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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAM  75 


ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TTT.KEY,  Authorizes  the  President  to 
provide  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  through  financial  aid 
in  the  form  of  loans,  credits,  grants,  or  otherwise;  detailing 
Government  employees  to  those  countries;  providing  ■‘'or  transfer 
to,  and  procurement  for,  those  countries  of  articles,  services, 
and  information,  and  the  instruction  and  training  of  personnel 
of  those  countries;  etc.  Authorizes  appropriation  of  15400,000, 
000  and  advances  for  RFC,  to  be  repaid  from,  the  appropriations. 
Permits  allocation  of  such  funds  to  Government  departments  and 
agencies,  and  prohibits  any  department  or  agency  from  furnish¬ 
ing  articles  or  services  to  those  countries  under  the  act  un¬ 
less  it  receives  advances  or  reimbursements  out  of  such  al¬ 
location. 
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I?T)EX  ATT)  SWARY  OF  HISTORY  011  3.  933 


"arch  IS, • 1947 

March  19,  1947 

March  20,  1947 
T'arch  24,  1947 
March  27,  1947 

vrarch  23,  1047 

March  31,  1947 

April  3,  1947 

April  7,  1947 

April  3,  1947 
April  9,  1947 
April  10,  1947 

Apri  l  11,  IO47 

April  15,  1947 

April  16,  1947 


K.  1.  26l6  was  introduced  by  ^ep.  Saton  and  was 
referred  to  the  House  Sown it tee  on  Foreirr  Affaire. 

Print  of  the  bill  as  introduced,  (Companion  Bill). 

].  933  was  introduced  by  Senator  '•'’andenberg  and  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Print  of  the  bill  as  introduced. 

Hearings!  TTouse,  TJ.  R.  2616 . 

Hearings:  Senate,  S.  933. 

Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Senators  Ball, 
and  Lodge.  Prints  of  the  amendments. 

Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Senator  Johnson. 
Prints  of  the  amendments. 

Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Senators 

Lodge,  ,furray,  and  Vandenberp.  Prints  of  the  amendments. 

Senate  Committee  reported  S.  933  with  amendments.  S. 

Rept.  90.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Senator  Vanden- 
berg.  Print  oh  the  amendment. 

Senate  began  debate  on  S.  933. 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Senator  Johnson. 
Print  of  the  amendment. 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Senators 
Baldwin  and  Johnson.  Prints  of  the  amendments. 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Representatives  Twyman,  Cole, 
Bender,  and  Celler. 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Senator  1"turray. 
Prints  of  the  amendments , 
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April  17,  1947 

Senate  debate  continued. 

April  13,  1947 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Senator  Myers,  and  Rep.  Smith. 

Senate  debate  continued. 

April  21,  1947 

Senate  debate  continued. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Sermtors  TfcTfabon,  Stewart, 
Johnson,  and  norse. 

Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Senators  Pepper, 
and  Vandenberg.  Prints  of  the  amendments. 

April  22,  1947 

Senate  debate  concluded.  S.  933  passed  Senate  with 
amendments . 

April  25,  1947 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Senator  Johnson  and  Represen¬ 
tatives  Sanborn,  and  Farris 

Rouse  Committee  reported  H.  R.  26l6  with  amendments. 
House  Report  .314.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Senator  Brooks  and  Rep.  Bender. 

May  2,  1947 

riouse  Rules  Committee  reported  H.  Res.  205  for  the 
consideration  of  F.  R.  26l6. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  TTinshaw. 

May  6,  1947 

House  debate  began  on  H,  R.  2616. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Reps.  Buchanan,  Jarman,  Mason, 
Reed,  and  Twyman. 

Kay  7,  1947 

Mouse  debate  continued. 

May  3,  1947 

House  debate  continued. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Reps.  Corbett,  Scott,  Smith, 
and  Fulton. 

May  9,  1947 

House  debate  concluded.  S.  933  passed  House  with  the 
language  of  H.  R.  26l6. 

May  13,  1947 

House  and  Senate  Conferees  appointed.  House  received 
the  Conference  Report.  House  Rept.  377. 

May  15,  1947 

House  and  Senate  agreed  to  the  Conference  Report. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Reps.  Case,  Smith,  and  Potts. 

Kay  22,  1947 

Approved.  Public  law  75. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2616 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i 

March  18, 1947 

Mr.  Eaton  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the 

4  President  may  from  time  to  time  when  he  deems  it  in  the 

5  interest  of  the  United  States  furnish  assistance  to  Greece  and 

6  Turkey,  upon  request  of  their  governments,  and  upon  terms 

7  and  conditions  determined  by  him - 

8  ( 1 )  by  rendering  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  loans, 

9  credits,  grants,  or  otherwise,  to  those  countries ; 

10  (2)  by  detailing  to  assist  those  countries  any  per¬ 

sons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1938 
(52  Stat.  442),  as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel 
detailed  pursuant  to  such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  he 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  this  para¬ 
graph; 

(3)  by  detailing  a  limited  number  of  members  of 
the  military  services  of  the  United  States  to  assist  those 
countries,  in  an  advisory  capacity  only;  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  May  19,  1926  (44  Stat.  565) , 
as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to 
such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable  to  personnel 
detailed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph;  and 

(4)  by  providing  for  (A)  the  transfer  to,  and  the 
procurement  for  by  manufacture  or  otherwise  and  the 
transfer  to,  those  countries  of  any  articles,  services,  and 
information,  and  (B)  the  instruction  and  training  of 
personnel  of  those  countries. 

Sec-.  2.  (a)  Sums  from  advances  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  under  section  4  (a)  and  from  the 
appropriations  made  under  authority  of  section  4  (b)  may 
be  allocated  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
any  necessary  expenses  related  thereto,  to  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Any  amount  so  allocated  shall  be  available  as 
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advancement  or  reimbursement,  and  shall  be  credited,  at  the 
option  of  the  department,  agency,  or  independent  establish¬ 
ment  concerned,  to  appropriate  appropriations,  funds  or 
accounts  existing  or  established  by  it  for  the  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  requires  payment  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  government  of  Greece  or  of  Turkey  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  furnished  to  such  countries  in  accordance  with 
this  Act,  such  payments  when  made  shall  be  credited  to 
accounts  for  such  countries  established  for  the  purpose.  Sums 
from  such  accounts  shall  be  allocated  to  the  departments, 
agencies,  or  independent  establishments  of  the  Government 
which  furnish  the  assistance  for  which  payment  is  received,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  available  and  credited  in  the 
same  manner,  as  allocations  made  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Any  portion  of  such  allocation  not  used  as 
reimbursement  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  Whenever  any  portion  of  an  allocation  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  is  used  as  reimbursement, 
the  amount  of  reimbursement  shall  be  available  for  entering 
into  contracts  and  other  uses  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  reimbursement  is  received  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
Where  the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  Government  determines  that  replace¬ 
ment  of  any  article  transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
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(A)  of  section  1  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in 
payment  therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mis^ 
cellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  (1)  Payment  in  advance  by  the  government  of 

Greece  or  of  Turkey  shall  be  required  by  the  President  for 
any  articles  or  services  furnished  to  such  country  under  para¬ 
graph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  if  they  are  not  paid  for  from 
funds  advanced  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
under  section  4  (a)  or  from  funds  appropriated  under  author¬ 
ity  of  section  4  (h) . 

(2)  No  department,  agency,  or  independent  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  shall  furnish  any  articles  or  services 
under  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  to  either  Greece  or 
Turkey,  unless  it  receives  advancements  or  reimbursements 
therefor  out  of  allocations  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  government  requesting 
such  assistance  shall  agree  (a)  to  permit  free  access  of 
United  States  Government  officials  for  the  purpose  of  observ¬ 
ing  whether  such  assistance  is  utilized  effectively  and  in 
accordance  with  the  undertakings  of  the  recipient  govern¬ 
ment;  (b)  to  permit  representatives  of  the  press  and  radio 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  freely  and  to  report  fully 
regarding  the  utilization  of  such  assistance;  (c)  not  to 
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transfer,  without  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  title  to  or  possession  of  any  article  or  information 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act  nor  to  permit,  without  such 
consent,  the  use  of  any  such  article  or  the  use  or  disclosure  of 
any  such  information  by  or  to  anyone  not  an  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  or  agent  of  the  recipient  government;  and  (d)  to 
make  such  provisions  as  may  be  required  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  security  of  any  article,  service, 
or  information  received  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Reconstruction  Pinance  Corporation  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation 
shall  he  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
to  make  advances,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $100,- 
000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  such 
manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  determine. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Prom  appropriations  made  under 
this  authority  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction 
Pinance  Corporation  the  advances  made  by  it  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  pre¬ 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  19  (legislative  day,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  Vandenberg  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the 

4  President  may  from  time  to  time  when  he  deems  it  in  the 

5  interest  of  the  United  States  furnish  assistance  to  Greece  and 

6  Turkey,  upon  request  of  their  governments,  and  upon  terms 

y  *  ,  r} 

7  and  conditions  determined  by  him — 

8  ( 1 )  by  rendering  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  loans, 

9  credits,  grants,  or  otherwise,  to  those  countries; 

10  (2)  by  detailing  to  assist  those  countries  any  per¬ 

sons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1938 
( 52  Stat.  442 ) ,  as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel 
detailed  pursuant  to  such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  this  para¬ 
graph  ; 

(3)  by  detailing  a  limited  number  of  members  of 
the  military  services  of  the  United  States  to  assist  those 
countries,  in  an  advisory  capacity  only;  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  May  19,  1926  (44  Stat.  565), 
as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to 
such  Act,  as  amended,,  shall  be  applicable  to  personnel 
detailed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph;  and 

(4)  by  providing  for  (A)  the  transfer  to,  and  the 
procurement  for  by  manufacture  or  otherwise  and  the 
transfer  to,  those  countries  of  any  articles,  services,  and 
information,  and  (B)  the  instruction  and  training  of 
personnel  of  those  countries. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Sums  from  advances  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  under  section  4  (a)  and  from  the 
appropriations  made  under  authority  of  section  4  (b)  may 
be  allocated  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
any  necessary  expenses  related  thereto,  to  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Any  amount  so  allocated  shall  be  available  as 
advancement  or  reimbursement,  and  shall  be  credited,  at 
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the  option  of  the  department,  agency,  or  independent  estab¬ 
lishment  concerned,  to  appropriate  appropriations,  funds  or 
accounts  existing  or  established  by  it  for  the  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  requires  payment  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  government  of  Greece  or  of  Turkey  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  furnished  to  such  countries  in  accordance  with 
this  Act,  such  payments  when  made  shall  be  credited  to 
accounts  for  such  countries  established  for  the  purpose. 
Sums  from  such  accounts  shall  be  allocated  to  the  depart¬ 
ments,  agencies,  or  independent  establishments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  furnish  the  assistance  for  which  payment 
is  received,  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  available  and 
credited  in  the  same  manner,  as  allocations  made  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section.  Any  portion  of  such  allocation 
not  used  as  reimbursement  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(c)  Whenever  any  portion  of  an  allocation  under  sub- 
section  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  is  used  as  reimbursement, 
the  amount  of  reimbursement  shall  be  available  for  entering 
into  contracts  and  other  uses  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  reimbursement  is  received  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
Where  the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  Government  determines  that  replace¬ 
ment  of  any  article  transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
(A)  of  section  1  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in 
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payment  therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  (1)  Payment  in  advance  by  the  government  of 

Greece  or  of  Turkey  shall  be  required  by  the  President  for 
any  articles  or  services  furnished  to  such  country  under  para¬ 
graph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  if  the}-  are  not  paid  for  from 
funds  advanced  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
under  section  4  (a)  or  from  funds  appropriated  under 
authority  of  section  4  ( h ) . 

(2)  No  department,  agency,  or  independent  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  shall  furnish  any  articles  or  services 
under  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  to  either  Greece  or 
Turkey,  unless  it  receives  advancements  or  reimbursements 
therefor  out  of  allocations  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  government  requesting 
such  assistance  shall  agree  (a)  to  permit  free  access  of 
United  States  Government  officials  for  the  purpose  of  observ¬ 
ing  whether  such  assistance  is  utilized  effectivelv  and  in 
accordance  with  the  undertakings  of  the  recipient  govern¬ 
ment;  (b)  to  permit  representatives  of  the  press  and  radio 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  freely  and  to  report  fully 
regarding  the  utilization  of  such  assistance;  (c)  not  to 
transfer,  without  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the'  United 
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States,  title  to  or  possession  of  any  article  or  information 

% 

transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act  nor  to  permit,  without  such 
consent,  the  use  of  any  such  article  or  the  use  or  disclosure  of 
any  such  information  by  or  to  anyone  not  an  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  or  agent  of  the  recipient  government;  and  (d)  to 
make  such  provisions  as  may  be  required  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  security  of  any  article,  service, 
or  information  received  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 

other  law,  the  Reconstruction  Pinance  Corporation  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
to  make  advances,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $100,- 
000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  such 

manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  determine. 

- «  . 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Prom  appropriations  made  under 
this  authority  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  the  advances  made  by  it  under  sub- 
section  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  pre¬ 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 
he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  upon 


6 


1  him  pursuant  to  this  Act  through  such  department,  agency, 

* 

2  independent  establishment,  or  officer  of  the  Government  as 

3  he  shall  direct. 

4  Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 

5  quarterly  reports  of  expenditures  and  activities  under 

6  authority  of  this  Act. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


March  27  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ball  to  the  bill  (S.  938)  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz: 

1  Beginning  with  line  22  on  page  5  strike  out  down 

2  through  and  including  line  6  on  page  6,  and  insert  in  lieu 

3  thereof  the  following: 

4  “Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  and  directed 

5  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

6  Senate,  a  Commissioner  for  Aid  to  Greece  and  a  Commis- 

7  sioner  for  Aid  to  Turkey.  Each  such  Commissioner  shall 

8  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  shall  be  paid  com- 

9  pensation  at  the  rate  of  $  per  annum. 

10  “(b)  The  Commissioner  for  Aid  to  Greece  and  the 

3-27-47 - A 


1  Commissioner  for  Aid  to  Turkey  shall  have  responsibility, 

2  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  for 

3  the  administration  of  the  aid  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be 

4  furnished  by  the  President  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 

5  respectively. 

6  “(c)  Funds  advanced  b}T  the  Peconstruction  Finance 

7  Corporation  under  section  4  (a)  and  funds  appropriated 

8  under  section  4  (b)  shall  be  available  to  pay  the  salaries 

9  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under 

10  this  section  and  of  their  appropriate  staffs,  including  personal 

11  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  without 

12  regard  to  the  civil-service  and  classification  laws;  travel 
18  expenses  without  regard  to  the  Standardized  Government 

14  Travel  Regulations,  as  amended,  the  Subsistence  Expense 

15  Act  of  1926,  as  amended,  and  section  10  of  the  Act  of 

16  March  3,  1933,  and,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 

17  the  .President  shall  prescribe,  travel  expenses  of  families 

18  and  transportation  of  effects  of  such  Commissioners  and 

19  members  of  their  staffs  in  going  to  and  returning  from  their 

20  posts  of  duty;  allowances  for  living  quarters,  including  heat, 

21  fuel,  and  light,  as  authorized  by  the  Aqt  approved  June  26, 

22  1930  (U.  S.  C.,  title  5,  sec.  118a)  ;  cost-of-living  allowance 

23  under  such  rules  as  the  President  may  prescribe ;  communica- 

24  tions  services;  stenographic  reporting,  translating,  and  other 

25  services,  by  contract,  if  deemed  necessary,  without  regard 
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1  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  0.,  title  5, 

2  sec.  5)  ;  local  transportation  of  things;  rent  of  offices;  printing 

3  and  binding;  official  entertainment;  stationery;  purchase  of 

4  newspapers,  periodicals,  hooks,  and  documents;  and  such 

5  other  expenses  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  President. 

6  “Sec.  6.  The  Commissioners  for  Aid  to  Greece  and 

7  Turkey,  respectively,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  quarterly 

8  reports  of  expenditures  and  activities  under  authority  of  this 

9  Act.” 
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80th  CONGRESS 

1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  27  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lodge  to  tiie  bill  (S.  938)  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  16,  after  “Sec.  3.”  insert  “(1)”;  and 

2  on  page  5,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the  following : 

3  “(2)  As  a  further  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt 

4  of  any  loan,  credit,  grant,  or  other  form  of  financial  aid  under 

5  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1,  the  government  requesting  such 

6  aid  shall  agree  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  thereof 

7  for  the  making  of  any  payment  on  account  of  the  principal 

8  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  government  by  any 

9  other  foreign  government.’’ 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  27  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lodge  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  16,  after  “Sec.  3.”  insert  “(1)”; 

2  and  on  page  5,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the  following: 

3  “  (  )  Any  government  furnished  assistance  under  this 

4  Act  shall  agree  to  undertake  within  days  after  the 

5  enactment  thereof  a  bona  fide  effort  through  taxation  to 

6  support  its  own  national  reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  and 

7  economy ; '  and  such  government  shall  further  undertake 

8  within  such  period  to  graduate  the  rates  of  any  taxes  im- 

9  posed  by  such  government  upon  the  incomes  of  its  nationals 

19  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  that  the  appropriate  burden  of 
3-27-47 - C 
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1  taxation  is  borne  by  those  taxpayers  with  tlie  greatest  ability 

2  to  pay.  The  quarterly  report  required  by  section  6  shall 

3  include  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  such  government  in 

4  effectuating  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  27  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lodge  to  the  bill  (S.  938)  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

1  Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Department  of 

3  State  an  office  to  be  known  as  the  Administrator  of  Greek 

3  and  Turkish  Aid.  The  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by 

4  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

5  Senate,  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $ 

3  per  annum,  and  shall  perform,  under  the  general  supervision 

7  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  such  functions  relating 

8  to  the  administration  of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall 

9  prescribe. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  28  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  to  the 
bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  “and  Turkey”. 

2  On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  “their  governments”  and 

3  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “its  government  . 

4  On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  “those  countries”  and 

5  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such  country  . 

6  On  page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  “those  countries”  and 

7  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such  country”. 

8  On  page  2,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  those  countries 

9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such  country”. 
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On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  “those  countries”  and 


2  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such  country”. 

3  On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  “those  countries”  and 

4  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such  country”. 

5  On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  out  “or  of  Turkey”. 

6  On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  “countries”  and  insert  in 

7  lieu  thereof  “country”. 

8  On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  “countries”  and  insert  in 

9  lieu  thereof  “country”. 

10  On  page  4,  line  4,  strike  out  “or  of  Turkey”. 

11  On  page  4,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  “to  either  Greece 

12  or  Turkey”. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  Greece.” 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  28  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  to  the  bill 
(S.  938)  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  section: 

1  Sec.  .  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any 

2  assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Government  requesting 

3  such  assistance  shall  agree  (a)  to  abolish  within  ninety  days 

4  all  hereditary  offices  and  titles  under  such  government;  (b) 

5  to  hold  within  ninety  days  free  and  democratic  elections  for 

6  the  purpose  of  determining  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such 

7  government  and  the  membership  of  its  legislative  body  and  to 

8  grant  prior  to  such  elections  universal  suffrage. for  all  persons 

9  over  the  age  of  twenty-one;  (c)  to  afford  to  all  political 
10  parties  full  opportunity  to  participate  and  engage  in  election 
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1  activities  prior  to  the  holding  of  such  elections;  and  (d)  to 

2  grant  immediate  amnesty  to  all  political  opponents  of  the 

3  persons  or  parties  in  control  of  the  government  requesting 

4  such  assistance. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  28  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  to  tlie  bill 
(S.  938)  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  section: 

s 

1  Sec.  .  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 

2  to  imply  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 

3  adopted  as  its  policy  in  international  affairs  (a)  intervention 
I  in  civil  strife,  civil  war,  or  political  conflicts  in  foreign  coun- 

5  tries;  or  (b)  unilateral  action,  either  now  or  in  the  future, 

6  in  disregard  of  its  obligations  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  (b)  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the  basic  policy  of 

8  the  United  States  to  bring  before  the  United  Nations  all 

9  economic,  political,  or  military  conditions  which  may 
10  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  28  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  to  the 
bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

1  Sec.  .  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any 

2  loan  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  government  requesting  such 

♦ 

3  loan  shall  (a)  register  with  the  United  States  Treasury 

4  Department  all  holdings  of  gold  held  by  such  government, 

5  and  by  the  nationals  of  such  government,  both  at  home  and 

6  abroad;  (b)  register  with  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 

I  partment  all  foreign  assets,  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  holdings, 
3  of  such  government  and  of  the  nationals  of  such  government; 
3  (c)  make  public  the  full  foreign  and  domestic  indebtedness 
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1  of  such  government;  and  (d)  relegate  all  foreign  indebted- 

2  ness  of  such  government  to  a  subordinate  position  to  the 

3  indebtedness  incurred  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  28  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  to  the 
bill  (S.  988)  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  “furnish”  insert 

2  “nonmilitary”. 

3  On  page  1,  line  9,  after  the  semicolon,  insert  “and”. 

4  On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  the  semicolon  and  insert 

5  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

6  Beginning  on  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  all  down  to  and 

7  including  line  15  on  page  4. 

8  On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  out  “3”  and  insert  in  lieu 

9  thereof  “2”. 

10  On  page  5,  line  9,  strike  out  “4”  and  insert  in  lieu 
3-28-47 - E 
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1  thereof  “3”. 

2  On  page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  “5”  and  insert  in  lieu 

3  thereof  “4”. 

4  On  page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  “6”  and  insert  in  lieu 

5  thereof  “5”. 


Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to  provide  for 
nonmilitary  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey.” 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  31  (legislative  clay,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lodge  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz : 

1  On  page  4,  line  16,  after  “Sec.  3.”,  insert  “  (1) 

2  On  page  5,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the  following: 

3  “  (  )  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 

4  which  shall  have  the  object  (a)  of  promoting  the  continu- 

5  ance  or  expansion  of  any  totalitarian  purpose  or  goal, 

6  whether  communistic  or  fascistic;  or  (b)  of  rejecting  the 

7  proposition  that  individuals  have  inalienable  rights  and  must 

8  be  both  free  and  the  masters  of  their  government.” 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SEN. ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  31  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lodge  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz: 

1  On  page  5,  line  5,  strike  out  the  word  “and”. 

2  On  page  5,  before  the  period  in  line  8,  insert  a  semicolon 

3  and  the  following:  “and  (e)  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  pro- 

4  ceeds  of  any  loan,  credit,  grant,  or  other  form  of  financial  aid 
5.  rendered  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  making  of  any  pay- 
6  ment  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made 
I  to  such  government  by  any  other  foreign  government”. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  31  (legislative  clay,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  amendments 
(relating  to  taxation)  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lodge  to  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  “taxation”  insert  the 

2  following:  “,  the  stabilization  of  prices,  control  of  exports 

3  and  imports,  and  internal  reform  of  its  fiscal  system  and 

4  governmental  budget,”. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  31  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the’ Commit  tee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Vandenberg  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Connally)  to  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  Greece  arid  Turkey,  viz:  Strike  out  the  whereas 
clause  beginning  in  the  sixth  line  on  page  2  of  said  amend¬ 
ment,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  has  recently  completed  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
food,  agricultural,  and  other  needs  of  Greece;  has  published 
its  recommendations  for  immediate  and  long-term  aid,  both 
of  financial  and  technical  assistance;  has  urged  that  Greece 
request  such  assistance  from  the  United  Nations  and  from 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom;  and 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  is  sending  a 
small  mission  into  Greece  at  the  request  of  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  continue  assistance  to  Greece;  and 

Whereas  this  effort  on  the  part  of  an  important  unit  of  the 
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United  Nations  is  indicative  of  the  continuing  interest  and 
responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  for  aid  to  Greece  and 
a  willingness  to  accept  that  responsibility  as  an  obligation 
of  the  United  Nations;  and. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  31  (legislative  dajr,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed. by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  reading  as  follows : 

1  Sec.  .  There  is  hereby  established  a  joint  congres- 

2  sional  committee  to  be  composed  of  three  members  of  the 

3  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 

4  tives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  three  members 

5  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Delations  of  the  Senate,  to 

6  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 

7  which  shall  not  less  than  twice  a  year  during  the  period 

8  this  Act  is  in  effect  visit  the  countries  receiving  assistance 

9  hereunder,  and  shall  make  full  reports  to  the  Congress  and 

10  the  American  people  as  to  the  administration  of  this  Act, 

11  current  problems,  and  prospective  conditions  in  such  coun- 

12  tries,  to  the  extent  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 

13  may  be  affected. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  31  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  section : 

1  Sec.  .  In  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  United  States 

2  undertakes  to  perform  certain  activities  on  behalf  of  Greece 

3  and  Turkey  which  are  emergency  measures  only,  with  the 

4  full  realization  that  they  are  a  continuing  responsibility  of 

5  the  United  Nations,  for  which  that  International  Organization 

6  should  be  made  ready  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  31  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  section : 

1  Sec.  .  (a)  An  agreement  shall  be  signed  between  the 

2  United  States  and  each  government  applying  for  assistance 

3  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which  shall  commit  such 

4  government  to  the  acceptance  of  aid  in  full  conformity  with 

5  the  provisions  of  this  Act  before  any  steps  shall  be  taken  to 

6  carry  out  its  terms.  -  Such  agreement  shall  be  made  public, 
I  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  United  Nations. 

8  (b)  The  agreement  shall  clearly  set  forth  the  condition 

9  that  the  recipient  government  shall  make  available  to  the 
TO  Economic  Mission  every  possible  facility  necessary  in  carry- 
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1  ing  out  the  mission’s  work  under  its  own  leadership,  direction, 

2  and  control. 

3  (c)  When  direct  relief  is  furnished  under  the  terms  of 

4  such  agreement  to  destitute  persons,  it  must  be  provided 

5  without  regard  to  any  consideration  other  than  their  need. 

6  (d)  Essential  consumers  goods  furnished  under  the 

I  terms  of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed  according  to  plans 

8  worked  out  by  the  Economic  Mission  which  shall  have  full 

9  responsibility  to  insure  that  their  distribution  is  equitable, 
40  according  to  need,  and  on  terms  and  in  such  manner  as 

11  provides  the  widest  distribution  of  these  goods  amongst 

1 2  the  people. 

18  (e)  Noncompliance  with  any  provision  of  the  agree- 

14  ment  by  the  recipient  country,  or  the  existence  of  any 

15  condition  which  prevents  the  mission  from  cany  ing  out  its 

16  work  effectively,  may  be  considered  by  the  Administrator 

II  or  his  mission  chief  as  sufficient  cause  to  discontinue  the 

18  distribution  of  goods  and  performance  of  services  in  the 

19  entire  country  or  any  part  of  it. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


March  31  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  7  reading  as  follows: 

1  Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  economic 

2  missions,  staffed  by  persons  of  professional  and  technical 

3  competence  who,  after  careful  investigation,  are  found  to  be 

4  loyal  American  citizens.  One  such  mission  shall  operate  for 

5  Greece  and  one  for  Turkey.  Each  such  mission  shall  be 

6  directly  responsible  to  the  Administrator  in  the  discharge  of 

7  its  duties,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  Administrator 

8  or  the  mission  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  this  Act 

9  be  subject  to  the  administrative  control  of  the  countries 
10  in  which  they  work. 
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1  (b)  Each  economic  mission  shall  be  of  such  numbers 

2  and  technical  composition  as  the  Administrator  deems  neces- 

3  sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

4  (c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  employ  and  fix 

5  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  he 

6  necessary  to  enable  him  to  cany  out  his  duties,  without 

7  regard  to  the  provisions  of  other  laws  applicable  to  the 

8  employment  and  compensation  of  officers  and  employees  of 

9  the  United  States. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  31  (legislative  clay,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz:  Be¬ 
ginning  in  line  22,  strike  out  through  line  6  on  page  6 
and  insert  in  lien  thereof  the  following: 

1  Sec.  6.  (a)  The  program  developed  under  the  provi- 

2  sions  of  this  Act,  and  the  funds  appropriated  for  such 

3  program,  shall  be  administered  under  the  direct  supervision 

4  and  control  of  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President, 

5  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  All 

6  departments,  bureaus,  and  other  agencies  in  the  executive 

7  branch  of  the  Government  having  any  part  in  carrying  out 

8  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  do  so  in  accordance  with  the 

9  program  developed  by  the  Administrator.  The  Adminis- 
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2 


3  trator  shall  be  advised  in  formulating  this  program  and 

2  carrying  out  its  administration  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 

3  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secre- 

) 

4  tary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

5  (b)  All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  conferred  upon 

6  the  Administrator  by  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  under  the 

7  direction  and  control  of  the  President. 

8  (c)  The  President  may,  for  security  reasons,  exercise 

9  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  or  the  Adminis- 

10  tration  pursuant  to  this  Act  through  any  department,  bureau, 

11  or  other  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

12  (d)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  detailed 

13  quarterly  reports  of  expenditures  and  activities  under  the 
11  authority  of  this  Act. 
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80th  CONGRESS 

1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  31  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz:  On 
page  5,  after  line  22,  insert  a  new  section  reading  as  follows : 

1  Sec.  5.  Of  the  sum  allocated  for  Greece,  not  less  than 

2  $  shall  be  used  for  foodstuffs,  clothing,  medicines, 

3  and  similar  essential  consumers  goods  for  relief  of  destitute 

4  people,  but  not  any  consumer  goods  of  a  luxury  or  unessen- 

5  tial  character,  which  may  be  distributed  through  relief  or 

b  other  channels  of  distribution;  not  more  than  $  for 

7  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture,  industry,  communications, 

8  and  transport,  through  the  purchase  of  tools  and  equipment, 

9  repairs,  installation  and  operation,  technical  aid  and  super¬ 
lb  vision;  and  not  more  than  $  for  other  aids,  includ- 

11  ing,  but  not  limited  to,  the  maintenance  of  order  and  quelling 

12  of  riots  and  insurrections, 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  31  (legislative  clay,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz : 

1  On  page  5,  line  21,  after  the  period  insert  the  following: 

2  “Not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  of  the  $400,000,000  shall  be 

3  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  re- 

4  spect  to  Greece;  and  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  shall  be 

5  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect 
t>  to  Turkey.” 
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S.  938 


/ 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  31  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Vandenberg  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz:  At  the 
proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

1  Sec.  .  The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any  or 

2  all  aid  authorized  herein  under  any  of  the  following  circum- 

3  stances:  (1)  If  requested  by  any  government  of  Greece  or 

4  Turkey  representing  a  majority  of  the  people  of  either  such 

5  nation;  (2)  if  requested  by  a  procedural  vote  in  the  Security 

6  Council  or  a  majority  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

7  United  Nations;  (3)  if  the  President  finds  that  the  purposes 

8  of  the  Act  have  been  substantially  accomplished  or  are 

9  incapable  of  satisfactory  accomplishment. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  Issued 

Legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section  For  actions  of 

(For  Department  staff  only) 
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13.  WOOL.  Sen.  Lodge,  Mass.,  inserted, 
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14.  FOOD  PRICES.  Rep.  Price,  Iy^,  inserted  a  Grfc^nite  City  (ill.)  Press-Record  ar¬ 
ticle  on  increased  bread  prices  (p.  A1562) . 


15.  SOIL  C0NSER7ATICN.  Re?*  Trimble,  Ark.,  inserted  letters  and  statistics  from 

Yellville  and  Clinton  (Ark.)  Conservation  Commit teesN^n  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  in  that  'areX  (pp •  AI560— 2). 


COMMITTEE-HEAS#NG'  ANNOUNCEMENT  for  Apr.  4:  H.  Public  Lands,  Mineral ‘Resources  Divi¬ 
sion.  .For  A'fa'*  HI  H.  Agriculture,  regulation  of  marketing  of  rotentifcd&es,  weed 


killers, 


Fojr  suTTolemental  information  and  copies  of  legislative  material  referred  to,  call 
jj£t.  4654,  or  send  to  Room  11 3  Adm.  Arrangements  may  be  made  to 'be  kept  advised, 
routinely,  of  developments  on  any  pe.rt  iculat  hill, 
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last  year  by  the  TVA  under  the  prices  at 
which  it  could  be  manufactured  by  pri¬ 
vate  industry.  Two  million  dollars’  worth 
of  it  was  given  away.  Much  of  it  went  to 
my  State.  Some  of  those  who  received  it 
called  themselves  Tennessee  Valley  farm¬ 
ers,  and  they  came  down  to  testify  for 
Mr.  Lilienthal.  They  approached  me 
about  it. 

Let  me  say  also — and  I  am  picking  up 
some  of  the  loose  ends  as  we  conclude — 
that  the  presentation  made  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murra'x]  a  while  ago  that 
this  is  a  fight  between- the  private  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  great  poweivcompanies  and 
power  resources  of  the  United  States  is 
the  most  unfounded  assumption  that  I 
have  yet  heard  stated  in  this  debate. 

1  told  this  body  last  Friday  that  , only  one 
great  utility  man  had  approached  me. 
Others  came  before  the  committee,  but 
only  one  approached  me — taking  2  hQurs 
of  my  time  at  my  home  last  Sunday  Nto 
tell  me  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  endorse  and";, 
confirm  Mr.  Lilienthal.  He  is  a  repre-  \ 
sentative  of  one  of  the  greatest?  power 
companies  or  holding  companies  in  this 
country.  He  is  the  only  one  to  approach 
me,  the  only  man  who  has  talked  to  me 
about  the  power  issue  in  this  case. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  we  should 
ask  the  question,  Does  Mr.  Lilienthal 
possess  the  ability  to  work  harmoniously 
with  the  Congress  and  with  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government?  We  have  al¬ 
ready  heard,  here,  Enough  discussion  to 
convince  anyone  that  there  'is  serious 
question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Lilienthal 
will  work  along  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  could  not  help  but  think 
there  was  serious  question  as  I  listened 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  whom  I  greatly  ad¬ 
mire,  as  he  spoke  of  the  difficulties  he 
had  had,  in  his  responsible  place  in  the 
Senate,  with  Mr.  Lilienthal;  and  that 
testimony  can  be  confirmed  by  that  of 
almost  everyone  else  who,  in  serving  on 
the  committees  either  in  this  body  or  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  has  had 
contact  with  Mr.  Lilienthal. 

Then,  finally,  let  us  consider  whether 
this  man  has  the  desire  and  ability  to 
choose  capable  and  loyal  personnel  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  our  people,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  law.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  the'  rec¬ 
ords,  about  the  exhaustiveness,  of  the 
committee’s  investigation,  and  about 
what  is  in  the  record  and  what  is  not 
in  the  record.  I  read  into  the  Record  of 
this  body  last  week  the  story  about  those 
in  permanent  places  in  the  Commission 
who  have  been  appointed  at  salaries  far 
above  the  level  of  the  salaries  for  similar 
positions  in  othef"  departments  or 
branches  of  the/Government — among 
them  the  attorney  who  at  the  end  of 

2  years  will  dr^w  more  than  the  Solicitor 
General  of  ^he  United  States,  and  the 
comptrollerhf  this  organization,  who  will 
draw  more  money  than  the  Comptroller 
GeneraVbf  the  United  States. 

I  also  pictured  here  the  character  of 
employees  who  have  been  gathered  to¬ 
gether  by  Mr.  Lilienthal  to  aid  him  in 
carrying  out  this  most  responsible  task. 

I  know  of  the  Wisconsin  incident  which. 


last  night,  turned  into  quite  a  Wisconsin 
affair  before  it  was  finally  finished. 
There  is  no  explanation  of  it  except  the 
one  which  was  given  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  today.  I  re¬ 
member  it  because  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  Utilities  Commission  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  know  the  discussion 
which  went  on  among  the  membership. 
I  know  it  was  not  common  practice, 
either,  for  a  utilities  commissioner  to 
carry  along  with  him  a  publicity  expert 
under  the  guise  of  a  truck  inspector. 
That  was  not  common  practice  among 
the  utilities  commissioners  in  that  day. 
But  it  was  practiced  by  Mr.  Lilienthal 
on  the  Wisconsin  commission. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  Southern  Confer¬ 
ence  for  Human  Welfare  and  consider 
the  employees  of  the  great  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  There  is  no  question 
that  there  was-  Communist  activity 
there;  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were 
radical  influences  that  hurt,  and  that 
they  occurred  from  the  top  down — not 
solely  among  the  adolescents  who  came 
before  the  committee  to  testify.  I  should 
e  to  see  that  question,  too,  gone  inta 
roughly  by  this  committee  of  th£ 
Seriate.  / 

we  asked  for  reports  on  thq-em- 
ployee\ in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  field.  We  got  nine.  There  were 
only  thre\or  four  of  them  that-nad  any¬ 
thing  pertinent  or  of  interest,'  We  asked 
for  more,  anc^20  of  them  came.  Six  were 
6ent  back  because  they  w^re  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  repWt  at  all;'  Then,  out  of 
the  23,  5  were  analyze^— not  by  me,  but 
by  one  of  the  employees  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  His  report  I  aftp  presented  to  the 
Senate  last  week!  contained  the 
names  of  five  men.  On&of  them,  a  Mr. 
Burling,  is  reported  to  hffye  given  secret 
information  from  the  files  5f  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  in  which  he  was 
employed  at  one  time.  That  should  be  a 
red  flag;  yet  the  committee  njade  no 
further  investigation  of  that,  \nd  it 
would  not  have  been  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  or  to  the  attention  of 
any  of  us  if  we  had  not  insisted  upon  se^- 
ihg  those  files.  I  insisted  at  that  hou: 
Mr.  President,  that  they  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record,  but  that  request  was  de¬ 
nied  because  it  was  said  they  were  con¬ 
fidential  files.  I  also  asked  that  an  at¬ 
torney  be  appointed  to  investigate  them, 
but  that  request  was  also  denied  because 
of  the  time  that  would  be  consumed.  I 
asked  further,  then,  that  a  synopsis  of 
the  record  of  those  employees  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  record,  so  that  the  Senate 
might  know  the  character  of  the  men 
Mr.  Lilienthal  has  gathered  about  him 
to  carry  on  this  very  great  public  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

I  mention  Herbert  Marks;  he  has  been 
a  -subject  of  much  discussion.  I  won¬ 
dered,  as  the  record  was  made,  why  so 
much  was  brought  into  the  record  in 
regard  to  Herbert  Marks.  He  was  not 
a  candidate  for  one  of  these  positions; 
he  was  not  before  us  as  a  nominee  to 
be  considered  by  the  Senate.  Yet  when 
this  record  is  studied,  it  reveals  that  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States  turned  him 
down  as  a  candidate  for  a  commission 
because  he  was  not  acceptable  for  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 


Under  those  circumstances,  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  he  has  no  business  , 
dealing  with  atomic  energy  and  atomic 
bombs,  if  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
has  turned  him  down  because  of  his 
radical  and  left-wing  associations. 

O,  Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on 
through  the  list  to  the  three  others  who 
were  just  as  bad.  One  of  them  was  a 
man  who  scratched  out, -jn  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  passport,  theAvords  that  he 
would  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  /Re  qualified  it  by 
writing  in,  “as  far  pts  my  conscience  will 
permit.”  I  ask  that  that  matter  be  sent 
back  to  the  cominittee,  to  have  it  deter¬ 
mine  whether  fcfiat  man  had  a  conscien¬ 
tious  religious  belief  against  taking  the 
oath.  / 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  the  ap¬ 
proaching  vote  to  be  one  of  the  most 
serious-' votes  I  shall  ever  cast  in  the 
Senate.  We  need  more  information. 
This  committee  can  get  it  if  it  goes  at 
the  job  and  casts  aside  a  lot  of  the  trivial 
^ings  that  we  have  spent  6  weeks  upon. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate,  in  the 
words  of  General  Washington  before  the 
Battle  of  Trenton: 

This  is  the  time,  this  is  the  night,  to  put 
only  Americans  on  guard — no  French,  no 
allies. 

,  i 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  time  and  the 
hour  to  put  only  true,  trusted,  patriotic 
Americans  on  guard  of  this,  the  most 
precious  asset  which  a  free  people  per¬ 
haps  ever  had  in  the  history  of  time. 
Let  us  not  use  men  who  are  questionable, 
who  are  pink,  who  will  gather  about 
them  others  who  are  not  thorough-going 
Americans,  men  about  whom  there  is 
any  doubt  at  all.  Let  us  not  use  men 
who  will  change  a  record  to  win  a  case. 

Mr.  President,  this  motion  should  be 
sustained  by  the  Senate;  and  I  am  sure 
that  when  the  committee  concludes  its 
investigations,  the  Senate  will  open  its 
eyes  to  the  seriousness  of  our  responsi¬ 
bility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  who  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
re  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the 
rator  from  Iowa? 

r.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gestible  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The\.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wii|  call  the  roll. 

The  Cnief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 


the  followiii 

g  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

E&^tland 

Aiken 

Knowland 

Baldwin 

Ecton 

Langer 

Ball 

ElleAjjer 

Lodge 

Barkley 

Fergufcpn 

Lucas 

Brewster 

Flandets 

McCarran 

Bricker 

iFulbrighti, 

McClellan 

Bridges 

George  \ 

McFarland 

Brooks 

Green 

McGrath 

Buck 

•  Gurney 

McKellar 

Bushfield 

Hatch 

McMahon 

Butler 

Hawkes 

Magnuson 

Byrd 

Hayden 

Malone 

Cain 

Hickenlooper 

Martin 

Capehart 

Hill 

Maybank 

Capper 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Chavez 

Holland 

Moore 

Connally 

Ives 

Morse 

Cooper 

Jenner 

Murray 

Donnell 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Myers 

Downey 

Kem 

O’Conor 

Dworshak 

Kilgore 

O’Daniel 
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Overton 

Stewart 

Wagner 

Pepper 

Taft 

Watkins 

Reed 

Taylor 

Wherry 

Revercomb 

Thomas,  Okla. 

White 

Robertson,  Va. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Wiley 

Robertson,  Wyo.Thye 

Williams 

Russell 

Tobey 

Wilson 

Saltonstall 

Tydings 

Young 

Smith 

Umstead 

Sparkman 

Vandenberg 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety- 
one  Senators  having  responded  to  the 
roll  call,  a  quorum  is  present. 

By  unanimous-cbnsent  agreement,  the 
hour  has  been  reached  when  debate  is 
concluded,  and  the  question  now  before 
the  Senate  is  on  agreeirig  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker] 
to  recommit  to  the  Senate  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
with  certain  instructions,  th^nomina- 
tions  of  David  Lilienthal  and  others  to 
be  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  together  with  the  nomination  of 
Carroll  L.  Wilson  to  be  General  Manager 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  and  other  Senator^ 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WHERRY  (when  Mr.  Cordon’s 
name  was  called).  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Cordon],  who  is  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate  on  official  committee 
business,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  who  also 
is  absent  on  official  committee  business. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Me-  j 
Carthy].  If  he  were  present  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
peat  the  announcement  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson].  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is 
necessarily  absent  on  official  business, 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting  the  Senator  from,  Wis¬ 
consin  would  vote  “yea.”  If  the  Senator 
from  Washington  were  permitted  to  vote 
he  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce/fhe  absence 
of  the  Senator  from  SoutlyCarolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  because  of  &  death  in  his 
family.  If  he  were  present  he  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  ^nounced — yeas  38, 
nays  52,  as  folio 

Yeas— 38 


Brewster 

Be  ton 

Overton 

Bricker 

/Ferguson 

Reed 

Bridges 

/  Flanders 

Revercomb 

Brooks  / 

Hawkes 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Buck  / 

Jenner 

Stewart 

Bushfield/ 

Kem 

Taft 

Butler 

McCarran 

Watkins 

Byrd  / 

McClellan 

Wherry 

Cain/ 

McKellar 

White 

Capehart 

Malone 

Wiley 

Cooper 

Martin 

Williams 

Donnell  / 

Moore 

Wilson 

■Dworshak 

O’Daniel 

Aiken 

Baldwin 

Ball 

Barkley 

Capper 

Chavez 

Connally 

Downey 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fulbright 

George 

Green 

Gurney 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 


NAYS— 52 

Hoey 

Holland 

Ives 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kilgore 

Knowland 

Langer 

Lodge 

Lucas 

McFarland 

McGrath 

McMahon 

Maybank 

Millikin 

Morse 

Murray 

Myers 

O’Conor 


Pepper 

Robertson,  Va. 

Russell 

Saltonstall, 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Taylor 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Thye 

Tobey 

Ty  dings 

Umstead 

Vandenberg 

Wagner 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Cordon  McCarthy  O’Mahoney 

Johnston,  S.  C.  Magnuson 

So  Mr.  Bricker’s  motion  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  by 
which  we  are  operating,  the  Senate  is 
supposed  to  recess  immediately.  The 
Chair  asks  unanimous  consent  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenberg]. 

\  The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  J 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY— REPORT 

OF  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

(S.  REPT.  NO.  90) 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  report  favorably  with 
amendments,  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  may  be  permitted  to  file  a 
report  during  the  recess  following  to¬ 
day’s  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  as  in  legislative  session,  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar,  and, 
without  objection,  leave  is  granted  to 
file  the  report  as  requested  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  when  he  expects  to  move 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  providing  for 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  unable  to 
answer  the  Senator  categorically.  Ob¬ 
viously  it  is  desirable  to  proceed  as  soon 
as  possible  next  week.  If  the  pending 
executive  business  shows  any  sign  of  con¬ 
clusion  within  a  reasonable  time,  I  would 
be  prepared  to  wait  before  moving  to 
proceed  in  legislative  session  with  the 
bill;  but  I  cannot  give  the  Senator  any 
assurances  on  the  subject  until  we  find 
out  the  status  of  the  Lilienthal  matter 
next  week,  _  ' _ _ • 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson]  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bark¬ 
ley]  be  excused  from  attendance  on  the 
Senate  during  the  sessions  next  week, 
in  order  that  we  may  attend  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  overseas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  permission  is  granted. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  Record  of  yestepday  cor¬ 
rected  on  page  3150,  in  the  third  column, 
about  line  43  or  44,  after  the  words  “world 
then  refused  to,”  to  add  “prohibit  the,”  so 
it  will  make  sense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFfCER.  The  cor¬ 
rection  will  be  made.  / 

ORDER  OF-  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  adopted 
yesterday  it  is  provided  that  in'  the  event 
the  motion,  which  is  the  motion  just  had, 
be  rejected,  the  Senate  immediately 
thereafter  recess.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
that  means  that  the  Senate  is  in  auto¬ 
matic  recess  at  the  moment,  or  whether 
it  is  appropriate  that  I  make  a  motion  to 
that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair’s  understanding  is  that  anything 
can  be  done  in  the  Senate  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  unanimous  consent  is  being 
obtained  for  all  that  is  now  transpiring. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  should  like  to  pro¬ 
pound  a  question  to  the  majority  leader 
concerning  the  probability  of  a  vote  be¬ 
ing  taken  on  Monday  on  any  measure 
that  may  come  before  the  Senate,  or  on 
the  nominations  now  pending  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  know  that 
a  number  of  Members  of  this  body  con¬ 
template  going  away  over  the  week  end, 
and  some  of  them  perhaps  cannot  return 
before  Tuesday.  I  should  like,  if  possible, 
to  have  an  announcement  made  and  an 
understanding  with  respect  to  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  on  Monday. 

Mr.  WHITE.  On  Monday  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  un¬ 
finished  business.  Whether  a  vote  will 
be  reached  during  Monday  afternoon  I 
cannot  say.  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing 
myself,  if  that  should  be  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  matter,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  now 
to'  agree  not  to  vote  on  Monday,  but  to 
vote-on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  agree¬ 
able  to  me,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  what  has  just  been  said  to  me,  I 
will  give  such  assurance  as  I  can  that 
there  will  be  rip  binding  vote  on  Monday. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senate  again  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  STEWART.  As  I  understand 
that  statement,  it  doesv,not  mean  that 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  Tuesday;  only 
that  there  will  not  be  a  vot&pn  Monday. 

Mr.  WHITE.  That  is  all  we  can  do. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  Presfdent - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  being  bombarded 
fore  and  aft.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  * 
Connecticut. 
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Mr.  Vandenberg,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  938] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  has  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  report  the  bill  with  amendments  favorably  to  the  Senate 
!  and'  recommend  that  it  do  pass. 

MAIN  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  President,  when  he  deems  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  to  extend  financial  and  other  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  For  this  purpose  an  appropriation  not  to 
1  exceed  $400,000,000  would  be  authorized.  In  general,  the  assistance 
I  contemplated  may  take  the  following  forms:  (1)  Financial  aid  such 
|  as  loans,  grants,  and  credits;  (2)  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
I  States  Government;  (3)  military  personnel  for  advisory  purposes 
I  only;  (4)  articles,  services,  and  information;  and  (5)  instruction  and 
nj  training  of  personnel  in  these  two  countries.  Consistent  with  the 
if  sovereign  independence  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  bill  provides  ade- 
j  quate  safeguards  against  the  improper  utilization  of  the  assistance 
r  rendered. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  GREEK-TURKISH  ISSUE 

The  difficult  situations  in  which  Greece  and  Turkey  find  themselves 
have  been  developing  over  an  extended  period.  For  some  time  it  has 
|  been  evident  that  without  outside  assistance  these  countries  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  solving  the  problems  confronting  them.  It 
appears  from  the  testimony  before  the  committee  that  the  question 
[  of  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  became  a  matter  of  urgency  for 
1  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  decision  by  the  British  Govern- 
:  ment  that  it  could  no  longer  provide  the  aid  it  had  been  giving  or  had 
planned  to  give,  and  the  subsequent  urgent  appeal  by  Greece.  The 
decision  of  the  British  Government  was  communicated  to  the  United 
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States  Government  by  notes  delivered  on  February  24,  1947;  the 
request  of  the  Greek  Government  on  March  3.  * 

In  Greece  there  exists  an  extremely  serious  economic  situation 
resulting  from  the  destruction  which  occurred  during  the  invasion 
and  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  enemy  and  from  the  disruption 
of  normal  economic  activities  which  has  been  caused  by  that  destruc¬ 
tion  and  by  postwar  internal  armed  strife.  This  armed  strife  also  is 
in  part  the  result  of  the  events  of  the  war  period.  During  the  war, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Allies,  many  thousands  of  Greeks,  organized  in 
armed  bands,  made  incessant  war  on  the  enemy.  Upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war  most  of  these  Greek  irregulars  further  demonstrated 
their  loyalty  to  their  country  by  laying  down  their  arms  and  returning 
to  peaceful  pursuits.  Communist  leaders,  however,  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  gaining  control  of  a  number  of  guerrilla  bands  and  are 
endeavoring  to  use  them  as  instruments  for  effecting  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  and  the  establishment  of  a  Communist  regime. 
These  armed  bands  are  supported  by  the  small  but  well-organized 
and  effective  Greek  Communist  Party  and  its  affiliates  and  appear 
also  to  receive  assistance  and  direction  from  sources  outside  Greece. 

Up  to  the  present  the  guerrillas  have  had  considerable  success 
creating  chaos  and  uncertainty  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  north,  and  the  evidence  presented  to  the  committee  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Greek  security  forces  will  be  unable  to  restore  domestic 
tranquillity  without  outside  assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment  and 
supplies.  The  success  of  the  bands  is  attributable  in  part  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  population,  which  has  undergone  great  suffering 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  to  the  disorganization  of  the  economy 
of  the  country;  and  to  lack  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  security 
forces  of  Greece.  The  program  of  aid  which  the  committee  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  Congress  is  designed  simultaneously  to  strengthen  the 
morale  of  the  Greek  people,  to  improve  economic  conditions,  and  to 
make  more  effective  the  Greek  security  forces. 

In  Turkey  there  do  not  exist  the  internal  disorders  which  are  the 
primary  cause  of  concern  in  Greece.  Turkey,  however,  is  under  a 
severe  economic  strain  which,  if  long  continued,  might  lead  to  con¬ 
ditions  similar  to  those  now  existing  in  Greece.  The  strain  on  the 
Turkish  economy  is  caused  to  a  large  extent  by  the  maintenance  of 
large  armed  forces  which  are  in  need  of  modernization.  Turkey  feels 
herself  obligated  to  maintain  relatively  large  armed  forces  so  long  as 
the  severe  external  pressure  under  which  she  labors  continues  to  be 
applied  to  her.  The  immediate  objectives  of  this  pressure  appear  to 
be  to  separate  certain  portions  of  eastern  Turkey  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  to  abridge  Turkish  control  over  the  Dardanelles,  but  the 
ultimate  objective  might  be  to  deprive  Turkey  of  her  independence. 
The  purpose  of  the  aid  to  Turkey  which  is  proposed  in  the  bill  under 
consideration  is  to  enable  her  to  take  certain  necessary  steps  for 
strengthening  the  effectiveness  of  her  security  forces  without  over¬ 
burdening  Turkish  economy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  its 
stability.  The  loss  by  the  Turkish  people  of  confidence  in  their  future 
might  eventually  lead  to  conditions  not  dissimilar  to  those  now 
prevailing  in  Greece. 

Your  committee  finds  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Turkey 
are  quite  different  from  those  in  Greece  and  that  consequently  there 
should  be  differences  in  the  character  of  the  assistance  to  be  rendered. 
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It  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  in  view  of  their  geographic  relation¬ 
ship,  the  collapse  and  loss  of  independence  of  one  of  these  countries 
would  have  most  serious  effects  upon  the  position  of  the  other.  Both 
countries  are  striving  to  progress  on  the  democi’atic  road,  and  both 
face  difficulties  in  this  endeavor  created  by  forces  over  which  their 
people  have  at  present  ijo  control.  The  committee  believes,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  matter  of  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  constitutes  a 
single  problem  and  that  to  extend  aid  at  this  time  to  only  one  of  these 
countries  might  give  rise  to  events  which  would  seriously  threaten 
the  independence  of  both. 

, 

THE  PRESIDENT  S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

Shortly  after  receipt  of  information  from  the  British  Government 
that  it  could  not  continue  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  after  March  31, 
u  the  President  informed  congressional  leaders  of  this  fact.  Moreover, 
on  March  12,  because  of  the  gravity  of  the  general  situation  confront¬ 
ing  the  world  and  involving  the  foreign  policy  and  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  appeared  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress. 

Stressing  the  urgent  character  of  the  Greek  situation,  the  President 
said  in  part: 

Greece  must  have  assistance  if  it  is  to  become  a  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting  democracy. 

The  United  States  must  supply  that  assistance.  We  have  already  extended 
to  Greece  certain  types  of  relief  and  economic  aid,  but  these  are  inadequate. 

There  is  no  other  country  to  which  democratic  Greece  can  turn  *  *  *. 

We  have  considered  how  the  United  Nations  might  assist  in  this  crisis.  But 
the  situation  is  an  urgent  one  requiring  immediate  action,  and  the  United  Nations 
and  its  related  organizations  are  not  in  a  position  to  extend  help  of  the  kind  that 
is  required. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Greek  Government  has  asked  for  our  aid  in 
utilizing  effectively  the  financial  and  other  assistance  we  may  give  to  Greece  and 
in  improving  its  public  administration.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
supervise  the  use  of  any  funds  made  available  to  Greece,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  dollar  spent  will  count  toward  making  Greece  self-supporting  and  will  help 
to  build  an  economy  in  which  a  healthy  democracy  can  flourish. 

Concerning  the  needs  of  Turkey,  the  President  declared: 

The  future  of  Turkey  as  an  independent  and  economically  sound  state  is  clearly 
no  less  important  to  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world  than  the  future  of 
Greece.  The  circumstances  in  which  Turkey  finds  itself  today  are  considerably 
different  from  those  of  Greece.  Turkey  has  been  spared  the  disasters  that  have 
beset  Greece;  and,  during  the  war,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  furnished 
Turkey  with  material  aid.  Nevertheless,  Turkey  now  needs  our  support. 

Since  the  war  Turkey  has  sought  financial  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  modernization  necessary  for  the 
^Maintenance  of  its  national  integrity. 

That  integrity  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  Middle 
East  *  *  *. 

As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  if  Turkey  is  to  have  the  assistance  it  needs,  the  United 
States  must  supply  it.  We  are  the  only  country  able  to  provide  that  help. 

Stating  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  broad  implications  involved 
if  the  United  States  extends  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
President  said: 

At  the  present  moment  in  world  history  nearly  every  nation  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  alternative  ways' of  life.  The  choice  is  too  often  not  a  free  one. 

One  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of  the  majority  and  is  distinguished  by 
free  institutions,  representative  government,  free  elections,  guaranties  of  individ¬ 
ual  liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  and  freedom  from  political  oppression. 
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The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of  a  minority  forcibly  imposed 
upon  the  majority.  It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppression,  a  controlled  press  and 
radio,  fixed  elections,  and  the  suppression  of  personal  freedoms. 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pres¬ 
sures. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way. 

I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primarily  through  economic  and  financial  aid 
which  is  essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly  political  processes. 

The  world  is  not  static,  and  the  status  quo  is  not  sacred.  But  we  cannot  allow 
changes  in  the  status  quo  in  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  by 
such  methods  as  coercion,  or  by  such  subterfuges  as  political  infiltration.  In 
helping  free  and  independent  nations  to  maintain  their  freedom,  the  United 
States  will  be  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Specifically  the  President  recommended: 

I  therefore  ask  the  Congress  to  provide  authority  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  the  amount  of  $400,000,000  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1948.  In 
requesting  these  funds,  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  maximum  amount  of 
relief  assistance  which  would  be  furnished  to  Greece  out  of  the  $350,000,000 
which  I  recently  requested  that  the  Congress  authorize  for  the  prevention  of 
starvation  and  suffering  in  countries  devastated  by  the  war. 

In  addition  to  funds,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  detail  of  American 
civilian  and  military  personnel  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  at  the  request  of  those 
countries,  to  assist  in  the  tasks  of  reconstruction  and  for  the  purpose  of  supervising 
the  use  of  such  financial  and  material  assistance  as  may  be  furnished.  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  authority  also  be  provided  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  selected 
Greek  and  Turkish  personnel. 

Finally,  I  ask  that,  the  Congress  provide  authority  which  will  permit  the  speed¬ 
iest  and  most  effective  use,  in  terms  of  needed  commodities,  supplies*  and  equip¬ 
ment,  of  such  funds  as  may  be  authorized. 

If  further  funds,  or  further  authority,  should  be  needed  for  purposes  indicated 
in  this  message,  1  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  situation  before  the  Congress. 

On  this  subject  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  must 
work  together. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  1  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  President,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and  when  he  deems  it  in  the 
national  interest,  to  furnish  assistance  to  these  countries  upon  terms 
and  conditions  determined  by  him.  The  assistance  authorized 
includes  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  loans,  credits,  grants,  or  other  form 
of  financial  aid;  the  detail  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government 
to  assist  those  countries ;  the  detail  of  a  limited  number  of  members  of  1 
the  military  services  of  the  United  States,  to  assist  in  an  advisory 
capacity  only;  and  provision  for  the  transfer  and  procurement  of 
articles,  services,  and  information  and  for  the  instruction  and  training 
of  personnel  of  those  countries.  The  effect  of  the  clause  "notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,”  in  section  1,  is  to  insure 
that  statutes  inconsistent  with  or  partially  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  be  not  construed  so  as 
to  prohibit  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the  section. 

Persons  detailed  under  the  authority  of  section  1  are  entitled  to  the 
rights,  privileges,  benefits,  and  status  authorized  under  existing 
legislation  with  respect  to  persons,  civilian  or  military,  as  the  case 
may  be,  detailed  to  assist  the  Governments  specified  in  such  legislation, 
without  limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  President  to  provide  for 
the  detail  of  such  persons  in  a  manner  which  will  permit  the  most 
effective  administration  in  the  field  of  the  programs  of  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 
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Section  2  permits  the  speediest  and  most  effective  use,  in  terms  of 
assistance  needed  by  Greece  and  Turkey,  of  such  funds  as  are  author¬ 
ized  in  the  bill.  Subsection  (a)  prescribes  the  manner  of  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  agencies  of  the  Government  through  which  the  President 
may  act  to  provide  assistance.  Subsection  (b)  empowers  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  authorize  the  agencies  of  the  Government  to  furnish  such 
assistance  on  the  basis  of  advance  payments  for  the  assistance  by 
;  Greece  or  Turkey.  By  virtue  of  subsection  (c),  when  any  property 
which  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of  any  agency  of  the  Government  is 
transferred  to  Greece  or  Turkey  under  the  bill,  any  funds  received 
in  payment  therefor  are  required  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts.  The  purpose  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  2 
is  to  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  any  articles  or  services  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  under  the  bill  unless  they  are  paid  for  either  from  funds 
authorized  by  the  bill  or  from  funds  paid  in  advance  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  receiving  such  articles  or  services. 

Section  3  provides  that  before  assistance  is  furnished,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  shall  agree  to  certain  reasonable  under¬ 
takings,  consistent  with  the  sovereign  independence  of  these  countries, 
which  provide  the  United  States  with  proper  safeguards  against  the 
improper  utilization  of  the  assistance  furnished.  These  undertakings 
include  permission  to  appropriate  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  observe  the  utilization  of  the  assistance  furnished, 
and  permission  to  representatives  of  the  American  press  and  radio 
to  observe  freely  and  report  fully  regarding  the  utilization  of  such 
assistance.  Such  conditions  are  not,  of  course,  intended  to  impair  in 
any  manner  the  sovereign  independence  or  internal  security  of  the 
two  countries.  Other  conditions  are  that  the  Governments  receiving 
assistance  shall  not  make  unauthorized  transfer  or  use  of  articles,  or 
unauthorized  use  or  disclosure  of  any  information,  furnished  to  them; 
shall  make  such  security  provisions  as  the  President  may  require  with 
respect  to  any  article,  service,  or  information  furnished;  and  shall  not 
use  the  proceeds  of  any  financial  aid  for  the  making  of  any  payment 
on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such 
Governments  by  any  other  foreign  government. 

In  order  that  the  most  urgent  needs  for  assistance  may  be  promptly 
,  met,  section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Reconstruction  Finance 

(Corporation  to  make  available  not  to  exceed  $100,009,000  until  such 
time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.  This  section  also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $400,000,000  from  which  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpor- 

!ation  shall  be  repaid  for  the  funds  made  available  by  it. 

Under  section  5  the  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  to  exercise  any 
power  or  authority  conferred  upon  him  through  such  agency  or  officer 
of  the  Government  as  he  shall  direct. 

Section  6  (sec.  8  of  the  amended  bill)  provides  for  the  submission 
by  the  President  of  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress  of  expenditures 
and  activities  under  the  authority  of  the  bill. 

During  its  consideration  of  the  bill  the  committee  approved  five 
amendments.  A  brief  analysis  of  these  amendments  may  be  found 
below  in  the  section  entitled  “Action  Taken  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
■  Committee.” 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  BILL  TO  RELIEF  LEGISLATION 

In  his  message  to  the  joint  session  of  the  Congress  in  which  lie- 
requested  $400,000,000  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the- 
President  stated: 

I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  maximum  amount  of  relief  assistance  which 
would  be  furnished  to  Greece  out  of  the  $350,000,000  which  I  recently  requested 
that  the  Congress  authorize  for  the  prevention  of  starvation  and  suffering  in 
countries  devastated  by  the  war. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  State  testified  during  the- 
course  of  the  hearings  before  the  committee  that  they  contemplated 
that  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  of  the  appropriation  for  relief 
purposes  would  be  utilized  for  the  furnishing  of  relief  supplies  to- 
Greece.  The  amount  so  used  for  relief  purposes  in  Greece  would  thus 
be  in  addition  to  that  portion  of  the  $400,000,000  authorized  in  the 
present  bill  which  may  be  used  for  furnishing  financial,  economic,  and 
technical  assistance  to  Greece. 

Your  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  two  measures  do  not  in  any  way 
overlap  as  the  relief  legislation  is  designed  to  deal  with  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  country  to  prevent  starvation  and  suffering. 
The  funds  provided  in  this  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  devoted  to- 
the  essential  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  needs  of  Greece  and  to 
the  other  technical  assistance  which  will  be  described  in  detail  in  later- 
sections  of  this  report. 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  program  envisaged  in  S.  938: 
to  American  foreign  policy  in  general,  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
go  to  extraordinary  lengths  in  developing  all  possible  information  as  a 
basis  for  intelligent  judgment  in  Congress  and  the  country.  To  this- 
end  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  invited  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  submit  any  questions  they  might  have  with 
respect  to  the  extension  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  As  a  result 
of  this  invitation  more  than  400  such  questions  were  received.  These 
questions  were  consolidated  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  and  a  composite 
questionnaire  of  110  items  was  submitted  to  the  State  Department  on 
March  20  for  reply. 

Subsequently  many  of  the  questions  were  answered  in  the  state¬ 
ments  made  to  the  committee  by  Secretaries  Acheson,  Patterson, 
Forrestal,  and  Clayton.  On  March  29  the  State  Department  sub¬ 
mitted  a  complete  reply  to  the  committee.  The  questionnaire,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Department’s  replies  to  each  question,  was  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  on  April  1.  It  is  believed  that  the  information 
contained  therein  has  done  much  to  clarify  many  important  issues 
and  furnish  the  Senate  with  the  information  necessary  for  intelligent 
action. 

THE  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

The  committee  began  its  formal  consideration  of  the  principles 
involved  in  S.  938  the  day  after  the  President  delivered  his  message 
to  the  joint  session  of  Congress.  On  March  13  Acting  Secretary 
Acheson,  Secretary  Patterson,  and  Secretary  Forrestal  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  executive  session  to  discuss  with  the  members 
the  [implications  of  the  program  proposed  by  the  President.  One 
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week  later  the  chairman  of  the  committee  submitted  to  the  State 
Department  the  questionnaire  referred  to  above. 

Meantime  public  hearings  were  held  from  Monday,  March  24,  to 
Monday,  March  31,  inclusive.  Acting  Secretary  Acheson,  Secretary 
Patterson,  Secretary  Forrestal,  and  Under  Secretary  Clayton  ap¬ 
peared  on  March  24  and  25.  Some  33  other  witnesses,  many  of  them 
representatives  of  local  or  national  organizations,  appeared  personallv 
before  the  committee  on  March  26,  27,  and  31.  A  complete  list  of 
these  witnesses  and  the  organizations  they  represent  will  be  found 
below.  In  executive  session  on  Friday,  March  28,  and  Tuesday, 
April  1,  the  committee  again  had  before  it  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son,  and  Mr.  Forrestal  and  also  heard  the  Ambassador  to  Greece,  Mr. 
Lincoln  McVeagh,  and  the  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Mr.  Edward  C. 
W  ilson,  and  Mr.  Paul  Porter,  chief  of  the  President’s  special  economic 
mission  to  Greece. 

The  committee  also  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  had  introduced  amendments  to  S.  938  to  appear.  Accord¬ 
ingly  on  April  1,  Senator  Ball,  Senator  Johnson,  Senator  Murray,  and 
Senator  Pepper  explained  their  amendments  and  discussed  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  bill  with  the  committee. 


NONGOVERNMENTAL  WITNESSES 


On  March  24,  25,  and  31  the  committee  heard  33  nongovernmental 
witnesses.  A  few  of  these  testified  as  individuals  but  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  them  represented  either  local,  State,  or  National  organizations. 
Many  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  objected  to  the  provisions  of 
S.  938  mainly  on  the  following  grounds:  (1)  Unilateral  action  by  the 
United  States  in  the  way  of  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  United  Nations;  (2)  the  extension  of  military 
assistance  to  these  countries  might  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  world 
peace;  (3)  it  was  objectionable  to  support  in  this  fashion  the  regimes 
now  in  power  in  Greece  and  Turkey;  and  (4)  this  initial  request  for 
aid  might  result  in  a  series  of  similar  requests  from  other  states  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  These  and  other  objections  raised  during 
the  hearings  are  examined  in  later  sections  of  this  report. 

During  the  hearings  the  committee  heard  every  witness  who  asked 
to  appear.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  witnesses  who 
testified  did  not  represent  a  good  cross  section  of  American  public 
opinion.  Most  of  the  leading  religious,  educational,  labor,  farm,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  professional  organizations  did  not  ask  to  be  heard.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  few  weeks  intervening  since 
March  12,  their  policy-forming  organs  have  been  unable  to  meet  to 
consider  the  matter. 

A  full  list  of  the  witnesses,  together  with  the  organizations  they 
represented,  follows: 


Bolte,  Charles  G.,  chairman,  American  Veterans  Committee. 

Boss,  Dr.  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  secretary,  Commission  on  World  Peace,  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Brodsky,  Nathan  E.,  president,  Zionist  Council  of  Essex  County,  N.  J. 

Cloward,  Rev.  Donald  B.,  executive  secretary,  Council  on  Christian  Social  Prog- 
gress,  Northern  Baptist  Convention. 

Couvaras,  Costa  G. 

Eichelberger,  Clark,  American  Association  for  United  Nations. 

Fairchild,  Prof.  Henry  Pratt,  secretary,  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship. 
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Fields,  Allen  D.,  Nation  Associates. 

Fleischnian,  Henry,  national  secretary,  the  Socialist  Party. 

Gillette,  Col.  Douglas  H.,  technical  adviser  to  Greek  Embassy. 

Inman,  Prof.  Samuel  Guy,  guest  professor  of  international  relations,  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University. 

Karanikas,  Alex,  American  Council  for  a  Democratic  Greece. 

Kingdon,  Dr.  Frank,  cochairman,  Progressive  Citizens  of  America. 

LaGuardia,  Fiorello. 

Mallery,  Lawrence. 

Margold,  Mrs.  Stella,  correspondent,  Boston,  Mass. 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Katherine  Lee,  legislative  secretary,  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

McDonald,  Dr.  J.  J.  (Rutherford  Sharp),  radio  broadcaster. 

Melish,  Rev.  William  H.,  chairman,  National  Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend¬ 
ship. 

Mitchell,  Prof.  Broadus,  Post  War  World  Council. 

Moore,  Mrs.  S.  J. 

Muste,  Rev.  A.  J.,  secretary,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

Pirinskv,  George,  national  secretary,  Macedonian  American  People’s  League. 
Popper,  Martin,  secretary,  National  Lawyers’  Guild. 

Schutzer,  Arthur  J.,  executive  secretary,  American  Labor  Party,  New  York  State. 
Shaw,  Mark  R,  associate  secretary,  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War. 
Smith,  Russell,  National  Farmers’  Union. 

Taylor,  Arthur  K.,  Society  of  Friends. 

Thom,  William  T.  Ill,  member,  Society  of  Friends. 

Vernon,  Miss  Mabel,  director  of  People’s  Mandate  Committee. 

Waters,  Mrs.  Agnes. 

Watley,  David. 

Wood,  Richard  R. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  STATEMENTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  WITNESSES 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  statements  made  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  Acting  Secretary  Acheson,  Secretary  Patterson,  Secretary 
Forrestal,  and  Under  Secretary  Clayton  excerpts  from  their  statements 
are  reproduced  below  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  general  situation  and  the  basic  problems  confronting  us  were 
well  summarized  in  Acting  Secretary  Aclieson’s  formal  statement  on 
March  24,  in  which  he  said  in  part: 

The  cessation  of  outside  aid  to  Greece  means  immediate  crisis.  Unless  help  is 
forthcoming  from  some  other  quarter,  Greece’s  economy  will  quickly  collapse, 
very  possibly  carrying  away  with  it  the  authority  of  the  government  and  its 
power  to  maintain  order  and  the  essential  services.  *  *  * 

Essential  imports  for  civilians  and  for  the  army  under  the  circumstances  can 
continue  for  only  a  few  weeks.  Two  weeks  ago  the  dollar  resources  available  to 
Greece  were  only  $14,000.000 — enough  for  1  month’s  imports  of  food  and  other 
essentials  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  If  imports  should  cease, 
the  price  of  such  goods  as  are  available  would  very  rapidly  reach  astronomical 
figures.  This  is  inflation.  Its  results  in  a  country  so  dependent  upon  imports 
would  be  paralysis  of  the  government  and  of  economic  life.  It  would  also  very 
probably  mean  the  end  of  Greek  freedom  and  independence. 

The  armed  bands  in  the  north,  under  Communist  leadership,  are  already 
fighting.  In  the  event  of  economic  collapse  and  Government  paralysis,  these 
bands  would  undoubtedly  increase  in  strength  until  they  took  over  Greece  and 
instituted  a  totalitarian  government  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  countries  to 
the  north  of  Greece.  The  rule  of  an  armed  minority  would  fasten  itself  upon  the 
people  of  Greece. 

In  this  critical  situation,  Greece  has  urgently  asked  the  United  States  for  help. 
She  requests  financial  assistance  for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  to  enable  her 
to  carry  on  essential  imports  of  food,  clothing,  and  fuel  necessary  for  the  subsis¬ 
tence  of  her  people;  (2)  to  enable  her  to  organize  and  equip  her  army  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  be  able  to  restore  order  throughout  her  territory;  and  (3)  to  enable 
her  to  begin  the  process  of  reconstruction  by  putting  her  production  facilities  in 
order;  (4)  finally,  Greece  requests  the  aid  of  experienced  American  administrative, 
economic,  and  technical  personnel  to  assure  the  effective  utilization  of  what- 
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ever  financial  aid  may  be  extended  her  and  to  help  her  to  begin  the  reconstruction 
of  her  own  economy  and  public  administration. 

The  situation  in  Turkej7  is  substantially  different,  but  Turkey  also  needs  our 
help.  The  Turkish  Army  has  been  mobilized  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
and  this  has  put  a  severe  strain  upon  the  national  economy.  During  the  war 
Turkey  received  substantial  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
which  helped  her  to  carry  this  load. 

Today  the  Turkish  economy  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  the  full  load  required 
for  its  national  defense  and  at  the  same  time  proceed  with  that  economic  develop¬ 
ment  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  country  in  sound  condition.  With  some  help 
from  the  United  States,  and  further  assistance  which  Turkey  may  be  able  to 
negotiate  with  United  Nations  financial  organs,  Turkey  should  be  in  a  position 
to  continue  the  development  of  her  own  resources  and  increase  her  productivity, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  her  national  defenses  at  a  level  necessary  to 
protect  her  freedom  and  independence  *  *  *. 

The  situation  of  Greece  and  Turkey  confronts  us  with  only  two  alternatives. 
We  can  either  grant  aid  to  those  countries  or  we  can  deny  that  aid.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  putting  the  responsibility  for  extending  the  aid  which  Greece  has 
asked  from  the  United  States  on  some  other  nation  or  upon  the  United  Nations. 

This  becomes  clear  when  we  consider  the  specific  problems  that  confront  Greece 
today  and  the  specific  kinds  of  assistance  that  Greece  has  requested  from  the 
United  Nations  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  United  States  on  the  other. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  problem  arising  from  outside  Greece’s  borders.  Greece 
I  has  charged  before  the  Security  Council  that  armed  bands  operating  within  her 
territory  are  partly  supplied,  trained,  and  given  refuge  in  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Albania,  and  that  these  bands  are  moving  back  and  forth  across  the  border. 
Greece  has  asked  the  United  Nations  for  help  in  dealing  with  this  situation,  and 
the  Security  Council  has  appointed  a  Commission  which  is  at  the  present  moment 
investigating  the  Greek  charges  .on  the  spot.  It  is  expected  that  this  Commission 
will  begin  writing  its  report  early  in  April,  and  that  report  should  be  ready  shortly 
thereafter. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  report  will  contain  or  the  action  that  may  be  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  upon  it.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  United  Nations' 
action  in  this  matter  will  result  in  the  cessation  of  disturbances  along  Greece’s 
northern  borders.  Such  a  result  would  be  a  most  vital  contribution  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Greece  and  make  possible  the  task  of  stabilization  and  rehabilitation.  It 
would  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  assistance  which  Greece  has  asked  from  the 
United  States.  More  is  needed  to  deal  with  internal  disorder  and  economic 
break-down. 

The  second  problem  confronting  the  Greek  Government  is  the  need  for  supplies 
and  funds  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  its  internal  difficulties,  namely,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  order  in  the  country  and  the  averting  of  economic  collapse.  The  United 
|  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  the  British  Government, 
have  been  helping  Greece  with  these  particular  problems,  and  the  present  crisis 
has  arisen  because  those  two  supports  must  be  withdrawn. 

To  whom  was  Greece  to  turn?  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  which  recently  sent  a  mission  to  Greece  recommended  that  the 
Greek  Government  request  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  extend  aid  to  it  in 
securing  funds  for  the  continuation  of  essential  food  and  other  imports  to  cover 
the  period  after  UNRRA’s  withdrawal,  until  expanding  exports,  international 
development  loans,  and  expanding  production  should  enable  Greece  to  balance 
its  international  accounts. 

If  Greece  had  applied  to  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  related  organizations, 
the  essential  element  of  time  would  have  been  lost  and  the  end  result  would  have 
been  the  same.  The  funds  would  have  to  come  primarily  from  the  United  States. 
The  United  Nations  does  not  of  itself  possess  funds.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  is  an  advisory  body  that  recommends  economic  and  financial  and  social 
action  to  member  states.  The  International  Bank,  which  is  just  now  completing 
its  organization,  is  set  up  primarily  to  make  self-liquidating  loans  for  long-term 
reconstruction  purposes.  It  has  not  yet  made  any  loans  whatsoever.  The 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  is  still  in  its  early  organization  stage. 

It  may  be  that  at  some  future  time  the  United  Nations  will  be  organized  and 
equipped  so  as  to  render  emergency  aid  to  member  states  of  the  kind  now  needed 
in  Greece  and  Turkey.  But,  as  the  President  said,  the  United  Nations  and  its 
related  organizations  are  not  now  in  position  to  extend  help  of  the  kind  that  is 
|  required.  Even  if  some  organ  of  the  United  Nations  should  decide  to  recommend 
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assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  it  would  have  eventually  to  turn  primarily  to 
the  United  States  for  funds  and  supplies  and  technical  assistance.  Even  if  the 
project  were  not  blocked  by  the  objections  of  certain  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  much  time  would  have  been  lost,  and  time  is  of  the  essence  *  *  * 

Under  Secretary  Clayton  took  up  specially  the  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  aspects  of  the  proposed  program,  saying  in  part: 

I  shall  endeavor  to  outline  the  program  of  assistance  which  is  proposed.  The 
Congress  has  already  been  advised  that  with  the  termination  of  UNRRA  ship¬ 
ments  Greece  will  require  minimum  relief  aid  of  $50,000,000  if  serious  malnutrition 
and  further  retrogression  in  the  minimum  operation  of  the  economy  are  to  be 
prevented.  This  sum  will  be  provided  under  the  post-UNRR  A  relief  bill  if  this  is 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

This  amount  of  relief  aid  alone  would  not,  however,  be  enough  to  restore  do¬ 
mestic  security  and  provide  the  minimum  reconstruction  and  stability  which  are 
essential  if  Greece  is  again  to  take  her  place  among  the  self-supporting  demo¬ 
cratic  nations  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  believed  that  approximately  $300,000,000  will  be  necessary. 
Of  this,  about  half  would  be  devoted  to  making  available  to  the  Greek  armed 
forces  the  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  rations,  and  equipment  necessary  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  guerrillas.  The  political  and  military  reasons  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Greek  Army  have  been  discussed  by  others,  but  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  establishment  of  military  security  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  economic 
stability.  *  *  * 

The  economic  program  envisaged  will  cost  about  $150  million.  Of  this  amount 
we  have  estimated  that  imported  equipment  and  materials  for  reconstruction 
until  June  30,  1948,  will  cost  about  $50,000,000.  The  first  priority  in  reconstruc¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  the  restoration  of  transport  facilities.  Internal  transporta¬ 
tion  in  Greece  is  a  serious  bottleneck  to  further  recovery. 

The  railroad  network  should  be  restored  and  sufficient  rolling  stock  provided. 
Greek  highways  have  deteriorated  so  seriously  that  the  life  of  vehicles  is  only  a 
fraction  of  normal  and  operating  costs  are  excessively  high.  The  two  principal 
Greek  ports,  Piraeus  and  Salonica,  were  very  badly  damaged  and  have  been  re¬ 
stored  on  only  a  provisional  basis. 

In  order  to  make  progress  toward  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  transport  system, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  import  considerable  quantities  of  rolling  stock,  rails,  struc¬ 
tural  steel  and  bridge-building  material,  road  machinery  and  earth-moving  equip¬ 
ment,  some  vehicles,  and  the  services  of  United  States  contractors  and  technicians. 

Restoration  of  damaged  and  destroyed  electric  utilities  and  communications 
systems  must  also  be  given  a  high  priority.  Substantial  imports  of  electrical 
machinery  and  communications  equipment  will  be  required. 

The  various  flood-control,  irrigation,  and  water-control  projects  likewise  require 
restoration.  These  facilities  were  neglected  by  the  Nazi  invaders  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  was  either  destroyed  or  removed. 
The  dams,  dikes,  canals,  and  ditches  have,  as  a  result,  deteriorated  seriously,  and 
unless  they  can  be  reclaimed  soon,  further  deterioration  and  loss  of  agricultural 
output  is  inevitable.  Hydraulic  dredges,  draglines,  bulldozers,  and  tractors  are 
needed.  Such  equipment  will  have  to  be_  imported. 

Industrial  facilities  in  Greece  need  extensive  repair;  and  equipment  removed 
or  destroyed  by  the  Nazis  needs  to  be  replaced.  Substantial  imports  of  industrial 
and  mining  equipment  will  be  required  to  permit  Greek  production  to  return  to 
prewar  levels. 

In  addition  to  industrial  reconstruction,  Greece  urgently  needs  further  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture.  UNRRA  has  made  a  start  by  the 
importation  of  some  livestock,  farm  machinery,  food-processing  equipment,  and 
the  like.  Our  program  includes  $20,000,000  for  this  important  task.  *  *  * 

It  is  our  firm  opinion  that  the  reconstruction  program  in  Greece  cannot  be 
carried  out  successfully  unless  consumers’  goods  are  made  available  from  abroad, 
roughly  equivalent  in  value  to  the  drachma  expenditures  in  connection  therewnth. 
The  best  available  estimate  of  these  expenditures  is  $80,000,000.  The  precise 
method  of  carrying  out  an  integrated  program  of  reconstruction,  including  the 
procurement  and  distribution  of  the  necessary  consumers’  goods  should,  I  believe, 
be  left  for  determination  by  the  American  mission  which  it  is  proposed  to  send 
to  Greece.  *  *  * 

Turkey  has  sufficient  current  foreign  exchange  earnings  to  finance  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  the  normal  requirements  of  the  civilian  economy.  Turkey  also  has 
about  $245,000,000  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  largely  accumulated  during  the 
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war  under  circumstances  which  will  no  longer  prevail.  The  existence  of  this 
reserve  has  contributed  in  large  part  to  the  maintenance  of  confidence  in  the 
Turkish  currency  and  avoidance  of  strong  inflationary  tendencies.  This  reserve 
also  helps  to  give  Turkey  a  credit  standing  which  should  enable  her  to  secure, 
through  existing  credit  channels,  a  portion  of  the  funds  she  needs  for  general 
economic  development.  It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  Turkey  will 
continue  to  add  to  her  foreign  exchange  reserves  indefinitely  in  view  of  the  un¬ 
usually  favorable  conditions  which  existed  for  her  during  the  war. 

If  Turkey  has  to  spend  large  amounts  of  foreign  exchange  for  strengthening 
her  military  defenses,  she  can  accomplish  this,  if  at  all,  only  at  the  expense  of  a 
serious  reduction  in  her  currency  reserves  and  curtailment  of  civilian  imports 
which  would  seriously  react  on  her  domestic  economy.  This  development  would 
impair  the  credit  standing  upon  which  Turkey  depends  for  obtaining  financial 
assistance  for  general  economic  development. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  none  of  the  $100,000,000  recommended  for  Turkey 
is  for  normal  civilian  supply  purposes.  All  of  it  will  be  expended  for  purposes 
which  will  contribute  to  the  security  of  Turkey.  This  would  include  equipment 
for  the  Turkish  armed  forces  and,  possibly,  related  projects  such  as  rehabilitation 
of  the  Turkish  railroad  system. 

Secretary  Patterson  stressed  the  military  needs  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  saying,  in  part,  in  liis  statement  of  March  24: 

f  Timely  assistance  at  this  time  on  our  part  should  enable  the  Greek  forces  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  armed  resistance  and  to  restore  order.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  assistance  is  needed. 

The  Greek  Army  and  Air  Force  are  obliged  to  depend  on  external  sources  for 
their  military  equipment  and  for  their  food  supply.  The  proposed  assistance 
will  enable  the  Greek  Government  to  procure  equipment  and  supplies  not  obtain¬ 
able  in  their  own  country,  as  wTell  as  assistance  in  the  training  and  instruction  of 
key  personnel  in  operation  and  maintenance  of  equipment  so  procured.  The 
material  required  is  principally  repairs  and  gasoline  for  airplanes,  weapons  and 
ammunition,  vehicles  and  fuel,  clothing  and  food.  In  money  value,  weapons  and 
ammunition  account  for  about  one-third;  vehicles,  fuel,  clothing,  and  food  for 
another  one-third;  the  balance  would  go  for  such  items  as  engineering  supplies, 
communications  equipment  (such  as  radios,  telephones,  and  wire),  mules  and 
horses  for  use  in  the  mountains,  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 

It  is  believed  that  about  one-half  of  the  requirements  would  consist  of  civilian- 
type  supplies.  The  need  for  a  considerable  part  of  these  supplies  can  be  met  from 
present  War  Department  stocks.  But  since  a  portion  only  can  be  provided  out 
of  surplus  stocks,  the  passage  of  legislation  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  replenishment  of  War  Department  stocks  by  procurement  from  United 
States  sources. 

We  believe  that  we  have  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  assistance  required  by  the  Greeks.  We  feel  assured  that  the  authorization 
requested  in  the  legislation  is  in  an  amount  which  is  justified  by  the  requirements 
of  the  situation.  We  are  taking  steps  to  review  and  to  study  in  detail  the  data 
upon  which  the  recommendations  are  based.  Clearly,  however,  the  urgency  of 
the  situation  does  not  justify  the  delay  which  would  be  required  to  make  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  long  lists  of  supplies  and  of  all  the  various  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment  upon  which  the  estimates  are  based.  *  *  * 

As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  it  is  our  purpose  in  programing  assistance  to  Turkey 
to  provide  the  most  necessary  of  their  military  requirements  which  they  are  not  in 
a  position  to  provide  for  themselves.  Without  such  assistance,  Turkey  may  be 
unable  to  maintain  its  national  integrity,  which,  as  the  President  has  stated,  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  Middle  East.  We  know  that  the 
situation  of  the  Turkish  armed  forces  and  the  internal  condition  of  Turkey  are 
not  at  this  time  as  acute  as  in  the  case  of  Greece;  and  we  know  also  that  assistance 
rendered  to  Greece  will  have  valuable  collateral  effects  upon  the  Turkish  position. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  we  should  be  forehanded  in  facing  this  situation  by 
taking  positive  steps  to  avert  further  crises.  *  *  * 

To  summarize:  In  Greece,  the  situation  is  one  characterized  by  internal 
disorder  due  to  economic  crisis  and  to  the  warfare  waged  by  the  armed  bands. 
Our  objective  is  to  help  the  Greek  Government  economically  and  militarily. 
From  the  War  Department  viewpoint,  the  best  way  to  render  military  assistance 
is  to  provide  equipment  with  which  to  make  possible  Greek  control  of  her  internal 
disorders  and  at  the  same  time  permit  reorganization  of  the  Greek  Army  as  an 
effective  force  in  the  preservation  of  national  integrity  and  peace.  We  can  help 
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Turkey  from  the  military  standpoint,  first  by  our  assistance  to  Greece,  and  second 
by  making  it  possible  for  the  Turks  to  modernize  their  armed  forces  to  an  extent 
which  will  enable  them  to  maintain  their  stability  at  this  time. 

Secretary  Forrestal  said  in  liis  statement  of  March  24  with  regard 
to  the  naval  aspects  of  the  situation : 

As  regards  Greece,  preliminar3'  departmental  studies  based  on  the  limited 
information  now  available  indicate  that  Greek  naval  needs  will  consist  principally 
of  certain  types  of  amphibious  vessels  such  as  tank  landing  ships,  personnel  boats, 
tugs,  and  other  minor  craft.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  requirement  for  mine¬ 
sweepers  and  minesweeping  gear  to  sweep  mines  from  coastal  waters  to  clear  the 
way  for  coastal  shipping  needed  to  support  the  Greek  economy.  Information 
currently  available  as  to  the  extent  that  other  naval  material  is  required  or  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  requirements  for  instruction  and  training  of  Greek  naval  per¬ 
sonnel  is  incomplete.  These  matters  can  be  determined  when  a  report  is  available 
from  those  United  States  naval  personnel  who  may  be  sent  to  Greece. 

Information  available  to  the  Navy  Department  indicates  that  British  assistance 
to  the  Greek  Navy  during  the  last  year  totaled  over  $8,000,000  including, 
among  other  things,  fuel,  food,  ordnance  materials,  and  clothing.  This  expendi¬ 
ture,  if  it  may  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  current  requirements,  will  of 
course  be  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  naval  ships  which  may  be  required  by  Greece,. 

As  in  the  case  with  Greece,  the  Navy  Department  has  only  preliminary  and 
incomplete  information  regarding  Turkish  naval  needs.  Requests  and  inquiries 
received  from  the  Turks  are  of  a  preliminary  and  tentative  character.  However, 
a  thorough  investigation  concerning  the  present  condition  of  the  Turkish  Navy 
and  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  necessary  tactical  and  strategic  employment  of  the 
Turkish  Navy  must  be  made.  Details  would  be  determined  by  naval  experts 
who  could  be  sent  to  Turkey  under  the  authority  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 


PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  MONEY  WOULD  BE  SP«NT 

Greece 

The  program  of  assistance  proposed  in  S.  938  does  not  duplicate  the 
relief  assistance  for  Greece  provided  under  the  post-UNRRA  relief 
resolution  now  before  the  Congress  (H.  J.  Res.  153).  The  Department 
of  State  estimates  that  at  least  $50,000,000  would  come  from  the 
funds  authorized  by  House  Joint  Resolution  153  to  meet  minimum 
relief  needs  in  Greece  to  prevent  serious  malnutrition  and  further 
retrogression  in  the  operation  of  the  national  economy. 

The  assistance  proposed  in  S.  938  provides  an  additional  sum  of 
about  $300,000,000  for  Greece.  This  total  consists  of  $150,000,000 
for  arms,  ammunition,  rations,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Greek  armed  forces  for  15  months  ending  June  30,  1948. 
This  sum  will  permit  the  Greek  armed  forces  to  maintain  a  determined 
campaign  against  guerrilla  bands  during  the  summer  of  1947  and  to 
maintain  their  forces  at  a  strength  sufficient  to  assure  internal  order 
thereafter. 

The  remaining  $150,000,000  in  the  Greek  program  is  intended  for 
civilian  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.  Of  this  amount,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  estimates  that  $50,000,000  will  be  required  for  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  needed 
in  reconstruction  projects.  A  preliminary  break-down  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  program  would  be  as  follows:  Roads,  $10,000,000;  railroads, 
$11,000,000;  ports  and  harbor  facilities,  $3,000,000;  public  utilities 
and  telecommunications,  $5,000,000;  reclamation  and  irrigation, 
$8,000,000;  industrial  reconstruction,  $6,000,000;  mines,  $2,000,000; 
and  housing,  $5,000,000.  First  priority  in  this  list  would  be  given  to 
restoration  of  transport  facilities  in  order  to  break  this  serious  bottle¬ 
neck  to  further  recovery  in  Greece.  In  order  to  make  progress  in 
restoration  of  railways  and  highway  transportation  and  of  port 
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facilities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  considerable  quantities  of 
rolling-stock,  rails,  structural  steel,  road  machinery,  some  vehicles 
and  services  of  American  contractors  and  technicians. 

Restoration  of  damaged  and  destroyed  electric  utilities  and  com¬ 
munications  systems  is  also  given  a  high  priority.  The  various  flood- 
control,  irrigation,  and  water-control  projects,  which  suffered  serious 
damage  and  deterioration,  also  require  restoration  in  order  to  prevent 
loss  of  agricultural  output  and  further  deterioration.  Industrial 
facilities  in  Greece  need  extensive  repair;  and  equipment  removed  or 
destroyed  by  the  Nazis  needs  to  be  replaced.  All  these  require  sub¬ 
stantial  imports  of  a  wide  variety  of  supplies  and  equipment,  and  of 
technical  services,  in  order  to  bring  Greek  production  back  to  prewar 
levels. 

In  addition  to  industrial  reconstruction,  the  program  provides 
$20,000,000  for  agricultural  rehabilitation.  UNRRA  made  a  start 
by  the  importation  of  some  livestock,  farm  machinery,  food-processing 
equipment  and  the  like.  Greece  urgently  needs  additional  assistance 
for  these  purposes  and  for  repairs  equipment  and  fishing  equipment 
in  order  to  enable  her  to  increase  her  agricultural  output  for  domestic 
consumption  and  for  foreign-exchange  producing  exports. 

Turkey 

The  $100,000,000  recommended  for  Turkey  is  to  be  expended  for 
purposes  which  will  contribute  to  the  security  of  Turkey.  This 
would  include  equipment  for  the  Turkish  armed  forces,  and,  to  the 
extent  that  further  studies  may  indicate  desirable,  related  projects  of 
military  significance  such  as  rehabilitation  of  the  Turkish  railway 
system.  No  part  of  the  amount  recommended  for  Turkey  is  for 
normal  civilian  supply  purposes. 

TIME  FOR  WHICH  ASSISTANCE  WILL  BE  GRANTED 

The  amount  of  $400,000,000  authorized  under  S.  938  would  be 
sufficient  to  cover  expenditures  through  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1948,  for  the  program  for  both  Greece  and  Turkey.  Whether  further 
expenditures  may  be  required  for  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  now  be  determined.  In  any  event,  the  successful  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  funds  so  authorized  for  Greece  and  Turkey  would 
improve  considerably  their  economic  and  their  credit  position. 

SUPERVISION  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FUNDS 

The  organization  plans  of  such  a  mission  have  not  been  completed, 
but  action  would  be  taken  promptly  to  send  a  small  group,  perhaps 
25  to  50,  headed  by  a  chief  of  outstanding  ability,  to  initiate  the 
program,  and  to  develop  the  plans  in  more  detail,  and  to  establish 
the  necessary  relationships  with  the  Greek  Government.  Expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  Greek  program  would  not  be  made  until  specific  plans 
have  been  developed,  and  have  been  approved  by  this  Government. 
The  American  mission  in  Greece  would  be  in  a  position  to  carry  a 
large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  activity.  The  expenditure  in 
Greece  of  any  funds  that  may  be  made  available  to  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  program  would  be  subject  to  control  by  the  American 
mission  there.  Purchases  in  the  United  States  with  the  funds  made 
available  would  be  made  through  the  procurement  agencies  of  this 
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Government,  or,  if  made  otherwise,  would  be  subject  to  careful  super¬ 
vision  and  strict  control. 

Tlie  committee  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  fullest  success 
will  not  be  achieved  unless  competent  persons  are  sent  to  Greece  to 
insure  the  development  of  controls  at  key  points  and  to  supervise 
their  application.  The  United  States  Government  must  be  assured 
that  sound  policies  will  be  adopted  and  effectively  administered  in 
matters  such  as  the  following: 

Fiscal  methods,  a  modern  tax  structure,  strict  husbanding  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  Greek  people,  conserva¬ 
tion  of  remaining  gold  resources,  a  restriction  on  unessential  imports, 
and  the  expansion  of  Greece’s  exports.  These  measures  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  Greece  to  achieve  stability. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  military  programs  will  be 
administered  through  small  groups  of  United  States  military  and 
naval  personnel  sent  to  Turkey  and  Greece.  These  would  review 
requirements  and  advise  in  the  best  application  and  use  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  equipment,  made  available  to  the  armed  forces  of  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

FORM  OF  FINANCIAL  AID — GIFT,  LOAN  OR  GRANT 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  determine  the  terms  upon 
which  assistance  will  be  furnished  to  Greece  and  Turkey  from  the 
appropriations  authorized.  These  terms  may  be  loans,  credits,  grants, 
or  otherwise.  In  view  of  the  unusual  conditions  confronting  us  in  this 
situation,  the  committee  does  not  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  or 
practical  to  attempt  to  specify  further  in  the  legislation  what  these 
terms  might  be. 

Assistance  provided  under  this  bill  for  military  purposes,  being 
essential  to  our  own  security,  and  not  in  itself  creating  the  where¬ 
withal  to  repay,  should  be  made  as  a  clear  grant.  Financial  assistance 
for  current  civihan  consumption  should  also  be  a  grant  since  such 
assistance  would  not  directly  produce  capital  assets.  Repayment 
could  be  sought,  however,  when  the  direct  effect  of. the  financial  aid  is 
to  create  capital  assets  and  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the.  receiving 
country  to  meet  such  obligations  in  foreign  exchange.  However, 
financial  repayment  obligations  should  not  be  established  if  there 
appears  to  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  repayment. 

EXTENT  OF  PREVIOUS  AID  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Greece 

The  United  States  Government  has  made  available  to  the  Greek 
Government  up  to  the  beginning  of  1947  approximately  $196,500,000 
in  loans  or  credits  as  indicated  below.  Of  this  amount,  approximately 
$56,000,000  are  available  for  further  use  in  the  future.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  share  of  UNRRA  shipments  to  Greece  amounts 
to  $255,000,000  (excluding  freight). 
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United  States  aid  to  Greece 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


United  States  agency 

Authorized 

Disbursed 

Remainder 

available 

Export-Import  Bank.  _ 

$25.0 

$5.2 

$19.8 

OFLC  Surplus  Credit _ 

45.0 

23.8 

21.2 

Maritime  Commission _ 

45.0 

30.0 

15.0 

81.  5 

81.  5 

Total _ 

196.  5 

140.  5 

56.0 

UNRRA  .  .  _ 

255.0 

Total  .  _ _ _ _ _ 

451.  5 

Turkey 

The  United  States  Government  has  disbursed  or  advanced  $101,- 
000,000  to  Turkey  as  aid  of  one  sort  or  another  since  the  war  began. 
Turkey  has  remaining  $30,000,000  more  from  the  authorizations 
available  for  further  use.  UNRRA,  to  which  the  United  States  con¬ 
tributed,  has  made  no  advances  to  Turkey.  A  summary  of  United 
States  aid  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  January  31,  1947,  follows: 


United  States  Agency 

Authorized 

Disbursed 

Remainder 

available 

Export-Import  Bank: 

$3, 060. 000 
25, 000,  000 
10,000,000 
i  90, 000, 000 
2, 919, 811 

$3,  060, 000 
20, 094, 560 
6, 773, 482 

$4, 905, 440 
3,  226,  518 
90, 000, 000 
2,919,  811 

130, 979, 811 

101,051,769 

29, 928, 042 

1  In  addition,  the  Turkish  Government  received  $5,000,000  in  lend-lease  articles  for  which  it  paid  cash. 


NATURE  OP  THE  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROPOSED 

It  has  been  clearly  brought  out  in  the  hearings  that  the  military 
assistance  contemplated  in  the  bill  will  consist  only  of  arms  and  other 
supplies  for  the  armed  forces  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  such  supplies  to 
be  provided  on  the  basis  of  investigations  and  recommendations  by 
small  military  missions  sent  out  by  the  United  States  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  It  is  proposed  solely  to  help  these  Governments  help  them¬ 
selves  and  not  to  assume  military  responsibilities  for  them.  There  is 
no  plan  to  send  to  Greece  or  Turkey  combat  forces  of  any  nature. 
The  supplies  in  question  are  expected  to  have,  in  the  case  of  Greece,  a 
maximum  value  of  about  $150,000,000  .and,  in  the  case  of  Turkey, 
about  $100,000,000  during  the  period  ending  June  30,  1948.  They 
will  be  designed  in  each  case  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  armed  forces  as  they  may  be  determined  by  American 
experts. 

Secretary  Patterson  testified  that  the  material  required  for  Greece — 

is  principally  repairs  and  gasoline  for  airplanes,  weapons  and  ammunition,  vehicles 
and  fuel,  clothing  and  food.  In  money  value,  weapons  and  ammunition  account 
for  about  one-third;  vehicles,  fuel,  clothing,  and  food  for  another  one-third;  the 
balance  would  go  for  such  items  as  engineering  supplies,  communications  equip¬ 
ment  (such  as  radios,  telephones,  and  wire),  mules  and  horses  for  use  in  the 
mountains,  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 
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For  Turkey  the  assistance  would  take  the  form  principally  of  equip¬ 
ment  which  Turkey  cannot  produce,  such  as  antiaircraft  weapons, 
transport  equipment,  communications  equipment,  and  some  railway 
and  port  improvements. 

The  total  personnel  involved  in  determining  these  needs  and  in 
supervising  the  delivery  of  the  equipment  will  be  quite  small  in  num¬ 
ber.  Testimonj7  heard  by  the  committee  indicates  that  the  military 
mission  to  Greece  would  probably  not  exceed  40  and  the  naval  mission 
would  probably  be  less  than  30. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  GREEK-TURKISH  PROBLEM 

During  the  course  of  its  hearings,  the  committee  has  carefully  ex¬ 
plored  the  relationship  between  the  President’s  proposals  and  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  by  taking  the  action  suggested 
by  the  President,  the  United  States  will  be  fulfilling  a  basic  objective 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter — to  create  conditions  of  political  and 
economic  stability  which  will  preserve  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  its  members  and  thus  safeguard  their  sovereign  equality.  The 
United  Nations  was  not  created  to  supersede  friendly  relations 
between  states  through  assistance  from  one  state  to  another  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Charter. 

The  Greek  Government  has  requested  the  assistance  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations.  At  the  request  of  the  Greek 
Government,  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  is  already 
dealing  with  important  aspects  of  the  Greek  problem.  A  commission 
of  investigation  of  the  Security  Council  is  concluding  an  investigation 
of  the  disturbed  conditions  along  the  northern  Greek  border.  The 
action  taken  by  the  Security  Council  on  the  basis  of  its  report  should 
contribute  materially  to  the  maintenance  of  the  political  independence 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  Greece. 

The  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  type  of  assistance  for  which 
Greece  and  Turkey  have  asked  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of 
urgency  cannot  now  be  furnished  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  assistance  requested  should  be  granted 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  United  Nations,  but  whether  it  shall 
be  granted  immediately  by  the  United  States.  Greece  and  Turkey 
stand  in  need  today  of  equipment  and  technical  assistance  for  then- 
armed  forces  if  the  authority  of  their  Governments  and  their  territorial 
integrity  are  to  be  maintained. 

Furthermore,  the  United  Nations  is  not  in  a  position  to  furnish 
the  funds  so  critically  needed*  by  Greece  to  prevent  an  economic  col¬ 
lapse.  There  is  no  United  Nations  agency  which  can  fill  the  im¬ 
mediate  economic  vacuum  which  will  be  created  by  the  imminent 
termination  of  UNRRA  and  British  aid.  The  United  Nations  itself 
lias  no  funds  to  lend  or  grant  to  member  nations.  The  Economic 
and  Social  Council  is  at  present  primarily  an  advisory  body  without 
resources  to  make  direct  financial  grants.  The  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  has  not  yet  begun  to  make  loans ; 
and,  if  it  had,  would  scarcely  regard  Greece  as  a  sound  credit  risk  in 
the  present  circumstances.  The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
which  lias  just  been  established  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  coordinating  reconstruction  activities  on 
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that  continent,  cannot  begin  to  function  for  some  time  to  come. 
Even  if  some  United  Nations  body  were  to  recommend  economic 
action  on  behalf  of  Greece,  the  United  States  is  the  only  country 
which  could  provide  the  bulk  of  the  necessary  assistance.  For  these 
reasons,  the  committee  has  concluded  that  direct  and  straightforward 
aid  from  the  United  States  is  necessary  to  meet  the  short-term  crisis 
now  confronting  Greece. 

The  proposals  made  by  the  President  do  not  preclude  longer-range 
action  by  United  Nations  agencies  on  behalf  of  Greece.  On  the 
contrary,  they  set  the  stage  for  such  action.  Without  the  application 
of  first-aid  measures  today,  the  gradual  restoration  of  Greece’s 
economic  health  would  be  impossible.  The  bill  under  consideration 
should  permit  Greece  to  achieve  a  degree  of  economic  recovery  and 
political  stability  sufficient  to  warrant  financial  assistance  from  the 
International  Bank.  Other  types  of  aid  which  may  eventually  be 
rendered  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  are  indicated,  by 
the  comprehensive  recommendations  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization’s  Mission  for  Greece.  These  recommendations  include 
the  organization  of  a  United  Nations  advisory  mission  whose  person¬ 
nel  might  be  drawn  from  the  United  Nations  itself  and  from  various 
specialized  international  organizations,  such  as  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Organization,  the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  International  Monetaiy  Fund,  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

PROPOSED  ASSISTANCE  NOT  INTERVENTION 

The  assistance  contemplated  in  this  bill  has  been  repeatedly  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments.  If  we  respond  to 
these  requests,  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  intervening  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  since  whatever  action  we  may  take  will  be  at 
their  request  and  with  the  full  agreement  of  their  Governments. 
The  committee  is  assured  that  the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  to 
avoid  taking  any  action  which  could  be  regarded  as  an  infringement 
on  the  sovereignty  of  either  country. 

QUESTION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  OTHER  STATES 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  March  12,  the  President  said: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pres¬ 
sures. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way. 

I  believe  that,  our  help  should  be  primarily  through  economic  and  financial  aid 
which  is  essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly  political  processes. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  it  was  made  clear  that  this  policy 
will  not  and  cannot  be  implemented  in  the  same  manner  in  each  case. 
A  number  of  factors  must  enter  into  any  particular  decision  in  this 
regard,  among  them  the  question  of  whether  a  given  country  is  in 
really  serious  straits,  whether  it  genuinely  desires  American  support, 
and  whether  as  a  practical  matter  the  United  States  would  be  able  to 
provide  it  effective  assistance  and  support.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
to  be  assumed  that  this  Government  will  be  called  upon,  or  will  at¬ 
tempt,  to  furnish  to  other  countries  assistance  identical  with  or  closely 
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similar  to  that  proposed  for  Turkey  and  Greece  in  the  present  bilk 
If  similar  situations  should  arise  in  the  future  they  will  have  to  be' 
examined  in  the  light  of  conditions  existing  at  the  time. 

PROPOSED  ACTION  AN  AID  IN  PRESERVATION  OF  PEACE 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  it  lias  received  during  the  hearings,, 
the  committee  is  convinced  that  the  proposed  action  would  be  an 
effective  measure  toward  the  preservation  of  peace.  It  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  stability  and  to  support  the  independence  of  two 
countries  which  lie  between  the  east  and  the  west.  If  the  constitu¬ 
tional  systems  of  Greece  and  Turkey  should  be  overthrown,  if  these 
two  countries  should  be  deprived  of  their  independence  and  their 
peoples  of  their  liberties,  political  disorder  and  economic  chaos  might 
well  be  expected  in  other  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Near 
and  Middle  East,  and  even  in  Europe.  World  peace  would  be  in 
extreme  danger  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  kind  which  would  be  created. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reestablishment  and  maintenance  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  of  political  and  economic  security  would  not  only  tend  to 
prevent  disintegration  in  neighboring  areas  but  would  have  a  power¬ 
fully  encouraging  influence  upon  all  regions  of  the  world  now  suffering 
from  the  disorganization,  fears,  and  uncertainties  which  serve  as 
breeding  grounds  for  wars. 

UNITED  STATES  NOT  ASSUMING  BRITISH  OBLIGATIONS 

It  is  quite  clear  to  the  committee  that  the  proposed  legislation  is 
not  based  in  any  way  upon  the  idea  that  the  United  States  should 
assume  the  obligations  or  take  over  any  position  which  Great  Britain 
may  have  or  may  have  had  in  either  Greece  or  Turkey.  Rather,  this 
legislation  would  enable  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  positive  policy 
of  its  own  in  its  own  interest,  in  the  interest  of  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  in  the  interest  of  world  peace  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  extending  aid  of  the  character  proposed,  the 
United  States  would  not  be  underwriting  the  position  of  any  other 
power  or  interfering  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  any  other  power. 

ATTITUDES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  TOWARD  THE  EXISTING 
REGIMES  IN  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  assistance  proposed  to  be  rendered 
under  the  bill  is  to  enable  the  peoples  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  retain 
their  freedom  to  decide  for  themselves  what  the  form  and  composition 
of  their  Governments  are  to  be.  It  is  believed  that  given  conditions 
in  which  they  feel  themselves  secure  politically  and  economically, 
the  peoples  of  both  these  countries  will  decide  to  continue  along  the 
road  of  democracy  down  which  they  have  already  made  much  progress. 

This  committee  is  convinced  that  our  Government  does  not  propose 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece  or  Turkey.  It  proposes 
to  confine  its  assistance  to  that  of  the  character  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
The  committee  agrees  that  pressure  by  representatives  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  bring  about  a  change  of  government  in  either  Greece  or 
Turkey  would  be  an  infringement  of  sovereignty  entirely  foreign  to 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  program.  However,  as  Acting  Secretary 
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Acheson  properly  observed  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee, 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  “condone  everything  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  has  done  or  will  do.”  He  added: 

It  is  not  the  object  of  our  aid  to  Greece  either  to  help  to  maintain  or  to  help 
to  remove  the  present  Government  or  the  King  of  Greece.  It  is  our  object  to 
help  to  maintain  the  present  constitutional  system  of  Greece  so  long  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Greeks  desire  it,  and  to  help  Greece  create  conditions  in  which  its  free 
institutions  can  develop  in  a  more  normal  fashion. 

In  Greece  today  we  do  not  have  a  choice  between  a  perfect  democracy  and  an 
imperfect  democracy.  The  question  is  whether  there  shall  be  any  democracy  at 
all.  If  the  armed  minorities  that  now  threaten  Greece’s  political  and  economic 
stability  were  to  gain  control,  free  institutions  and  human  freedoms  would  dis¬ 
appear  and  democratic  progress  would  come  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

ACTION  TAKEN  BY  THE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

On  April  1,  2,  and  3  the  committee  met  in  executive  session  to  com¬ 
plete  its  consideration  of  the  bill  and  to  examine  some  22  amendments 
that  had  been  proposed.  On  April  3,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  0,  it  decided 
to  report  the  bill  favorably  to  the  Senate  with  the  following  amend¬ 
ments: 

1.  The  first  amendment  is  designed  to  identify  the  extension  of 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  more  closely  with  the  United  Nations 
program  and  purposes.  It  points  out  the  functions  already  being 
undertaken  by  the  Security  Council  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  with  respect  to  Greece,  but  indicates  that  the  United 
Nations  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  financial  and  economic 
assistance  immediately  required.  Inasmuch  as  Greece  and  Turkey 
sought  aid  from  the  United  States  in  order  to  preserve  their  independ¬ 
ence  and  their  national  integrity,  the  amendment  makes  clear  that  the 
steps  contemplated  by  the  United  States  are  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  com¬ 
mittee  felt  it  essential  to  leave  no  doubt  whatsoever  with  respect  to 
this  point. 

The  amendment,  insert  the  following  preamble: 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  have  sought  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  immediate  financial  and  other  assistance  which  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  national  integrity  and  their  survival  as 
free  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  national  integrity  and  survival  of  these  nations  are  of  importance 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  and  depend 
upon  the  receipt  at  this  time  of  assistance;  and 

Whereas  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  recognized  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  on  the  border  between  Greece  on  the 
one  hand  and  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other  hand,  and,  if  the 
present  emergency  is  met,  may  subsequently  assume  full  responsibility  for  this 
phase  of  the  problem  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  which  its  commission  is 
currently  conducting;  and 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  mission  for  Greece  recognized 
the  necessity  that  Greece  receive  financial  and  economic  assistance  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  Greece  request  such  assistance  from  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  and  from  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  furnish  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  the  financial  and  economic  assistance  which  is  immediately  required;  and 

Whereas  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  by  the  United 
States  will  contribute  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  in  conformity  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it. 
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2.  The  second  amendment  is  designed  to  clarify  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  President  to  incur  and  defray  necessary  expenses 
incident  to  carrying  out  the  program  of  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  In  addition,  the  term  “necessary  expenses”  is  expressly 
stated  to  include  administrative  expenses  and  compensation  of 
personnel.  This  amendment  was  recommended  by  the  legal  counsels 
of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  amendment:  On  page  2,  lines  21  and  22  after  the  word  “Act” 
delete  the  comma  and  the  words  “and  any  necessary  expenses  related 
thereto”  and  the  comma  thereafter.  On  page  2,  line  12,  delete  the 
word  “and”;  in  line  17  delete  the  period  after  the  word  “countries” 
and  substitute  a  semicolon  followed  by  the  word  “and”;  insert  there¬ 
after  a  new  paragraph  (5)  reading  as  follows: 

(5)  by  incurring  and  defraying  necessary  expenses,  including  administrative 
expenses  and  expenses  for  compensation  of  personnel,  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

3.  The  third  amendment  would  require  the  recipient  governments, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  receiving  assistance,  to  agree  not  to  use 
the  financial  assistance  granted  in  order  to  make  payments  on  their 
debts  to  foreign  countries.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  clear 
and  the  committee  agreed  the  objective  is  a  desirable  one. 

The  amendment:  On  page  5,  line  5,  strike  out  the  word  “and”. 

On  page  5,  before  the  period  in  line  8,  insert  a  semicolon  and  the 
following: 

and  (e)  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan,  credit,  grant,  or  other  form 
of  financial  aid  rendered  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  making  of  any  payment  on 
account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  government  by  any 
other  foreign  government. 

4.  The  overriding  purpose  of  the  fourth  amendment  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  beyond  any  possible  question  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  and  the  loyalty  of  our  Government  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  ideals  for  which  it  stands.  The  United  States  is  responding  to  the 
appeal  of  Greece  and  Turkey  inasmuch  as  the  United  Nations  is  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  render  the  kind  of  assistance  required  at  the  present 
time.  By  this  amendment,  however,  our  Government  invites  the 
surveillance  of  the  United  Nations  and  indicates  its  willingness  to 
withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized  by  the  bill  whenever  the  United 
Nations  finds  that  its  own  program  of  action  or  of  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  make  the  continuance  of  American  assistance  unnecessary 
or  undesirable.  Moreover,  with  respect  to  any  such  vote  in  the 
Security  Council  the  United  States  would  expressly  waive  the  exercise 
of  the  veto  and  be  guided  by  the  collective  will  of  that  body. 

Members  of  the  committee  expressed  the  sincere  hope  that  in  due 
course  the  United  Nations,  acting  through  the  Security  Council, 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  various  specialized  agencies,  would  be 
in  a  position  to  cope  adequately  with  such  situations  as  that  now  con¬ 
fronting  us  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  Meanwhile  the  present  amend¬ 
ment  would  reassure  the  world  that  the  United  States  does  not  intend 
to  act  unilaterally  but  with  the  tacit  if  not  the  express  consent  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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I  The  amendment:  After  section  5  insert  a  new  section  (6)  reading  as 
follows: 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under 
any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  If  requested  by  the  Governments  of  Greece  or  Turkey,  respectively,  repre¬ 
senting  a  majority  of  the  people  of  either  such  nation; 

(2)  If  the  President  is  officially  notified  by  the  United  Nations  that  the  Security 

S  Council  finds  (with  respect  to  which  finding  the  United  States  waives  the  exercise 
i  of  the  veto)  or  that  the  General  Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  Nations  makes  the  continuance  of  such  assistance 
;  unnecessary  or  undesirable; 

(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  purposes  of  the  Act  have  been  substantially 
accomplished  by  the  action  of  any  other  intergovernmental  organizations  or 
finds  that  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  incapable  of  satisfactory  accomplishment. 

5.  The  fifth  amendment  lays  down  the  requirement  that  the  chief 
of  any  mission  appointed  by  the  President  to  handle  the  program  of 
assistance  to  Greece  or  Turkey  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Senate  would  be  called  upon  to  approve 

I  the  heads  of  various  technical  missions  which  might  be  sent  to  these 
countries.  Confirmation  would  be  required  only  for  the  chief  of 
mission  responsible  for  the  entire  program  of  assistance  to  Greece  or 
to  Turkey. 

The  amendment:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  The  Chief  of  any  Mission  to  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  perform  such  functions  relating  to  the  administration  of  this 
:  Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe. 


NEED  FOR  SPEEDY  ACTION  BY  THE  SENATE 

The  appeal  which  the  Greek  Government  made  to  the  United 
States  on  March  3,  1947,  stressed  the  fact  that  in  view  of  recent 
developments  in  Greece  “further  and  immediate  assistance  has  un¬ 
fortunately  become  vital.”  Likewise  the  President,  in  his  message. 
>  to  the  Congress,  underlined  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  “We  must 
take  immediate  and  resolute  action,”  he  said.  Clearly  this  is  not  a 
K  matter  which  can  be  postponed;  delayed  action  might  prove  more 
ineffectual  than  no  action  at  all.  The  independence  and  integrity 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  are  at  stake;  and  assistance,  if  it  is  to  be  given 

(at  all,  must  be  given  at  once.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
therefore,  convinced  that  the  recommendations  of  the  President  are 
in  the  best  interests  of  world  peace,  recommends  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  urges  the  Senate  to  act  upon  it  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  19  (legislative  day,  February  19),  1947 

Mr.  Vandenberg  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

April  3  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Reported  by  Mr.  Vandenberg,  with  amendments 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  have  sought 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  immediate  finan¬ 
cial  and  other  assistance  which  is  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  national  integrity  and  their  survival  as  free 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  national  integrity  and  survival  of  these  nations  are 
of  importance  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  and  depend  upon  the  receipt  at  this 
time  of  assistance;  and 

Whereas  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  seriousness  of  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing 
on  the  border  between  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other,  and,  if  the  present 


emergency  is  met,  may  subsequently  assume  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  phase  of  the  problem  as  a  result  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  which  its  commission  is  currently  conducting;  and 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  mission  for 
Greece  recognized  the  necessity  that  Greece  receive  finan¬ 
cial  and  economic  assistance  and  recommended  that  Greece 
request  such  assistance  from  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  and  from  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  not,  now  in  a  position  to  furnish 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  the  financial  and  economic  assistance 
which  is  immediately  required;  and 

Whereas  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
by  the  United  States  will  contribute  to  the  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  and,  purposes  of  the  Charter:  Now,  there¬ 
fore, 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the 

4  President  may  from  time  to  time  when  he  deems  it  in  the 

5  interest  of  the  United  States  furnish  assistance  to  Greece  and 

6  Turkey,  upon  request  of  their  governments,  and  upon  terms 

7  and  conditions  determined  by  him — 

8  ( 1 )  by  rendering  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  loans, 

9  credits,  grants,  or  otherwise,  to  those  countries ; 

(2)  by  detailing  to  assist  those  countries  any  per- 
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sons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1938 
(52  Stat.  442),  as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel 
detailed  pursuant  to  such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  this  para¬ 
graph  ; 

(3)  by  detailing  a  limited  number  of  members  of 
the  military  services  of  the  United  States  to  assist  those 
countries,  in  an  advisory  capacity  only;  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  May  19,  1926  (44  Stat.  565) , 
as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to 
such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable  to  personnel 
detailed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph;  and: 

(4)  by  providing  for  (A)  the  transfer  to,  and  the 
procurement  for  by  manufacture  or  otherwise  and  the 
transfer  to,  those  countries  of  any  articles,  services,  and 
information,  and  (B)  the  instruction  and  training  of 
personnel  of  those  countries;  and 

(5)  by  incurring  and  defraying  necessary  expenses, 
including  administrative  expenses  and  expenses  for  com¬ 
pensation  of  personnel,  in  connection  with  the  carrying 

out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

% 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Sums  from  advances  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  under  section  4  (a)  and  from  the 
appropriations  made  under  authority  of  section  4  (b)  may 
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be  allocated  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act7  and 
any  necessary  expenses  related  thereto,  to  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Any  amount  so  allocated  shall  be  available  as 
advancement  or  reimbursement,  and  shall  be  credited,  at 
the  option  of  the  department,  agency,  or  independent  estab¬ 
lishment  concerned,  to  appropriate  appropriations,  funds  or 
accounts  existing  or  established  by  it  for  the  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  requires  payment  in  ad^ 
vance  by  the  Government  of  Greece  or  of  Turkey  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  furnished  to  such  countries  in  accordance  with 
this  Act,  such  payments  when  made  shall  be  credited  to 
accounts  for  such  countries  established  for  the  purpose. 
Sums  from  such  accounts  shall  be  allocated  to  the  depart¬ 
ments,  agencies,  or  independent  establishments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  furnish  the  assistance  for  which  payment 
is  received,  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  available  and 
credited  in  the  same  maimer,  as  allocations  made  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section.  Any  portion  of  such  allocation 
not  used  as  reimbursement  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(c)  Whenever  any  portion  of  an  allocation  under  sub- 
section  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  is  used  as  reimbursement, 
the  amount  of  reimbursement  shall  be  available  for  entering 
into  contracts  and  other  uses  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
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the  reimbursement  is  received  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
Where  the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  Government  determines  that  replace¬ 
ment  of  any  article  transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
(A)  of  section  1  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in 
payment  therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  (1)  Payment  in  advance  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  or  of  Turkey  shall  be  required  by  the  President  for 
any  articles  or  services  furnished  to  such  country  under  para¬ 
graph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  if  they  are  not  paid  for  from 
funds  advanced  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
under  section  4  (a)  or  from  funds  appropriated  under 
authority  of  section  4  (b) . 

(2)  No  department,  agency,  or  independent  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  shall  furnish  any  articles  or  services 
under  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  to  either  Greece  or 
Turkey,  unless  it  receives  advancements  or  reimbursements 
therefor  out  of  allocations  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  government  requesting 
such  assistance  shall  agree  (a)  to  permit  free  access  of 
United  States  Government  officials  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
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1  ing  whether  such  assistance  is  utilized  effectively  and  in 

2  accordance  with  the  undertakings  of  the  recipient  govern- 

3  ment;  (b)  to  permit  representatives  of  the  press  and  radio 

4  of  the  United  States  to  observe  freely  and  to  report  fully 

5  regarding  the  utilization  of  such  assistance;  (c)  not  to 

6  transfer,  without  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United 

7  States,  title  to  or  possession  of  any  article  or  information 

8  transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act  nor  to  permit,  without  such 

9  consent,  the  use  of  any  such  article  or  the  use  or  disclosure  of 

10  any  such  information  by  or  to  anyone  not  an  officer,  em- 

11  ployee,  or  agent  of  the  recipient  government;  and  (d)  to 

12  make  such  provisions  as  may  be  required  by  the  President 

13  of  the  United  States  for  the  security  of  any  article,  service, 

14  or  information  received  pursuant  to  this  Act;  and  (e)  not 

15  to  use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan,  credit,  grant, 

16  or  other  form  of  financial  aid  rendered  pursuant  to  this  Act 
U  for  the  making  of  any  payment  on  account  of  the  principal 

18  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  government  by  any 

19  other  foreign  government. 

20  Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 

21  other  law,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  au- 

22  thorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation 

23  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 

24  to  make  advances,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $100,- 
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000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  such 
manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  determine. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to 
the  President  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Prom  appropriations  made  under 
this  authority  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  the  advances  made  by  it  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  pre¬ 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 
he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  upon 
him  pursuant  to  this  Act  through  such  department,  agency, 
independent  establishment,  or  officer  of  the  Government  as 
he  shall  direct. 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any  or  all  aid 
authorized  herein  under  any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  If  requested  by  the  Government  of  Greece  or 
Turkey,  respectively,  representing  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  either  such  nation; 

(2)  If  the  President  is  officially  notified  by  the 
United  Nations  that  the  Security  Council  finds  (with 
respect  to  which  finding  the  United  States  waives  the 
exercise  of  the  veto )  or  that  the  General  Assembly  finds 
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that  action  taken  or  assistance  furnished  hy  the  United 
Nations  makes  the  continuance  of  such  assistance  un¬ 
necessary  or  undesirable;  and, 

(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  purposes  of  the 
Act  have  been  substantially  accomplished  by  the  action 
of  any  other  intergovernmental  organizations  or  finds 
that  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  incapable  of  satisfactory 
accomplishment. 

Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
quarterly  reports  of  expenditures  and  activities  under 
authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  chief  of  any  mission  to  any  country  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  perform  such  f  unctions  relating  to  the  administration 
of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  7  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Vandenberg  to  the  bill  (S. 
938)  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz: 

1  On  page  7,  line  21,  strike  out  the  words  “the  President 

2  is  officially  notified  by  the  United  Nations  that/’. 

3  On  page  7,  line  24,  strike  out  the  word  “that”,  so  that 

4  paragraph  (2)  of  section  5  in  the  amendment  will  read: 

5  “If  the  Security  Council  finds  (with  respect  to  which 

6  finding  the  United  States  waives  the  exercise  of  the  veto) 

7  or  the  General  Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  assistance 

8  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  makes  the  continuance  of 

9  such  assistance  unnecessary  or  undesirable;  and”. 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION.  Passed,  as  reported  and  without  debate,  S.  350, 
mtinue  CCC  as  a  Uo  S.  agency  until. June  30*  1948  (p.  33l6). 

2.  FARM'  LA3*$^.  Passed  with  amendments  H*  R,  2102,  tc  continue  the  f^^Plabor 
supply  pro^s^m  for  6  months  (pp.  3300-15)  o'  Sens.  Aiken,  Bush£€eld,  Young, 
Thomas  of  Okla^and  Ellender  were  appointed  conferees  (urf*’3A15)»  Agreed  to 
an  amendment  by  S’&h*  Knowland,  Calif.,  permitting  Mexij^n  farm  laborers  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  U.  S.  as  as  the  program  is  in  effort  but  not  later  than  Dec* 

31,  1947  (p.  3306)  c  (OtlS  j^ise  the  bill,  as  pajjg^d  by  the  Senate,  is  the  same 
as  reported  to  the  Senate.)  ''Selected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Kem,  Mo.,  to  require 
employers  to  reimburse  the  GoverSient  for^ecruitment  and  transportation  of  off¬ 
shore  employees  (pp.  3306— l4)f  and  a^S^fffiendment  by  Sen.  Ball,  Minn.,  to.  require 
that  this  program  shall  not  be  comytrueaN^o  interfere  with  the  functions  of 
USES  or  State  employment  service's!  regardingS^farm  placement  service  (p.  33l4). 


3.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Reconn^fCred  the  passage  of  H.  R.i*>^)35>  to  authorize  RFC  to 

purchase  surplus  prouefty  for  resale  to  small  businessjN^nd  returned  it  to  the 
calendar  (p.  329 In  asking  for  reconsideration,  Sen.  stated  that  he 

had  been  askeej^fo  object  to  passage  but  had  not  been  able  to  db-vpo. 

4.  REMOUNT  SB^EICE.  Received  a  Calif.  Legislature  memorial  urging  contintraTi°n  rf 

ject  (pp.  3293-4) .  .  X 


x-... 


30R  DAY.  Sen,  Butler,  Nebr. ,  spoke  on  the  background  and  significance  of 
■Arbor  Dav.  Anr,  10.  (pp.  3294-5)  c  -  - — - 


FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Began  debate  on  S.  93^,  to  provide  assistance  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  (pp.  3296-9,  33l6)e  As  reported,  S.  93S  authorizes  appropriation  of 
$400,000,000  to  -provide  aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey;  authorizes  the  detail  of 
Government  employees  to  those  countries;  provides  for  the  transfer  to,  and  the 
procurement  for  (by  manufacture  or  otherwise),  those  countries  of  any  articles, 


to 


seryices,  and  information;  authorizes  RFC  to  make  advances  up  to  $100,000,000 
until  an  appropriation  is  made,  and  to  make  allocations  from  such  advances  to 
any  Government  agency  or  department;  and  specifies  certain  conditions  precedent 
to  the  receipt  of  any  assistance  "by  these  countries,  including  free  access  of 
Government  officials  and  the  press. 


HOUSE 

SESSI0F.  llext  meeting  Wed,,  Apr.  9» 

BILL  I1TTR0DUCED 


dis 


SURPLUS  PRO 
peditious 

tp.  329*0 


S.  I06S,  hy  Son-..  Thomas,  Okla.,  to  provide  for' the  more  ex- 
?al  of  surplus  personal  property.  To  Armed  Services  Committee. 


ITEM  Ill  APPEITDIX 


PORE  I  GIT  TRADE;  MONOPOLIES.  Mores,  Oreg.,,-  inserted  E.H.  Levi's  (Univ.  of 

Chicago)  address,  ’’The  Cartel  SyS^em,"  in^nich  he  discusses  the  monopolistic 
trend  in  foreign  countries  and  in  th^J^fS.  (pp.  Al638-42) 

COl 5 1 ITTEE-HFARIFGS  AITITOUUCEMEMC^’  for  Apr.  9*  S.  Appropriations,  deficiency  appropri¬ 
ation  hill;  S„  Public  Lances-,  Gila  reclamation  project;  ^  Banking  and  Currency, 
housing  hill;  H.  Appropriations,  Agricultural  appropriatiOT^hill  (ex.);  H,  Banking 
and  Currency,  U0lcot><rLOus ing  hill;'  H.  Foreign  Affairs,  GreelSiJurkey  aidj  Per 
Apr.  11:  S.  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  merger  0 rSauaraut ine  ser¬ 
vices  (Pladnes-d  and  Rohwer  to  testify). 
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supplemental  information  and  copies  of  legislative 'material  referred  to,  cal 
'Ext.  4654,  or  send  to  Room  113  Adm.  Arrangements  may  he  made  to  he  kept  advised, 

routinely,  of  developments  on  any  particular  hill, 
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tree  growing."  He  sounded  a  call  for  a 
“grand  army  of  husbandmen”  to  Join  in  the 
“battle  against  the  treeless  prairie." 

“Our  seedling  forests,”  Morton  pleaded, 
“will  nurse  great  timbers,  from  which  will 
come  sills  and  joists  to  build  the  homes  of 
thousands  of  new  Nebraskans.” 

Bringing'  his  campaign  to  a  climax,  on 
January  4,  1872,  Sterling  Morton  went  be¬ 
fore  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
at  Lincoln,  to  Urge  that  body  to  proclaim 
the  world’s  first  Arbor  Day.  There  was  de¬ 
bate,  but  Morton  prevailed.  At  his  sugges¬ 
tion  the  board  offered  a  special  prize  of  $100 
to  the  county  agricultural  society,  and  a  farm 
library  worth  $25  to  the  individual,  “that 
on  April  10  shall  plant  properly  the  largest 
number  of  trees.”  \  ' 

Alert  to  the  value  of  tree’s  in  prairie  Ne¬ 
braska,  the  State’s  newspapers  now  gave 
prominent  space  to  Morton’s  "unique  tree 
growing  campaign.  When  the  'first  Arbor 
Day  came  around,  public  enthusiasm  for  the 
planting  was  at  a  high  pitch. 

All  over  Nebraska,  on  April  10--JJrree- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago — farmers  '•  and 
townspeople  went  out  onto  their  landsVto 
plant  more  than  a  million  seedlings,  oah, 
pine,  willow,  elm,  cottonwood.  They  had  be-1 
gun  a  long  and  determined  battle  to  make 
Nebraska  a  finer  place  in  which  to  live,  had 
launched  a  ceremony  destined  to  spread  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  father  of  Arbor 
Day  himself  was  denied  a  part  in  the  first 
historic  celebration.  Sterling  Morton  had 
ordered  800  seedlings,  and  made  great 
preparations  for  the  planting  ceremony  on 
his  farm  at  Nebraska  City — but  the  seedlings 
failed  to  arrive  until  the  world’s  first  Arbor 
Day  had  passed  into  history.  Yet,  Morton’s 
enthusiasm  ran  undiminished,  for  his  tree- 
poor  plains  State  had  auspiciously  launched 
one  of  the  greatest  tree-growing  movements 
in  history. 

Two  years  later,  by  proclamation  of  the 
Governor  of  Nebraska,  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  in  April  was  set  aside  as  Arbor  Day,  and 
this  date  was  observed  until  1885,  when  the 
.Nebraska  Legislature  changed  it  to  Sterling 
Morton’s  birthday,  which  falls  on  April  22. 

Tennessee  and  Kansas  began  to  celebrate 
Arbor  Day  in  1875,  and  Minnesota  joined  the 
procession  of  Arbor  Day  States  in  1876.  By 
1893,  Arbor  Day  had  spread  to  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union.  In  the  South  it  was 
generally  celebrated  early  in  the  year.  In 
the  North,  somewhat  later  in  the  season. 

Arbor  Day,  by  1892,  had  crossed  the 
Pacific  to  New  Zealand.  Canada  observed  a 
day  for  tree-planting  in  1895,  and  the  nexty 
year  King  Alfonso  XIII  was  ceremoniousl 
planting  a  pine  sapling  2  miles  e 
Madrid.  World-wide  observances  of  Morten’s 
tree-growing  campaign  were  now  making 
the  founder  of  Arbor  Day  something  of  a 
legendary  figure  in  his  own  time.  £fbor  Day 
was  bringing  a  new  understanding  of  forest 
and  fruit  trees  to  millions  of  school  children 
the  world  over.  Yet,  Morton  Kimself  by  no 
means  claimed  that  he  was  d  plaster  saint. 

Born  in  Adams,  N.  Y.,  qn  April  22,  1832, 
Sterling  Morton  at  an  eqdly  age  went  west 
with  his  parents.  Entering  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1860,  he  embarked  upon  a  lively 
career  as  a  student./ Annoyed  by  a  chapel 
bell  which  aroused'  the  student  body  to 
morning  prayers ,  at  a  distressingly  early 
hour,  Morton  determined  to  silence  it. 
Forming  a  comfnittee  on  acoustics,  he  tried 
to  shackle  ttye  unwelcome  bell  with  chains 
and  padlocks.  One  winter’s  night,  his  com¬ 
mittee  tipped  the  bell  and  filled  it  with 
water,  wjsich  froze  hard.  But  next  morning, 
alas,  t^  Janitor  thwarted  the  scheme,  wak¬ 
ing  the  students  with  a  hand  dinner  bell. 

Always  a  center  of  controversy,  young 
Morton  found  his  enterprising  scholastic 
career  vas  suddenly  interrupted  a  few  weeks 
short  of  graduation  by  an  invitation  to  leave 


the  university.  This  he  did,  amid  a  storm 
of  protest  which  his  departure  caused. 

Striking  out  for  Nebraska  Territory  shortly 
after  it  was  opened  in  1854,  the  high-spirited 
Morton  speedily  became  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  the  Territory.  He  not  only 
sponsored  tree  growing,  but  took  a  leading 
role  in  all  the  pioneer  civic  issues.  He  cham¬ 
pioned  the  entrance  of  railroads  into  early 
Nebraska,  and  became  a  storm  center  in 
Nebraska’s  early  controversy  over  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  State  capital. 

In  1893,  already  a  national  figure,  J. 
Sterling  Morton  became  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  President  Cleveland.  In 
Washington,  where  he  distinguished  himself, 
he  carried  on  his  tree-growing  crusade, 
which  he  always  felt  was  his  major  achieve¬ 
ment.  * 

The  father  of  Arbor  Day  pursued  his  tree 
growing  as  a  religion  to  which  he  was  pas¬ 
sionately  devoted.  He  saw  the  planting  of 
trees  as  a  means  of  bringing  millions  of  school 
children  closer  to  the  love  and  beauties  of 
nature. 

Morton’s  own  love  of  beauty  may  be  seen 
today  in  Arbor  Lodge,  his  home  just  west  of 
Nebraska  City,  which  in  1923  was  made  into 
a  State  park.  The  magnificent  results  of  his 
.  early  plantings  may  be  found  in  the  130  va¬ 
rieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  make  Arbor 
Lodge  a  shrine  of  quiet  woodlands. 

“Here  are  a  few  acorns  today;  in  time/to 
com®  they  will  be  sturdy  oaks,  then  railroad 
ties,  ships,  and  timbers  to  build  homes/’  said 
Mortonvyspeaking  on  an  Arbor  Day  long  ago. 
He  saw  iitthe  forests  perpetual  crops  of  wood 
to  make  man  comfortable,  to  keemhim  warm, 
to  serve  himRdn  thousands  of  wpod  products, 
as  well  as  tb, inspire  him  to/lead  a  richer 
spiritual  life.  \  / 

It  is  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  Morton’s 
crusading  zeal  thdt  he  achieved  world-wide 
success  with  his  tree^growing  campaign, 
launched  at  a  time  yjhen  there  were  great 
areas  of  untouched  jflftein  forest  across  the 
United  States — when  wood  was  cheap  and 
there  was  little  dollars- awl-cents  profit  in 
growing  trees.  / 

Morton  preached  that  trees  must  be  planted 
properly,  must  be  cared  for  all  year  round. 
Slowly  his  Message  of  tree  growing  gained 
ground,  spurred  by  the  rapidly  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  wood  for  new  uses. 

In  18*72,  when  Arbor  Day  was  first  cele¬ 
brated.  the  United  States  used  little  more 
than  2,000  cords  of  wood  for  paper  making. 
Now  we  use  more  than  16,000,000  cords  a  year 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  but  one  example 
'how  our  uses  of  wood  have  increased — 
whether  for  construction,  paper  making,  or 
many  new  chemical  applications.  Farmers 
and  other  small  wood-lot  owners,  as  well  as 
the  men  who  own  great  tracts  of  timberland, 
are  learning  that  trees  are  a  highly  profitable 
"crop”  to  grow.  In  a  modern  version  of  Mor¬ 
ton’s  tree-growing  campaign,  which  already 
extends  into  16  States,  owners  of  more  than 
13,000,000  acres  of  America’s  privately  owned 
woodlands  have  dedicated  their  forested  acres 
to  growing  perpetual  crops  of  timber  under 
a  national  “tree  farm”  banner. 

The  protection  of  our  tree-growing  lands 
has  also  come  a  long  way  since  the  first  Arbor 
Day.  In  1872  almost  no  money  was  being 
spent  to  control  fires  in  our  forests.  In  con¬ 
trast,  today  private  industry,  State  and 
Federal  Governments  spend  more  than 
$27,000,000  a  year  to  protect  our  woodlands 
from  fire.  And  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  public  in  reducing  the  number  of  man- 
caused  fires  which  every  year  take  heavy  toll 
of  American  forest  lands  a  national  move¬ 
ment  for  practical  fire  prevention  has  spread 
into  18  forested  States,  under  a  “Keep 
America  green”  slogan.  In  such  State  cam- 
pagins,  forest-industry  groups  team  with 
State  and  Federal  forestry  agencies  and  civic 
groups.  Working  together  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  being  fire  careful  in  our  forests. 


such  campaigns  have  already  helped  lower 
our  forest-fire  losses.  / 

The  big  Job  of  tree  growing  in  the  Upited 
States  is  primarily  the  task  of  the  owners  of 
tree -producing  lands.  While  Arbor  Diiy  em¬ 
braces  the  idea  of  trees  for  beauty  afid  deco¬ 
rative  purposes,  the  first  thought  of  the 
founder  was  for  trees  for  use.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  some  460,000,00pf  acres  we  call 
commercial-forest  lands,  where  our  trees  for 
use  must  be  grown.  Sixty,  percent  of  these 
forest  lands  consists  of  /small  wood  lots, 
owned  by  more  than  4,000,000  farmers  and 
others;  14  percent  by  .forest  industries;  and 
26  percent  by  Federal;  State,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments.  While  nriost  new  tree  growth  is 
started  by  naturah'reseeding,  it  has  been  es¬ 
timated  that  75,000,000  acres  of  these  lands 
need  to  be  planted.  Of  these  acres,  44,000,000 
are  on  farms.  To  this  time,  the  largest  pro¬ 
duction  of  seedlings  was  in  1941,  when  forest 
nurseries  grew  98,000,000  young  trees.  While 
the  war  slowed  this  work,  it  now  is  being  ex¬ 
panded/again. 

With  increased  scientific  knowledge  of 
timber  growing  wood-lot  owners  are  finding 
that  they  can  raise  trees  on  soil  not  suited 
for  other  purposes.  This,  together  with  to¬ 
day’s  strong  demand  for  wood,  for  housing, 
for  pulp  on  which  the  world’s  newspapers 
and  books  are  printed,  has  lent  strong  impe¬ 
tus  to  the  movement  to  grow  trees  with  year- 
round  care — and  profit. 

Spurred  by  1947’s  exceptional  demands  for 
wood  for  thousands  of  uses,  America’s  own¬ 
ers  of  timberlands  are  growing  trees — and 
caring  for  them — as  never  before,  carrying 
on  the  time-honored  traditions  of  Arbor  Day, 
which  Julius  Sterling  Morton  launched  in 
tree-poor  Nebraska  exactly  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

O’Conor 

Baldwin 

Hill 

O’Daniel 

Ball 

Hoey 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Holland 

Pepper 

Bridges 

Ives 

Reed 

Brooks 

Jenner 

Revercomb 

Buck 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson,  Va. 

Bushfield 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson,  Wy< 

Butler 

Kem 

Saltonstall 

Byrd 

Kilgore 

Smith 

Cain 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Langer 

Stewart 

Capper 

Lodge 

Taft 

Chayez 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Conrially 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Cooper. 

McCarthy 

Thye 

Cordon’ 

McClellan 

Tobey 

Donnell 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Downey 

McGrath 

Umstead 

Dworshak 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Eastland 

\  McMahon 

Watkins 

Ecton 

Malone 

Wherry 

Flanders 

Martin 

White 

Fulbright 

Maybank 

Wiley 

George 

Milllkin 

Williams 

Green 

Moore 

Wilson 

Gurney 

Hayden 

Morse’ «... 

Murray  . 

Young 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  Brewster]  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hawkes]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Hatch]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
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to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Overtoil  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate.  V  yr 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator'from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Myers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  are 
detained  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell],  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cain 
in  the  chair).  Eighty-three  Senators 
having  answered  to  their  names,  a 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  urgent  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  unanimously  reported  the 
bill  (S.  938)  entitled  “A  bill  to  provide 
for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey.” 
It  could  be  alternatively  titled  “A  bill 
to  support  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security,”  or  it  could  be  titled  “A  bill 
to  serve  America’s  self-interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  independent  govern¬ 
ments.” 

The  committee  makes  this  report  pri¬ 
marily  in  response  to  direct  appeals  to 
our  Government  from  heroic  Greece 
which,  by  her  sacrificial  World  War 
loyalties,  has  richly  earned  the  right  to 
perpetuate  her  proud,  historic  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  does  so  in  response  to 
direct  appeals  from  Turkey,  which  is 
the  only  truly  independent  nation  left 
on  the  borders  of  Soviet  Russia  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  also  does  so 
in  the  presence  of  the  overriding  stra¬ 
tegic  fact  that  the  fall  of  Greece,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  collapse  of  Turkey,  could 
precipitate  a  chain  reaction  which  would 
threaten  peace  and  security  around  the 
globe.  It  does  so  in  the  profound  be¬ 
lief  that  we  Americans  have  an  un- 
escapable  stake  in  all  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms;  and  that  they 
were  better  saved — for  us  as  well  as 
others — by  adequate  and  timely  support 
than  by  waiting  for  cumulative  hazard 
to  magnify  the  risk.  It  does  so  not  only 
in  the  name  of  the  liberties  for  which 
the  Allies  said  they  fought  two  World 
Wars,  but  also  in  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  American  self-interest  which 
prefers  an  ounce  of  precaution  to  a 
pound  of  cure,  and  which  believes  “that 
a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.” 

I  am  not  one  of  those,  Mr.  President, 
who  conceive  that  we  are  launching  what 
has  been  called,  by  some,  a  new  doctrine 
in  any  such  unique  sense  as  did  James 
Monroe  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 
Rather,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  launching 
a  plan  which  has  numerous  precedents — 
although  we  must  frankly  and  honestly 
assess  the  fact  that  it  has  new  and  ‘‘broad 
implications,”  as  President  Truman  him¬ 
self  declared  in  his  message  of  March  12. 
There  is  no  new  doctrine  in  American 
aid  to  distressed  nations.  There  is  no 


new  doctrine  in  striving  for  “the  crea¬ 
tion  of  conditions  in  which  we  and  other 
nations  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  life 
from  from  coercion”  or  in  “supporting 
free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted 
subjugation,"  again  quoting  the  Presi¬ 
dential  message.  The  pending  plan  un¬ 
questionably  broadens  our  precedents 
when  it  enters  the  Mediterranean — al¬ 
though  the  Navy  and  the  marines  were 
there  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic 
and  in  the  finest  American  tradition. 
The  plan  broadens  geographically,  al¬ 
though  we  long  since  pronounced  the 
open  door  for  China.  It  broadens  when 
peacetime  military  missions,  heretofore 
largely  confined  to  pan-America,  enter 
•  the  Near  East,  But  it  is  not  new  in  con¬ 
cept.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  new  in 
our  opposition  to  communism  outside  of 
areas  where  it  is  officially  embraced.  We 
have  always  done  these  things.  It  would 
be  new  only  if  we  now  were  to  desert 
these  ideals.  In  any  event,  in  whatever 
degree  it  is  new,  it  is  necessary. 

But  it  is  much  more  than  a  plan  for 
relief  of  human  suffering  in  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Let  us  be  totally  plain  about  it. 
It  is  a  plan  to  forestall  aggression  which, 
once  rolling,  could  snowball  into  global 
danger  of  vast  design.  It  is  a  plan  for 
peace.  It  is  a  plan  to  sterilize  the  seeds 
of  war.  We  do  not  escape  war  by  run¬ 
ning  away  from  it.  No  one  ran  away 
from  war  at  Munich.  We  avoid  war  by 
facing  facts.  This  plan  faces  facts.  But 
of  course  there  are  other  facts  to  face. 
No  plan  can  guarantee  peace.  The  most 
it  can  do  is  to  take  the  better  calculated 
risk.  That,  I  believe,  is  what  this  plan 
does.  It  is  a  plan,  I  repeat,  for  peace. 
It  is  a  plan  to  strengthen  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  by  supporting  its  objectives  in  re¬ 
spect  to  immediate  necessities,  pending 
the  time  when  the  United  Nations  can 
take  over. 

The  Senate,-  in  turn,  faces  an  addi¬ 
tional  fact.  It  faces  the  fact  that  if  we 
were  to  reject  the  plan  in  its  basic  pur¬ 
pose  we  would  give  the  green  light  to 
aggression  everywhere.  Our  moral  au¬ 
thority  and  leadership  would  die  on  the 
spot.  We  would  multiply  our  own  haz¬ 
ards.  We  would  weaken  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  by  multiplying  its  subsequent  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

This  is  not  an  imperialistic  plan.  It 
covets  nothing  for  America  but  honor¬ 
able  peace  in  a  free  world  of  free  men. 
That  is  not  imperialism.  I  like  what 
Elihu  Root  once  said  of  our  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine: 

It  rest  upon  the  right  of  every  sovereign 
state  to  protect  itself  by  preventing  a  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  which  It  will  be  too  late 
to  protect  Itself. 

That  is  not  imperialism.  That  is  in¬ 
telligent  self-interest.  That  is  what  we 
here  propose. 

I  recall  that  President  Monroe  himself 
declared  that  the  impulse  of  his  “Doc¬ 
trine”  was  to  prevent  the  aggressive  ex¬ 
tension  of  alien  systems  “dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety.”  This  not  im¬ 
perialism.  It  is  prudent  common  sense. 
It  is  the  pattern  of  this  plan.  Curiously 
enough,  one  of  the  things  contributing  to 
the  birth  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  old 
Russia  seeking  to  fish  in  North  American 
waters.  Communism  thrives  on  “fishing 


in  troubled  waters”  today.  It  is  not  im¬ 
perialism  to  calm  the  waters.  Our  pur¬ 
poses  are  the  exact  opposite  of  imperial¬ 
ism.  So  is  this  plan.  This  truth  shines 
through  every  word  of  the  statement 
made  on  March  28  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations  by  our  Amer¬ 
ican  Ambassador: 

The  United  States  *  *  *  does  not  de¬ 

sire  to  dominate,  intimidate,  or  threaten 
the  security  of  any  nation,  large  or  small. 
The  United  States  will  support  collective 
security  for  all  nations — large  as  well  as 
small.  The  United  States  respects  the  rights 
of  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  fol¬ 
low  whatever  way  of  life  or  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  they  choose,  so  long  as  the  choice  is 
freely  made  without  intimidation  and  so 
long  as  such  nations  do  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  other  countries  or  the  liberties 
of  other  peoples. 

I  say  once  more,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  here  confront  a  plan — a  special  and 
particular  plan.  I  do  not  view  it  as  a 
universal  pattern  but  rather  as  a  selec¬ 
tive  pattern  to  fit  a  given  circumstance. 
We  are  not  suddenly  resolved  to  under¬ 
write  the  earth.  That  would  be  fan¬ 
tastic,  improvident,  and  impossible. 
What  we  do  is  to  underscore  once  more 
a  principle  long  ingrained  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  character — namely  to  “support  free 
peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  sub¬ 
jugation,”  again  quoting  the  Presidential  . 
message.  We  point  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  we  propose  to  go.  We  do  not,  we 
cannot,  chart  the  total  course.  This 
plan  fits  a  key,  strategic  need.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  will  be  other  problems 
facing  other  and  different  needs.  For 
example,  our  occupational  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  Korea  unquestionably  will  soon 
demand  positive  support.  It  is  part  of 
World  War  II — unless  we  propose  to  lose 
the  peace.  ^ 

It  would  be  a  fraud  upon  our  people  * 
to  pretend  that  this  plan  ends  all  need 
for  aid.  Our  people  prefer  the  truth. 
The  truth  is  we  do  face  the  fact  that 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  not  isolated  phe¬ 
nomena — even  though  they  involve  a 
unique  and  emphasized  importance. 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  other  situa¬ 
tions  may  arise  which  clearly  involve 
our  own  national  welfare  in  their  length¬ 
ened  shadows.  Let  us  harbor  no  soft 
illusions.  But  I  emphatically  repeat 
that  we  do  not  here  set  a  universal  prec¬ 
edent,  except  in  basic  self -defensive 
purpose.  We  shall  always  react;  but  we 
shall  react  as  any  given  situation  seems 
to  require.  Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  fer¬ 
vently  hoped  and  prayed  that  we  may 
have  enough  foresight  hereafter  so  that 
we  do  not  always  have  to  react  on  a 
“crisis  basis.” 

This  plan  requires  complete  candor 
with  ourselves  and  with  the  world.  It 
requires  prudence  lest  we  overextend 
ourselves  or  overpromise  others. 
Equally  it  requires  courage  and  tenacity 
of  democratic  purpose.  But  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  intelligent  self-interest 
to  deny  the  plan  and  thus  invite  the 
earth  to  think  that  our  divided  govern-  . 
ment  is  impotent.  I  believe  that  “stand¬ 
ing  up”  is  a  better  risk  than  “lying 
down.”  I  believe  that  we  either  take  or 
surrender  leadership — and  I  can  find  no 
intelligent,  American  self-interest  in  any 
such  surrender. 
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But  the  situation,  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
quires  something  more  than  is  in  this 
bill.  It  calls  for  two  collateral  efforts  on 
our  part:  First,  to  strive  for  the  honor¬ 
able  removal  of  underlying  friction,  if 
mutually  possible,  between  the  two 
greatest  powers  on  earth;  second,  to 
strive  for  the  closest  possible  integration 
of  all  our  plans  with  the  collective  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  strengthened  and  ma¬ 
tured  United  Nations  which  is  the 
world’s  prime  hope  for  peace. 

I  shall  return  to  both  these  proposi¬ 
tions  before  I  have  concluded.  At  the 
moment  I  now  address  myself  to  the 
specific  plan  for  which  the  approval  of 
the  Senate  is  now  sought. 

Aid  for  Greece  is  aid  for  a  brave  war 
ally  which  suffered  war  invasion;  then 
4  years  of  cruel  enemy  occupation;  then 
bitter  internal  terrorism  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  identifies  as  of  Communist  origin; 
then  Communist-inspired  violation  of  its 
hard-pressed  borders.  I  have  no  doubt 
there  also  has  been  terrorism  on  the 
right.  In  any  event,  Greece  is  prostrate. 
British  support,  assigned  to  Britain  by 
the  Allies  as  a  postwar  responsibility,  is 
being  withdrawn  because  Britain  herself 
is  in  economic  straits.  In  this  dire  emer¬ 
gency  Greece  appeals  to  us  to  save  her 
political  and  economic  independence. 
This  bill  is  our  response.  We  are  not 
bailing  out  the  British  Empire.  We 
are  not  perpetuating  Greek  monarchy. 
We  are  making  it  possible  for  the  Greek 
people  to  survive  in  stability  and  self-de¬ 
termination. 

It  is  highly  important  at  this  point  to 
note  that  financial  and  other  outside  aid 
for  Greece  is  recommended  in  a  power¬ 
ful  contemporary  report  of  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  itself — with  an  appeal  to  the 
United  States  for  special  aid.  The  re¬ 
port  frankly  recognizes  this  need  for  spe¬ 
cial  aid  from  the  United  States.  Then, 
praising  the  Grecian  tradition  of  self-re¬ 
liance,  this  international  report  says 
that  “democratic  and  voluntary  methods 
of  future  development,  rather  than  com¬ 
pulsory  dictation  or  direction,  are  in 
keeping  with  the  century-old  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Hellenic  temperament.” 
Remember,  this  is  the  United  Nations 
speaking.  From  no  other  possible 
source  could  Greece  be  quite  so  sure  of 
democratic  aid  looking  toward  self-reli¬ 
ance  as  from  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
precise  prescription  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  itself  for  the  thing  we  here  propose 
to  do. 

We  need  not  condone  the  present 
Greek  regime,  though  clearly  chosen  in 
a  free  election,  in  order  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  We  are 
entitled  to  expect  that  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves,  responding  to  the  advice  they  vol¬ 
untarily  have  sought  from  us,  will  build  a 
more  efficient  and  equitable  democracy 
when  relieved  of  the  pressures  which 
have  driven  them  to  any  sanctuary  that 
has  been  presently  available.  But  such 
precious  objectives  are  impossible  so 
long  as  Greece  is  torn  by  externally  and 
internally  stimulated  civil  war.  There¬ 
fore  aid  to  Greece  must  include  means  to 
develop  adequate  Greek  defense  in  be¬ 
half  of  lawful  peace.  In  the  absence  of 
lawful  peace,  our  aid  would  be  no  more 


than  a  transient  bounty — as  has  been  the 
case  for  the  last  2  years. 

Peace  is  prerequisite.  So  is  helpful 
guidance  in  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
national  economy.  Greece  turns  to  the 
United  States  as  the  only  source  of  these 
imminently  necessary  helps.  These  com¬ 
prehensive  purposes  are  the  program  of 
the  pending  bill.  Lest  there  be  over¬ 
emphasis  in  the  wrong  place,  I  hasten  to 
add  that  our  contemplated  military  mis¬ 
sion  involves  only  from  10  to  40  officers 
and  no  combat  troops.  The  naval  mis¬ 
sion  contemplates  nonbelligerent  craft 
like  mine  sweepers,  in  the  main.  The 
military  effort,  though  accounting  for 
$150,000,000  of  this  grant,  is  to  help 
Greece  to  help  herself  to  be  self-reliant 
in  defense  of  her  self-chosen  govern¬ 
ment,  whatever  that  may  be. 

The  sum  of  $130,000,000  is  for  basic 
reconstruction;  $20,000,000  for  agricul¬ 
tural  rehabilitation;  plus  $50,000,000  for 
relief  in  the  general  relief  bill  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  House. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  plain  fact 
seems  to  be  that  if  the  Greeks,  in  their 
extremity,  are  not  successfully  helped  to 
help  themselves  to  maintain  their  own 
healthy  right  of  self-determination,  an¬ 
other  Communist  dictatorship  will  rise 
at  this  key  point  in  world  geography. 
Then  Turkey,  long  mobilized  against  a 
Communist  war  of  nerves,  faces  neigh¬ 
boring  jeopardy.  The  two  situations  are 
inseparable.  Turkey  confronts  no  such 
internal  extremity  as  does  Greece;  but 
it  requires  assistance  to  bulwark  its  na¬ 
tional  security.  The  President  says  that 
the  maintenance  of  its  national  integrity 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order 
in  the  Middle  East.  If  the  Middle  East 
falls  within  the  orbit  of  aggressive  Com¬ 
munist  expansion,  the  repercussions  will 
echo  from  the  Dardenelles  to  the  China 
Sea  and  westward  to  the  rims  of  the 
Atlantic.  Indeed,  the  Middle  East,  in 
this  foreshortened  world,  is  not  far 
enough  away  for  safety  from  our  own 
New  York  or  Detroit  or  Chicago  or  San 
Francisco.  That  is  where  we  come  in. 
Do  we  face  it  now  or  later?  Which  is 
the  wiser  course?  Which  holds  the  bet¬ 
ter  promise  of  honorable  peace?  Which 
is  recommended  by  intelligent  American 
self-interest?  The  President’s  answer  is 
this:  “If  we  falter  in  our  leadership,  we 
may  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world — 
and  we  shall  surely  endanger  the  welfare 
of  our  own  Nation.”  He  adds,  “Great 
responsibilities  have  been  placed  upon 
us  by  the  swift  movement  of  events.” 
Gods  knows  these  responsibilities  are 
great,  no  matter  what  our  course.  God 
knows  that  this  would  be  an  infinitely 
happier  land  if  it  were  physically  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  close  our  tired  eyes,  retire 
within  what  were  our  bastions  of  yes¬ 
terday,  and  shut  out  the  external  menace 
of  shapes  and  forms  which  we  abhor. 
God  knows  that  we  painfully  search  our 
hearts  for  wisdom.  May  His  way  be  the 
way  we  choose. 

This  plan  is  fo»  15  months.  Can  this 
job  be  done  in  15  months?  I  do  not 
know.  I  doubt  it;  although  in  15  months 
both  the  United  Nations  and  the  World 
Bank  should  be  able  substantially  to  take 
over.  But  I  ask  neither  Congress  nor 
tilt  counifjr  to  ignore  the  nature  of  this 


obligation.  I  say  again  that  I  trust  them 
to  prefer  the  truth. 

In  a  sense  we  are  a  tragic  generation, 
despite  our  blessings  and  our  place  in 
the  sun.  We  have  been  drawn  into  two 
World  Wars.  We  finally  won  them  both, 
and  yet  we  still  confront  a  restless  and 
.precarious  peace.  Something  has  been 
wrong.  It  is  our  supreme  task  to  face 
these  present  realities,  no  matter  how 
we  hate  them,  and  to  mend  the  broken 
pattern  if  such  be  within  human  power. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  say  again, 
let  us  all  face  facts.  The  problem  in¬ 
volved  in  this  bill — like  the  problem  in¬ 
volved  in  every  other  phase  of  languish¬ 
ing  peace — is  the  persistent  controversy 
between  what  we  loosely  call  eastern 
communism  and  western  democracy. 
From  it  inevitably  stem  persistent  diffi¬ 
culties  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  upon  the.  one  hand,  and  the 
United  States  and  like-minded  non- 
Communist  states  upon  the  other.  Still 
more  explicitly,  it  involves  hostility  to 
Communist  expansionism  and  infiltra¬ 
tion.  This  expansionism,  in  turn,  arises, 
we  constantly  are  told  from  Soviet  fears 
of  resurgent  aggression  by  her  neighbors 
and  from  fears  of  encirclement  looking 
toward  her  destruction.  If  Moscow 
really  has  those  fears,  she  is  entitled  to 
have  them  dependably  removed.  She 
cannot  be  expected  to  react  any  differ¬ 
ently  than  we  do  under  like  circum¬ 
stances.  Given  a  fair  chance,  on  a  two- 
way  street,  we  should  be  able  to  mitigate 
those  fears  because  we  believe  in  self- 
determination  for  Russians  precisely  as 
we  insist  upon  it  for  Americans  and 
others.  We  plot  no  offense  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  not  hunting  world 
dominion.  We  are  not  seeking  dictation 
anywhere.  But  what  we  deny  to  our¬ 
selves  as  a  matter  of  morality  we  also 
must  deny  to  others  as  a  matter  of 
conquest. 

It  may  be  remembered,  Mr.  President, 
that  as  long  ago  as  January  10,  1945,  I 
discussed  this  same,  identical  theme  in 
the  Senate.  I  said  then  that  if  Russia 
pursues  expansionism  through  fear  of  a 
reborn  Axis,  we  should  offer  her  a  hard 
and  fast  alliance  against  a  reborn  Axis. 
We  have  made  that  offer.  It  still  stands. 
It  has  not  been  accepted.  We  can  ex¬ 
pand  that  offer.  We  can  sign  anything 
at  Moscow  which  guarantees  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Soviet  Union  within  its 
own  legitimate  domain.  But  there  must 
be  two  signatures — and  they  must  both 
be  good — better,  I  regret  to  say,  than 
signatured  at  Yalta  or  at  Potsdam.  We, 
in  turn,  have  the  reciprocal  right  to  de¬ 
mand  effective  proof  that  Moscow  is  not 
plotting  to  encircle  us  in  a  Communist- 
dominated  world;  that  Communist  as¬ 
saults  upon  us,  within  and  without  the 
United  States,  shall  cease;  and  that  our 
mutual  pledges  to  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  to  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  shall  be  reliably  hon¬ 
ored  in  behalf  of  all  concerned.  I  do  not 
mean  in  words  alone.  I  mean  in  deeds. 
I  mean  the  rebirth  of  international  in¬ 
tegrity. 

It  still  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  great  need  is  comprehensively  candid 
discussions  between  us,  if  possible,  with 
all  the  cards  face  up  upon  the  table.  Al¬ 
though  we  cannot  wait  for  any  such  ne- 
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gotiations  before  proceeding  to  mend  the 
imminent  situation  in  Greece,  yet  this  is 
the  fundamental  objective  which  I 
should  hope  might  be  pursued.  Let  us 
not  again  drift  into  misunderstanding  of 
what  America  means  when  it  speaks. 
The  Greek  crisis  or  the  Turkish  crisis  or 
any  others  among  potential  crises  will 
largely  disappear  if  the  mutual  will  ex¬ 
ists  between  Washington  and  Moscow. 
If  it  cannot  exist,  even  that  ominous 
knowledge  is  worth  having.  While  we 
cannot  avoid  the  eternal  rivalry  of  these 
incompatible  ideologies,  there  ought  to 
be  an  honorable  way  to  live  and  let  live 
within  the  rules  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  should  mutually  strive  to  search  it 
out  on  the  basis  not  only  of  salvaging 
the  ideals  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II,  but  also  and  particularly  on  the 
basis  of  the  self-interest  of  the  two  great¬ 
est  nations  on  earth — neither  one  of 
whom  wants  any  part  of  another  war. 
But  we,  for  our  part,  will  never  find  it 
through  equivocation  which  will  be  mis¬ 
read  as  timidity.  We  shall  never  find  it 
except  as  we  succeed  in  convincing  Mos¬ 
cow,  first,  that  we  have  absolutely  no 
ulterior  designs;  and.  second,  that  we 
shall  not  compromise  or  whittle  away  the 
basic  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  which  we  both  have  pledged 
in  the  most  solemn  peacetime  commit¬ 
ments  of  which  honorable  nations  are 
capable. 

But  we  shall  never  again  be  able  to 
convince  anybody  of  this  latter,  vital  fact 
if,  at  the  instant  moment,  we  refuse  our 
solid  backing  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  speaks  in  this  be¬ 
half.  It  is  the  task  of  statesmanship  to 
stop  these  present  trends  or  lay  bare  the 
alternative.  It  is  time  to  agree,  or  to 
agree  to  disagree.  It  is  our  own  task  to 
say  what  we  mean  and  mean  what  we 
say  in  friendly  but  incorrigible  firmness 
regarding  the  only  way  to  establish  the 
realities  of  peace. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  a  final  word  about  aggression,  the 
major  sin  against  a  peaceful  world.  We 
did  not  write  a  definition  of  “aggression” 
in  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  because 
we  feared  our  own  inability  to  find  ade¬ 
quate  words.  Yet  it  needs  definition. 
One  of  the  best  attempts  was  the  Con¬ 
vention  for.  the  Definition  of  Aggression, 
signed  at  London,  July  3,  1933,  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  among  others,  ironi¬ 
cally,  the  Balkan  States.  By  this  defini¬ 
tion,  an  aggressor  is  one  who  commits 
acts  including  the  following: 

Provision  of  support  to  armed  bands 
formed  in  its  territory  which  have  invaded 
the  territory  of  another  state,  or  refusal,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  request  of  the  invaded 
state,  to  take,  in  its  own  territory,  all  the 
measures  in  its  power  to  deprive  those  bands 
of  all  assistance  or  protection. 

I  content  myself  with  the  observation 
that,  in  the  case  at  hand,  somebody  is  an 
aggressor  on  these  violated  Greek  fron¬ 
tiers,  according  to  the  Soviet’s  own  speci¬ 
fications. 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
most  important  of  all  considerations 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  pending 
plan.  The  United  Nations,  the  voice  of 
collective  security,  must  always  be  our 
first  reliance  and  our  prime  concern  as 
far  as  possible  in  every  problem  of  this 


nature.  It  must  be  used  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  practical  possibilities.  In  no 
available  aspect  should  we  bypass  its 
functions.  But  in  no  unavailable  aspect 
should  we  ruin  it  by  assigning  to  it  func¬ 
tions  which  it  does  not  possess.  Such  an 
assignment  would  destroy  it  for  keeps. 
Meanwhile,  under  such  circumstances  as 
in  the  present  instance,  Greece  would 
sink  into  the  Communist  orbit  and  the 
fateful  chain  reaction  would  set  in  both 
East  and  West. 

Under  the  amended  bill,  now  pending 
in  the  Senate,  this  whole  situation  is 
honestly  and  faithfully  assessed.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  added 
a  preamble  which  recites  the  facts.  It 
asserts  our  belief  and  purpose  that  this 
bill  “will  contribute  to  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter. 
The  committee  has  added  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  stops  the  functions  of  this 
bill  whenever  the  Security  Council,  with¬ 
out  counting  vetoes,  or  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  finds  that  “action  taken  or  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations 
makes  the  continuance  of  assistance — 
under  this  bill — unnecessary  or  unde¬ 
sirable.” 

Mr.  President,  far  from  bypassing  the 
United  Nations,  this  amended  bill  is  the 
greatest  act  of  voluntary  allegiance  to 
it  in  the  whole  story  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  It  even  goes  to  the  heart  and 
core  of  the  veto  controversy.  In  the 
first  great  test  which  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  ever  faced  Britain  and  France  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  good  faith  by  accepting 
a  Council  verdict  regardless  of  vetoes 
in  the  case  of  little  Lebanon  and  Syria. 
We  now  do  so  in  advance  in  the  case 
of  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  accept  the 
untrammeled  judgment  of  the  organized 
conscience  of  the  world  on  what  we  do, 
and  we  invite  it  to  intervene  at  its  own 
will.  A  technical  error  in  the  wording 
of  the  committee  amendment  has  been 
corrected.  This  is  not  a  weasel-worded 
gesture.  This  is  an  act  of  total  faith. 
Microscopic  analysts  may  try  to  find 
hypothetical  flaws  in  it.  But  no  such 
flank  attacks  can  dull  its  purpose  and 
effect. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  facts.  I  speak 
first  of  what  the  United  Nations  cannot 
do  and  what  no  wise  well-wisher  will  ask 
it  to  do.  It  is  not  and  was  never  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  relief  organization.  It 
has  no  such  funds  and  was  never  in¬ 
tended  to  have  such  funds.  It  could 
get  the  funds  only  by  an  assessment  in 
which  we  would  carry  the  heavy  share 
and  thus  face,  all  over  again,  the  vicious 
dissatisfaction  which  we  suffered 
through  UNRRA,  despite  its  notable  hu¬ 
manities,  when  we  put  up  our  money  for 
others  too  frequently  to  maladminister 
to  suit  themselves.  It  has  no  sustain¬ 
ing  military  force  because  the  Soviet 
representatives  thus  far  have  declined 
to  permit  these  plans  to  materialize. 
If  it  had  either  the  funds  or  the  force, 
their  use  would  depend  upon  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council.  In  the  Security  Council 
this  use  would  face  a  veto.  Any  frank 
assessment  of  realities,  in  the  light  of 
experience  to  date,  must  concede  that 
the  veto  would  be  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  any  phase  of  conflict  between 


communism  and  democracy.  These  are 
the  facts.  There  is  no  way  to  bypass 
these  facts.  Greek  independence  can¬ 
not  be  saved,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
in  any  such  fashion,  no  matter  how 
adroit  the  scheme  of  reference.  The 
implications  to  which  the  President  re¬ 
fers  cannot  be  met  by  any  attempts,  no 
matter  how  nobly  meditated,  to  misuse 
the  United  Nations  as  of  today.  The 
United  Nations  itself  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  any  such  misuse.  The  most 
we  can  do  at  the  moment  is  to  leave 
certain  special  phases  of  the  problem  in 
United  Nations  jurisdiction;  and  to  leave 
an  over-all  authority  in  the  Council  and 
Assembly  to  hold  us  to  strict  accounta¬ 
bility  for  what  we  do. 

Mr.  Sumner  Welles  recently  pointed 
out  what  he  said  will  be  the  line  that 
Soviet  propaganda  will  follow  in  its 
efforts  to  combat  the  administration’s 
present  foreign  policy.  He  cited  Izves- 
tia  and  Pravda — both  official  Moscow 
publications — which  charge  us  with  de¬ 
stroying  the  United  Nations.  He  was 
a  good  prophet.  This  argument  has 
met  with  much  popular  and  often  inno¬ 
cent  support  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  one  hand,  this  support  is  a  precious 
tribute  to  the  faithful  hopes  of  human¬ 
kind.  On  the  other,  it  is  a  cunning 
backfire  to  becloud  the  issue.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  destroy  the  United 
Nations  than  to  give  it  a  specific  job 
which  it  is  neither  intended  nor  pre¬ 
pared  to  do.  The  only  better  way  to 
destroy  the  United  Nations  of  which  I 
know  is  to  overuse  the  veto.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  significant  thing  that  this  plan  is 
opposed  by  two  totally  opposite  and  in¬ 
compatible  groups  in  the  United  States. 
As  has  been  well  said,  it  is  opposed,  first, 
by  those  who  hope  it  will  not  work  but 
are  afraid  it  will,  and,  second,  by  those 
who  hope  it  will  work  but  are  afraid  it 
will  not. 

It  is  no  depreciation  of  the  United 
Nations  to  frankly  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  petition  to  us  seeks  pri¬ 
mary  relief  which  the  United  Nations 
cannot  provide.  It  is  of  no  small  sig¬ 
nificance,  in  this  connection,  that  Greece 
and  Turkey,  both  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  did  not  themselves  apply  to  the 
United  Nations,  but  applied  direct  to  the 
United  States. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
does  have  its  important  place  in  this 
prospectus  even  as  things  are  today.  It 
is  already  rendering  important  aid.  Its 
Security  Council  has  had  a  commission 
on  the  Greek  border  investigating  dis¬ 
turbances  between  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Albania.  This  commis¬ 
sion  will  report  within  a  few  weeks.  It 
will  establish  truth  and  responsibility  at 
this  point  of  major  friction.  If  a  veto 
does  not  subsequently  intervene,  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  may  well  establish  a 
permanent  border  commission  whose 
moral  authority  and  whose  sanctions 
may  well  minimize  this  phase  of  the 
Greek  hazard.  If  the  Security  Council 
is  permitted  to  function  in  this  regard, 
it  will  greatly  simplify  the  Greco- 
Turkish  problem  and  greatly  hasten  suc¬ 
cess  for  our  own  peaceful  adventure. 
Surely  it  does  not  destroy  or  remotely 
hamper  the  United  Nations,  in  this 
phase,  if  the  United  States  simulta- 
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neously  is  helping  Greece  to  rebuild  her 
own  competent  independence  and  help¬ 
ing  Turkey  to  preserve  hers.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  what  would  be  called,  in 
American  idiom,  "team  ball.” 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has 
submitted  a  25-year  long-range  program 
for  Greek  economic  rehabilitation.  And 
mark  this!  I  repeat  that  this  important 
instrumentality  of  the  United  Nations 
has  specifically  recommended  that 
Greece  should  apply  to  the  United 
States,  among  others,  for  temporary  aid 
in  launching  this  rehabilitation.  It 
frankly  recognizes  the  present  limita¬ 
tions  within  which  the  United  Nations 
operates. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  definitely  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  World  Bank  will  step  into 
this  situation  and  carry  the  major  re¬ 
habilitation  load  just  as  soon  as  the  im¬ 
minent  crisis  is  surmounted;  just  as  soon 
as  peace  and  preliminary  stability  are 
restored;  just  as  soon  as  there  is  any 
basis  whatever  for  banking  credit. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
does  have  its  important  place  in  this 
historic  prospectus.  It  can  do  things  to 
help  as  of  today  even  though  its  larger 
availability  is  a  matter  for  tomorrow. 
We  must  use  it  to  the  maximum  of  its 
possibilities.  We  must  use  all  of  its 
functions  which  are  available.  We  must 
take  no  unilateral  or  bilateral  action 
without  full  and  constant  notice  to  this 
world  fraternity,  and  with  full  and  con¬ 
stant  eagerness  to  have  it  succeed  to 
our  separately  assumed  responsibilities 
whenever  and  wherever  this  can  be  done. 
I  frankly  regret  that  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  spoke  to  Congress  on  March  12, 
he  did  not  simultaneously  advise  the 
Secretary  General  at  New  York  of  our 
intentions,  instead  of  waiting  to  present 
indirect  notice  through  our  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Security  Council  16  days 
later.  It  might  have  allayed  needless 
misunderstanding.  Any  such  misun¬ 
derstanding  is  needless  because  the 
President  himself  clearly  indicates  that 
he  is  wedded  to  the  United  Nations. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  our  mes¬ 
sage  delivered  to  the  Security  Council  by 
Ambassador  Austin  on  March  28: 

The  program  of  economic  assistance  con¬ 
templated  by  the  United  States  is  of  an 
emergency  and  temporary  character.  The 
United  States  believes  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  its  related  agencies  should  assume 
the  principal  responsibility,  within  their 
capabilities,  for  the  long-range  tasks  of 
assistance  required  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Greece.  *  *  *  The  United  States  is  giv¬ 

ing  momentum  to  the  United  Nations  by  its 
present  policy.  *  *  *  We  look  forward 

to  the  time  when  such  burdens  may  be  car¬ 
ried  through  the  United  Nations. 

If  that  is  not  clear  and  adequate,  Mr. 
President,  certainly  nothing  remains  un¬ 
said  in  the  preamble  and  amendment 
which  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  added  to  the  pending  bill. 
Certainly  I  would  be  the  last  man  in 
America  to  sanction  any  blow  at  the 
prestige  and  authority  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  But  I  also  hope  I  would  be  the  last 
man  in  America  to  drain  off  that  pres¬ 
tige  and  authority  by  assigning  them  a 
total  task  which,  in  point  af  time  and 
resources,  would  be  foredoomed  to  sin¬ 


ister  failure.  I  am  unable  to  understand 
how  we  could  undermine  an  institution 
dedicated  to  human  rights  and  funda¬ 
mental  freedom,  to  independent  govern¬ 
ments  of  free  men  in  a  free  world,  when 
we  supplement  these  dedications  with 
our  own  direct  succor  to  those  who  are 
imminently  threatened  with  their  loss, 
and  when  we  ask  the  United  Nations  to 
hold  us  to  strict  accountability  for  what 
we  do.  No,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
bypassing  the  United  Nations.  We  are 
sustaining  them.  We  are  serving  peace — 
emphatically  including  peace  for  our¬ 
selves — when  we  strive,  in  prudent  time, 
to  arrest  those  frictions  and  disintegra¬ 
tions  which  otherwise  could  culminate 
in  an  atomic  war  which  must  never 
happen. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude,  let  me  say 
that  your  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
unanimously  recommends  the  passage  of 
this  amended  measure.  It  is  regrettable 
that  policies  of  such  magnitude  could  not 
have  had  more  time  for  consideration.  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  we 
were  called  to  the  White  House  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27.  I  repeat,  it  is  unfortunate 
when  such  important  decisions  have  to 
be  made  on  a  crisis  basis.  But  we  con¬ 
front  a  condition,  and  not  a  theory.  We 
have  made  extraordinary  efforts  in  the 
committee  to  let  in  the  light.  We  held 
public  hearings.  We  heard  every  citizen 
who  asked  to  be  heard.  We  resorted  to 
the  novel  technique  of  inviting  all  Sena¬ 
tors  to  contribute  to  a  questionnaire;  and 
we  have  made  public  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  categorical  replies.  We  are  sug¬ 
gesting  some  amendments  to  the  bill, 
aimed  generally  at  tighter  controls  and 
specific  liaison  with  the  United  Nations. 
But,  sir,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that, 
even  though  we  had  had  months  of  study 
at  our  command.  Congress  does  not  have 
an  unprejudiced  chance  to  exercise  truly 
independent  and  objective  judgments  in 
such  circumstances  as  we  here  confront. 
This  statement  leads  to  the  final  con¬ 
sideration  which  no  Senator  can  ignore 
in  respect  to  his  decision. 

Congress  does  not  enjoy  original  juris¬ 
diction  in  foreign  relations.  That  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Chief  Executive.  We 
come  in,  usually,  only  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  when  our  choice  is  the  lesser  of 
two  evils — as  in  this  instance,  when  we 
must  decide  which  is  the  wiser  "calcu¬ 
lated  risk”  for  us.  To  be  or  not  to  be? 
To  do  or  not  to  do?  As  when  we  have 
been  asked,  upon  other  occasions,  to  de¬ 
clare  war,  the  fact  is  that  by  the  time 
these  issues  reach  us  for  ultimate  con¬ 
clusions,  we  are  heavily  precommitted 
by  the  very  fact  of  the  Presidential  re¬ 
quest.  I  do  not  for  an  instant  mean  to 
say  we  cannot  act  on  our  own  independ¬ 
ent  judgments.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  not  still  our  solemn  duty  to 
act  in  keeping  with  our  own  estimate  of 
the  national  welfare  and  security.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  we  can  either  shift 
or  dodge  our  share  of  responsibility,  and 
I  would  not  attempt  to  do  so.  But  I  do 
mean  to  say  that  among  the  paramount 
factors  to  which  we  dare  not  deny  due 
weight  is  this:  To  repudiate  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  at  such  an 
hour  could  display  a  divisive  weakness 
which  might  involve  far  greater  Jeopardy 


than  a  sturdy  display  of  united  strength. 
We  are  not  free  to  ignore  the  price  of 
noncompliance. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  price 
of  noncompliance  in  the  instant  case — 
in  addition  to  all  other  reasons  for 
prompt  passage  of  this  bill — would  be 
the  forfeiture  of  all  hope  to  effectively 
influence  the  attitude  of  other  nations 
in  our  peaceful  pursuit  of  international 
righteousness  from  now  on.  It  would 
stunt  our  moral  authority  and  mute  our 
voice.  It  would  encourage  dangerous 
contempts.  It  would  invite  provocative 
misunderstandings  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  we  are  prepared  to  defend  our 
fundamental  ideals.  Mr.  President, 
what  would  you  think  if  you  were  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Athens?  Where  would  you  be 
forced  to  turn  in  your  hopeless  extrem¬ 
ity?  What  would  you  think  if  you  were 
a  citizen  of  Ankara?  What  would  you 
think  if  you  were  a  citizen  of  any  other 
of  the  weary,  war-worn  nations  who  are 
wondering  this  afternoon  whether  the 
torch  still  burns  in  the  upraised  hand  of 
Liberty;  whether  it  is  hopeless  to  strug¬ 
gle  on  toward  democratic  freedom? 
And  what  would  you  think,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  you  were  the  Politburo  in  Mos¬ 
cow’s  Kremlin? 

The  Foreign  Relations  Commitee, 
without  political  division,  supports  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  does 
so  for  the  sake  of  the  humanities.  It 
does  so  for  the  sake  of  peace  with  jus¬ 
tice.  But  above  all  else,  it  does  so  for 
the  sake  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

P'URCHASE  OF  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  BY 
RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORA¬ 
TION  7 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day,  during  the  call  of  the  calendar/  the 
Senate,  passed  House  bill  2535,  to  amend 
.the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
;Act.  I  had  been  asked  to  object  to  the 
consideration  of  the  .bill  whenf  it  was 
reached  on,  the  call  of  the  calendar,  but 
I  was  off  the  floor  when  it  was  reached, 
and  I  confess  that  I  defaulted  in  the  re¬ 
quest  that  was  made  of  me./ 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  thet  reconsideration  of  the 
ivote  by  which  She  Senate  passed  this 
bill.  \  / 

The  PRESIDING^  OFFICER.  Is  there 
[objection?  \/ 

Mr.  LANGER.  What  is  the  bill? 

Mi\  WHITE.  It  is\House  bill  2535.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  Act.  I  had  agreed,  as 
(I  have  said,  that  I  would  object  to  the 
Consideration  of  the  bill,  but  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  day  I  was  off  6Jie  floor,  and 
I  missed  the  opportunity,  abd  failed  in 
!the  obligation  to  ask  that  fche  bill  be 
passed  over.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  reconsideration  of\the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine?  In  the  absence  of  objec¬ 
tion,  the  request  is  granted,  and  the  tote 
is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  now  ask  that  the  bill 
be'  restored  to  the  Senate  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W !  thout 
objection,  the  order  is  made. 
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FARM  LABOR  SUPPLY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business,  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  OrdeKof  Business  No.  49,  House  bill 
2102,  the  soVcalled  farm  labor  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  stateNthe  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  Che  Senate. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  president - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missoiw^ 

Mr.  KEM.  I  find  it\iecessary  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  motion  of  tt\  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  was  not  a'^notion,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  is  about  to  state  the  bill  bytrtle  for 
information  only.  The  Senator’s  b|)jec- 
tion  can  be  entered  at  a  later  time. ' 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  2102) 
to  provide  for  a  6  months’  extension  am 
final  liquidation  of  the  farm-labor-sup-' 
ply  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  House  bill 
2102.  However,  if  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  objects  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal¬ 
endar  No.  49,  House  bill  2102.  So  long  as 
objection  has  been  raised,  I  do  so  move. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  the  motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo¬ 
tion  is  debatable. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  be  heard 
on  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  House  bill 
2102  is  the  so-called  farm  labor  bill, 
provides  for  an  extension  of  the 
labor  program  for  a  period  of  6  mouths 
after  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year.  .If  this 
program  is  to  be  effective  and  do  any 
good  to  the  fanners  this  year,  it.ds  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  bill  be  acted  upon  at  this 
time,  because  planting  is  already  under 
way  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  January  1943  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  by  directive 
transferred  responsibility  for  farm  labor 
placements  from  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Senate  bill 
724,  which  we  are  now  considering  really 
under  the  title  of  House  bill  2102,  would 
extend  for  6  months  the  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  services  of  the  several 
States  since  1943.  The  program  has  pro¬ 
vided  much-needed  labor  for  the  plant¬ 
ing,  the  cultivating,  the  harvesting,  and 
the  processing  of  food  crops  vitally 


needed  for  domestic  consumption  and 
for  export. 

According  to  the  testimony  adduced  at 
the  hearings  on  the  bill,  sufficient  labor 
of  the  kind  required  by  producers  and 
processors  of  agricultural  commodities  is 
not  available  where  needed  at  the  present 
time.  According  to  the  recent  surveys 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  extension  services,  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  farm  labor  will  not  be 
available  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year  unless  the  labor  supply  program  is 
continued.  The  present  program  will 
continue  until  July  1  of  this  year,  Mr. 
President,  but,  as  I  have  said,  planting  is 
already  under  way,  and  the  farmers  do 
not  feel  free  to  go  ahead  with  their  full 
planting  until  they  know  whether  the 
farm  labor  program  is  to  be  continued  so 
that  they  will  have  labor  available  for 
harvesting  next  fall.  It  is  obviously  not 
to  be  expected  of  them  that  they  will 
proceed  to  plant  crops  which  they  will  be 
unable  to  harvest. 

The  need  for  farm  labor  is  particularly 
:ute  in  connection  with  the  production,, 
ofVsugar  beets,  fruits,  vegetables,  ami 
canning  crops.  The  labor  requirement 
in  connection  with  the  productioiyof 
many  of  these  crops  is  largely  seasonal, 
but  laborers  are  needed  in  particular 
areas  for  fe^ort  periods  only  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Presrfient,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  sJ  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWJ^.  Does' this  program 
cost  the  Government  anything?  Can  the 
Senator  tell  us  whotyfrie  cost  is  to  the 
Government? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yrt-,  indeed.  The  first 
such  public  law  was  approved  April  29, 

1943,  and  it  provided  $264.^0,000  for  the 
8  months  reip&ining  in  that  year.  Un¬ 
der  the  nex/law,  approved  February  14, 

1944,  the  §ost  was  $30,000,000.  '^he  next 
law  was/Public  Law  No.  529,  approved 
December  22,  1944,  which  was  presum¬ 
ably  ^6r  the  next  year,  and  whichyar- 
riecp  an  appropriation,  representing  the 
coot,  of  $20,000,000  for  the  calendar  yea 

)45.  There  was  $25,000,000  required  for 
;he  calendar  year  1946.  The  last  law, 
which  was  approved  July  23, 1946,  carried 
an  appropriation  of  $12,000,000,  extend¬ 
ing  until  June  30,  1947. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Is  any  of  the  money 
appropriated  paid  to  the  imported  labor 
in  the  way  of  wages,  or  does  it  represent 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  adminis¬ 
tration? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand — Senators 
who  are  present  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — that  at  times  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  some  of  the  imported  labor 
for  days  between  jobs,  when  they  were 
not  assigned  to  employment.  I  assume 
that  what  was  thus  paid  was  a  minimum 
amount. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  other  words,  when 
an  imported  laborer  is  working  on  a 
farm,  be  it  a  tobacco,  beet  sugar,  or  any 
other  kind  of  farm,  he  is  paid  by  the 
man  who  employs  him,  and  he  receives 
a  full  day’s  pay,  the  full  amount;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
about  that.  The  laborers  have  to  be 
paid  the  prevailing  wage  for  the  com¬ 


munity.  I  have  a  statement  showing 
some  of  the  prevailing  wages,  whichy 
shall  place  in  the  Record  a  little  later 
on.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  /how 
the  dependency  of  such  crops  upph  im¬ 
ported  labor.  I  have  before  me-' a  table 
setting  force  the  estimated  farm  and 
value,  the  percentage  of  tha4otal  value 
of  the  crops  which  are  dependent  on 
transported  foreign  workers  for  their 
harvesting.  The  tabley&hows  34.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sugar-beet  crop  dependent 
on  such  workers,  15*6  of  the  sugarcane 
crop,  31.3  percent/hf  the  sweet-potato 
crop,  16  percent  <u  the  snap-bean  crop, 
21  percent  of  the  asparagus  crop,  56.5 
percent  of  th^green-peas  crop,  and  so 
on.  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  this  table 
No.  5,  giving  the  estimated  farm  value  of 
crops  foi/States  employing  transported 
foreigiyWrkers  in  harvest  operations, 
and  e^umated  percentage  and  value  har¬ 
vested  by  transported  foreign  workers 
fojr  the  calendar  year  1946  be  inserted 
the  Record  at  this  point,  because  it 
'gives  the  percentage  of  all  that  was  har¬ 
vested  by  foreign  workers,  including 
tomatoes,  onions,  celery,  and  citrus 
fruits.  Thirty-one  percent  of  the  citrus 
crop  has  depended  upon  foreign  work¬ 
ers  for  harvesting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estimated,  farm  value  of  crops  for  States 
employing  transported  foreign  workers  in 
harvest  operations,  and  estimated  per¬ 
centage  and  value  harvested  by  transported 
foreign  workers,  calendar  year  1946 


Crops 

Estimated 
total  farm 
value  for 
States  em 
ploying 
transport¬ 
ed  foreign 
workers  in 
harvest  of 
crops  in¬ 
dicated 

(1) 

Estimated 
total  farm 
value  of 
crops  har¬ 
vested  by 
transport¬ 
ed  foreign 
workers 

(2) 

Estimated 
value  of 
crops  har¬ 
vested  by 
transport¬ 
ed  foreign 
workers  as 
percentage 
of  total 
farm 
value 1 

(3) 

Thous.  of 

Thous.  of 

riel(i  crops: 

dol. 

dot. 

Percent 

Cotton--.  . 

85,  200 

2,366 

2.8 

A^orn,  field . . 

yorn  for  seed 

350,  616 

1,443 

.4 

Xhybrid) _ 

26,  235 

787 

3.0 

Ha's,  alfalfa . 

112,876 

5,  471 

4.8 

Haj^ther . 

145,  796 

2,  9.50 

2.0 

Tobacco _ 

Wheatsndsmall 

485,433 

5,585 

1.1 

grains. . 

287,  552 

3,  967 

1.3 

MiscellaneW  *— 

171,342 

2,722 

1.6 

Total _ V 

1,  665,  050 

25, 291 

1.5 

ugar  crops: 

Sugar  beets . 

\  145,  361 

49,  677 

34.2 

Sugarcane . 

\45,  968 

7,271 

15.8 

Total . 

19)^29 

56, 948 

29.7 

Tegetables: 

Potatoes,  Irish... 

539,646" 

44,  826 

8.3 

Potatoes,  sweet.. 

9,080 

V  2, 850 

31.3 

Snap  beans . 

63,  074 

;  10,151 

16.0 

Asparagus . 

30,817 

S  6,  481 

21.0 

Green  peas . 

42,  622 

24, 105 

56.  5 

Sweet  corn . 

137,  322 

14,4561 

10.4 

Tomatoes . 

127,  051 

31,390 

24.  7 

Onions . 

12,  253 

2,  766, 
425 
4,206 

22.6 
L  13.8 

V  26. 3 

Carrots . 

3,  084 

Celery . 

16,  001 

Lettuce . . 

1,236- 

194 

s  15. 7 

Miscellaneous 

537,  526 

120,  634 

\  22.  4 

Total . 

1,519,712 

262,  289 

3 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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As  a  result  of  the  last  5  or  6  years  of 
Importations  of  foreign  labor  from  the 
Bahamas,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Mexico,  it 
will  be  found  more1  and  more  trouble¬ 
some  for  those  who  produce  sugar  beets 
In  the  Western  States  and  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  other  and  different  perishable  crops 
In  this  country,  to  get  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  agricultural  worker  to  go  into  the 
fields  and  do  the  stoop  labor. 

I  hope  that  thbse  who  are  responsible 
for  the  production  of  these  perishable 
crops  and  who  are  compelled  to  employ 
this  kind  and  type  of  labor  will  begin 
now  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  time 
when  sooner  or  later  thishkind  of  an  ap- 
propriation  must  by  neceskjty  be  denied. 
In  my  judgment  now  is  the  time  for  those 
people  to  begin  to  set  their  hb.use  in  or¬ 
der,  for  sooner  or  later  the  Government 
of  the  United- States  must  cease  to  ap¬ 
propriate  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
to  bring  to  this  country  these  migratory 
workers.  That  is  especially  true  if  we 
have  heavy  unemployment  in  this  counr 
try, 

I  merely  mention  this  in- passing  be¬ 
cause  as  I  said  before  I  am  going  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bill.  While  this  may  be  in  vaft, 
I  do  hope  that  at  the  end  of  6  months  we 
will  not  be  faced  again  with  a  similar 
measure  for  a  continuance  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  labor  of  the  kind  we  have 
been  discussing,  necessitating  an  appro¬ 
priation  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  of 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  million  dollars. 

I  appreciate  that  this  is  still  a  part  of 
the  war  program  and  in  this  reconstruc¬ 
tion  era  I  am  willing  to  go  as  far  as  any 
one  in  appropriating  the  necessary  funds 
to  produce  sugar  and  the  other  perish¬ 
able  crops  which  are  vital  to  our  economy 
and  to  our  way  of  life.  But  I  repeat  what 
I  said  before,  those  who  are  engaged  in 
this  great  industry  throughout  the 
United  States  should  begin  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  finding  their  own  labor  in 
the  shortest  period  of  time,  because  this 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  committee,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  tl; 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  g/third 
time.  / 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  now  is,  Shall  the  bill,, pass? 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2102)  was  passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ment,  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap¬ 
point  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Bushfield,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Ellender 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  POSTMASTER 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  Order  No.  78,  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  81,  authorizing  the  Committee  on 


Civil  Service  to  investigate  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  first-,  second-,  or  third-class 
postmasters. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  amendment  of 
the  committee. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  was,  on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word 
“investigation”,  to  strike  out  “as  to  why 
few  if  any  Republicans  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  offices  of  first-,  second-, 
or  third-class  postmasters  for  the  last 
14  years,  how  many  Republicans  have 
been  removed”  and  to  insert  “as.  to 
political  activities  in  the  civil  service  in 
the  appointment  of  first-,  second-,  and 
third-class  postmasters.” 

Mr.  LUCAS.  A  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Is  the  Senate  in  execu¬ 
tive  session? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  is  in  legislative  session.  / 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  before,  we 
vote  on  the  amendment.  / 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor pf  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  jk as  the 
floor.  Does  he  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER,  I  yield.  / 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  I  should/like  to  make 
inquiry  with  respect  to  the  budget  the 
Senator  has  submitted. .  Through  inad¬ 
vertence,  the  budget.  Vas  not  printed  in 
the  report.  I  am  sj*re  that  was  unin¬ 
tentional  on  the  ppfH  bf  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  because 
my  understanding  is  that  when  an  in¬ 
vestigating  cofnmittee  askk  for  money 
from  the  contingent  fund  a  budget  must 
be  submitted  and  the  budget  is  to  be 
included  jh  the  report  of  the  Cdmmittee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  That 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  resolution 
subipitted  by  the  Senator  from  Mkne 
[M*C  Brewster],  and  it  has  been  done 
'number  of  times.  Through  inad¬ 
vertence,  the  budget  was  not  included 
in  the  report  on  the  pending  resolution, 
and  therefore  the  Senate  has  no  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  that. 

I  am  not  blaming  anyone.  The  budget 
provides  for  an  expenditure  of  $35,000. 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  A  chief  counsel  at  the 
rate  of  $10,000  a  year,  a  chief  investi¬ 
gator  at  $7,628,  three  investigators  at 
$5,695,  four  assistant  investigators  at 
$5,116.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator,  because  J  have  made  some  in¬ 
quiries  in  the  committee,  whether  this 
budget  was  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Civil  Service  and  approved  by  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  No;  they  simply  told 
us  to  go  ahead  and  prepare  it  and  submit 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Then  I  make  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  President.  I  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Chair  to  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  77,  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry]  on  February  15, 
1945,  and  reported  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas],  without  amend¬ 
ment,  considered,  and  agreed  to,  on  June 


28,  1945.  It  is  now  a  standing  rule  of/ 
the  Senate.  It  reads :  / 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  shall  not /(l) 
authorize  the  payment  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  of  the  expenses,  In- excess 
of  $5,000,  of  any  inquiry  or  investigation 
hereafter  authorized,  or  (2)  increase  the 
amount  heretofore  authorized  Mb  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  tiie  Senate  in 
connection  with  gny  inquiry"  or  investiga¬ 
tion,  unless,  prior  to  adoption  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  authorizing  such  payment  or  providing 
for  such  increase,  the  coofmittee  or  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof  authorised  to  conduct  such 
inquiry  or  investigation  shall  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Con¬ 
trol  the  Contingen^Expenses  of  the  Senate — 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  that 
jurisdiction  i/t  transferred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration — 
a  budget,  /a.  such  form  as  the  committee 
may  requite — 

Thej4  is  no  question  as  to  the  form — 
setting  forth  its  estimates  of  expenses  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  incurred  for  personal  services, 
hirings,  and  travel,  and  such  other  infor¬ 
mation  as  the  committee  may  require. 

So  it  is  provided  that  the  Senate  shall 
not  consider  a  measure  appropriating 
money  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  unless  in  conformity  with  the 
rule  prescribed.  My  contention  is  that 
the  Senate  is  prohibited  unless  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Civil  Service  has  approved 
this  budget;  and  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  has  not  approved  the  budget. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  subcommittee 
has. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  inquired  of  every 
member  of  the  committee  I  could  reach, 
and  none  of  them  said  he  had  even  seen 
the  budget. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  subcommittee 
consisted  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Chavez]  ,  the  Senator  from  Del¬ 
aware  [Mr.  Buck]  and  myself,  and  at 
the  time  the  matter  was  agreed  on  it 
was  said  we  could  go  ahead  and  submit 
whatever  the  budget  was  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Brooks]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry],  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis¬ 
tration,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  is  a  member,  and  we  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  up. 

•Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  true,  and  I 
assumed  the  necessary  action  had  been 
takefi,  but  actually  the  budget  was  never 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service/-,. 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  None  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  ever  saw  it - 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Prior  to  the  time  the 
Senator  took  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  LANGER.  'The  subcommittee 
saw  it. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  until  the  committee  meets 
and  approves  this  budget  fhe  Senate 
cannot  appropriate  any  money  under 
the  pending  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair’s  ruling  turns,  of  course,  on  the 
question  of  fact.  Is  the  Chair  correct 
in  his  understanding  that  the  Senators 
agree  on  the  facts? 

Mr.  LANGER.  We  agree  on  the  facts.  , 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  the  point  of  or¬ 
der  is  sustained. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  is  this  rule  of  the 
Senate?  Is  it  a  rule  of  the  Senate  to¬ 
day?  v 

Mr.  HAYDSN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  *Was  it  not  superseded  by 
the  La  Follette&jVtonroney  Act,  section 
134  (b)?  \ 

The  PRESIDENT,  pro  tempore.  It  is 
the  understanding  oMhe  Chair  that  the 
resolution  is  still  in  force. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  shattering  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  Committee  On  Civil  Service 
tomorrow.  \ 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  wak  the  next 
point  I  wanted  to  make -  \ 

Mr.  LANGER.  So  long  as  the'ooint  of 
order  has  been  raised,  I  think  \iat  is 
right. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  desire  to  suggest  Ibat 
the  budget  be  reexamined.  In  my  opihr 
ion  $35,000  is  not  needed  to  get  the  anX 
swer  as  to  why  so  few  Republicans  have 1 
been  appointed  postmasters  in  the  past 
14  years**  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  so 
few  Democrats  were  appointed  postmas¬ 
ters  from  1921  to  1933.  There  were  Re¬ 
publican  administrations  in  those  years. 
There  have  been  Democratic  administra¬ 
tions  from  1933  to  this  time,  and  natu¬ 
rally,  of  course,  a  majority  of  the  ap¬ 
pointments  have  been  Democratic. 

I  suggest  further  to  the  Senator  that 
there  are  now  pending  before  his  com¬ 
mittee  some  639  postmaster  nominations. 

I  ar.  sure  that  there  would  be  no  occasion 
whatever  to  investigate  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  them.  By  mere  inquiry  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  it  can  be  as¬ 
certained  in  how  many  instances  there 
was  but  one  examination,  and  in  what 
cases  the  high  man  was  appointed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask. 
for  the  record,  at  what  time  were  post¬ 
masters  put  under  civil  service? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  history  of  that 
action  very  briefly  is  this:  They  were  first 
put  under  civil  service  by  Executive  order 
issued  by  President  Wilson  in  1917.  Prior/ 
to  that  time,  in  the  McKinley,  Roosevejt' 
and  Taft  administrations,  and  in  the  first 
4  years  of  the  Wilson  administration, 
they  were  considered  political  patronage. 

I  know  that,  because  I  was  in  the'  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  appointed  about 
300  of  them.  I  picked  out;.!  friends  of 
mine  in  the  various  to^ns  and  appointed 
them.  But  Mr.  Wilson  grpw  tired  of  the 
postmaster  controversy,/ After  his  re- 
election  he  issued  an  Executive  order  pro¬ 
viding  that  thereafter  all  postmasters 
should  be  appointed  as  the  result  of  a 
civil-service  examination,  and  that  the 
high  man  should  be  appointed.  During 
the  last  4  years  of  his  administration  that 
is  exactly  the  way  it  was  done.  No  Rep¬ 
resentative  was  consulted.  No  Senator 
was  consulted.  No  Democratic  national 
committeeman  was  consulted. 

When  Mr.  Harding  became  President 
he  issued  an  Executive  order  changing  it, 
retaining  the  civil-service  examination, 
but  providing  that,  as  in  all  other  in¬ 
stances,  any  one  of  the  three  highest  per¬ 


sons  certified  as  qualified  might  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  effect  of  that  worried  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  greatly. 
They  pointed  out  in  a  report  that,  under 
4  years  of  the  Wilson  administration,  in 
the  2,000  post  offices  they  had  checked 
over  in  the  Northern  States,  800  Repub¬ 
licans  had  been  appointed,  whereas  only 
600  Democrats  had  retained  office.  That 
was  in  the  section  where  the  Republicans 
predominated.  It  really  was  done  on  the 
square,  but  they  greatly  feared  that  this 
method  of  allowing  the  choice  of  any  one 
of  the  three  highest  on  the  list  would  re¬ 
sult  in  politics  entering  into  the  selection 
of  postmasters.  A  few  years  later  their 
fears  were  realized,  according  to  a  sub¬ 
sequent  report,  which  shows  that  the 
Post  Office  Department,  when  the  three 
names  came  over  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  immediately  notified  the 
Republican  Representative,  or,  if  there 
was  no  Republican  Representative  from 
the  district,  the  Senator;  if  not,  the  na- 
t .  tional  committeeman;  and  he  made  a 
T^commendation  as  to  which  of  the  three 
should  be  selected. 

That  was  carried  on  through  th£ 
Haramg  administration;  the  Executive 
orderXssued  by  Coolidge  carried  on/the 
same  p\n;  and  Hoover  carried  it/also. 
When  Franklin  Roosevelt  became  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  issHed  an  order  of  the  same  kind, 
which  was  inyffect  until  1936,  at  which 
time  he  reverted  to  the  original  Wilson 
idea  and  provided  that  there  should  be  a 
civil-service  examination,  the  high  man 
to  be  selected.  hk  / 

That  did  not  suit  Cbe  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  a  billWas  immediately 
introduced  to  provide  tnWpresent  way  of 
handling  it.  That  bill  wakpassed  by  the 
Senate  and  became  a  law,  DLhink,  some¬ 
time  in  1938./  Since  that  tinie  postmas¬ 
ter  appointments  have  been'-.,  handled  ; 
just  the  §aine  as  any  other  civfVservice 
appointments;  that  is,  one  of  the^three 
highest  names  is  selected.  \ 

Of/ourse,  in  the  meantime,  an  fixa¬ 
tive'  order  has  been  issued  giving  prefeW 
epee  to  veterans.  That  preference  is 
now  conferred  by  law,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  639  nominations  now  pending,  about 
250  of  them  are  veterans.  That  is  why 
I  want  the  Civil  Service  Committee  to 
look  into  this  matter  very  carefully.  I 
am  sure  if  they  will  go  through  the  639 
names  they  will  find  comparatively  few 
that  are  questioned.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  will  require  $35,000  to  ascer¬ 
tain  in  those  few  cases  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Of  epurse,  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
committee  and  for  the  Senate  to  decide. 
That  is  my  judgment  about  it. 
CONTINUANCE  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT 

CORPORATION  UNTIL  JUNE  30,  1948 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  350. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  350)  to  continue  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  until  June  30,  1949,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 


on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  6,  after 
“June  30”,  to  strike  out  “1949”  and  in¬ 
sert  “1948”,  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  act  ap¬ 
proved  January  31,  1935  (49  Stat.  4),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June 
30,  1947”  and  inserting  in  lieu/thereof  "June 
30,  1948.” 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  Was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  continue  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  unfry  June  30.  1948.”  M 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  legislative  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

The  PREJjj^DENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  suggests  to  the  Senator  that  the 
Senate  recur  to  the  unfinished  business, 
which  was  displaced  temporarily  so  that 
other  matters  coiild  be  considered. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  follow  with  that  suggestion.  I 
know  of  no  further  legislative  business  to 
be  taken  up  at  this  time.  I  was  about 
to  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  938  was  temporarily  displaced. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  Chair  is  quite  cor¬ 
rect.  I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  938. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  938)  to  provide  for  assistance  to 
>  Greece  and  Turkey. 

message"  Prom' the 'house— enrolled 

k  BILLS  SIGNED 

\  A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Megill,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  following  en¬ 
rolled  nills,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Presided  pro  tempore: 

H.  R.  132\An  act  to  amend  existing  law 
to  provide  privilege  of  renewing  expiring  5- 
year  level-pretoium-term  policies  for  an¬ 
other  5-year  p«$iod; 

H.  R.  1621.  An\t  to  authorize  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  toVlend  War  Department 
equipment  and  provide  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  inXconnection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
France,  1947;  and  to  authorize  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  provide  ex¬ 
emption  from  transportation,  tax;  and  fur¬ 
ther  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
issue  passports  to  bona  fide  Sscouts  and 
Scouters  without  fee  for  the  application  cr 
the  issuance  of  said  passports;  \ 

H.  R.  1713.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  substitute  employees  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  1943.  An  act  to  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  Nurse  Corps  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  to  establish  a  Women’s  Medical  Special-  ■ 
1st  Corps  in  the  Army. 
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ments  without  prejudicing  thoir  rights  to  grant-s-\^i-aid  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  To  Finance  Committees  (p.  3320.) 


15.  MI1TSRALS;  LAUDS.  _S.  1G61,  by  Sen,  Robertson,  VJyo.,  Ho  promote  the  mining  of 


coal,  phosphate,  sodium,  potassium,  oil,  oil  shale,  sas,  and  sulfur  on  lands 


acquired  by  the  U.&^"  To  Public  lands  Committee.  (p.N^320.,) 

H.R...  2994,  b^Rep.  landis,  Ind. ,  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
execute  and  deliver  to  present  owners  of  real  property  qMtclaim  deeds  to  the 
minerals  in  or  /under  such  property  reserved  by  the  U.S.  pursuant  to  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Fa^ra  Tenant  Act.  To  Agriculture  Committee.  (p.^372.) 


16. 


TRADEMARKS ./ .H.R.  29SS,  by  Rep.  Gossett,  Tex* ,  to  amend  an  act  \o  provide  for 
the  protection  and  registration  of  trade-marks  used  in  commerce*,  and  to  carry 
out  the/provisions  of  international  conventions..  To  Judiciary  CoS^nittee.  (p. 
3372.  )> 


FOREST  AFD  FORESTRY.  Rep.  Trimble,  Ark.,  inserted  Paul  H.  Gerrard' s  ■( for\st 
supervisor,  Ozark  Rational  Forest,  Ark.)  letter  regarding  the  work  of  the  for¬ 
est  Service  in  that  area  (pp. .  A1667-8) .  , 


SOIL  C0USERVATI01T.  Rep.  Smith,  Maine,  inserted  Obed  Millett’s  (Chairman,  Agri-h 
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cerest  gratitude  for  the  enlightened'  service 
■with  which  you  are  rounding  out  your  years 
of  patriotic  devotion,  and  to  assure  you  that 
it  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Sincerely  and  cordially  yours, 

Charles  C.  Burlingham,  Peter  Grimm, 
George  McAneny,  Eugene  Meyer, 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Henry  R.  Luce,  Doro¬ 
thy  Canfield  Fisher,  Philip  D.  Reed, 
Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  Anne  O'Hare 
McCormick,  Lucius  M.  Boomer, 
Adolf  Berle,  Jr.,  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Shepard  Morgan,  Frank  D. 
Fackentha\  James  T.  Shotwell, 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butlerv  Roger  N.  Baldwin, 
Harry  Woodbufei  Chase,  Walter 
Damrosch,  Noiman  Thomas, 
George  N.  ShustSk  Ray  Morris, 
Felix  Morley,  WaltenRosen,  Chris¬ 
topher  Emmet,  Jr.,  Gro> rge  J.  Gil¬ 
lespie,  James  Marshal  lACharles  F. 
Darlington,  George  A.  Yguttrick, 
Oswald  W.  Knauth,  Allen\Dulles, 
Clare  Boothe  Luce,  George  Roose¬ 
velt,  Eustace  Seligman,  Arthur 
Dean,  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpttan, 
Jeremiah  Milbank,  William  M_. 
Chadbourne,  Adriaan  J.  Barnouw? 
Carl  Ackerman,  Frederick  G.  Clark, 
William  J.  Donovan,  Horace  M. 
Albright,  Vincent  Sheean,  Thomas 
J.  Watson. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  EDUCATION— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  THOMAS  OF  UTAH 
[Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ad¬ 
dress  entitled  “Federal  Aid  for  Education,” 
delivered  by  him  at  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  April  7,  1947,  under  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION  FOR  DE¬ 
SIGN  FOR  FEDERAL  MEMORIAL  TO 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON — ARTICLE  FROM 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
[Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  30,  1947, 
announcing  an  architectural  competition  for 
a  design  for  a  Federal  memorial  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NOMINATION  OF  DAVID  E.  LILIENTHAL  TO 
BE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

[Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  pre¬ 
pared  by  him  on  the  subject  of  the  nomina^ 
tion  of  David  E.  Lilienthal  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  wMch 
appears  in  the  Appendix.]  / 

WE  MUST  CONQUER  FEAR— STATEMENT 
BY  SENATOR  HOEY  / 

[Mr.  HOEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  sjfttement  en¬ 
titled  “We  Must  Conquer  Bear,”  recently 
issued  by  him  to  the  press,  wfcich  appears  in 
the  Appendix.]  / 

ROBERT  E.  LEE,  THE  AMERICAN— 
ADDRESS  BY  FJG5D  P.  MYERS 

[Mr.  ROBERTSON/of  Virginia  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  lyfve  printed  in  the  Record 
an  address  entitle^!  “Robert  E,  Lee,  the  Amer¬ 
ican,”  delivered  By  Fred  P.  Myers,  commander 
in  chief  of  the/6ons  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
in  Statuary  Jlall,  United  States  Capitol,  on 
the  occasigp  of  the  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  jflnd  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  ofjRobert  E.  Lee,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.  ] 

P^ULAR  ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT— 

/  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
/  [Mr.  LODGE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
■have  printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials  on 


the  subject  of  popular  election  of  President, 
one  from  the  Herald-News  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  and  the  other  from  the  Gazette,  Haver¬ 
hill,  Mass.,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

WAR  OR  PEACE— EDITORIAL  FROM 
CAMDEN  (N.  J.)  NEWS 

[Mr.  McCLELLAN  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “Will  It  Be  War  or  Peace?”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  News  of  March 
13,  1947,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

BACK  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS— 
ADDRESS  BY  HENRY  A.  WALLACE 

[Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  en¬ 
titled  “Back  to  the  United  Nations,”  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  editor  of  the 
New  Republic,  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City,  March  31,  1947,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

WORLD  FEDERATION— ADDRESS  BY  DR. 
FRANK  P.  GRAHAM 

[Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  obtained  leave  j 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  | 
federal  world  go/ernment  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  ■ 
Graham,  president  of  the  University  of  North  j 
Carolina,  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  February  21,  j 
(1947,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

A\D  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY— EDITO-  : 

RIAL  FROM  THE  LEWISTON  (ID^llO) 

MORNING  TRIBUNE  / 

[MrNrAYLOR  asked  and  obtained  leave  j 
to  have\jrinted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  . 
relating  tdmroposed  assistance  hy  Greece  and 
Turkey,  frohj  the  Lewiston  (Icl^mo)  Morning  ; 
Tribune  of  Search  16,  1947,  iwhich  appears 
in  the  Appendix. ]  / 

IMPLICATIONS  \OF  GRECIAN  -TURKISH 

LOAN  PROP  OSAL — jSDITORIAL  FROM 

STATEWIDE  \/ 

[Mr.  TAYLOR  askM\nd  obtained  to  have  j 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  §*n  editorial  entitled 
“Peace — It’s  MoautonousS  from  Statewide,  j 
of  Boise,  Idahai  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.]  /  \ 

j^ALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  suggest  the\bsence  of 
a  quonmi.  \ 

Th£  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore!  The 
cleric’ will  call  the  roll. 

/The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  apd 
fit le  following  Senators  answered  to  their  I 


names: 

Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

O’Conor 

Baldwin 

Hill 

O’Daniel 

Ball 

Hoey 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Holland 

Pepper 

Bridges 

Ives 

Reed 

Brooks 

Jenner 

Revercomb 

Buck 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson,  Va. 

Bushfield 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Butler 

Kem 

Saltonstall 

Byrd 

Kilgore 

Smith 

Cain 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Langer 

Stewart 

Capper 

Lodge 

Taft 

Chavez 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Connally 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Utah 

Cordon 

McClellan 

Thye 

Donnell 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Downey 

McGrath 

Tydings 

Dworshak 

McKellar 

Umstead 

Eastland 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

Ecton 

Malone 

Watkins 

Flanders 

Martin 

Wherry 

Fulbrlght 

Maybank 

White 

George 

Millikin 

Wiley 

Green 

Moore 

Williams 

Gurney 

Morse 

Wilson 

Hawkes 

Murray 

Young 

Hayden 

Myers 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster] 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ferguson]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 


Senate  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  In¬ 
terparliamentary  Union. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Hatch]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union.  / 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Overton]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate.  jr 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  and  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnu^n]  are  detained  on 
public  business.y 

The  Senator  'from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Eighty-six  Senators  having  answered  to 
theirjnames,  a  quorum  is  present. 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  , is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  18,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  “and  (5) 
by  incurring  and  defraying  necessary 
expenses,  including  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  and  expenses  for  compensation 
of  personnel,  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 
sict  ** 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  submitted  his  message  to 
the  joint  session  of  Congress  requesting 
a  loan  or  a  gift  of  $400,000,000  for  the  use 
of  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  be  divided 
$250,000,000  for  Greece  and  $150,000,000 
for  Turkey.  The  President  based  his  re¬ 
quest  upon  the  statement  that  this 
money  was  needed  to  combat  spreading 
communism  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
The  UN,  or  United  Nations,  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  message  nor  has  any  re¬ 
quest  been  made  to  the  United  Nations 
to  take  part  in  this  problem.  Hon.  War¬ 
ren  Austin,  United  States  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  has  just  stated  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  administration  to  no¬ 
tify  the  United  Nations  that  we  expect 
their  assistance  if  and  when  we  request  it. 
Only  now,  weeks  after  the  President  de¬ 
livered  his  message,  has  any  official 
statement  been  made  to  place  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  set-up.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
should  have  first  applied  to  the  United 
Nations  before  embarking  upon  this  uni¬ 
lateral  project.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  United  Nations  has  neither  the  power 
nor  the  available  money  to  act  positively. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  Nations  was  set 
up  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  ap¬ 
parently  the  administration  is  bypass¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  in  this  unilateral 
proposal  by  the  President.  It  would 
have  created  a  better  feeling  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  Nations  had 
the  President  applied  to  them  to  take 
part  in  this  action. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son,  testifying  before  a  congressional 
committee,  recently  asserted: 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  United  States 
in  undertaking  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  is 
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not  assuming  British  obligations  or  under¬ 
writing  British  policy  there  or  elsewhere. 

In  spite  of  Dean  Acheson’s  statement 
that  the  United  States  is  not  undertaking 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  is  not  as¬ 
suming  British  obligations,  we  have  the 
President’s  own  statement: 

No  other  nation  except  the  United  States 
is  willing  and  able  to  provide  the  necessary 
support  for  a  democratic  Greek  government. 

The  British  Government  which  has  been 
helping  Greece  can  give  no  financial  or  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  after  March  31.  Great  Britain 
finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  reducing 
and  liquidating  its  commitments  in  several 
parts  of  the  world,  including  Greece.  The 
British  Government  has  informed  us  that 
owing  to  its  own  difficulties  it  can  no  longer 
give  financial  or  economic  aid  to  Turkey. 

As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  if  Turkey  is  to 
have  the  assistance  it  needs,  the  United 
States  must  supply  it. 

The  American  people  do  not  object  to 
aiding  starving  people  either  in  Greece 
or  Turkey,  if  they  are  starving,  but  the 
President’s  message  goes  far  beyond  that. 
Does  he  not,  in  effect,  place  us  in  the 
position  of  inviting  every  cpuntry  in  the 
world  to  make  a  like  request  for  money 
from  the  United  States 

It  was  stated  by  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  March  20: 

Current  estimates  assume  that  Congress 
will  disgorge  the  $400,000,000  requested  for 
Greece  and  Turkey,  but  this  will  only  start 
the  operations  on  one  small  sector  of  the 
front.  It  is  believed  from  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  total  cost  of  waging  a  coun¬ 
teroffensive  against  Russian  influence  by 
means  short  of  war,  would  run  to  about  $5,- 
000,000,000  a  year. 

Obviously  we  will  not  be  confined  to 
this  single  request  for  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  but  will  have  to  underwrite  all  the 
European  and  Asiatic  countries,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  United  States  is  either  able 
or  willing  to  engage  in  that  sort  of  pro¬ 
gram.  I  fear  that  our  attempt  to  enter 
the  internal  affairs  of  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  inevitably  means  another  war.  Oh, 
I  know  there  is  tremendous  pressure  be¬ 
ing  exerted  now  upon  the  Congress  to  ap¬ 
prove  this  move  by  the  President.  Our 
top-flight  statesmen  have  been  repeated¬ 
ly  telling  us  that  we  must  approve.  Still 
if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  either  to 
approve  or  reject  this  proposal,  we  must 
not  be  rushed  into  something  in  which 
we  do  not  believe.  We  must  not  accept 
the  statements  of  our  eminent  statesmen 
simply  because  they  say  we  must  do  so. 

The  President  says  in  his  message  that 
we  will  be  obligated  to  provide  the  per¬ 
sonnel  for  these  two  countries.  Does 
not  personnel  mean  soldiers  and  arma¬ 
ment?  No  other  construction  can  be 
placed  upon  his  words.  No  other  con¬ 
struction  can  be  placed  upon  his  intent. 
Undoubtedly  the  United  States  is  head¬ 
ing  once  more  for  a  world  war,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  protestations  of  the  statesmen 
who  urge  us  to  do  what  the  President 
requests. 

What  difference  is  there  in  the  pattern 
of  this  request  than  the  pattern  of  for¬ 
mer  President  Roosevelt  in  World  War 
II?  Were  we  not  assured  over  and  over 
again  by  him  that  our  boys  would  not 
be  required  to  take  part  in  another  war? 
The  record  is  full  of  such  protestations 
and  yet  in  the  end  we  entered  the  most 
terrible  war  in  history.  Is  that  to  be  the 


outcome  of  this  move  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area?  Apparently  this  has  the 
same  pattern  as  that  of  World  War  II. 

Our  distinguished  leader  has  told  us 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual 
Senator  to  examine  the  facts  for  himself 
and  then  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to 
what  judgment  should  prevail.  I  have 
done  exactly  that.  I  have  taken  the  facts 
as  they  have  been  discussed  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  I  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclu¬ 
sion  than  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  for 
the  United  States  to  enter  this  move¬ 
ment  into  the  eastern  European  area. 
After  examining  those  facts  it  appears 
to  me  that  only  one  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at  by  a  conscientious  Member  of 
Congress,  and  that  is  that  we  should  deny 
the  President’s  request. 

If  this  proposal  of  the  President’s  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  com-, 
munism  from  spreading  in  Europe,  what 
about  communism  in  the  United  States? 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  other  able  men 
have  stated  publicly  that  communism 
has  become  infiltrated  into  many  walks 
of  life  in  the  United  States.  On  every 
hand  we  hear  of  Communists  here  at 
home  gradually,  but  certainly,  working 
into  our  Government  and  our  industries. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  the 
President’s  hands  must  be  upheld  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  free  people  every¬ 
where.  Let  me  remind  the  President 
that  the  Greeks  are  not  a  free  people; 
Greece  is  a  monarchy.  Nor  are  the 
people  of  Turkey  free  after  the  pattern 
of  the  United  States. 

Many  have  forgotten  that  the  famous 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has  become  a 
settled  policy  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
two-way  highway  applying  equally  to 
Europe  as  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Europe  is  notified  by  that  doctrine  to 
keep  out  of  South  America.  By  the 
same  policy  the  same  doctrine  applies 
to  Europe.  It  is  a  two-way  highway, 
and  if  we  are  to  insist  that  Russia  and 
other  European  countries  keep  out  of 
South  America,  it  is  equally  true  that 
we  should  keep  out  of  Europe.  But 
those  who  are  insisting  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  only  applies  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  apparently  forgotten 
that  it  applies  equally  to  Europe  and 
Asia. 

It  is  difficult  for  Senators  to  under¬ 
stand  the  necessity  for  this  sudden  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  President.  True, 
we  are  now  told  that  most  of  the  spade 
work  of  drafting  the  Truman  message 
was  done  by  the  State  Department 
financial  and  economic  and  political  ex¬ 
perts,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Loy  O. 
Henderson,  Director  of  Near  Eastern 
and  African  Affairs,  but  is  that  the  real 
reason  for  this  sudden  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  administration?  One  has  a 
right  to  wonder. 

As  Frank  Waldrop  says  in  the  Times- 
Herald  on  March  16: 

Mr.  Truman  has  discovered  all  of  a  sudden 
that  the  Communists  of  the  world  are 
dangerous  people,  and  so  they  are. 

But  why  is  it  the  Communists  are  more 
dangerous  In  Greece  and  Turkey  than  they 
are  in  Washington,  D.  C.? 

Here  he  comes  to  Congress  and  asks  ap¬ 
proximately  half  a  billion  dollars  to  start 
an  anti-Communist  program  abroad  that 
says  to  Russia  plain  as  day,  “If  you  want  a 
war,  we’re  ready.” 


Yet,  right  now,  today,  there  are  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  Communists  who  are  for  Russia  first, 
and  have  been  ever  since  Mr.  Truman  came 
to  Washington,  a  freshman  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

In  fact,  they  were  in  Washington  long 
before  him.  They  came  here  with  his  pred¬ 
ecessor  in  the  Presidency  and  laughed  at 
Roosevelt  as  “the  Kerensky  of  our  revolu¬ 
tion.” 

They  demonstrated  their  power  in  the 
Roosevelt  administration  right  at  the  start. 
Who  remembers  the  late  Dr.  William  Wirt, 
of  Gary,  Ind.?  Dr.  Wirt  was  a  distinguished 
and  liberal  educator  of  world  renown. 

He  came  to  Washington  to  see  what  the 
brand-new  deal  was  like.  He  didn’t  come 
as  a  pay-roll  patriot,  but  as  a  plain  patriot, 
wanting  to  find  out  what  kind  of  people 
had  risen  to  power. 

What  he  found  out  was  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  their  fellow  travelers  had  at  last, 
with  Roosevelt,  got  themselves  into  places 
of  power  and  importance  in  our  Government. 
So  ha  gave  warning. 

Did  the  newspaper  editors  and  college 
presidents  and  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  such  opinion  makers  take  him  seri¬ 
ously?  Well  does  this  writer  remember  how, 
for  instance,  the  distinguished  Baltimore 
Sun  and  New  York  Times  gave  out  gentle¬ 
manly  haw-haws  at  Dr.  Wirt  and  how  col¬ 
lege  presidents  the  country  over  followed 
up  the  cue.  As  for  Congress,  it  was  just  as 
guilty  as  Roosevelt  in  those  days,  and  it 
deliberately  made  Dr.  Wirt  a  laughing  stock. 

He  went  to  his  grave  a  bitter  and  frus¬ 
trated  man,  while  the  editors  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  the  New  York  Times  and  all 
such  noble-minded  heavy  thinkers  continued 
to  say  that  we  must  worry  about  fascism 
and  nazism  abroad,  but,  as  for  communism, 
why,  it  is  not  a  problem  and,  besides,  to 
criticize  the  Communists  would  be  Red-bait¬ 
ing,  and  who  wants  to  be  a  Red-baiter? 

This  proposed  aid  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  is  a  complete  change  of  policy 
from  anything  that  the  United  States 
has  ever  engaged  in.  I  want  to  say  now 
categorically  that  I  am  opposed  to  this 
loan,  or  gift,  by  whatever  name  it  is 
called,  and  urge  Senators  to  join  me  in 
voting  against  it. 

I  am  not  an  internationalist,  nor  am 
I  an  isolationist.  The  Republican  Party 
now  believes,  and  always  has  believed, 
in  refraining  from  meddling  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  countries.  I  am  an 
American,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time, 
believing  in  our  form  of  government  and 
the  welfare  of  America  before  that  of 
any  other  people. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  few  days  the  Senate  will  pass 
upon  the  proposed  loan  or  grant  to  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Governments.  This 
will  be  a  critical  hour.  America  will  then 
take  a  new  course. 

Tire  world  is  truly  at  the  crossroads. 
There  is  hunger,  cold,  and  sickness  in 
practically  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
aftermath  of  war,  the  most  destructive 
war  of  all  time,  and  the  thought  that  we 
may  have  another  war  are  causes  of  un¬ 
rest,  uncertainty,  and  confusion.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  applies  even  to  the 
United  States. 

For  the  first  time  in  civilization’s  his¬ 
tory  the  world  is  looking  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  hope,  guidance,  and 
peace. 

As  a  newcomer  to  the  Senate  I  had 
fully  intended  to  remain  silent  during 
these  deliberations.  But  world  condi¬ 
tions  and  what  I  have  observed  on  the 
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home  front  compel  me  at  this  time  to 
offer  some  observations  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  Senators  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  Greek -Turkish 
loan. 

When  the  President  recently  called 
upon  Congress  to  spend  $400,000,000  to 
prop  up  the  existing  regimes  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  he  turned  a  new  page  in  his¬ 
tory  for  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  study  and 
discussion  of  this  proposed  loan — or 
shall  I  say  grant  or  gift — to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  we  should  consider  it  not  as  an 
isolated  plan  but  as  a  tile  in  a  large 
mosaic.  If  the  United  States  proceeds  to 
take  the  step  requested,  it  should  not  do 
so  with  blinders  on.  The  Nation  should 
act  only  after  a  careful  look  around  the 
barrel.  Before  we  sign  on  the  dotted 
line  we  should  lay  down  firmly  and  un¬ 
derstand  clearly  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  upon  which  we  embrace  this  new 
policy.  The  searchlight  of  truth  should 
be  turned  on  in  full  force  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people. 

Through  much  of  its  history,  the 
United  States  has  been  the  tictim  of 
fuzzy  diplomacy.  We  have  never  lost  a 
shooting  war,  but  we  have  won  few  diplo¬ 
matic  battles.  Invariably  this  has  left 
Us  out  on  the  end  of  a  limb  when  we 
should  have  been  resting  comfortably  in 
the  shade  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

If  we  had  been  more  practical  and 
hard-boiled  in  demanding  adherence  to 
the  ideals  of  our  people  in  1917,  our  allies 
would  then  have  committed  themselves 
for  the  postwar  period.  But  we  waited 
until  the  shooting  was  over.  Then  they 
did  not  need  us  any  more.  They  were 
not  interested  in  our  wishes,  and  as  a 
result  we  found  ourselves  in  the  unholy 
mess  of  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference. 

If  during  World  War  II  we  had  been 
tough-minded  enough  to  lay  down  con¬ 
ditions  for  our  help  and  lend-lease,  we 
would  not  find  ourselves  in  the  unholy 
mess  of  today  at  Moscow  and  generally 
about  the  world.  We  would  not  have 
secret  conditions,  spawned  in  secret  con¬ 
ferences,  bobbing  up  to  haunt  us.  We 
would  not  be  discovering  belatedly  that 
we  were  promising  and  giving  away 
everything  without  proper  regard  for  our 
own  national  safety  and  the  peace.of  the 
world. 

In  1942  and  1943,  for  instance,  we 
might  have  settled  with  the  British  the 
troubled  and  important  Palestine  issue 
in  which  real  red-blooded  Americans  are 
greatly  interested. 

Today  we  face  a  new  situation  in 
which  British  interests  are  prime.  Are 
we  to  jump  into  this  thing  blindly  as 
though  it  had  no  connection  with  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world?  Or  are  we  going 
to  consider  the  collateral  aspects  before 
it  is  too  late?  I  think  there  is  similarity 
between  the  troubles  faced  by  the  British 
in  Greece  and  their  problems  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
is  no  time  like  the  present  for  being 
hard-boiled  and  for  having  a  clear 
understanding.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
soft-brained  and  merely  let  ourselves  be 
swept  along,  we  are  due  for  another 
round  of  regrets  and  recriminations.  I 
hope  we  have  learned  our  lesson. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  the  British  to 
make  clear  once  and  for  all  their  atti¬ 


tude  on  Palestine.  It  is  a  good  time  to 
let  them  know  that  America  expects 
them  to  comply  with  their  solemn  obli¬ 
gations  as  set  forth  in  the  Balfour  Decla¬ 
ration  of  1917  and  the  Anglo-American 
Treaty  of  1924.  In  bringing  these  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  issued  a 
statement  on  the  Palestine  situation.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Palestine  Issued  by  Senator 
Edward  Martin,  of  Pennsylvania 

Consideration  of  the  British  proposal  with 
respect  to  economic  and  military  aid  for 
Greece  inevitably  centers  attention  upon  the 
course  they  have  taken  in  other  lands  where 
downtrodden  and  oppressed  people  placed 
their  trust,  confidence,  and  their  hope  of 
survival  in  the  pledged  word  of  the  British 
Government. 

In  view  of  Great  Britain’s  appeal  that 
the  United  States  assume  her  commitments 
in  Greece,  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  her  policy  toward  Palestine. 

Such  discussion  does  not,  in  any  way, 
reflect  on  the  merits  of  the  request  for  our 
Government’s  assistance  in  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  matter 
of  helping  the  unfortunate  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  who  need  help  so  desperately. 

During  my  term  as  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  I  urged  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  take  a  very  firm  position 
with  our  friend,  Great  Britain,  in  order  to 
relieve  and  correct  the  horrible  plight  of 
the  persecuted  Jews  of  Europe. 

In  fact,  before  the  British  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary’s  attack  upon  our  President,  I  wrote 
to  both  President  Truman  and  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall  urging  a  firm  stand  by  our 
Government  toward  the  immediate  admis¬ 
sion  of  100,000  Jews  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  find  themselves  in  displaced 
persons  camps  of  Europe. 

To  desire  for  these  homeless  Jews  a  peace¬ 
ful  haven  in  the  Holy  Land  is  not  partisan; 
it  is  not  political — it  is  humane,  it  is  a  legal 
and  spiritual  obligation  of  both  America  and 
Great  Britain. 

Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Par¬ 
ties  made  a  jsolemn  pledge  in  their  1944  party 
platforms. 

The  Republicans  spoke  in  these  words:  “In 
order  to  give  refuge  to  millions  of  distressed 
Jewish  men,  women,  and  children  driven 
from  their  homes  by  tyranny,  we  call  for  the 
opening  of  Palestine  to  their  unrestricted 
immigration  and  land  ownership,  so  that  in 
accordance  with  the  full  intent  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917  and 
the  resolution  of  a  Republican  Congress  in 
1922,  Palestine  may  be  constituted  as  a  free 
and  democratic  commonwealth.”  The  Ejemo- 
cratic  platform  used  the  following  language : 
“We  favor  the  opening  of  Palestine  to  unre¬ 
stricted  Jewish  immigration  and  coloniza¬ 
tion,  and  such  a  policy  as  to  result  in  the 
establishment  there  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Jewish  commonwealth.” 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  giving  these 
unfortunate  men,  women,  and  children  mere 
lip  service.  The  time  has  come  to  stop  send¬ 
ing  greetings  on  the  occasions  of  their  high 
holidays,  but  rather  to  supplant  them  with 
such  action  that  may  prove  more  beneficial. 

The  time  has  come  for  our  Government  to 
treat  the  British  attitude  toward  Palestine 
not  only  as  a  diplomatic  and  humanitarian 
matter,  but  also  as  a  legal  matter.  Under 


the  Anglo-American  Treaty  of  1924  and  sub¬ 
sequent  arrangements,  the  United  States  has 
a  right  and  a  duty  to  insist  that  the  inter¬ 
national  obligations  assumed  by  Great  Britain 
be  no  longer  disregarded  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Our  general  friendliness  with  Great  Britain 
should  not  deter  us  from  protesting  illegal 
conduct  by  our  friends  across  the  ocean.  We 
certainly  have  had  no  hesitancy  in  protesting 
against  other  nations.  Injustice  is  injustice 
by  whomever  committed  and  nothing  but 
good  can  result  in  the  long  run  if  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  takes  a  firm  stand. 

In  Europe  today,  in  camps  for  displaced 
persons,  and  wandering  the  highways  of  a 
torn  continent  are  a  few  hundred  thousand 
homeless  Jews — all  that  are  left  after  the 
awful  sin  against  their  people  by  Hitler  and 
his  Nazi  hordes. 

For  them,  in  a  very  real  and  not  merely  in 
a  symbolic  sense,  Palestine  is  the  end  of  the 
road  for  the  wandering  Jew.  It  is  a  place 
they  can  call  home.  It  is  their  last  hope  on 
earth. 

Yet — and  this  is  such  a  bitter  mockery— 
Britain  permits  only  a  trickle  of  immigra¬ 
tion  into  the  Holy  Land. 

Under  the  mandate,  Britain  must  facili¬ 
tate  Jewish  immigration  and  settlement.  If 
Britain  desires  to  ask  the  United  Nations  to 
change  the  terms  of  the  trust  which  she  is 
supposed  to  execute,  well  and  good;  but  un¬ 
til  this  has  been  done,  Britain  has  a  legal 
obligation  to  continue  fulfilling  that  trust. 

The  immigration  of  1500  persons  a  month 
is  not  fulfillment.  It  is  one  more  brutal  jest 
against  a  people  whose  sufferings  in  the  past 
decade  have  been  without  parallel  in  modern 
history. 

There  is  a  doctrine  of  law  common  to 
England  and  to  this  country — that  anyone 
who  seeks  equitable  relief  from  a  burden  al¬ 
leged  to  be  too  heavy,  must  come  into  court 
with  clean  hands.  I  think  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  clean  hands  from  Britain  before 
she  submits  her  request  regarding  Palestine 
to  the  United  Nations.  We  have  a  right  to 
expect  this — not  coarse  attacks  by  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary. 

It  is  intolerable  that  the  immediate  move¬ 
ment  into  Palestine  of  the  first  100,000 
Jewish  refugees  at  a  speedy  rate — should  be 
dangled  as  bait  and  made  conditional  upon 
everybody  else  accepting  British  ideas  of  fu¬ 
ture  policy.  After  all,  a  mandate  over  a 
country  is  not  a  fee  simple  title  to  that  land 
and  its  people. 

This  movement  of  the  100,000  should  start 
at  once.  Neither  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  nor  the  United  Nations  as  a 
whole,  should  agree  to  entertain  the  British 
request  to  study  the  long-range  Palestine 
problem  until  the  United  Kingdom  has 
shown  that  much  evidence  of  good  faith. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Bevin’s  statement,  I  feel 
that  Congress  has  a  definite  right  and  duty 
to  demand  that  provisions  of  the  mandate 
be  taken  from  the  shelf  and  brought  to  life. 
We/ have  a  right  and  duty  to  demand  also  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  portions  of  the  mandate 
which  deal  with  equal  rights  for  inhabitants 
of  Palestine. 

The  mandate  and  the  Anglo-American 
Treaty  direct  the  British  government  to 
facilitate  Jewish  settlement  on  the  land  in 
Palestine.  They  provide  also,  that  no  dis¬ 
crimination  should  be  shown  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  by  reason  of  race 
or  religion.  Actually,  however,  Jews  are  be¬ 
ing  prohibited  by  regulation  from  settling 
and  acquiring  land  in  most  of  Palestine. 

In  this  respect,  Britain  brazenly  violates 
the  elementary  civil  rights  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  Palestine. 

This  is  being  done  in  a  country  upon  which 
the  Jews  have  special  claims — only  one  of 
which  is  international  law.  It  is  being  done 
by  a  socialistic  government  supposed  to  be 
particularly  sensitive  to  human  rights. 

Aside  from  every  other  reason  which  has 
been  mentioned,  I  insist  there  is  a  special 
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reason  why  all  Christian  people  should  ex¬ 
tend  a  helping  hand  to  the  unfortunate  Jews 
of  Europe. 

It  is  from  the  loins  of  that  ancient  race 
that  our  own  faith  has  sprung.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  basic  history  of  Christianity  and, 
indeed,  have  become  our  historic  respon¬ 
sibility. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  them 
to  meet  this  responsibility  by  firmly  and 
fearlessly  declaring  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  that  America  expects  the  fulfillment  of 
this  legal  and  moral  obligation. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Pal¬ 
estine  issue  illustrates  one  of  the  two 
points  I  wish  to  make — that  this  coun¬ 
try’s  policy  makers  have  a  habit  Of  swan¬ 
diving  into  the  pool  without  first  looking 
to  see  whether  there  is  any  water  there. 
This  is  an  important  collateral  issue.  It 
is  likewise  an  issue  on  which  we  have 
long  had  Britain’s  promise,  but  never 
Britain’s  fulfillment. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  policy 
makers  take  the  American  people  with 
them  blindfolded.  Our  leaders  fail  to 
disclose  all  the  facts. 

The  proposed  $400,000,000  expenditure 
has  been  frankly  described  as  a  barrier 
of  gold  to  keep  communism  out  and  to 
permit  free  governments  an  honest  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  and  spread. 

I  am  not  opposing  this  loan — or  gift — 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  I,  too,  have  a 
desire  to  keep  communism  out  and  to 
water  the  roots  of  free  government 
abroad,  because  that  helps  free  govern¬ 
ment  at  home.  But,  I  would  like  to  know 
that  it  is  free  government  that  we  are 
helping,  government  which  respects  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  man  and  which 
does  not  seek  to  subjugate  him  under  an 
autocratic  state.  To  bolster  and  prop 
up  tottering  governments  which  oppress 
the  great  masses  of  their  people  and  deny 
minorities  their  rights  is  not  in  keeping 
with  American  ideals.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  we  should  settle  now — not  later, 
when  they  do  not  need  us  any  more. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  will  take  a  vast 
amount  of  gold  to  build  that  high  wall 
against  communism.  I  wonder  if  any 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  or 
anyone  in  President  Truman’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  can  say  how  high  and  how  long 
the  wall  must  be.  From  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the 
$400,000,000  is  only  the  beginning. 
Shortly  after  the  President’s  address  to 
Congress,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
announced  that  an  additional  $600,000,- 
000  would  be  required  for  Korea. 

If  those  were  the  only  requests  to  be 
made,  perhaps  I  would  not  be  so  deeply 
concerned,  but  only  recently  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  that  the  over-all  pro¬ 
gram  for  aid  and  development  of  foreign 
nations  will  represent  an  investment  of 
$31,885,000,000  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 
This  statement,  while  shocking  to  me, 
was  reiterated  at  great  length  and  in 
detail  in  the  March  21  issue  of  the  United 
States  News.  Yet  back  of  all  that,  in 
the  shadows,  are  the  yet  unvoiced  re¬ 
quests  for  more  and  more  for  this  place 
and  that  place  all  over  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  op¬ 
posing  the  $400,000,000  expenditure.  But 
first  I  should  like  to  have  some  idea  of 
how  much  we  may  be  called  upon  to 


vote  during  the  next  2  or  the  next  4  years. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  told  6  months  from 
now,  “You  helped  get  us  into  this  thing 
with  your  vote  for  the  $400,000,000.  We 
are  now  in  it  up  to  our  necks  and  it  is 
up  to  you  to  sign  a  blank  check  for  funds 
to  finish  the  job.”  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  not  be  called  upon  to  legis¬ 
late  on  any  such  basis. 

Not  only  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  but,  even  more  important,  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  a  right 
to  all  available  information  on  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Our  folks  back  home  are  the  ones 
who  must  carry  the  new  burden  on  their 
backs,  loaded  atop  the  present  $258,000,- 
000,000  national  debt.  They  have  a  right 
to  know  what  is  at  the  end  of  the  road 
for  them  if  they  say  “No.”  They  also 
have  a  right  to  know  what  is  at  the  end 
of  the  road  if  they  provide  the  $400,000,- 
C00  and  then  stop.  Finally,  they  have  a 
right  to  know  what  awaits  them  if  they 
give  the  green  light  for  full  speed  ahead. 

I  admit  that  all  the  answers  are  not 
known,  but  the  best  available  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  given. 

We  all  have  a  right  to  know  just  how 
much  burden  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  can  bear. 

Before  we  can  answer  this  question  we 
must  make  a  survey  and  inventory  of  our 
financial  condition,  and  we  must  deter¬ 
mine  whether  we  are  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices. 

It  is  a  time  when  the  global  picture 
should  be  revealed. 

Let  us  know  of  all  our  commitments, 
wherever  made. 

What  financial  commitments  have 
been  made  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East? 

What  expenditures  are  already  made, 
and  what  additional  commitments  are 
contemplated? 

How  long  shall  we  continue  relief  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  and  the  Far  East? 

What  personnel,  civilian,  and  military, 
is  contemplated  to  administer  and  carry 
out  the  policies  adopted  or  to  be  adopted? 

What  estimate  has  been  made  of  the 
cost  of  rehabilitation  of  Germany  and 
Japan? 

We  must  know  all  these  things,  because 
governments  can  go  broke  the  same  as 
can  individuals. 

In  very  recent  days  we  have  had  a  grim 
graphic  demonstration  that  there  is  a 
bottom  to  the  pocketbook  of  even  the 
richest  nations.  We  have  learned  that 
wealthy  world  empires  can  suddenly  find 
themselves  poor. 

During  the  lifetime  of  all  of  us  it  was 
the  proud  boast  of  a  great  people  that 
the  sun  never  set  on  the  British  flag. 
Britain  was  the  great  world  empire.  It 
was  the  balance  of  power.  From  the 
ends  of  the  earth — from  the  Tropics, 
from  the  temperate  zones,  and  from  the 
frozen  polar  areas — wealth  funneled  to 
Britain.  In  exchange  this  empire 
worked  and  spent  ceaselessly  to  main¬ 
tain  stability  and  balance  around  the 
globe.  Many  figured  all  this  would  last 
forever. 

But  in  the  month  of  March  1947 — last 
month — Britain  sighed  and  laid  down  her 
burden,  announcing  to  the  world,  “It  is 
too  heavy;  we  cannot  go  on.” 

Mr.  President,  Britain  which  during 
our  lifetime  was  the  richest  and  most 


powerful  country  on  earth,  had  filed 
what  amounted  to  a  voluntary  petition 
in  bankruptcy. 

As  I  see  it,  from  their  experience  should 
come  the  warning  and  the  proof  that  it 
can  happen  here,  as  well. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
b.  told  the  facts.  They  should  be  ad¬ 
vised  that  they  cannot  burn  the  candle 
at  both  ends,  or  we  shall  find  ourselves 
tomorrow  where  Britain  finds  itself  to¬ 
day. 

Our  people  must  learn  that  there  is  a 
bottom  even  to  the  American  pocket.  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  to  learn  it  the 
hard  way,  as  the  British  did. 

Our  people  must  be  told  without  equiv¬ 
ocation  and  without  deceit  that  if  they 
spend  abroad,  they  must  pinch  at  home. 
I  understand  I  am  saying  things  that 
many  people  do  not  like  to  hear.  Per¬ 
haps  many  will  resent  my  saying  these 
things.  However,  I  am  not  engaged  in  a 
popularity  contest.  I  am  after  facts.  I 
am  gravely  concerned,  just  as  all  other 
Senators  are,  about  the  future  of 
America. 

Our  people  must  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  if  we  build  that  barrier  of 
gold  in  Greece  and  Turkey  and  Korea 
and  elsewhere,  we  cannot  spend  the  same 
money  twice;  we  cannot  use  it  to  buy 
comforts  and  luxuries  for  our  homes. 

Our  people  must  realize  that  they  can¬ 
not  expect  new  and  expanded  services 
from  Washington. 

Our  people  must  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut, 
and  cut  sharply,  into  Federal  services 
which  have  been  built  up  in  the  past  15 
years.  They  must  be  told  now  that  sac¬ 
rifices  will  be  in  order  on  the  home  front. 

They  must  learn  that  local  commu¬ 
nities,  counties,  and  State  governments 
must  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  that  many  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  which  they  expect  from  Uncle  Sam 
must  be  furnished  at  the  local  levels. 

Let  me  point  out  that  it  makes  no 
difference  how  strong  financially  each  of 
the  48  States  remains;  if  we  undermine 
and  destroy  the  financial  structure  of  the 
Federal  Government,  each  and  every  one 
of  them  will  be  caught  in  the  backwash 
and  will  be  destroyed. 

I  notice  with  surprise  that  many  of  the 
same  persons  who  are  foremost  in  the 
fight  to  save  Greece  and  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  from  communistic  domination  are 
also  foremost  in  calling  for  maintenance 
of  all  existing  Federal  services  and  for 
the  adoption  of  new  ones.  That  is  the 
kind  of  thing  which  will  pitch  our  ship 
of  state  high  on  the  jagged  rocks  of 
financial  disaster. 

This  statement  would  seem  to  be  a  di¬ 
rect  thrust  at  the  present  Democratic 
administration,  for  certainly  the  shoe 
fits  there,  and  fits  perfectly.  But  I  do 
not  mean  it  as  such.  I  have  no  intention 
of  belaboring  the  obvious.  I  am  speaking 
of  people  outside  of  government  and  out¬ 
side  of  Washington — the  folks  back  home 
in  the  districts. 

Some  of  them,  for  instance,  are  placing 
considerable  pressure  upon  Congress  for 
elaborate  new  educational  assistance  for 
the  States.  We  are  being  asked  for  a 
new  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  But 
that  is  only  a  starter.  I  have  been  ad- 
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vised  it  is  merely  the  first  step,  the  first 
request.  I  have  been  told  that  after  this 
beachhead  is  established  an  even  larger 
sum  will  be  asked  next  year,  and  the  year 
after,  and  so  on. 

I  say  that  our  people  should  be  in¬ 
formed  honestly  and  completely  that  if 
we  give  or  lend  this  $400,000,000  to  Greece 
and  Turkey — which  apparently  will  com¬ 
mit  us  to  greater  sums  as  required — they 
cannot  expect  additional  educational 
benefits  from  the  Federal  Government, 
because  the  cupboard  may  be  bare. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  GI 
bill  of  rights  and  other  benefits  already 
voted  for  our  veterans  will  eventually 
cost  the  country  $30,000,000,000  or  more. 
But  if  we  check  on  the  bills  already  in¬ 
troduced  this  session  to  help  veterans — 
and  there  are  plenty  more  to  come — we 
find  that  additional  billions  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  America  cannot  do  too  much  for 
its  disabled  veterans  and  the  dependents 
of  those  who  made  the  supreme  sacri¬ 
fice,  but  our  veterans  and  taxpayers 
should  be  given  a  very  clear  picture  of 
what  this  contemplated  new  plunge  will 
mean  to  them. 

And  so  it  goes,  down  the  list  for  the 
various  requests  that  have  been  made. 

During  the  New  Deal  era,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  blossomed  out  on  all  sides  with  new 
tinsel  and  services.  They  have  appeared 
in  every  department.  Entirely  new 
agencies  have  sprung  up.  Each  of  them 
cost  money.  In  the  aggregate  they  cost 
billions. 

Somebody  has  got  to  step  up  and  say 
to  our  people:  “If  we  go  into  this  thing, 
you  will  get  no  new  services  or  new  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  Government.  In  fact,  if 
we  go  into  this,  we  will  be  compelled  to 
cut  out  some  of  the  things  to  which  you 
have  already  become  accustomed.” 

Otherwise  we  will  head  down  the  road 
taken  by  Britain.  We  will  spend  more 
than  we  can  afford.  We  will  seek  to  keep 
alive  and  vigorous  by  drinking  our  own 
blood  for  nourishment.  For  us,  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  cease  to  be:  “Will  excessive  Fed¬ 
eral  spending  break  us?”  Instead,  it 
will  become,  merely,  “How  soon?” 

Mr.  President,  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago  that  there  may  be  much  merit  in 
propping  up  Greece  and  Turkey  at  this 
time.  That  is  not  the  question  on  which 
we  seek  the  pros  and  cons.  What  we 
want  all  the  facts  about — for  and 
against — are  these  questions: 

What  is  the  bill  going  to  involve — not 
merely  for  the  first  treatment,  but  for 
the  entire  course  of  treatments? 

How  much  of  our  household  budget 
money  must  we  sacrifice  for  this  course 
of  treatments? 

And  what  is  the  alternative  if  we  do 
not  sign  up  for  the  course? 

Even  if  no  one  has  all  the  answers,  I 
call  for  a  public  airing  of  those  which 
are  available.  We  should  have  answers, 
not  only  from  Members  of  the  Senate, 
but  also  from  the  persons  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  who  know  the  most  about  the 
situation. 

If  we  are  to  be  an  influence  for  good 
In  the  world,  we  must  remain  strong. 
We  cannot  help  others  if  we  destroy  our¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  favor  isolation¬ 
ism  and  I  am  not  opposing  the  proposed 


expenditures,  but  I  make  these  observa¬ 
tions  because  I  do  know  there  must  be  a 
strong,  solvent,  dynamic  America  if  we 
are  to  bring  happiness  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  to  our  own  folks  at 
home. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as  all  the 
people  of  America-  were  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  magnificent  address 
which  you,  as  the  head  of  the  great  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  delivered  in 
the  Senate  yesterday.  But  what  I  am 
now  urging  is  -that  all  people  in  America 
shall  understand  the  situation  which 
now  confraonts  us.  We  cannot  spend 
the  money  for  two  different  things,  one 
for  foreign  aid  and  the  other  for  do¬ 
mestic  improvements.  We  must  keep 
America  dynamic  and  solvent.  We  must 
get  back  to  the  old  ideals  of  thrift,  prud¬ 
ence,  hard  work,  and  love  of  God,  which 
made  this  the  greatest  Nation  on  the 
earth.  It  is  the  only  beacon  of  hope  in 
the  whole  world,  it  is  the  only  instru¬ 
mentality  which  can  protect  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  from  chaos,  disorder, 
and  probably  disaster. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
not  opposing  this  loan,  but  I  am  hoping 
and  praying  that  this  body,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  members  of  the 
executive  departments,  and  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  may  seriously 
consider  the  situation  now  approaching 
in  America  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  in  his  ad¬ 
dress,  which  is  most  thought  provoking, 
and  manifests  great  sincerity,  brought 
out  one  point  which  I  should  like  to  em¬ 
phasize.  As  he  presented  the  subject, 
he  spoke  of  the  need  for  thrift,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  economy,  stated  that  our  na¬ 
tional  economy  is  threatened,  and 
adverted  to  the  large  sums  being  paid 
our  veterans  through  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
war.  That  was  a  part  of  the  evidence 
he  adduced. 

I  point  out  that  the  eminent  statesman 
Briand,  of  France,  made  a  trenchant 
statement  some  years  ago  to  the  effect 
that  in  modern  warfare  no  nation  wins. 
During  the  recent  war  the  United  States 
was  spending  $8,000,000, 000-plus  every 
30  days  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  $100,- 
000, 000, 000-plus  every  year.  All  that 
money  is  destroyed  capital,  destroyed 
forever.  Our  boys  went  overseas  and 
won  the  war,  if  any  nation  ever  can  be 
said  to  win  a  war.  Now  they  are  back 
in  the  United  States.  Certainly  I  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  wishes  his  speech  to  be 
construed  as  meaning  that  there  is  any 
lack  of  understanding  on  our  part  as 
citizens  and  Members  of  Congress  that 
whatever  is  required  to  rehabilitate 
shattered  lives  and  to  reinstall  the  serv¬ 
icemen  in  civilian  life  should  be  provided, 
insofar  as  the  Members  of  Congress  can 
see  that  it  is  provided.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  agree? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Perhaps  I  got  the  wrong 
impression,  but  in  calling  the  roll  of  the 
items  the  Senator  brought  in  the  veter¬ 


ans’  matter,  and  I  did  not  want  to  let 
that  go  unchallenged,  because  I  did  not 
think  for  a  moment  the  distinguished 
Senator  had  any  lack  of  sympathy  for 
the  veterans.  Merely  to  clarify  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  mention  the  point. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  There  is  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  more  enthusiastic  about 
making  contributions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  disabled  veteran,  or  taking  care  of 
the  dependents  of  those  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  than  am  I,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  and  I  both 
appreciate,  as  I  am  sure  our  colleagues 
do,  that  the  cataclysmic  effect  of  the 
hell  we  call  war  is  now  coming  home  to 
us  as  never  before.  We  realize  that  when 
we  go  into  war,  when  we  open  the  door 
to  war,  God  only  knows  what  the  end 
will  be.  The  repercussions  will  continue 
from  generation  to  generation.  Yet,  on 
the  horizon  still  is  the  danger  of  a  third 
world  war.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  God  only  knows  what  is  ahead  of 
us,  so  we  must  live  day  by  day  as  best 
we  can,  and  always  with  a  sense  of  our 
responsibility  to  those  who  bore  the  heat 
of  the  battle. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
amendment  of  the  committee,  which  has 
been  stated. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  intention  of  the  majority  leader  that 
the  Senate  proceed  with  the  bill  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  WHITE.  A  number  of  Senators 
have  indicated  a  desire  to  speak  upon 
the  bill,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  of 
them  is  prepared  to  go  forward  at  this 
time.  I  think  that  means  that  we  must 
either  proceed  to  vote — and  I  take  it 
there  might  be  more  or  less  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  that — or  to  stand  in  recess 
until  5  o’clock. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  able  majority  leader  that  we 
might  continue  with  the  committee 
amendments,  and  adopt  them. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cain 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  complete  at  least  the 
committee  amendments  today.  I  have 
no  disposition  to  hurry  any  Senator  into 
a  premature  decision  in  respect  to  the 
bill,  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  we  are 
not  entirely  free  agents  in  respect  to  the 
time  we  can  spend  on  it.  I  know  there 
are  a  number  of  speeches  to  be  made 
which  are  not  ready  today,  but  I  should 
hope  we  might  complete  the  committee 
amendments,  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  some  of  the  individual  amend¬ 
ments  could  not  be  presented  today,  such 
as  those  which  may  be  submitted  by  my 
able  friend  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson],  who  has  just  risen. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 

hroclfQ  vipIH*? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am  not 
quite  ready  to  present  my  amendments. 
I  have  five  of  them,  and  they  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  full  explanation.  Of 
course,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
committee  amendments  out  of  the  way, 
so  that  the  track  would  be  cleared  for 
my  amendments.  However,  if  we  are 
going  to  do  any  work  on  the  committee 
amendments,  or  anything  else,  or  take 
any  action  pertaining  to  this  bill,  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  quorum  call, 
so  that  the  Members  may  be  advised  that 
we  were  taking  action. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  further,  of  course,  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  quorum  call,  and  I  realize 
that  Senators  have  not  been  on  notice 
that  we  probably  would  be  down  to  actual 
work  on  the  bill  today.  If  we  can  com¬ 
plete  the  committee  amendments  today, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  should  be  will¬ 
ing  tfiat  it  go  over  until  tomorrow,  but  I 
should  certainly  like  to  have  it  under¬ 
stood  that  commencing  tomorrow  we  may 
devote  continuous,  full-time  attention  to 
the  bill  until  it  is  out  of  the  way.  So,  I 
suggest  that  we  proceed  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments.  I  think  there  is  no 
controversy  respecting  them,  and  I  doubt 
whether  even  a  quorum  call  is  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  amendments  have  all  received  full 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  They  come  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  committee  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
chairman.  I  think  we  might  very  ap¬ 
propriately  proceed  with  the  committee 
amendments,  and  that,  at  the  conclusion, 
unless  there  are  Members  who  desire  to 
discuss  the  bill  further,  a  recess  be  taken 
until,  say.  a  quarter  to  5. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  yield,  the  only  difficulty  I  see 
is  that  it  seems  to  me  the  committee 
amendments  raise  some  of  the  principal 
questions  involved  in  the  whole  debate. 
I  wonder  whether  if  the  debate  were  to 
be  continued  it  ought  not  to  be  continued 
also  at  least  on  the  two  amendments  on 
pages  7  and  8. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Would  it  be  agreeable 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
we  proceed  with  unobjected-to  commit¬ 
tee  amendments? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendments.  It  merely  seemed  to  me 
they  were  such  an  intrinsic  part  of  any 
further  debate  that  it  might  be  ques¬ 
tionable  to  foreclose  ideas  that  may 
arise  as  the  debate  goes  on,  as  to  possi¬ 
ble  modification  of  the  amendments.  If 
they  are  adopted  now,  they  cannot  be 
amended  again;  they  could  not  be  ex¬ 
changed  in  any  manner  except  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent. 

Mr.  WHITE.  They  could  be  passed 
over  now,  if  any  Senator  desired. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senate  is 
going  to  pass  over  any  of  them,  we  might 
as  well  pass  them  all  over  and  do  noth¬ 
ing  today,  because  there  are  only  two  or 
three  amendments.  It  had  not  occurred 
to  me  that  the  amendments  involve  any 
points  inherent  in  the  amendments 
themselves  upon  which  there  can  be  any 
dissent.  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ob¬ 
jects  to  proceeding,  I  certainly  shall  not 


insist,  but  I  shall  have  to  submit  to  him 
with  great  candor  that  I  am  not  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  point  he  makes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  withdraw  the  objection, 
Mr.  President.  There  are  very  few  Sen¬ 
ators  present,  and  I  would  think  the 
amendments  involved  rather  important 
points. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  no  dispo¬ 
sition  to  press,  Mr.  President.  May  we 
do  this?  I  should  like  to  get  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  page  7  in  the  final  form  which 
the.  committee  desires  to  place  it.  May 
we  at  least  do  that?  That  means  the 
amendment  which  I  have  submitted  to 
section  2  of  the  amendment,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  page  7.  May  I  suggest  that  that 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  so  that  then 
the  bill  is  at  least  in  the  form  which  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  it  presented.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment,  which  I  have  offered,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  7,  be  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan?  Hearing  none, 
the  clerk  will  state  the  committee 
amendment. 

-  The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  after 
line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any 
or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under  any  of  the 
following  circumstances : 

(1)  If  requested  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  or  Turkey,  respectively,  representing 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  either  such 
nation; 

(2)  If  the  President  is  officially  notified 
by  the  United  Nations  that  the  Security 
Council  finds  (with  respect  to  which  finding 
the  United  States  waives  the  exercise  of  the 
veto)  or  that  the  General  Assembly  finds 
that  action  taken  or  assistance  furnished  by 
the  United  Nations  makes  the  continuance 
of  such  assistance  unnecessary  or  undesir¬ 
able;  and 

(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act  have  been  substantially  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  action  of  any  other  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations  or  finds  that  the 
purposes  of  the  act  are  incapable  of  satis¬ 
factory  accomplishment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  the 
committee  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  offers  an  amendment,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  7,  line  21,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  the  words  “the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  officially  notified  by  the  United 
Nations  that”;  and  on  page  7,  line  24, 
to  strike  out  the  word  “that”,  so  that 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  5  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  will  read:  “If  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  finds  (with  respect  to 
which  finding  the  United  States  waives 
the  exercise  of  the  veto)  or  the  General 
Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations 
makes  the  continuance  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  unnecessary  or  undesirable;  and.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  action  taken  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  other 
Senators,  I  really  do  not  see  how  we  can 
proceed  further  this  afternoon,  although 
I  deeply  regret  any  delay  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  say 


charges  were 
were  made  by  ] 
of  honor  and  of 
charges  were 


again  that  I  think  we  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  proceed  from  tomorrow  noon 
with  unbroken  continuity  until  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  concluded. 

■WUMMUt6n  1  of'david  e.  lilienthal 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  / 
should  like  to  take  5  minutes  of  the  Sen -/ 
ate’s  time.  From  all  available  evidence,*' 
this  great  legislative  bPdy  is  all  set  to 
act  in  a  way  which  will  reflect  little 
credit  on  itself  as  a  body  or  on  its  Mem¬ 
bers  as  individuals. 

Itthas  been  agreed  that  at  5  o’clock 
the  Senate  shall  vote  on  the  nomination 
of  David  Lilienthal  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  appointive  office  with  which  we  pave 
ever  bfen  concerned.  The  test  vote  of 
last  week  gives  a  definite  indication  that 
unless  something  extraordinary  takes 
place,  tq^  nomination  will  be  confirmed. 
Mr.  President,  I  make  an  earnest  plea 
for  an  extraordinary  action  between  now 
and  the  tikne  set  for  voting. 

Let  me  jLain  call  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Senators  to  the  astonishing  pro¬ 
posal  which;,  has  been  made  t6  us.  The 
committee  La  which  this  nomination  was 
referred  held  hearings  for  many  weeks. 
In  the  course,  of  its  hearing  and  at  an 
early  stage  charges  of  dishonesty  were 
made  againscj  the  candidate.  These 
cific,  not  general.  They 
.  Arthur  Morgan,  a  man 
ood  repute.  Yet  these 

_  _  er  followed  up  by  the 

committee.  The*  wereldismissed ;  they 
were  dropped;  tfcey  were  ignored.  I 
doubt  if  it  would  )be  possible  to  find  a 
comparable  situation  in  any  committee 
in  any  recent  Congte/s.  One  would  ex¬ 
pect  that  there  would  have  been  at  least 
an  endeavor  to  brpbh  a  thin  coat  of 
whitewash  over  the  'jpK;ident>  but  even 
this  was  not  done. 

What  seems  to  diatie  happened,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  th&  committee  was 
hypnotized  into  af  failure  of  performing 
its  plain  and  obvjbus  duty.  It  was  hyp¬ 
notized  by  greaf  names \n  engineering, 
business,  and  science,  a  handful  of  whom 
had  themselvesfbeen  hypnotized  by  the 
undeniable  abilities  and  the  persuasive 
words  of  the  candidate.  'These  few  and 
eminent  men/judged  him,  So  far  as  his 
character  is  /concerned,  on\  casual  ac¬ 
quaintance  ahd  on  his  words  father  than 
his  deeds.  /The  opinions  tliis  formed 
were  transmitted  to  their  peprs  in  the 
fields  of  engineering,  business|  and  sci¬ 
ence.  The  whole  effective  forbp  of  this 
authoritative  opinion  was  focused  on 
the  committee.  It  deluded  them.  It 
blinded  «ihem.  It  persuaded  them  to 
neglect  their  duty  to  this  body  and  to  the 
Nation./ 

Mr.  ^President,  Dr.  Morgan’s  specific 
charges  of  dishonesty  against  David,  Lili¬ 
enthal  are  too  serious  to  be  treated'  this 
way.  j  Let  me  earnestly  entreat  the  mem¬ 
bers  I  of  the  committee  for  their  own 
sak^s,  for  the  sake  of  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  committed  to  them, 
to  ask  that  David  Lilienthal’s  name  be 
withdrawn  from  this  action  for  conflrmar 
tibn  and  referred  back  to  the  committee 
t©  see  whether  it  can  be  cleared  of  the 
Serious  charges  against  it  before  we  are 
gain  asked  to  vote  upon  it  in  this  place. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  members  of  this 
committee,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Members 
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We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  your  services  in  the  field  of  workers’ 
education  and  hope  that  you  will  keep  us 
informed  concerning  them. 

The  University  of  Wyoming: 

As  you  probably  know,  we  are  planning  a 
program  of  labor  education  which  includes 
extension  courses  in  various  centers  and  a 
labor  college  or  workshop  in  our  summer 
camp  for  1  weekvthis  summer.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  very  much  interested  in  materials  which 
will  help  us  in  this,  enterprise. 

Xavier  Labor  School,  New  York  City: 

These  pamphlets  (published  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Labor  Standards) '  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  us  in  this  volunteer  work  of 
running  schools  to  train  uAjon  men  in  the 
tools  of  running  their  organizations.  Here 
we  have  more  than  200  men  to  whom  we  offer 
19  courses.  *  *  *  We’ve  fouhp  that  the 

pamphlets  dealing  with  the  worm  of  shop 
stewards  and  with  grievance  procedures  have 
been  extremely  helpful.  From  my  own 
knowledge  I  know  what  a  change  in  reunions 
has  ensued  in  several  shops,  where  the  men 
of  the  school  introduced  orderly  handlingSjf 
beeves  as  your  booklet  outlines.  These  havk 
been  of  great  help. 

Brooklyn  College: 

It  has  just  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Division  of  Labor  Standards  is  in  a  position 
to  give  assistance  to  groups  planning  classes 
in  labor  legislation  and  collective  bargaining. 
Brooklyn  College  is  initiating  an  extensive 
program  of  adult  education  in  March  1947. 
Wo  are  intensely  Interested  in  any  material 
you  have  which  will  be  of  help  in  this  type 
of  work. 

Senators  will  notice  that  what  these 
groups  ask  for  most  is  advice  and  guid¬ 
ance  in  planning  educational  pro¬ 
grams — and  it  can  be  seen  from  the 
hard-boiled  union  official  I  quoted  that 
neither  the  advice  nor  the  pamphlets  will 
be  useful  if  they  are  “high-falutin’.” 
The  kind  of  help  they  want  is  what  the 
Division  of  Labor  Standards  is  peculiarly 
equipped  to  give.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
examine  the  appropriation  bill’s  pro¬ 
posed  transfer  of  labor  education  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  with  great 
care  before  committing  itself  to  the 
change. 

Finally  I  come  to  the  last  proposal  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  is  not  going  to  be  .understood  or, 
I  think,  accepted  by  the  women’s  organi¬ 
zations  and  other  groups  in  the  country 
dedicated  to  the  control  of  child  labor 
and  the  advancement  of  employment 
and  educational  opportunities  for  the 
Nation’s  youth. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  when  the 
Children’s  Bureau  was  transferred  last 
July  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  un¬ 
der  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  the  child- 
labor  and  youth-employment  functions 
of  the  Bureau  came  to  the  Division  of 
Labor  Standards.  The  Child  Labor  and 
Youth  EmploymenljfBranch  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  administers  the  child-labor  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
does  research  on  undesirable  and  hazard¬ 
ous  employments  for  children  and  youth, 
and  works  with  State  labor  departments 
and  labor,  and  community  organizations 
in  improving  standards  and  promoting 
educational  and  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  youth.  The  1947  appropriations 
for.  this  function  totaled  approximately 
$300,000.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  proposes  to  halve  this  amount 


and  transfer  the  whole  business  to  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Labor 
Department. 

I  understand  there  is  an  inclination  to 
increase  the  amount  somewhat,  the  ex¬ 
act  figure  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  in¬ 
formed  it  still  is  a  very  slight  sum. 

Now  let  us  examine  to  ascertain  what 
this  means.  In  the  first  place,  these 
child-labor  functions  were  originally  set 
up  in  the  Children’s  Bureau,  which  was 
created  by  a  Republican  Congress  back 
in  1912  and  approved  by  a  Republican 
President.  Thus  a  long  and  outstanding 
record  of  service  to  the  Nation’s  youth 
has  been  built  up.  When  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  under  consideration 
by  Congress — I  remember  because  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  deliberations  very  closely  by 
reading — Congress  had  a  series  of  pro¬ 
posals  before  it.  It  carefully  considered 
whether  to  place  administrative  author¬ 
ity  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act’s  child- 
labor  provisions  in  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  or  in  the  Children’s  Bureau.  In 
every  proposal,  as  I  recall  it,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  was 
died  in  to  some  degree.  The  final  pro- 
pbgal  was  to  place  full  administrative 
authority  in  the  Children’s  Bureau. 
That’-is  the  function  now  performed  by 
the  Child  Labor  and  Youth  Employment 
Branch  \f  the  Division  of  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards.  So\jvhat  the  Labor  Department- 
Federal  Security  Agency  bill  proposes  to 
do  by  approbation  is  actually  to  contra¬ 
vene  the  considered  judgment  of  Con¬ 
gress.  \  / 

It  even  goes  further*-  In  addition  to 
placing  the  difficult^nforcement  job  that 
surrounds  child  labhr  in  the  hands  of 
an  agency  which,  ha&  carried  the  far 
simpler  techniques  of  waW-hour  enforce¬ 
ment,  the  bill  proposes  t\place  the  re¬ 
search  and  youth-employment  functions 
in  the  same/agency.  I  do  ndtknow  how 
many  women’s  organizations  and  youth¬ 
serving  Agencies  other  Senators  have 
heard  from  but  I  have  alreadyvieard 
from  a  good  many.  The  cry  is  essentia11? 
a  simple  one.  They  say,  what  do  a  bu^ch 
of  inspectors — accountants,  if  y 
please — who  are  accustomed  to  checkin; 
pay  rolls  know  about  ferreting  out  dead¬ 
end  jobs  for  kids,  investigating  hazardous 
jobs  for  youth,  advising  State  labor  offi¬ 
cials  and  groups  in  developing  child  la¬ 
bor,  labor  standards,  and  educational  op¬ 
portunities.  They  say  such  servants 
know  nothing  about  the  basic  problems. 
They  say,  the  battle  for  the  abolition  of 
child  labor  has  not  been  won  entirely. 
As  a  result  of  war,  there  are  some  two 
and  one-half  times  as  many  youngsters 
at  work  today  as  in  1940.  A  million  less 
are  in  high  school  than  in  1941.  Experi¬ 
enced  advice  and  guidance  such  as  has 
long  been  developed  in  the  Child  Labor 
and  Youth  Employment  Branch  and  the 
Division  of  Labor  Standards  is  still  very 
much  needed,  say  these  women’s  organi¬ 
zations.  I  believe  they  are  entirely  right 
about  it.  It  is  not  economy  to  halve  the 
appropriations  for  the  protection  of  the 
country’s  most  valuable  asset — its  future 
citizenry — and  put  administration  in  an 
agency  that  is  not  equipped  to  handle  it. 

I  must  say  I  agree  basically  with  these 
protagonists  of  the  Nation’s  youth.  Of 
all  the  charges  that  we  should  scrupu¬ 
lously  avoid  having  leveled  at  the  Repub¬ 


lican  Party,  the  exploitation  of  children^ 
and  the  encouragement  of  sweatshops 
should  be  the  first.  I  think  as  a  p^rty 
we  should  make  doubly  sure  that  \yfe  are 
seeing  to  it  that  adequate  appropriations 
are  granted  by  the  Congress  to  jnaintain 
the  vigilance  necessary  to  prevent  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  children  pt  America. 
All  one  would  have  to  do/to  see  what 
would  happen  without  alert  and  an 
experienced  child-labmr  agency,  is  to 
look  at  certain  maps  tout  I  have  iiffront 
of  me,  but  which,  a^dn,  I  shall  not  take 
time  to  describe  in Xny  particular  detail, 
though  I  do  wanyxo  point  out  an  objec¬ 
tive  statistic  or  two  shown  by  these  maps. 

Only  14  States  today  have  a  16-year 
minimum  age  for  the  employment  of 
youth  in  factories.  Only  4  States  have 
a  16-year, /minimum  for  all  employment 
during  school  hours.  A  few  others  have 
such  a  standard  during  school  hours  but 
permit  a  number  of  exceptions. 

a  people  we  are  likely  to  sit  back 
complacently  and  -think  we  have  the 
Highest  child-labor  standards  on  earth. 
We  have  not,  and  the  Republican  Party 
cannot  afford  to  be  charged  with  delib¬ 
erately  lowering  them  by  not  providing 
at  this  session  of  Congress  adequate 
funds  to  continue  these  child-labor 
services. 

In  summary,  may  I  say  that  I  hope 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Senate  itself  will  carefully  scru¬ 
tinize  both  the  functions  of  Government 
for  which  1948  funds  are  requested  and 
also  the  appropriations  bill  as  approved 
by  the  House.  We  cannot  afford  to  re¬ 
quire  the  greatest  sacrifices  from  one  ele¬ 
ment  of  society,  namely,  the  working 
people  of  America.  Let  us  be  realistic 
about  it.  We  are  not  going  to  cripple 
seriously  the  agency  that  serves  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  businessmen,  if  we  exercise  good 
judgment.  We  should  not  hamstring 
the  agency  that  serves  the  Nation’s 
farmers.  I  am  sure  we  will  not.  If 
16,000  cattle  were  dying  of  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease  somewhere  in  the  United 
States,  we  would  leap  to  our  feet  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  urge  a  hasty  ap¬ 
propriation  to  prevent  such  a  plague  from 

\ overtaking  the  livestock  industry  of  the 
Country.  In  fact,  it  was  only  a  few 
^ks  ago  that  some  of  us  in  the  Cham- 
berniow,  including  myself,  stood  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  pleaded  for 
the  qtflpk  passage  of  a  bill  to  make  avail¬ 
able  toffee  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultmee  any  sum  of  money  necessary 
to  protects  from  a  threatened  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  invasion  from  Mexico. 
We  did  not  evfen  stipulate  how  much,  Mr. 
President:  we  wgre  very  careful  not  to 
stipulate  how  milch ;  we  simply  said,  no 
matter  what  the  fcost,  we  must  give  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  whatever  it  mky  need  to  stop  the 
spread  of  hoof-and-mom^i  disease  among 
the  cattle  of  Mexico.  I  \7as  for  that  be¬ 
cause  it  is  very  important  that  the  spread 
of  hoof-and-mouth  disease  from  Mexico 
into  the  livestock  industry  of  America 
be  prevented,  because  it  would*, cost  us 
a  tremendous  economic  loss  if  we  failed 
to  prevent  it.  I  pleaded  for  that  bill.  I 
am  pleading  now,  Mr.  President,  also', .for 
funds  to  help  prevent  the  exploitation 
through  child  labor  of  American  boys  and 
girls.  I  think  we  must  always  be  ready  , 
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to  appropriate  whatever  funds  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  human  values,  as  I  said 
earlier  in  my  remarks  this  afternoon. 

Thus,  I  say  I  think  we  Republicans, 
who  art;  a  majority  in  the  Congress, 
should  rfqt  hesitate  to  do  all  we  can  to 
prevent  16,000,000  human  beings  from 
being  killed,  and  injured  in  American 
industry.  wk  should  appropriate  ade¬ 
quate  financiaPteupport  to  our  industrial 
accident-safety  '’program.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Standards  is  vital  to  such  a 
program. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  of  appreciation  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Appropriation  Committees 
because  I  know  how  difficult  is  the  job 
that  confronts  the  membeikof  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees  ofVboth  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  know^we  have 
the  responsibility  bringing  aboiit  econ¬ 
omies  in  the  cost  of  administering  the 
Federal  Government.  As  I  said  before, 
I  shall  favor  economizing  if  the  econoipy 
does  not  involve  a  “penny-wise  ami 
pound-foolish”  policy.  But  as  I  have 
said  previously  of  the  great  wealth-pro¬ 
ducing  projects  which  are  being  slashed 
too  drastically  in  the  name  of  economy, 
I  now  say  in  regard  to  such  services  as 
I  have  pleaded  for  here  this  afternoon, 
we  cheat  the  American  people  if  we  seek 
to  give  them  the  impression  that  by  re¬ 
ducing  or  eliminating  appropriations  for 
those  services  we  are  saving  them  money. 

We  are  not  saving  them  money;  we 
are  costing  them  in  my  judgment  many 
values  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
even  from  an  economy-minded  Repub¬ 
lican  Congress.  But  I  want  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  they  will  have  my 
cooperation  in  eliminating  services  which 
can  in  fact  be  dispensed  with  without 
costing  great  values.  But  the  services  of 
the  Labor  Department,  particularly  in 
this  time  of  great  industrial  unrest  in 
the  country,  we  cannot  afford  to  destroy. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  economy  may 
be  exacted  in  some  of  the  labor  services; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  go  forward 
with  the  appropriation  bill  which  the 
House  seems  to  approve  in  regard  to  the 
labor  services,  we  will  be  guilty  of  causing 
labor  unrest. 

I  have  one  more  point  on  this  subje<JT 
and  then  I  am  through. 

The  maintenance  of  industrial  nfece 
is  going  to  cost  money.  We  ar f  now 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  labor  legis¬ 
lation.  Still  if  the  National  LaJror  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  is  going  to  be  enlarged,  as 
is  proposed  in  one  bill,  for /example,  so 
that  it  can  exercise  greater  jurisdiction 
over  certain  types  of  disputes — and  I 
certainly  think  it  should;  and  that  is  why 
I  have  introduced  tlwbill — we  shall  be 
obliged  to  give  it  more  money  so  as  to 
perform  the  dutieyfcalled  for  by  the  bill. 
Yet  it  is  another  service  which  finds 
itself  thus  far  ae  least  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  hearings -confronted  with  a  drastic 
budget  cut.  A  think  that  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  fafse  economy. 

I  was  tjfld  this  morning  as  I  was  seek¬ 
ing  additional  data  for  my  speech,  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
now  (from  4  to  6  months  behind  in  its 
simple  election  cases.  What  does  that 
mean?  Mr.  President,  imagine  your¬ 
self  for  a  moment  a  union  organizer;  you 


have  organized  a  plant  and  you  know  for 
an  absolute  certainty  that,  let  us  say, 
70  or  80  percent  of  the  workers  in  the 
plant  wish  to  have  your  union  be  the 
certified  collective  bargaining  agent  for 
the  workers  in  the  plant.  However,  your 
employer  refuses  to  accept  your  state¬ 
ment  that  you  have  the  workers  organ¬ 
ized,  and  he  says,  “I  will  not  bargain  with 
you  until  you  can  obtain  an  election  from 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.” 
You  check  into  the  matter  and  are  told 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
that  because  of  the  backlog  of  election 
cases  already  on  the  docket  the  Board 
cannot  get  to  your  case  in  from  4  to  6 
months. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think  you 
would  be  tempted  to  do?  I  think  you 
would  be  tempted  to  do  what  a  great 
many  labor  leaders  are  doing.  You  would 
pull  the  plug,  so  to  speak.  You  would  “hit 
the  bricks”.  You  would  say  to  that  em¬ 
ployer,  “We  are  not  going  to  wait  4 
months  or  6  months  to  be  certified  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  order 
£o  get  a  fair  contract  with  you.  We  an 
Ding  to  get  it  from  you  by  strike  act! 
right  now.” 

^at,  Mr.  President,  is  the  relationship, 
and  lt^shows  the  very  direct  relationship 
betweeh  appropriations  and  lab  or  peace 
in  this  country.  The  Congressuftiust  as¬ 
sume  its  n^ir  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  some  of  ’the  strikes  because  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  Bp  not  approbate  the  nec¬ 
essary  funds  for  these/labor  agencies 
which  are  chargetiwithjhe  responsibility 
of  administering  fcije/febor  laws,  we  are 
responsible  for  somkof  the  strikes. 

My  friends  on  tVfe  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  teUrcne  tnat  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  nfnmber  o?\£trikes  against 
delays  by  thiv'feSoard,  because  the  Board 
cannot  get  Jo  the  cases  fa%  enough  to 
hold  elections  quickly  enougm  I  do  not 
condoneJnat  type  of  a  strike  apy  more 
than  Ijfondone  the  employer  who  uses 
the  backlog  of  cases  which  confronts  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  a  stall 
a  delay  in  entering  into  negotiatidns 
fth  a  union  which  in  many  instances  lie 
veil  knows  has  the  majority  of  his  em-~ 
ployees.  But  he  has  the  right,  under  the 
law,  to  say  “I  do  not  have  to  bargain 
with  you  until  you  are  certified  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.”  I  do 
not  condone  the  conduct  of  either  group 
any  more  than  I  condone  the  conduct 
of  either  group  in  the  present 
strike,  about  which  I  have  spoken  on  the 
Senate  floor  heretofore.  I  digress  only 
to  repeat  my  statement  to  both  groups, 
that  I  think  neither  group  can  justify  8 
its  failure  to  agree  to  a  reasonable  ar¬ 
bitration  agreement  to  be  drafted  by  the  - 
Secretary  of  Labor.  But  that  is  another  , 
story. 

I  close  on  this  point,  Mr.  President,  by 
saying  that  we  Members  of  Congress-; 
cannot  shuffle  off  our  responsibilities  for 
labor  unrest  if  we  fail  in  the  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  this  year  to  appropriate  the' 
necessary  funds  so  labor  agencies  created 
by  law  can  dispose  of  their  cases  quickly,  l 
expeditiously,  and  in  an  efficient  manner. ; 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  published  In  the  Record  as  f 
a  part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of  March ! 


28,  entitled  “Penny  Pinching.”  It  sum¬ 
marizes  very  well  the  main  thesis  of  my 
remarks  this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

PENNY  PINCHING 

The  saving  of  money  Is  not  necessarily 
economy.  When  It  is  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  vital  and  valuable  services,  it 
may  prove  very  uneconomical  indeed.  Need 
is  a  relative  thing,  of  bourse,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  desirable  services  must  be 
weighed  againt  the  importance  of  tax  re¬ 
duction  and  budget  balancing.  We  can  call 
to  mind  at  leasl/two  Federal  undertakings 
now  threatened  with  extinction  in  order  to 
save  money,  the  abandonment  of  which,  in 
our  judgment,  would  be  plain  penny-wise 
foolishness^" 

One  of.  these  is  the  school-lunch  program. 
This  iiytelved,  for  the  fiscal  year  1946-47  less 
than  One-fifth  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
Budget — actually  about  $75,000,000.  The 
program  will  come  to  an  end  on  March  31 
less  a  deficiency  appropriation  is  provided 
/to  carry  it  on.  The  money  that  will  be  saved 
by  withholding  an  appropriation  will  be  paid 
for  in  the  health  of  some  5,000,000  school 
children  now  benefiting  from  nutritious 
lunches  furnished  at  their  schools  through 
intelligent  Federal-State-local  cooperation. 
In  a  good  many  cases,  these  lunches  have 
meant  the  difference  between  physical  well¬ 
being  and  malnutrition.  It  would  be  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  myopic  economy  to  cut  off  this 
sound  investment  in  the  health  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  school  children  3  months  before  the 
school  year  ends. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  equally  short¬ 
sighted  penny  pinching  in  the  proposal  to 
liquidate  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards  by 
excising  from  the  Labor  Department’s  ap¬ 
propriation  the  $800,000  needed  for  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  work.  Here  is  a  modest  Federal  agency 
functioning  in  close  cooperation  with  State 
agencies,  helping  them  to  develop  sound  ad¬ 
ministrative  standards  and  to  keep  work 
places  safe  and  healthy.  Along  with  State 
labor  departments,  it  works  with  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  to  reduce  industrial  acci¬ 
dents,  to  minimize  the  evils  of  child  labor, 
and  to  encourage  peaceful  and  productive 
collective-bargaining  procedures  by  training 
representatives  of  both  sides.  The  cost  of 
carrying  on  this  Division  is  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  industrial  accidents  and  strikes  which 
its  activities  prevent.  Economizers  would  do 
well  to  remember  the  shoe  that  was  lost  for 
■want  of  a  nail,  the  horse  that  was  lost  for 
want  of  a  shoe. 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  close  by  saying  to  my 
Republican  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
that  I  hope  they  will  not  be  guilty  of 


AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
more  than  2  years  ago,  on  February  26, 
1945, 1  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  quote  a  few 
words  from  that  address.  At  that  time 
I  said:  * 

A  great  portion  of  the  membership  of  this 
body,  and  I  believe  an  equally  great  portion 
of  the  American  people,  are  viewing  with 
increasing  misgivings  the  foreign  policy  which 
is  being  followed  by  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment.  Many  of  us  suspect  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  policy  at  all  and  is  simply 
floundering  in  a  gigantic  maelstrom  of  events 
which  is  forcing  our  hand  everywhere  and 
making  our  policy  for  us. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  this  estimate  is  an  in¬ 
correct  one  and  that  it  will  be  proven,  de¬ 
spite  the  disturbing  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  now  acquainted,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  does  indeed 
have  long-range  goals  and  clearly  defined 
views  as  to  how  these  may  be  attained. 

I  then  went  on  to  make  some  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  actual  results  of 
our  appeasement  policies  toward  Russia 
contrasted  with  the  sanctimonious  words 
of  our  many  official  declarations  of  pol¬ 
icy  beginning  with  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter. 

It  may  be  that  the  President’s  address 
of  recent  date  and  the  measure  now  be¬ 
fore  us  are  in  the  nature  of  an  answer 
to  my  call  for  a  definite  policy  with  long- 
range  goals  and  concrete  measures  to 
reach  them.  One  paragraph  from  the 
President’s  speech  of  March  12  has  been 
widely  proclaimed  as  a  new  “Truman 
doctrine,”  which  now  at  least  provides  us 
with  a  firm  principle  on  which  to  stand. 
On  that  day  the  President  said: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  our  help 
should  be  extended  through  economic 
and  financial  means. 

It  is  certainly  worth  our  while  to  in¬ 
quire  carefully  into  the  implications  of 
this  so-called  Truman  doctrine.  It 
has  been  referred  to  as  a  new  departure. 
What  specifically  are  the  new  elements 
about  it? 

We  have  already  committed  oursdves, 
by  joining  the  United  Nations,  to  creat¬ 
ing  a  system  which  would  guarantee  the 
security  of  all  nations  against  “attempt¬ 
ed  subjugation,”  subject  to  our  own  use 
o£  the  veto,  of  course.  Adherence  to 
that  Charter  was  agreed  to  by  an  al¬ 
most  unanimous  vote  of  this  body.  As 
practical  men,  I  am  sure  we  realized,  at 
the  time  we  accepted  the  UN  Charter, 
that  the  United  States  would  have  to 
play  the  leading  role  since  we  are  the 
strongest  military  power  on  earth. 

I  will  assume  that  when  we  made  that 
agreement  we  meant  what  we  said.  We 
pledged  ourselves  to  support  action  in  de¬ 
fense  of  sovereign  nations  threatened 
with  aggression.  In  my  speech  of  2 
years  ago,  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  also 
said: 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  world  cannot  safely 
return  to  the  old  business  of  power  politics 
Dr  to  the  old  isolationism  in  any  guise. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  new  about  our 
supporting  free  peoples  who  are  resisting 
Attempted  subjugation. 

Those  elements  of  the  Truman  doc¬ 
trine  which  are  new  can  be  summed  up 
in  two  sentences.  First,  we  propose  to 
bypass  the  United  Nations,  disown  the 
cooperative  organization  through  which 
we  have  been  working  to  date,  and  accept 
for  ourselves  the  entire  burden  for  re¬ 
making  the  world.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  that  in  a  moment.  Second, 
the  Truman  doctrine  proposes,  for  the 
first  time,  that  we  should  adopt  a  per¬ 
manent  policy  of  spending  hundreds  of 
millions,  perhaps  billions,  of  dollars  of 
American  money  in  this  world-wide 
crusade. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  money  in¬ 
volved  in  this  bill  is  small  compared  with 
the  costs  of  the  war  or  the  costs  of  our 
other  activities  in  the  international  field. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  for  lend-lease 
and  billions  of  dollars  for  UNRRA  and 
other  forms  of  relief.  I  am  also  acutely 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  lent 
abroad  billions  of  dollars  through  sale 
of  surplus  property  and  surplus  ships, 
through  the  continuation  of  peacetime 
lend-lease,  through  the  British  loan, 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
through  other  channels.  I  am  aware 
that  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  the 
loan  of  billions  more  through  operations 
of  the  International  Bank  and  Fund. 
But  all  of  these  operations,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  were  in  fulfillment  of  either  war¬ 
time  necessities  or  urgent  relief  needs  or 
else  were  supposed  to  be  self-supporting, 
reimbursable  propositions.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  temporary.  We  had 
hoped  that  this  spending — at  least  that 
part  of  it  which  is  not  to  be  repaid — 
would  come  to  an  end  with  the  end  of 
the  war,  or  with  the  end  of  the  need  for 
relief.  Now  we  find  that  the  spending  is 
to  go  on  and  on,  as  a  permanent  fixture 
on  the  American  scene,  without  even  any 
real  hope  of  repayment.  Let  me  point 
out  that  there  is  not  one  cent  for  relief 
in  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  a  return  to  the  basic  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  New  Deal — that  the  way  to 
meet  any  problem  is  to  spend  Govern¬ 
ment  money.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was 
first  seriously  proposed  that  America 
should  undertake  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  rest  of  the  world  up  to  our 
own  level.  The  idea  was  laughed  out  of 
court  at  that  time.  “A  quart  of  milk  for 
every  Hottentot”  became  a  standing  joke. 
It  is  now  apparent  that  that  idea  has 
been  revived  in  a  serious  way  as  a  basic 
part  of  our  national  foreign  policy,  but 
with  new  arguments  behind  it.  Immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  President’s  speech, 
the  press  of  the  Nation  began  to  fill  with 
new  proposals  for  spending  abroad.  The 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  came  through  with  an 
idea  for  building  hydroelectric  plants— 
little  TVA’s — all  over  Greece.  A  colum¬ 
nist  pointed  out  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  production  of  food  which  could  be 
attained  by  investment  of  $100,000,000 
of  American  money  in  reclaiming  the 
deserts  of  Iraq.  A  serious  magazine  ar¬ 
ticle  in  a  responsible  periodical  began  to 
talk  of  the  need  for  spending  millions 
and  billions  of  American  dollars  in  such 
widely  separated  places  as  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Italy.  All  this  was  to  be  done 
in  the  name  of  a  crusade  against  com¬ 
munism. 

On  numerous  occasions  in  the  past  I 
have  spoken  out  in  favor  of  a  strong 
stand  against  further  Communist  ex¬ 
pansion.  I  opposed  the  decision  at 
Tehran,  and  I  opposed  the  Yalta  agree¬ 
ment.  If  our  administration  has  really 
determined  to  stand  firmly  against  fur¬ 
ther  Communist  aggression,  I  will  gladly 
support  it.  But  I  am  not  yet  completely 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to  fight  com¬ 
munism  is  to  pour  more  billions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  out  of  our  unbalanced 
budget. 


I  recall  that  only  a  few  months  ago  the 
nation  of  Iran  was  in  grave  danger  from 
Russia.  Russian  troops  in  large  num¬ 
bers  were  actually  inside  the  country.  I 
recall  that  we  found  is  possible,  working 
by  diplomatic  measures  through  the 
United  Nations,  to  put  a  halt  to  that  ag¬ 
gression.  The  Government  of  Iran  was. 
subsequently  able  to  establish  its  sover¬ 
eign  authority  firmly  over  every  part  of 
its  own  nation.  If  the  United  Nations 
was  good  enough  to  save  Iran,  why  can¬ 
not  it  save  Turkey?  Is  Turkey  now  in 
greater  danger  than  Iran  was  at  that 
time?  Is  Greece  in  greater  danger?  At 
that  time  subversive  and  foreign  ele¬ 
ments  actually  controlled  a  large  part  of 
the  territory  of  Iran.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  fully  explored  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  State  Department  has  made  a 
case  that  the  United  Nations  is  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  guarantee  the  security 
of  Greece.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
given  us  no  indication  as  to  how  soon 
the  United  Nations  may  be  expected  to 
acquire  the  necessary  strength.  We  have 
been  told  that  our  foreign  policy  is  based 
on  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  If  the  United  Nations 
is  not  strong  enough  to  work,  we  had 
better  change  it  to  make  it  work. 

We  return  to  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  a  typical  New  Deal  method  of 
approaching  any  problem.  In  other 
words,  it  involves  spending  gigantic  sums 
of  money.  It  is  not  yet  clear  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  we  have  arrived  at  the 
clear-cut  definite  foreign  policy  we  need. 
Our  measures  of  economic  assistance  to 
strengthen  democracy  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  still  being  balanced  by  meas¬ 
ures  of  economic  assistance  to  strength¬ 
en  communism  in  Russia  and  her  satel¬ 
lites.  The  same  State  Department  which 
is  sponsoring  this  program  is  simultane¬ 
ously  trying  to  extract  $25,000,000  from 
the  Congress  to  settle  up  accounts  on  an 
old  and  rather  shady  deal  with  Russia 
involving  final  settlement  of  the  lend- 
lease  operation.  We  are  still  planning  to 
send  thousands  of  tons  of  potatoes  as  a 
gift  to  Stalin’s  leading  puppet.  Marshal 
Tito,  in  Yugoslavia.  Meanwhile,  two 
other  puppets,  Poland  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  are  negotiating  for  loans  of  good 
American  dollars  from  the  World  Bank, 
while  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  members  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  are  no  doubt  preparing 
at  the  present  moment  to  draw  down 
their  quotas  of  our  money  in  that  institu¬ 
tion. 

It  may  be  that  our  new-style  diplo¬ 
mats  have  become  so  lost  in  the  jungle 
of  their  own  financial  creations  that 
they  have  forgotten  that  all  this  money 
comes  eventually  from  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  whole  matter  boils  down  to  this: 
We  are  staging  the  world’s  biggest  prize 
fight  and  financing  both  sides.  This  pro¬ 
posal  is  of  the  same  pattern  of  financial 
irresponsibility  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
New  Deal  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  voted  for  an  end  to  financial  irre¬ 
sponsibility  and  for  a  reduction  in  taxes. 
They  gave  us  a  mandate  to  reject  the 
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spending  philosophy  of  the  last  14  years. 
They  did  so,  I  believe,  because  they  had 
come  to  realize  fully  that  Government 
spending  must  come  from  taxes  paid  by 
the  people — not  merely  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  namely  the  rich,  but 
by  all  the  people.  More  than  half  our 
revenue  from  the  individual  income  tax 
comes  from  persons  making  less  than 
$5,000  a  year.  At  the  present  time  we 
in  the  Finance  Committee  are  studying 
various  proposals  for  tax  reduction,  and 
trying  to  determine  what  tax  relief  we 
can  grant  to  our  people.  It  has  been 
hoped  that  we  could  increase  the  indi¬ 
vidual  exemption  by  $500.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  that.  Such 
an  action  would  more  than  wipe  out 
the  entire  surplus  we  hope  to  obtain. 
We  must  continue  to  tax  not  only  the 
average  man,  but  the  poor  man,  to  sup¬ 
port  this  spending.  We  must  continue 
to  tax  the  married  man  making  only 
$25  a  week.  It  is  not  the  rich  who  will 
pay  the  cost  of  this  enterprise;  it  is  the 
poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  hopes  that  be¬ 
fore  this  measure  is  brought  to  a  final 
vote  it  will  be  substantially  amended  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  proposal 
may  have  within  it  at  least  the  seeds  of 
a  sound  foreign  policy.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  however,  much  more  is  needed  to 
construct  that  policy  than  the  ideas  that 
have  been  presented  to  us.  I  should  like 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  elementary  facts 
which  have  been  almost  ignored  in  this 
controversy. 

First  of  all  is  the  absolute  necessity  of 
maintaining  unimpaired  the  financial 
strength  of  the  United  States.  This 
world  today  would  be  a  place  of  chaos  if 
our  Nation  had  suffered  from  the  infla¬ 
tion,  radicalism,  and  destruction  that 
have  beset  almost  every  other  nation  in 
the  world.  The  mere  existence  of  the 
United  States  as  a  strong,  solvent,  going 
concern  is  the  greatest  element  of  sta¬ 
bility  left  on  this  earth.  If  we  sacrifice 
that  stability  in  foolish,  wasteful  adven¬ 
tures  abroad  that  bring  us  no  return,  we 
shall  have  done  the  world  no  service  at 
all.  Communism  will  be  defeated  if  we 
kuep  faith  in  our  own  system.  Let  us 
not  permit  that  system  to  be  wrecked  on 
what  President  Roosevelt  once  called 
“the  rocks  of  a  loose  fiscal  policy.” 

A  mere  glance  at  the  problems  of  some 
other  countries  which  may  even  now  be 
lining  up  at  the  State  Department  to 
share  in  the  American  largess  should 
make  us  consider  carefully  what  we  are 
doing.  Take  China,  for  example.  Con¬ 
ditions  in  China,  both  economic  and 
political,  are  probably  even  worse  than 
in  Greece.  Inflation  has  run  to  an  even 
greater  extent.  The  Communists  actu¬ 
ally  control  a  substantial  part  of  China’s 
territory.  China’s  population  is  roughly 
60  times  that  of  Greece.  Whether  China 
would  require  financial  assistance  60 
times  as  great  as  is  proposed  for  Greece 
would  be  hard  to  say,  but  certainly  her 
needs  are  vastly  greater.  We  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  spend  $275,000,000  on  Greece 
as  a  first  installment.  If  China’s  per 
capita  needs  are  as  great,  the  cost  there 
would  run  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
billions. 

Or  take  India,  for  example,  which 
seems  to  be  rapidly  descending  into 


chaos.  India’s  population  is  nearly  as 
great  as  China’s.  Her  standard  of  living 
is  probably  the  lowest  in  the  world.  The 
tensions  and  antagonisms  among  her 
population  appear  to  be  as  great  as  in 
any  other  country  on  earth.  What  would 
it  cost  to  sustain  democratic  forces  in 
India? 

Mr.  President,  out  in  the  West  it  used 
to  be  a  common  practice  among  ranch¬ 
ers  and  farmers  to  offer  a  bounty  for  the 
destruction  of  predatory  animals,  such  as 
wolves  and  coyotes.  The  bounty  would 
usually  be  paid  upon  presentation  of  the 
scalp  or  pelt,  and  the  total  cost  depended 
on  how  many  pelts  were  turned  in.  This 
scheme  was  moderately  successful  in 
some  cases,  but  it  ran  into  great  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  perversities  of  human 
nature.  Too  many  men  figured  that  it 
would  be  most  profitable  to  kill  the  wolf 
cubs  for  the  bounty,  but  to  leave  the 
parent  wolves  alive,  so  that  there  would 
be  more  cubs  and  more  bounties  later. 

I  wonder  if  we  may  not  have  the  same 
problem  with  the  bounty  we  are  offering 
on  Communists.  Communists  can  be 
found,  to  at  least  some  slight  extent,  in 
practically  every  country  in  the  world. 
In  many  devastated  countries  around  the 
world  raising  a  domestic  Communist 
menace  may  become  one  of  the  most 
profitable  enterprises  that  such  countries 
could  engage  in,  judging  by  the  example 
of  Greece.  It  will  obviously  be  practical 
for  each  small  country  to  preserve  and 
protect  its  own  small  Communist  group, 
not  large  enough  to  be  a  serious  menace, 
but  large  enough  to  draw  American  dol¬ 
lars.  I  suspect  that  as  soon  as  we  have 
passed  this  bill,  we  shall  suddenly  find 
that  communism  is  a  tremendous  danger 
in  many  other  countries  of  the  world. 
We  shall  have  country  after  country 
trotting  out  its  Communist  menace  for 
our  inspection,  and  we  shall  be  told  that 
only  American  dollars  can  save  democ¬ 
racy  in  each  case.  No  doubt  before  we 
are  through  .we  shall  be  subsidizing 
Franco  in  Spain. 

I  suggest  that  we  should  not  take  this 
first  step  until  we  have  some  idea  of  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  whole  program  and 
an  opportunity  to  measure  the  effect  of  a 
continued  tax  load  on  the  poor  of  our 
own  United  States.  Remember  that 
poor,  ordinary,  hard-working  Americans 
are  paying  half  the  total  tax  collected 
here. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  publicly 
urged  that  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  be 
appointed  to  conduct  a  survey  of  our  na¬ 
tional  assets  and  obligations.  More  than 
a  year  ago  an  almost  identical  proposal 
was  made  in  the  Senate.  At  that  time, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  in  an  address  to  the  Senate, 
called  for  an  official  statement  of  all  the 
relevant  information  regarding  our 
financial  transactions  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  together  with  a  statement  of  our 
current  financial  situation,  both  inter¬ 
nationally  and  internally,  all  the  facts  to 
be  brought  together  into  one  convenient 
summary,  so  that  they  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  studied  together,  and  their 
significance  and  relationships  clearly 
understood.  At  that  time,  on  his  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  a  number  of 
other  Senators,  he  submitted  Senate 


Resolution  231  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  requesting  such  a  study.  That 
Senate  resolution  was  referred  to  com¬ 
mittee,  where  it  slumbered  peacefully 
until  the  end  of  the  session.  Long  before 
that,  similar  information  had  been  re¬ 
quested  by  such  distinguished  figures  as 
Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  without  any  more 
success.  We  still  do  not  have  a  picture 
of  our  over-all  position,  of  our  financial 
resources,  and  of  our  obligations.  Until 
we  have  such  a  picture,  I  cannot  see  how 
we  can  intelligently  embark  on  this  vast 
new  international  spending  program. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  I  am  resub¬ 
mitting,  for  studji*by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Senate  Resolution  231  of  the 
last  Congress,  with  certain  minor 
changes  made  necessary  by  the  passage 
of  events. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
every  area  of  the  world  we  touch  sud¬ 
denly  becomes  a  major  drain  on  the 
American  taxpayer.  Under  Hitler,  they 
were  all  at  least  self-supporting.  For 
that  matter,  when  the  Russians  move 
into  a  country,  they  do  not  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  lend  it  assistance — quite  the 
contrary.  Only  Americans  manage  to 
discover  that  every  country  they  enter 
is  a  liability  and  must  be  subsidized. 

It  may  be  that  relief  was  and  is  an 
urgent  necessity  in  certain  countries,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  time  limit  over 
which  this  assistance  must  be  extended. 
We  are  now  told  that  western  Germany 
is  in  worse  shape  than  when  we  first  ar¬ 
rived,  and  that  it  will  be  several  years 
before  it  can  become  self-supporting. 
Korea,  Italy,  Japan,  and  other  countries 
still  will  be  in  desperate  need  of  assist¬ 
ance  during  the  third  year  of  peace. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  process. 

If  we  are  ever  to  get  the  world  back 
on  its  feet,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
only  answer  in  these  devastated  areas  is 
a  new  emphasis  on  production  out  of 
their  own  resources,  slender  though  they 
may  be.  This  may  seem  a  harsh  pre¬ 
scription.  It  is  not  more  harsh  than  the 
facts  justify.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  path 
to  salvation.  American  money  cannot 
continue  to  flow  forever.  In  fact,  we 
already  have  proof  that  American  money 
alone  cannot  do  the  job.  It  is  time  to 
quit  relying  primarily  on  American  loans 
and  gifts. 

I  would  suggest  therefore  that  our  re¬ 
sponsible  officials  start  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  salvation  of  Greece  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  not  in  our 
hands.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  coherent 
plan  explaining  concretely  what  contri¬ 
bution  the  Greeks  expect  to  effect  to 
their  own  reconstruction.  Inflation  in 
Greece  has  been  raging  for  many  months. 
Concretely,  what  internal  measures  does 
Greece  expect  to  take  to  put  an  end  to 
it?  We  are  told  that  much  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Greek  Government  goes  into 
political  graft  for  Greek  officials  or  is 
dissipated  in  unnecessary  expenditures 
among  favored  groups.  What  plans  have 
been  formulated  to  put  a  stop  to  that? 
We  are  told  that  Greek  capital  has  fled 
the  country  or  is  in  hiding.  Has  the 
present  regime  in  Greece  devised  any 
plans  for  inducing  this  capital  to  invest 
in  productive  enterprise  at  home?  Ex¬ 
ports  of  Greek  products,  such  as  tobacco, 
are  apparently  held  back  by  high  prices 
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caused  by  inflation  and  other  factors. 
Greece  will  never  recover  until  she  re¬ 
stores  her  exports  to  prewar  levels. 
What  plans  have  been  made  to  facilitate 
the  marketing  of  such  products  as  Greece 
may  have  for  sale? 

These  questions  should  be  answered 
before  we  advance  this  money,  not  after¬ 
wards.  We  cannot  afford  to  extend  aid 
unless  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
money  will  be  used  to  bring  about  recov¬ 
ery.  The  situation  in  Greece  will  not  be 
cured  solely  by  American  dollars.  It  can 
be  cured  only  by  restoring  production 
in  Greece  of  the  items  of  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  poured 
out  immense  sums  of  money  all  through 
the  world,  through  lend-lease,  through 
UNRRA,  through  an  extension  of  lend- 
lease  into  peacetime,  through  sale  of  our 
war  surpluses,  through  sale  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  ships,  through  the  British  loan, 
through  the  International  Bank,  through 
the  International  Fund,  through  relief 
in  the  countries  we  have  occupied,  and 
through  many  other  channels.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
yesterday  inserted  in  the  Record  some 
revealing  figures  showing  the  tremen¬ 
dous  extent  of  the  aid  we  have  already 
given  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are 
now  told  that  these  contributions  are  not 
enough.  We  are  told  that  now  almost 
2  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  that  we  must  embark  on  a  new 
spending  campaign  to  protect  the  world 
from  communism.  If  this  is  to  be  our 
policy,  I  only  ask  that  we  keep  two  funda¬ 
mental  facts  in  mind:  First,  we  must  not 
destroy  our  own  solvency;  and  second, 
we  must  insist  that  our  money  be  put  to 
better  use  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Certainly  *the  results  we  have  obtained 
with  the  money  we  have  spent  to  date 
have  not  been  encouraging. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  being  unfriendly  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Greece  or  to  the  people  of  any 
other  needy  area.  Where  American  aid 
can  relieve  a  situation  on  the  basis  of 
relief,  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  give  all 
that  I  personally  can  afford  to  give,  just 
as  most  of  the  American  people  have 
done  in  the  past.  But  I  wish  to  have  the 
giving  done,  not  on  a  Government  level, 
but  voluntarily  through  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Red  Cross  which 
the  American  people  have  supported 
very  well  during  years  past,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  support.  The  drive  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  the  ordinary 
community  in  the  United  States  is  an 
annual  event  in  which  practically  every¬ 
one  in  the  community  takes  part. 

All  of  us  have  faith  in  the  statement 
that  “it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.”  I  was  reminded  very  definitely 
of  the  truth  of  that  statement  during  the 
trip  around  the  world  which  I  took  last 
summer.  We  stepped  in  Shanghai,  and 
were  there  several  days.  From  a  van¬ 
tage  viewpoint  I  looked  out  over  the  har¬ 
bor  filled  with  ships,  one  of  them  a  mag¬ 
nificent  American  battleship.  Most  of 
the  ships  were  UNRRA  ships,  supposedly 
still  loaded  with  UNRRA  material.  The 
admiral  in  charge  of  the  battleship  told 
me  that  when  the  ships  finally  reached 
the  docks  to  be  unloaded  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  material, 
if  not  all  of  it,  had  already  been  taken 


from  the  ships.  Where  had  it  gone,  Mr. 
President?  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
knows  officially  as  yet.  At  least  there 
has  been  no  public  statement  regarding 
it.  Within  2  or  3  weeks  of  that  time — in 
fact,  I  think  it  was  a  shorter  period  than 
that — relief  material  going  to  China  by 
the  UNRRA  route  was  stopped  because 
of  poor  administrative  handling.  I 
doubt  that  the  flow  of  UNRRA  material 
to  China  has  even  been  started  again. 
That  is  an  indication  of  what  giving 
does  to  a  people  when  it  is  done  on  a 
government  level.  America  has  per¬ 
formed  a  wonderful  service  to  the  great 
nation  of  China  through  past  decades, 
but  that  service  has  been  rendered 
through  organizations  made  up  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  gave  because  they  wished  to 
support  a  work  of  that  kind.  If  today 
the  American  people  are  to  be  sold  the 
idea  of  furnishing  relief  to  Greece  and  to 
any  other  country  which  really  needs 
aid — and  I  think  undoubtedly  the  Greeks 
are  in  great  need  of  aid  of  certain  kinds — 
it  should  be  aid  properly  given  through 
individual  channels,  not  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  level.  Such  aid,  properly  distrib¬ 
uted  and  properly  administered  over 
there,  will  do  more  to  stop  communism 
than  anything  we  can  do  on  a  govern¬ 
mental  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  submit  the  reso¬ 
lution  and  request  that  it  be  appropri¬ 
ately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  103)  submitted  by  Mr. 
Butler  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  has 
already  extended  financial  and  economic  aid 
to  certain  foreign  countries  and  to  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  to  a  total  of  billions  of 
dollars;  and 

Whereas  our  Government  is  committed  to 
additional  aid  on  a  large  scale;  and 

Whereas  additional  commitments  and  re¬ 
quests  for  assistance  are  constantly  rumored; 
and 

Whereas  Congress  is  lacking  information  as 
to  the  current  and  probable  future  total 
of  such  requests  and  commitments;  and 

Whereas  the  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
all  the  demands  arising  from  existing  in¬ 
ternational  commitments  and  from  future 
requests  from  abroad  for  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be,  and  is 
hereby,  respectfully  requested  to  direct  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  promptly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  report  in  detail — 

1.  The  grand  total  of  indebtedness  on 
loans,  investments,  commitments,  or  other 
obligations  outstanding  as  of  December  31, 
1946,  of  all  foreign  governments,  their 
agencies,  and  their  private  citizens  to  the 
United  States  Government,  its  agencies,  and 
its  private  citizens;  and  the  same  shown 
separately  for  public  indebtedness  and  for 
private  indebtedness. 

2.  The  total  loans  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  foreign  governments 
and  agencies  thereof  from  1914  to  1932,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  from  1933  to  the  date  hereof; 
itemized  for  each  country,  with  the  repay¬ 
ment  history  of  each. 

3.  Existing  commitments  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  representatives  there¬ 
of,  including  alleged  moral  commitments,  to 
extend  American  financial  and  economic  aid 
to  foreign  countries  and  international  or¬ 
ganizations. 

4.  The  amounts  of  American  portfolio  and 
direct  investments  abroad,  by  country,  as  of 
the  end  of  1914,  1932,  1939,  and  1946. 
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5.  The  amount  of  foreign  portfolio  and 
direct  investments  in  the  United  States,  by 
country,  at  the  end  of  1914,  1932,  1939,  and 
1946. 

6.  Gold  reserves,  dollar  balances,  and  other 
hard-money  assets,  as  of  the  end  of  1946,  of 
countries  whose  governments  are  now  in 
debt  to  the  United  States  Government  or 
with  whom  loan  and  investment  discus¬ 
sions  have  been  held  by  any  American  official 
since  1939. 

7.  The  legal  and  actual  status  of  American 
direct  investments  under  the  laws  and  cur¬ 
rent  practices  of  the  respective  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  such  investments  have  been 
made. 

8.  The  value,  classification,  and  location  of 
United  States  Government-owned  property  in 
foreign  countries  to  December  31,  1946,  in¬ 
cluding  installations  and  surplus  property. 

9.  So  far  as  possible,  the  total  value  of 
American  goods  exported  and  services  per¬ 
formed  for  foreigners,  excluding  reexports 
and  financial  and  security  transfers,  annually 
from  1914  to  1946;  together  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  items  supplied  by  foreigners  to 
the  United  States  in.  the  same  period. 

10.  The  effects  of  the  war  on  th'  public 
debt  of  the  United  States. 

11.  The  per  capita  tax  burden  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  classified  as  (1)  Fed¬ 
eral,  (2)  State  and  local,  and  (3)  total;  and 
the  total  per  capita  tax  burden  of  the  people 
of  each  of  the  countries  now  in  debt  to  the 
United  States  or  with  whom  loan  and  invest¬ 
ment  discussions  have  been  held  by  any 
American  official  since  1939. 

12.  The  total  per  capita  debt  burden  for 
each  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  item  11. 

13.  The  latest  reasonably  reliable  report  on 
the  national  income,  reduced  to  a  per  capita 
basis,  for  each  of  the  countries  mentioned 
in  item  11. 

14.  The  average  interest  rates  for  Govern¬ 
ment  borrowing,  according  to  the  latest  rea¬ 
sonably  reliable  report,  in  each  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  mentioned  in  item  11. 

15.  An  estimate  year  by  year  of  the  prob¬ 
able  expenditures  of  foreign  countries  for 
American  goods  and  services  as  a  result  of 
the  loans,  credits,  grants,  and  other  forms 
of  financial  aid,  contracted  with  this  coun¬ 
try  publicly  or  privately  since  VE-day. 

16.  Assuming  the  ultimate  necessity  of  gold 
settlements  under  estimated  total  economic 
transactions  (exclusive  of  extensions  of 
American  loans  and  credits)  between  foreign 
countries  and  the  United  States  within  the 
next  5  years,  what  gold  is  available  for  such 
settlements  and  how  is  it  distributed  so  that 
nations  likely  to  be  liable  for  gold  settle¬ 
ments  to  the  United  States  will  have  the  gold 
to  make  them? 

17.  What  changes  are  necessary  in  this 
country’s  import  tariffs  to  make  possible  the 
repayment  of  the  loans  and  investment  al¬ 
ready  made  an  contemplated  by  the  United 
States  and  by  private  American  interests;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  foregoing  data  and  information 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
printed  and  published  as  a  Senate  document 
in  the  number  of  2,500  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  Congress  and  the  public. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A 'message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announce^,  that  the 
House  had  pa&sed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  binSKof  the  Senate: 

S.  231.  An  act  to  Ettfr&mrize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  grant  to  tnfe-^ity  of  San  Diego 
a  right-of-way  ofer  land  owne^by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  within  the  limits  of  Camp  Gillespie, 

San  Diegp  County,  Calif.;  and  'v 

S.  3§3'.  An  act  to  amend  section  3vof,  the 
act,  of  July  24,  1946  (Public  Law  534,  79th 
Cong.)  \ 

*vy 
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LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  absent  from 
the  Senate  tomorrow,  Friday,  and  Mon¬ 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  consent  of  the  Senate  is 
granted. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  absent  from 
the  Senate,  leaving- here  Friday  evening 
and  returning  about  1  week  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  such  consent  is  granted. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  executive  business.  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business.  \ 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr., 
Donnell  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  John  Price  Gregg,  of  Oregon, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
June  16,  1953,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GURNEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Col.  Marshall  Sylvester 
Carter  (captain,  Coast  Artillery  Corps) , 
Army  of  the  United  States,  to  be  briga¬ 
dier  general,  for  temporary  appointment 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the  nomina¬ 
tions  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
inquire  what  happened  to  the  nomina¬ 
tion  under  the  general  title  of  “Tennes- 
see  Valley  Authority”  and  the  nomina¬ 
tions  under  the  title  “Atomic  Energy 
Commission”?  Those  nominations 
should  go  over  for  the  time  being. 

.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
nominations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  to  be  called  Tor  vote  at 
5  o’clock  this  afternoon.  / 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  the  nom¬ 
ination  under  the  heading  “Tennessee 
Valley  Authority”  should  likewise  go 
over.  Jr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  under  that 
heading  will  be, -passed  over. 

Mr.  WHITE  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  under  the 
heading  “Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice”  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  also  ask  consent  that 
the  President  be  notified  forthwith  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nominations. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  4:50  o’clock 
today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o’clock  and  58  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  4  o’clock  and  50  min¬ 
utes  p.  m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WHITE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  able  majority  leader  what  the 
program  for  tomorrow  will  be. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  program  for  tomor¬ 
row,  Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it, 
•.will  be  the  continued  consideration  of 
the  Greek-Turkish  loan  bill.  Let  me 


rived,  the  question  is,  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nominatic 
of  David  E.  Lilienthal  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  j 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  Mr.  WHERRY, 
and  other  Senators  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays.  / 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (wh^n  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  pahyWith  the  Senator 
from  Washington  EM'r.  Magnuson].  If 
I  were  permitted  t,o  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  If  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  / 

Mr.  TYDINGS  (when  Mr.  Overton’s 
name  was  cdlled).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  I^Ir.  Overton].  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  permit- 
ted-  to  vote,  in  the  absence  of  this  pair, 
I  .would  vote  “yea.” 

.  Mr.  REED  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  senior 
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express  the  hope  that  the  consideration  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]. 


of  that  measure  will  be  continuous  until 
it  is  disposed  of.  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  interruption  of  that  program. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Can  the  majority -leader 
advise  mb  whether  it  is  expected  that 
the  Senate  jyill  complete  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  that  measure  tomorrow,  or 
whether  it  will, take  longer?' 

Mr.  WHITE.  It  is  hoped  to  complete 
consideration  of  that  measure  tomorrow, 
but  it  might  take  untipFriday. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION— NOMINA¬ 
TION  OF  DAVID  E.'  LILIENTHAL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  David  E.  Lilienthal 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission* 

Mr.  WHITE  I  suggest  the-  absence 
of  a  quorum.  \ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. \The 
clerk;- will  call  the  roll.  % 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


names : 


1 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Myers 

Baldwin 

Hickenlooper 

O’Conor 

Ball 

Hill 

O’Daniel 

Bricker 

Hoey 

O’Mahoney 

Bridges 

Holland 

Pepper 

Brooks 

Ives 

Reed 

Buck 

Jenner 

Robertson,  Va. 

Bushfield 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Butler 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Byrd 

Kem 

Smith 

Cain 

Kilgore 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Stewart 

Capper 

Langer 

Taft 

Chavez 

Lodge 

Taylor 

Connally 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Utah 

Cordon 

McClellan 

Thye 

Donnell 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Downey 

McGrath 

Tydings 

Dworshak 

McKellar 

Umstead 

Eastland 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

Ecton 

Malone 

Watkins 

Flanders 

Martin 

Wherry 

Fulbright 

Maybank 

White 

George 

Millikin 

Wiley 

Green 

Moore 

Williams 

Gurney 

Morse 

Wilson 

Hawkes 

Murray 

Young 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Eighty- 
four  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  the  hour  of  5  o’clock  having  ar- 


If  the  Senator  from  New  York  were  pres¬ 
ent,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Hatch].  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley],  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  previously  mentioned  Senators 
are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  sessions  of  the  Interparliamen¬ 
tary  Union. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Revercomb]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellenber].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  would  vote  “yea.” 
The  ‘Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  nec¬ 
essarily  absent. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky*  [Mr.  Barkley]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Hatch]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union. 

The  Senator  Uom  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Overton]  is  absent-’ by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  and  the  Senatof  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson]  ar6  detained  on 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carran]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  close  personal 
friend. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  is  necessarily  absent. 
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; HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill.  House  sent  to  conference  bill 
to  continue  farm-labor  program  for  6  months.  Rep.  Keating  criticized  Government 
•\  spending  and  inserted  a  constituent’s  letter  blaning  the  Secretary  and  USDA  for 
/  high  grain  prices. 


HOUSE 

..  FARM  LABOR.  Disagreed  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  2102,  to  continue  thx 
farm-labor  supply  program  for  6  months  and  appointed  the  following  conferees: 

>»  Hone,  Andresen,  Johnson  (ill.),  Flannagan,  and  Cooley  (p.  3Ll3)»  senate 
coni' arees  were  appointed  April  S* 

2.  FARM  PRICEl  .  Andersen,  Minn.,  criticized  nthe  sudden  drive  on  the  part  of 

^  •  the  eastei  rests  to  bring  down  our  raw  materials  prime  'levels , ”  and  claimed 

that  high<  'Varices  do  not  mean  an  increase  in  the  nrdst  of  living  (p.  3^2l). 


3.  HOUSING.  Received  a  Mi] 
tional  housing  bill  (p. 


,  Wis.  petition  urging  passage  of  S.  S66,  the  na— 


4o  LABOR,  Majority  Leader  Halleck  ahmounce^that  the  general  labor  bill  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  brought  up  on  Tues.,  Api^  15  (p.  3^00). 

Jr ' 

5®  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Apr.  l4  {prJ  3421 ) . 

- DEMI  . — - - - 


6.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Continued  debate  on  S.  93^,  to  provide  assistance  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  (pp.  337 S— 9 S ) , 


7®  LANDS.  •  The  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments  Committee  reported  without 
recomja^ndation  S.  28,  to  supersede  the  provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan  3  of 
1946  by  reestablishing  the  office  of  registers  of  land  offices,  and  providing 
ior  appointment  of  the  director  and  associate  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Management  ( S.  Rept.  97)  (p*  3377)* 


La  m1 


g.  TRANSPORTATION.  Received  ah  Alaska  Legislature  memorial  urging  adjustments 
transportation  regulations 'and  rates  on .shipments  to  '  Alaska  (pp.  3376-7), 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 


9.  ROADS.  S.  1084,  "by  Sen.  Hill,  Ala.  (for  himself  and  Sen.  Sparkman-,  Al/. ) ,  '  to 
.amehd  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  that  the  U.-  S.  shall' aid  J#ne  States 
,  in  tfle  -construction  of  rural  post  roads,  and  for  other  purposes Xs  amended 
and  supplemented.  To  Public  Works  Committee,  (p.  3377 - ) 


10. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION.  S.  IO87,,  ,by  Sen.  -  Stewart  .ATenn.  . (for  . himself  -and  Sen.- 
Hill,  Ala.Y,  to  amend  the  Department  of  .Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  so  as 
to  authorize,  REA  to  refinance,  ,out„of  , its  loan  funds,  obligations  owed  by 
certain  municipalities  to  TEA,  to  the  extent  that  such  indebtedness  was  in¬ 
curred  with  reject  to  electric  transmission  and  distribution  lines  -or  systems 
or  portions  thereof  serving  persons,  in  ryr.al  areas.  T/hAgr-i  culture  and  -For¬ 
estry  Committee.  \(p.  3377*) 


11.  PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  30l§U  by  Rep.  Chelf ,  Ky. ,  to  revoke  the  naturalization  0: 

persons  who  have  been -discharged  from  the  U.  S.  Government  service  In  compli¬ 
ance  with  Executive  Ora^r  No.  9^35?  to  deport,  sirch  persons;  and  to  deport 
aliens  concerning  who  tl\  Attorney.  General  kneOs  or  has  reason  to  believe 
their  presence  in  the  U.  SL  may  endanger  theypublic  safety  or  welfare  of  the 
country.  To  Judiciary  Committee,  (p.  3422/)  Remarks  of  author  (p.  34lO). 

H.  R.  3023,  by  Rep.  Ree\,  Nans.,  providing  for  a  Federal  Employees'  Loy¬ 
alty  Act  of  1947*  To  Post  Office  and  Ci^il  Service  Committee,  (p.  3422.). 
Remarks  of  author  (pp.  3409-10, 


12.  ELOOD  CONTROL.  H.  R.  3019 >  by  RepXRpfaey,  Ohio,  to  amend  the  act  of  June  22, 
1936,  so  as  to  permit  the  const  rucyCp 11  of  public  works  on  the  G-reat  Lakes  for 
purposes  of  flood  control.  To  PuJ^lic^' Works  Committee,  (p.  3422.) 
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IN  APP1 


ED  IX 


13.  PRICES.  Extension  of  remarksrof  Rep.  KeatiW,  N.  Y. ,  criticizing  Government 
spending  and  including  a  constituent's  letter  blaming  the  Secretary  and  ITSBA 
for  high  grain  prices  (p t/  AI695-6). 


l4.  SOIL  CONSERVATION;  GRAEfNG.  Rep.  Dawson,  Utah,  inserted  C.  N.  Woods'  state¬ 
ment  urging  soil  conservation  practices  and  action^ to  prevent  over-grazing 
on  Utah  range  lands/(pp.  A1705-6). 


15.  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  /Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep;  McDonough,  Calif.,'  favoring 

extension  of  social  security  benefits  to  include  person^  not  ncw  covered  by 
the  Act  (p.  AJrfOO) . 


l6.  VETERINARY  MEDICINE.  Rep.  Gillie,  Ind. ,  inserted  Gen.  R.  A^JCclser's  article 
on  the  contributions 'of  veterinary  medicine  to  the  vibtory  id  War  II  (pp. 

AI706-SX 


17.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Various  remarks  and  insertions  on  foreign  policy Vnd  relief 
(pp/  A1 689-90,  AL 697-8,  A1709). 


COMMITTEE-HEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENTS  for  Apr.  11;  S.  Appropriations,  deficiency 
appropriation  bill,  Labor-Federal  Security  appropriation  bill;  H.  Appropriations,- 
USDA  appropriation  bill  (ex.);  S.  Civil  Service,  civil  service  retirement  bill 
(ex.);  H.  Agriculture,,  regulation  of  marketing  of  No dent ic ides,  weed  killorsX 
pest-control  devices,  etc.  (Harry  Reed  to  testify);  S.  Expenditures,'  merger  oi\ 
quarantine  services  (Fladness,  Rohwer,  and  Moseley. to  testify).  .  .  .\\ 
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\  “Whereas  freight  rates  under  free  compe¬ 
tition  would  open  up  hauling  of  cargo  from 
th\  eastern  United  States  to  the  port  of 
Prinfce  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  and  thence 
In  Canadian  bottoms  to  Alaska  coastal  points 
at  two^thirds  of  the  existing  rates  from 
Seattle;  and 

“Wherea^he  Territory  declines  to  be  brow¬ 
beaten,  andVoes  propose  to  fight  increased 
freight  rates  w(,th  all  weapons  at  its  disposal, 
with  the  view  vhat  the  problem  should  be 
solved  on  the  national  level  with  temporary 
relief  forthcoming's  a  sensible,  foresighted 
Investment  which  would  pay  off  manyfold 
in  the  years  to  come,  aM  as  the  only  solution 
compatible  with  the  naupnal  interest: 

“Now,  therefore,  we,  your  memorialists,  do 
respectfully  pray  that  section  27  of  the  Jones 
Act  be  amended  to  remove  tbe  present  dis¬ 
crimination  therein  contained  against  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  y 

“And  your  memorialists  will  eveta  pray.” 

By  Mr.  CAPPER:  \ 

A  petition  of  290  citizens  of  theViity  of 
Holton,  Kans.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
alcoholic-beverage  advertising  in  interstate 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate^ 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
PALESTINE 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  release  by  the  Hebrew  Com¬ 
mittee  of  National  Liberation,  headed 
by  a  former  distinguished  Senator,  Guy 
Gillette,  of  Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HIGH  LIGHTS  OF  THE  PLAN  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  A  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  PALES¬ 
TINE 

A  plan  for  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  provisional  government  of  Palestine  was 
submitted  by  the  Hebrew  Committee  of  Na¬ 
tional  Liberation  to  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  all  the  indi¬ 
vidual  member  governments  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  plan  advocates  the  termination  of  the 
British  mandate  over  Palestine  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Hebrew  national  territory  as 
a  free  democratic  republic.  It  calls  for  the 
early  convocation  of  a  Hebrew  representa¬ 
tive  assembly  which,  as  the  ad.  hoc  repre¬ 
sentative  body  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  will 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  reestablishment  of , 
the  sovereign  state  of  Palestine — as  a  fre^ 
democratic  republic  with  the  fullest  equality 
before  the  law  of  all  citizens,  irrespective  of 
creed  or  national  extraction.*  / 

It  envisages  the  establishment  of  aAlnited 
Nations  supervisory  board  to  advise  and 
assist  the  provisional  government  in  the 
transition  from  the  mandatory  regime  to  a 
constitutional  republic.  / 

An  advisory  national  covmfcil  and  a  tem¬ 
porary  Judiciary  will  assiar  the  provisional 
government  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  duties. 

The  plan  stresses,  ambngst  the  principles 
which  would  constitute  the  policy  of  the 
provisional  government,  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  universal  suffrage,  re¬ 
gardless  of  sex, /creed,  or  descent,  to  all 
literate  citizens  of  Palestine;  freedom  of 
worship  and  ^quality  before  the  law  of  all 
citizens,  reg^dless  of  extraction  and  religion. 

The  plan'  thus  envisages  a  Hebrew  Pales¬ 
tinian  republic  free  from  either  Jewish  or 
Moslerr/religious  domination. 

It  Jists  13  tasks  which  would  be  amongst 
the  .first  to  be  undertaken  by  the  provisional 
government.  These  include  the  granting, 
upon  application,  of  Palestinian  passports  to 
all  Hebrew  displaced  persons  in  Europe  and 


the  organization  of  their  speedy  repatria¬ 
tion  to  Palestine;  the  organization  of  a  Pales¬ 
tine  army  to  safeguard  the  security  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  the  dispatch 
of  diplomatic  emissaries  to  the  various  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  world  as  a  preliminary  to  obtain¬ 
ing  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  plan  offers  a  complete  solution  within 
a  period  of  2  years,  during  which  all  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Europe  would  be  repatriated  to 
Palestine  and  become  free  and  useful  citi¬ 
zens  of  an  independent  republic.  The  He¬ 
brew  Committee  points  out  that  no  other 
complete  solution  has  been  offered  and  that 
the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry 
merely  proposed  a  continuation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  unbearable  state  of  affairs. 

It  will  require,  the  plan  states,  a  smaller 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  have  this  complete  plan  carried 
out  than  to  carry  out  any  one  of  the  frag¬ 
mentary  proposals  on  which  it  now  works 
and  which  leave  the  question  unsolved. 

Action  on  this  plan  is  well  under  way, 
and  it  will  be  carried  out  Irrespective  of  the 
anticipated  rejection  of  the  plan  by  the 
British  Government  which  had  entirely 
abandoned  the  mandate  and  had  turned 
Palestine  into  an  occupied  territory  ruth¬ 
lessly  subjugated  by  a  military  force.  It 
must  now  be  realized,  the  Hebrew  CommitV 
tee  emphasizes,  that  the  issue  is  a  conflm 
between  the  oppressed  Hebrew  nation  smd 
the  oppressor — the  British  Empire.  f 

According  to  the  plan,  it  would  mo:gf prob¬ 
ably  became  imperative  to  convene>rthe  He¬ 
brew  national  assembly  abroad  andrto  estab¬ 
lish  a  provisional  government  in?-  exile  with 
several  members  of  the  cabinet?  functioning 
underground  {^Palestine.  / 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  WILEY,  frortv/uie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  which  was  referred  the 
bill  (S.  460)  to  amend  lection  327  (h)  of 
the  Nationality  Xct  of  r%lO,  reported  it 
without  amendment,  anch.  submitted  a 
report  (No.  967  thereon.  \ 
REGISTERS/* OF  LAND  OFFICE^r-REPORT 
/of  a  COMMITTEE  \ 

Mr.  jTHYE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments,  to  which  was  referred  the  \ill 
(1^/28)  to  supersede  the  provisions  8£ 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1946  bw* 
-reestablishing  the  offices  of  registers  of 
land  offices,  and  providing  for  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Director  and  Associate  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  for  other  purposes,  reported 
it  without  recommendation,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  (No.  97)  thereon. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MILLIKIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  : 

James  M.  Alsup,  of  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  to  be 
collector  of  Internal  revenue  for  the  district 
of  Hawaii,  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 

S.  1082.  A  bill  to  credit  certain  service  per¬ 
formed  by  employees  of  the  postal  service 
who  are  transferred  from  one  position  to  an¬ 
other  within  the  service  for  purposes  of  de¬ 
termining  eligibility  for  promotion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Service. 


(Mr.  LANGER  also  introduced  Senate  billf 
1083,  for  the  relief  of  William  Gerald  Bishop', 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  $ne 
Judiciary,  and  appears  under  a  septate 
heading.)  / 

By  Mr.  HILL  (for  himself  afid  Mr. 

Sparkman)  :  / 

S.  1084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  that  the  United  States 
shall  aid  the  States  in  the  construction  of 
rural  post  roads,  and  for  other  purposes,’’ 
approved  July  11,  1916,  m  amended  and 
supplemented,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUt  Works. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

S.  1085.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  for  the  conduction  of  armories  and 
similar  training  facilities  for  the  National 
Guard  and  Navaa  Militia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Series. 

S.  1086.  A  bfil  for  the  relief  of  Jon  Ovezea; 
to  the  Conufiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Byjflr.  STEWART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

yRILL)  : 

S.  1087.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  (a) 
of  the  Department  .of  Agriculture  Organic 
ActyCf  1944;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
ad  Forestry. 

/  WILLIAM  GERALD  BISHOP 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  for  ap¬ 
propriate  reference  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  William  Gerald  Bishop. 

•  I  wish  to  have  it  clearly  understood 
that  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Bishop.  How¬ 
ever,  I  understand  that  if  he  is  deported, 
it  will  be  tantamount  to  a  sentence  of 
death.  That  is  what  his  lawyer  tells 
me.  I  believe  that  in  this  country  every 
man  is  entitled  to  take  advantage  of 
every  avenue  available  to  him  so  that 
he  may  obtain  justice.  I  am  informed 
by  his  attorney,  whom  I  have  also  never 
met  before,  that  this  man  has  not  had 
justice.  By  introducing  this  bill  and 
having  the  subject  brought  up  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  that  sub¬ 
committee  will  have  charge  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
vestigate  it  thoroughly.  He  is  to  be  de¬ 
ported  this  evening,  I  understand,  and 
therefore  I  am  introducing  this  bill  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
TS.  1083)  for  the  relief  of  William  Gerald 
13ishop,  introduced  by  Mr.  Langer,  was 
i^ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

\  CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  the 
further  con^deration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1073)  to  exterid  until  June  30,  1949,  the 
period  of  time  muring  which  persons  may 
serve  in  certain  teiecutive  departments 
and  agencies  witnbfut  being  prohibited 
from  acting  as  counsel,  agent,  or  attor¬ 
ney  for  prosecuting  claims  against  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  having  so 
served,  and  that  it  be  inferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  sThe  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  agreed  this  action 
should  be  taken. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  be  discharged  from  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  it  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tions  were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  R.  603.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  of  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1944,  relating  to  credit  for  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  service  in  connection  with  cer¬ 
tain  homestead  entries; 

H.  R.  1098.  An  act  to  authorize  the  segrega¬ 
tion  and  expenditure  of  trust  funds  held  in 
joint  ownership  by  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva¬ 
tion; 

H.  R.  1099.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe; 

H.  R.  1584.  An  act  authorizing  the  erection 
and  operation  of  a  memorial  museum  and 
shop  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho; 

H.  R.  2369.  An  act  providing  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  annual  assessment  work  on  mining 
claims  held  by  location  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  1350.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  establish  a  National  Ar¬ 
chives  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes”;  to  the  Committee  on. 
Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  1888.  An  act  to  incorporate  the 
AMVETS,  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
II;  and 

H.  R.  2032.  An  act  to  preserve  the  continu¬ 
ity  of  residence  in  the  United  States  for 
naturalization  purposes  in  the  cases  of  alien 
residents  who  departed  for  service  in  Allied 
armed  forces  during  the  Second  World  War; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

II.  R.  1358.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  naval  plantations, 
outside  the  continental  United  States,”  ap¬ 
proved  June  28,  1944; 

H.  R.  1368.  An  act  to  include  civilian  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Government  of  Guam  among  those  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  Public 
Law  490  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
approved  March  7,  1942  (56  Stat.  143),  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  1369.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  providing  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Navy  Department,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  approved  June  20,  1940,  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  “An  act  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  an  Under  Secretary  of  War 
during  national  eniergencies,  fixing  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War,  and 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  pre¬ 
scribe  duties,"  approved  December  16,  1940, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  1375.  An  act  to  further  amend  section 
10  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942,  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  clothing  allowance  of  en¬ 
listed  men  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve; 

H.R.  1605.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ap¬ 
proved  December  28,  1945  (59  Stat.  663), 
entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  additional  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Regular  Army,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  8,  1946 
(Public  Law  670,  79th  Cong.); 

H.  R.  1807.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  grant  to  the  county 
of  Pittsburg,  Okla.,  a  perpetual  easement 
fcr  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  a  public  highway  over  a  portion 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Ammunition 
Denot,  McAlester,  Okla.; 

H.  R.  2183.  An  act  providing  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  to  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  that 
portion  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Military  Reserva¬ 
tion  determined  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  War  Department; 

H.R.  2339.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  authorizing  the  designation 
of  Army  mail  clerks  and  assistant  Army 
mail  clerks,”  approved  August  21,  1941  (55 
Stat.  656) ,  and  for  other  purposes; 


H.  J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  correct 
an  error  in  the  act  approved  August  10,  1946 
(Public  Law  720,  79th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  re¬ 
lating  to  the  composition  of  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  correct 
technical  errors  in  the  act  approved  August 
13,  1946  (Public  Law  729,  79th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  2109.  An  act  to  amend  section  1003 
(b)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended; 

H.  R.  2336.  An  act  to  amend  section  327  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  so  as  to 
permit,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  the 
use  of  Coast  Guard  radio  stations  for  the 
reception  and  transmission  of  commercial 
messages;  and 

H.  R.  2753.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Washington  National  Airport, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  June  29, 
1940;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

MEETING  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  FEDERAL  SE¬ 
CURITY 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
Federal  Security  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  be  permitted  to  meet  at  2:30  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  consent  is  granted. 

THE  LILIENTHAL  NOMINATION — EDITO¬ 
RIAL  FROM  THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Confirm  Lilienthal,”  published  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  April  4,  1947,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

REASON  FOR  AID  TO  GREECE— ARTICLE 
BY  WILLIAM  PHILIP  SIMMS 

[Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  aid  to  Greece  written 
by  William  Philip  Simms  and  published  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  considering  the  bill  which  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  in  response  to  President 
Truman’s  eloquent  message  of  March  12 
appealing  to  Congress  for  emergency  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  express  my  satisfaction  and 
sense  of  appreciation  at  the  widespread 
support  by  Senators  of  the  President’s 
policy  without  regard  to  party  affilia¬ 
tions.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg],  in  an  able  and  comprehensive  ad¬ 
dress  has  given  wholehearted  support  to 
the  President’s  policy.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  the 
plan  is  receiving  the  approval  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  It  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance  that  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States  be  conducted  with¬ 
out  partisanship  or  political  division. 
Our  voice  is  more  persuasive  and  our  in¬ 
fluence  more  compelling  when  a  united 
Nation  and  a  united  people  support  and 
sustain  them.  Our  policy  is  then  an 
American  policy  without  regard  to  party 
or  faction.  Having  sat  in  a  number  of 


international  conferences,  I  know  how 
imperative  are  national  unity  and  coop¬ 
eration  when  we  face  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  I  am  gratified  beyond 
measure  that  our  foreign  relations  are 
upon  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  have  the 
support  of  both  Republicans  and  Dem¬ 
ocrats. 

Mk  President,  I  wish  to  say  at  the 
beginning — and  I  hope  the  press  will 
note  this  statement — that  today  I  speak 
only  for  myself.  My  remarks  have  not 
been  cleared  by  anyone  save  myself.  I 
represent  no  one  here  today  but  myself 
and,  I  hope,  the  American  people. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  in  the  case  of 
Greece  is  to  extend  aid  in  the  amount  of 
$300,000,000  to  the  Greek  Government 
for  relief  to  its  citizens  until  Greek  econ¬ 
omy  can  be  rebuilt,  and  funds  for  the 
equipment  of  the  Greek  Army  and  for 
its  training. 

In  the  case  of  Turkey,  the  relief  of 
$100,000,000  is  intended  for  assistance  in 
Turkey’s  military  program  of  moderniz¬ 
ing  its  military  equipment  and  in  train¬ 
ing  the  armed  forces. 

The  economy  of  Greece  is  threatened 
with  total  collapse  unless  emergency  aid 
is  quickly  granted.  Her  people  suffered 
the  rigors  and  misery  of  years  of  war¬ 
fare.  Attacked  on  her  northern  borders 
and  invaded  by  Italy  and  Albania,  her 
gallant  soldiery  fought  valiantly  and 
heroically  in  defending  her  soil.  Finally 
overwhelmed  by  the  Nazi  invasion,  her 
territory  was  devastated,  her  people 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  her  trans.- 
portation  system  and  highways  largely 
detroyed  and  her  people  plunged  into 
the  agonies  and  horrors  of  years  of  a 
cruel  and  hostile  occupation.  She  now 
lies  broken  and  bleeding  with  her  peo¬ 
ple  in  dire  need  of  the  primary  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life.  Her  government’s  activity  is 
helpless  to  restore  normal  conditions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  resources  and  facili¬ 
ties  to  meet  the  emergency  that  threatens 
her  very  existence — an  emergency  that 
unless  aid  is  granted  will  submerge  that 
ancient  and  unhappy  land  in  chaos,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  ruin.  These  are  the  fertile 
soils  in  which  germinate  and  flourish 
communism  and  tragic  dislocation  of 
order,  of  law,  and  of  government  itself. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  let 
us  not  forget  what  Greece  during  the 
course  of  her  long  and  distinguished  his¬ 
tory  has  done  for  the  world.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  very  term  “democ¬ 
racy”  itself  comes  from  two  Greek  words. 
We  cannot  forget  that  in  classic  and 
ancient  days  Greece,  with  her  literature, 
her  oratory,  her  statesmanship,  her  pub¬ 
lic  activities,  her  literature,  her  archi¬ 
tecture,  her  sculpture,  and  her  painting 
contributed  mightily  to  the  culture  and 
advancement  of  civilization.  Rome  con¬ 
quered  her  with  armies,  but  Greece  im¬ 
posed  upon  Rome  the  dominion  of  the 
mind  and  spirit,  enriching  and  enobling 
the  civilization  of  that  era.  Greece  has 
been  our  friend  throughout  the  years, 
notably  since  she  gained  her  independ¬ 
ence  from  Turkey  in  1820.  She  is  our 
friend,  we  have  been  her  friend;  we  do 
not  today  desire  to  see  her  become  the 
tragic  victim  of  dark  and  cruel  forces 
and  conditions  which  would  bring  about 
her  ruin. 
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It  may  be  asked  why  should  funds  be 
extended  to  Greece  and  Turkey  for  their 
military  establishments? 

The  answer  is  that  in  Greece  armed 
bands  of  guerillas  operating  chiefly  in 
the  north  along  the  borders  of  Albania, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria  have  been  and 
are  now  making  war  on  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  with  the  intent  to 
overthrow  it  and  to  erect  in  its  stead  a 
communistic  state. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  these 
armed  bands  are  being  encouraged, 
stimulated,  and  motivated  from  the 
states  of  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  all  of  which  are  under  the  dom¬ 
ination  of  Russia  and  her  communistic 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
article  published  in  last  night’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  and  written  by  Constantine 
Brown,  whom  many  Senators  know.  The 
dispatch  is  from  Athens,  where  Mr. 
Brown  is  on  tour,  surveying  world  con¬ 
ditions.  I  quote  very  briefly: 

Estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  military  forces  which  are  supporting 
the  Greek  guerrillas  operating  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania  vary  from 
100,00  to  250,000. 

As  to  those  figures,  of  course,  I  cannot 
give  approval.  I  do  not  know  the  num¬ 
ber.  The  number,  however,  is  much 
larger  than  we  had  been  led  heretofore 
to  believe.  But  here  is  the  main  point: 

The  general  headquarters  is  located  at 
Skoplje,  Yugoslavia. 

The  Communist  army,  the  Communist 
host  that  is  attacking  Greece  and  sowing 
disaster  and  disruption  throughout 
Greece,  has  its  headquarters  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Yugoslavia,  as  all  Senators 
know,  is  a  sycophant  of  Russia  and  her 
communistic  system.  Through  UNRRA 
we  gave  Yugoslavia  $400,000,000,  so  the 
testimony  of  Mayor  LaGuardia  before 
the  committee  disclosed.  Of  that  sum 
the  United  States  paid  70  percent,  or 
$280,000,000.  Today  Yugoslavia  de¬ 
nounces  us  and  abuses  us  and  challenges 
us.  I  shall  not  mention  the  incident  of 
the  shooting  down  of  our  aviators.  But, 
Mr.  President,  that  shows  the  attitude  of 
Yugoslavia,  and  when  it  is  known  how 
subservient  she  is  to  Russia  it  is  not  a 
very  radical  conclusion  that  her  conduct 
now  in  tolerating  the  headquarters  of 
the  Communist  army  opposing  Greece 
shows  her  approval  and  commendation. 

If  Greece  is  to  survive  as  a  free  na¬ 
tion,  if  her  integrity  is  to  be  maintained, 
if  her  sovereignty  is  to  be  respected,  she 
must  have  the  military  means  to  suppress 
these  lav/less  bands  and  to  maintain  her 
government  and  the  integrity  of  her  ter¬ 
ritory  and  the  safety  of  her  people 
against  these  evil  and  insidious  influ¬ 
ences  that  seek  by  infiltration  and  ab¬ 
sorption  to  pull  down  the  Greek  flag  and 
to  lift  in  its  stead  the  banner  of  com¬ 
munism  and  chaos  and  confusion  and 
misery. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  we  do  not  send  a  single  combat 
6oldier  to  Greece.  There  has  been  com¬ 
plaint  by  Mr.  Gromyko  and  others  to 
the  effect  that  we  were  proposing  to  send 
military  aid  to  Greece.  Not  a  single  com¬ 
bat  soldier  will  be  sent;  only  a  small 


group  of  military  men  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  the  Greek  Army  and  in  teach¬ 
ing  it  how  to  utilize  the  weapons  which  it 
has  in  its  hands.  The  naval  forces  we 
propose  to  send  will  also  be  very  small; 
principally  for  the  aid  of  Greece  in  mine¬ 
sweeping  and  activities  of  that  kind, 
landing  craft — all  of  a  very  minor  char¬ 
acter. 

It  would  be  futile  indeed  for  economic 
relief  to  be  extended  which  would  serve 
the  necessities  for  only  a  brief  period  and 
to  permit  the  submergence  of  the  people 
and  Government  to  the  waves  of  armed 
communism  beating  at  their  doors  and 
ending  in  final  triumph  for  these  alien 
and  evil  influences.  In  other  words, 
merely  to  extend  small  amounts  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  supply  her  needs  for  a  brief 
period  would  be  of  little  avail  if  in  the 
meantime  her  Government  collapses  and 
the  forces  of  communism  take  over  her 
Government.  If  Greece  is  to  live,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  Greece,  she  must  be  given  aid 
to  maintain  the  essentials  of  law  and 
order,  to  suppress  outlaw  bands  making 
war  upon  her. 

The  United  States  is  not  seeking  to  in¬ 
tervene  in  Greece.  Whatever  we  shall 
do  in  Greece  will  be  done  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Greek  people.  We  do  not 
propose  to  dictate  to  Greece  as  to  the 
form  of  government  which  she  may  have, 
or  as  to  her  institutions.  We  do  me.an 
to  have  control  of  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  under  American  supervision 
in  order  that  they  may  be  utilized  for 
the  purposes  intended.  But  the  Greek 
people  ought  to  remain  entirely  free 
without  any  political  control  or  domi¬ 
nance  by  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Turkey,  it  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  of  the  United  States  that 
she  be  extended  aid  in  the  form  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  or  supplies  and  the 
training  of  her  armies  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  her  sovereignty,  her  territory,  and 
her  security.  Turkey,  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  World  War  II  has  maintained  a 
large  armed  force.  It  has  entailed  a  se¬ 
vere  strain  upon  Turkey’s  economy. 
Her  need  for  mobilizing  and  keeping 
under  arms  her  military  forces  is  im¬ 
perative.  It  is  well  known  that  Turkey 
Is  under  constant  threat  from  abroad 
and  that  her  security  is  endangered. 

It  is  well  known  that  Albania,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  Bulgaria  are  completely 
under  the  domination  and  control  of  So¬ 
viet  Russia.  They  have  embraced, 
either  willingly  or  under  the  threat  of 
overwhelming  armed  forces,  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  ideologies  of  Soviet  Russia. 
They  are  the  obsequious  sycophants  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  her  doctrine  of  infil¬ 
tration  and  military  and  political  pres¬ 
sure  looking  to  the  subjugation  of  its 
victims.  The  would  needs  but  to  look 
about  at  the  unfortunate  situation  of 
Poland,  of  Czechoslovakia  with  a  great 
and  glorious  history,  and  of  Rumania, 
to  know  how  the  Russian  system  has 
engulfed  these  unfortunate  lands  and 
broken  the  spirit  of  their  people.  In  the 
case  of  Poland  a  tremendous  Russian 
army  is  on  her  eastern  border.  Other 
Russian  occupation  armies  in  Germany 
are  on  Poland’s  western  border.  She  is 
within  a  vise  and  is  absolutely  compelled 
to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  Soviets. 


Even  now  in  Moscow,  Soviet  Russia  is 
delaying  and  blocking  action  on  a  peace 
treaty  for  Germany.  She  has  an  am¬ 
bition  to  establish  a  dominant  influence 
in  Germany  and  to  bring  a  large  part  of 
the  territory  of  Germany  within  the 
Soviet  system.  We  want  to  see  Germany 
reestablished,  but  she  must  be  stripped 
of  her  military  power.  We  want  to 
eradicate  the  war  fever  and  her  ambition 
for  world  mastery.  We  want  Germany’s 
economy  lifted  to  a  high  level.  Her  con¬ 
tinued  existence  is  necessary  to  Euro¬ 
pean  economy. 

Soviet  Russia,  however,  wants  to  im¬ 
plant  her  ideology,  her  communistic  sys¬ 
tem  in  that  unhappy  land  and  to  bring 
her  people  within  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Soviet  Russia,  by  her  system  of 
spreading  creeping  paralysis  among 
smaller  and  weaker  nations,  hopes  to 
bring  about  world  dominion  and  to  con¬ 
trol  the  destiny  of  Europe.  She  hungers 
for  “all  the  land  that  joins  me.”  Those 
words  are  taken  from  the  story  of  an 
old  farmer  who,  upon  inquiry,  stated 
that  all  he  wanted  was  “all  the  land 
that  ’jines’  me.” 

If  Greece  and  Turkey  should  fall  un¬ 
der  the  sway  of  Soviet  Russia,  Italy 
would  be  the  next  victim  of  this  system 
of  economic,  military,  and  political  ag¬ 
gression.  “Aggression”  is  the  word,  and 
the  correct  word.  Across  the  Adriatic 
from  Italy  lies  Yugoslavia,  subservient 
and  obedient  to  the  Soviets,  with  Marshal 
Tito,  who  thinks  he  is  a  great  military 
figure,  ready  to  leap  at  the  throat  of 
Italy  instantly  when  the  opportunity  is 
presented.  That  was  made  clear  at 
Paris,  at  the  Foreign  Ministers  Council, 
which  some  of  us  attended.  Yugoslavia 
has  its  hungry  eyes  set  upon  Italy.  If 
Greece  and  Turkey  fall,  Italy  will  be  the 
next  victim.  Should  Italy  fall,  France 
would  be  the  next  objective.  From  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic,  commu¬ 
nistic  patrols  and  detachments  would 
cover  with  their  propaganda  and  their 
illusive  promises  that  historic  land. 
Austria  would  succumb  to  these  enervat¬ 
ing  and  weakening  influences  until  her 
sovereignty  was  destroyed  and  her  Gov¬ 
ernment  dissolved. 

The  United  States  wants  Russia  to 
have  her  own  Government  within  her 
own  borders,  but  no  farther.  Russia  has 
a  right  to  select  her  own  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  she  has  no  right  by  political 
pressure,  by  the  threat  of  armed  force, 
to  sap  the  strength  of  independent  and 
sovereign  peoples  and  to  so  enervate 
them  and  strip  them  of  their  strength  as 
to  be  able  to  bring  them  under  her 
dominion.  Yes,  we  want  Russia  to  have 
her  own  form  of  government.  We  want 
her  to  be  secure  within  her  own  bound¬ 
aries.  We  should  give  her  assurance  of 
that  desire.  No  one  wants  to  invade 
Russia,  or  hamper  or  interfere  with  her 
internal  affairs. 

During  World  War  II,  we  sent,  from 
March  1,  1941,  to  September  30,  1946, 
$11,297,883,000  in  lend-lease  to  help  Rus¬ 
sia  maintain  her  integrity  and  preserve 
her  Government  and  assure  her  security. 
Is  there  any  hostility  in  that?  We  were 
ready  to  send  lend-lease  assistance  to 
Russia  in  order  that  she  might  survive, 
in  order  that  she  might  have  her  own 
Government,  in  order  that  she  might 
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have  her  own  institutions.  We  did  not 
question  her  form  of  government  or  her 
institutions  when  we  sent  that  aid.  We 
did  not  equivocate.  We  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate.  We  did  not  inquire  as  to  the  form 
of  her  government  or  her  institutions. 
Why  does  she  now  oppose  our  extending 
similar  aid  to  Greece  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses — for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
her  integrity,  of  giving  security  to  her 
people,  and  of  implementing  her  own 
institutions? 

Russia  was  an  ally  during  World  War 
II.  She  was  an  ally  when  our  country 
was  under  arms,  fighting  the  common 
enemy.  We  have  indulged  the  hope  that 
in  peace  she  might  be  our  ally  as  well 
as  in  war.  We  had  based  our  hopes  on 
the  thought  that  the  unity  of  the  great 
powers  in  the  United  Nations  would 
preserve  peace,  would  preserve  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  soverign  nations  and  would  guar¬ 
antee  their  security  and  safety. 

We  want  to  be  friends  with  Russia. 
If  she  wants  United  States  friendship, 
let  her  (a)  cease  to  infiltrate  other  coun¬ 
tries;  (b)  cease  to  employ  her  armies  as 
a  threat  to  her  neighbors;  (c)  respect 
the  sovereignty  and  integrity  of  other 
nations;  (d)  perform  her  obligations  to 
the  United  Nations  to  uromote  peace  and 
peaceful  settlements. 

Mr.  President,  in  World  .  War  II,  we 
sent  our  armies  and  navies  to  many  parts 
of  the  world.  We  poured  out  in  treasure 
more  than  three  hundred  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  And  why?  We  made  these  tre¬ 
mendous  sacrifices  to  prevent  conquest 
by  arms.  Why  shall  we  not  now  send 
not  armies,  not  soldiers,  but  dollars  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  prevent  conquest 
by  all  of  the  devices  and  methods  em¬ 
ployed  to  subjugate  peaceful  peoples  by 
communistic  ideologies?  Why  shall  we 
not  give  aid  to  these  countries  to  enable 
them  in  their  own  right,  and  in  their 
own  dignity  and  under  their  own  sover¬ 
eignty,  to  maintain  their  integrity  and 
security  against  the  vicious  and  destruc¬ 
tive  attacks  that  threaten  them? 

Mr.  President,  in  all  candor  and  frank¬ 
ness,  one  of  the  motives  that  prompts 
me  to  support  this  measure  is  resistance 
to  the  aggressive  expansionist  doctrines 
of  Soviet  Russia.  Free  and  independent 
nations  must  not  be  destroyed.  Her  con¬ 
quest  of  these  keys  to  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  Middle  East,  and  to  the  Far  East 
in  her  mad  march  toward  world  dominion 
must  be  arrested. 

Let  me  observe  here  that  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  almost  indissolubly  linked. 
If  Greece  should  fall,  with  her  chain  of 
islands  extending  to  the  boundaries  of 
Turkey,  it  would  be  only  a  little  while 
until  Turkey  would  be  forced  to  suc¬ 
cumb.  Aggression  feeds  upon  each  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  urged  on  to  other  conquests, 
to  greater  dominion,  to  a  more  sweeping 
extermination  of  governments  and  sys¬ 
tems,  until  an  outraged  world  resists  and 
overcomes  and  drives  back  its  barbaric 
system. 

Greece,  unaided  and  alone,  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  resist  the  tidal  waves  of  com¬ 
munism  nor  the  sweep  of  armys  sup¬ 
porting  it.  Turkey,  unaided,  cannot  ar¬ 
rest  an  attack  by  a  great  military  power. 
The  aid  proposed  by  this  bill  must  be 
granted,  and  granted  speedily,  if  Greece 
and  Turkey  are  to  survive. 


There  is  no  conflict  between  what  is 
proposed  in  this  bill  and  the  functions 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  in 
his  address  to  the  Congress  pointed  out 
that  the  United  Nations  was  equipped 
with  neither  the  facilities  nor  the  funds 
with  which  to  meet  the  emergent  con¬ 
ditions  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

President  Truman  is  not  justly  subject 
to  criticism  in  this  regard.  He  knows, 
as  we  know,  and  as  the  United  Nations 
Organization  and  the  Security  Council 
know,  that  the  United  Nations  is  not 
equipped  with  either  the  funds  or  the 
facilities  to  render  this  aid.  The  United 
States,  through  former  Senator  Austin, 
its  representative  in  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  officially  advised  the  Council  of  the 
proposed  action  of  the  United  States  and 
gave  assurances  to  the  United  Nations 
that  there  is  involved  no  desire  nor  at¬ 
tempt  to  invade  the  jurisdiction  or  au¬ 
thority  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  bill  provides,  out  of  an  abundance 
of  caution,  out  of  a  desire  to  meet  the 
criticisms,  attacks,  and  suggestions  that 
the  problem  should  go  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  that  whenever  the  United  Nations, 
either  in  the  Security  Council  or  in  the 
General  Assembly,  decides  to  act  upon 
a  proposal  to  extend  aid  of  the  kind  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  bill,  the  United  States, 
through  the  President,  will  withdraw 
further  aid. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  to  the 
extreme  limit  in  our  respect  for  the 
United  Nations.  No  one  wants  to  ham¬ 
per  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations,  within  its  particular  sphere  and 
within  its  appropriate  jurisdiction,  has 
the  loyal  support  of  the  United  States 
now,  and  has  had  it  ever  since  it  was 
founded  at  San  Francisco.  At  an  early 
period  the  United  States  was  one  of  the 
leading  nations  to  propose  the  formation 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  we  gave  it  our 
hearty  support  in  the  period  of  its  for¬ 
mation.  We  have  given  it  our  hearty 
support  ever  since. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Gromyko,  the  repre- 
entative  to  the  Security.  Council  from 
Soviet  Russia,  made  an  attack  upon  the 
United  States  because  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  He  asserted  that  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  bill  would  by-pass  the 
United  Nations  and  that  any  action  taken 
should  be  by  the  United  Nations.  He 
charged  that  our  aid  would  constitute 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Mr.  Gromyko,  of 
course,  does  not  want  Greece  or  Turkey 
to  receive  aid  either  from  the  United 
Nations  or  from  the  United  States.  That 
is  my  considered  belief.  If  a  proposal 
should  be  made  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization  to  supply  the  aid  carried  in 
this  bill,  Mr.  Gromyko,  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Soviet  Russia,  would  according  to 
my  belief,  promptly  interpose  a  veto  as 
he  has  done  on  a  number  of  occasions 
heretofore.  Ten  times  the  Soviet  has 
vetoed  action  by  the  Security  Council. 
Mr.  Gromyko  knows  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  does  not  possess  the  funds  nor  the 
facilities  to  grant  the  required  aid.  He 
knows  it  does  not  have  a  dime  nor  a  single 
soldier  to  devote  to  such  a  cause.  He 
wants  to  send  Greece  and  Turkey  for  aid 
where  he  knows  there  is  no  aid.  Mr. 
Gromyko’s  sally  is  a  flank  movement. 


We  made  loans  to  Italy,  to  France,  and 
to  other  countries,  and  every  one  of  them 
was  based  upon  the  implication  that  by 
the  extension  of  those  loans  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries  could  stabilize  their  econ¬ 
omy  and  prevent  or  override  agitations 
of  a  communistic  nature.  Who  com¬ 
plained  that  those  loans  ought  to  have 
been  made  through  the  United  Nations? 
Where  was  the  champion  standing  forth 
then  to  demand  that  the  appeals  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  should 
go  to  the  United  Nations?  The  press 
carried  reports  that  Russia  had  made 
loans  to  Poland.  I  never  heard  of  their 
being  submitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  United  States 
must  be  frank  with  Russia  and  that  we 
must  demand  frankness  of  the  Soviets. 
We  must  proclaim  the  truth.  Let  them 
know  where  we  stand.  There  is  no  de¬ 
nial  that  one  of  the  cardinal  purposes 
of  this  bill  is  to  enable  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  her  satellite  states.  Russia 
is  not  unaware  of  this  purpose.  We 
should  make  that  purpose  clear.  We 
should  demand  of  Russia  that  she  aban¬ 
don  the  methods  by  which  she  subju¬ 
gated  the  satellite  states.  We  should 
make  it  "plain  that  as  a  Nation  and  a 
people  we  shall  resist  this  effort  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  independence  or  integrity  of 
free  peoples. 

We  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
We  have  pledged  our  support  and  our 
loyalty  to  the  United  Nations  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  for  the  support  of  free  governments. 

Read  the  Charter.  Written  into  that 
document  in  the  most  solemn  fashion 
is  the  statement  that  one  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  assumed  by  members  of  the  United 
Nations  is  to  protect  and  defend  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  free  peoples  and  free  nations. 
These  are  the  great  objectives  of  that 
organization.  We  shall  continue  in  our 
devotion  to  it  and  its  purposes. 

We  fought  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  to  secure  world  peace.  We  came 
out  of  those  wars  without  any  added  ter¬ 
ritory,  without  any  bounties  or  repara¬ 
tions.  We  came  out  with  nothing  but 
enormous  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treas¬ 
ure  which  we  made  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  principle  of  world  peace 
and  respect  for  nations  and  their  terri¬ 
tories  and  institutions.  The  aid  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  and 
will  contribute  to  world  peace.  Without 
such  aid  war  might  ultimately  develop  in 
those  areas.  War  anywhere  on  earth  is 
a  threat  to  our  peace. 

In  World  War  I,  by  reason  of  an  in¬ 
cident  in  an  obscure  town  in  Europe,  we 
were  drawn  into  that  world  conflict.  In 
World  War  II,  difficulties  over  the  Polish 
Corridor,  trivial  in  themselves,  finally  en¬ 
gulfed  us  in  the  most  stupendous  war  in 
all  the  pages  of  history.  If  we  can  main¬ 
tain  peace  in  Greece' and  Turkey,  we  will 
have  contributed  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  In  contributing  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  we  will  contribute  to  our  own 
peace. 

However,  Mr.  President,  our  own  se¬ 
curity  and  the  integrity  of  our  territory 
and  our  institutions  call  for  our  supreme 
sacrifice  and  constant  concern.  We 
want  peace.  We  crave  dominion  over  no 
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other  Jand.  We  look  with  hungry  eyes 
upon  no  foreign  territory.  We  do  not 
dream  of  tribute  or  bounties  or  subsidies 
from  any  other  people.  We  want  peace. 
But  there  is  no  absolute  assurance  of 
peace  unless  we  in  our  own  strength  and 
resources  possess  the  means  of  insuring 
peace.  So  long  as  there  exists  in  the 
world  the  evil  influence  of  national  am¬ 
bitions  to  conquer  or  subjugate  other 
lands  or  nations,  we  must  be  alert  to  the 
dangers  to  our  own  security  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  In  these  troubled 
days,  the  United  States  must  maintain 
Its  defenses  and  its  armed  services.  It 
is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  an.  army  adequate  for 
our  defense  and  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
panded  to  meet  our  national  require¬ 
ments.  We  must  maintain  the  greatest 
navy  that  floats  upon  the  seven  seas — 
not  for  offense,  not  for  conquest,  but  for 
the  defense  of  this  land  and  the  safety 
of  our  people.  The  United  States- must 
maintain  the  greatest  and  most  efficient 
air  force  in  the  world.  World  War  II 
has  demonstrated  the  military  power  of 
the  air  services.  It  wrote  a  new  and 
startling  chapter  in  the  history  of  war¬ 
fare.  It  will  grow  and  develop  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  scientific  invention  ancVthrough 
and  daring  exploits  of  that  arm  of  the 
service. 

The  highest  and  most  compelling  duty  - 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
to  provide  for  the  protection  and  security 
of  our  beloved  land  and  the  people  of 
these  United  States.  We  must  not,  we 
shall  not  neglect  the  imperative  duty  of 
adequate  national  defense.  It  will  not 
alone  give  us  security  at  home,  but  will 
invest  our  voice  with  a  strength  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  conviction  to  lands  abroad 
that  we  are  prepared  to  fulfill  our  com¬ 
mitments  and  obligations  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  field. 

,  Mr.  President,  throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies  run  the  dreams  of  would-be  con¬ 
querors.  Plans  for  conquest  and  domin¬ 
ion  fill  many  pages  of  the  solemn  history 
of  the  world.  These  dreams  were  dissi¬ 
pated  by  outraged  people  who  resisted 
and  crushed  them.  Communism  can¬ 
not  conquer  the  world  by  the  devices 
she  now  employs.  The  free  peoples  of 
the  world  are  determined  to  remain  free. 
They  will  not  be  deluded  by  the  false  and 
fatuous  promises  that  communism  offers. 
They  will  resist  unto  the  death.  They 
will  determine  their  own  destiny.  They 
will  not  be  coerced  by  any  foreign  power 
or  influence. 

Let  Russia  reflect  that  Mussolini  had 
a  dream  to  build  an  empire  on  the  ruins 
of  conquered  lands.  Mussolini’s  empire 
was  shattered  and  broken;  and  Musso¬ 
lini,  its  master  and  author,  was  interred 
amidst  its  ruins. 

Let  Russia  reflect  that  Hitler,  with  tre¬ 
mendous  resources  and  a  superb  army, 
sought  to  dominate  the  world  with  the 
sword.  He  drove  his  military  minions 
into  the  heart  of  Russia  itself.  But  Hit¬ 
ler’s  far-flung  campaigns  ended  in  dis¬ 
aster;  and  Hitler,  the  author,  perished 
in  the  storm  that  wrecked  and  destroyed 
them. 

Let  not  Russia  blind  her  eyes  to  recent 
history,  nor  close  them  to  the  lessons  of 
the  past.  World  dominion  by  a  single 
power  will  not  be  achieved  as  long  as 


freemen  know  how  to  resist  tyranny, 
whether  threatened  by  arms  or  by  pres¬ 
sure,  infiltration,  or  absorption.  Russia 
should  know  that  world  empire  is  dead. 
It  must  remain  dead. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  standing  on  the 
world  stage.  Small  nations  and  free 
peoples  everywhere  on  the  globe  are 
looking  to  us  with  hope  in  their  hearts 
and  a  prayer  upon  their  lips.  What  we 
shall  do  will  be  recorded  in  the  solemn 
annals  of  our  time.  The  United  States 
with  a  glorious  tradition  faces  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  history.  The  United  States,  the 
nursery  of  liberty  since  Jefferson  flung 
his  flaming  declaration  into  the  face  of  a 
British  king;  the  United  States,  the 
strongest,  the  richest  and  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  Nation  on  the  globe,  must  answer 
the  cry  of  impoverished  and  shattered 
Greece  for  aid  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
and  hunger  of  her  unhappy  people  and 
to  strengthen  her  armed  forces,  to  sup¬ 
press  rebellion,  and  to  preserve  her  life. 
We  must  answer  the  appeal  of  Turkey 
to  strengthen  and  equip  her  armies,  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  her  soil  and  her 
rights  as  a  nation.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
greatest  champion  of  democracy  in  all 
the  centuries  that  have  passed  over  the 
hoary  head  of  mother  earth,  we  cannot, 
we  must  not,  say  “No.” 

HENRY  FORD 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
at  2:30  this  afternoon  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan  is  standing  by  in  a  memorial  mo¬ 
ment  of  devoted  tribute  to  Henry  Ford. 
It  is  the  hour  of  his  funeral.  I  join  in 
this  memorial  to  a  great  American,  with 
this  brief  benediction,  though  words 
would  be  inadequate,  even  if  multiplied 
ten  thousand  times : 

Mr.  Henry  Ford’s  death  ends  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  thrilling  careers 
in  the  life  of  this  country.  It  is  the  vivid 
epitome  of  what  one  man  can  do  for 
himself  and  for  his  fellow  men  under  our 
system  of  American  freedoms.  Through 
his  own  irresistible  genius  and  courage 
he  not  only  rose  from  humble  obscurity 
to  fame  and  fortune,  but  he  also  founded 
a  new  national  economy  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  which  blessed  his  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees  with  high  wages  and 
his  millions  of  customers  with  low  prices. 
He  has  probably  had  as  great  an  impact 
on  his  times  as  if  he  had  been  a  President 
of  the  United  States.  With  it  all,  he  con¬ 
tinued  always  to  be  a  modest,  kindly, 
gentle  friend  with  constant  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  country  and  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  was  a  giant  in  a  day  of 
giants.  He  will  never  be  forgotten. 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  recur  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  page  7,  which  I  perfected  yester¬ 
day  in  one  instance.  I  am  desperately 
anxious  to  be  very  sure  that  the  words 
are  utterly  beyond  any  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  as  to  their  meaning; 
namely,  that  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  is  to  recognize  any  action  taken 
by  the  Security  Council  with  respect  to 
this  problem,  without  counting  vetoes. 


After  a  further  conference  with  the  Act¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  State  this  morning,  I 
am  going  to  change  one  more  word  in 
the  amendment  on  page  7,  in  line  24,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  doubt 
as  to  its  meaning. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  be  permitted  to  make  such  a  motion 
at  the  present  time,  so  that  we  can  per¬ 
fect  this  document  before  the  general 
debate  begins.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  be  permitted  to  submit  to  the 
committee  amendment  an  amendment 
changing  the  first  word  “the”,  in  line  24, 
to  the  word  “any.” 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Let  me  inquire  what 
the  page  is,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  is  on  page  7. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  point.  Is  the 
word  “the”  to  which  the  Senator  refers, 
the  one  appearing  in  the  phrase  “exer¬ 
cise  of  the  veto”;  and  would  the  change 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
make  those  words  read  “exercise  of  any 
veto”? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  restate  that?  I  did  not  quite 
understand. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  words  in 
parentheses  at  the  bottom  of  page  7  will 
then  read  as  follows: 

(with  respect  to  which  finding  the  United 
States  waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto.) 

That  change  would  be  made  so  that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  hiding  behind  someone  else’s 
veto  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baldwin  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  to  say  in  this 
connection  that  I  shall  not  object,  but  I 
think  I  approach  this  matter  from  a 
standpoint  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
do  not  agree  that  the  Congress  can  by 
its  enactment  waive  or  in  anywise  in¬ 
fringe  upon  the  action  of  the  Security 
Council.  Under  the  Charter,  if  a  na¬ 
tion  votes  “no” — I  refer  to  any  one  of 
the  five  permanent  members — that  is  a 
veto.  But  I  agree  to  the  proposition 
that  we  can  condition  our  own  action 
with  any  future  event,  just  so  it  is  an 
event. 

So  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  go  along 
with  the  Senator,  but  not  with  the  idea 
that  we  can  in  any  wise  prescribe  how 
the  Security  Council  shall  act  or  shall 
function  or  how  it  shall  count  vetoes  or 
not  count  vetoes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  totally  agree 
with  the  analysis  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  There  is  no  suggestion 
here  of  any  attempt  to  invade  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Security  Council  to  write 
its  own  rules.  The  sole  attempt  is  to 
set  up  a  rule  of  conduct  by  which  we 
shall  interpret  a  vote  that  is  taken  in 
the  Security  Council  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  indicated.  The  purpose  is  that 
we  shall  count  it  as  a  straight  vote,  re¬ 
gardless  of  anyone’s  right  to  have  his 
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vote  counted  as  a  veto  within  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Security  Council  itself. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
to  say,  then,  that  his  construction  of  this 
provision  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  any  other  nation,  which  we 
could  not,  of  course,  aifect,  should  exer¬ 
cise  the  veto,  we  would  not  regard  that 
as  anything  except  a  negative  vote? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  question  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  and  no  doubt  it  occurred 
to  the  able  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
that  this  declaration  is  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  Of  course,  this  is  a  bill,  and 
therefore  it  would  require  the  signature 
of  the  President.  I  have  no  positive 
views  about  the  subject,  but  it  raises  an 
interesting  constitutional  question  as  to 
whether  our  veto  in  due  course  should 
be  waived  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  giving  direction  of  our  represent¬ 
atives  on  the  UN,  or  whether  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  enactment  of  legislation 
could  waive  the  veto  of  the  United  States. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  views  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Michigan  upon  that 
point,  if  it  was  within  the  mind  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  debate  any  constitutional  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  able  Senator  from  Florida, 
because  I  fully  realize  that  I  would  have 
two  strikes  on  me  before  I  started. 

I  do  not  think  the  situation  we  are 
considering  involves  any  necessity  for 
that  sort  of  what  might  be  called  micro¬ 
scopic  examination,  because  I  think  this 
is  fundamentally  and  essentially  an  as¬ 
sertion  of  an  attitude  of  good  faith.  We 
would  say  by  an  act  of  Congress,  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  if  “the  Security  Council  finds  (with 
respect  to  which  finding  the  United 
States  waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto) , 
or  the  General  Assembly  finds  that  action 
taken,  or  assistance  furnished,  by  the 
United  Nations  makes  the  continuance 
of  such  assistance  unnecessary  or  un¬ 
desirable,”  then  “the  President  is  directed 
to  withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized 
herein.” 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  an  attitude.  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  so  far  as  the  authors  of  the 
bill  are  concerned  it  is  an  attitude  which 
is  assumed  in  1,000-percent  good  faith. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  accepted  on  that 
basis  and  interpreted  upon  that  basis  if 
any  occasion  ever  arises  to  challenge  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  remark? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  myself  do 
not  think  there  is  a  constitutional  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  declaration  at  all.  All  that 
the  Congress  is  doing  is  laying  down  a 
policy.  It  is  constitutional  to  the  extent 
that  Congress,,  of  course,  has  the  right  to 
authorize  the  President  to  act,  it  has  the 
right  to  direct  the  President  to  act. 
Those  things  are  constitutional.  So  that 
the  writing  of  the  provision  itself  is,  of 
course,  in  keeping  with  constitutional 
practices.  But  the  declaration  is  merely 
a  declaration  of  policy  which  implies  a 
consent  to  a  theory.  That  is  as  far  as 
this  goes.  To  assume  that  it  takes  away 


the  discretion  of  the  President,  to  assume 
that  he  cannot  act  within  his  field,  a  field 
which  is  his  under  the  Constitution,  that 
we  are  trying  to  limit  that,  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  wrong.  It  is  a  declaration  of  the 
good  intent  of  Congress  to  live  in  har¬ 
mony  with  past  declarations  which  the 
Congress  has  made  in  adhering  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  agree  with  his  analysis,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  page  4,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line  1, 
after  the  word  “act”,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  the  words 
“and  any  necessary  expenses  related 
thereto”  and  the  comma. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  we  face 
the  usual  embarrassment  and  dilemma 
which  usually  at  about  this  hour  of  the 
day  confront  a  Senator  presumptuous 
enough  to  think  that  anything  he  can 
say  will  satisfy  Senators  as  well  as  the 
good  things  they  can  eat  at  their  lunch 
period. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  generally  to 
the  pending  proposal,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  do  it  now;  I  suppose  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  it  now,  although  it  is  a  very 
unhappy  time. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hawkes 

O’Mahoney 

Baldwin 

Hayden 

Pepper 

Ball 

Hickenlooper 

Reed 

Bricker 

Hill 

Robertson,  Va. 

Bridges 

Hoey 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Brooks 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Buck 

Ives 

Smith 

Bushfleld 

Jenner 

Sparkman 

Butler 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stewart 

Byrd 

Kem 

Taft 

Cain 

Knowland 

Taylor 

Capehart 

Langer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Capper 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Utah 

Chavez 

Lucas 

Thye 

Connally 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Tydings 

Cordon 

McFarland 

Umstead 

Donnell 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Downey 

Malone 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

Martin 

Wherry 

Eastland 

Maybank 

White 

Ecton 

Millikin 

Wiley 

Flanders 

Moore 

Williams 

Fulbright 

Murray 

Wiison 

George 

Myers 

Young 

Green 

O'Conor 

Gurney 

O'Daniel 

The 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sev- 

enty-nine  Senators  having  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present, 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
few  moments  I  shall  address  myself  in 
general  terfns  to  the  proposal  which  is 


now  before  the  Senate,  and  thereafter  I 
shall  address  myself  to  the  specific 
amendments,  or  substitutes,  as  they  may 
come  severally  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Like  millions  of  other  Americans  and 
millions  of  nationals  of  other  nations 
over  the  world,  I  keep  asking  myself 
what  President  Roosevelt,  as  the  one 
principally  responsible  for  the  United 
Nations,  would  have  done,  faced  with  the 
same  situation  which  faces  our  Govern¬ 
ment  now  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  And 
the  reply  which  keeps  coming  back  to  me 
is  the  statement  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  a  world-honored  English 
newspaper,  which  said,  as  quoted  on 
March  21  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune : 

One  feels  that,  faced  with  the  same  situa¬ 
tion,  President  Roosevelt  would  first  have 
tried  to  do  the  same  things  through  the 
United  Nations  by  enlisting  the  support  of 
other  nations,  including  Russia  if  possible. 
Peace,  the  status  quo,  the  integrity  of  na¬ 
tions — these  are  not  exclusively  American  in¬ 
terests,  but  the  interest  of  us  all. 

What  is  this  proposal  we  now  have  to 
approve  or  reject?  It  is  not  a  relief 
bill — because  no  relief  is  asked  for  Tur¬ 
key,  and^alf  of  what  is  asked  for  Greece 
is  for  equipping,  training  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  Greek  army  of  125,000. 

Some  say  it  is  a  momentous  new  doc¬ 
trine  and  they  compare  it  to  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  except  that  it  extends  to 
the  whole  world  and  not  merely  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Some  say  it  is  a 
showdown  with  Russia  and  that  we  have 
determined  to  join  issue  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  at  every  point  of  their  circum¬ 
ference. 

Others  say  that  we  have  determined  to 
stop  communism  and  now  accept  its 
challenge  in  every  continent  and  country 
and  clime. 

Others  say  it  divides  the  world  into 
two  spheres,  the  East  and  the  West.  For 
example,  the  Stockholm  Expressen  says: 

In  the  long  run,  the  speech — 

•  Referring  to  the  President’s  address — 
has  merely  Increased  the  difficulties  and 
deepened  the  disagreements  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  which  are  shaking  the 
postwar  world. 

From  many  parts  of  the  world  come  the 
rising  murmurs  that  it  is  the  expression 
of  a  new  and  expanding  American  im¬ 
perialism,  while  a  French  newspaper 
adds  that  the  President’s — 
concern  is  not  for  democracy  but  for  the 
Interest  of  American  big  businessmen  who 
are  In  full  action  in  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  pub¬ 
lication  entitled  “The  Value  Line — In¬ 
vestment  Survey”;  it  is  further  entitled 
“Fortnightly  Commentary.”  It  states  it¬ 
self  to  be  published  in  New  York,  and 
purports  to  be  an  expression  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  point  of  view.  I  read  the  first  para¬ 
graph — “Intervention  in  Greece”  is  the 
heading: 

After  this  letter  goes  to  press,  President 
Truman  will  address  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  American  intervention  in  Greece.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  even  if  the  United  States 
should  establish  an  anti-Communist  regime 
on  the  Greek  flank  of  the  Dardanelles,  Russia 
would  not  immediately  go  to  war.  But  Amer¬ 
ican  commitments  in  Greece,  if  they  are  to 
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achieve  their  purpose,  would  have  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  commitments  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  such  extensive  undertaking  would 
weaken  capitalism  In  the  American  sphere. 
In  so  doing  they  would  prove  to  be  self- 
®  defeating. 

I  shall  read  another  paragraph  in  this 
periodical.  The  heading  is  “The  Shift  of 
British  Power”: 

The  No.  1  fact  of  life  to  hold  onto  in  this 
maelstrom  of  postwar  political  readjustments 
is  that  the  British  are  shifting  their  empire. 
They  are  moving  out  of  Asia  and  east  Europe 
to  consolidate  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East. 
Their  great  adventure  is  the  chance  of  de¬ 
veloping  an  Arab  world  and  exploiting  Africa. 
From  a  speculative  standpoint,  it  seems  to 
be  good  strategy.  Britain  has  neither  the 
economic  sinews  nor  the  fire  power  to  hold 
India  and  the  Far  East  or  to  defend  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Her  land-based  planes 
probably  could  hold  Africa.  There  she  could 
obtain  raw  materials  produced  with  cheap 
labor,  to  be  processed  in  England  for  export 
at  a  profit  to  Britain.  By  agreement  with 
either  the  United  States  or  Russia  she  might 
be  able  to  share  the  rich  oil  fields  of  the  Near 
East,  whence  would  come  the  oil  to  power 
the  air  force  and  fleet  that  would  defend  the 
African  empire.  The  Arabs  offer  a  brilliant 
opportunity,  for  they  are  a  people  of  great 
ability  and  no  organization.  Their  political 
life  is  a  jigsaw  of  feudal  rivalries.  Their 
economy  is  totally  undeveloped. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  infer,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  Britain  is  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  and  shifting  the  point  of  her  empha¬ 
sis  geographically  in  that  remote  part  of 
the  world. 

I  read  another  paragraph: 

How  then  will  the  Russians  react  if  the 
United  States  should  formulate  a  foreign 
policy  that  has  as  its  obvious  purpose  con¬ 
trol  of  the  flanks  on  Russia’s  only  warm- 
water  outlet?  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  United  States  of  America  were  a  land¬ 
locked  Nation  without  Atlantic  or  Pacific  sea¬ 
ports  and  that  our  only  outlet  to  the  Atlantic 
was  through  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Imagine  then  that  Russia, 
disapproving  the  Aleman  regime  in  Mexico, 
decided  to  intervene  with  arms  and  money 
to  unhorse  Mr.  Aleman  and  substitute  a  re¬ 
gime  sympathetic  to  and  in  close  collabora¬ 
tion  with  one  of  the  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ments,  let  us  say  the  Argentinian.  Even 
without  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  America  would 
spring  to  arms. 

I  read  another  paragraph: 

The  upshot  cannot  be  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  The  Russians  will  be  resent¬ 
ful  and  even  more  suspicious  than  in  the 
past.  They  will  close  ranks  at  home,  more 
willingly  suffering  a  low  standard  of  living 
In  order  to  build  up  their  Industrial  potential 
for  defense.  They  will  look  at  Britain  as  an 
ally,  even  as  a  partner  in  the  development 
of  oil  fields  in  the  Near  East,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  last  quotation  from  this  pub¬ 
lication: 

The  danger  to  Americans  is  not  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  Communist  agents  but  the  deteri¬ 
oration  of  capitalism  itself.  Sensing  our 
own  weakness  we  look  for  a  foreign  devil  to 
blame  it  on.  But  this  is  self-deception. 
Communism  would  have  to  chance  at  all  in 
a  world,  or  even  in  a  part  of  a  world,  in 
which  capitalism  was  working.  Rome  did 
not  fall  because  of  the  power  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  but  because  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Romans.  In  weakening  capitalism  in  order 
to  "contain”  Russia  by  naked  military  force, 
we  do  not  defend  ourselves  intelligently. 


And  one  other  quotation.  The  publi¬ 
cation  from  which  I  am  reading  now  is 
the  U.  D.  A.  London  Letter,  published  by 
the  Union  for  Democratic  Action  Edu¬ 
cational  Fund,  Inc.,  in  London.  This  let¬ 
ter  makes  commentary  upon  what  has 
been  happening  in  England  under  the 
British  Government. 

Unlike  Britons,  Americans  never  really  be¬ 
lieved  that  labor  meant  what  it  said  about 
breaking  with  the  old  English  imperial  tra¬ 
ditions.  Hence,  when  successive  steps  were 
taken  toward  India’s  freedom,  they  always 
flattered  themselves  that  they  could  detect  in 
each  decision  some  subtle  English  trick; 
some  new  way  of  holding  India  against  her 
will.  As  labor,  with  gathering  speed,  disen¬ 
gaged  itself  of  empire  (the  setting  of  a  near 
date  for  Indian  independence  followed  hard 
or  the  agreement  for  Burma’s  freedom)  they 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  discover 
equivocations.  The  coal  crisis  gave  them  an 
excuse  for  seeing  necessity,  not  design,  in 
Britain’s  actions;  a  foolish  notion,  because 
far  weaker  countries  (France  and  Holland) 
were  hanging  on  to  their  empires  for  dear 
life.  The  proposal  of  President  Truman  to 
assume  responsibility  for  Turkey  and  Greece 
took  them  utterly  by  surprise;  almost,  as  it 
were,  between  the  words  "British”  and  "im¬ 
perialism.”  The  burden  America  thus  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  up  was  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
popular — 

Speaking  of  the  British  occupation  of 
Greece — 

Britain  had  ever  carried.  English  troops  en¬ 
tered  Greece  to  keep  it  from  falling  into  the 
Russian  sphere.  In  so  doing,  they  arrested 
in  mid-course  a  Communist-led  revolution. 
Britain  did  her  best  tQjaenpport  what  mod¬ 
erate  elements  existed,  but  without  success; 
only  the  Royalists  and  the  Communists  were 
strong  in  the  countryside,  and  whatever  cabi¬ 
nets  were  put  together  at  the  top,  the  actual 
administration  of  the  law  fell  (if  Communists 
were  excluded)  into  Royalist  hands.  The 
memory  of  communistic  excesses,  and  fear 
of  the  Slav  bloc  with  its  extravagant  claims 
on  Greek  territory,  drove  many  sincere  Re¬ 
publicans  to  vote  for  the  return  of  King 
George.  As  Britain  gradually  relaxed  her  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  Royalists  gradually  got  a 
freer  hand,  they  in  turn  proceeded  by  their 
harshness  and  incompetence  to  turn  Re¬ 
publicans  into  Communists. 

I  hope  that  will  not  be  accomplished 
in  the  United  States. 

The  British  decision  to  withdraw  alto¬ 
gether  was  logical  and  expected.  As  Amer¬ 
ica  moved  hastily  into  action,  Britain  en¬ 
joyed  the  luxury  of  a  sideline  seat. 

Mr.  President,  surely  a  doctrine  sub¬ 
ject  to  so  many  different  interpreta¬ 
tions — and  I  am  giving  them  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  only  for  what  they  are  worth — which 
has  aroused  such  sincere  concerns  and 
fears  from  noncommunistic  sources  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  world,  which  has 
illimitable  and  incalculable  implications, 
as  admitted  by  its  own  proponents, 
should  not  be  adopted  without  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  taking  ample  time  to  debate 
and  to  weigh  the  solemn  judgment  they 
shall  cast  upon  it. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  debated 
lend-lease,  another  momentous  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  which  had  my  hearty  sup¬ 
port,  for  many  months  before  we  en¬ 
acted  it.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  conducted  hearings  before  it 
recommended  it.  Those  of  us  who  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  this  momentous  pro¬ 


posal  now  before  us  protest  against  the 
effort  to  secure  its  hasty  passage  by  the 
Senate  without  adequate  opportunity  for 
debate  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country. 

Especially  is  it  regrettable  that  the 
Senate,  where  the  privilege  of  debate  can 
be  unlimited  according  to  the  rules,  has 
chosen  to  act  first  upon  this  measure  in¬ 
stead  of  following  the  practice  we  used 
in  connection  with  lend-lease  and  let¬ 
ting  the  measure  first  pass  the  House 
and  then  come  to  the  Senate  after  the 
Nation  has  been  more  fully  advised  of 
its  significance  and  implications. 

.  Let  me  hasten  to  assert  that  in  these 
observations  in  no  sense  of  the  word  do  I 
cast  any  disparagement  upon  or  direct 
any  criticism  to  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg]  or  to  the  distinguished  members 
of  that  committee.  On  the  contrary, 
the  chairman  has  been  characteristically 
distinguished  in  the  fairness  with  which 
he  has  approached  every  aspect  of  this 
question.  He  has  already  told  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  committee  heard  every  wit¬ 
ness  who  asked  to  be  heard.  Yet  it  is 
a  fact — and  I  am  sure  it  was  a  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  committee — that  in 
many  cases  the  witnesses  were  limited 
in  the  time  they  were  allowed  before  the 
committee.  I  feel  that,  if  the  hearings 
are  considered  by  the  committee  to  have 
been  adequate,  surely  here  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Senators  should  search  their  souls 
and  minds  upon  this  momentous  pro¬ 
posal  and  give  the  American  people  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  sentiments 
to  their  Congress  before  we  launch  Amer¬ 
ica  upon  a  course,  the  implications  of 
which  no  honest  man  can  foretell. 

From  church  people,  from  those  whose 
faith  in  the  future  is  pinned  to  the 
United  Nations,  from  those  who  both 
love  America  and  love  peace,  there  is  a 
rising  tide  of  opposition  to  this  measure 
as  it  is  now  before  the  Senate,  in  spite 
of  the  generous  gesture  which  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  in  the  utmost 
of  good  faith,  has  extended  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  believe  Senators  will  have  to 
go  no  further  than  their  own  mail  to  af¬ 
firm  the  growing  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  the  end  of  which  no  one  can  hon¬ 
estly  foretell. 

Robbed  of  the  military  aspects,  this 
measure  would  have  had  no  opposition 
in  Congress,  for  we  all  favor  Greek  re¬ 
lief  to  the  utmost.  In  1945  I  had  the 
privilege  of  spending  a  few  days  in 
Athens.  I  saw  the  horror  which  those 
people  had  experienced  as  the  Germans 
sought  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
them  for  knocking  .out  of  order  Hitler’s 
timetable  to  invade  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  heard  this  at  Nuremberg  in  1945  from 
the  mouth  of  General  von  Brauchitsch, 
who  had  been  commander  in  chief  of 
the  German  Army.  The  timetable 
called  for  an  attack  upon  Russia  by  the 
Germans  on  the  8th  of  May  1941.  Then 
they  determined  to  occupy  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia.  Hitler  gave  the  order  to 
General  von  Brauchitsch  for  execution. 
He  occupied  those  two  countries.  But 
Von  Brauchitsch  was  a  good  enough  gen¬ 
eral  and  an  able  enough  commander  to 
anticipate  the  difficulty  of  this  assign- 
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ment.  Perhaps  he  sensed  ahead  of  time 
the  glorious  and  heroic  defense  which 
would  be  made  by  the  peoples  of  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia.  He  called  upon  Hitler, 
he  said,  to  allow  him  to  withhold  the 
attack  upon  Russia  until  the  job  in 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia  was  completed. 
He  testified  that  Hitler  finally  acqui¬ 
esced.  The  result  was  that  the  Nazi  as¬ 
sault  upon  Soviet  territory  was  launched 
on  the  22d  of  June  1941,  instead  of  on 
the  8th  of  May.  Because  the  Germans 
v/ere  aware  of  what  the  Greeks  had  done 
to  upset  their  timetable,  they  wreaked 
every  barbaric  form  of  vengeance  that 
they  could  possibly  conceive  upon  the 
Greek  people.  I  know,  therefore,  how 
dire  is  their  distress  and  how  great  is 
their  need. 

Relief  for  Greece  could  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  through  UNRRA,  which  was  set 
up  by  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
and  to  which  we  generously  contributed. 
But  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  responsible  for  the  termination  of 
UNRRA,  giving  some  justification  for  as¬ 
serting  that,  in  the  dispensation  of  re¬ 
lief,  we  were  not  thinking  solely  about 
human  need  and  the  suffering  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  but  those  who  ob¬ 
tained  relief  had  to  be  politically  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  our  dispensation.  Relief 
could  have  been  provided  through  an 
international  relief  fund  set  up  in  the 
United  Nations,  as  other  nations  wished 
to  do,  upon  the  recommendation  last  year 
of  former  Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  the 
head  of  UNRRA,  pursuant  to  the  direc¬ 
tive  of  UNRRA  itself  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

But,  Mr.  President,  United  States  rep¬ 
resentatives  prevented  that  resolution 
setting  up  an  international  relief  fund 
from  being  adopted,  though  Mayor  La¬ 
Guardia  asserts  that  he  had  visited  Stalin 
beforehand  and  that  the  head  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Government  had  given  his  commit¬ 
ment  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  par¬ 
ticipate  in  setting  up  such  an  interna¬ 
tional  relief  fund. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  resolutions  and 
official  documents  showing  who  proposed 
to  set  up  an  international  relief  fund  and 
who  killed  it.  This  material  comes  to  me, 
upon  my  request,  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization  itself. 

We  are  already  undertaking  to  pro¬ 
vide  $50,000,000  outside  this  bill  for  im¬ 
mediate  relief  to  Greece,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  asked  to  relieve  distress  in  Greece. 
It  will  be  recognized  that  I  refer  to  the 
general  relief  bill  providing  $350,000,000 
for  relief  of  other  distressed  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  world.  But  again,  Mr. 
President,  while  that  bill  allows  $50,000,- 
000  for  Greece,  there  is  some  justification 
for  the  assertion  that  we  recognize  hu¬ 
man  misery  and  need  only  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  occur  in  a  country  whose  political 
policy  is  agreeable  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  Good  Samaritan  was  on  the 
way  to  Jericho  and  heard  a  cry  .to  his 
conscience,  he  did  not  ask  whether  the 
recipient  of  his  charity  was  on  his  po¬ 
litical  side.  It  is  a  good  lesson  for  Amer¬ 
ica  to  recall  today  like  other  Biblical 
illustrations,  in  the  dispensation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity. 

The  $150,000,000  which  this  measure 
requests  for  economic  rehabilitation  in 


Greece  should  be  and  can  be  provided 
through  the  World  Bank  in  the  form  of 
a  loan,  a  part  of  which,  at  least,  could 
be  paid  back,  and  would  not  in  the  first 
instance  be  an  outright  gift,  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  International 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  set 
up  under  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  sent  a  mission  to  Greece  to  make 
a  study  of  short-term  and  long-term 
needs  in  that  war-torn  country.  That 
mission  submitted  a  report,  which  was 
recently  published.  In  its  report,  it 
asked  for  two  kinds  of  relief — perhaps  I 
should  say  three  kinds:  First,  they  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  to  provide 
Greece  with  short-term  relief  in  the 
matter  of  food  and  other  imports  which 
they  were  not  otherwise  able  to  get  to 
cover  the  period  following  UNRRA’s 
withdrawal  until  international  assist¬ 
ance  and  an  expanding  economy  would 
no  longer  require  such  special  aid.  I 
understood  that  type  of  aid  referred  to 
the  kind  of  relief  contemplated  in  the 
$50,000,000  appropriation  which  is  being 
made  available  by  Congress  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  distressed  Greek  people,  out¬ 
side  the  proposal  which  is  now  before  us. 
But,  the  burden  of  the  recommendation 
of  that  mission  of  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Organization  was  that  the  World 
Bank  make  a  loan  of  $100,000,000  to 
Greece  for  long-term  rehabilitation  of 
her  economy.  •'*» 

It  is  said  that  the  World  Bank  cannot 
give  this  assistance,  that  it  cannot  ex¬ 
tend  this  loan.  No  one  denies  that  it 
has  many  billions  of  dollars  in  its  treas¬ 
ury.  One  reason  it  is  not  able  immedi¬ 
ately  to  give  this  assistance  is  because 
there  has  been  some  delay  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  in  recommending 
some  of  the  officials  of  the  institution. 
It  is  said  it  is  a  lending  organization. 
Several  weeks  ago  the  bank  announced 
that  the  Greek  Government  had  notified 
it  that  it  intended  to  apply  for  a  loan 
and  would  do  so  as  soon  as  it  completed 
a  study  of  its  needs  and  its  reconstruc¬ 
tion  program.  Surely  the  Greeks  could 
pay  something  back.  The  United  States 
is  the  major  stockholder  in  the  World 
Bank.  If  the  bank  should  lose  the  fund, 
we  would  lose  the  major  part.  But  is 
not  that  preferable  to  giving  it  all  with¬ 
out  any  hope  of  reimbursement  to  the 
American  taxpayers? 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  relief 
needs  of  Greece,  short  term  and  long 
term,  could  have  been  taken  care  of 
through  UNRRA  had  we  continued  it. 
They  could  have  been  provided  for  in  an 
international  relief  fund  had  we  not 
killed  it.  They  could  be  aided  now  in 
connection  with  the  $50,000,000  which 
Congress  is  in  the  course  of  providing. 
The  long-term  relief  can  and  should  be 
provided  through  the  World  Bank  set 
up  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  such 
assistance  to  those  who  require  it. 

Even  if  the  President  had  asked  the 
Congress  to  make  a  direct  grant  of 
money  to  Greece  for  both  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation,  he  could  have  got  the  money 
by  a  simple  request.  Congress  is  not 
going  to  deny  a  request  of  the  President 


that  we  do  our  duty  in  an  economic  way 
to  the  other  peoples  of  the  world.  But — 

What  has  deeply  moved  and  disturbed 
the  American  people  and  people  all  over 
the  world  is  the  unprecedented  proposal, 
first,  that  we  send  a  military  mission  to 
Turkey,  second,  that  we  give  Turkey 
$100,000,000  for  the  equipment  and  sup¬ 
port  of  her  army  for  the  next  15  months, 
third,  that  we  send  a  military  mission  to 
Greece,  fourth,  that  we  give  Greece 
$150,000,000  to  equip,  train,  and  sup¬ 
port  a  Greek  Army  of  125,000  for  the 
next  15  months. 

I  know  we  are  moving  in  a  fast  world. 
I  know  especially  that  the  international 
scene  is  kaleidoscopic  in  its  changes;  but 
I  will  say  candidly,  Mr.  President,  that, 
if  6  weeks  ago  anyone  had  suggested  to 
me  that  the  President  would  propose  or 
that  the  American  Congress  would 
countenance  our  sending  a  military  mis¬ 
sion  to  Turkey,  paying  the  major  part  of 
the  support  for  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Turkish  Army,  I  would 
have  thought  that  the  suggestion  was 
unthinkable.  It  is  so  linked  with  the 
animosity  that  is  directed  against  some 
nations  and  some  peoples,  it  is  so  deli¬ 
cately  interwoven  with  a  nation  like 
Greece  for  which  we  have  such  supreme 
respect  and  affection,  that  we  seem  to 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  today 
there  are  no  geographic  limits  to  where 
America  may  go  in  giving  aid  and  armed 
support  for  things  which  we  approve  of 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  an  axiom  in  the  law  that  what 
we  do  by  another  we  do  ourselves.  If 
we  finance  another  nation’s  army  by 
providing  money  for  its  support,  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  equipment,  by  providing 
training  in  the  use  of  the  equipment, 
through  the  medium  of  an  American 
military  mission,  can  it  be  denied  that 
to  a  very  practical  degree  the  foreign 
army  becomes  our  army  because  we  are 
financing  it,  we  are  equipping  it,  we  are 
training  it,  and  we  are  providing  super¬ 
vision  in  certain  ways  through  an  Ameri¬ 
can  mission?  Above  all,  we  are  helping 
to  continue  its  existence. 

What  deeply  frightens  the  American 
people  is  that,  if  Congress  adopts  this 
measure,  it  will  make  the  United  States, 
the  principal  founder  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  repudiate  its  solemn  covenant  to 
act  through  the  United  Nations  for  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of 
aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful 
means  and  in  conformity  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  and  international  law, 
adjustment  or  settlement  of  internation¬ 
al  disputes  or  situations  which  might 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

I  have  before  me  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  I  merely 
want  to  read  article  1  of  that  Charter : 

The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are : 

1.  To  maintain  International  peace  and 
security,  and  to  that  end  to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by 
peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  justice  and  international  law, 
adjustment  or  settlement  of  international 
disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace. 
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.  Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  this  pro¬ 
posal,  if  enacted,  is  officially  to  brand  the 
United  Nations  as  a  failure,  and  of  no 
force  or  power  to  achieve  the  sacred 
functions  for  which  it  was  founded — the 
protection  of  the  security  of  peoples  and 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  This  proposal  has  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  the  American  people  for 
peace  more  than  any  other  single  event 
since  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize  the 
results  from  the  last  Gallup  poll  on  that 
subject.  The  poll  indicated  that  56  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people  queried  favored  the 
bill  asking  for  $250,000,000  to  give  aid  to 
Greece,  but  the  poll  report  also  indicated 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  regretted 
that  we  had  not  gone,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  through  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  poll  further  disclosed 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  opposed 
our  sending  military  missions  to  Turkey 
and  to  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  sending 
military  missions  might  be  adverted  to 
at  this  point.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  statute  which  authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  send  a  mili¬ 
tary  mission  to  any  country  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  There  was  a  stat¬ 
ute,  enacted  several  years  ago,  which  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  send  military  missions 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  not 
outside  i{.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact 
that  the  Executive  recognizes  that  he 
has  no  authority  to  send  military  mis¬ 
sions  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
best  attested  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
now  pending  in  the  present  Congress  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  do  that 
very  thing — to  send  military  missions 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  recall  that  in  1945  I  was  visiting  in 
Syria  and  was  talking  to  the  highest  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Syrian  Government.  To 
the  American  minister  whom  I  accom¬ 
panied  in  the  conference  and  to  me — 
with  the  idea  that  in  some  way  I  might 
be  able  to  help  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  recommendations — they  pleaded 
that  two  American  officers  in  American 
uniforms  be  permitted  to  go  there,  to  help 
them  achieve  their  emancipation — from 
the  Russians,  Mr.  President?  No;  from 
the  British  troops.  But  our  officials  had 
to  report  to  them  that  our  Government 
had  no  authority  to  send  military  mis¬ 
sions  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
even  though  they  sympathized  with  their 
aspirations.  Help  later  was  given.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally]  had  a  very  great  and  excel¬ 
lent  influence  in  the  United  Nations  in 
bringing  about  a  decision  by  which  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  troops  did  leave  Syria  and 
Lebanon. 

But  I  am  saying  that  this  bill  proposes 
a  new  principle;  namely,  to  allow  mili¬ 
tary  missions  to  be  sent  outside  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  Where  will  that  course 
lead  us? 

We  are  told  that  not  more  than  30  or 
40  American  officers  will  be  sent.  Mayor 
LaGuardia  has  said  that  that  will  mean 
the  sending  of  300  or  400  personnel,  be¬ 
cause  every  officer  will  have  at  least  10 
aides.  But,  Mr.  President,  if  an  Amer¬ 
ican  officer  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 


States  Army  or  Navy  is  placed  there, 
America  will  be  there,  with  all  that  that 
means  and  with  all  that  it  should  mean. 
In  many  instances  it  will  mean  that  the 
American  uniform  will  be  the  leverage  by 
which  reactionary  and  perhaps  corrupt 
gdvernments  may  at  least  psychologically 
intimidate  the  opposition  to  their  own 
domestic  policies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
United  Nations  is  incapable  of  meeting 
the  present  problems  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  unless  the  United  States 
makes  it  so. 

If  we  rob  the  United  Nations  of  the 
stalwart  support  of  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  world  and  then  condemn  it  as 
being  incapable  of  acting,  the  fault  is 
upon  us,  not  the  United  Nations.  We 
shall  have  to  bear  upon  our  hearts  and 
consciences  the  immeasurable  conse¬ 
quences,  not  only  of  this  new  doctrine 
which  now  is  proposed,  but  the  mortal 
blow  that  we  strike  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  which  is  our  one  great  gain  from 
all  the  blood  and  treasure  th&  war  has 
just  cost  us. 

The  leaders  who  have  proposed  this 
measure  to  us,  however  earnest  and  sin¬ 
cere  and  patriotic,  I  fear  are  not  aware 
of  what  they  have  done.  In  an  honest 
but  misguided  zeal  to  strike  out  against 
what  they  call  communism,  as  one  does 
against  horrible  shapes  and  forms  which 
accost  one  in  a  nightmare,  they  would 
sabotage  the  United  Nations,  destroy  any 
hope  of  reconciliation  with  Russia, 
launch  the  United  States  upon  an  un¬ 
precedented  policy  of  intervention  in  re¬ 
mote  nations  and  areas  of  the  world  uni¬ 
laterally,  ally  us  with  the  reactionary 
and  corrupt  regimes  of  the  world,  subject 
this  Nation  to  the  serious  accusation  of 
aspiring  to  become  the  new  Rome  or  the 
old  Britain,  and  risk  for  the  American 
people  a  war  which  may  destroy  civili¬ 
zation. 

Against  such  a  policy,  small  wonder 
that  the  protests  of  those  groups  who 
believe  in  peace  and  the  United  Nations, 
those  who  want  America  to  hold  firm  to 
its  old  democratic  traditions,  are  rising 
to  a  higher  and  higher  pitch. 

Surely  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  in 
haste  this  policy,  the  end  of  which  no 
Senator  can  foresee. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  digress  here  to 
observe  that,  as  I  said  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  the  other  day,  a 
committee  characteristically  courteous 
in  their  reception,  I  supported  lend- 
lease.  I  saw  Senators  on  this  floor 
search  their  souls  for  the  right  decision 
on  that  policy.  They  saw  its  implica¬ 
tions  and  where  it  might  lead.  So  did  I. 
But  I  supported  it.  I  thought  that  at 
that  time,  under  those  circumstances, 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  But,  Mr. 
President,  to  those  who  too  rashly  con¬ 
demn  some  of  us  who  were  so  hardy  in 
our  support  of  lend-lease  and  are  so 
reluctant  in  any  support  of  this  meas¬ 
ure,  let  me  remind  them  of  the  action 
I  took  about  the  20th  of  May,  1940,  when 
I  stood  on  this  floor  and  announced  to 
the  Senate  that  the  Germans  had 
reached  Abbeville,  nearly  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  France;  and  that  they  were 
about  tp  pinch  off  the  whole  British  Army 
ahd  that  Dunkerque  was  in  prospect.  I 
did  not  announce  that,  but  that  was  what 


was  inevitable.  Then  I  announced  the 
purport  of  a  resolution  I  contemplated 
submitting,  not  upon  the  direction  of 
President  Roosevelt,  but  at  least  hav¬ 
ing  communicated  it  to  him  and  having 
advised  him  that  I  would  submit  it  on 
my  own  responsibility  at  noon  that  day 
unless  he  requested  me  not  to.  I  read 
it  over  the  telephone  to  Miss  Margaret 
Le  Hand,  his  personal  secretary.  After 
I  had  finished  she  probably  disclosed 
what  may  have  been  the  thinking  of 
the  President,  when  she  said,  “It  would 
be  great  if  we  could  get  that,  wouldn’t 
it?” 

We  authorized  the  President  to  let 
any  allies  who  were  the  victims  of  Hit¬ 
ler’s  aggression  have  any  airplanes  in 
our  own  possession  that  could  be  re¬ 
placed  by  manufacture  in  the  United 
States.  A  little  later  the  authority  was 
extended  until  it  embodied  the  spirit 
and  the  purpose,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
eventual  lend-lease  law. 

What  I  wanted  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
President,  was  that  on  that  day  Denmark 
was  under  the  cruel  heel  of  the  Hitler 
hordes,  as  was  Norway,  likewise  Holland, 
likewise  Belgium,  likewise  all  eastern 
France,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
German  Army  should  sweep  over  prob¬ 
ably  all  of  France.  It  was  thought  by 
a  great  many  at  that  time  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  until  Britain 
herself  would  fall. 

I' will  say,  therefore,  that,  whenever 
Russia  undertakes,  even  in  a  small  way, 
to  do  the  same  thing,  I  shall  try  to  be  as 
diligent  in  rejection  of  such  action  on 
her  part  as  I  was  at  that  time  in  re¬ 
sisting  the  actual  military  aggression  of 
Hitler’s  hordes  upon  the  people  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  there 
was  no  United  Nations  in  1940.  Today 
military  assault  has  been  undertaken, 
and  to  my  knowledge,  no  ultimatum 
prophesies  of  such  an  assault  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  Today  we  have  taken  a 
solemn  covenant  that  we  will  collectively 
keep  the  peace  of  the  world  through  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  against  a  policy 
such  as  that  now  proposed,  small  wonder 
that  the  protests  of  the  groups  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  peace  and  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  those  who  want  America  to  hold 
firm  to  its  old  democratic  tradition,  are 
rising  to  a  higher  and  higher  pitch. 
Surely  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  in  haste 
this  policy,  the  end  of  which  no  Senator 
can  foresee. 

Let  Senators  who  give  their  unreserved 
approval  to  the  pending  measure  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  full  implications  of  it,  as 
those  of  us  who  supported  lend-lease 
were  prepared  to  accept  the  utmost 
implications  of  that  measure. 

The  American'  people  believe  in  the 
United  Nations  for  they  know  it  is  the 
only  rock  upon  which  they  can  base  their 
hopes  of  any  peace.  A  majority  of  the 
people  have  recently  attested  their  griev¬ 
ous  disappointment  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  was  bypassed,  and  their  over¬ 
whelming  opposition  to  our  sending  mili¬ 
tary  missions,  without  precedent,  to 
Turkey  and  Greece.  Now  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  an  attempt  to 
assuage  the  grief  and  to  satisfy  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  American  people,  ingenuously, 
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and  with  the  best  motives — and  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  committee  wishes  the 
matter  had  been  handled  differently 
from  the  beginning — proposes  that  the 
United  States  go  ahead  sending  military 
missions  to  Turkey  and  Greece,  support¬ 
ing  Turkish  and  Greek  armies,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  administering  the 
Government  of  Greece,  but  that  it  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  veto  of  the  United  Nations  by 
a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  soothe  our 
consciences,  but  it  does  not  correct  our 
conduct.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the 
United  Nations;  there  is  nothing  just  as 
good.  It  is  like  going  through  the  courts 
of  law — you  either  do  or  you  do  not.  You 
either  act  according  to  law  or  you  act 
outside  the  law.  This  proposal,  despite 
the  Committee  amendment,  is  still  out¬ 
side  the  charter  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  United  Nations. 

It  does  not  discharge  our  solemn  obli¬ 
gation  to  act  through  the  UN  “for  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to 
the  peace  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts 
of  aggression”  and  for  the  “adjustment 
or  settlement  of  international  disputes 
or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace”  by  acting  unilater¬ 
ally  and  then  telling  the  UN  we  will  stop 
if  a  majority  of  the  UN  ask  us  to  dis¬ 
continue  what  we  are  doing. 

We  solemnly  agreed  to  article  24  of 
the  UN  Charter,  subparagraph  1  of  which 
provides  “in  order  to  insure  prompt'  and 
effective  action” — mind  you  “prompt  and 
effective  action” — “by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  its  members  confer  on  the  Security 
Council  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  and  agree  that  in  carrying  out 
its  duties  under  this  responsibility  the 
Security  Council  acts  on  their  behalf.” 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  agreed 
to.  I  wish  to  read  that  again.  Para¬ 
graph  1  of  article  24  of  the  UN  Charter 
reads: 

1.  In  order  to  insure  prompt  and  effective 
action  by  the  United  Nations,  its  members 
confer  on  the  Security  Council  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security,  and  agree  that 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  respon¬ 
sibility  the  Security  Council  acts  on  their 
behalf. 

We  solemnly  agreed  to  article  25  of 
the  Charter,  which  provides  “the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  agree  to 
accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of 
the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with 
the  present  Charter.” 

We  solemnly  agreed  to  article  39  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  providing 
that  “the  Security  Council  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the 
peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of 
aggression  and  shall  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  decide  what  measures  shall 
be  taken  in  accordance  with  articles  41 
and  42,  to  maintain  and  restore  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security.” 

We  agreed  to  article  33  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  which  reads  as  follows : 

1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by 
negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to 
regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice. 


2.  The  Security  Council  shall,  when  it 
deems  necessary,  call  upon  the  parties  to 
settle  their  dispute  by  such  means. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  exhausted 
every  effort  in  a  peaceful  way  to  settle 
this  dispute  as  between  those  who  are 
parties  to  it,  or,  if  we  do  not  regard  odr- 
selves  as  a  principal  party,  have  we  done 
everything  we  could  by  arbitration, 
conciliation,  negotiation,  and  all  the 
other  methods  provided  in  article  33,  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement?  If 
we  have  not,  we  have  not,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  fully  discharged  either  the  obli¬ 
gation  or  the  spirit  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter. 

By  chapter  6  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  if,  as  is  charged,  Russia  is  the 
real  threat  to  the  security  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  those  two  nations  So  charge 
in  the  United  Nations  Organization,  that 
organization  has  the  express  authority 
and  power,  which  Russia  could  not  veto, 
to  make  recommendations  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  the  dispute  or  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  endangers  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

I  cannot  make  it  too  clear,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Security  Council  can  make 
recommendations  for  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  respecting  any  matter,  and  a  party 
to  the  dispute  cannot  vote  upon  the 
action  of  the  Security  Council.  So  that, 
as  was  brought  out  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  if  Russia  is 
charged  by  Greece  or  Turkey,  or  by  any 
other  nation,  with  being  a  party  to  this 
dispute,  she  cannot  vote  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  Security  Council  in  an 
effort  to  find  a  peaceful  adjustment  of 
the  dispute  or  the  situation  which  is 
likely  to  engender  the  dispute. 

What  is  the  occasion  of  our  alarm  re¬ 
specting  the  security  of  Greece?  It  is 
that  Albania  and  Yugoslavia  and  Bul¬ 
garia  are  alleged  to  have  given  training, 
encouragement,  and  some  equipment  to 
certain  Greeks  alleged  to  be  led  by  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  northern  part  of  Greece, 
said  to  number  13,000.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  nobody  has  charged  that  these 
“armed  bands”  so-called  consist  of  any¬ 
thing  but  Greeks  in  Greece.  But  Greece 
appealed  to  the  United  Nations  against 
this  aggression.  The  United  Nations  took 
jurisdiction,  quite  properly,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  on  the  spot,  made  its 
findings,  and  is  now  preparing  to  report. 
Can  anyone  with  justice  say  that  the 
United  Nations  has  failed  in  this  matter? 
Shall  we,  before  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  filed,  before  the  United 
Nations  has  had  a  chance  officially  to 
know  the  facts  and  to  take  any  action, 
presume  that  it  will  not  act  at  all?  Can 
anyone  justify  the  United  States  in  uni¬ 
laterally  sending  a  military  mission  to 
Greece,  equipping  and  training  a  Greek 
army  of  125,000  as  an  answer  to  an  al¬ 
leged  intervention  now  being  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  United  Nations?  On  the 
allegation  of  small-scale  intervention  in 
Greece,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Congress  are  being  asked  to  authorize 
the  unprecedentedly  large-scale  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  United  States. 

And  what  is  the  aggression,  or  what 
is  the  situation  threatening  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  security  of  Turkey? 
There  have  been  no  excursions  into 


Turkish  territory  by  the  forces  of  Russia 
or  any  other  nation.  There  is  no  Com¬ 
munist  threat  in  Turkey.  The  totali¬ 
tarian  government  there  has  seen  to  that. 
The  assumed  threat  in  Turkey  is  that 
certain  requests  have  been  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Turkey  that  the  four 
Black  Sea  powers — Turkey,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria — without 
the  western  powers  having  anything  to 
do  with  it,  shall  determine  the  control 
of  the  Dardanelles.  For  over  200  years 
Russia,  feeling  that  the  Dardanelles  is 
essential  to  its  security  as  well  as  to  its 
welfare  in  affording  access  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  has  either  been  trying  to  ac¬ 
quire  or  to  obtain  a  dominating  influence 
in  the  control  of  the  Dardanelles.  That 
may  be  bad  policy,  but  it  is  not  Com¬ 
munist  policy — it  has  been  Russian  pol¬ 
icy  for  over  two  centuries.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  Russia  won  the  Dardanelles 
in  1854  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  and  the 
British  and  the  French  then  sent  their 
fleets  into  the  Black  Sea,  sank  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Fleet,  and  forced  the  Russians  to 
agree  to  a  new  treaty  taking  away  from 
them  the  Dardanelles,  which  they  had 
secured  by  their  victory  over  Turkey  and 
through  their  treaty  of  peace  with 
Turkey. 

In  World  War  I  the  Allies  solemnly 
agreed  to  give  Russia  the  Dardanelles  in 
compensation  for  Russia  entering  the 
war  on  the  Allied  side  against  Germany, 
while  Turkey  fought  with  Germany. 
And  I  need  not  add  that  Turkey  did  not 
fight  with  us  in  this  war  at  all,  so  far  as 
I  know,  although  she  did  declare  war 
technically  toward  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
flict.  Russia  got  out  of  World  War  I  be¬ 
fore  it  was  over  through  her  revolution, 
although,  said  Sir  Bernard  Pares,  the 
brilliant  British  historian,  she  gave  two 
and  one-half  million  killed  and  two  and 
one-half  million  wounded  to  the  Allied 
victory  before  she  got  out,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  historian  Pares  says  she  saved  Paris 
twice  by  what  she  did  in  World  War  I. 
But  Russia  did  not  get  the  Dardanelles, 
and  it  is  my  information  that  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  government  did  not  ask  for  it. 

Since  World  War  I,  the  Dardanelles 
have  not  been  controlled  exclusively  by 
Turkey;  they  have, been  controlled  by  a 
convention  of  powers  called  the  Mon- 
treux  Convention,  and  the  dominating 
powers  in  that  convention  have  been 
Britain  and  France.  In  short,  western 
European  powers  have  used  Turkey  as 
a  bastion  against  Russia.  The  United 
States  was  not  a  party  to  the  Montreux 
Convention,  but  it  was  agreed  at  Pots¬ 
dam  that  Great  Britain  and 'the  United 
States  support  liberalization  of  the  Mon¬ 
treux  Convention  and  that  concessions 
be  made  to  Russia.  This  is  one  of  the 
pending  issues  yet  unsettled  among  the 
big  powers.  But  there  has  never  been 
any  ultimatum.  There  has  been  no  new 
demand  to  my  knowledge.  What  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  present  proposal  was  not  a 
new  threat  by  Russia,  but  notice  to  Tur¬ 
key  by  Great  Britain  that  she  was  no 
longer  able  or  willing  to  pay  the  major 
part  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
Turkish  Army.  That  expense  we  now 
propose  to  assume. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  presume  to 
pass  judgment  on  what  Great  Britain 
does,  but  I  think  the  British  imperial 
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record  discloses  to  fair  critics  of  history 
that  the  British  have  played  the  game 
of  power  politics,  having  been  in  power 
for  centuries.  In  international  affairs 
they  do  not  have  the  same  tradition  we 
have.  If  they  support  a  revolution  to 
aid  British  prestige  or  further  British 
interests,  that  is  not  a  strange  doctrine 
to  them.  If  they  finance  a  foreign  army 
to  serve  their  ends,  their  people  and  ap¬ 
parently  their  parliaments  do  not  object 
to  that.  If  they  even  influence  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  other  peoples,  they  have 
precedents,  Mr.  President,  for  such  pol¬ 
icy,  which  America,  thank  God,  does  not 
have.  And  it  is  a  peculiar  thing  that 
Britain,  which  has  been  in  Greece  for 
years,  has  been  there,  I  dare  say,  more 
to  serve  British  policies  than  to  save 
Greece;  and  if  Britain  has  been  in  Tur¬ 
key  helping  to  support  the  Turkish  Army 
as  well  as  backing  up  the  Turkish  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  British  Fleet  and  with 
British  bases  in  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  I  presume,  Mr.  President,  that 
Britain  has  been  doing  it  to  serve  Brit¬ 
ain’s  national  interest.  Call  it  “impe¬ 
rial,”  they  have  not  objected  to  that. 

The  strange  thing  is  that,  though  we 
may  be  activated  by  different  motives — 
and  I  know  we  are — when  we  do  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  thing,  yet  is  there  not 
some  justification  for  suspicion  being  at¬ 
tached  to  our  own  motives  of  serving 
similar  purposes  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States? 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  let  the  British  do 
what  they  choose  to  do;  that  is  their 
business.  But  I  have  the  greatest  re¬ 
luctance  to  have  the  charge  made  against 
my  country  that,  to  a  phenomenal 
degree,  we  are  stepping  into  empty  Brit¬ 
ish  footprints  in  the  imperial  quicksands 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  get  away  from 
the  Dardanelles,  though  I  do  not  have 
the  clipping  before  me,  let  me  say  that 
I  remember  reading  last  year,  about 
September  or  late  August,  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch,  the  integrity  of 
which  no  Senator  would  question,  an 
editorial  which  said  that  Americans  in 
considering  the  Dardanelles’  problem 
might  well  think  of  it  as  if  a  foreign 
power  possesed  the  mouth  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  How  would  we  feel  about 
that?  And  how  would  we  feel  if  we 
asserted  the  right  of  this  government 
and  that  government  to  determine  the 
defense  and  the  control  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Britain, 
France,  or  Russia  said,  “No,  you  are  not 
going  to  arrive  at  that  settlement  unless 
we  have  a  voice  in  it.” 

Mr.  President,  I  live  down  in  that 
golden  part  of  this  country,  that  blessed 
part  of  this  earth  called  Florida.  In¬ 
stead  of  thinking  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  as  does  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  I  think  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  I  look  atut  on  the  map.  I  see 
that  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of 
America  are  the  powers  which  border  on 
that  great  body  of  water.  I  see  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  which  opens  up  the 
heart  of  America,  emptying  its  colossal 
waters  into  that  great  gulf.  I  see,  Mr. 
President,  the  Straits  of  Yucatan  and  the 
Straits  of  Florida,  which  form  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Suppose— God 


forbid — that  in  an  earlier  day  we  had 
not  wisely  acquired  Florida  and  made  it 
a  part  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  having  been  Spanish  in  its  early  set¬ 
tlement  it  had  remained  Spanish  in  asso¬ 
ciation  and  come  to  belong  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Mexico.  Suppose,  therefore, 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was 
controlled  by  Mexico,  except  insofar  as 
it  was  regulated  by  a  convention  which 
was  entered  into,  we  will  say,  in  the  old 
days  when  the  great  European  powers 
were  the  mighty  forces  of  the  earth. 

Then  suppose  that,  looking  backward 
historically,  we  saw  a  great  giant — Mex¬ 
ico — arising  upon  this  continent,  grow¬ 
ing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  suppose, 
becoming  more  and  more  sensitive 
to  our  own  security,  we  had  said  to 
Mexico,  “The  mighty  Mississippi  opens 
its  arteries  to  the  heart  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  demand,  Montreux  convention 
or  no  Montreux  convention,  Congress  of 
Vienna  or  no  Congress  of  Vienna,  com¬ 
pact  of  the  nations  of  Europe  or  no 
compact  of  the  nations  of  Europe — we 
demand  that  America,  as  the  mightiest 
nation  on  this  waterway,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  in  your  control,  shall  share  it 
with  you,  if  not  dominate  it  with  you,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
Old  World  altogether.”  Would  men  who 
proposed  that  in  the  American  Congress, 
would  those  of  our  military  and  naval 
staffs  who  advocated  it,  would  those  of 
our  State  Department  who  urged  it,  be 
called  warmongers,  subject  to  denuncia¬ 
tion  around  the  world  as  aggressors 
against  Mexico?  I  can  hear  Senators 
making  these  steel  rafters  ring  with  the 
defense  of  American  policy  calculated  to 
secure  the  heartland  and  the  homeland 
of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  that  in 
any  case  the  Soviet  Union  is  justified  in 
coming  down  and  attacking  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.  I  thinkjf  she  were  to  do  so  it 
would  raise  the  supreme  test  of  what  the 
United  Nations  would  do.  For  my#part 
I  would  vote  to  furnish  America’s  share 
of  the  forces  necessary  to  resist  that 
kind  of  an  aggression.  But  so  far  it  is 
still  in  the  stage  of  negotiation.  It  is 
a  request — call  it  a  demand,  if  you  like — 
made  by  Russia  upon  Turkey.  We  our¬ 
selves  admitted  that  the  Montreux  con¬ 
vention  should  be  changed.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  truly  feel — and  there  is  much 
ground  for  such  feeling — that  the  Turks, 
who  in  the  last  war  gave  raw  materials 
to  the  Germans  and  aided  them,  per¬ 
mitted  German  ships  to  slip  through  this 
waterway  which  they  presume  to  protect. 

Stop  to  think  about  Russia’s  situation. 
Take  a  map  and  study  it.  It  will  be  seen 
that  a  merchant  ship  today  cannot  leave 
any  Russian  port  and  go  across  any  Sea 
of  this  earth  without  the  permission  of 
the  British  or  the  American  or  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  the  American  Fleets. 

If  I  may  quote  it  without  impropriety, 
I  will  say  that  I  was  rather  amused  at  a 
point  of  view  expressed  to  me  by  a  lady 
in  Great  Britain  one  evening  in  1945  at 
a  dinner.  She  had  heard  I  had  been  to 
Russia  as  well  as  to  some  other  countries. 
She  said,  “Senator,  what  do  you  think  of 
these  Russians  wanting  a  navy  and 
everything?”  That  lady  was  honestly 
shocked  at  the  suggestion  that  Russia 
should  even  have  a  navy. 


The  other  day  our  own  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  was  testifying  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee.  I  was  by  the 
great  kindness  of  that  committee  per¬ 
mitted  to  ask  a  few  questions.  I  said, 
“Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  read  in  the  papers 
from  time  to  time  about  American  naval 
craft  going  into  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Have  we  a  squadron  or  task 
force  of  any  sort  in  the  Mediterranean? 
I  was  just  wondering  if  we  are  correctly 
informed  by  the  press  from  time  to  time, 
which  tells  us  about  certain  demonstra¬ 
tions  made  by  American  naval  forces.” 

The  Secretary,  with  the  ability  which 
is  characteristic  of  him  immediately  re¬ 
plied  by  making  a  very  patriotic  state¬ 
ment:  “I  said  last  autumn  that  it  was 
my  feeling  that  we  should  accustom  our¬ 
selves  and  the  world  to  the  sight  of  the 
American  flag  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  it  would  not  be  conspicuous  where 
it  went — wherever  there  is  a  sea.” 

I  said,  “So  you  deem  that  that  is  the 
role  of  this  country  to  have  the  naval 
craft  wherever  there  is  a  sea?” 

He  answered,  “I  think  so;  yes,  sir.” 

I  said,  “Do  you  deny  to  other  powers 
the  same  right?” 

He  indicated  that  the  seas  were  free 
and  accessible  to  all  nations. 

I  wondered  what  those  naval  forces 
would  do  if  the  Russians  decided  to  put  a 
navy  in  every  ocean  and  sea  of  the 
world — I  wondered  if  that  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  act  of  aggression  on  their 
part.  Suppose  a  Russian  ship  wanted  to 
leave  Murmansk,  which  is  icebound  for 
many  months  of  the  year,  to  go  through 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  North  Sea,  either 
through  the  English  Channel  or  to  the 
north  of  Britain.  Does  anyone  think  it 
could  do  so  without  the  approval  of  the 
British  Navy? 

Suppose  a  Russian  ship  desired  to 
leave  a  Balkan  port,  for  which  Peter 
fought  a  war,  to  go  out  through  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  through  the  Kattegat  and  the  Skag- 
errak,  the  entrance  to  the  North  Sea 
from  the  Baltic,  does  anyone  think  it 
would  be  able  to  do  so  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  other  powers? 

Suppose  a  Russian  ship  started  from 
the  Black  Sea,  which  laves  Russia’s 
homeland,  to  go  into  the  Mediterranean, 
could  it  get  through  the  Dardanelles 
without  Turkey’s  permission? 

If  a  Russian  vessel  got  through  the 
Dardanelles,  could  it  pass  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  without  the  permission  of 
the  British  Fleet  established  at  Cyprus 
and  with  access  to  Greek  bases? 

I  think  if  Senators  will  look  at  a  map 
they  will  not  have  serious  cause  to  won¬ 
der  why  it  is  that  the  British  have 
always  been  so  interested  in  Greece. 
For,  if  they  will  examine  closely,  they 
will  see  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  ad¬ 
jacent  shores  but  the  Greek  islands  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  that  really 
dominate  the  Dardanelles  and  keep  ships 
from  coming  through  from  the  other 
side.  Suppose,  Mr.  President,  Russian 
ships  came  out  of  the  Black  Sea  and  got 
through  the  Dardanelles;  suppose  they 
got  past  Cyprus  and  it  was  intended  that 
they  should  go  to  the  Indian  Ocean; 
could  they  get  through  the  Suez  Canal 
without  British  permission? 

If  the  ships  got  through  the  Suez  Ca¬ 
nal  and  down  into  the  Red  Sea,  could 
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they  negotiate  the  Indian  Ocean  with¬ 
out  British  permission? 

Suppose  the  ships  decided  to  go 
straight  west  in  the  Mediterranean, 
could  they  get  by  the  British  Navy  based 
at  Alexandria?  Could  they  pass  Malta, 
a  British  base?  Could  they,  without 
British  approval,  get  through  Gibraltar, 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  read  the  map,  is 
a  part  of  the  Spanish  mainland,  but  has 
been  a  British  bastion  for  centuries?  If 
they  got  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  how 
far  could  they  go  without  the  approval 
of  the  British  or  the  American  Navy? 
If  they  started  from  the  other  side,  at 
Vladivostok,  and  came  across  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  we  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  our 
country  which  dominates  that  ocean. 

If  the  Russians  do  what  Hitler  did,  I 
shall  try  to  do  against  them  what  I  tried 
to  do  against  Hitler.  The  Sudetenland 
had  never  been  a  part  of  Germany  in 
history.  Neither  had  Denmark.  Neither 
had  Norway.  Neither  had  Holland. 
Neither  had  Belgium.  Neither  had  east¬ 
ern  Prance,  which  Hitler  had  overrun 
with  force  of  arms  and  with  Nazi  bar¬ 
barity,  when  I  introduced  the  genesis  of 
lend-lease  and  later  fought  for  the  bill 
which  was  introduced  by  someone  in  a 
position  of  leadership.  However,  while 
I  will  oppose  the  exertion  of  Russian 
armed  force  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Dardanelles,  what  I  think  my  country 
should  do  toward  recognizing  some  ele¬ 
mental  justice  in  her  claim  is  another 
proposition. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  all  the  epithets 
I  have  had  to  bear,  all  the  contumely 
I  have  had  to  bear,  all  the  bitter  denun¬ 
ciations  that  I  have  had  to  experience 
from  certain  sources,  to  the  delight  of 
some  publications  which  call  themselves 
fair,  but  wish  to  apply  one  appellation 
or  another. 

All  I  have  ever  said  is  what  I  think  is 
good  policy  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  As  a  citizen  and  as  a  United 
States  Senator  I  have  the  right,  if  not 
the  duty,  to  express  my  opinion.  I  am 
saying  that  it  is  an  act  of  fairness  and 
justice  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  determining  what  a  sound  policy  shall 
be,  to  take  into  consideration  the  aspira¬ 
tions,  aims,  and  situations  of  other  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world,  their  background,  their 
history,  their  peculiarities,  and  their 
interests  and  fears. 

I  have  been  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
America  did  not  always  take  an  inde¬ 
pendent  position  in  these  issues.  Ameri¬ 
ca  did  not  say  to  Britain,  “We  think  Rus¬ 
sia  is  entitled  to  a  large  part  of  what  she 
asks  in  connection  with  the  Dardanelles, 
and  we  are  going  to  support  her  in  an  in¬ 
ternational  council  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions."  That  is  where  the  question  ought 
to  be  settled.  Then  we  should  turn  to 
Russia  and  say,  “You  have  no  right  to 
take  the  Suez  or  attempt  to  take  it,  or  to 
attempt  to  take  the  Middle  East.  The 
British  have  certain  interests  there 
which  are  legitimate.  The  native  peo¬ 
ples  have  certain  interests  which  are  en¬ 
titled  to  protection.  If  you  assault  them, 
we  are  your  enemy.  We  will  throw  the 
American  Fleet,  the  American  Air  Force, 
the  atomic  bomb,  and  American  men  be¬ 
tween  you  and  them;  and,  God  giving  us 


the  strength,  we  will  stop  you  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  fundamental 
error  has  been  that  we  have  taken  up 
where  Britain,  France,  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  have  been  going  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  have  identified  ourselves  with 
them,  rather  than  looking  at  these  age- 
old  conflicts  and  issues  from  a  detached 
American  point  of  view.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  always  say  logically,  and 
with  force,  that  no  one  can  venture  to 
question  our  complete  supremacy  over 
the  Panama  Canal,  no  one  can  dare  to 
challenge  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
Britain  over  Gibraltar  or  Suez,  or  other 
important  and  strategic  areas  of  the 
world  proximate  to  their  homeland  and 
their  interests,  and  then  say  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  “No;  you  may  have  dreamed  for 
two  centuries  of  this  control.  For  two 
centuries  you  may  have  fought  for  it  in 
war  and  negotiated  for  it  in  peace  be¬ 
cause  you  consider  it  essential  to  your 
welfare  and  security.  Despite  these 
facts,  we  are  going  to  line  up  behind  the 
old  western  European  powers  which  have 
always  made  it  their  principal  policy  to 
keep  you  out  of  the  Dardanelles,  out  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  out  of  the  oil 
fields,  and  out  of  the  trade  of  the  Middle 
East.” 

That  is  where  America  stands.  Today 
we  are  not  only  implementing  that  policy 
by  sending  warships  and  carriers  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  make  demonstrations, 
but  we  propose  to  go  a  step  further.  We 
propose  to  send  a  military  mission  in 
American  uniforms,  a  little  farther  to  the 
east  than  we  ever  did  before;  and  we 
propose  to  put  up  the  money  to  equip  and 
pay  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  the  Turkish  Army  in  Tur  key. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  am  oversensitive  in 
feeling  concern  over  a  proposal  so  mo¬ 
mentous,  I  am  sorry.  But  the  American 
people  want  peace.  They  want  to  do 
what  is  right.  They  do  not  want  Amer¬ 
ica  t6  become  another  great  imperial 
power.  They  do  not  care  to  see  the  im¬ 
perial  eagles  of  America  floating  over 
far-flung  possessions  all  over  the  world. 
They  would  rather  save  one  ignorant 
country  boy  than  to  have  the  whole  world 
as  an  empire.  They  know  that  world 
empire  is  fool’s  gold.  They  know  that  it 
leads  to  desolation  and  eventual  death 
for  every  nation  that  has  ever  followed 
that  path. 

Those  who  sit  in  high  places  in  other 
lands  like  to  play  this  game  as  one  would 
play  chess.  They  move  a  piece  here, 
and  push  a  pawn  there.  They  put  a 
knight  in  a  certain  position,  and  a  bishop 
in  another.  They  seem  to  enjoy  the 
magnificent  game  of  prestige  and  power. 

After  executing  a  beautiful  military 
maneuver,  Robert  E.  Lee,  looking  upon 
the  battlefield,  felt  his  exultation  at  his 
brilliant  success  subdued  by  the  carnage 
he  beheld.  He  said,  “It  is  good  that  war 
is  so  terrible.  Otherwise  we  should  like 
it  too  much.” 

I  hope  those  in  high  places  will  realize 
that  they  are  not  dealing  with  pawns, 
knights,  bishops,  castles,  queens,  and 
kings — although  a  king  is  involved  in  this 
situation.  I  hope  they  will  realize  that 
the  things  they  are  moving  are  human 
beings,  the  men  and  women,  the  boys  and 


girls  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  what  they  are  toying  with  is  a 
fuze  that  may  set  off  an  explosion  which 
will  engulf  mankind  in  the  utmost  of 
destruction. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  finish? 

It  is  true  that  a  civil  war  in  Greece, 
if  only  a  domestic  controversy,  is  outside 
the  scope  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
certainly  outside  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  solemnly  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  doctrine  of  nonintervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  peoples. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  common  practice  for  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  our 
sister  nations.  We  did  not  feel  too  sen¬ 
sitive  about  it.  Sometimes  we  encour¬ 
aged  a  revolution  if  we  thought  we  would 
get  a  strategic  gain  from  it,  such  as  the 
Panama  Canal.  If  we  did  not  like  one 
regime,  but  liked  another,  we  would  sup¬ 
port  the  one  we  liked  with  money,  and 
sometimes  with  the  marines.  What  did 
it  do  for  us?  I  think,  by  and  large,  we 
tried  to  follow  as  honest  a  judgment  as 
we  could  when  we  did  that  sort  of  thing. 
For  a  long  time  we  really  thought  when 
we  did  it  that  we  were  carrying  out  our 
obligatiofis  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
We  actually  helped  collect  debts  with 
the  marines,  always  fearful  that'  if  we 
did  not  ourselves  do  it,  foreign  nations 
might  come  in.  At  one  time  we  nearly 
had  trouble  with  Great  Britain,  which 
insisted  upon  the  protection  of  her  rights 
of  a  commercial  character  in  Venezuela. 

But,  Mr.  President,  time  passed.  We 
saw  we  had  won  the  hatred  and  the  fear 
of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America.  Then  what  did  we  do? 
We  changed  our  policy.  At  the  Monte¬ 
video  conference  we  announced  a  solemn 
agreement  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  that  there  would  be 
no  more  American  intervention.  That 
was  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor. 
We  agreed  not  to  use  the  power  of  rec¬ 
ognition  as  a  means  of  interfering  in  the 
politics  internal  of  those  countries.  That 
policy  won  the  Latin-American  Repub¬ 
lics  to  our  side  during  World  War  II. 
Many  times,  I  am  sure,  we  may  have  had 
a  certain  regret  for  that  policy.  We  saw 
Peron  come  into  power  in  Argentina — 
a  man,  in  my  opinion,  if  I  must  speak 
my  sentiments,  of  fascistic  tendency,  as¬ 
sociation,  and  purpose.  Yet  we  have  not 
sent  an  army  or  a  navy  down  there,  much 
as  in  our  naturally  impulsive  way  we 
might  like  to  do  it.  If  we  take  on  Turkey 
as  a  partner,  how  will  we  explain  our 
Argentine  policy  in  Argentina,  which  also 
remained  neutral  and  played  with  the 
Nazis? 

We  have  not  thrown  Franco  out  of 
Spain,  although  documents  in  our  pos¬ 
session  have  convicted  him  of  collabo¬ 
ration — not  merely  acquiescence,  but  di¬ 
rect  collaboration  with  the  Axis  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  way.  He  refueled  and  supplied  Ger¬ 
man  submarines.  Our  own  State  De¬ 
partment  has  told  us  that,  and  I  read  it 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Yet  we  have  not 
thrown  him  out.  We  did  not  want  to 
intervene.  We  felt  that  in  the  long  run 
it  was  better,  as  Shakespeare  says,  to 
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“bear  those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others 
that  we  know  not  of.” 

In  this  case,  are  we  intervening  in 
Greece?  Are  we  intervening  in  Turkey? 
I  realize  what  my  able  and  distinguished 
friend,  for  whom  I  have  both  great  ad¬ 
miration  and  affection,  has  said:  That 
there  is  no  precedent  in  this  respect,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  letting  Britain  have 
money;  we  have  been  letting  France  have 
money.  But,  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I 
know,  we  have  never  taken  over  the  job 
of  equipping,  financing,  and  attaching  a 
military  mission  to  the  British  Army. 
We  have  never  done  that  with  respect 
to  the  French  Army.  What  would  our 
people  back  home  have  said  to  us  if  it 
had  been  believed  that  we  were  support¬ 
ing  the  French  Army  that  was  in  Indo¬ 
nesia,  shooting  down  with  modern  weap¬ 
ons  of  war  the  natives  who  were  seeking 
to  lift  themselves  out  of  their  slavery 
to  emancipation  as  a  new  people? 

I  am  not  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  done  anything  through  UNRRA  or 
in  these  other  instances  except  honestly 
to  lend  or  give  money.  If  the  able  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  will  say  now  that  everything  will  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  except  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  money  that  we  propose  to 
give  Greece  for  relief  and  the  money  that 
we  propose  to  give  or  loan  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  I  shall  sit  down  and  join  him  in 
moving  the  unanimous  passage  of  this 
measure.  No,  Mr.  President;  we  do  not 
object  to  giving  relief  to  Greece.  We  do 
not  object  to  lending  money  to  Greece  to 
rehabilitate  her  war-torn  economy. 

To  be  perfectly  candid,  it  has  been  very 
embarrassing  to  me  to  appear  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  proposal  which  has  been  so 
forthrightly,  so  sincerely,  and  so  patri¬ 
otically  presented  to  the  Congress  by  our 
great  President.  But  what  we  object  to 
is  the  principle;  and  what  I  am  afraid  of, 
is  that,  if  we  start  sending  military  mis¬ 
sions  to  European  countries,  if  we  start 
equipping,  training,  and  maintaining 
foreign  armies,  we  shall  have  taken  a  step 
that  will  hurl  us  over  a  precipice  and  we 
shall  never,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be 
able  to  recover. 

Take  Greece,  for  example.  The  money 
is  to  be  used  to  establish  an  army  of  125,- 
000  in  Greece. 

How  many  guerrillas  are  there  in 
Greece?  It  has  been  said  that  there  are 
13,000  Greek  guerrillas.  They  may  have 
had  a  few  arms;  they  may  have  had  some 
training;  they  may  have  had  some  other 
aid  or  assistance  from  Albania  or  Yugo¬ 
slavia  or  Bulgaria,  either  singly  or  alto¬ 
gether.  But  I  think  that  by  and  large 
everyone  admits  that  the  Greeks  are 
fighting  amongst  themselves.  There  are 
approximately  7,000,000  people  in  Greece, 
and  there  are  13,000  guerrillas,  all  of 
them  Greeks.  There  is  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  Commission  there  now  preparing  its 
reports  based  on  what  it  found  when  it 
went  there  for  the  United  Nations.  Al¬ 
though  the  United  Nations  has  not  yet 
received  that  report,  yet  suddenly  the 
United  States  resolves  to  send  a  military 
mission  to  Greece  and  to  give  the  Greeks 
money,  arms,  and  training  in  order  to 
have  an  army  of  125,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  does  not 
need  to  take  my  word  for  it.  Read  the 
dispatches  which  have  come  from  Greece. 


There  have  been  excesses  on  both  sides. 
I  think  that  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
As  General  Marshall  found  in  China,  the 
extremists  on  both  sides  take  positions 
which  are  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  what 
should  be  done  or  what  people  should 
stand  for. 

So  we  are  establishing  a  Greek  army 
of  125,000.  For  what?  To  restore  order 
in  Greece?  To  eliminate  the  guerrillas — 
or  what  our  Secretary  of  War  called 
armed  bands  or  bandits — or  whatever  we 
want  to  call  them?  I  shrank  a  little 
when  he  used  the  word  “bandits.”  I 
believe  an  honest  appraisal  will  reveal 
that  many  of  the  so-called  bandits  bared 
their  breasts  to  the  Germans  and  fought 
for  Greece  against  Germany  in  the  early 
stages  of  World  War  II  and  were  parti¬ 
sans  against  them  during  the  German 
occupation.  I  feel  that  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  most  of  those  people  are  patriotic, 
and  that,  while  there  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  are,  some  Communists  leading 
them,  some  communistic  influences  en¬ 
couraging  them  and  directing  them, 
many  of  those  men  are  quite  as  honest — 
I  have  been  told  some  things  about 
them — as  the  ragged  army  that  fol¬ 
lowed  George  Washington  for  the  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  so  long  ago. 

It  troubles  me  sometimes  to  wonder 
whether  we  have  forgotten  that  at  one 
time  we  were  not  free,  but  were  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  king,  and  that  there  were 
Americans  who  would  rather  die  than 
have  to  live  that  way.  There  may  be 
Greeks  who  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  new  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  Greeks. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  annual  message 
to  Congress  of  President  James  Monroe, 
in  which  he  expounded  the  Monroe 
Doctrine: 

A  strong  hope  has  long  been  entertained, 
founded  on  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks, 
that  they  would  succeed  in  their  contest,  and 
resume  their  equal  station  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  *  *  *  there  is  good  cause 

to  believe  *  *  »  that  Greece  will  become 

again  an  independent  nation.  That  she  may 
obtain  that  rank  is  the  object  of  our  most 
ardent  wishes. 

In  that  document  we  agreed  not  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
European  power. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  we  are  not  realis¬ 
tic.  After  all,  the  little  tea  tax  which 
George  III  imposed  on  the  Colonies  was 
a  mere  bagatelle.  The  little  stamp  tax 
that  the  Parliament  imposed  on  the 
American  Colonies — “taxation  without 
representation” — did  not-  amount  to  a 
pittance.  It  was  not  the  amount  of  the 
tax  that  was  of  importance;  it  was  the 
principle  for  which  Patrick  Henry 
sounded  the  tocsin  of  American  senti¬ 
ment,  when  he  said,  “Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death!”  I  do  not  care  what 
anyone  says  in  commentary  upon  the 
statement,  but  I  believe  that  today  in 
the  mountains  of  Greece,  awaiting  the 
first  shot  of  the  American  Army — not  in 
the  uniform  of  America,  but  facing 
American  equipment,  for  which  America 
is  morally  responsible — awaiting  the  first 
shot  of  the  first  American  gun  that  will 
throw  its  shells  among  them — are  those 
who  also  waited,  one  day,  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  shells  to  explode,  They  waited  the 


Germans  out;  and  I  predict  that  time 
will  show  that  they  will  wait  the  others 
out,  for  there  will  come  a  time  when  the 
Americans,  too,  will  leave.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  they  will  stay. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  are  headed 
toward  that  course.  There  is  nothing 
I  can  do,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
nothing  that  anyone  who  is  raising  his 
voice  today,  or  is  troubled  in  his  heart, 
can  do.  In  the  sheer  momentum  of  our 
power,  we  are  bound  to  a  destiny  that 
will  mean,  first,  empire,  and  then,  the 
same  disillusionment  that  has  been 
wrought  in  the  full  tide  of  time  upon 
everyone  who  has  pursued  that  illusive 
and  delusive  snare. 

So,  Mr.  President,  all  that  I  am  saying 
is  simply  for  the  record,  I  suppose.  I 
think  I  would  feel  better,  perhaps,  some¬ 
time,  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  was  against 
it,  and  that  I  said  so  and  that  I  said  I 
did  not  think  it  was  a  good  policy — not 
that  I  have  any  aspiration  of  stopping  it 
or  very  perceptibly  slowing  it  down.  The 
die  is  cast,  Mr.  President;  we  are  off. 
We  shall  not  see  the  end,  unless  some 
great  conflagration  consumes  us  all. 

But  I  see  mankind  locked  in  a  power 
struggle  against  which,  and  beside  which, 
the  Peloponnesian  Wars  and  the  other 
struggles  of  antiquity  shall  be  but  the 
play  of  children’s  soldiers.  There  has 
never  been  anything  like  this  before — 
when,  standing  on  one  hemisphere,  one 
giant  of  the  earth  extends  its  sword  in 
mortal  combat  with  another  giant  of  the 
earth,  the  master  of  three  continents, 
to  be  a  battle  to  the  death.  The  world 
has  never  seen  that  before. 

Mr.  President,  a  civil  war  in  Greece, 
if  only  a  domestic  controversy,  of  course, 
is  outside  the  scope  of  American  inter¬ 
vention,  if  we  do  not  depart  from  our 
noninterventionist  policy  of  the  past. 

I  started  to  say  that  the  army  in 
Greece,  which  we  are  to  finance,  will  be 
supposed  to  get  rid  of  the  Greek  guer¬ 
rillas.  That  will  mean  shooting  them  if 
they  do  not  surrender.  Are  we  going  to 
be  there  to  tell  them  which  ones  to  shoot? 
Are  we  going  to  distinguish  between  the 
Communist  and  the  Republicans?  Or 
are  we  just  going  to  let  those  fascistic- 
minded  Royalists  take  our  guns,  that  we 
put  in  their  hands,  and  our  ammunition 
that  we  put  in  their  guns,  and  with 
skill  and  training  acquired  from  us,  di¬ 
rected  by  our  military  mission,  shoot 
down  anyone  they  want  to  shoot  down? 
Is  not  America  going  to  revolt  at  that? 
Unless  we  are  going  to  deny  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  radio,  which  I  am 
sure  we  are  not,  there  will  be  a  picture, 
some  day,  of  those  who  were  lined  up 
against  the  wall;  and  reports  will  come 
trickling  through  that  the  Royalists  are 
doing  with  skilled  fanaticism  what  they 
have  been  doing  ever  since  they  got 
notice  that  probably  we  were  going  to 
give  them  this  support — getting  rid  of 
their  enemies,  killing  them  with  our 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  does  not  it  seem  rea¬ 
sonable  that  if  we  give  Greece  all  the 
economic  aid  she  needs  and  if  we  feed 
them  and  clothe  them  and  shelter  them 
and  help  repair  their  railroads  and  give 
them  ships  and  rebuild  their  docks  and 
wharves,  they  could  at  least,  if  they 
needed  to,  take  sticks  and  staves,  and 
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thus,  6,987,000  of  them  could  survive  and 
protect  themselves  In  the  enjoyment  of 
the  kind  of  government  they  want, 
against  13,000,  without  having  our  Army 
over  there?  Mr.  President,  people  who 
really  want  democracy  must  be  ready  to 
fight  for  it,  in  the  first  place;  and  in  the 
second  place,  they  must  deserve  it.  We 
cannot  give  anyone  democracy  unless  he 
wants  it.  People  do  not  deserve  it  un¬ 
less  they  are  prepared  to  fight  for  it. 

If  Russia,  with  her  great  might,  were 
on  the  threshold  of  that  heroic  little 
country,  threatening  her  independence 
with  her  might  and  power,  then  I  would 
say  God  speed  our  weapons  to  arrest 
their  progress  and  to  preserve  that  little 
country.  But  6,987,000  Greeks,  in  my 
opinion,  with  all  the  economic  aid  we 
can  give  and  with  the  United  Nations 
behind  them,  are  not  ready  to  succumb 
to  13,000  who  are  alleged  to  be  led  by 
Communists  in  the  mountains  of  Greece. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  venture  to  say 
that  we  are  doing  this  more  to  protect 
the  strategic  and  economic  interest  of 
the  United  States  of  America  than  we 
are  to  protect  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Greece.  We  are  trying  to 
maintain  a  power  position  in  the  Middle 
East,  vis-a-vis  Russia.  That  is  what  it 
is  about,  really. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  ever  becomes 
necessary,  we  shall  have  to  face  it.  But 
let  us  not  put  it  upon  the  pretense  that 
it  is  charity  that  we  are  extending  or 
that  we  are  trying  to  save  Greece.  Let 
us  say  nakedly  that  it  is  a  power  strug¬ 
gle  with  Russia  and  that  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  fight  it  out  wherever  the  issue 
is  joined. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  my  idea 
of  the  best  way  to  handle  that  matter  if 
we  are  to  come  to  such  an  issue.  I  do  not 
exclude  it;  it  may  be  necessary.  I  think 
it  can  be  avoided,  and  I  pray  that  it  can. 
I  am  not  very  far  away  from  tlje  position 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia  in  say¬ 
ing  that  this  matter  should  be  put 
squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization  and  should  be  settled 
there,  for  better  or  for  worse.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  if  7,000,000  Greek  people  have 
so  much  as  lost  their  classic  love  for  de¬ 
mocracy  and  their  ancient  hate  of 
tyranny  that  they  are  powerless  before 
these  13,000  in  the  mountains,  and  if  the 
matter  is  such  as  to  threaten  the  peace, 
the  first  and  square  duty  to  meet  that 
threat  is  upon  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  first  obligation  of  every  member  state 
is  to  act  through  the  United  Nations  in 
its  solution.  That  we  have  failed  to  do. 
No  amount  of  backing  up,  no  amount  of 
collateral  jurisdiction  that  we  volun¬ 
tarily  extend,  no  amount  of  good  will 
which  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  earnestly  and  ably  intended  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  can  conceal  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  go  through  the  United  Nations,  and 
we  have  not  yet  gone  through  the  United 
Nations,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  go 
through  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  run  the  risk  of  being  tedious 
by  reading  again  from  chapter  I,  article  2, 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations: 

The  Organization  and  its  members,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  purposes  stated  in  article  1,  shall 
act  in  accordance  with  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples. 


It  goes  on  to  say  that — 

2.  All  members,  in  order  to  insure  to  all  of 
them  the  rights  and  benefits  resulting  from 
membership,  shall  fulfill  in  good  faith  the 
obligations  assumed  by  them  in  accordance 
with  the  present  charter. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  obligation 
that  is  assumed?  I  am  reading  now 
from  article  1: 

The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are — 

Surely  every  Member  subscribes  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Organization.  I  read 
them: 

1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and 
security — 

Mr.  President,  would  not  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security  include  peace 
and  security  in  Turkey  and  Greece? 

I  read  further — 
and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective — 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  partic¬ 
ular  attention  to  the  next  word,  for  it 
is  the  key  to  this  question.  The  Char¬ 
ter  does  not  sa.y  there  “effective  meas¬ 
ures,”.  but  it  says  “effective  collective 
measures.”  That  is  what  it  says — 
to  take  effective  collective  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of 
aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace — 

Are  not  these  alleged  to  be  just  exactly 
that — threats  to  the  peace?  Are  not 
these  alleged  to  be  acts  of  aggression 
or  other  branches  of  the  peace? 

I  read  further — 

and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  international  law,  adjustment  or  set¬ 
tlement  of  international  disputes — 

Is  not  this  an  international  dispute? 
If  it  is  not,  I  read  further — 
or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Can  anyone  deny  that  this  thing  in 
Greece  is  a  situation,  that  this  case  of 
Turkey  is  a  situation,  at  least,  which 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace?  We 
have  the  words  of  the  President  that  that 
is  the  significance  of  both  of  them — ag¬ 
gression  against  the  northern  boundary 
of  Greece,  the  possibility  that  if  Turkey 
should  fall,  it  would  produce  disorder  in 
the  whole  Middle  East.  Is  not  that  a 
situation  which  threatens  or  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  world?  If  it 
is,  have  we  not  solemnly  obligated  our¬ 
selves  to  act  collectively,  through  the 
United  Nations,  in  time  to  solve  it,  and 
can  we  say  we  have  discharged  our  obli¬ 
gation  when  we  have  never  even  asked 
the  United  Nations  to  take  it  up,  and  to 
work  with  us  in  its  solution,  except  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  border  commission  in  Greece 
which  was  the  result  of  a  request. by  the 
Greek  government  to  the  United  Nations. 
We  were  a  party  to  that,  that  objective  is 
being  carried  out,  but  the  commission  has 
not  had  a  chance  to  report.  The  United 
Nations  has  not  failed  to  act,  it  has  not 
failed.  We  have  not  pleaded  and  then 
had  our  pleas  scorned.  We  have  not 
petitioned  the  United  Nations  and  had 
our  petition  denied,  as  Patrick  Henry 
said  the  colonists  had  done  before  they 
were  forced  to  act  as  revolutionaries. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  Mr.  President— 
and  I  say  It  again,  with  all  respect  and 


deference  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  every  member  of  which  I 
honor — this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  however  honorable  and  laudi- 
ble  it  is,  does  not  cure  our  conduct.  It 
may  soothe  our  consciences,  it  may  ex¬ 
emplify  the  good  will  the  committee  has 
toward  the  United  Nations — and  it  has 
unquestioned  good  will — but  it  does  not 
change  the  fact,  I  have  the  testimony  of 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  the  President  pro¬ 
posed  this  message  to  Congress,  and  for 
16  days  the  United  Nations  was  not  even 
notified,  let  alone  consulted,  or  made  the 
instrument  of  collective  action,  in  an 
effort  to  solve  this  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  honor 
the  committee.  It  has  done  the  best  it 
could,  unless  it  had  gone  a  little  further 
and  just  flatly  provided  that  this  matter 
will  have  to  go  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  shall  not  take  effect  unless 
the  United  Nations,  after  a  fair  petition 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  act  collectively  in  the  matter. 
The  situation  would  be  different  if  they 
were  to  ask  us  to  act,  if  there  had  been 
first  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  UN  in 
these  cases,  and  the  President  came  to  us 
and  said,  “What  else  can  I  do?  I  put  it 
up  to  the  United  Nations.  Our  repre¬ 
sentatives  sought  their  assistance.  We 
tried  to  discharge  our  obligation,  to  take 
effective  collective  measures  to  save 
Greece  and  to  save  Turkey.  Day  in  and 
day  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  we 
pleaded  in  the  Security  Council  and  in 
the  Assembly  for  the  other  nations  to 
stand  with  us  to  save  the  situation,  and 
they  failed.  They  have  spurned  our 
plea.  They  have  refused.  What  else 
can  I  do  but  ask  you  to  join  me  in  the 
solemn  responsibility  I  take  when  we  go 
it  alone  in  this  treacherous  field?” 

The  President  has  not  done  that,  and 
we  know  he  has  not  done  it.  I  do  not  say 
that  critically.  I  know  the  President’s 
motives  could  not  be  higher,  his  patriot¬ 
ism  could  not  possibly  be  more  pure,  his 
intentions  could  not  be  more  laudable. 
He  is  honest  and  sincere.  But  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  Senators  on  this 
floor  have  had  conscientious  disagree-' 
ment,  in  the  matter  of  policy,  with  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  I  am  not  the  only 
one  ever  to  have  been  in  that  position  in 
the  Senate;  and  Senators  who  have 
taken  that  position  are  no  less  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  having  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion. 

The  Congress  is  the  one  which  has  to 
take  the  responsibility.  We  are  now  in 
an  embarrassing  situation,  we  are  told; 
but  embarrassment  is  no  excuse  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  discharge  a  duty.  The  President, 
too,  has  expressed  his  fidelity  to  the  UN. 
Perhaps  he  was  pressed  by  counselors 
who  might  have  erred. 

Mr.  President,  at  least  all  of  us  gain  by 
reflection,  we  gain  by  counsel  and  de¬ 
bate,  and  especially  we  gain  when  we  let 
the  wise  heads  and  the  strong  hearts  of 
the  American  people  be  heard.  Their 
judgments  are  fundamentally  right,  and, 
as  Lincoln  said,  while  not  always  the 
wisest,  they  are  in  the  long  run  the  safest 
depository  of  powerr  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  been  so  troubled  by  any- 
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thing  since  the  end  of  the  war  as  they 
are  by  the  bypassing  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  making  of  this  decision  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Nor,  Mr.  President,  has  one  the  right 
to  assume  that  there  would  be  a  veto 
by  any  member  in  any  aspect  of  the 
situation  before  the  Security  Council. 
There  might  be,  but  I  say  we  have  no 
right  officially  to  act  upon  the  premise 
that  there  would  be.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  got  Russian  troops  out  of  Iran  with¬ 
out  a  veto.  The  moral  opinion  of  the 
world  was  mightier  than  an  army,  and, 
let  me  say,  we  did  not  send  American 
troops  to  Iran,  nor  did  we  finance  the 
Iranian  army  to  build  it  up  to  throw  the 
Russians  out.  We  turned  the  scrutiny 
of  moral  condemnation  upon  their  viola¬ 
tion  of  their  treaty,  and  they  got  troops 
out  of  little  Iran  without  a  veto  and  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  force. 

The  UN  got  British  troops  out  of  Syria 
and  Lebanon  without  a  veto,  and  with¬ 
out  our  giving  any  money  to  either  one 
of  them  to  build  up  a  bigger  army,  nor 
did  we  send  a  military  mission  to  either 
one. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  remember 
the  old  debate  we  used  to  have  over  the 
proposition  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  as 
powerful  as  the  moral  judgment  of  man¬ 
kind.  A  little  while  ago  it  looked  as  if 
no  force  under  Heaven  could  stop  the 
Nazis.  In  terms  of  troops  and  weapons 
and  the  materiels  of  war  we  were  doomed. 
Everything  except  the  heart  and  the 
spirit,  the  will  for  freedom,  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  seemed  to  collapse  before 
them.  But  resurgent  democracies  even¬ 
tually  vanquished  them.  I  cite  merely 
for  the  record  that  the  UN,  without  more 
troops  than  they  have  now,  without  more 
authority  tl*an  they  now  possess,  got 
Russian  troops  out  of  Iran,  and  British 
and  French  troops  out  of  Lebanon  and 
Syria. 

Let  us  first  get  all  the  foreign  troops 
out  of  Greece.  Let  me  say  again  that 
when  I  have  tried  here  to  be  condemna¬ 
tory  of  one  country  as  against  another, 
I  said,  as  Senators  will  see  if  they  look 
up  the  words  I  used,  we  should  have  the 
United  States  lay  down  a  single  stand¬ 
ard  of  international  morality.  Let  us 
get  foreign  troops  out  of  every  nation. 
We  cannot  leave  British  or  other  foreign 
troops  in  some  other  people’s  country, 
and  have  some  of  our  own  there,  and 
then  expect  to  carry  conviction  in  our 
condemnation  of  the  Russians  for  doing 
some  of  the  same  things.  I  repeat,  let 
us  get  all  foreign  troops  out  of  every 
nation,  and  I  will  pledge,  Mr.  President, 
any  possible  contribution  I  can  make, 
in  support  of  that  kind  of  a  policy.  So 
I  say,  before  we  start  to  settle  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Greece,  let  us  get  foreign  troops 
out  of  Greece,  any  country’s  troops  out, 
including  our  own,  and  keep  them  out. 

Let  us  keep  out  of  Greece  and  out  of 
Turkey,  all  foreign  money  to  maintain 
armed  forces.  Let  us  honestly,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  fair¬ 
ness,  seek  to  settle  the  issues  involved 
in  the  present  dispute,  including  the 
Dardanelles,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  and  equalize  access  to 
the  oil  resources  of  the  Middle  East. 


Let  us  then  see  whether  any  of  the  per¬ 
manent  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  prevent  effective  action  by 
the  Security  Council  in  the  discharge 
of  its  obligation  to  preserve  the  peace. 
I  shall  deal  later  with  what  we  should 
do  in  case  they  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
situation  with  respect  to  oil  in  the  Middle 
East  is  substantially  this:  Probably  the 
greatest  undeveloped  oil  preserve  in  the 
world  is  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Two  Ameri¬ 
can  companies,  the  Texas  Co.  and  the 
Standard  of  California,  have  total  con¬ 
cessions  in  that  field.  There  are  two 
other  oil  companies,  the  Standard  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Socony-Vacuum  of 
New  York,  which  have  attempted  to  buy 
into  this  concession. 

In  southern  Iran  is  one  of  the  great  oil 
preserves  of  the  world,  one  of  the  great 
oil-producing  fields  of  the  world,  and 
there  the  British  Government  owns 
nearly  55  percent  and  thus  has  control. 
In  Iran,  another  one  of  the  great  oil 
areas  of  the  world,  four  principal  coun¬ 
tries  are  represented  in  equal  shares — 
the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States — and  an  individ¬ 
ual,  who  I  think  got  the  original  conces¬ 
sion,  has  a  small  percentage  of  owner¬ 
ship.  In  other  areas  in  that  region,  Mr. 
President,  the  ownership  is  similar. 
Now  of  all  that  vast  area,  although  Rus¬ 
sia  occupies  the  same  relation  to  Iran  as 
we  do  to  Mexico — it  is  proximate;  it  bor¬ 
ders  it — the  only  concessions  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Irans 
which  finally  grew  out  of  the  dispute  the 
Russians  were  having  with  the  Iranian 
Government  a  little  while  ago. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  President,  but  Rus¬ 
sia  once  had  that  concession,  and  Lenin 
and  his  revolutionary  government  gave 
it  up.  At  the  same  time  the  Russians 
got  their  northern  concession,  the 
British  got  a  southern  concession. 
They  developed  theirs;  the  Russians  gave 
theirs  up,  but  later  on  undertook  to  .de¬ 
mand  it  again,  I  believe,  partially  at 
least  because  of  the  terrific  loss  or  im¬ 
pairment  of  their  oil  production  which 
they  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Germans  during  the  war.  I  have  read  in 
Washington  newspapers  statements  is¬ 
sued  by  American  oil  authorities,  that 
the  Russians  were  suffering  a  shortage  of 
oil;  that  the  production  cost  of  oil  in  their 
country  was  high;  and  that  they  were 
seeking  outside  territory  or  areas  in 
which  they  might  replenish  their  own 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  say  that  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  we  spoke  about  equality 
of  access  to  the  “have-not”  nations.  I 
am  not  saying  that  we  should  turn  over 
to  the  Russians  any  of  our  concessions, 
but  I  do  think  that  the  oil  of  the  world 
should  not  be  monopolized  by  any  na¬ 
tion  or  group  of  nations.  It  tends  to  en¬ 
courage  conflict  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
what  it  should  be  possible  to  get  by 
working  out  a  sensible  arrangement,  the 
way  we  do  in  our  commercial  transac¬ 
tions.  Yet  today  there  are  people  who 
charge  that  what  in  part  is  really  behind 
this  policy  and  other  acts  similar  to  it  in 
the  Middle  East  is  the  fact  that  today  we 
are  a  middle  eastern  power,  due  to  the 
concessions  that  American  oil  companies 


have  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  interests 
they  have  in  other  areas  in  the  Middle 
East,  rich  with  oil  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  is  not  that  the  old  way 
rather  than  the  new  way?  Is  not  that 
the  pre-Atlantic  Charter  way,  rather 
than  the  post-Atlantic  Charter  way  of 
working  out  these  things? 

Again  I  ask,  are  we  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  imperial  Britain?  She  em¬ 
barked  upon  her  imperialistic  program  in 
order  to  protect  her  lifelines,  then  justi¬ 
fied  everything  she  did  on  the  grounds 
of  necessity.  Are  we  justifying  what  we 
are  doing  upon  the  grounds  of  necessity, 
American  pecuniary  interest,  due  to  the 
necessity  of  our  maintaining  the  oil 
fields  and  concessions  we  have  in  the 
Middle  East? 

Mr.  President,  is  there  not  some  way, 
besides  conflict,  by  which  a  question  or 
dispute  of  that  character  can  be  settled 
honorably  to  all? 

I  was  saying,  Mr.  President,  the  UN, 
by  chapter  7  of  its  Charter,  has  authority 
by  the  vote  of  the  five  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  and  two  others  to  use  economic 
sanctions  or  necessary  force  to  maintain 
or  restore  international  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity.  If  Russia  or  any  other  permanent 
member  should  prevent  the  Security 
Council  from  determining  “the  existence 
of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  act  of  aggression”  and  from 
making  recommendations  or  deciding 
“what  measures  shall  be  taken  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  articles  41  and  42  to  maintain 
or  restore  international  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity”  under  article  39  of  the  Charter, 
then,  under  the  interpretation  of  the 
Charter  recently  announced  by  Senator 
Austin,  our  representative  in  the  UN,  the 
other  member  nations  are  still  obligated 
under  article  1  of  the  Charter  “to  take 
effective  collective  measures  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of 
aggression”;  nor  does  such  a  veto  relieve 
all  members  of  the  UN  of  their  duty 
under  article  2  of  the  Charter  to  "settle 
their  international  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  in  such  manner  that  international 
peace  and  security  and  justice  are  not 
endangered.” 

Nor  does  such  a  veto  under  article  2 
relieve  all  members  of  their  duty  to 
“refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  of  any  state  or 
in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations.” 

In  other  words,  instead  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  telling  the  world  that  the  United 
Nations  cannot  function,  our  solemn 
duty  is  to  make  it  act  effectively.  It  is 
time  for  the  United  States  to  take  the 
lead  in  saving  the  United  Nations.  Lin¬ 
coln  assumed  that  his  first  task  was  to 
save  the  Union.  Before  Congress  had 
conferred  upon  him  any  authority  to 
raise  an  army,  he,  as  Chief  Executive, 
called  for  volunteers  to  save  the  Union. 

This  is  the  supreme  challenge  to  the 
United  States.  We  must  not  finish  the 
rending  of  the  United  Nations  by  this 
blow.  We  must  not  lead  those  who 
would  destroy  the  United  Nations  by 
unilateral  action.  As  the  strongest 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  we  must 
take  the  lead  in  making  the  United  Na- 
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tions  function  as  it  was  intended  to 
function.  If,  Mr.  President,  the  Charter 
needs  revision  or  modification,  it  Is 
equally  our  solemn  duty  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  project  that  will  accomplish  that, 
as  well. 

But  shall  we  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
believe  that  we  are  the  only  member  of 
the  United  Nations  which  either  believes 
in  peace,  or  is  prepared  to  resist  aggres¬ 
sion,  or  loves  democracy,  or  wants  peace? 

Do  we  have  such  a  monopoly  of  virtue 
in  all  that  vast  organization  that  not  one 
nation  among  its  members  could  be 
found  to  remain  true  to  its  solemn  vows 
to  the  United  Nations? 

We  know  otherwise. 

Indeed,  as  President  Truman  address¬ 
ing  the  final  plenary  session  of  the  UN 
Conference  in  San  Francisco  said: 

You  have  created  a  great  instrument  for 
peace  and  security  and  human  progress  in 
the  world. 

The  world  must  now  use  it. 

If  we  fail  to  use  it,  we  shall  betray  all  those 
who  have  died  in  order  that  we  might  meet 
here  in  freedom  and  safety  to  create  it. 

If  we  seek  to  use  it  selfishly— for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  one  nation  or  any  small  group 
of  nations — we  shall  be  equally  guilty  of  that 
betrayal. 

The  successful  use  of  this  instrument  will 
require  the  united  will  and  firm  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  free  peoples  who  have  created  it. 
The  job  will  tax  the  moral  strength  and  fiber 
of  us  all. 

How  prophetic  are  those  words. 

We  all  have  to  recognize— no  matter  how 
great  our  strength — that  we  must  deny  our¬ 
selves  the  license  to  do  always  as  we  please. 
No  one  nation,  no  regional  group,  can  or 
should  expect,  any  special  privilege  which 
harms  any  other  nation.  If  any  nation  would 
keep  security  for  itself,  it  must  be  ready  and 
willing  to  share  security  with  all.  That  is  the 
price  which  each  nation  will  have  to  pay  for 
world  peace. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  the  President 
said  that  each  nation  will  have  to  share 
security  with  all.  He  continued: 

That  is  the  price  which  each  nation  will 
have  to  pay  for  world  peace.  Unless  we  are 
willing  to  pay  that  price,  no  organization  for 
world  peace  can  accomplish  its  purpose. 

And  what  a  reasonable  price  that  is. 

Field  Marshal  Smuts,  the  grand  old 
man  of  collaboration  in  the  world  for 
the  past  decades,  in  addressing  the  final 
plenary  session  at  San  Francisco,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Charter,  said  : 

It  provides  for  a  peace  with  teeth;  for  a 
unified  front  of  peace-loving  peoples  against 
future  aggressors.  *  *  * 

It  is  for  our  peace-loving  people  to  see  that 
this  peace  plan  is  backed  with  all  their 
energy,  all  their  heart  and  soul. 

That  is  what  General  Smuts  said;  that 
is  what  he  said  was  the  obligation  of  us 
all.  Have  we  discharged  that  obliga¬ 
tion? 

If  now,  instead  of  acting  through  the 
United  Nations,  we  repudiate  it,  then  we 
are  destroying  it  the  same  way  that  the 
League  of  Nations  was  destroyed.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  the  decision  of  the  big 
nations  to  act  unilaterally  outside  the 
League  instead  of  making  the  League  act 
collectively;  for  example,  against  Japan 
when  it  invaded  Manchuria,  and  Italy 
when  it  invaded  Ethiopia,  and  Germany 
and  Italy  when  they  invaded  Spain, 
which  sounded  the  death  of  the  League 


of  Nations  and  made  World  War  II 
merely  a  matter  of  what  year. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  not  only  can  but  must  live  in  the 
same  world.  There  is  no  other  world 
to  which  to  go  and  in  which  to  live  at 
all  in  the  human  sense. 

We  not  only  should  but  must  together 
work  toward  the  world’s  peace,  security, 
and  prosperity.  But  each  of  us  has  vital 
interests  which  the  other  must  recog¬ 
nize.  Each  has  fears  which  the  other 
must  respect.  Each  has  concerns  which 
the  other  must  neither  deny  nor  dis¬ 
parage.  Each,  in  judging  the  other, 
must  first  look  at  that  nation’s  past,  its 
history,  its  peculiarities  and,  above  all, 
what  it  has  suffered  and  by  what  dangers 
it  believes  itself  to  be  beset. 

It  cannot  better  our  relations  with 
Russia  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Dardanelles  to  take  over  the  role  of  the 
old  western  European  powers  who  made 
it  the  cardinal  principle  of  their  policy 
to  keep  Russia  shut  up  in  the  Black  Sea, 
out  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 
East — without  an  ice-free  port.  If  we 
take  over  the  role  of  the  British,  which 
was  admittedly  in  furtherance  of  their 
imperial  interests,  how  can  we  escape  at 
least  the  charge  of  ourselves  following 
an  imperial  policy? 

Is  all  of  the  fault  on  Russia’s  side  that 
Soviet-American  relations  today  are  so 
bad?  Is  Russia  totally  to  blame  for  the 
wasting  of  the  legacy  of  good  will  and 
confidence  which  President  Roosevelt 
transmitted  as  his  immeasurable  inheri¬ 
tance  to  his  fellow  countrymen  and  to 
the  world?  Have  those  in  the  world,  in¬ 
deed  in  America,  who  hate  Russia,  who 
magnify  our  differences  with  Russia,  who 
would  like  to  destroy  Russia,  or  those 
who  do  not  understand  Russia,  made  no 
contribution  to  the  present  enmity  and 
strife  which  provokes  this  dangerous 
doctrine? 

Russia  is  constantly  denounced  as 
having  been  engaged  in  a  protracted 
course  of  conquest  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  Yet,  she  has  today  less  territory 
than  she  had  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I.  Mark  those  words,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Soviet  Union  today  has  less 
territory  than  she  had  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  I.  Does  that  look  like  a 
protracted  course  of  aggression?  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  reaching  out 
for  security,  the  United  States,  since  the 
war,  has  reached  thousands  of  miles 
farther  from  its  homeland  than  has  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  we 
should  not  have  had  the  Marianas  and 
the  Carolines,  which  we  insist  upon  as 
being  placed  in  our  exclusive  control. 
I  know  the  blood  those  islands  cost  us. 
But  when  we  reached  for  them  we  did 
not  call  ourselves  aggressors.  We 
thought  we  were  doing  something  es¬ 
sential  to  our  own  security.  It  may  be 
that  Russia  has  something  of  the  same 
feeling,  rightly  or  wrongly,  about  what 
she  does. 

Those  who  know  the  measure  of 
Russian  suffering — that  Russia  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  war  in  numbers  killed  and 
forces  engaged,  must  know  that  no  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world  needs  peace  as  does 
Russia;  that  none  has  more  to  gain  from 
peace  than  she. 


Any  man  who  loves  peace  must  ap¬ 
preciate  the  vital  necessity  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  coming  to  a  success¬ 
ful  common  recognition  of  each  other’s 
place  and  function  in  the  world.  I  am 
no  less  exacting  in  my  demand  that  they 
recognize  our  place  and  our  interest  than 
I  am  that  we  recognize  theirs.  If  we 
work  together,  we  can  give  mankind  the 
longest  peace  and  the  highest  level  of  life 
it  has  ever  known.  But  if  we,  by  the 
enactment  of  this  proposal  immeasurably 
set  up  and  intensify  the  undeclared  war 
which  is  going  on  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  today,  the 
area  of  conflict  will  broaden  and  broaden 
and  broaden  until  it  shall  soon  stretch 
around  the  world,  and  all  mankind  will 
be  forced  to  take  one  side  or  the  other 
in  an  approaching  war,  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan,  himself,  has  said, 
“Civilization  cannot  survive.” 

Mr.  President,  let  us  make  this  clear. 
We  will  not  allow  Russia  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  to  dominate  the  world,  but  if  she 
threatens  aggression,  the  instrument 
now  to  check  and  to  hold  her  or  any  other 
aggressor  is  the  United  Nations  or  at 
least  those  who  shall  rally  to  the  stand¬ 
ards,  like  Lincoln’s  volunteers,  of  the 
United  Nations. 

We  are  not  going  to  see  the  world 
overrun  by  communism.  Eut  the  spread 
of  ideas  cannot  be  stopped  with  guns  or 
bayonets  or  even  atom  bombs.  Even  all 
the  wealth  of  America  is  not  enough 
alone  to  hold  off  the  surging  forces  of 
the  people,  only  a  small  part  of  whom  are 
Communists,  who  are  reaching  out,  some 
of  them  blindly,  some  frantically,  some  in 
desperation,  many  misguided,  for  the 
rungs  of  hope  upon  which  to  pull  them¬ 
selves  from  their  misery.  Only  through 
the  United  Nations,  through  the  Social 
and  Economic  Council  and  through  all 
the  other  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
through  wise  leadership  and  planning 
and  intelligent  and  sincere  cooperation 
with  all  of  us  doing  our  utmost,  can  we 
really  establish  in  the  world  conditions 
under  which  democracy  can  hope  to  live. 

I  cannot  half  so  well  state  the  basic 
fallacy  of  this  proposal  as  a  battle  for 
democracy,  as  it  was  stated  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  April  8  by  Mr.  Walter 
Lippmann  when  he  said,  “What  bill?” 
referring  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  to  know  what 
we  were  going  to  do,  and  an  inquiry  to 
determine  whether  we  had  the  resources 
to  accomplish  it: 

What  bill?  The  immediate  bill  for  Greece 
alone  is  nearly  $300,000,000.  But  under  the 
administration  policy  this  can  be  only  the 
first  installment.  The  money  is  to  be  used 
to  balance  the  Greek  budget  this  year  on 
behalf  of  a  government  which  collected  al¬ 
most  no  taxes  and  is,  with  our  approval,  con¬ 
ducting  a  civil  war.  Conceivably  this  in¬ 
stallment  would  pay  the  Greek  bill  if  there 
were  set  up  promptly  in  Athens  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  can  collect  taxes  and  can  unite 
the  bulk  of  the  Greek  people.  But  the 
deficits  of  this  government,  which  protects 
the  profiteers  and  is  trying  to  crush  the  Re¬ 
publicans. 

Again  I  hope  that  will  not  be  taken  too 
literally  in  this  country.  I  suspect  that 
there  are  many  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  would  be  shot  with  some 
of  the  shells  we  propose  to  send  over 
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there,  because  they  were  Democrats  or 
Republicans  whom  the  royalist,  fascist- 
minded  government  in  some  respects,  did 
not  like.  This  is  not  my  word.  This  is 
the  word  of  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  a  com¬ 
petent  observer.  I  continue: 

But  the  deficits  of  this  Government,  which 
protects  the  profiteers  and  is  trying  to  crush 
the  Republicans  as  well  as  the  Communists, 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  Government,  as 
now  constituted  and  conducted,  exists. 

Yet  Greece  is  only  a  pinpoint  in  the  Tru¬ 
man  global  policy.  There  can  be  no  end  to 
the  financial  costs  of  that  policy  because 
adequate  precautions  have  not  been  taken 
to  see  to  it  that  the  money  will  accomplish 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  given.  Unless 
the  Greek  Government  is  reformed,  Greece 
will  not  be  stabilized  by  our  meeting  the 
deficits  of  that  government. 

The  case  of  Greece  illustrates  concretely 
the  basic  fallacy  of  the  Truman  doctrine  in 
its  present  uncorrected,  unqualified  and  un¬ 
balanced  form.  It  is  that  the  expansion  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism  can  be  checked  by  subsidizing  all 
the  governments,  parties,  factions,  which  are 
most  undeniably  anti-Communist.  A  policy 
of  this  kind  is  bound  to  fail  because  it  com¬ 
mits  us  to  an  alliance  with  the  most  reac¬ 
tionary  forces  in  the  world  and  alienates  the 
moderate  and  democratic  forces. 

It  assumes  that  mankind  is  divided  into 
totalitarian  Communists  and  Jeffersonian 
Democrats.  It  is  not.  There  are  also  Nazis, 
Fascists,  feudal  lords,  war  lords.  There  are 
also  Republicans,  enlightened  conservatives, 
liberals,  progressives,  social  Democrats,  So¬ 
cialists,  Christian  Democrats,  cooperators, 
labor  parties,  democratic  planners,  and  what¬ 
not. 

If  we  conduct  the  Truman  policy  on  the 
principle  that  whoever  is  most  vehemently 
against  the  Soviets  is  our  friend  and  ally — 
and  in  his  heart  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat — we 
shall  separate  ourselves  from  the  masses  of 
the  people  almost  everywhere.  We  shall  have 
embraced  the  extremists  of  the  right  as 
against  the  extremities  of  the  left,  when  it 
is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  aline  our¬ 
selves  with  the  middle  and  the  moderate 
parties. 

I  interpolate  that  that  is  what  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall  recommended  for  us  in 
China.  That  is  what  we  are  not  doing 
in  Greece  or  Turkey. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 

They  are  our  real  friends  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom,  and  they  will  decide  the  issue. 

Rich  as  we  are,  and  powerful  as  we  are 
capable  of  being,  we  are  not  rich  enough  to 
subsidize  reaction  all  over  the  world  or 
strong  enough  to  maintain  it  in  power.  The 
American  people  and  the  Truman  adminis¬ 
tration  do  not  want  to  do  that,  of  course, 
nor  do  they  think  they  are  doing  it.  But 
that  is  what  we  shall  be  doing,  nevertheless, 
if  we  entrust  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  the  new  policy  to  men  whose  zeal  has 
gotten  the  better  of  their  judgment. 

Let  America  remember,  as  we  make 
this  solemn  decision,  that  we  cannot, 
with  arms,  cram  democracy  down  peo¬ 
ple’s  throats.  They  must  want  it  and  be 
willing  to  fight  for  it,  either  to  be  able 
to  gain  it  or  to  deserve  it. 

Today  our  great  country  stands  at  the 
Rubicon.  Flushed  with  our  victories 
with  our  loyal  legions  clamoring  to  fol¬ 
low  us,  we  can,  like  Caesar,  not  only  take 
Rome,  but  begin  what  some  historians 
have  called,  the  glorious  journey  down 
the  glamorous  path  of  empire.  No  na¬ 
tion  started  out  to  be  a  great  empire, 
but  those  who  came  to  the  purple  and 


the  ermine  took  decision  after  decision, 
never  going  at  once  the  whole  way,  un¬ 
til  eventually  there  was  no  turning  back, 
short  of  their  tragic  dissolution.  Is 
there  anything  about  any  empire  of  the 
past  that  America  desires  to  emulate? 
Could  anybody  seriously  suggest  that  we 
should  follow  that  fool’s  gold  or  that 
our  quest  would  end  differently  from 
that  of  all  others  who  have  pursued  it? 
Yet  this  proposal  so  hastily  urged  upon 
us  would  clearly  set  us  on  the  path  of 
empire. 

Can  the  world’s  greatest  empire,  now 
our  contemporary,  teach  us  nothing? 
Have  we  not  the  good  sense  and  the  good 
spirit  to  curb  our  own  power  and  to 
make  it  humble,  to  make  America  come 
as  humbly  to  world  leadership,  in  the 
Council  of  Nations,  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
came  riding  on  his  horse  to  his  inaugural? 

The  implications  of  this  measure  reach 
beyond  the  prediction  of  any  man.  Sen¬ 
ators  declaring  their  support  of  it  with 
honest  candor  have  said  it  might  mean 
war.  Is  this  issue  one  upon  which  we 
can  hazard  that  event? 

Does  the  pending  issue  in  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  demand  that  we  challenge  in 
mortal  combat  a  nation  occupying  one- 
sixth  of  the  earth  and  containing  one- 
tenth  of  the  world’s  people?  Is  Russian 
access  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean  such 
a  violent  invasion  of  our  rights  and  in¬ 
terest  that  it  demands  we  risk  war?  Are 
we  prepared  to  thicken  the  sands  of  the 
Middle  East  with  American  blood  as  the 
price  of  our  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
oil  resources  of  that  area? 

America’s  role  is  to  lead  the  world  to 
peace,  not  war;  to  help  mankind  up,  not 
to  push  it  down;  to  build,  and  not  to 
destroy.  If  there  be  those  who  will  not 
hearken  to  the  appeal  of  right  or  respect 
the  sentiments  of  justice,  if  there  be 
those  who  would  trample  upon  their 
fellow  men  as  aggressors,  we  shall  not  be 
slow  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
But  we  have  not  been  singled  out  alone 
to  stand  in  the  thermopylae  of  right 
against  the  invading  hosts  of  wrong.  We 
have  solemnly  pledged  that  we  will 
work — and,  if  needs  be,  fight — with  the 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
against  war  makers  if  all  possible  meth¬ 
ods  of  peaceful  adjustment  have  failed. 
That  is  the  kind  of  team  ball  to  which 
we  have  already  committed  ourselves. 
That  is  truly  befitting  the  American 
character.  That  is  in  the  American  tra¬ 
dition.  There,  in  the  United  Nations,  is 
America’s  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  refusal  to 
adopt  this  measure  would  repudiate  our 
President.  The  world  knows  that  we  do 
not  differ  here  in  this  debate  about  ob¬ 
jectives;  it  is  essentially  about  methods 
that  we  argue.  We  have  in  the  Congress 
the  sacred  duty  to  determine  the  best 
way  to  preserve  the  Nation’s  peace  and 
security,  the  peace-  and  security  of  all 
peoples.  We  do  not  have  the  fearful 
alternative  of  rejecting  the  President  or 
repudiating  the  United  Nations,  for  the 
President,  too,  is  wedded  to  the  United 
Nations.  Congress  has  the  power — yes, 
the  challenging  opportunity — to  make 
the  United  Nations  able  to  function  as  it 
was  intended  to  function.  We  can  give 


it  the  strength  it  is  alleged  to- lack.  We 
can  supply  the  very  force  which  it  is 
alleged  not  to  have.  With  the  unstinted 
support  of  this  Congress,  the  United 
Nations  can  realize  its  full  vigor  and 
promise.  It  can  become,  as  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be,  the  last  best  hope  of  peace 
on  earth.  The  question  is,  Shall  Con¬ 
gress  destroy  the  United  Nations,  or  shall 
it  build  it? 

I  proclaim  that  there  is  nothing  that 
this  Congress  could  do  in  its  whole  life 
which  would  so  hearten  mankind  as  to 
rededicate  this  country  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  its  high  purpose  to  main¬ 
tain  international  peace  and  security. 
The  world  would  know  that  when  re¬ 
quired  to  take  effective  collective  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
threats  to  the  peace  and  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  acts  of  aggression  in  the 
name  of  this  noble  charter,  we  have 
again  pledged  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and 
our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor;  that  America  is,  and  before  God 
and  man  will  continue  to  be,  a  De¬ 
mocracy  dedicated  to  the  people,  the 
servant  of  their  hopes  and  their  dreams, 
the  friend  of  all  the  peoples  who  live  in 
the  houses,  big  and  little,  beside  the  roads 
of  the  world;  that  no  overweaning  am¬ 
bition,  no  lure  of  profit  or  power,  no  fool’s 
gold  of  empire  shall  tempt  us  to  betray 
our  dead  or  our  destiny;  that  America 
is  not  soft,  that  it  is  not  afraid  to  fight 
either  for  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  or  the 
victims  of  aggression,  that  we  realize  that 
we  can  neither  lift  up  mankind  nor  pro¬ 
tect  their  security,  strong  as  we  are, 
alone;  and  that  therefore  we  shall  keep 
our  pledge  to  achieve  international  co¬ 
operation  in  solving  international  prob¬ 
lems  of  economic,  social,  cultural,  or  hu¬ 
manitarian  character  and  in  promoting 
and  encouraging  respect  for  human 
rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion;  that  we  turn  our 
faces  toward  the  future  with  confidence; 
that  we  are  on  God’s  side  because  we  are 
on  man’s  side,  and  as  our  cause  is  just 
we  are  strong  in  His  strength.  If,  God 
forbid,  we  shall  ever  have  to  fight,  let 
us  fight  to  save  the  Union,  as  did  Lin¬ 
coln,  because  the  Union  is  all  that  can 
save  men.  As  Washington  said,  “Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
the  just  may  repair.”  And  now,  as  it 
was  when  Washington  rose  to  defend 
the  new  Charter  of  the  United  States, 
“The  event  is  in  the  hands  of  God.” 

[Manifestations  of  applause  in  the 
galleries.] 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Standing  Committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  be  excused  from  all 
sessions  of  the  Senate  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  and  the  week.  He  is  on 
official  duty  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  leave  is  granted. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
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House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

8.241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Chiarodo;  and 

S.  243.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lillian  M. 
Lorraine. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2102)  to 
provide  for  a  6  months’  extension  and 
final  liquidation  of  the  farm,-labor-sup- 
ply  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mi-.  Hope, 
Mr.  August  H.  Andresen,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Flannagan,  and  Mr.  Cooley 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

8.  231.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  grant  to  the  city  of  San  Diego 
a  right-of-way  over  land  owned  by  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  Camp  Gillespie, 
San  Diego  County,  Calif.; 

S.  363.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  24,  1946  (Public  Law  534,  79th 
Cong.) ; 

S.  516.  An  act  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  steam  from  the  central  heating  plant  to 
the  property  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  limiting  the 
application  of  provisions  of  Federal  law  to 
counsel  employed  under  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  46. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  10,  1947,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  231.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  grant  to  the  city  of  San  Diego 
a  right-of-way  over  land  owned  by  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  Camp  Gillespie, 
San  Diego  County,  Calif.; 

P.  363.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  24,  1946  (Public  Law  534,  79th 
Cong.); 

S.  516.  An  act  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  steam  from  the  central  heating  plant  to 
the  property  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  limiting  the 
application  of  provisions  of  Federal  law  to 
counsel  employed  under  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  46. 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mar¬ 
gin  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  4,  beginning  in  line  1,  after  the 
word  “act”,  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
the  words  “and  any  necessary  expenses 
related  thereto.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  had  not  intended  to  speak 
today  on  the  general  question  of  the 
proposal  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  No;  I  do 
not  wish  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  would  like  to  have  an  audience. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  know 
that  Senators  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 
If  they  are  not  here  it  will  be  their  mis¬ 
fortune. 

I  am  approaching  this  question,  which 
has  many  phases,  by  addressing  amend¬ 
ments  to  it.  I  have  five  or  six  such 
amendments,  and  it  is  my  plan  to  speak 
on  them  as  they  are  called  up;  and  in 
that  way  I  shall  be  able  to  touch  on  all 
the  vulnerable  points  which  are  encom¬ 
passed  in  this  extremely  important  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  Senate  must  decide. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  propose  any  amendment  this  after¬ 
noon? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  shall 
talk  about  an  amendment.  That  is  the 
reason  I  did  not  want  to  discuss  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  this  afternoon.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  bring  up  amendments,  but 
we  have  run  out  of  speakers  for  today. 
Several  speakers  will  be  ready  tomorrow. 
I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  better  that 
I  talk  about  one  of  my  amendments  to¬ 
day.  I  shall  not  call  it  up,  but  shall  talk 
about  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  was  going  to 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  there 
are  only  two  or  three  committee  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  am  sure  everyone, 
whether  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  the 
bill,  agrees  should  be  in  the  bill,  and  that 
we  might  immediately  adopt  those 
amendments  and  let  the  Senator  then 
offer  one  of  his  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  have  that  done.  I  shall  not 
offer  any  particular  objections  to  the 
committee  amendments.  I  do  not 
think  they  go  far  enough.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  them,  but  I  am  not  op¬ 
posing  them. 

I  think,  however,  perhaps  it  would  be 
just  as  well  for  me  to  go  ahead  with  my 
discussion  of  one  of  my  amendments — 
not  calling  it  up  at  the  present  time,  but 
discussing  it,  nevertheless,  and  calling  it 
up  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  about 
which  I  shall  talk  today  is  one  which  I 
have  submitted.  It  has  for  its  purpose 
the  exclusion  of  Turkey  from  receiving 
any  assistance  under  Senate  bill  938.  If 
my  amendment  is  adopted  to  Senate  bill 
933,  under  the  bill,  as  thus  amended, 
Turkey  would  not  receive  any  loan  or  gift 
or  money  from  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  amendment,  in  my  estimation, 
which  I  shall  have  to  offer  because  there 
Is  no  part  of  /  this  entire  matter  that  is 
as  fundamental  as  is  our  proposal  to  give 
money  and  aid  and  military  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  Turkey.  To  my  mind, 
that  is  the  most  important  feature  of 
this  bill;  it  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  it. 

Although  I  may  be  mistaken,  I  believe 
that  the  references  to  Greece  are  simply 
thrown  in  as  a  sort  of  camouflage  or  as 
a  sweetening  for  the  bitter  pill,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  dust  in  oUr  eyes,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  drag  a  red  herring  across  the 
trail,  so  tljat  ye  shall  not  see  what  the 


real  issue  is.  The  real  issue,  as  I  have 
said,  is  aid  to  Turkey;  and  implied  in 
the  aid  to  Turkey,  I  find  a  military  al¬ 
liance  between  the  United  States  and 
Turkey.  That  is  not  spelled  out  in  the 
bill;  it  has  not  been  entered  into  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  a  military  alliance 
is  implied,  just  as  certain  as  that  we  are 
sitting  here  today  discussing  this  ques¬ 
tion.  A  military  alliance  is  implied  in 
the  measure.  We  cannot  give  military 
assistance  to  another  nation  without 
having  a  military  alliance  some  place 
in  the  background.  That  is  the  situation 
we  are  facing  today  in  this  whole  great 
question. 

So  the  particular  amendment  I  shall 
discuss  today  in  my  opinion  is  the  im¬ 
portant  one — namely,  the  amendment 
providing  for  the  exclusion  of  Turkey 
from  receiving  any  assistance  under 
Senate  bill  938. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  that  the  news¬ 
papers  carried  great  headlines  and 
lengthy  articles  to  the  effect  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  had  endorsed  President 
Truman’s  proposal.  I  read  everything  I 
could  find  regarding  the  Governor’s 
statement,  but  I  did  not  find  one  line  or 
one  hint  that  the  Governor  endorsed 
anything  with  respect  to  Turkey.  He  . 
talked  about  Greece;  yes.  He  endorsed 
aid  and  assistance  to  Greece;  and  I,  too, 
endorse  aid  and  assistance  to  Greece.  I 
think  almost  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  endorses  aid  and  assistance  to 
Greece  under  certain  conditions.  Greece 
is  one  of  the  idols  of  this  country. 
Greece  has  made  great  contributions  to 
civilization,  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  many  people  of  Greek  ancestry. 
All  of  us  have  close  personal  friends 
among  the  Greeks  in  this  country — men 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States  from 
Greece  and  have  made  good  here  and 
have  contributed  to  our  civilization  and 
our  kind  of  life.  They  are  good  citizens; 
they  have  done  a  grand  job  here.  So,  of 
course,  all  of  us  have  great  sympathy 
for  them. 

Furthermore,  the  Greeks  fought  a 
great  war.  They  held  the  Italians  at 
bay;  they  threw  Hitler  off  his  schedule 
and  made  definite  changes  necessary 
in  his  time  table.  By  their  violent  op¬ 
position  to  the  Italians  they  delayed  him, 
which  was  a  very  great  contribution,  in¬ 
deed,  so  much  so,  that  Hitler  had  to 
send  his  forces  into  Greece  before  the 
Greeks  succumbed.  The  Italian  soldiers 
could  not  do  the  job. 

So  Greece  played  an  important  role  in 
the  Second  World  War,  as  she  did  in  the 
First  World  War;  and  today  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  the  Greek  people  find 
themselves — the  poverty,  the  suffering, 
the  wreckage  which  was  left  behind  by 
the  Germans  as  they  retreated — all  ap¬ 
peal  strongly  to  our  hearts. 

So  we  wish  to  help  Greece  and  help  re¬ 
store  Greece  and  put  her  back  on  her 
feet.  But  in  my  opinion,  provision  for 
aid  for  Greece  is  included  in  the  pending 
•bill  simply  to  appeal  to  our  sympathies, 
and  to  line  us  up  for  the  more  important 
purpose;  namely,  a  military  alliance  with 
Turkey.  I  know  of  a  great  many  reasons 
why  there  should  not  be  a  military  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  United  States  and  Tur- 
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key,  and  I  desire  to  touch  upon  some  of 
them  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
have  the  Senate  consider  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  have  proposed  to  exclude 
Turkey  from  receiving  any  assistance 
under  Senate  bill  938. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  review 
the  history  of  ancient  persecutions.  I 
scarcely  think  that  the  religious  perse¬ 
cutions  .which  Christians  suffered  from 
the  Turks  for  a  thousand  years  should  in 
any  way  determine  our  judgment  on  this 
bill  or  upon  my  amendment.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  fact  that  Turkey  was  our 
enemy  in  the  first  World  War  should  be 
a  consideration  of  any  great  moment; 
nor  do  I  think  that  the  fact  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  Turkish  Government  does  not  per¬ 
mit  private  enterprise  in  great  areas  of 
its  economy,  should  militate  against 
Turkey.  After  all,  that  is  her  business. 
Likewise,  the  fact  that  the  Turks  have 
had  treaties  of  friendship  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  with  Nazi  Germany  in  the 
past,  or  the  fact  that  they  have  always 
and  persistently  acted  in  behalf  of  them¬ 
selves  alortb,  should  have  little  bearing 
on  the  pending  proposal. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  do  believe 
that  the  reliability  of  the  present  Turkish 
Government  should  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  before  the  Senate  rejects  my  pro¬ 
posed  amendment.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  believe  that  Turkey  is  a  reliable 
confederate. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  secret  documents 
which  the  State  Department  attempted 
to  present  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  strict  confidence,  and 
which  it  afterward  made  public  to  a 
select  group  of  10  newspapermen,  are  to 
be  found  some  very  interesting  summa¬ 
ries  of  Turkish  activity  during  the  recent 
World  War.  In  1939,  on  May  12,  the 
Turkish  Government  concluded  an 
agreement  with  England  for  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  in  case  of  aggressive  war  in  the 
Mediterranean  region.  We  discovered 
that  on  June  10  of  1940,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Italian  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain  and  France,  Great  Britain 
asked  for  implementation  of  its  alliance 
for  mutual  assistance  with  Turkey.  The 
Turkish  Government  declined  to  act. 
That  is  when  they  showed  their  true 
colors;  that  is  when  Germany  looked  as 
if  she  might  be  successful  in  her  wild 
venture  to  conquer  the  world;  and  in 
that  great  hour  of  German  supremacy, 
the  Turkish  Government  declined  to  act. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  July  18  of  1940, 
Turkey  signed  a  commercial  agreement 
with  Germany. 

On  June  18  in  1941,  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  signed  a  10-year  friendship  act 
with  the  Nazi  government.  On  October 
9  of  1941,  the  Turkish  Government 
signed  a  commercial  agreement  with  the 
Nazi  government  providing  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  valued  at  100,000,000 
Turkish  lira.  Germany  was  to  provide 
steel  and  war  materials  in  exchange  for 
Turkish  raw  materials,  including  90,000 
tons  of  chrome  in  each  of  the  years  1943 
and  1944.  Turkey  entered  into  a  lend- 
lease  or  a  lease-lend  agreement  with 
Germany  in  those  days,  for  an  exchange 
of  war  goods  with  the  Nazis.  On  June  2, 
1942,  a  new  commercial  agreement  be¬ 


tween  Germany  and  Turkey  was  arrived 
at.  On  September  29,  1942,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Turkey  had  contracted  to 
send  about  one-half  of  its  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  chrome  to  the  Krupp  muni¬ 
tions  plant  in  exchange  for  German 
arms.  In  April  1943  a  new  Nazi-Turkish 
trade  agreement  was  signed.  What  was 
that  chrome  to  be  used  for?  It  was  to  be 
used  to  make  superior  weapons  with 
which  to  destroy  American  youths,  and 
the  youths  of  other  countries. 

During  all  this  time,  Mr.  President, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  desperately 
and  continuously  attempting  to  prevent 
the  shipment  of  chrome  and  other  raw 
materials  to  Germany  through  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  preclusive  purchase.  The 
Turks  were  able  to  hold  us  up  for  an  ex¬ 
travagant  price,  and  did  so  without  bat¬ 
ting  an  eyelash.  During  all  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  the  British,  the  Russians, 
and  the  Americans  were  attempting  to 
have  Turkey  enter  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies,  and  Great  Britain  in  par¬ 
ticular  was  continuously  attempting  to 
persuade  Turkey  to  honor  its  treaty 
agreement  of  mutual  assistance  signed 
with  the  British  on  May  12,  1939.  In¬ 
deed,  at  the  conference  of  Tehran,  the 
Allies  agreed  that  Turkey  should  enter 
the  war,  and  President  Roosevelt,  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  and  President  Inonu 
of  Turkey  had  a  conference  in  Cairo  on 
December  4,  5,  and  6  of  1943,  reviewing 
the  general  military  and  political  situa¬ 
tion. 

Nothing  came  of  this;  exports  to  Ger¬ 
many  were  not  stopped,  and  on  February 
10,  1944,  since  Turkey  refused  to  budge 
from  a  policy  of  inaction,  Anglo-Turkish 
military  staff  talks,  which  had  been 
underway  for  several  months,  were 
suspended.  We  gave  them  up  as  a  bad 
job.  We  finally  decided  that  there  was 
no  hope  that  Turkey  would  come  in  on 
our  side  at  that  critical  moment  in 
World  War  n. 

Finally,  on  April  20,  1944,  under  in¬ 
tense  Anglo-American  pressure,  the 
Turkish  Government  announced  that  it 
was  stopping  the  shipment  of  chrome 
into  Germany.  On  May  24,  1944,  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  denounced  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  attacked  its  policy  during 
the  war.  On  June  14,  1944,  Foreign 
Minister  Eden  stated  that  the  British 
Government  was  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  Government, 
by  allowing  German  vessels  to  pass 
through  the  Dardanelles  from  the  Black 
Sea  into  the  Aegean  Sea,  had  helped  to 
increase  German  naval  strength  in  the 
Aegean  Sea. 

That  is  the  way  they  used  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.  The  Dardanelles  is  an  important 
point  in  the  whole  controversy,  the 
whole  issue.  We  must  bear  in  mind  what 
happened  according  to  Foreign  Minister 
Eden.  He  told  what  use  they  had  made 
of  the  Dardanelles.  Finally  on  August 
2,  1944,  when  it  was  apparent  to  every¬ 
one  Germany  had  lost  the  war,  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  severed  economic  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  She 
of  course  continued  those  relationships 
with  Japan.  The  German  spy  system 
in  Turkey  was  simply  transferred  to  the 


Japanese,  and  it  was  not  until  February 
23,  1945,  that  Turkey  declared  war 
against  Germany  and  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  anybody  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  stand  up  and  justify  on  any  basis 
the  course  of  action  pursued  by  Turkey 
during  the  past  war?  I  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Is  there  anything  in  the  record  of 
the  present  Turkish  Government  which 
leads  any  Senator  to  believe  that  Turkish 
Government  is  reliable? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of  those  small 
ironies  of  history  that  the  German  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  which  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  obtained  during  the  war  cannot 
now  be  supplied  and  serviced  by  the  arms 
manufacturers  of  Germany.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  Senate  is  now  asked  to  supple¬ 
ment  with  American  equipment  the  Nazi 
military  equipment  obtained  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  double-crossing  her  allies,  of 
bleeding  the  American  taxpayer,  of  send¬ 
ing  to  their  death  additional  American 
boys.  But  that  is  the  proposal  before  us. 

Apparently  Turkey  believed  that  the 
Nazis  were  going  to  win  the  war,  because 
they  geared  their  military  equipment  to 
Nazi  production.  Turkey  in  reality  was 
accepting  lend-lease  from  Germany.  Of 
course,  some  Senator  may  suggest  that 
we  were  unable  to  supply  the  Turks  with 
arms  during  the  war.  Is  there  anybody 
in  the  Senate  who  believes  that  at  a  time 
when  we  were  distributing  lend-lease  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  we  would  not  have 
supplied  the  Turks  with  arms  if  the 
Turks  had  been  willing  to  enter  the  war? 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  President,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  history  of  Turkey  in  which 
the  American  people  can  place  their  con¬ 
fidence.  A  nation  that  violates  its  sworn 
agreement  and  supplies  essentials  to  our 
enemies,  a  nation  that  made  a  choice 
of  the  Nazis  against  America  in  the  last 
war,  does  not  deserve  selfless  considera¬ 
tion  from  us  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  demanded  a  revision  of  the 
Montreux  Convention  of  July  1936, 
which  returned  the  Dardanelles  to  Turk¬ 
ish  sovereignty.  That  agreement  also 
permitted  Turkey  to  rearm  the  Straits. 

Both  Britain  and  Russia  protested 
against  the  manner  in  which  Turkey 
permitted  Nazi  war  vessels  to  pass 
through  the  Straits  during  the  war. 
The  United  States,  Russia,  and  Great 
Britain  have  all  three  stated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  Montreux  Agreement 
must  be  rewritten.  A  number  of  notes 
have  passed  back  and  forth  between  the 
British,  American,  Russian,  and  Turkish 
Governments,  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  of  these  governments  to  re¬ 
view  the  whole  question  of  the  status  of 
Turkish  control  of  the  Straits. 

Mr.  President,  our  State  Department 
and  our  Chief  Executive  agreed  to  re¬ 
view  the  question  of  the  Dardanelles  at 
Potsdam,  and  in  a  series  of  diplomatic 
notes  since  that  conference  everybody 
acknowledges  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  Turkish  Government  handled  the 
Straits  in  the  last  war  was  reprehensible. 
Yet,  today  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenberg]  is  asking  us  to  arm 
the  Turkish  Government,  to  assume  its 
military  obligations,  and,  in  effect,  to 
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throw  the  weight  of  America  solidly  be¬ 
hind  exclusive  Turkish  domination  and 
armed  control  of  the  Dardanelles. 

We  agreed  to  review  the  question. 
Now,  in  effect,  we  refuse  to  review  it. 
We  voted  to  bring  before  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  any  situation  endangering  the 
peace.  Now  we  refuse  to  do  so.  If  the 
Dardanelles  is  a  possible  cause  of  war, 
why  does  not  the  administration  bring 
the  question  before  the  United  Nations? 
Why  does  our  State  Department,  in  its 
unlimited  arrogance,  assume  on  behalf 
of  the  world  to  make  a  unilateral  deci¬ 
sion  to  maintain  Turkish  sovereignty 
and  armed  control  over  the  Dardanelles? 
In  effect,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  de¬ 
cision  which  the  Senate  is  being  asked 
to  make  in  voting  to  arm  the  Turkish 
Government. 

And  who,  Mr.  President,  asked  us  to  do 
this?  Has  the  Turkish  Government  in 
the  past  6  months  appealed  to  us  for 
aid?  It  is  my  distinct  impression  that 
we  have  received  no  request  whatsoever 
from  the  Turkish  Government,  except  a 
request  to  our  Export-Import  Bank  for  a 
loan.  The  British  did  not  ask  us  to  lend 
money  or  to  send  a  military  mission  to 
Turkey.  They  did  not  ask  us  to  arm  the 
Turks,  so  far  as  the  record  is  concerned. 
I  think  that  statement  stands  up. 
Something  might  have  been  done  behind 
some  kind  of  curtain  other  than  an  iron 
curtain,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that, 
and  so  I  am  presuming  that  Britain  did 
not  ask  us  to  arm  the  Turks. 

After  Turkey  declared  war  on  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1945,  the  whole  question  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  discussed  at  Potsdam, 
and  President  Truman  stated  his  belief 
that  “one  of  the  persistent  causes  for 
wars  in  Europe  in  the  last  two  centuries 
has  been  the  selfish  control  of  the  water¬ 
ways  of  Europe.  We  proposed  that  reg¬ 
ulations  for  such  navigation  be  provided 
by  international  authorities.” 

I  recall  that  we  fought  World  War  I 
for  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  That  was 
the  real  issue.  If  Germany  had  not  vio¬ 
lated  the  freedom  of  the  seas  I  sincerely 
doubt  that  the  United  States  would  have 
gone  to  war  with  Germany.  Freedom 
of  the  seas  was  the  issue  that  brought 
us  into  the  war,  and  now  we  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  deny  to  the  great  Soviet  Union 
freedom  of  the  seas. 

I  have  no  particular  love  for  Russia. 
They  have  done  many  things  that  I  do 
not  like.  I  often  heard  my  father  say, 
when  I  was  a  small  boy,  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  return  to  his  native  land  of 
Sweden  to  fight  the  Russians.  He  had 
an  intense  hatred  of  Russia,  as  most 
Swedes  do — a  great  fear  of  them.  They 
have  had  many  an  unpleasantness,  many 
a  war  in  the  past.  I  was  brought  up  in 
that  kind  of  atmosphere  and  taught  at 
my  mother’s  knee  not  to  like  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  One  does  not  get  away  from  those 
old  prejudices  very  easily.  But,  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper], 
stated  a  few  moments  ago  in  the  most 
eloquent  speech  I  have  heard  in  this 
Chamber  since  I  have  been  a  Member, 
we  are  attempting  to  deny  Russia  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  by  one  subterfuge 
or  another.  “Do  not  let  them  go 
through  the  Dardanelles.  Bottle  them 
up.  Encompass  them.  Encircle  them. 


Keep  them  out.”  We  do  not  even  want 
them  to  have  a  navy.  And  yet  we  fought 
World  War  I  for  freedom  of  the  seas. 
We  have  slipped  a  long  way  since  Wilson 
made  his  pronouncement  and  laid  down 
his  ultimatum  based  on  the  freedom  of 
the  seas. 

After  the  Potsdam  Conference  on  Oc¬ 
tober  2,  1945,  Turkey  asked  the  United 
States  for  a  $500,000,000  loan  to  be 
granted  for  30  years.  Again,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  1946,  Turkey  submitted  a  detailed 
list  indicating  capital  goods  that  she 
wished  to  obtain.  Since  over  a  year  ago, 
Turkey,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  made  no 
request  whatsoever  for  a  loan,  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  mission,  or  for  any  other  assistance 
from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  substance  we  have 
bluntly  told  the  United  Nations:  we  have 
decided  that  the  Dardanelles  shall  re¬ 
main  in  Turkish  hands.  Our  State  De¬ 
partment  has  decided  to  j#ke  over  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  arm,  advise,  guide-  and  direct 
the  military  preparedness  of  Turkey. 
Mr.  President,  who  asked  us  to  do  that? 
The  Turks?  The  British?  The  British, 
Mr.  President,  already  have  a  military 
mission  in  Turkey.  The  British  have  al¬ 
ready  extended  a  dozen  separate  loans  to 
the  Turkish  Government,  in  practically 
every  case  for  armaments. 

Mr.  President,  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  member  of  the  International 
World  Bank  and  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  The  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  has  apparently  over  $200,000,000 
of  gold  reserves.  The  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  a  good  financial  position. 
Why,  Mr.  President,  does  not  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  seek  a  loan  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank?  Of  course,  if  it  ob¬ 
tains  such  a  loan  our  Army  and  Navy 
could  not  attach  as  a  condition  to  it  that 
an  American  military  mission  should  be 
permitted  to  run  loose  in  Turkey.  There 
is  no  question,  Mr.  President,  but  what, 
with  the  excellent  financial  position  of 
the  Turkish  Government,  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  would  grant  the  loan. 

Why  then,  Mr.  President,  has  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  when  it  has  not  been  requested 
to  do  so,  and  when  an  adequate  alterna¬ 
tive  exists,  why  does  our  Government,  in 
a  passion  of  fear  and  hysteria,  attempt  to 
stampede  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
into  a  decisive  and  far-reaching  change 
in  our  national  foreign  policy?  Is  there 
somebody  in  the  State  or  War  Depart¬ 
ment  with  an  inferiority  complex,  who 
feels  that  we  must  wave  our  massive 
Navy  and  Army  and  air  power  over  ev¬ 
ery  village  and  crossroads  in  the  Near 
and  Middle  East?  Has  the  Hitlerian  ego, 
has  the  hunger  for  military  glory,  has 
the  passion  for  expansion  infected  the 
souls  of  our  military  high  command? 
What  in  God’s  name  could  cause  us  to 
propose  such  a  policy  without  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  Turkish  nation,  espec¬ 
ially  its  actions  in  the  last  war;  without 
regard  to  our  commitments  to  the  United 
Nations,  without  regard  to  our  own 
often  repeated  declarations  that  the 
Dardanelles  must  be  reexamined,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  financial  security  of 
the  Turkish  Government,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  any  request  from  the  Turkish 
Government,  in  what  frenzied  night¬ 


mare,  in  what  smoke-filled  room  could 
such  a  policy  have  been  conceived? 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  financial 
position  of  the  Turkish  Government  is 
excellent.  When  we  look  at  the  export 
and  import  records  cf  Turkey  for  the  past 
10  years  we  find  that  their  exports  in 
1943,  1944,  1945,  and  1946  far  outstrip 
their  imports.  Indeed,  for  those  4  years 
their  exports  were  millions  of  lira  above 
their  imports,  and  roughly,  80  percent 
greater  than  were  their  experts  between 
1936  and  1941.  Their  exports  have  in¬ 
creased  80  percent  over  what  they  were 
just  a  few  years  ago.  Where  can  one  find 
another  country  in  the  whole  world,  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  in  that  favored 
condition?  The  exports  from  the  United 
States  have  been  due  to  the  amount  of 
money  loaned  to  every  other  country 
with  which  to  buy  our  exports.  We  have 
not  sold  very  much  for  cash  ohrthe  bar¬ 
rel  head.  All  our  sales  have  been  insti¬ 
gated,  inspired,  and  stimulated  by  loans. 

When  we  examine  the  Turkish  ex¬ 
penditures  for  armaments  we  discover 
that  their  expenditures  run  almost  one- 
half  of  their  total  budget.  We  discover 
also  that  that  budget  has  substantially 
increased  as  the  years  have  gone  by.  We 
discover  that  the  millions  of  lira  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  Turkey  have  risen  from 
194,000,000  in  1938  to  931,000,000  lira  in 
1946.  We  discover  that  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  holdings  of  the  Central  Bank  in 
Turkey  are  at  the  all-time  high.  In  1938, 
for  example,  they  held  5,700,000  lira,  and 
on  December  7,  1946,  their  holdings  in 
foreign  exchange  were  201,900,000  lira. 
They  have  a  positive  foreign  trade  bal¬ 
ance  with  high  foreign  exchange  hold¬ 
ings.  They  settled  their  lend-lease  ac¬ 
count  in  cash,  the  first  nation  to  do  so. 
In  fact,  they  paid  within  30  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  from  those  famous  se¬ 
cret  documents  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  gave  to  the  10  newspapermen  I 
wish  to  quote  a  section  on  public  debt  on 
Turkey: 

Turkey’s  foreign  debt  is  approximately 
288,000,000.  This  will  be  increased  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  Turkey  draws  on  recent  credits. 
The  bulk  of  the  foreign  debt  is  an  obligation 
to  Great  Britain,  and  some  of  it  is  repayable 
in  Turkish  lira.  The  estimated  annual  bur¬ 
den  of  service  charges,  including  retirement 
of  principal,  is  approximately  17,000,000,  lira, 
only  about  25  percent  of  which  is  6aid  to  be 
payable  in  gold  or  foreign  exchange.  Tur¬ 
key  at  present  can  meet  these  obligations. 

Here  is  an  additional  paragraph  from 
the  section  in  this  secret  document  en¬ 
titled  “Turkey’s  Economic  Position”: 

Turkey’s  principal  difficulty  is  that  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  economic  and  financial  burden  of 
maintaining  a  large  standing  army.  This 
expense  costs  the  Turkish  Government  not 
far  from  one-half  of  its  annual  revenues  and 
requires  foreign  exchange  exceeding  that 
available  from  current  income. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
damnable  propositions  ever  presented  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
State  Department  itself,  in  its  own  secret 
document,  demonstrates  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  foreign  exchange  holdings  of  the 
Central  Bank  are  201,900,000  lira.  It 
then  points  out  that  the  annual  payment 
on  the  foreign  Turkish  debt,  including 
payment  on  principal,  amounts  to  17,- 
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000,000  lira  per  year,  only  one-fourth  of 
which  is  payable  in  gold  or  foreign  ex¬ 
change.  And,  finally,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  document  states  that  the  Turkish 
military  expenses  require  “foreign  ex¬ 
change  exceeding  that  available  from 
current  income.” 

Mr.  President,  our  national  debt  is 
$260,000,000,000.  Our  debt  is  measured  in 
billions  of  dollars,  not  millions.  One  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  is  1,000  times  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Turkey’s  national  debt  is  268,000,- 
000  lira.  We  pay  six  or  seven  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  interest;  they  are  paying 
17,000,000  lira.  They  have  holdings  of 
over  200,000,000;  yet  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  without  any  request  from  the 
Turkish  Government,  asks  us  to  pay  for 
the  Turkish  armaments  because  the 
Turkish  Government  “requires  foreign 
exchange  exceeding  that  available  from 
current  income.” 

Mr.  President,  is  not  that  a  damnable 
proposal?  The  American  people,  suffer¬ 
ing  under  heavy  taxation,  poured  out 
their  blood  and  wealth  while  Turkey 
profiteered.  The  Turkish  Government 
today  is  in  the  best  financial  shape  in  its 
history,  with  available  foreign  ex¬ 
change — plenty  of  it — and  our  State  De¬ 
partment  proposes  that  we  subsidize 
everything  the  Turks  need  over  and 
above  their  foreign  exchange  “available 
from  current  income.”  The  American 
people  are  tremendously  interested  in 
current  income.  The  American  people 
want  to  see  our  budget  balanced.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  American  people 
would  like  to  see  our  taxes  lowered;  they 
would  like  to  see  our  national  debt  re¬ 
tired.  As  one  Congressman  said,  “We 
should  be  asking  for  a  loan  from  Turkey.” 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  American 
people  would  be  more  sanguine,  more 
ready  to  take  funds  from  their  current 
income  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  Turkish 
Government  if  that  Government  were  a 
democracy.  But  when,  as  is  well  known, 
these  funds  from  our  “current  income” 
are  to  be  expended  in  behalf  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  been  a  dictatorship  for 
24  years,  some  doubt  arises,  even  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  fearful  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  29, 
1947,  carried  a  startling  story  about  the 
so-called  freedom  of  the  press  in  Turkey. 
I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

EASING  OP  TURKISH  PRESS  CONTROL  IS  SOUGHT 

WITH  LOAN  PLAN  AS  LEVER - PROGRESSIVES 

DECRY  "CHINESE  WALL"  AROUND  COUNTRY - 

SEVERE  PENALTIES  PRESCRIBED  FOR  REPORTS 

DEEMED  OBJECTIONABLE 

Istanbul,  Turkey,  March  28. — In  the  light 
of  the  latest  developments  In  Turkish- 
United  States  relations,  progressive  indi¬ 
viduals  and  newspapers  are  renewing  their 
efforts  to  ease  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
difficult  position  of  foreign  press  correspond¬ 
ents  here. 

A  leading  opposition  paper,  Vatan,  which 
is  campaigning  for  freedom  of  the  press,  edi¬ 
torially  urged  the  government  today  to  ac¬ 
cord  more  facilities  and  cheaper  cable  rates 
to  foreign  correspondents  “if  we  want  to  pull 
down  the  Chinese  wall  surrounding  us.” 


Intepretative  reporting  here  is  hazardous 
in  view  of  the  Turkish  law  relating  to  the 
dissemination  of  Information.  Although 
unofficial  censorship  of  cabled  press  messages 
ended  last  June  and  no  signs  of  visible,  di¬ 
rect  censorship  exist,  correspondents  still 
face  what  is  known  as  the  German  system: 
Censorship  at  the  source,  which  puts  corre¬ 
spondents  on  the  carpet  for  printed  cables 
judged  by  the  authorities  to  be  objectionable. 

The  Turks,  who  still  are  shy  of  foreigners, 
consider  the  correspondent  as  a  sort  of  spy, 
one  to  be  avoided.  No  government  officer 
except  the  Premier  is  allowed  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  press  without  authorization 
from  the  top  and  it  took  the  proposed  Amer¬ 
ican  loan  to  induce  Premier  Receppeker  to 
grant  an  interview  recently. 

The  penal  laws  that  apply  to  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  and  the  local  press  have  con¬ 
vinced  reporters  that  an  assignment  in 
Turkey  is  no  easy  job.  Article  140  pre¬ 
scribes  a  minimum  of  5  years  in  prison  for 
anyone  sending  abroad  unfounded  or  exag¬ 
gerated  information  on  Turkey’s  internal  po¬ 
litical  situation  that  might  harm  her  dignity 
in  foreign-countries.  The  penalty  applies  to 
the  person  giving  such  information  and  to 
the  correspondent  who  sends  it. 

Article  158  prescribes  a  minimum  of  3 
years  in  prison  for  anyone  insulting  the 
Turkish  President  or  writing  aggressively 
about  him.  A  penalty  of  1  to  6  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  is  provided  in  article  159  for  any 
person  insulting  the  moral  personality  of 
the  national  assembly,  the  Turkish  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  government,  the  armed  forces,  the 
police,  or  the  judicial  system. 

Article  162  provides  that  the  act  of  trans¬ 
mitting  a  story  or  information  that  the  law 
considers  criminal  is  a  crime. 

The  government  has  argued  that  the  laws 
are  not  invoked.  They  are  enforceable,  how¬ 
ever,  and  hang  over  every  reporter’s  head. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  this  report  demonstrates 
clearly  that  there  is  no  real  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  promptly  suspended  the  cor¬ 
respondent’s  privileges  to  file  cables  be¬ 
cause  he  wrote  the  article.  This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  happened  on  April  3.  On  April  5 
his  rights  were  restored  pending  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  another  correspondent  from 
Athens.  An  American  correspondent 
was  gagged  because  he  told  the  truth  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  secret  documents 
which  our  State  Department  furnished 
to  10  newspapermen,  in  its  summary  of 
the  present  situation  in  Turkey,  have 
some  other  interesting  things  to  say. 
Permit  me  to  quote: 

While  the  Turks  are  almost  unanimous 
In  supporting  the  government’s  foreign 
policy,  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  them  about  the  direction 
of  internal  affairs.  Less  than  2  years  ago 
the  Turkish  Government  took  the  courageous 
step  of  licensing  the  existence  of  opposition 
political  parties. 

That  is  from  the  Department’s  report, 
which  is  doubtless  authentic. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  notes  that  the 
adjective  “courageous”  comes  from  our 
State  Department,  also,  that  they  see 
nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  a  license 
for  a  poltical  party  is  necessary.  Again: 

One  major  opposition  party  emerged — the 
democratic  party,  which  was  well  supported 
in  elections  to  the  National  Assembly  in  the 
summer  of  1940.  Other  political  groups,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  won  many  adherents,  while 
such  subversive  and  antigovernment  minor¬ 
ity  groups  as  do  exist,  are  not  powerful,  and 


are  under  effective  control  by  the  police  and 
security  services. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
police  suppress  all  political  parties  and 
groups  that  do  not  agree  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Why  does  not  the  State  De¬ 
partment  say  so  and  get  it  over  with? 
Permit  me  to  quote  further: 

The  Democrats  insist  upon  the  removal 
of  certain  restrictive  laws  which  they  regard 
as  unconstitutional,  such  as  the  press  law, 
by  means  of  which  the  government  exercises 
somewhat  arbitrary  control  over  the  Turkish 
press.  They  also  strongly  condemn  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  its  inability  to  take  effective 
steps  to  improve  critical  economical  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  halt  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

It  is  a  terrible  crime,  is  it  not?  Quite 
a  few  Members  of  the  Senate  would  run 
into  difficulty  if  ours  was  that  kind  of  a 
government. 

From  the  Newsweek  magazine  of  May 
27,  1946,  pages  41  and  42,  I  find  this 
statement: 

When  the  Democrats  began  to  organize, 
however,  they  ran  into  trouble.  They  ac¬ 
cused  civil  authorities  of  preventing  them 
from  setting  up  headquarters  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale.  They  declared  provincial  state 
governors  refused  to  allow  Democratic  ral¬ 
lies,  and  constantly  intercepted  mail  and 
telephone  messages.  They  said  policemen 
beat  up  their  followers.  Finally,  as  a  pro¬ 
test,  they  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  the 
Government  nondemocratic,  and  decided 
they  would  boycott  both  municipal  and  na¬ 
tional  elections.  President  Inonu  seized 
upon  this  action  to  imply  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  were  actually  Communists  who  wanted 
to  discredit  the  Turkish  Government  in  the 
eyes  of  other  states.  He  promised  Turkey 
would  fight  political  parties  inspired  from 
abroad  and  acting  as  foreign  Instruments. 

That  goes  to  show  how  governments 
nowadays,  whenever  they  encounter  any 
great  difficulty,  simply  yell  “Communism, 
communism,  communism!” 

Mr.  President,  these  same  Democrats, 
whom  President  Inonu  of  Turkey  called 
Communists,  drew  up  a  program  in  the 
elections  of  1946  opposed  to  the  present 
governmental  ownership  of  mines,  public 
utilities,  textiles,  and  shoe  factories. 
That  is  quite  a  crime,  is  it  not?  They 
are  opposed  to  the  government  opera¬ 
tion  of  businesses,  factories,  and  indus¬ 
tries,  and  for  that  crime  they  are  termed 
“Communists.”  These  free-enterprise 
advocates  must  be  a  queer  breed  of  Com¬ 
munists.  A  political  party  opposing  a 
government’s  total  ownership  of  utili¬ 
ties,  mines,  factories,  et  cetera,  is  called 
Communist  by  the  ruling  political  clique. 
That  is  name-calling  with  a  vengeance. 
We  do  not  even  go  so  far  over  here. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
Turkey  be  said  to  be  on  the  road  to  de¬ 
mocracy,  even  though  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  gracefully  approves  the  brutal, 
harsh,  and  ruthless  dictatorship  that 
controls  that  nation.  The  Senate  ought 
to  be  more  realistic?.  Military  aid  and 
assistance  to  this  Government  is  aid  and 
assistance  to  a  Fascist  military  dicta¬ 
torship. 

Mr.  President,  a  heavy  and  serious 
responsibility  has  been  thrust  upon  us 
without  rhyme  or  reason.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergI  has 
asked  us  to  take  from  the  pockets  of  the 
American  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars 
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to  support  a  government  whose  political 
irresponsibility  is  demonstrated  by  his¬ 
torical  fact.  He  has  asked  us  to  support 
a  government  which  is  essentially  mili¬ 
tary  and  dictatorial.  He  has  asked  us 
to  give  money  to  a  government  in  excel¬ 
lent  financial  position;  indeed,  in  better 
financial  position  than  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
asked  to  repudiate  our  commitments  to 
the  United  Nations  and,  in  effect,  to 
guarantee  Turkish  control  of  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.  We  are  asked,  in  effect,  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  Turkish  mercenary  Janizaries.  It  is 
my  fixed  conviction  that  the  American 
people  want  no  part  or  parcel  of  this 
proposal.  I  urge  the  Senate,  in  all 
good  conscience,  to  adopt  the  proposed 
amendment,  striking  Turkey  from  the 
pending  measure. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  have  discussed  and  ask 
that  it  lie  on  the  table,  to  be  called  up 
loiter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  still  won¬ 
dering — and  I  should  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson] — whether  we  cannot  at 
least  move  forward  to  the  extent  of 
adopting  the  committee  amendments. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  even  those 
who  hold  the  position  of  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  are  in  favor  of  the 
committee  amendments,  and  I  should 
like  to  get  the  bill  to  the  point  at  least 
where  we  can  start  tomorrow  with  the 
real  debate,  which  will  be  upon  just  such 
amendments  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  proposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr, 
President,  I  join  the  Senator  in  that  de¬ 
sire.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendments  adopted.  I  shall  not 
oppose  them. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senate  proceed  with  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  will  not  foreclose  amendments 
to  any  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  6, 
line  11,  after  “government”,  to  strike  out 
“and”  and  at  the  end  of  line  14,  to  strike 
out  the  period,  insert  a  semicolon,  and 
“and  (e)  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  any  loan,  credit,  grant,  or  other 
form  of  financial  aid  rendered  pursuant 
to  this  act  for  the  making  of  any  pay¬ 
ment  on  account  of  the  principal  or  in¬ 
terest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  govern¬ 
ment  by  any  other  foreign  government”, 
so  as  to  make  the  section  read: 

Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  -the 
receipt  of  any  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
act,  the  government  requesting  such  assist¬ 
ance  shall  agree  (a)  to  permit  free  access 
of  United  States  Government  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  whether  such  assistance 


is  utilized  effectively  and  in  accordance  with 
the  undertakings  of  the  recipient  govern¬ 
ment;  (b)  to  permit  representatives  of  the 
press  and  radio  of  the  United  States  to  ob¬ 
serve  freely  and  to  report  fully  regarding  the 
utilization  of  such  assistance;  (c)  not  to 
transfer,  without  the  consent  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  title  to  or  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  article  or  information  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  act  nor  to  permit,  without 
such  consent,  the  use  of  any  such  article  or 
the  use  or  disclosure  of  any  such  informa- 
tion  by  or  to  anyone  not  an  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  the  recipient  government;  (d)  to 
make  such  provisions  as  may  be  required  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
security  of  any  article,  service,  or  information 
received  pursuant  to  this  act;  and  (e)  not 
to  use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan, 
credit,  grant,  or  other  form  of  financial  aid 
rendered  pursuant  to  this  act  for  making  of 
any  payment  on  account  of  the  principal  or 
interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  govern¬ 
ment  by  any  other  foreign  government. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  7, 
after  line  15,  to  insert  the  following  lan¬ 
guage,  as  heretofore  amended: 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any 
or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under  any  of 
the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  If  requested  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  or  Turkey,  respectively,  representing  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  either  such  nation; 

(2)  If  the  Security  Council  finds  (with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  finding  the  United  States 
waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto)  or  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations 
makes  the  continuance  of  such  assistance 
unnecessary  or  undesirable;  and 

_  (3)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act  have  been  substantially  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  action  of  any  other  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations  or  finds  that  the 
purposes  of  the  act  are  incapable  of  satis¬ 
factory  accomplishment. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  8, 
after  line  11,  to  insert: 

Sec.  7.  The  chief  of  any  mission  to  any 
country  receiving  assistance  under  this  act 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  perform  such  functions  relating  to 
the  administration  of  this  act  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  prescribe. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan  a 
question.  This  amendment  does  not 
make  it  perfectly  clear  whether  there 
must  be  a  chief  of  mission  to  a  country, 
or  exactly  what  his  powers  are  to  be.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  has  been  informed 
as  to  what  sort  of  an  organization  we  are 
to  have  in  Greece. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  was  advised  that 
the  form  of  the  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  a  chief  of  mission  in 
Greece  and  a  chief  of  mission  in  Turkey, 
and  that  the  chief  of  mission  shall  or¬ 
ganize  his  own  staff. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  was  interested  in  the 
question  whether  we  can  avoid  what  has 
happened  in  so  many  places  throughout 
the  world,  where  three  or  four  different 
departments  of  the  Government  have 
representatives,  sometimes  each  of  them 
handing  out  money  and  working  at 
cross-purposes.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
assurance  that  in  this  case  that  will  not 
occur,  and  that  all  Americans  will  sub¬ 


stantially  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
chief  of  mission. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  the  in¬ 
tention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  on  page  8,  after  line  11. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson] 
be  made  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  have 
sent  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  1,  lines  5 
and  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “and 
Turkey,”;  in  line  6,  to  strike  out  “their 
governments”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“its  government”;  in  line  9,  to  strike  out 
“those  countries”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “such  country”;  in  line  10,  to 
strike  out  “those  countries”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “such  country”;  on  page 
2,  lines  7  and  8,  to  strike  out  “those  coun¬ 
tries”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such 
country”;  in  line  15,  to  strike  out  “those 
countries”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“such  country”;  in  line  17,  to  strike  out 
“those  countries”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “such  country”;  on  page  3,  line  5, 
to  strike  out  “or  of  Turkey”;  in  line  6,  to 
strike  out  “countries”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “country”;  in  line  8,  to  strike  out 
“countries”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“country”;  on  page  4,  line  4,  to  strike  out 
“or  of  Turkey”;  and  in  fines  12  and  13,  to 
strike  out  “to  either  Greece  or  Turkey.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson] . 

S^LE  OF  COAST  GUARD  SITE  AT  PORT 
LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

ftir.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  dsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  Senate  bill  1009,  that  th/ unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  temporarily  l&id  aside, 
and  that  the  bill  be  presently  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The  bill 
will  be  statedly  title  for  thff  information 
of  the  Senate.  \  / 

The  Chief  Cl^RK.  a  b^ll  (S.  1009)  to 
extend  the  time  Ruthin  jwhich  the  muni¬ 
cipality  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Broward 
County,  Fla.,  may  Consummate  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Coast-Guard  site  (com¬ 
monly  known  as  me  o^,se  six  property) 
which  is  located  a i  Fork  Lauderdale. 

The  PRESIDl/G  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  M  the  Senator 
from  Maine?  /  \ 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
is  of  purely  local  interest.  \For  some 
time  ther^  has  been  authority  in  the 
Coast  Guard  to  transfer  sites  iA  Florida 
to  othqr  locations.  Several  years  ago 
legislation  was  passed  authorizing  the 
sale  df  one  of  these  sites  to  the  city  of 
Fork  Lauderdale.  Financial  arrange¬ 
ments  have  all  been  completed,  and  tfae 
transaction  is  ready  for  consummation. 
The  difficulty  is  that  there  must  be  au-^ 
thority  both  to  sell  and  to  acquire  the 
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AMENDMENTS 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  “and  Turkey”. 

2  On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  “their  governments”  and 

3  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “its  government”. 

I  On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  “those  countries”  and  insert 

5  in  lieu  thereof  “such  country”. 

6  On  page  l,  line  10.  strike  out  “those  countries”  and 
1  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such  country”. 

8  On  page  2,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  “those  countries” 

i 

9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such  country”. 

19  On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  “those  countries”  and 
11  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such  country”. 
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1  On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  “those  countries”  and 

2  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such  country”. 

3  On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  out  “or  of  Turkey”. 

4  On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  “countries”  and  insert  in 

5  lieu  thereof  “country”. 

G  On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  “countries”  and  insert  in 

7  lieu  thereof  “country”. 

8  On  page  4,  line  4,  strike  out  “or  of  Turkey”. 

9  On  page  4,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  “to  either  Greece 
Id  or  Turkey”. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  Greek— Turkish  aid  bill. 

) 


SENATE 


I 


1.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Continued  debate  on  S.  93®>  to  provide  assistance  for  Greece 
x.  and  Turkey  (pp.  3^28-45,  3^48-51). 

. ...  .  <*"S***0m  —  .  .. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY;  FARM  LABOR.  The  Finance  Committee' reported  without  amendment 
J3.  1072,  to  extend  until  July  1,  1949,  the  period  during  which  income  from 

lltural  labor  and  nursing  services  may  be  disregarded  by  the  States  in^lRak- 
ing  ?H^~age  assistance  payments  without  prejudicing  their  rights  to  gjj^nts-in- 
aid  und^s^the  Social  Security  Act  (S.Rept.  100)  (p„  3424) 

ACCOUNTING.  Th^SJjjXpenditures  in  the  Executive  Department s  Gpdfrittee  reported 
with  amendments  Sj>3J3»  to  limit  the  time  within  which  GAO  shall  make  final 
settlement  of  the  mon^ly  or  quarterly  accounts  of  d^uursing  officers  under 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  (S.Rept.  (p*  3424). 

LANDS.  S.  28,  to  supersede  the'^javis  ions  ^^Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1946 
by  ’  reestablishing  the  offices  of  re^iisj^s  of  land  offices  and  providing  for 
appointment  of  the  Director  and  Ass^jS^  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man¬ 
agement,  which  was  reported  from^Tne  ’Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 
without  rccomnendat ion  ( see  J^afgest  67),  was  referred  to  the  Public  Lands  Com¬ 
mittee  (p,  3426), 

Received  from  thn^Ynt  erior  Department  proposec^^gislation  to  provide  for 
the  disnosal  of  n aerials  or  resources  on  U.S,  public  Jdftds.  To  Public  Lands 
Committee.  (p>^424. ) 

COPPER  IMPfJS.TS.  The  Finance  Gomnittee  reported  without  anendnen^S^R.  24o4, .  to 
suspojrfa  certain  import  taxes  on  copper  (S.Rept.  98)  (pp.  3424—6). 


^-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES.  Sen.  0‘ Daniel,  Te: 
munists”  from  Government  (pp.  3445—8). 


spoke  in  favor  of  removing 


-  d  — 


7.  ADJOURNED  until  Tues.,  Apr.  15  (p.  3451) • 

HOUSE 


J 


HOT  INV  SESSION.  Next  meet ing  Mon. ,  Apr.  l4. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 


g.  NAT IONAiSfOHE ST S .  S.  1090,  By  Sen.  Thye,  Minn,  (for  himself  and  Se/i  Bell, 

Minn.),  safeguard  and  consolidate  certain  areas  of  exceptional  public  value 
within  the Nhinerior  National  Eorest,  Minn.  To  Agriculture  aiid^rcr e stry  Com¬ 
mittee.  (p.\3426.) 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


9.  .  APPROPRIATIONS. Ten.^Myers,  Pa.,  inserted  his  statement  bauore  the  Appropriations 
subcommittee  on  labo. ^Federal  Security  appropriations  Cpp.  A17II— 4) . 


10.  NEWSPRINT  SHORTAGE.  SenV.  Brooks,  Ill.,  inserted  Col/  Robt.  R.  McCormick's  (edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Tribune)  statement  on  the  newsprint  /nortage  (pp.  A17l^— 5)« 


COMMIT  TEEliE  ARINGS  Released  G.P.O. 


11.  FARM  LABOR.  H.R.  2102  and  S.  72\  farm  lab^r  supply  program.  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Pore stry  Committee. 


12.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  H.J.Res.  134,  relief  \s/l stance  to  countries  devastated  by  war. 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


13.  RUBBER.  S.J.Res.  79>  S.J.Res.  S3,  afid  H.JJfies.  77 j  rubber  production  and  import- 
ation  policy.  Senate  Banking  e.ryp  CurrencySEommittee. 


l4.  COPPER  IMPORTS.  H.R.  24o4,  co/foer  imoort  tax\uspension.  Senate  Finance  Cbrimittee. 


15.  TRANSPORTATION.  H.J.Res.  12£  and  123,  providing  ocean  transportation  service  to 
and  from  Alaska.  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 


16.  PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSIO^.  S.  Con. Res.  1,  S.I39,  S.  536,Vmd  S.  564,  succession  to 
the  Presidency.  Senate  Rules  and  Administration  Committee. 


17.  LABOR.  S.  55  a,ndy6„J.Res  22,  Pt.  2,  labor  relations  progra^u  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  jt ommi'ttee. 

Investigation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Hobbs  Amendment  in  Suppressing 
Racketeering/  House  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments' ^Committee. 


IS.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  S.  936,  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Senate  3^ reign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee* 
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COMMITTEjj^HSARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENTS  for  Apr.l4;  H.  Appropriations,  agricultural^,  ^defi¬ 
ciency#  and  Government  corporations  appropriations  bills  (ex.);  S.  Expenditures  in 
Executive  Departments,  merger  of  quarantine  services;  S.  Civil  Service,  Government 
caf/teriasj  H.  Judiciary,  review  of  orders  under  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  and  \ 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act;  S.  Appropriations,  first  deficiency  and  A 
_Jra.bor- Federal  Security  appropriations ;  H,  Public  Lands,  abolish  Jackson  Hole  Monu— V 
■ment;  H.  Appropriations ,  State,  Justice,  Commerce  and  Judiciary  appropriation  (ex.). 
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S.  1095.  A  bill  to  facilitate  rights-of-way 
through  restricted  Osage  Indian  land,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1096.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  imposition  of 
restrictions  against  alienation  of  certain 
classes  of'  personal  property  acquired  from 
the  restricted  funds  of  members  of  the  Osage 
Indian  Tribe  in  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

. 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  submitted 
an  amendment  and  Mr.  BALDWIN  sub¬ 
mitted  amendments  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  them,  respectively,  to  the  bill 
(S.  938)  to  provide  for  .  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  whicn  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

REDUCTION  OP  INCOME  TAX^-AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  McCARRAN  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  hi?h  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  1)  to  reduce  indivicn^l 
income-tax  payments,  which  was  re 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated; 

H.  R.  341.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Reuben  Malkin; 

H.  R  389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  de¬ 
pendents  of  Carl  B.  Sanborn; 

H  R.  400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Gordon; 

H.  R.  422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
and  Natalia  Picchi; 

H.  R.  437.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Iva 
Gavin; 

H.  R  654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
Portland  Cement  Co.;  , 

H.  R.  704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Jane  Sherman  and  W.  D.  Sherman; 

H.  R.  722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
A.  Clark; 

H.  R.  723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
guardian  of  Hunter  A.  Hoagland,  a  minor; 

H.  R.  828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
Compensation  Insurance  Fund  of  California; 

H.  R.  914.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Corenevsky; 

H.  R.  925.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Therese 
R.  Cohen; 

H.  R.  986.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leslie 
H.  Ashlock; 

H.  R.  1064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred 
Weber; 

H.  R.  1065.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the,jes- 
tate  of  Thomas  Gambacorto; 

H.  R.  1068.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pjfarson 
Remedy  Co.; 

H.  R.  1091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Georgia  Lanser; 

H.  R.  1092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Spitzer; 

II.  R.  1093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  Lane 
Powers  and  Elaine  Powers  TJfiylor; 

H.  R.  1176.  An  act  for  /Ire  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Kempton  Baile 

H.  R.  1221.  An  act  irfc  the  relief  of  Eva 
Bilobran; 

H.  R.  1318.  An  acj^  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Fuku  Kurokawa  Tjirurn; 

H.  R.  1393.  Any^ct  for  the  relief  of  Donna 
L.  I.  Carlisle;  / 

H.  R.  1482.  All  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
legal  guardian  of  Gilda  Cowan,  a  minor; 

H.  R.  15 yt.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
disbursing  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  /nd  for  other  purposes; 

H.  Hr  1791.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Thepuore  A.  Geissman;  and 

l.  2389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harriet 
6wnsend  Bottomley;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 
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H.  R.  1844.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  to  grant  ease¬ 
ments  in  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States  under  his  supervision  and  control,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

H.  R.  2199.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tory  of  the  Interior  to  issue  a  patent  in  fee 
to  Henry  Big  Day  and  other  heirs  of  Catherine 
Shield  Chief,  deceased,  to  certain  lands  on  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  2248.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  to  grant  an  easement  and  to 
convey  to  the  Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co. 
a  tract  of  land  comprising  a  portion  of  Camp 
Livingston  in  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PROPOSED  TAFT  LABOR  RELATIONS 

BILL— STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  WAG¬ 
NER 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner],  who  is  necessarily  absent,  to 
have  included  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
a  statement  by  him  on  the  labor  rela¬ 
tions  bill  proposed  by  the  able  Senator, 
im  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  for  committej 
consideration. 

Tftere  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  tvas  ordered  to  be  printed  ]/.  the 
Record\is  follows: 

STATEMENlSpF  SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  WKGNER  ON 

THE  PROPOSED  TAFT  LABOR  RELATIONS  BILL 

The  omnibflk  labor  bill  offered  by  Senator 
Taft  for  consideration  by  hisiEommittee  has 
already  served  aViseful  pujnic  purpose.  It 
has  cleared  the  ainpf  all  tlffe  sham,  pretense, 
and  demagogery  of  fSae  la^t  few  months  that 
the  Republican  leaddteflip  seeks  to  modify 
the  labor  laws  only  tfPypromote  equality  in 
collective  bargaininsa^inckindustrial  peace. 

The  bill  would Aurn  t\e  clock  back  in 
labor  relations,  n/  to  conditions  that  existed^, 
before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was 
adopted,  but  yin  many  instances  to  those 
that  obtained  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  when  ytbor  had  to  fight  for  nl^  right  to 
organize.. 

The  hni  is  a  very  thick  one,  so  I  cSn  only 
discus^ a  few  of  its  high  lights.  It  contains 
a  confused  hodgepodge  of  wholesale  revkit- 
ing^of  our  labor  law,  in  language  so  ambig 
oJs  and  complex  that  it  would  require 
east  another  decade  of  extensive,  costly,' i 
rand  exasperating  court  litigation  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  full  meaning  and  impact  of  the 
legislation.  It  would  be  a  Roman  holiday 
for  high-priced  lawyers. 

Those  who  remain  under  the  coverage  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  will  have 
only  nominal  protection,  for  the  heart  is  cut 
out  of  the  statute.  But  under  a  catch-all 
definition  of  supervisor,  the  bill  would  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  protection  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  foremen  and  a  great 
many  classes  of  minor  clerical  employees. 
The  bill  excludes  agricultural  workers  and 
the  other  classes  of  workers  now  covered. 
It  is  a  strange  way  indeed  to  prove  one's  faith 
in  the  fundamental  right  of  self -organiza¬ 
tion  and  collective  bargaining  by  limiting 
and  restricting  the  number  of  those  who  are 
to  enjoy  this  precious  right.- 

Company-dominated  unions  which  have 
enslaved  labor  in  the  past  are  to  be  brought 
back,  for  they  will  be  able  to  participate 
on  the  same  footing  with  legitimate  unions 
in  an  employee  election.  The  employer  will 
again  be  able  to  sit  on  both  sides  of  the 
bargaining  table. 

No  longer  will  good  faith  in  intent  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  be  the  test  of  bargaining. 
All  that  will  be  required  will  be  to  meet  at 
reasonable  times  and  confer.  How  will  in¬ 
dustrial  peace  be  promoted  by  a  provision 


which  leaves  the  shell  of  collective  bargain 
ing  and  cuts  out  the  core? 

By  substituting  the  narrower  term  “work¬ 
ing  conditions”  for  the  present  broader  term 
“conditions  of  employment,”  the  b Us  would 
narrow  the  scope  of  collective  baimining  to 
exclude  many  subjects,  such  as,  perhaps,  pen¬ 
sion  plans,  insurance  funds,  wMch  properly 
belong  in  the  employer-emphdyee  relation¬ 
ship  and  in  regard  to  whicji  the  employer 
should  not  have  the  poweyCf  industrial  ab¬ 
solutism. 

Even  when  a  contracts  entered  into,  {he 
bill  would  underminar  its  effectiveness  by 
undermining  the  position  of  the  union  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  contract  is  carried  out 
in  its  application jfo  specific  cases.  This  the 
bill  accomplish^  by  rendering  unnecessary 
the  intervention  and  presence  of  the  union 
when  individual  grievances  are  being  settled. 
The  pictur^ftf  the  unequal  struggle  between 
the  powerful  corporation  and  the  helpless 
individual  employee  is  once  more  restored. 

The  A al  purpose  of  the  bill  to  break  the 
back  m  labor  is  shown  also  by  other  provi¬ 
sion^  Instead  of  enacting  some  guaranties 
ag*nst  possible  abuses  the  bill  would  elimi- 
Tte  the  closed  shop  as  a  subject  for  required 
Collective  bargaining.  How  would  industrial 
’  peace  be  served  When  the  employer  would 
not  even  have  to  sit  down  and  talk  the  mat¬ 
ter  over?  He  is  not  even  now  required  to 
agree  to  a  closed-shop  contract  or  to  any 
agreement,  for  that  matter. 

The  prize  exhibit  is  the  attempt  of  the  bill 
to  break  up  national  unions  by  preventing 
them  from  acting  as  a  unit  in  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  This  attempt  to  eliminate  indus¬ 
try-wide  and  regional  collective  bargaining 
would  play  havoc  with  many  industries,  such 
as  the  needle  trades,  where  this  type  of  bar¬ 
gaining  has  contributed  to  industrial  peace 
and  prosperity.  It  is  unthinkable  that  in 
our  economy  where  businesses  are  operated 
on  a  national  scale,  a  serious  proposal  shall 
be  made  to  break  up  labor  unions  and  put 
collective  bargaining  back  on  the  company- 
union  basis  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  that  colos¬ 
sus  of  industrial  might,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers. 

The  same  purpose  to  destroy  labor’s  hard- 
earned  rights  is  apparent  in  the  bill’s  pro¬ 
cedural  provisions.  I  shall  mention  only 
two.  By  placing  a  limitation  of  6  months 
on  the  bringing  of  unfair  labor  practice 
charges,  the  bill  rewards  the  unscrupulous 
employer  who  by  duplicity  and  concealment 
can  cover  his  actions  which  have  deprived 
his  employees  of  their  legal  rights.  Why 
place  such  a  premium  on  illegality? 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would  render 
ie  NLRB  procedure  rather  futile,  for  each 
f£^  in  each  case  would  be  reviewed  all  over 
agaito  in  the  courts.  This  is  achieved  by 
depriving  the  NLRB  of  the  authority  now 
enjoyeek  by  other  administrative  agencies 
composed  of  specialists,  to  appraise  the  evi¬ 
dence  anckdetermine  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

While  weaBening  the  NLRB  the  bill  would 
throw  the  proBtem  of  labor  relations  into  the 
inexperienced  hands  of  the  courts  and  would 
revive  the  widespread  use  of  the  labor  in¬ 
junction.  Is  this  circulated  to  achieve  coop¬ 
eration  between  labor  and  management? 

No  constructive  apjmiach  to  the  problem 
of  labor  relations  is  made  by  this  bill.  In 
some  respects  it  is  ludicrkis.  For  instance, 
it  prohibits  labor  organizations  from  "inter - 
.  fering”  with  the  right  of  entployers  to  self¬ 
organization — as  if  any  worker  ever  acted 
to  interfere  with  the  incorporation  of  com¬ 
panies  or  the  formation  of  trade  associations. 
Would  solicitation  by  a  labor  organizer  to 
join  a  union  be  an  interference? 

There  is  no  fresh  point  of  view  evident  in 
the  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  labor  disputes.  Reliance  is  placed 
on  cooling-off  periods  which  our  war  experi¬ 
ence  proved  to  be  actually  heating-up 
intervals. 
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\The  few  proposals  that  are  found  in  the 
billv  such  as  those  pertaining  to  jurisdic¬ 
tional  disputes  and  arbitration  of  controver¬ 
sies  arising  under  a  contract,  which  have 
been  raised  by  President  Truman  and  could  ’ 
serve  as  A, basis  for  deliberation,  are  so  deeply 
buried  under  a  cluster  of  antilabor  measures 
that  they  are  lost  sight  of. 

By  fostering  uncertainty  and  confusion 
and  narrowing'the  scope  and  effectiveness  of 
collective  bargaining,  this  bill  would  con¬ 
tribute  not  to  the  evolution  of  a  just  and 
satisfactory  national  labor  policy,  but  to  in¬ 
dustrial  chaos,  strife^nd  violence.  As  such, 
this  bill  cannot  serv\.even  as  a  basis  for 
discussion. 

This  bill  constitutes  tkgrand  assault  on 
our  industrial  democracy X  It  is  an  attack 
further  to  undermine  the  forces  which  could 
help  to  raise  the  purchasingVnower  of  the 
people  at  the  very  time  when  business  itself 
is  becoming  alarmed  by  the  inordinate  profits 
it  is  reaping. 

If  the  Republican  leadership  in  Congress 
wants  to  assist  the  Communist  Party\in  the 
promotion  of  widespread  class  warfare,  in¬ 
dustrial  chaos,  and  economic  depression^  in 
this  country,  they  could  not  devise  a  better 
method  of  doing  so  than  recommending  tM 
enactment  of  such  legislation. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  basic  human 
rights  of  the  ordinary  citizen  should  dili¬ 
gently  and  vigorously  resist  such  legislation. 

MEETING  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  FEDERAL 

SECURITY 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Labor  and  Federal  Secu¬ 
rity  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
be  permitted  to  meet  at  2:30  o’clock  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  order  is  made. 
MEETING  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  A> 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  Committal  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  permitted 
to  sit  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  consent  is  granted. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE— ARTIC 
BY  SENATOR  FULBRIGHT 


THE  SUBCOB 
ON  RULES 


ITTEE  OF 
TO  ADMIN¬ 


MEETING  OF 
COMMITTEE 
ISTBATION 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER/  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  cphsent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  be  authorized  to  sit  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDENT  Lro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  consent  is  granted. 
APPROPRIATIONS  hoR  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LABOR — S1&TEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
MYERS 

[Mr.  MYERSjisked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  ifi  the  Record  a  statement  on 
the  Labor  Department  appropriation  bill 
made  by  him  before  the  Labor -Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendijofl 

THE  LILIENTHAL  NOMINATION— EDITO¬ 
RIAL'  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  IN- 
QU^lBiR 

[Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
ha  ye  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
ticed  “The  Lilienthal  Debate  Ends,”  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  April  11,  1947, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


[Mr.  FULBRIGHT  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “United  States  of  Europe,?  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  and  published  in  the  St?  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  April  6,  1947,  wlpch  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NEWSPRINT  AND  NEWSPAPERS/—  STATE¬ 
MENT  BY  COL.  ROBERT  R.  MQjSORMICK 

[Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  ^statement  on 
the  subject  of  newsprint  apct  newspapers, 
made  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Mcerfmick  on  March 
17,  1947,  before  the  subcommittee  investi¬ 
gating  the  newsprint  shoryge,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

SOCIALISM  IN  FRANOE  AND  ENGLAND— 
ADDRESS  BY  CO  W  ROBERT  R.  MC¬ 
CORMICK 

[Mr.  BROOKS  askld  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  tjfe  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Col.  Tt^hert  R.  McCormick  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  q#  March  21,  1947,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

AMERICA'S  T@N  LEGAL  COMMANDMENTS— 
ARTICLE  BY  ALBERT  BRICK 

[Mr.  COQPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
ift^e  prinjfed  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titrfed  “America’s  Ten  Legal  Commandments,” 
written  By  Albert  Brick,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  published  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Public 
Servicff\magazine,  which  appears  in  the 
Appeffdi; 

'  MAj\EN.  LAURENCE  S.  KUTER 

'he  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
?re  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
[ouse  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
875)  to  authorizkthe  President  to  ap¬ 
point  Maj.  Gen.  Laurence  S.  Kuter  as 
representative  of  th&LJnited  States  to  the 
Interim  Council  of  th&Provisional  Inter¬ 
national  Civil  AviationyOrganization  or  ; 
its  successor,  without  affecting  his  mili¬ 
tary  status  and  perquisite^,  which  was, 
on  page  2,  line  18,  after  “State”,  to  insert 
a  colon  and  “Provided  further^That  Ma¬ 
jor  General  Kuter  shall  not  remain  in 
this  position  for  more  than  2  yews  after 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act.” 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House.  \ 

-The  motion,  was-  agreed,  -to, 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  fa¬ 
vor  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  and 
the  granting  of  the  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  which  the  President  has  request¬ 
ed,  because,  in  my  judgment,  if  the  ex¬ 
pansionist  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  effectively  checked,  then  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  is  inevitable.  If  the  present  drift 
continues,  if  Russia  continues  to  pursue 
her  avowed  objective,  which  is  simply 
chaos,  revolution,  and  aggression  lead¬ 
ing  to  world  domination  fo.r  communism., 
there  can  be  no  peace.  If  we  sit  idly  by 
and  permit  Russia  to  pick  off  free  peoples 
one  by  one,  and  meet  these  aggressions 
with  weak,  vacillating  appeasement,  as 
France  and  England  in  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Hitler  prior  to  1939,  and  as  we  have 
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met  the  aggressions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
up  to  this  time,  then  we  permit  Russia  to 
become  stronger  and  more  powerful  with 
the  digestion  of  each  conquest,  and  the 
conflict  between  us  will  thereby  come  at 
a  time  when  we  are  placed  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage. 

There  is  no  sense  in  American  ap¬ 
peasement  of  Russia,  because  we  are  the 
strongest  and  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world,  much  stronger  and  more  able 
at  the  present  time  to  wage  war  than  is 
the  Soviet  Union.  Russia  realizes  this, 
and  she  attempts  to  weaken  us  by  creat¬ 
ing  internal  strife  and  discord;  and  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  Axis  Powers  did,  proceeds  to 
pick  off  her  neighbors  one  by  one,  digest 
their  resources,  and  feverishly  build  up 
her  industrial  capacity  to  wage  war.  Her 
policy  is  to  bide  her  time,  and  to  become 
a  stronger  nation  through  conquest  and 
preparation  at  home,  until  her  strength 
is  greater  than  our  own.  Our  policy  of 
appeasing  her  v/ill  not  lead  to  peace,  but 
is  certain  to  cause  war;  and  therefore  I 
say  President  Truman’s  present  program 
to  prevent  Russian  aggression  and  stop 
the  spread  of  communism  is  a  program 
of  peace  and  not  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  which  the  bill  embodies  will,  if  it 
is  possible  to  do  so,  avert  World  War  III, 
which  otherwise  seems  inevitable.  It 
strengthens  democratic  governments  to 
the  point  where  they  can  resist  aggres¬ 
sion.  It  seeks  to  build  a  stable  economy 
under  which  mankind  will  prosper. 
After  all,  the  best  weapon  against  com¬ 
munism  is  the  establishment  of  prosper¬ 
ous  peoples  and  strong  democratic  gov¬ 
ernments.  This  we  attempt  to  do. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  from  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Winston  Churchill  which  appears 
in  the  current  issue  of  Life  magazine: 

It  is  certainly  not  strange  that  American 
opinion  should  he  greatly  influenced  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman,  General  Marshall,  Mr.  Baruch, 
Senator  Vanderberg,  Senator  Connally,  and 
other  champions  of  peace  and  progress  in 
trying  to  nip  evil  in  the  bud,  quench  fire  at 
its  outbreak,  and  stop  pestilence  by.  timely 
inoculation. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  wholesome 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Our  memory  is  indeed  short  if  we  can¬ 
not  recall  the  quiescent  policy  which  was 
adopted  by  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  when  Italy  attacked  Ethiopia,  and 
when  an  upstart  Hitler,  with  his  regime 
in  swaddling  clothes  defied  the  world 
and  marched  into  the  Rhineland  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  We  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  the  pacist  and  the 
idealist  who  adjured  the  policy  upon 
France  and  England  not  to  resist  this 
treaty  violation.  What  was  the  result, 
Mr.  President?  Hardly  had  the  cobble¬ 
stones  of  the  Rhineland  ceased  ringing 
with  the  echoes  of  Prussian  boots  when 
thousands  of  miles  away  the  Japanese 
aggressor,  taking  heart  from  the  weak¬ 
ness  displayed  by  the  world  powers,  at¬ 
tacked  China,  and  World  War  II  had  in 
reality  begun. 

Yes,  at  that  time  the  same  cry  was 
heard,  “This  is  aggression!  This  must 
be  turned  oyer  to  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.”  The  League  met  at  Geneva,  and 
the  world  remembers  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  position  of  the  United 
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States,  friends  crept  to  the  side  of  the 
aggressor  within  the  sanctuary  of  the 
League  and  the  rape  of  China  was  con¬ 
doned.  The  League  of  Nations  met, 
argued,  bickered,  and  that  was  all. 
There  was  Axis  and  Communist  agres¬ 
sion  in  Spain. 

Mr.  President,  with  arguing  and 
shadow  boxing  on  the  part  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  with  the  Cry  of  noninterven¬ 
tion  in  the  air,  who  can  say  they  were 
surprised  when  Hitler  made  his  demands 
on  Czechoslovakia?  More  than  that, 
Mr.  President,  who  was  surprised  when 
Munich  came,  and  the  capitulation  oc- 
cured?  And  who  was  surprised  at  what 
happened  to  Austria  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia?  And  finally  came  that  grim  day 
when  Hitler  marched  into  Poland  be¬ 
cause  of  his  connivance  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  all  remember  a  dazed  world 
tolerated  the  months  and  months  of  the 
phony  war.  But,  Mr.  President,  that 
war  was  not  phony.  It  was  merely  the 
Gethsemane  prior  to  the  crucifixion; 
then  war  in  all  of  its  devastating  fury 
burst  upon  mankind ;  all  of  which  sprang 
from  appeasement,  and  the  failure  to 
stop  aggression  before  it  was  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  now  seen  what 
has  recently  occurred  in  the  Balkan  and 
Baltic  countries,  in  Finland,  and  in 
Korea.  We  have  seen  the  tentative  ag¬ 
gression  into  Iran  and,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  today  feeling  the  totalitarian 
pressure  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  so  that 
the  peace-loving  people  of  the  world 
realize  that  we  are  once  more  confronted 
with  a  Rhineland,  a  Manchuria,  an 
Ethiopia,  a  China,  a  Czechoslovakia, 
and  a  Poland. 

Mr.  President,  who  can  deny  that  to¬ 
day  the  heel  of  a  totalitarian  tyranny  is 
poised  upon  the  boundary  of  Greece? 
Overwhelming  odds  stand  pointed  today 
upon  the  boundaries  of  Turkey.  Pres¬ 
sure  constantly  maintained,  pressure  of 
the  threat  of  invasion,  is  gradually  eat¬ 
ing  away  the  economic  foundation  of 
those  two  nations. 

Russia’s  position  is  simple :  “I  have  a 
slave  economy  and  because  I  have  slavery 
I  can  maintain  large  armies  and  create 
discord  throughout  the  earth.”  Then 
she  says,  “To  meet  my  threats  you,  too, 
will  have  to  adopt  slavery  or  perish.” 
This  is  the  battle  between  Russia  and 
the  world. 

This  threat  of  war  is  real.  It  follows 
the  pattern  used  toward  all  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  succumbed  within  the 
rigid  confines  of  the  iron  curtain.  Yet 
again  today  we  hear  the  same  voices 
which  we  heard  amid  the  sounds  of  the 
Prussian  boots  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 
We  hear  the  voices  of  nonintervention; 
we  hear  the  voices  of  millions  of  good 
people  who  hate  and  detest  war,  but  who 
persist  in  living  in  a  world  of  fantasy 
and  wishful  thinking. 

Yes,  we  all  want  peace;  but  we  should 
not  be  timid  about  its  preservation. 
Peace  is  not  bought  at  the  price  of  timid¬ 
ity.  Peace  is  a  constantly  challenging 
thing  and  we  must  pay  the  price  of  peace 
in  courageous  and  realistic  action,  which 
alone  can  assure  its  realization. 

Mr.  President,  at  Yalta,  at  Tehran, 
and  at  Potsdam  our  country  consum¬ 
mated  agreements  with  Russia.  It  was 
solemnly  agreed,  among  other  things, 


that  the  people  of  liberated  areas  would 
be  free  to  set  up  governments  of  their 
own  choosing  and  that  there  would  be 
no  government  forced  upon  them  by  any 
other  power.  One  of  the  great  war  aims 
of  the  United  States  was  to  assure  that 
mankind  would  be  free — free  from  fear; 
free  from  tyranny;  free  from  oppression; 
that  all  peoples  in  liberated  areas  would 
be  free  to  set  up  governments  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  to  go  their  own  way 
without  coercion  and  without  domina¬ 
tion  by  any  other  power.  This  was  the 
pledged  word  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
Government  relied  upon  it  and  accepted 
in  good  faith  their  promises.  Moreover, 
Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  formal 
agreements,  Mr.  Stalin  assured  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  at  Tehran  that  he  de¬ 
sired  no  territories  in  Europe;  that  his 
own  country  was  only  half  populated 
and  that  Russia  would  spend  her  efforts- 
in  developing  her  own  country,  and 
would  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  well-ordered  world  where  man¬ 
kind  could  grow  and  develop  in  peace 
and  security.  These  were  the  solemn 
pledges  of  the  Russian  Government,  and 
our  own  Government  placed  faith  and 
reliance  therein.  Ah,  Mr.  President, 
how  that  faith  was  wholly  misplaced. 

Our  Government  and  people  had  then 
and  now  have  nothing  but  friendship  and 
admiration  for  the  Russian  people.  We 
have  never  sought  anything  from  them. 
We  greatly  helped  them  both  during  the 
war  and  since  at  great  material  sacri¬ 
fices  to  ourselves.  As  peoples  we  are 
friends  today.  We  desire  the  continued 
friendship  of  Russia,  but  we  demand 
that  the  Russian  Government  cease  ag¬ 
gression  and  the  threat  of  war.  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet 
Government  shows  that  its  word  is 
worthless.  Its  solemn  aggreements  are 
broken  at  will. 

Pope  Pius  XII  wrote  at  Christmas 
1945: 

The  indispensable  element  in  all  peaceful 
living  among  nations — the  very  soul  of  jurid¬ 
ical  relations  among  them — is  mutual  trust 
based  on  the  belief  that  each  party  will  re¬ 
spect  its  plighted  word. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  treaties, 
agreements,  the  plighted  word  of  Com¬ 
munists  are  worthless  because  it  is  part 
of  official  Soviet  policy  to  deceive.  Lenin 
revealed  in  1920  the  real  foundation  of 
Communist  tactics,  strategy,  and  inter¬ 
national  diplomacy  when  he  stated,  and 
set  it  down  as  official  Communist  doc¬ 
trine: 

We  have  to  use  any  ruse,  dodges,  tricks, 
cunning,  unlawful  method,  concealment,  and 
veiling  of  truth. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  can  never 
have  a  binding  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  until  they  prove  by  actions 
the  integrity  of  their  pledged  word.  All 
the  proof  to  date  shows  that  they  fol¬ 
low  this  line  of  deceit  and  falsehood  set 
down  by  Lenin.  They  heed  not  the  in¬ 
junction  of  justice  and  morality.  The 
will  to  use  superior  force  is  the  only 
power  on  earth  that  they  heed. 

We  have  the  promise  of  peace,  but  we 
do  not  have  peace.  We  are  still  face  to 
face  with  totalitarian  aggression;  the  ag¬ 
gression  of  the  left  instead  of  the  aggres¬ 


sion  of  the  right.  Italy  and  totalitarian 
Germany  are  gone.  The  menace  of  to¬ 
talitarian  German  and  Italian  imperial¬ 
ism  is  gone.  In  its  place  there  has  arisen 
the  expansionist  totalitarian  imperial¬ 
ism  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Solely  because 
of  Russian  predatory  conduct,  its  poli¬ 
cies  of  conquest,  its  intent  of  world  domi¬ 
nation,  there  is  no  peace.  There  do  not 
exist  in  the  world  today  the  conditions  by 
which  mankind  can  develop,  can  re-cre¬ 
ate  its  prosperity,  and  work  out  its  des¬ 
tiny  in  freedom.  The  better  world,  for 
which  we  sacrificed  and  fought,  is  not 
here.  The  peace  of  the  world,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  threatened  today  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  dictatorship  of  the  Soviet  Union  just 
as  it  was  by  Hitler.  Hitler  was  no  more 
unscrupulous  than  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment.  Of  the  two  Russia  is  better  organ¬ 
ized,  has  greater  resources,  and  more 
numerous  fifth  columns.  The  safety  and 
security  of  mankind. are  certainly  in  as 
much  peril  today  from  Stalin  as  they 
were  yesterday  from  Hitler. 

What  has  been  the  conduct  of  Russia, 
Mr.  President?  Since  1939  the  following 
countries  with  populations  as  indicated, 
were  either  annexed,  occupied  by  the 
Red  army,  or  taken  over  by  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  through  the  installation  of  puppet 
regimes  which  are  controlled  by  Moscow 
and  which  have  been  placed  by  force 
over  their  unwilling  populations : 

Asia  : 

North  China  (area  held  by 
Chinese  Soviet  Bed 

army) _  75,  000,  000 

Manchuria _  45,  000,  000 

North  Korea _  10, 000,  000 


Total  in  Asia _  130,  000, 000 


Europe : 

Poland _  35,  000,  000 

Eastern  Germany _  25,  000,  000 

Rumania _  20,  000,  000 

Yugoslavia _  15,  700, 000 

Hungary _ . _  10,  000,  000 

Bulgaria _  6,  300,  000 

Lithuania _  2, 000,  000 

Latvia _  2,  000,  000 

Estonia _  1,  000,  000 

Albania _  1,  000,  000 


Total  in  Europe -  118,000,000 

In  addition  the  following  European 
countries  are  today  under  partial  control 
by  the  Soviet  Government,  and  threat¬ 
ened  with  complete  control  by  the  Soviet 
Government: 

Czechoslovakia _  15,  000,  000 

Austria _  7,  000,  000 

Finland _  3,  800,  000 


Total _  25,  800,  000 

Thus  16  nations  or  parts  of  nations,  in¬ 
habited  by  273,000,000  people  have  come 
under  the  dominance  of  the  hammer  and 
sickle  as  a  result  of  recent  aggression. 
Russia  has  more  than  doubled  her  popu¬ 
lation  and  tripled  her  resources.  Is  it 
not  time  to  call  a  halt? 

In  these  vast  areas,  Mr.  President,  as 
in  Russia  herself,  every  last  vestige  of 
human  liberty  has  been  suppressed. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  best 
people  of  every  class  who  opposed  the 
imposition  of  the  atheistic,  godless  Com¬ 
munist  dictatorship,  and  those  who 
sought  to  preserve  their  freedom,  have 
been  ruthlessly  murdered  or  shipped  off 
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to  Siberia  as  slaves.  A  ruthless  dictator¬ 
ship  has  been  imposed  on  these  peoples 
by  force  against  their  will.  Their  rights 
and  liberties  are  denied,  and  in  reality 
they  are  held  in  slavery  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  dictatorship.  These  Communist 
dictatorships,  under  the  control  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  by  Moscow  itself,  are  guilty  of 
every  crime  which  was  charged  against 
the  Hitler  regime  in  Germany.  Terror 
and  violence  hold  sway,  and  the  crimes 
committed  are  just  on  as  large  a  scale 
as  those  committed  by  the  Axis  coun¬ 
tries. 

Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  are 
the  first  nations  in  modern  history  which 
have  recognized  and  practiced  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  human  slavery  as  applied  to  the 
white  race.  Normally,  in  the  prison 
camps  of  Russia  in  the  past  15  years 
there  have  probably  never  been  less  than 
10,000,000  men  and  women  working  in 
semistarvation,  often  in  the  Arctic 
north,  where  the  average  expectation  of 
life  is  6  years.  These  were  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Their  only  crimes 
were  opposition  to  communism,  and  the 
love  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man. 
The  number  of  slave  laborers  is  much 
greater  today,  due  to  the  millions  of  slave 
laborers  from  what  we  naively  call  lib¬ 
erated  countries  and  the  nationals  of 
former  enemy  states.  Indeed,  there  is 
more  slavery  on  the  earth  today  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  world’s  history, 
because  communism  is  the  greatest  of 
all  enslavers. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  human  misery 
within  the  fiery  furnace  of  communism, 
there  is  the  imminent  threat  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  spreading;  establishment  of  a 
puppet  government  in  Iran  was  attempt¬ 
ed  by  Russia  in  flagrant  violation  of  her 
pledged  word.  Demands  are  being  made 
upon  Turkey.  Armed  Communist  bands 
equipped  by  Russia  or  her  satellites  are 
violating  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Greece  and  attempting  to  set  up  a  Com¬ 
munist  dictatorship  there.  Russia  is  de¬ 
manding  the  control  of  Tripolitania  un¬ 
der  trusteeship.  She  seeks  a  base  in 
Eritrea.  Throughout  the  whole  Middle 
East  Communist  agents,  work  to  bring 
this  vast  area  under  the  control  of  Mos¬ 
cow.  Civil  war  inspired  by  communism 
flares  up  in  China,  and  peace  is  denied 
this  unhappy  land.  In  every  country  in 
North  and  South  America  Communist 
agents,  under  the  direction  of  Moscow, 
are  at  work  to  create  strife  and  discord 
and  to  bring  those  countries  within  the 
Russian  orbit.  Spies  directed  from  Mos¬ 
cow  attempt  to  ferret  out  the  military 
secrets  of  friendly  states  and  allies.  In 
France,  Italy,  the  American,  British,  and 
French  zones  of  Germany,  and  in  other 
countries  the  attempt  is  being  made  to 
infiltrate  and  to  take  these  countries 
from  within,  or  to  weaken  them  so  that, 
like  ripe  plums,  they  will  fall  to  Soviet 
Russia.  A  desperate,  hungry  people  cal¬ 
culate  not  where  they  go.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  is  the  only  power  re¬ 
maining  in  the  world  strong  enough  to 
prevent  Communist  expansion,  and 
throughout  the  whole  world  their  propa¬ 
ganda  preaches  hatred  against  us  and  is 
attempting  to  inflame  the  peoples  of  the 
world  against  the  United  States. 


All  of  this  fits  into  a  common  plan. 
Soviet  communism  is  pursuing  its  orig¬ 
inal  and  fundamental  Communist  pol¬ 
icy — the  conquest  of  the  world  for  com¬ 
munism,  the  domination  of  the  world 
for  communism,  the  destruction  of  the 
countries  of  the  world.  And  it  is  re¬ 
affirming  its  doctrine  that  war  will  be 
resorted  to  where  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  program. 

In  my  humble  judgment  this  is  the 
greatest  crisis  in  the  Christian  era. 
Oriental  communism  directed  from  Mos¬ 
cow  seeks  to  destroy  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  western  culture.  It  has  made 
great  progress;  our  danger  is  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  modern  or  medieval 
history.  This  is  the  third  invasion  of 
the  west.  Vienna  has  fallen.  Eastern 
and  central  Europe  are  occupied.  The 
danger  is  greater  than  at  any  time  since 
Genghis  Khan  was  thrown  back  in 
Poland. 

Take  the  case  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
These  are  very  poor  countries  without 
resources.  What  does  Russia  want 
with  them?  She  says  she  wants  the 
port  of  Salonika  in  Greece.  But  it  is 
economically  unprofitable  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  operate  this  port  instead  of 
Odessa.  This  is  not  the  reason.  Greece 
has  military  position.  The  control  of 
Greece  would  outflank  Turkey  and  the 
Dardanelles.  Air  power  in  Greece 
would  control  the  entire  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Our  communications  through 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  cut. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  reasons  for 
the  Soviet  desire  to  control  Turkey? 
The  claim  that  she  desires  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  the 
open  seas  falls  flat  when  one  under¬ 
stands  that  the  control  of  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  would  not  give  her  access  to  the 
high  seas.  The  Mediterranean  would 
still  be  controlled  by  the  fortresses  of 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and  access  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  would  still  be  shut  off  by 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  President,  Turkey  and  Greece, 
poor  though  they  are,  have  great  mili¬ 
tary  significance.  He  who  controls  them 
controls  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Land-based  aircraft  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  would  seal  off  much  of  North  Africa 
and  the  Near  East.  In  fact,  we  would 
be  shut  off  from  vital  oil  supplies.  If 
those  countries  were  to  fall,  the  whole 
Middle  East  would  fall  under  Commu¬ 
nist  control  and  this  great  area,  with  vast 
resources,  would  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  the  hammer  and  sickle.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  be  made  stronger  for  the 
inevitable  final  conflict  for  world  do¬ 
minion  which  communism  decrees.  The 
Soviet  Government’s  attempt  to  absorb 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  a  military  plan 
greatly  to  weaken  the  United  States  and 
to  strengthen  the  Soviet  hand  for  pro¬ 
spective  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  fits  into  a 
common  pattern.  This  is  all  part  and 
parcel  of  the  great  objective  for  which 
the  Politburo  is  driving.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  the  ultimate  objective  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  It  is  today  what 
it  has  always  been,  and  that  is  world 
domination. 

Time  and  time  again  the  leaders  of 
communism  have  stated  and  reiterated 


that  their  aim  was  world  communism. 
The  Official  History  of  the  Communist 
Party  states: 

Study  of  the  history  of  the  Communist 
Party  strengthens  the  certainty  of  the  final 
victory  of  the  great  task  of  the  Lenin-Stalin 
Party:  The  victory  of  communism  in  the 
whole  world! 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  aim  of  com¬ 
munism;  and  the  policy  and  actions  of 
the  Communist  dictatorship  of  Russia 
have  always  been  to  carry  this  program 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion.  It  is  carried 
out  by  infiltration  when  control  can  be 
gained  by  this  method,  and  if  not  by  in¬ 
filtration,  by  military  occupation  and  by 
war  where  war  is  necessary.  • 

Stalin,  in  his  book  Problems  of  Lenin¬ 
ism,  which  is  the  Mein  Kampf  for  Russia 
and  the  Bible  of  world  communism, 
states: 

The  basic  fact  *  *  *  is  that  there  no 

longer  exists  a  world  wide  capitalist  system. 
Now  that  a  Soviet  country  has  come  into 
existence  *  *  *  world-wide  capitalism 

has  ceased  to  exist.  The  world  has  been 
severed  into  two  camps,  the  imperialist  camp 
and  the  anti-imperialist  camp  (vol.  1,  p. 
369). 

We  are  living,  not  merely  in  one  state, 
but  in  a  system  of  states;  and  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  Soviet  Republic  should 
continue  to  exist  interminably  side  by  side 
with  imperialist  states.  Ultimately,  one  or 
another  must  conquer.  Pending  this  devel¬ 
opment,  a  number  of  terrible  clashes  between 
the  Soviet  Republic  and  the  bourgeois  states 
must  inevitably  occur.  (Vol.  1,  p.  56,  quot¬ 
ing  from  Lenin,  Works,  Russian  edition, 
vol.  XVI,  p.  102.) 

I  quote  from  Lenin: 

Prom  the  time  a  Socialist  government  is 
established  in  any  one  country,  questions 
must  be  determined  *  *  *  solely  from 

the  point  of  view  of  what  is  best  for  the 
development  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
Socialist  revolution  which  has  already  be¬ 
gun.  The  question  whether  it  is  possible  to 
undertake  at  once  a  revolutionary  war  must 
be  answered  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  actual  conditions  and  the  interest  of  the 
Socialist  Revolution  which  has  already  be¬ 
gun.  (Lenin,  Twenty-one  Theses,  January 
20,  1918.) 

To  give  a  further  insight  into  their 
program  I  quote  from  a  September  1929 
issue  of  Pravda,  one  of  the  official  Soviet 
Government  publications : 

The  world-wide  nature  of  our  program  is 
not  mere  talk,  but  an  all-embracing  and 
blood-soaked  reality.  It  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  *  *  *  Our  ultimate  aim  is  world 

communism;  our  fighting  preparations  are 
for  world  revolution^  for  the  conquest  of 
power  on  a  world-wide  scale,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  world  proletarian  dictator¬ 
ship. 

This  is  a  fundamental  Soviet  policy, 
Mr.  President.  These  are  the  goals  to 
which  the  Communist  hierarchy  is 
driving. 

Stalin’s  statement  is  that  war  between 
the  Soviet  Communists  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  states  is  certain.  All  the  actions 
of  the  Communist  Government  show  that 
she  has  embarked  upon  her  program  of 
world-wide  conquest,  and  that  when  she 
is  strengthened  and  has  had  time  to  di¬ 
gest  the  resources  of  the  countries  which 
she  has  overrun,  and  had  time  to  build 
up  her  own  shattered  economy  and  in¬ 
dustrial  capacity,  she  hopes  to  carry  to 
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the  ultimate  conclusion  her  policy  of 
world  domination  for  communism. 

On  February  10,  1946,  in  order  to  re¬ 
iterate  that  the  policy  of  Communist  ex¬ 
pansion  had  not  been  abandoned,  Stalin 
stated : 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  think  that  the 
war  arose  accidentally  or  as  a  result  of  the 
fault  of  some  statesman.  Although  these 
faults  did  exist,  the  war  arose  in  reality  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  development  of 
the  world  economic  and  political  forces  on 
the  basis  of  monopoly  capitalism. 

No  doubt  remains  of  Stalin’s  determi¬ 
nation  to  persist  in  his  policy  of  aggres¬ 
sive  Soviet  imperialism.  Stalin  believes, 
and  sincerely  so,  that  the  only  road  to 
permanent  peace  is  the  destruction  of 
the  democratic  states  and  the  conquest 
of  the  world  for  communism.  In  1946 
he  announced  as  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  new  5-year  plan  the  development 
of  a  steel  production  of  60,000,000  tons 
a  year.  This  is  three  times  the  Russian 
steel  production  of  1940  and  is  greater 
than  the  combined  steel  production  of 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Great  Britain  in 
1940.  In  addition  to  this,  Stalin  now 
controls  the  steel  production  of  Silesia, 
Manchuria,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and 
Hungary.  A  nation’s  steel  production 
is  the  basic  measure  of  industrial  ca¬ 
pacity  to  make  war.  The  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  are  desperately  in  need  of  consumer 
goods,  but  giving  up  the  production  of 
consumer  goods,  the  goods  of  peace,  and 
concentrating  on  building  up  a  basic  in¬ 
dustry  for  war  makes  plain  the  Soviet 
Government’s  intentions.  In  addition, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Russian 
purchases  from  abroad  are  chiefly  ma¬ 
chinery  and  industrial  equipment  to  be 
used  in  building  up  basic  industry  for 
war.  Since  1939  the  Soviet  Government, 
without  provocation,  has  waged  aggres¬ 
sive  war  against  six  free,  independent, 
and  sovereign  peoples — Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Fin¬ 
land — states  which  were  unable  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves.  Her  failure  to  live  up 
to  her  agreements  regarding  them  and 
her  purpose  to  dominate  by  force  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Austria,  eastern  Germany, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Rumania, 
and  northern  Korea  are  aggressions 
which  show  her  purpose  to  dominate 
the  world.  In  fact,  she  intends  to  con¬ 
trol  by  force  all  areas  which  she  has 
occupied  and  ultimately  to  make  them 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Her  aggres¬ 
sions  are  larger  than  the  aggressions  of 
sions  of  Germany.  She  is  truly  an  enemy 
of  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  is  made 
that  we  should  turn  the  Greek-Turkish 
question  over  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
that  if  aid  is  given  it  should  be  super¬ 
vised  through  the  instrumentality  of 
that  organization.  The  charge  is  made 
that  President  Truman  in  his  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Congress  has  bypassed 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  Let 
us  not  be  naive.  What  is  the  cause 
of  present  conditions  in  Greece  and 
Turkey?  It  is  Communist  pressure  on 
those  two  countries.  It  is  armed  Com¬ 
munist  intervention  in  Greece.  This  is 
a  condition  which  must  be  met  at  once. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  can  seriously  say 


that  at  the  present  time  the  United 
Nations  could  solve  any  great  question. 
Of  course,  the  United  Nations  today  is 
weak  and  ineffective.  It  could  not  even 
fix  the  blame  for  the  placing  of  mines 
which  took  the  lives  of  44  British 
sailors.  It  could  not  place  the  blame 
because  of  the  veto  by  Russia.  It  could 
not  place  the  blame  because  to  do  so 
would  be  contrary  to  Communist  policies. 
We  are  in  the  same  situation  here.  Our 
Greco-Turkish  policies  run  head-on  into 
Communist  policies.  To  be  perfectly 
frank,  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  a 
great  factor  for  peace  until  Russia  de¬ 
sires  peace,  until  Russia  stops  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  through  the  United  Nations 
Organization  cooperates  for  stability  and 
peace.  The  United  Nations  cannot  be 
effective  until  the  Soviet  Union  stops 
sowing  strife  and  discord  and  permits 
the  peaceful  recovery  of  the  world. 
When  that  condition  arrives,  questions 
of  this  nature  can  and  should  be  referred 
to  the  United  Nations.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  to  refer  this  question  to 
that  Organization  would  be  playing  into 
the  hands  of  Soviet  Russia,  because  it  is 
evident  that  Communist  obstructionist 
tactics  in  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  would  delay  the  program  until  com¬ 
munism  attained  its  ends  in  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  all  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  the  foreign  policy  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  Nation  from  13  re¬ 
mote  Colonies  on  the  shore  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard  to  the  greatest  power  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  a  country  to 
which  most  of  the  world  looks  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  hope  in  all  the  problems  that 
beset  the  world,  Americans  have  always 
considered  that  whatever  differences 
may  divide  America,  those  differences 
cease  at  the  water’s  edge. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  the  Senator’s  state¬ 
ment  is  correct — and  I  agree  that  it  is — 
if  communism  finally  reaches  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  overruns  both  of  those 
nations,  what  next  will  happen,  in  the 
Senator’s  opinion,  so  far  as  concerns  na¬ 
tions  on  both  sides  of  Turkey  and 
Greece? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  that  aggres¬ 
sion  feeds  upon  aggression,  and  that 
Russia  will  take  the  next  nations  in  her 
schedule  until  she  controls  all  of  Europe 
and  a  large  part  of  Asia,  and  then  she 
will  want  us. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  the 
present  time  Communist  elements  in 
France  and  Italy  are  virile  and  active? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Mr,  LUCAS.  And  once  Europe  comes 
under  the  domination  of  Communist  in¬ 
fluence,  it  seems  to  me  the  same  influ¬ 
ence  will  spread  in  both  directions,  until 
eventually  it  probably  will  reach  South 
American  countries  as  well,  and  will  be¬ 
come  more  active  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said  is  true.  If  the 
Communist  activities  become  greater  in 
France  and  Italy,  the  Communists  prob¬ 
ably  will  come  to  control  those  countries 


and  also  other  countries  of  Europe,  even 
including  Spain,  and  eventually  there 
will  be  Communist  control  of  western 
Europe,  which  President  Roosevelt  time 
after  time  said  would  threaten  this 
country. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  a  country  to 
which  most  of  the  world  looks  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  hope  in  all  the  problems  that 
beset  the  world,  have  always  considered 
that  whatever  differences  may  divide 
America,  those  differences  cease  at  the 
water’s  edge.  Throughout  our  history  I 
think  one  of  the  greatest  manifestations 
of  that  historic  policy  is  the  present  bi¬ 
partisan  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  so  thoroughly  exemplified 
through  the  coordination  of  the  leaders 
of  the  two  great  parties  which  make  up 
our  political  system.  It  is  a  patriotic 
policy.  It  is  a  policy  worthy  of  the  finest 
traditions  of  American  history. 

America  has  grown  and  thrived  upon 
the  political  differences  of  its  citizens. 
It  is  the  earmark  of  the  stability  of  our 
system  that  it  can  withstand  differences 
of  opinion  and  contrarieties  of  thought. 
Any  American  citizen,  be  he  proud  or 
humble,  great  or  small,  is  privileged  to 
criticize,  vociferously  if  he  will,  any  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  American  Government;  but, 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  country 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  our  history 
records  an  instance  of  a  man  who  has 
been  honored  by  the  people  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  that  the  former  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  has  been  honored,  who  has 
flown  to  a  foreign  country,  and  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  induce  the  friends  and  allies 
of  his  country  to  desert  her.  No  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  has  the  moral  right  to  con¬ 
spire  with  foreign  peoples  in  order  to 
undermine  and  to  weaken  the  hand  of 
his  country.  The  least  that  can  be  said 
is  that  Mr.  Wallace  is  performing  a  grave 
disservice  to  the  American  people  when 
he  attempts  to  induce  Great  Britain  to 
desert  the  United  States  and  thereby 
force  us  to  sail  the  perilous  seas  alone. 
Everyone  admits  that  the  foreign  policy 
which  this  bill  represents  has  grave  im¬ 
plications,  that,  while  it  is  the  least  dan¬ 
gerous,  it  has  its  hazards.  The  fights 
between  Americans  should  be  at  home; 
and  the  American  citizen,  whoever  he 
may  be,  who  attempts  to  induce  our 
friends  abroad  to  leave  us,  and  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  prevent  a  united  front  to  a 
common  foe,  to  say  the  very  least,  is  not 
serving  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
Mr.  President,  no  American  has  the  right 
to  attempt  to  array  foreign  peoples 
against  his  country.  We  know  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  France  are  delicate;  yet  the 
statements  and  activities  of  Mr.  Wallace 
are  in  accord  with  the  principles  and 
policies  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
France;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  those  who  invited  Wallace 
to  visit  France  was  Duclos,  the  leader  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  France,  the  man 
who  is  reputed  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Third  Internationale,  and  who  was 
strong  enough  to  dethrone  Mr.  Browder 
as  head  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
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United  States  and  to  establish  in  his 
Stead  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  no  sense  do  I  wish 
to  interrupt  the  Senator’s  speech,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  he  probably  would  prefer 
to  make  it  without  interruption - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  quite  all 
right. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  But  since,  from  the 
Senator’s  remarks,  one  would  infer  that 
Mr.  Wallace  went  to  France  only  by  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Duclos - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  said  Mr.  Duclos 
was  one  of  the  men  who  invited  him  to 
France.  That  statement  is  true,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Daily  Worker. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  correct;  but  all 
I  wish  to  say  upon  this  point  is  that  on 
Saturday,  before  he  departed  for  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  following  Monday,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  told  me  that  he  had  had  invitations 
to  visit  France  from  the  heads  of  all 
the  French  political  parties,  including 
Mr.  Leon  Blum,  the  head  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  and  also  the  head  of  the  M.  R.  P. 
Party,  the  Popular  Republicans.  So  al¬ 
though  the  Senator  is  incorrect  in  that 
Mr.  Wallace  was  also  invited  by  Mr. 
Duclos,  yet  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
not  want  us  to  infer  that  Mr.  Wallace 
did  not  have  invitations  from  the  other 
parties  and  groups  that  compose  the 
French  Government  and  the  French  po¬ 
litical  parties. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  by 
the  furthest  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
no  one  could  infer  that  from  what  I  have 
said.  I  said  that  Mr.  Duclos  was  one  of 
those  who  invited  Mr.  Wallace,  and  I  also 
say  that  the  policies  that  he  advocates 
are  in  keeping  with  the  policies  advocated 
by  the  Communist  Party  in  France. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  also  would  want  the  Record  to 
show,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Communist 
Party  is  officially  represented  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  France  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  is  so.  That  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  Mr.  Wallace  should  not  go  to  France 
and  attempt  to  undermine  the  hand  of 
his  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  England 
and  France  do  not  realize  that  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  does  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
great  majority  of  American  citizens.  By 
his  attempts  to  make  it  appear  that  there 
is  grave  division  in  the  United  States, 
Henry  Wallace  weakens  the  hand  of 
those  who  seek  to  retain  the  great  French 
Nation  within  the  orbit  of  western  civili¬ 
zation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  once  more,  and  then 
I  shall  not  interrupt  him  further? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  we  might  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  came 
to  the  United  States  and  spoke  at  Ful¬ 
ton,  Mo.,  at  a  time  when  he  formally 
had  been  adjudicated  not  to  have  the  po¬ 
litical  confidence  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  or  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  he 
has  the  confidence  of  Great  Britain,  and 
i  am  proud  to  say  that  he  has  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  his  speech  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  mo¬ 
bilized  this  country  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Turkish  Government  says,  so 
I  am  informed,  that  that  prevented  an 
invasion  of  that  country  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Churchill  is  a  great  man, 
one  of  the  leaders  for  human  liberty  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  the 
people  of  England  and  France  do  not 
realize  that  Mr.  Wallace  does  not  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of 
American  citizens,  that  his  policies  have 
been  repudiated  in  this  country.  Mr. 
President,  to  use  an  old  proverb,  if  his 
activities  are  not  inspired  by  the  devil, 
they  serve  him  equally  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  stated  on 
the  floor  that  this  is  an  expensive  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  cost  the  Nation  a  great 
deal  of  money  before  we  are  through. 
But  what  is  the  alternative?  I  can  see 
none  except  even  greater  expenditures 
later  if  we  fail  to  act  now.  If  we  had 
stopped  communism  at  Yalta,  it  would 
have  cost  us  nothing.  If  we  had  stopped 
communism  at  Potsdam,  it  might  have 
cost  us  no  more  than  a  stiff  assertion 
of  our  Tights.  If  we  had-  stopped  com¬ 
munism  before  the  present  Red  govern¬ 
ment  took  over  Poland,  it  would  have 
cost  us  less  than  it  will  today.  The  big¬ 
ger  we  let  the  communistic  tiger  grow, 
the  more  it  is  going  to  cost  us  to  stop  him. 
Since  we  cannot  turn  back  the  clock,  let 
us  seize  what  remains  of  our  opportunity, 
and,  without  grieving  at  the  expense,  act 
boldly  now. 

I  accept  this  program  of  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  because  it  will  cost  less  in 
the  long  run  than  any  other  program 
that  is  available  now,  or  that  will  be 
available  in  the  future.  Mr.  President, 
I  fear  the  ultimate  cost  of  further  ap¬ 
peasement  of  Russia  if  we  fail  to  act 
now.  That  cost  in  blood  and  treasure 
may  even  surpass  the  cost  of  World  War 
II. 

What  is  more,  what  shall  we  say  about 
the  cost  of  maintaining  huge  standing 
armies  and  the  loss  of  world  trade  behind 
the  iron  curtain  if  we  fail  to  stabilize  the 
world? 

Another  criticism  that  has  been  leveled 
at  this  plan  is  the  charge  that  there  is 
no  use  in  stopping  communism  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  if  we  aid  it  elsewhere. 

With  this  statment  I  emphatically 
agree.  I  hope  we  have  heard  the  last  of 
efforts  by  our  State  Department  to  un¬ 
seat  the  governments  of  Argentina  and 
Spain,  because  those  governments  are 
doing  a  fine  job  of  combatting  commu¬ 
nism.  I  hope  the  effort  now  under  way 
to  clean  out  the  Reds  who  have  infil¬ 
trated  into  our  government  will  proceed 
apace.  I  want  to  see  an  end  of  left-wing 
directives  from  a  certain  clique  in  the 
State  Department  for  our  foreign  wards, 
like  Korea,  the  American  zone  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Japan.  I  want  to  see  com¬ 
munism  resisted  on  every  front  in  the 
world,  but  the  points  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  United  States  are,  just  at 
this  moment,  the  Greco-Turkish  sector, 
and  right  here  at  home.  There  is  no 


reason  why  we  should  not  be  true  to 
American  interests  everywhere.  There 
can  be  no  compromise  with  communism, 
because  one  cannot  compromise  with 
death. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  a  historic  decision  to  make.  We 
must  either  stop  Russian  imperialism,  or 
submit  to  it.  We  have  no  other  choice. 
Their  object  is  plainly  world  domination. 
We  cannot  get  off  this  planet.  We  must 
either  stop  aggression  or  submit.  When 
we  permit  Russia  to  pick  off  areas  piece 
by  piece,  absorb  them,  absorb  their  re¬ 
sources,  and  grow  stronger  and  stronger, 
we  make  inevitable  the  day /  of  armed 
conflict  between  us.  If  we  permit  her 
to  take  over  Europe  and  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  our  doom  is  sealed.  We  cannot 
stand  against  the  whole  world.  The 
Western  Hemisphere  cannot  stand  with  a 
Communist  world  arrayed  against  it. 

I  support  the  pending  bill  because  if 
Russia  is  not  stopped,  war  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  United  States  is  inevitable, 
and  to  stop  her  effectively  now  is  the  only 
preventive  of  World  War  III.  We  must 
learn  from  the  errors  of  the  1930’s.  Ap¬ 
peasement  failed  then.  If  Hitler  had 
been  stopped  when  he  marched  into  the 
Rhineland,  the  great  tragedy  of  World 
War  II  would  not  have  occurred.  God 
has  placed  within  the  hands  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  the  sole  power  to  cope  with 
atheistic  communism.  Our  country  is 
not  worth  its  salt  if  we  fail  to  protect  our 
civilization,  our  culture,  and  our  way  of 
life.  Our  task  is  a  double  one:  to  stop 
aggression,  and  to  turn  the  present  un¬ 
easy  armistice  into  a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  stand 
it  has  taken,  and  I  shall  support  the  bill 
as  it  has  been  amended.  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  saying  that  I  am  sorry,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sorry,  at  the  way  in  which  the 
matter  has  been  handled  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  time  since 
it  came  to  the  Senate;  but  since  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  delivered  his 
message,  I  think  the  American  people 
have  had  to  attempt  to  live  down  many 
of  the  statements  made  by  columnists 
and  by  radio  commentators  concerning 
what  we  were  about  to  do.  I  do  not  agree 
with  many  of  the  things  which  were  said 
before  the  President  spoke.  In  fairness 
to  myself  and  to  everyone  else,  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  share  the  view  that 
America  is  merely  stepping  in  to  continue 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  a 
policy  of  our  own,  and  we  are  going  to 
carry  on  in  accordance  with  that  policy. 

I  regret  that  after  the  passage  of 
the  Reorganization  Act,  and  the  creation 
of  a  Policy  Committee,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  primarily  to  furnish  counsel  for 
the  President,  that  committee  was  not 
consulted  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  de¬ 
velopment.  I  think  much  of  the 
trouble — and  I  am  sure  much  of  the  need 
for  amendment — would  have  been  over¬ 
come  had  we  heard  the  whole  story,  had 
we  gotten  a  real  understanding  of  the 
facts  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  bill 
primarily  because  the  first  thing  we  need 
in  the  United  States,  above  all  other 
things,  is  unity.  The  President  has 
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spoken,  and  the  President’s  words  are  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  and  understand¬ 
ings  of  all  mankind.  He  spoke  for  his 
country.  I  deem  it  our  duty  to  stand 
by  the  President  in  what  he  has  said,  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  trying  to  work  out  what 
I  think  is  a  consistent  background  for 
what  the  President  has  said. 

I  stand  by  the  President,  and  I  want 
unity  in  America  for  another  reason.  In 
the  first  place,  no  treaty  has  yet  been 
ratified  or  consummated.  We  are  in  a 
state  of  war.  The  shooting  war  is  over, 
to  be  sure,  but  we  are  in  what  the  after- 
math  of  the  last  war  taught  us  is  the 
most  deadly  period.  We  are  in  the  time 
of  the  riding  of  the  Four  Horsemen. 

It  is  necessary  for  those  nations  which 
have  some  stability,  which  have  real 
control  of  their  affairs,  which  have  won 
the  war,  and  therefore  laid  down  cer¬ 
tain  propositions  for  the  world,  to  stand 
as  a  unit  to  assure  the  fulfillment  of 
those  propositions. 

Wherever  I  look  in  the  world  I  can 
see  tremendous  danger  if  there  is  not 
some  place  where  nations  that  are  weak¬ 
er,  that  have  lost  faith,  that  have  lost 
property,  and  have  become  completely 
discouraged  as  the  result  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  wrought  by  war,  may  turn  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  understanding.  I  believe  that 
today  America  stands  as  a  beacon,  as 
she  has  always  stood,  for  those  who  are 
seeking  opportunity  to  develop  their 
own  natures  and  to  promote  their  own 
welfare.  It  is  well  that  we  keep  leader¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  no  treaty 
has  been  ratified  and  no  boundaries 
have  been  determined  following  the  up¬ 
setting  of  the  old  boundaries  by  the  war. 
But  the  establishment  of  boundaries 
does  not  mean  peace.  There  will  al¬ 
ways  be  two  kinds  of  war.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  are  faced  by  ideological 
warfare  which  has  followed  actual  war¬ 
fare.  The  boundaries  of  ideological 
warfare  are  not  set;  they  cannot  be  set, 
and  they  never  will  be  set.  I  do  not 
know  of  very  many  kings  who  have  been 
overthrown  as  the  result  of  actual  war¬ 
fare,  but  I  know  that  the  progress  of 
democracy  has  been  certain,  the  notion 
of  popular  sovereignty  has  developed; 
and  I  know  that  nothing  can  stop  the 
ideological  trend  of  the  world. 

Today  Russia,  the  political  entity,  in 
spite  of  changed  ideology,  is  carrying 
on  in  international  relations  in  much 
the  same  way  and  with  much  the  same 
ideals  as  existed  under  the  czarist  regime. 

Russia  has  embraced  the  concept  of 
communism;  and  connected  with  com¬ 
munism  is  the  political  theory  and  the 
political  fact  of  the  single  will  dominat¬ 
ing  the  proletarian  dictatorship,  and 
dominating  the  political  actions  of  the 
state,  and,  therefore,  all  citizens  within 
the  state.  In  referring  to  Russia,  then, 
we  think  of  the  political  entity,  we  think 
of  the  concept  of  communism,  and  of  a 
form  of  government  subject  to  a  single 
will.  So  far  as  America  is  concerned, 
she  need  not  be  antagonistic  to  political 
Russia;  but,  if  she  adheres  to  what  have 
been  her  fundamental  ideas,  she  must 
be  antagonistic  to  communism,  and,  so 
long  as  her  Constitution  endures,  she 


can  never  submit  to  the  concept  of  the 
single  will. 

It  is  strange,  and  yet  it  is  proper,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  strategy, 
which  has  been  mentioned  here  this 
morning,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
politics,  that  Greece  and  Turkey  should 
be  bound  together  in  the  same  bill. 
That  could  not  always  be  said,  although 
there  was  a  time  when  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  were  one.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  now  linking 
the  two  nations,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  antagonistic  in  the  war,  is  that 
after  World  War  I  a  working  arrange¬ 
ment  between  Greece  and  Turkey  was 
consummated,  and  there  was  a  virtual 
alliance  between  the  two;  a  rather  happy 
alliance,  because  it  resulted  in  more 
friendly  relations,  better  trade,  rising 
standards  of  living,  and  the  actual  sav¬ 
ing  of  life. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally]  yesterday  eloquently  referred  to 
the  traditional  Greece,  the  idealistic 
Greece,  the  mother  of  western  dempc- 
racy.  It  might  be  well  to  extend  the  idea 
further  and  to  suggest  that  the  fact  that 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  linked  together 
in  this  bill  is  perhaps  a  symbol,  as  it 
should  be,  of  a  new  world,  of  new  ties. 

To  leave  Turkey  out  of  consideration, 
Mr.  President,  would  be  to  break  down 
the  theory  in  regard  to  nations  working 
together;  because  one  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  concepts  back  of  the  United  Nations 
is  that  nations  stand  out  as  complete,  in¬ 
dependent  entities.  It  is  our  duty  to  sup¬ 
port  those  independent  entities  which 
have  already  been  recognized  and  which 
form  a  part  of  the  sisterhood  of  the  na¬ 
tions;  otherwise,  there  will  be  utter  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  world,  and  it  will  never  be 
possible  to  reduce  to  practice  the  theory 
of  the  United  Nations. 

With  reference  to  military  missions, 
may  I,  as  the  author  of  the  Chinese  mil¬ 
itary-mission  bill,  say  that  I  still  believe 
in  that  bill?  I  think  that,  had  General 
Marshall  had  the  benefit  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  that  bill  in  the  beginning  of  his 
negotiations  in  China  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  sojourn  there,  he  probably 
would  have  achieved  a  greater  degree  of 
success.  The  Senate  did  not  see  fit  to 
pass  the  bill. 

The  general  military-missions  bill, 
dealing  with  missions  in  South  America, 
is  a  bill  which  I  think  Senators  generally 
should  support.  Had  there  been  more 
time,  the  general  military-missions  bill, 
which  was  before  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  at  the  last  session,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  passed.  It  is  a 
bill  which  I  think  is  exceedingly  con¬ 
structive,  in  the  light  of  the  extension 
of  international  understanding  and  the 
hope  of  lifting  standards  throughout 
the  world. 

There  are  military  missions  and  mili¬ 
tary  missions.  A  military  mission  does 
not  mean  a  military  expedition.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yesterday  that  under  the  pending  bill 
we  are  not  going  to  send  military  expedi¬ 
tions  to  either  Greece  or  Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  here  say  a  word 
about  intervention.  It  is  not  interven¬ 
tion  to  enter  a  country  at  the  invitation 
of  its  government.  It  is  technically 


erroneous  to  use  a  word  which  has  a 
definite  meaning,  so  loosely  as  the  word 
“intervention”  has  been  used.  Techni¬ 
cally,  it  is  not  planned  to  intervene  in 
Greece  or  Turkey.  If  a  loan  is  made  or 
if  a  military  mission  is  sent,  it  is  by  an 
understanding  with  the  existing  govern¬ 
ments.  Of  course  it  is  said  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  doing  this  would  be  that  democ¬ 
racy  might  be  extended  in  the  world. 
It  happens  that  probably  two  of  the  worst 
illustrations  of  what  we  consider  a  good 
democratic  government  have  been  cho¬ 
sen.  There  is  theory,  there  are  ideals, 
there  is  history,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  other  things  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  considering  what  constitutes 
true  democracy.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  get  away  from 
democracy  both  in  theory  and  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  sometimes  there  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  adhere  closely  to  democracy 
in  both  theory  and  practice.  The  intent 
of  other  countries  should  be  recognized 
in  a  proper  evaluation  of  democracy. 
The  United  Nations  stands  today,  and  we 
are  its  greatest  sponsor.  The  retreat 
from  collective  security  in  1919  brought 
on  World  War  II. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  we  have 
bypassed  the  United  Nations  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case.  Of  course,  the  amendments 
which  have  been  adopted  show  that  that 
is  not  the  case,  that  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  declares  that  it  is  ready  to  fit 
into  the  scheme  of  the  United  Nations 
when  it  can  become  operative. 

What  if  the  United  Nations  had  at¬ 
tempted  this  great  task,  in  order  to  keep 
alive  what  ultimately  would  be  two  of  its 
members,  and  had  failed?  Wherein 
would  the  United  Nations  have  become 
strengthened?  Is  it  not  better  that  the 
United  Nations  should  follow  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  one  of  its  strong  members  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  fundamental  theory  upon 
which  the  organization  is  based  and 
which  makes  it  an  acceptable  institution, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  aline  the 
United  States  in  support  of  a  program 
which  might  not  be  practicable?  There 
is  a  place  for  the  small  nations  in  the 
United  Nations;  there  is  a  place  for  the 
great  nations  in  the  United  Nations.  If 
the  United  Nations  is  to  succeed  and  be¬ 
come  strong  it  must  always  recognize 
that  there  is  a  place  in  its  organization 
for  both  great  nations  and  small  nations. 

Conflicting  theories  exist,  of  course, 
within  the  United  Nations.  America 
faces  a  dilemma  with  respect  to  these 
conflicting  theories.  America  stands  as 
the  leader  of  the  democratic  forces  in  the 
world  and  also  as  the  chief  architect  of 
an  international  structure  in  which 
nations  living  under  opposing  systems, 
democratic,  totalitarian,  autocratic, 
monarchial,  are  members.  But  can  we 
not  find  an  answer  to  the  dilemma? 
We  cannot  choose  our  neighbors.  We 
cannot  assume  that  all  members  of  a 
community  of  states  shall  always  be  in 
agreement  with  us.  Under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  theory  we  cannot  insist  that  there 
shall  always  be  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  lately  had 
presented  to  us  in  a  striking  manner  the 
American  theory  of  what  we  consider 
our  democracy  to  be.  It  may  be  of  in- 
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terest  from  the  ideological  point  of  view 
to  call  attention  to  the  real  conflict  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  two  theories  which 
underlie  and  support  the  two  greatest 
and  strongest  nations  in  the  United 
Nations.  In  theory  they  can  never  agree 
and  work  together  because  they  are  so 
completely  diverse,  and  will  remain  so 
at  all  times. 

I  shall  not  try  to  lay  down  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  the  “single  will” 
states,  or  the  fundamental  notion  of  com¬ 
munism  either  as  an  economic  theory 
or  as  a  political  concept,  but  I  wish  to 
present  two  contrasting  statements.  I 
have  chosen  what  I  think  are  quotations 
which  illustrate  exactly  the  position  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  The  Com¬ 
munist  who  writes  and  thinks  about  his 
system  in  contrast  with  the  democratic 
system  says: 

Capitalism  separates  countries  in  order  the 
better  to  exploit  them,  but  communism 
unites  them,  the  better  to  defend  them. 

That  is  the  theory  on  which  the  ideo¬ 
logical  approach  of  communistic  con¬ 
quest  must  ultimately  rest. 

Lenin  had  such  faith  in  the  extension 
and  the  universality  of  the  acceptance  of 
his  theory  that  at  one  time  he  wrote: 

No  matter  if  three-quarters  of  mankind 
disappear  the  important  thing  is  that  what 
is  left  should  finally  be  incorporated  in 
communism, 

Mr.  President,  it  is  extremely  encourag¬ 
ing  to  an  American  to  be  able  to  turn 
to  a  last-minute  definition  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  our  ideals.  This  definition  is 
found  in  the  words  uttered  by  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  America  who  is  today  in  Europe, 
our  Secretary  of  State,  General  Marshall, 
who  echoes  and  reechoes  the  words  of 
the  founding  fathers  when  the  American 
system  was  erected,  when  the  American 
theory  had  its  origin.  General  Marshall 
as  late  as  March  14  told  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  only  other  independent  great 
powers  left  in  the  world,  sitting  in  con¬ 
ference  in  Moscow — and  listen  to  these 
words  and  see  if  as  Americans  we  do  not 
thrill  under  their  influence — 

I  realize  that  the  word  “democracy”  is 
given  many  interpretations.  To  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  and  citizens  it  has  a  basic 
meaning.  We  believe  that  human  beings 
have  certain  inalienable  rights — that  is, 
rights  which  may  not  be  given  or  taken 
away. 

They  include  the  right  of  every  individual 
to  develop  his  mind  and  his  soul  in  the  ways 
of  his  own  choice,  free  of  fear  and  coercion — * 
provided  only  that  he  does  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others.  To  us  a  society  is  not 
democratic  if  men  who  respect  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  men  are  not  free  to  express  their 
own  beliefs  and  convictions  without  fear  that 
they  may  be  snatched  away  from  their  home 
and  family.  To  us  a  society  is  not  free  if 
law-abiding  citizens  live  in  fear  of  being 
denied  the  right  to  work  or  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Mr.  President,  if  General  Marshall 
never  utters  any  other  words,  those 
words  will  mark  him  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  Americans.  Every  American  heart 
will  respond  to  that  statement  made  by 
him.  We  Americans  who  read  it  realize 
that  we  are  represented  by  a  true 
spokesman  for  us  in  the  councils  of 
the  world. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  interesting  to 
point  to  a  bit  of  history,  the  first  by¬ 


passing  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  to 
show  the  difference  between  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  case  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  what  some  now  call  a  .by¬ 
passing  of  the  United  Nations.  One  who 
will  take  the  time  to  read  about  the 
Corfu  affair  will  realize  that  it  is  not 
now  proposed  to  bypass  the  United  Na¬ 
tions;  that  everything  that  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  done  or  that  is  proposed  to  be 
done  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  wishes,  hopes,  and  aspirations 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  seed  of  defeat  for  the  idealized 
procedure  created  under  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  for  keeping  world 
peace  was  planted  in  1923 — the  year  of 
the  celebrated  Corfu  incident.  For  it 
was  in  handling  this  so-called  incident 
as  it  did  that  the  League  proved  in  prac¬ 
tice  a  disregard  for  the  equal  rights  of 
small  nations  seemingly  preserved  invio¬ 
late  in  the  terms  of  the  Covenant. 

The  Corfu  incident  arose  out  of  the 
activities  of  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  conference  of  ambassadors  to  fix 
the  frontiers  between  Albania  and 
Greece.  The  commission  was  headed  by 
an  Italian,  General  Tellini,  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  by  the  Greeks  of  deciding  all  dis¬ 
puted  points  in  Albania’s  favor.  On  the 
morning  of  August  27,  1923,  Tellini  was 
murdered  near  the  village  of  Janina,  on 
Greek  territory.  The  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  expressed  its  profound  regret  to 
the  Italian  ministers  in  Athens  and 
pledged  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
apprehend  and  punish  the  culprits. 
Patriotic  indignation  in  Italy  reached 
white  heat.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
for  the  Fascist  regime,  not  yet  a  year 
old,  to  play  a  strong  hand  by  proceeding 
from  sword  rattling  to  action.  On  Au¬ 
gust  29,  Mussolini  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Greek  Government  expressing  Ital¬ 
ian  demands,  several  of  which  were  so 
severe  as  to  provoke  the  reply  that  these 
particular  demands  were  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  Greek  sovereignty  and  injury  to 
the  honor  of  Greece.  At  the  same  time 
the  Greek  Government  addressed  an 
appeal  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
League  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Council.  And  there  was  a  real  test,  Mr. 
President. 

Almost  immediately  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  rejected  the  Greek  reply  as  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  ordered  its  naval  forces 
to  occupy  the  Greek  island  of  Corfu, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  occupation  was  completed  only  after 
a  bombardment  in  which  a  number  of 
Greek  and  Armenian  refugee  children 
on  the  island  were  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  exploding  shells.  Italy’s  honor  was 
thus  happily  vindicated,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  those  who  constituted  the  new 
Fascist  regime. 

Greece  notified  the  Council  through  its 
representative  that  it  was  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  execute  in  good  faith  any  pro¬ 
posal  the  Council  might  make  to  give 
Italy  full  satisfaction.  The  Italian  rep¬ 
resentative  presumptuously  contested  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Council  over  this  mat¬ 
ter,  on  the  ground  that  Italy  had  not 
intended  to  commit  an  act  of  war. 

The  British  representative  answered 
this  contention  with  the  observation  that 
there  was  no  tenable  distinction  between 
the  bombardment  of  Corfu  and  an  act 


of  war.  Although  that  seems  an  appro¬ 
priate  assessment  of  Italy’s  act  the  Coun¬ 
cil  nevertheless  proceeded  to  enforce  the 
Italian  demands  on  Greece.  There  was 
no  decree  of  indemnity  to  Greece  for  the 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property 
at  Corfu.  The  Italians  did  evacuate 
their  forces  from  the  island. 

Peace  had  been  preserved  and  ter¬ 
ritorial  conquest  averted.  But  Greece 
was  obliged  to  bow  to  superior  force.  By 
this  exercise  of  grotesque  self-deception 
the  League  had  set  a  course  for  war  be¬ 
cause,  as  Vanzetti  has  said,  men  were 
not  sufficiently  heroic  for  a  life  which 
does  not  need  war. 

When  the  expression  “bypassing”  is 
used,  those  who  remember  a  real  by¬ 
passing  and  a  real  spirit  of  utter  con¬ 
tempt  for  what  the  world  was  trying  to 
do  in  organizing  itself  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  of  that  incident  and  note  the  dif¬ 
ference.  I  do  not  think  any  serious  stu¬ 
dent  will  ever  purposely  speak  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  America  in  the  Greek-Turkish 
affair  as  a  bypassing  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  situation  of  this 
kind  some  constructive  things  must  be 
done.  There  must  be  a  continuation  of 
the  organization  of  the  world  to  imple¬ 
ment  and  make  stronger  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  One  such  continuation  has  been 
suggested  by  a  resolution  introduced  in 
this  body.  It  is  an  old  idea,  an  idea  ad¬ 
vocated  25  years,  ago,  following  the  last 
war,  by  Briand,  in  his  suggestion  for  the 
creation  of  a  United  States  of  Europe. 
Many  suggestions  have  been  made  in  the 
making  of  the  peace  which  might  bring 
about  such  a  happy  situation.  One  such 
suggestion  deals  with  the  waterways  of 
Europe.  If  we  could  honestly  tackle  the 
problem  of  the  waterways  of  Europe,  we 
could  probably  bring  about  unity  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Control  of  the  waterways  fur¬ 
nished  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  First  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  waters  which  touched 
various  States  might  be  controlled  to  the 
advantage  of  all  the  States.  The  world 
has  an  opportunity  now,  not  only  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Dardanelles  and  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  treaty  with  respect  thereto, 
but  also  in  conection  with  waterways. 
Something  ought  to  be  done.  If  it  could 
be  done,  and  if  some  agreement  could 
be  arrived  at  which  would  be  lasting  in 
its  effect,  it  would  be  possible  to  trans¬ 
port  wheat  by  water,  without  touching 
the  Mediterranean,  practically  all  the 
way  to  northern  Europe,  through  the 
Danube,  the  Ludwig  Canal,  and  the 
Rhine.  There  has  been  an  effort 
throughout  the  years  to  bring  about  ar¬ 
rangements  under  which  the  waterways 
would  be  internationally  controlled,  g 
thereby  creating  the  beginning  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe.  If  that  were 
done,  that  which  is  called  western  civili¬ 
zation  in  Europe  might  be  saved,  even  if 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and  even  if, 
as  was  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago,  the  start  of  the  conquest  of 
Europe  is  now  well  under  way. 

There  are  those  who  point  out  that  in 
ideological  warfare  the  world  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  divided  into  three  parts,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  various  ideologies.  They  give 
control  of  all  of  Europe  to  the  Russian 
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states.  They  leave  with  us  North  and 
South  America  and  most  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  states.  Then  they  forget  the 
mass  of  the  world  so  far  as  population 
is  concerned,  and  leave  that  as  a  unit  by 
itself.  My  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
future  world  depends  upon  the  unit 
which  is  left.  I  think  the  future  world 
will  be  formed  and  judged  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  the  actions  of  the  great  Asi¬ 
atic  nations  of  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  the  statement 
that  keeping  America  united  until  there 
is  a  peace  should  be  our  great  objective, 
both  for  our  own  sakes  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  world  and  especially  for  the 
sake  of  the  entity  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  community-of -states  idea  is  one 
which  must  prevail  in  the  world;  and 
the  community  of  states  must  lay  down 
the  standard  for  individual  states. 
Then  we  shall  have  decent,  respectable, 
and  proper  international  law.  The 
policy  which  America  must  follow  must 
always  be  an  American  policy. 

I  come  now  to  a  series  of  quotations 
which  I  wish  to  read.  I  shall  try  to 
point  out  that  what  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  President  Truman  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  growth  and  continuation  of  what  has 
been  American  policy  almost  from  the 
very  beginning.  In  order  to  do  so  I 
think  we  must  lay  down  certain  simple 
morals  of  history  in  order  to  understand 
why  nations  fall  into  certain  ways  and 
habits.  If  we  study  the  history  of  na¬ 
tions  throughout  the  ages,  we  discover 
that,  first  of  all,  if  they  are  to  last,  there 
must  be,  as  OOppenheim  says,  “an 
equilibrium,  a  balance  of  power,  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  the  family  of 
nations.” 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  to  continue  that 
equilibrium. 

Second: 

International  law  can  develop  progres¬ 
sively  only  when  internatic  'al  politics  are 
made  the.  basis  of  real  state  interests. 

If  we  accept  the  theory  and  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  previous  speaker  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
surely  America  never  faced  a  greater 
problem  than  she  is  facing  now,  and 
never  did  she  need  a  better  background 
of  her  own  original  policy  and  its  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Third: 

The  program  of  international  law  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  victory  every¬ 
where  of  constitutional  government  over  au¬ 
tocratic  government. 

We  can  never  have  a  successful  com¬ 
munity  of  nations  until  governments  ac¬ 
tually  speak  for  the  people.  That  is  the 
aim,  and  ultimately  it  will  come;  other¬ 
wise  we  cannot  go  forward  with  the 
United  Nations  to  a  successful  consum¬ 
mation. 

Fourth : 

The  principle  of  nationality  is  of  such 
force  that  it  is  fruitless  to  try  to  stop  its 
victory. 

That  is  a  moral  of  history  that  we 
ought  to  respect  at  this  time.  We  can¬ 
not  curb  the  growth  of  ideas;  and  ideas 
which  are  followed  by  better  living  con¬ 
ditions  and  happier  people  will  encircle 
the  world. 

Wherever  a  community  of  many  millions 
of  individuals  who  are  bound  together  by 


the  same  blood,  language,  and  interests,  be¬ 
come  so  powerful  that  they  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  state  of  their  own,  in  which 
they  can  live  according  to  their  own  ideals 
and  can  build  up  a  national  civilization,  they 
Will  certainly  get  that  state  sooner  or  later. 

Fifth: 

That  every  progress  in  the  development  of 
international  law  wants  due  time  to  ripen. 

Sixth : 

That  the  progress  of  international  law  de- 
'  pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  whether  the 
legal  school  of  international  jurists  prevails 
over  the  diplomatic  schools. 

The  school  of  expediency  and  self-sat¬ 
isfaction.  Law  must  take  the  place  of 
expedient  action. 

Seventh : 

That  progressive  development  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  depends  chiefly  upon  the  standard 
of  public  morality,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  upon  economic  interests. 

In  that  case  we  go  into  Greece  and  into 
Turkey  with  clean  hands,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world,  the  benefit  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  benefit  of  ourselves. 

Is  President  Truman’s  policy  recom¬ 
mendation  an  expression  of  American 
policy?  I  desire  to  take  some  time  to 
discuss  this  question,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  we  have  in  President 
Truman’s  recommendations  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  which  is  to  follow  one  of  the  most 
splendid  natural  enlargements  of  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  that  has  been  presented  for 
a  long  time.  This  little  essay  may  seem 
tedious  to  those  who  know  their  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomacy  and  their  American  his¬ 
tory,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  worth  while 
for  us  to  have  it  in  the  Record  as  the 
opinion  of  at  least  one  Senator.  Here 
I  should  say  that  I  am  in  hearty  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  stand  which  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  took  yester¬ 
day,  and  especially  with  his  words  when 
he  said  that  he  spoke  only  for  himself. 
I  hope,  nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  that 
while  in  this  statement  I  speak  only  for 
myself,  there  may  be  an  echo  or  two  in 
the  hearts  and  aspirations  of  the  average 
American  citizen  who  believes  in  the 
growth,  the  development,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  Government. 

Our  famous  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Hay,  once  described  our  foreign  policy  as 
being  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  “The 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Golden  Rule.” 
The  latter  rule  is  one  which  should  mod¬ 
ify  the  foreign  policy  of  all  members  of 
the  so-called  family  of  nations.  And 
with  regard  to  the  change  that  this  Na¬ 
tion  has  not  adopted  a  principled,  con¬ 
sistent  foreign  policy  an  examination  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  influenced  our  course  of  interna¬ 
tional  action  may  be  in  order. 

The  celebrated  doctrine  enunciated  by 
President  Monroe  was  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
young  American  Nation  found  itself  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Here  let  me  pause  long  enough  to  say 
that  if  those  who  wrote  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  adopting 
an  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  glibly  and  quickly  named  it  the  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine,  had  given  attention  to  all 
that  Monroe  said  and  had  paid  attention 
to  the  first  parts  of  Monroe’s  pronounce¬ 
ment,  it  is  likely  that  many  things  which 
have  been  said  would  not  have  been  said 


regarding  the  meaning  of  the  President’s 
proposal.  Monroe  was  very  careful  to 
point  out  that  his  doctrine  must  have  the 
support  of  the  people.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  talk  about  popular  sovereignty  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  indeed  worth  while  for  us 
to  read  his  words  now: 

The  people  being,  with  us,  exclusively  the 
sovereign,  it  is  indispensable  that  full  infor¬ 
mation  be  laid  before  them  on  all  important 
subjects,  to  enable  them  to  exercise  that  high 
power  with  complete  effect.  If  kept  in  the 
dark,  they  must  be  incompetent  to  it.  *  *  * 
To  the  people  every  department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  every  individual  in  each  are  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  the  more  full  their  informa¬ 
tion  the  better  they  can  judge  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy  pursued  and  of  the  conduct  of 
each  in  regard  to  it.  *  *  * 

Their  interests  in  all  vital  questions  are  the 
same,  and  the  bond,  by  sentiment  as  well  as 
by  interest,  will  be  proportionately  strength¬ 
ened  as  they  are  better  informed  of  the  real 
state  of  public  affairs,  especially  in  difficult 
conjunctures.  It  is  by  such  knowledge  that 
local  prejudices  ahd  jealousies  are  surmount¬ 
ed,  and  that  a  national  policy,  extending  its 
fostering  care  and  protection  to  all  the  great 
interests  of  our  Union,  is  formed  and  steadily 
adhered  to.  A  precise  knowledge  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  powers  as  respects  our  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  transactions  with  each  Is 
thought  to  be  particularly  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  that  par„  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  should  be  read  and  reread  by 
everyone  in  authority  in  connection  with 
international  negotiations  conducted  for 
the  American  Government.  A  proposi¬ 
tion  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  action  by  the 
Congress  is  requested.  Why  does  it  come 
to  the  Congress?  Because  of  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions.  The  President  can¬ 
not  act  in  certain  matters  without  in¬ 
structions.  He  cannot  spend  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money,  and  so  forth.  But,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senate  or  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  the  last  word,  why  should  we 
not  develop  the  idea  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  may  have  the 
first  word  once  in  a  while  and  act  in 
unity,  a  condition  we  are  trying  to  bring 
about  in  this  instance. 

The  celebrated  doctrine  enunciated  by 
President  Monroe  was  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
young  American  Nation  found  itself  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

We  were  as  yet  comparatively  weak 
and  were  conducting  in  the  New  World 
an  experiment  in  democracy,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  might  be  endangered 
through  becoming  embroiled  in  European 
political  quarrels.  Jefferson  declared  in 
1808  that  one  of  the  objects  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  should  be  to  exclude  European 
influence  from  this  hemisphere.  I  refer 
briefly  to  Jefferson  in  order  that  the 
theory  may  be  better  understood. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  in  1811  Presi¬ 
dent  Madison  advanced  the  idea  that  it 
was  the  paramount  interest  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  to  resist  imperialistic  encroachment. 
Congress  thereupon  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  cognizance  of  the  threat 
posed  by  a  foreign  power  and  providing 
for  the  temporary  occupation  of  adja¬ 
cent  territory  to  countermand  the 
threat.  President  Madison’s  idea  was 
not  one-sided.  The  territory  which  we 
then  occupied  was  later  acquired 
through  peaceful  negotiations,  and  it  is 
essential  at  the  outset  to  recognize  that 
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the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  never  served  as 
a  cloak  for  territorial  aggrandizement. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  here,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  announced  some 
12  or  13  years  after  that  time,  was  in¬ 
corporated  both  in  Jefferson’s  pro¬ 
nouncement  and  in  Madison’s  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Congress  and  in  the 
resolution  which  the  Congress  passed. 

When  he  spoke  in  1823,  President  Mon¬ 
roe  added  to  the  elements  of  isolation 
and  paramount  interest  the  principle  of 
non-intervention,  to  constitute  the  fa¬ 
mous  doctrine  that  bears  his  name.  The 
essential  import  of  the  declaration  was 
to  advertise  this  Nation’s  assistance  for 
the  smaller  nations  in  the  hemisphere  in 
resisting  the  imposition  of  despotisms. 
Although  the  doctrine  was  intended  to 
meet  a  particular  emergency,  it  was 
couched  in  general  terms,  and  was  thus 
broad  enough  to  state  our  position  when¬ 
ever  encroachments  of  a  particular  char¬ 
acter  might  be  threatened  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  The  smaller  American 
nations  were  thus  assured  of  respect  for 
.their  sovereignty  on  a  plane  of  equality 
with  the  larger  nations  of  the  world. 
That  is  one  of  the  theories  that  President 
Truman  is  working  on  as  he  moves  into 
the  Mediterranean  sphere. 

In  1845  President  Polk  declared,  in  his 
annual  message  to  Congress,  that — 

It  should  be  distinctly  announced  to  the 
world  as  our  settled  policy,  that  no  future 
European  colony  or  dominion  shall,  with  our 
consent,  be  planted  or  established  in  any 
part  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

That  is  probably  a  better  statement 
than  the  Monroe  Doctrine  itself,  insofar 
as  the  average  layman’s  interpretation  of 
that  doctrine  is  concerned. 

In  one  respect  that  this  was  narrower 
than  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  since  it  did 
not  include  South  America;  but  it  was 
broader  than  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
another  respect :  It  prohibited  the  volun¬ 
tary  cession  of  American  territory  to  any 
European  power.  Such  cession  could  not 
be  made  with  our  consent,  regardless  of 
whether  the  territory  in  question  was  al¬ 
ready  under  the  control  of  some  other 
European  power  or  belonged  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  American  republic. 

A  case  of  the  latter  sort  was  that  of 
Yucatan,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Mexico, 
which,  on  account  of  an  Indian  insurrec¬ 
tion,  offered  itself  to  Spain,  England,  and 
the  United  States.  With  reference  to 
the  offer  to  the  other  powers,  President 
Polk  declared  in  a  message  to  Congress 
of  April  29,  1848,  that — 
according  to  our  established  policy,  we  could 
not  consent  to  a  transfer  of  this  “dominion 
and  sovereignty”  to  either  Spain,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  or  any  other  European  power. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  en¬ 
abling  the  President  to  “take  temporary 
military  occupation  of  Yucatan;”  but 
before  anything  could  be  done,  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  insurrection  brought  the  in¬ 
cident  to  an  end. 

In  the  disputes  over  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  Treaty  in  the  fifties,  the  principle  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  invoked  against 
the  British  colony  in  Honduras,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  extension  of  Euro¬ 
pean  influence. 


Secretary  Seward,  undoubtedly  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  President  Lincoln,  from  1861 
to  1865  warned  the  French  not  to  force 
a  foreign  empire  upon  unwilling  Mexi¬ 
cans;  and  in  1865,  Seward  gave  formal 
notice  that  the  French  must  leave  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  that  was  backed  up  by  a  display 
of  military  force  on  the  border.  Though 
Seward  avoided  mention  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  he  applied  its  principles  very 
effectively. 

President  Grant  in  1869  repeated  Pres¬ 
ident  Polk’s  earlier  warning  by  announc¬ 
ing  that  no  territory  in  America  could  be 
transferred  to  any  European  power,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  inhabitants  were 
willing  or  unwilling. 

Secretary  Fish  in  1870  proposed  that 
the  United  States  should  take  the  lead 
in  a  general  political  and  commercial 
policy  for  the  republics  of  America. 
That  was  the  first  distinct  statement  of 
a  policy  of  leadership  by  the  United 
States,  but  it  was  undeniably  in  the 
minds  of  President  Monroe  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  at  the  time  when  they 
were  formulating  the  message  promul¬ 
gating  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Secretary  Evarts  in  1880  was  the  first 
American  statesman  to  see  the  relation 
of  the  Isthmus  Canal  to  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.  He  claimed  “paramount  interest” 
for  the  United  States  in  any  land  or 
water  communication  across  the  Ameri¬ 
can  isthmus.  President  Hayes  added  the 
significant  declaration  that  any  inter- 
oceanic  canal  would  be  virtually  a  part 
of  the  coast  line  of  the  United  States. 
Secretary  Blaine  in  1881  made  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  more  precise 
by  stating  that  for  any  European  power 
to  share  in  the  construction  and  control 
of  the  canal  would  be  an  introduction 
of  the  European  political  system.  He 
then  drafted  for  the  Pan-American  Con¬ 
gress  of  1889  the  statement  that  the 
“principle  of  conquest”  should  not  be 
considered  as  admissible  under  American 
public  law.  That  was  intended  to  apply 
to  the  wars  between  Latin-American 
powers,  and  also  to  foreign  invasion. 

Its  significance  in  relation  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  presently  before  us  is  the  declaration 
that  we  recognize  a  political  and  an  eco¬ 
nomic  reason  for  the  actions  we  take,  and 
that  such  actions  can  be  taken  against 
political  or  economic  ideologies. 

That  series  of  utterances,  along  with 
others  of  a  similar  tenor,  clearly  show  a 
steady  growth  of  responsibility  and  au¬ 
thority  in  American  affairs.  The  man¬ 
date  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  been 
developed  sufficiently  by  1895  to  enable 
President  Cleveland  to  assert  its  prin¬ 
ciples  in  definite  and  unequivocal  terms, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  virtually 
without  an  army  to  back  him  up.  The 
fact  that  Great  Britain  paid  respect  to 
the  stand  of  President  Cleveland  and  ac¬ 
ceded  to  his  request  was  a  great  tribute 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  had  de¬ 
termined  his  course  of  action. 

When  we  go  further,  to  the  writing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  in¬ 
corporation  in  that  treaty  of  the  concept 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  find  that  it 
became  universally  accepted  by  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  It  is  that  sort  of 
procedure  which  brings  about  a  peace¬ 


ful  acceptance  of  an  idea  which  makes 
for  better  understanding  between  na¬ 
tions,  and  develops,  of  course,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  world  peace. 

The  interpretation  and  application  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  with  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland’s  name  is  associated,  was 
occasioned  by  a  dispute  between  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to 
the  boundary  line  between  Venezuela 
and  British  Guiana.  That  dispute  had 
dragged  along  for  many  years  without 
attracting  any  popular  interest  or  atten¬ 
tion  either  in  England  or  in  the  United 
States,  when,  in  1895,  it  was  suddenly 
brought  into  the  limelight  by  the  deter¬ 
mined  stand  which  President  Cleveland 
took  in  declaring  that  the  dispute  should 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  In  July  of 
that  year  his  Secretary  of  State,  Olney, 
sent  to  London  a  dispatch  in  which  he 
argued  that  if,  as  Venezuela  alleged. 
Great  Britain  was  encroaching  upon 
Venezuelan  territory  under  the  guise  of 
a  boundary  dispute,  such  aggression  was 
an  attempt  to  extend  European  power 
and  control  over  American  territory,  and 
therefore  was  clearly  a  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  He  suggested  that 
an  investigation  of  the  conflicting  claims 
be  made  as  the  only  way  of  determining 
whether  Great  Britain  was  within  her 
rights  or  was  seeking  to  extend  her  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  declared  that  Great  Britain 
had  thus  far  refused  to  arbitrate  the 
controversy  except  on  condition  that 
Venezuela  renounce  a  large  part  of  her 
claim,  and  pointed  out  that  the  great 
disparity  of  strength  between  the  two 
countries  left  Venezuela  no  hope  of  estab¬ 
lishing  her  claim,  insofar  as  it  was  just, 
except  by  peaceful  means. 

Here  is  another  fine  expression  of  the 
sense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  in 
legal  contemplation  all  independent 
states  are  regarded  as  equal,  and  that 
the  rights  of  each  are  not  deemed  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  possession  of  power 
to  insure  their  enforcement.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  to  have  that  principle  recognized 
at  that  time  was  an  exceedingly  great 
step  forward  in  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  and  interna¬ 
tional  law  throughout  the  world.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  may  have  been  express¬ 
ly  cognizant  of  this  aspect  of  the  new 
doctrine  when  he  gave  voice  to  the 
famous  legal  pronouncement  in  an 
admiralty  proceeding  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  1825.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said: 

No  principle  .of  general  law  is  more  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  than  the  perfect 
equality  of  nations.  Russia  and  Geneva  have 
equal  rights.  It  results  from  this  equality, 
that  no  one  can  rightfully  impose  a  rule  on 
another.  Each  legislates  for  itself,  but  its 
legislation  can  operate  on  itself  alone.  A 
right,  then,  which  is  vested  in  all  by  the  con¬ 
sent  of  all  can  be  divested  only  by  consent. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  to  assert  a 
.right  which  we  have  not  yet  had  to,  and 
which  no  one  has  asked  us  to  assert,  in 
regard  to  the  President’s  prounounce- 
ment,  I  think  we  will  find  it  can  be  justi¬ 
fied,  and  justified  completely,  by  a  law 
which  has  been  on  our  statute  books  for 
much  more  than  100  years,  and  what  was 
law  long  before  that  in  international  so¬ 
ciety. 
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So  far  as  the  relation  of  Great  Britain 
to  American  affairs  was  concerned,  the 
assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by 
President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Olney 
was  successful.  Great  Britain  took  the 
lesson  to  heart,  accepted  the  arbitration 
with  Venezuela  which  was  thrust  upon 
her,  and  the  findings  of  the  arbitrators, 
and  prepared  to  give  up  that  joint  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Canal  which  was  embodied 
in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850. 
During  the  Spanish  War  of  1898,  Great 
Britain  made  it  clear  that  other  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  must  not  interfere  with  the 
American  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  next  step  was  for  Great  Britain,  in 
the  first  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1900, 
freely  and  without  consideration  to  give 
up  joint  control  over  isthmus  transit. 
The  Senate  insisted  that  there  should 
be  a  formal  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  and  Great  Britain  gave 
way  and  accepted  the  second  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901,  by  which  the 
United  States  was  left  free  to  control 
any  isthmus  canal  that  might  be  con¬ 
structed  and  to  “neutralize”  it  in  her  own 
way. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  trans¬ 
formed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  a  neg¬ 
ative  into  a  positive  policy.  By  his  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Doctrine  the  United 
States  assumed  the  positive  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  maintaining  stable  conditions  in 
otherwise  turbulent  Latin-American 
States  so  as  to  avoid  any  excuse  for  Euro¬ 
pean  intervention  in  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Prior  to  this  time  our 
Government  did  not  maintain  that 
armed  collection  of  private  deb.ts  con¬ 
travened  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  the 
absence  of  any  occupation  of  territory. 
President  Roosevelt,  however,  at  the  time 
of  the  Venezuelan  affair  of  1902,  came  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  such  armed  inter¬ 
vention  directed  against  a  Latin-Ameri¬ 
can  State  would  substantially  involve  a 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
consequently  we  could  not  permit  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  to  exercise  force  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  debts  in  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries.  Here,  again,  is  an  assertion  of  the 
equal  rights  of  small  nations.  At  the 
same  time,  we  could  not  deny  that  debts 
properly  contracted  ought  to  be  paid. 
We  could  not  allow  any  country  to  hide 
behind  us  so  as  to  avoid  the  discharge  of 
their  just  obligations.  In  various 
speeches  and  messages,  and  particularly 
in  his  messages  to  Congress  in  1904,  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  declared  that  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  was  intended  to  be  one  of 
peace,  and  that  to  keep  the  peace  the 
United  States  might  be  forced  in  fla¬ 
grant  cases  to  “the  exercise  of  an  inter¬ 
national  police  power.”  This  is  the  so- 
called  “policy  of  the  Big  Stick.” 

President  Taf 'j  inherited  the  Roosevelt 
principles.  He  endorsed  the  latter’s 
positive  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  applied  it  to  new  situations 
arising  in  the  Caribbean  region.  He 
summed  up  as  follows  the  doctrine  un¬ 
derlying  American  intervention  in  that 
region: 

Now  when  we  properly  may,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  those  ill  authority  in  such  govern¬ 
ments  and  without  too  much  sacrifice  on  our 
part,  aid  those  governments  in  bringing 
about  stability  and  law  and  order,  without 
involving  ourselves  in  their  civil  wars,  it  is  a 


proper  national  policy  for  us  to  do  so.  It  is 
not  only  proper  national  policy  but  it  is  in¬ 
ternational  philanthropy.  We  owe  as  much 
as  the  fortunate  man  owes  aid  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  in  the 
same  community.  We  are  international 
trustees  of  the  prosperity  we  have  and  the 
power  we  enjoy,  and  we  are  in  duty  bound 
to  use  them  when  it  is  both  convenient  and 
proper  for  us  to  help  our  neighbors.  When 
this  help  prevents  the  happening  of  events 
that  may  prove  to  be  an  acute  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  European  govern¬ 
ments,  our  duty  in  this  regard  is  only  in¬ 
creased  and  amplified. 

Mr.  President,  that  doctrine  is  up  to 
date.  That  is,  what  we  are  doing  today 
is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  same 
philosophy  and  the  same  idea. 

In  1912,  under  the  lead  of  Senator 
Lodge,  the  Senate  itself  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  adopting  a  new  interpretation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  new  policy 
was  embodied  in  a  simple  Senate  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  did  not  receive  the  formal  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Taft  administration.  The 
resolution  asserted  that — 

When  any  harbor  or  other  place  in  the 
American  continents  is  so  situated  that  the 
occupation  thereof  for  naval  or  military  pur¬ 
poses  might  threaten  the  communications  or 
the  safety  of  the  United  States,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  could  not  see 
without  grave  concern  the  possession  cf 
such  harbor  or  other  place  by  any  corpora¬ 
tion  or  association  which  has  such  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  another  government,  not  American, 
as  to  give  that  government  practical  power 
of  control  for  naval  or  military  purposes. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  newspaper  reports 
that  a  Japanese  corporation  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  secure  control  of  land  on 
Magdalena  Bay  in  Lower  California, 
Mexico.  This  resolution  differs  from 
previous  interpretations  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  extending  it  to  a  “corpora¬ 
tion  or  association”  under  the  practical 
control  of  a  non-Amerian  government, 
rather  than  to  the  government  itself. 
This  seems  to  be  logial  extension  where, 
as  in  this  case,  it  is  thought  that  the 
corporation  is  a  mere  disguise  or  subter¬ 
fuge,  and  is  really  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  foreign  government.  The  Doctrine 
is  thus  interpreted  as  preventing  such  a 
government  from  doing  indirectly  what 
it  could  not  do  directly  without  violat¬ 
ing  it. 

Truly  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  not 
been  a  static  affair:  it  has  been  growing. 
It  has  evolved  from  time  to  time,  rather 
consistently.  But  it  has  been  since  the 
great  pronouncement  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  at  Mobile  in  1913,  when  what  is  now 
called  the  good-neighbor  policy  had  its 
origin,  that  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  it  is  understood 
today.  For  at  that  time  the  United 
States,  by  the  words  of  its  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive,  announced  to  the  world  that  the  day 
of  aggression,  the  day  of  advantage 
taking,  was  gone,  and  could  no  longer 
obtain  condonation.  Emancipation  for 
the  small  nations  was  his  keynote. 

Referring  to  President  Wilson’s  state¬ 
ment  at  Mobile,  President  Roosevelt  said 
in  1933: 

It  therefore  has  seemed  clear  to  me  as 
President  that  the  time  has  come  to  supple¬ 
ment  and  to  implement  the  declaration  of 
President  Wilson  by  the  further  declaration 
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that  the  definite  policy  of  the  United  States 
from  now  on  is  one  opposed  to  armed  inter¬ 
vention.  The  maintenance  of  constitutional 
government  in  other  nations  is  not  a  sacred 
obligation  devolving  upon  the  United  States 
alone.  The  maintenance  of  law  and  the 
orderly  processes  of  government  in  this 
hemisphere  is  the  concern  of  each  individual 
nation  within  its  own  borders  first  of  all. 
It  is  only  if  and  when  the  failure  of  orderly 
processes  affects  the  other  nations  of  the 
continent  that  it  becomes  their  concern; 
and  the  point  to  stress  is  that  in  such  an 
event  it  becomes  the  joint  concern  of  a  whole 
continent  in  which  we  are  all  neighbors. 

From  that  time  on  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  ceased  to  be  a  unilateral  affair.  It 
became  a  multilateral  understanding, 
and  from  that  day  on  it  has  moved  more 
and  more  into  that  sphere. 

This  Nation  follows  neither  a  policy  of 
conquest  or  imperialism,  nor  does  it  con¬ 
done  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  other 
large  nations.  The  straightforward 
manner  in  which  this  Nation  honored  its 
agreement  with  the  Philippines  to  assist 
in  establishment  of  independence  defi¬ 
nitely  militates  against  the  possible  sup¬ 
position  of  an  imperialistic  policy. 

There  need  be  no  suggestion  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  with  regard  to  this  proposal 
to  extend. economic  aid  to  Greece.  Nor 
should  there  be  the  insinuation  that  this 
Nation  will  thereby  shoulder  the  burden 
of  furthering  the  imperialistic  policy  of 
Great  Britain.  Both  ideas  are  in  dero¬ 
gation  of  this  Nation’s  consistent  policy. 
But  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  this  Nation  to  go  to  the  aid  of  a 
smaller  nation,  to  lend  its  aid  in  en¬ 
abling  that  nation  to  maintain  its  politi¬ 
cal  independence  by  solidifying  its  eco¬ 
nomic  position.  This  is  America  at  her 
very  best.  The  nations  of  the  world  are 
neighbors  today,  and  much  more  so  now 
than  in  the  time  of  President  Taft  we 
are  the  international  trustees  of  the 
prosperity  we  have  and  the  power  we 
enjoy.  We  cannot  make  the  world  over, 
but  we  can  advance  that  which  is  in  the 
American  interest  whenever  it  is  our 
right  or  our  privilege  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  good-neighbor 
policy,  based  upon  the  fundamental 
theories  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  is  not 
an  affair  which  merely  extends  north 
and  south;  it  is  a  policy  which  ultimately 
and  actually  extends  east  and  west  as 
well. 

In  relation  to  the  feelings  of  our  coun¬ 
try  toward  the  areas  of  Europe  and  Asia 
in  which  we  have  now  become  so  in¬ 
terested,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  em¬ 
phasize  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  so 
well  pointed  out  yesterday — that  our 
action  in  going  to  the  aid  of  Greece  can 
be  a  new  light  on  the  road  to  the  coming 
of  a  better  world: 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  what  I  said  in  the  first  part 
of  my  remarks,  that  if  we  separate,  in¬ 
stead  of  mixing  up  the  words  “Russia,” 
“communism,”  “single  will,”  “proletarian 
dictatorship,”  and  so  forth,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  the  real  matters  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  old 
the  rivalry  has  been  around  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  are  all, 
of  course,  familiar  with  what  Napoleon 
said  about  that  section  of  the  world,  and 
I  think  everyone  who  has  read  a  textbook 
on  history  and  the  conflict  of  nations 
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realizes  vrhat  it  would  mean  if  these 
states  could  not  survive  as  independent 
entities. 

I  have  said  at  other  times,  and  I  said 
at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  that 
I  do  not  think  our  action  in  going  to  the 
aid  of  Greece  and  in  giving  aid  to  Turkey 
means  the  assumption  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  any  other  nation.  It  does  not 
mean  the  continuation,  through  adop¬ 
tion  and  use,  of  any  policy  practiced  by 
any  other  nation.  My  whole  thesis  in 
this  discussion  has  been  devoted  to  show¬ 
ing  that  that  which  we  are  doing  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  has  been  American 
policy  from  the  very  beginning  and  will 
remain  American  policy  so  long  as  we 
have  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  concerning  rivalry 
between  Russia,  Greece,  and  Turkey  in 
the  1840’s  and  the  1850’s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RUSSIA,  GREECE,  AND  TURKEY  (1840-50) 

When  the  western  powers,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Canning,  intervened  on  behalf  of 
Greece  in  1827  Russia  proposed  that,  instead 
of  creating  one  free  Greece  there  should  be 
created  a  number  of  independent  Greek 
provinces — a  proposal  to  which  Canning  re¬ 
plied:  “The  support  of  this  country  should 
never  be  given  to  any  scheme  for  disposing 
of  the  Greeks  without  their  consent.” 1 

In  1833  Czar  Nicholas  I  favored  Greece  as 
a  possible  heir  to  the  European  possessions 
of  Turkey,  although  he  was  far  from  wishing 
a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
“The  Turkish  Empire,”  said  Nicholas  to  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  Count  Ficquelmont  on 
February  18,  1833,  succeeded  to  the  Greek 
Empire  by  means  of  conquest.  Its  roots  do 
not  go  deep;  the  populations  of  the  provinces 
of  the  old  Greek  Empire,  even  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  are  mostly  Christian. 
When  the  Turkish  Empire  destroys  itself  by 
its  own  incapacity,  why  should  we  not  try 
and  reestablish  a  Greek  Empire?  There  are 
the  beginnings  of  a  Greek  state.  I  do  not 
know  King  Otto;  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  able 
to  support  such  a  destiny.  I  see  for  my  part 
nothing  better  to  do.”  The  Greek  Empire 
was  presumably  to  include  the  small  king¬ 
dom  of  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  both 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus.2 * 

By  1840  Greece  was  abandoned  by  the 
Czar.  His  attitude  in  the  forties  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  was  best  expressed  in  his  con¬ 
versation  with  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1844  during 
the  Czar’s  visit  to  London.  Nicholas  said: 
“Turkey  must  fall  to  pieces.  Nesselrode  de¬ 
nies  this,  but  I  for  my  part  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  it.  We  cannot  preserve  its  exist¬ 
ence,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try.  I  do  not 
want  a  single  inch  of  Turkish  soil,  but  I  shall 
not  permit  any  power  to  alienate  Turkish 
territory.  Among  the  powers  there  are  only 
two  which  are  able  to  play  a  truly  tutelary 
role:  Those  bordering  on.  Turkey.  I  do  not 
want  Constantinople.  But  if  the  Ottoman 
throne  falls  by  its  own  fault,  if  it  succumbs 
as  a  result  of  its  lack  of  vitality,  in  a  word, 
if  the  empire  is  dissolved,  never  shall  I  per¬ 
mit  Constantinople  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
England  or  France.  Nor  would  I  favor  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  It 
is  Austria  which,  in  the  general  interest,  must 
fall  heir  to  European  Turkey.  If  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  or  any  others  wish  to  take  Con¬ 
stantinople  I  will  expel  them;  and  I  do  not 
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think  expulsion  would  be  a  hazard,  for  I 
would  be  on  the  ground  before  either  of 
these  forces.  Once  in  Constantinople  I  shall 
never  leave!”8 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  There  was  an¬ 
other  time  when  Russia  again  figured  in 
the  economy  of  nations  and  in  a  conflict 
to  which  we  were  a  party. 

I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time  again, 
and  I  now  repeat  that  what  I  am  saying 
is  about  Russia,  not  about  communism, 
not  about  the  “single  will”  theory  of  the 
state,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Russia 
has  a  foreign  policy  which  is  based  upon 
the  position  of  Russia  in  the  world.  That 
policy  of  a  nation  with  the  population  of 
190,000,000  will  find  its  ultimate  fulfill¬ 
ment  as  surely  as  the  policy  of  other  great 
nations  have  found  fulfillment.  We  can¬ 
not  stop  the  destiny  of  190,000,000  peo¬ 
ple,  in  trying  to  find  a  place  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sun. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  in  committee,  and 
it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  until 
World  War  II,  Russia — and  I  am  talking 
about  Russia,  not  about  communism,  not 
about  the  “single  will,”  not  about  Stalin¬ 
ism  or  Leninism — has  not  won  a  war  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  All  the  pre¬ 
vious  wars  resulted  in  what  Russia 
deemed  an  unjust  peace.  She  has  been 
hedged  around.  She  has  sought  a  place 
in  the  sun.  She  has  wanted  an  outlet 
into  the  Atlantic,  an  outlet  into  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  an  outlet  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  an  outlet  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  She  has  been  deprived  of  all 
those  things.  It  was  glibly  stated  by 
French  authorities  when  the  League  of 
Nations  was  set  up  that  it  was  a  League 
against  Russia.  The  plan  of  French  al¬ 
liances  was  aimed  to  stop  Russia.  Japan 
was  given  her  place  after  the  last  war, 
very  much  along  the  same  principle,  al¬ 
though  Russia  herself  had  collapsed. 
Russia  did  not  have  the  outlet  into  the 
Atlantic,  the  outlet  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  the  outlet  into  the  Pacific,  or  the 
outlet  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  World  War  II,  Russia  is  a  victor, 
one  of  the  greatest  victors  from  the 
standpoint  of  accomplishing  things, 
throwing  off  bonds,  and  allowing  herself 
“elbow  room,”  as  she  would  call  it.  She 
has  won  the  greatest  victory  of  all  vic¬ 
tories.  Ultimately,  therefore,  Russia  will 
be  in  the  Pacific,  or  have  access  to  it;  she 
will  have  free  access  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  she  will  have  free  access  to  the  At¬ 
lantic.  She  will  be  a  party  to  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  must  be  had,  that  will 
enable  her  to  get  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  day  of  buffer  states  is  gone.  The 
day  of  drawing  up  anti-Comintern  pacts 
or  their  equivalent  is  gone.  The  notion 
of  bottling  up  nations  is  gone,  even  if  it 
should  be  attempted  by  military  force 
or  by  agreement.  It  cannot  be  done 
now  because  Russia  has  two  great  allies, 
allies  which  know  no  boundaries. 

Her  concept  of  communism,  which 
thrives  upon  distress,  and  upon  condi¬ 
tions  which  grow,  as  they  always  have 
and  always  will,  whenever  the  four 
horsemen  are  loosed  upon  the  earth.  So 
her  objectives  will  be  accomplished  in 
one  way  or  another.  She  has  been  rec- 
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ognized  as  an  equal  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  responsibilities  must  be 
placed  upon  her. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reference  Service,  showing  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt’s  attitude  toward  Russia 
and  Japan  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  1904-05.  I  think  the  statement  has 
a  bearing  upon  what  we  are  discussing 
today.  The  day  of  choosing  sides  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  talking  is  gone.  The 
day  has  come  when  we  must  stand  for 
principles  because  they  are  a  part  of 
life,  a  part  of  our  national  experience. 
In  order  to  illustrate  my  point,  I  ask 
that  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
as  contained  in  the  statement  I  present, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  RUSSIA 

AND  JAPAN  DURING  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR, 

1904-05 

Prof.  Edward  H.  Zabriskie,  in  his  study 
“American-Russian  Rivalry  in  the  Far  East, 
1895-1914”  (Philadelphia,  1946) ,  calls  the 
American  policy  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  1904-05,  “Roosevelt’s  policy  of  balanced 
antagonisms.” 

In  a  letter  to  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1904,  Roosevelt  expressed  freely  his 
unflattering  opinion  of  the  Russians  and  his 
doubts  of  the  Japanese.  “Russia,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,”  he  wrote,  “has  treated  the 
United  States  as  badly  as  she  had  treated 
England,  and  almost  as  badly  as  she  has 
treated  Japan.  Her  diplomatists  lied  to  us 
with  brazen  and  contemptuous  effrontery, 
and  showed  with  cynical  indifference  their 
intention  to  organize  China  against  our  in¬ 
terest.  *  *  *  I  should  have  liked  to  be 

friendly  with  her;  but  she  simply  would  not 
permit  it.”  *  *  *  “The  Japanese,  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  treated  us  well.  *  *  *  But  I  wish 
I  were  certain  that  the  Japanese  at  bottom 
did  not  lump  Russians,  English,  Americans, 
Germans,  all  of  us,  simply  as  white  devils 
inferior  to  themselves  *  *  *  to  be  treat¬ 

ed  politely  only  so  long  as  would  enable  the 
Japanese  to  take  advantage  of  our  various 
national  jealousies,  and  beat  us  in  turn 
*  *  Roosevelt,  summing  up  the  mat¬ 

ter  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  decided  the 
course  for  the  United  States  was  “to  trust 
in  the  Lord  and  keep  our  powder  dry  and 
our  eyes  open.” 

However  vigorous  President  Roosevelt  was, 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  hostilities, 
in  expression  of  both  his  official  and  unoffi¬ 
cial  anti-Russian  bias,  he  at  no  time  favored 
Japanese  predominance  in  Manchuria.  His 
purpose,  as  shown  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
war,  was  to  give  Japan  a  free  hand  in  Korea, 
to  render  her  assistance,  both  morally  and 
financially,  in  her  fight  to  loosen  the  clutch 
of  Russia  in  Manchuria,  with  its  menace  to 
American  commercial  and  industrial  inter¬ 
ests,  to  prolong  the  war  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  exhaust  both  Russia  and  Japan, 
and  to  leave  a  weakened  Russia  and  a 
strengthened  Japan  facing  each  other  at  the 
-end  of  the  war,  thereby  equalizing  the  Man¬ 
churian  balance  of  power. 

In  a  conversation  held  with  the  German 
Ambassador  von  Sternburg  on  March  21,  1904, 
during  the  second  month  of  the  war,  Roose¬ 
velt,  as  reported  by  the  Ambassador,  stated 
that  “it  is  to  our  interest  that  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Japan  should  drag  on,  so 
that  both  powers  may  exhaust  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  and  that  their  geographic 
areas  of  friction  should  not  be  eliminated 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace;  and  that,  as 
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regards  the  limits  of  their  spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence  they  should  remain  opposed  to  each  oth¬ 
er  In  the  same  way  as  they  were  before  the 
war.  This  will  keep  them  on  a  war  footing 
and  reduce  their  appetite  for  other  terri¬ 
tories.” 

During  the  war  Roosevelt’s  attitude  toward 
Russia  and  Japan  underwent  several  changes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Roosevelt’s  sym¬ 
pathies  were  with  Japan.  ‘‘Between  our¬ 
selves — for  you  must  not  breathe  it  to  any¬ 
body,”  he  wrote  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
on  February  10,  1904,  “I  was  thoroughly  well 
pleased  with  the  Japanese  victory,  for.  Japan 
is  playing  our  game.” 

Later  in  the  war,  when  the  balance  of 
power  which  Roosevelt  sought  in  the  Far 
East  was  threatened  by  the  sweeping  Japa¬ 
nese  victories,  his  sympathies  shifted  some¬ 
what  to  Russia.  He  considered  the  “com¬ 
plete  exclusion  of  Russia  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  most  undesirable  in  general,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  unwelcome  to  the  United  States.” 
He  was  ready  for  the  war  to  end  and  accepted 
the  role  of  a  peace-maker. 

However,  on  August  29,  1905,  the  day  of 
the  final  session  of  the  Portsmouth  Confer¬ 
ence,  he  wrote  to  W.  W.  Rockhill:  “I  was 
pro-Japanese,  but  after  my  experience  with 
the  Peace  Commissioners  I  am  far  stronger 
pro-Japanese  than  ever.” 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  repeat  what  I  said  previously  respect¬ 
ing  the  dilemma  in  which  America  finds 
herself.  The  American  dilemma  today 
is  that  we  find  ourselves  standing  as 
the  leader  of  the  democratic  forces  of  the 
world,  and  also  as  one  of  the  chief  archi¬ 
tects  of  an  imposing  international  struc¬ 
ture  intended  as  the  bulwark  of  peace. 
In  this  structure  the  opposing  systems 
of  democratic  and  totalitarian  systems 
are  supposed  to  work  together.  The 
clash  of  these  opposing  systems  is  the 
chief  source  of  weakness  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  we  are  helping  to  build  for  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

But  because  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization  is  young  and  weak  is  not  an 
excuse  for  using  it  as  a  refuge  for  iso¬ 
lationists  thinking.  It  is  intended  only 
as  the  working  ground  for  the  interna¬ 
tionalist.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  issue  raised  over  the  proposal  to 
extend  economic  aid  to  Greece  demon¬ 
strates  that  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
belong  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  furthering  the  purpose  of  that 
organization.  Our  future  in  the  world 
neighborhood  is  dependent  in  large  part 
on  the  proper  functioning  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  but  our  member¬ 
ship  therein  need  not  preclude  our  con¬ 
tinuing  to  act  as  an  individual  Nation 
at  a  proper  time  and  for  a  proper  cause. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  profound 
struggle.  A  serious  contest  of  ideas  is 
being  promoted  by  apparently  incompat¬ 
ible  systems  of  government.  However, 
these  clashing  forces  have  never  met  be¬ 
fore.  If  we  were  to  convince  ourselves 
that  the  struggle  we  are  now  engaged 
in  is  the  only  kind  of  war  we  are  going 
to  fight  for  years  to  come  we  could  adapt 
ourselves  better  for  taking  it  in  our  stride 
and  give  greater  effect  to  the  work  for 
peace. 

We  in  the  United  States  may  be  too 
much  afraid  of  communism,  Russia,  and 
war — in  the  sense  that  too  much  fear 
usually  inspires  misdirected  thinking 
and  unwise  action.  Today,  more  than 


ever  before,  we  need  careful  thinking  to 
make  our  determined  course  of  action 
proper  in  the  national  interest,  which 
must  be  coincident  with  propriety  in  the 
international  interest. 

To  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  world  is 
still  at  war.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
treaty  consummated.  We  are  passing 
through  the  aftermath  of  the  shooting 
war  and  into  the  midst  of  the  talking 
and  ideological-conflict  war.  American 
unity  is,  therefore,  the  prime  necessity. 
To  fail  to  follow  the  leadership  of  our 
President  at  this  time  would  be  a  back¬ 
ward  step  for  America  to  take.  What  we 
do  must  be  done  in  accordance  witn 
American  policy.  Ideological  contro¬ 
versy  is  probably  the  most  striking. 

According  to  one  Communist,  the 
progress  of  America  in  her  one-hundred- 
and-sixty-odd  years  of  growth,  was  too 
rapid  for  stability.  Yet  he  speaks  of  a 
new  measure  of  time  of  which  the  world 
must  become  conscious;  thousands  of 
years  must  be  seen  as  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  new  “rhythm  df  time.”  At  the  same 
time,  he  speaks  of  the  history  of  Russia 
as  having  covered  a  hundred  years  in  the 
last  decade  or  two  in  her  efforts  to  catch 
up  with  the  advancement  of  America 
and  the  rest  of  the  Western  World.  He 
says  that  during  this  period  Russia  not 
only  caught  up  with  America  and  the 
western  civilization  but  also  developed 
the  technique  which  will  eventually  per¬ 
vade  the  whole  earth  and  bring  world 
stability,  but  that  this  stability  will  only 
be  brought  about  through  the  processes 
of  another  war,  the  constructive  war, 
which  according  to  him,  we  must  now 
prepare  ourselves  to  execute.  Those  are 
the  words  of  the  most  idealistic  writer  I 
know  of  concerning  the  present  mission 
of  communism  in  the  world.  Can  it  be 
forgotten  so  soon  that  the  world  has  al¬ 
ready  fought  one  war  to  end  wars,  only 
to  be  followed  by  another  war  within  a 
single  generation,  a  war  instigated  and 
waged  by  an  ideology  permitting  the 
domination  of  a  single  will. 

There  can  be  no  peace  and  stability  in 
the  world  unless  there  is  a  desire  for 
peace  and  stability  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men.  There  can  be  no  peace 
unless  there  is  faith  in  the  ideal  of  peace. 
There  can  be  no  peace  unless  there  is 
faith  in  the  human  race  that  it  has  the 
potentiality  and  ability  through  proper 
education  and  development  of  ideals  to 
produce  a  whole  world-citizenry  with  a 
social  conscience.  A  faith  which  admits 
that  necessity  is  its  only  law  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  old  forced  salva¬ 
tion  idea,  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  has  been  the  great  provocator  of 
war;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  means 
for  the  establishment  of  the  single  will, 
of  which  the  world  so  recently  grew 
weary.  Faith  in  mankind  based  upon 
the  power  of  the  machine  leaves  the 
spirit  of  man  cold,  and  that  thing  we  call 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  will  be 
skimmed  to  a  very  pale  hue  under  its  in¬ 
fluence.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  caste  mentality  and  caste  spirit  of 
India,  and  the  mass  mentality  and  mass 
spirit  idea  of  Russia,  if  individualism  in 
the  mass  mentality  and  mass  spirit  is 
denied  expression.  Limitations,  other 
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than  those  endowed  by  nature,  would  re¬ 
main  the  same.  Single-will  dominance 
will  always  prevail  until  mankind,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively,  learns  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  molding  many  wills  into  a  single 
wish.  That  is  the  theory  upon  which 
our  Government  operates — liberation, 
and  then  understanding. 

The  process  of  deliberation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  which  brought  into  existence 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world,  unit¬ 
ing  48  small  States  into  one  great  unit, 
creating  a  peace-loving  nation,  a  coun¬ 
try  sought  as  a  haven  for  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  earth,  a  nation  abhorring 
war  since  its  inception,  yet  a  nation 
which  surprised  the  world  with  her  abil¬ 
ity  and  speed  to  wage  a  successful  war 
against  an  aggressor  enemy,  is  decried 
by  Communists  because  they  claim  that 
such  a  process  is  too  far  removed  from 
human  misery  and  hardships.  Yet, 
through  this  process,  America  estab¬ 
lished  the  highest  living  standards  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people  anywhere 
in  the  world.  America  does  net  yet 
claim  to  have  reached  her  zenith  in 
growth  and  development,  but  history 
gives  us  America  as  the  classic  example 
of  a  land  where  men  have  worked  out  a 
technique  of  living  in  peace  with  one 
another.  Differences  we  have  it  is  true, 
but  at  least  one  does  not  see  tanks  in  our 
streets,  nor  their  design  for  immediate 
production  in  our  factories,  nor  does  one 
hear  the  roar  of  gunfire  the  day  after 
an  election  to  obliterate  the  man  who 
had  the  strength  of  his  convictions. 

To  say  that  idealism  has  no  place  in 
human  affairs,  that  we  are  weary  of 
dreamers  and  idealists,  is  not  only  folly 
but  stops  short  any  hope  for  a  better 
race.  If  America  had  ignored  the  force 
of  idealism  we  would  have  still  been 
chasing  individual  Japanese  in  foxholes 
and  burning  them  up  man  by  man,  and 
we  would  never  have  obtained  a  surren¬ 
der  from  Japap.  That  is,  surrender  def¬ 
initely  came  as  a  result  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  they,  as  a  nation, 
were  bad  in  having  forsaken  their  past 
ideals  in  becoming  followers  of  false 
leaders.  Surrender  in  Japan,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Emperor  said  it  came 
as  a  result  of  the  atomic  bomb,  could 
never  have  come  without  the  unity  of 
the  autonomous  generals  in  the  field.  It 
came  about  through  our  efforts  in  psy¬ 
chological  warfare,  constantly  sending 
radio  messages  to  the  people  of  Japan 
themselves,  giving  them  the  truth  about 
themselves — that  they  had  betrayed 
their  heritage  in  their  adoption  of 
apostate  leaders. 

As  I  see  it,  we  are  indeed  staying  with 
first  principles,  probably  returning  to 
basic  American  theory;  rushing,  as  it 
were,  to  the  defense  of  democratic  free¬ 
dom  and  for  the  preservation  of  dollar 
democracy  in  the  world.  Liberty  with¬ 
out  property  is  a  vain  hope.  To  have 
and  to  hold  are  the  bases  of  true  liberty. 
There  may  be  a  mingling  of  political 
thought  and  economic  theory,  but  it  is  a 
healthful  mingling.  From  it  all  the 
earth  may  have  a  new  baptism  of  free¬ 
dom.  In  this  battle  we  must  win.  Free¬ 
dom,  lmerty,  and  private  property  are 
the  stakes.  America,  therefore,  cannot 
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stand  by  without  going  back  on  her  des¬ 
tined  leadership  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LODGE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Hayden 

O’Conor 

Baldwin 

Hickenlooper 

O’Daniel 

Bail 

Hill 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Hoey 

Pepper 

Bridges 

Holland 

Reed 

Brooks 

Ives 

Revercomb 

Buck 

Jenner 

Robertson,  Va. 

Bushfield 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Butler 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Byrd 

Kem 

Smith 

Cain 

Knowland 

Stewart 

Capehart, 

Langer 

Taft 

Capper 

Lodge 

Taylor 

Chavez 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Connally 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Utah 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Thye 

Cordon 

McClellan 

Tobey 

Donnell 

McFarland 

Tydlngs 

Downey 

McKellar 

Umstead 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Vandenberg 

Eastland 

Martin 

Watkins 

Ecton 

Maybank 

Wherry 

Ellender 

Milllkin 

White 

Flanders 

Moore 

Wiley 

Fulbright 

Morse 

Williams 

George 

Murray 

Wilson 

Hawkes 

Myers 

Young 

The 

PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 

Eighty-one  Senators  have  answered  to 
their  names.  A  quorum  is. present. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  say  a  very  few  words  in 
order  to  keep  the  record  clear,  because 
I  think  if  we  are  going  to  clarify  this 
question,  we  must  all  mean  the  same 
thing  when  we  use  certain  words. 

I  have  noted  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  about  the  word 
“military.”  I  have  heard  some  Senators 
in  the  last  few  days  tell  us  they  favor  re¬ 
lief  aid  to  Greece  but  that  they  are 
opposed  to  military  aid,  as  though  relief 
aid  is  necessarily  good  but  when  it  has 
the  word  “military”  in  it,  it  is  necessarily 
bad. 

So  I  think  we  must  have  an  under¬ 
standing  as  to  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
“military.”  If  by  that  word  we  mean 
the  setting  up  of  a  force  consisting  of 
large  units  which  are  capable  of  under¬ 
taking  combat  operations  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  scale,  we  mean  something  which 
can  be  very  dangerous  indeed.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  words  “military 
aid”  we  mean  the  equiping  of  Greek  per¬ 
sonnel,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  constabu¬ 
lary,  so  that  it  nan  keep  order,  put  down 
banditry,  prevent  highway  robbery,  and 
other  forms  of  illicit  interference  with 
vital  communications,  and  patrol  the  bor¬ 
ders,  we  mean  something  beneficial  and, 
incidentally,  something  without  which  no 
relief  at  all  is  possible. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Greece  which  is  contemplated 
in  this  bill  consists  entirely  of  furnish¬ 
ing  equipment  to  the  Greek  Army  and 
teaching  them  how  to  use  it — largely  a 
supply  function.  I  understand  that  there 
is  no  training  whatever  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  word  “military” — no  maneu¬ 


vers,  no  field  exercises,  no  tactical  prob¬ 
lems,  and  nothing  which  in  any  way 
suggests  large  units  or  combat  opera¬ 
tions.  When  we  see  a  group  of  uniformed 
men  armed  with  pistols  or  rifles  going 
down  the  road  in  an  armored  car,  we  are 
undoubtedly  seeing  a  military  activity. 
But  if  those  men  are  protecting  a  convoy 
which  is  bringing  milk  and  other  food¬ 
stuffs  to  women  and  children,  we  are 
seeing  something  beneficial.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  the  advance  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  battalion  engaged  in  hostile 
activities,  then  we  are  seeing  something 
entirely  different. 

Secretary  Patterson,  in  his  statement 
to  the  committee  on  March  24,  pointed 
out,  for  one  thing,  that  about  one-half 
of  the  Greek  requirements  would  consist 
of  civilian  type  supplies.  He  stated: 

The  proposed  assistance  will  enable  the 
Greek  Government  to  procure  equipment 
and  supplies  not  obtainable  in  their  own 
country,  as  well  as  assistance  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  instruction  of  key  personnel  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance.of  equipment  so  pro¬ 
cured.  The  material  required  is  principally 
repairs  and  gasoline  for  airplanes,  weapons 
and  ammunition,  vehicles  and  fuel,  clothing 
and  food.  In  money  value,  weapons  and  am¬ 
munition  account  for  about  one-third;  vehi¬ 
cles,  fuel,  clothing,  and  food  for  another  one- 
third;  the  balance  would  go  for  such  items 
as  engineering  supplies,  communications 
equipment  (such  as  radios,  telephones,  and 
wire ) ,  mules  and  horses  for  use  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 

To  be  specific,  when  it  comes  to  train¬ 
ing,  our  American  military  personnel  in 
Greece  will  instruct  the  Greeks  largely 
in  the  use  of  signal  equipment — “the 
walkie-talkie”  and  all  other  types  of 
radio  equipment,' which,  as  all  who  have 
been  in  the  service  know,  is  usually  the 
most  complicated  thing  that  the  soldier 
has  to  learn.  It  would  be  my  guess  that 
three-fourths  of  their  time  would  be 
taken  up  with  that  kind  of  instruction. 

There  may  be  some  instruction,  of 
course,  in  maintenance  of  vehicles  and 
in  the  mechanical  handling  of  weapons. 

So  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  Sec¬ 
retary  Forrestal,  on  the  same  day,  said 
this: 

As  regards  Greece,  preliminary  depart¬ 
mental  studies  based  on  the  limited  informa¬ 
tion  now  available  indicate  that  Greek  naval 
needs  will  consist  principally  of  certain  types 
of  amphibious  vessels  such  as  tank  landing 
ships,  personnel  boats,  tugs,  and  other  minor 
craft.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  require¬ 
ment  for  minesweepers  and  mine-sweeping 
gear  to  sweep  mines  from  coastal  waters  to 
clear  the  way  for  coastal  shipping  needed 
to  support  the  Greek  economy. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  from  that  quota¬ 
tion  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  such 
a  naval  contribution  which  could  in  any 
way  involve  offensive  operations  of  any 
kind.  It  would  be  purely  supplementary 
to  the  constabulary  activity  which  is 
what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about 
military  aid  in  connection  with  Greece. 

We  can,  therefore,  safely  conclude  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  bill 
which  involves  the  United  States  in  com¬ 
bat  operations  in  Greece  or  which  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  put 
Greece  in  a  position  to  undertake  offen¬ 
sive  international  action. 

Now  let  us  consider  Turkey  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  In  the  case  of  Turkey  also  a  great 


part  of  the  American  contribution  will 
be  in  civilian  type  supplies,  such  as  trans¬ 
portation  equipment,  telephone  and 
road-building  equipment,  and  materials 
for  the  improvement  of  railway  and  port 
facilities.  All  those  things  have  military 
value,  but  they  also  have  economic  and 
general  value.  Some  weapons  which  are 
surplus  over  here,  such  as  antiaircraft 
artillery,  may  be  made  available;  but,  of 
course,  none  of  that  can  possibly  be  con¬ 
strued  as  American  participation  in  the 
formation  of  large  units  trained  for  of¬ 
fensive  combat  operations  on  an  inter¬ 
national  scale. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  made  a 
general  statement  on  this  subject,  so  I 
shall  not  further  detain  the  Senate  by 
another  general  statement  at  this  time, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  covered  the  subject  so  ad¬ 
mirably  and  so  completely.  But  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  we  always  run  into 
■trouble  whenever  in  considering  inter¬ 
national  policies  we  try  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  between  what  is  political  and  what 
is  military.  It  is  like  trying  to  cut  a 
pail  of  water  in  two  with  a  knife,  because 
the  fact  is  that  the  two  factors  are  con¬ 
stantly  merging.  There  were  times  in 
the  Army  when  I  felt  strongly  that  our 
professional  soldiers  were  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  this  inter-relationship  and  tried 
constantly  to  treat  the  military  as  some¬ 
thing  utterly  separated  and  unrelated. 

I  remember  an  instance  during  the 
war  which  illustrates  this  point.  An 
order  had  been  given  to  fall  back,  and 
one  of  our  ablest  staff  officers  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  draw  on  the  map  the  exact 
line  to  which  the  troops  were  to  with¬ 
draw.  The  line  was  drawn  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  best  military  thought, 
taking  advantage  of  natural  obstacles, 
winding  along  rivers,  using  the  cover  of 
forests,  the  high  ground  afforded  by 
mountains,  and  the  strong  holding  posi¬ 
tions  made  possible  by  using  defiles  and 
mountain  passes.  Another  officer,  one 
who  was  much  less  well  informed  from 
a  military  standpoint,  watched  the  line 
being  drawn  on  the  map,  and  noticed 
that  a  withdrawal  to  that  line  meant 
that  a  great  and  famous  city  which  had 
been  conquered  a  few  weeks  earlier 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
enemy.  That  city  was  a  symbol  to  the 
French  people,  who  for  years,  when  Ger¬ 
many  occupied  it,  bemoaned  its  loss.  It 
was  also  somewhat  of  a  symbol  in  the 
reverse  sense  to  Germany.  For  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  reenter  that  city  would  have 
far-reaching  effects  in  depressing  French 
morale  and  in  reviving  German  spirit — 
all  of  which  would  be  damaging  to  the 
Allied  cause.  When  that  was  pointed 
out  to  the  professional  staff  officer  who 
was  drawing  the  line,  he  remarked  that 
those  were  political  considerations  which 
should  not  have  a  place  in  a  decision  of 
that  character;  that  he  knew  what  the 
best  defensive  line  was;  that  he  had  se¬ 
lected  it  on  the  map;  that  for  us  not  to 
evacuate  the  famous  city  would  leave  a 
difficult  salient,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth. 

That  was  an  instance  in  which  the  po¬ 
litical  and  military  factors  were  merged. 
If  the  city  had  been  allowed  to  revert 
to  the  Germans,  incalculable  military 
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harm  would  have  been  done.  The  gen¬ 
eral,  a  wise  man,  decided  to  hold  the 
city.  A  few  weeks  later  the  advance 
began  and  was  never  stopped. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  pending 
bill  is  not  an  ordinary  relief  bill.  It  is 
not  a  bill  for  economic  revival.  I  think 
that  “strategic”  is  as  good  a  word  as 
any  to  describe  it,  if  we  had  to  describe 
it  in  one  word. 

It  is  undoubtedly  not  the  last  action  of 
its  kind  which  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  take.  We  shall  have  to  meet  future 
challenges  to  our  security  as  they  arise; 
and  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  only  have 
the  intelligence  and  the  ability  to  do  so, 
but  that  we  shall  also  have  the  material 
resources  which  are  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  national  existence  in  this 
troubled  world.  We  are  already  a  “have 
not”  nation  in  many  important  respects. 
Our  wealth  and  our  power  are  not  in¬ 
exhaustible,  and  we  must  husband  our 
resources. 

Our  President  pro  tempore,  the  able 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee;  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergI  was  wholly 
right,  in  my  opinion  when  he  said  that 
this  action  does  not  constitute  a  new 
doctrine,  in  the  sense  of  the  doctrine 
enunciated  by  President  Monroe.  In 
this  country  we  have  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  own  self-preservation,  just 
as  we  have  always  been  interested  in 
bringing  about  conditions  in  which  all 
nations  can  live  their  lives  in  peace  and 
freedom,  or,  as  the  President  said  in  his 
message,  “a  life  free  from  coercion.” 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  marines 
landed  at  Derna,  in  Libya,  in  1805.  So 
there  is  nothing  alarmingly  new  about 
the  pending  proposal.  It  is  one  thing, 
however,  to  proclaim  these  purposes;  it  is 
another  thing  to  serve  them  intelligently. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  shall  not 
be.  caught  by  surprise  and  forced  into 
action  without  enough  time  for  full  de¬ 
liberation. 

I  trust  that  our  American  diplomats 
will  not  interpret  this  policy  as  meaning 
that  the  United  States  automatically 
joins  and  supports  any  force  in  Europe, 
no  matter  how  degraded  or  squalid  it 
may  be,  provided  only  that  it  is  anti¬ 
communist,  because,  very  frankly,  Mr. 
President,  these  elements  are  often  just 
as  obnoxious— although  from  another 
standpoint — as  the  communists  them¬ 
selves.  We  would  certainly  be  doing  our 
country  a  very  bad  turn  indeed  if  we 
were  to  get  it  lined  up  with  the  forces  of 
European  reaction  whose  cynicism,  in¬ 
tellectual  brutality  and  indifferences  to 
human  values  is  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Americans 
must  always  be  “pro”  rather  than  “anti.” 
We  are  a  constructive  people.  That  is 
how  we  have  achieved  what  we  have 
achieved,  and  we  must  always  approach 
foreign  problems  in  a  constructive 
spirit. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  in  the  future  we 
will  seek  to  achieve  permanent  results 
by  our  expenditure  of  money  and  effort 
as  the  result  of  forethought  and  far- 
reaching  plans,  and  not  be  constantly 
surprised  by  a  succession  of  expensive 
rescue  parties  in  which  we  simply  pour 


money  down  a  rat  hole  and  achieve  no 
basic  improvement.  For  example,  I 
believe  that  in  western  Europe  there  are 
mony  people  who  would  like  to  see  some 
sort  of  integration  among  the  nations  of 
that  unhappy  region.  There  are  some 
who  would  undoubtedly  go  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  who,  in  his  able 
speech,  came  out  categorically  for  a 
United  States  of  Europe.  There  are 
surely  many  more  who  would  favor  a 
less  overt  and  comprehensive  type  of 
integration. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that,  without,  of 
course,  forcing  anything,  our  good  offices 
could  be  used  to  encourage  such  a  step, 
without  which  no  basic  revival  of  eco¬ 
nomic  life  in  Europe  is  possible.  I  give 
that  as  an  illustration  of  how  we  might 
achieve  concrete  gains  as  a  result  of  our 
effort,  and  not  merely  throw  good  money 
after  bad.  There  is  not  sufficient  money 
in  the  world,  and  there  is  certainly  not 
sufficient  money  in  the  United  States, 
to  pursue  such  a  course. 

By  being  foresighted,  and  by  keeping 
ouselves  strong,  we  can  have  some  real 
hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  my  collegaue  one  question  which  I 
have  been  very  anxious  to  ask  some 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  At  this  time,  as  my  colleague 
has  just  stated,  the  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  perhaps  the  people  of  the 
country,  have  been  caught  by  surprise  at 
the  speed  of  the  action  of  our  President. 
One  reason,  and  a  very  fundamental  rea¬ 
son,  which  influences  me  in  voting  for  the 
pending  bill,  as  I  expect  to  do,  is  that 
it  will  maintain  the  prestige  of  our 
country  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

My  question  is.  Is  there  any  method, 
either  formal  or  informal,  by  which  it 
is  possible  for  individual  IVIembers  of 
Congress  to  discuss  with  those  in  au¬ 
thority  in  the  executive  branch  such  a 
question  as  that  now  before  the  Senate 
before,  so  to  speak,  it  is  sprung  on  the 
Congress? 

This  is  not  a  question  of  declaring  war, 
it  is  a  question  of  action  in  peacetime, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  far 
wiser  for  the  Executive,  if  it  were  possible, 
in  some  way,  formally  or  informally,  to 
get  the  advice  of  leading  Members  of 
Congress  before  action  is  taken. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleague  if 
that  question  was  discussed  at  all  in  the 
committee,  or  if  he  has  any  opinion  as  to 
how  such  a  course  could  be  followed? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  that  question 
has  been  discussed  a  great  deal.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  in 
situations  affecting  foreign  policy  we  in 
Congress  are  often  placed  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma,  and  have  only  one  of  two 
choices,  either  to  go  along  and  support 
the  President,  or  to  repudiate  him  before 
the  whole  world — and  the  latter,  of 
course,  to  me  is  unthinkable. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  liked  to 
see  this  country  or  its  representatives  in 
a  position  where  they  have  only  two  al¬ 
ternatives.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
vices  inherent  in  the  European  condi¬ 


tions,  namely,  that  nations  there  can  go 
in  only  two  directions.  It  is  like  troops 
caught  in  a  tunnel.  They  can  go  forward 
or  back,  and  the  machine  guns  will  get 
them  whichever  end  they  come  out.  In 
this  country  we  can  go  around,  or  in  any 
other  way  we  wish.  My  colleague  has 
put  his  finger  on  an  important  point.  It 
it  not  satisfactory  for  us  to  be  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  as  I  think  we  are 
somewhat  in  this  case. 

While  I  am  not  well-advised  on  this 
point,  I  think  the  President  might  well 
take  into  his  confidence  the  senior 
Members  of  this  body,  and  I  think  he  has 
done  so  in  some  cases;  indeed,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  knowledge  that  that  has 
been  done  in  many  cases.  I  share  my 
colleague’s  hope  that  it  will  be  done,  and 
that  the  American  people  will  be  left  as 
much  freedom  of  action  as  possible. 

Mr.  LUCAS  and  Mr.  COOPER  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield, 
and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois.  Then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Before  I  propound  my 
inquiry  to  the  able  Senator,  I  desire  to 
congratulate  him  on  going  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  phases  of  the  bill,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  is  better  qualified  to  discuss  those 
two  features  than  is  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  very  much. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  As  I  understand,  one 
condition  that  exists  today  is  that  Great 
Britain  has  between  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand  troops  in  Greece  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Under  the  program  laid  down 
by  Great  Britain,  she  being  unable  finan¬ 
cially  to  rehabilitate  herself,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  she  will  soon  withdraw  all  those 
troops.  Does  the  Senator  understand 
that  to  be  the  proposal? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  British  have  had  at 
least  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  troops,  and 
probably  more,  in  Greece  since  the  war 
closed  in  Europe,  and  she  had  them 
there  for  a  purpose.  Great  Britain  pro¬ 
poses  now  to  recall  those  troops  from 
Greece,  and  what  we  are  proposing  is  to 
send  40  or  50  or  100  technicians  to  take 
the  place  of  all  those  troops.  Is  that 
what  the  able  Senator  understands  the 
situation  to  be? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Broadly,  yes.  Tire  plan 
is  that  the  Greeks  themselves  shall  take 
over  the  burden  of  keeping  order. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  correct;  the 
Greeks  do  have  an  army  at  the  present 
time,  and  all  we  propose  to  do  is  to  give 
the  Greek  Army  certain  military'  equip¬ 
ment  which  will  aid  them  in  keeping 
order  in  Greece. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  point  I  wish  to  re¬ 
iterate,  and  which  I  think  exceedingly 
important,  is  this:  Great  Britain  has  had 
her  soldiers  in  Greece  before  and  since 
the  close  of  the  war.  Russia  has  never 
protested,  at  least  so  far  as  I  know.  Now 
we  do  not  propose  to  send  any  combat 
troops  into  Greece  to  take  the  places  of 
British  combat  soldiers  who  are  now 
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there,  but  all  we  propose  to  do  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  certain  military  equipment  to  Greece, 
and  to  send  certain  technicians  there  to 
see  that  the  military  equipment  is  prop¬ 
erty  operated  and  understood,  so  that  if 
we  should  send  a  tank  some  inept  soldier 
would  not  drive  it  into  a  tree  or  into  a 
creek. 

Mr.  LODGE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  planned  to  send  any 
tanks. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  merely  used  that  as  an 
example. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  the  largest  wea¬ 
pon  planned  to  be  sent  in  is  mortars, 
but  of  course  the  Greeks  will  need  some 
instruction  as  to  the  manipulation  of 
those  weapons,  otherwise  they  will  be 
blowing  their  own  hands  off. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
and  I  used  the  tank  only  as  an  example. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  sent  to 
Greece,  but  if  whatever  is  sent  there  is 
new  and  modern,  and  the  Greek  soldier 
does  not  know  anything  about  the  use 
of  such  equipment,  it  would  obviously 
be  foolish  to  send  it  without  at  the  same 
time  sending  someone  to  provide  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  how  to  use  it. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Most  of  the  training  is 
going  to  be  in  radio.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  comes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Office  Building  in  the  morning  in  a 
cab  equipped  with  a  radio.  Of  course, 
radio  installation  is  very  useful  to  a 
police  force,  constabulary,  or  any  mili¬ 
tary  group  that  is  trying  to  put  down  a 
disturbance  of  the  peace.  Most  of  the 
training  is  to  be  in  radio. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  last  conti'ibution.  I  was  not  certain 
exactly  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
technicians  were  to  be  used.  I  want  to 
emphasize  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  we 
are  sending  a  very  few  men,  and  no  com¬ 
bat  troops,  and  that  as  we  send  techni¬ 
cians  into  Greece  to  operate  the  new 
military  equipment,  the  British  are  at 
the  same  time  withdrawing  at  least 
10,000  or  15,000  combat  troops  that  have 
been  there  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
during  all  of  this  time  I  have  never  heard 
Russia  make  one  protest  because  of  the 
presence  of  British  troops. 

I  do  not  view  this  as  many  people  do. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  at  all  a  step  to¬ 
ward  war.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  a 
step  toward  peace.  What  is  the  alterna¬ 
tive  if  this  step  is  not  taken?  The  alter¬ 
native  is  to  permit,  not  Russia,  perhaps, 
but  communism,  let  us  say,  to  go  into 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  allow  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  sink  in  the  communistic 
mire.  When  they  do  that  all  of  Europe 
and  Asia  will  go  down  with  them. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  he  has  made  a  good  point  about 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  because 
his  opinion  is  based  not  only  upon  study 
but  upon  his  personal  experience  with 
these  people  while  he  was  in  the  military 
service  and  his  knowledge  of  their  coun¬ 
tries.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator,  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  unique  in  this 


debate.  As  I  have  heard  the  speeches 
made,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  nearly  every 
speech  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  achieving  democratic  sta¬ 
bility  and  democratic  government  be¬ 
cause  of  achieving  economic  stability.  I 
think  I  just  heard  the  Senator  say  that 
in  the  long  run  there  is  not  much  possi¬ 
bility  of  achieving  economic  stability 
without  achieving  democratic  stability. 
I  believe  there  is  a  great  danger  that  any 
money  spent  will  go  down  the  rat  hole 
unless  there  is  the  possibility  that  dem¬ 
ocratic  stability  will  be  achieved. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  from 
his  own  experience  and  study,  and  from 
his  own  knowledge  of  these  countries 
and  his  service  with  their  people  during 
the  war,  and  from  the  hearings  which 
have  been  had,  if  he  is  convinced  that 
in  Greece  there  is  a  real  desire  and  a 
real  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
of  the,  government  to  work  toward  and 
to  achieve  democratic  stability  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  institutions? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  believe  there  is  a  real 
desire  to  create  conditions  under  which 
a  certain  minimum  standard  of  decent 
living  will  be  possible.  Of  course,  a  coun¬ 
try  which  has  been  completely  ruined, 
as  Greece  was  by  the  Germans,  with  all 
its  bridges  out  and  every  conceivable  in¬ 
stallation  destroyed  and  its  people  hun¬ 
gry,  it  not  at  first  going  to  be  so  much 
interested  in  democracy  or  in  the  nice¬ 
ties  of  life  as  in  trying  to  grab  something 
to  eat,  and  there  will  be  a  dog-eat-dog 
attitude.  So  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
in  order  to  make  democracy  possible  is 
to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things 
that  the  people  will  be  able  to  obtain 
food. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  understood  that  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  the  Senator  also  argued  that  as 
another  condition  there  must  be  an  un¬ 
derlying  desire  and  effort  to  achieve 
democratic  institutions. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  so, 
and  I  believe  we  must  try  to  use  our  good 
offices  to  promote  that  desire.  I  Was  re¬ 
ferring  particularly  to  the  crazy  quilt 
of  Europe,  all  the  countries  speaking  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  and  hating  one  an¬ 
other,  which  has  already  caused  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II.  Like  one  who 
in  rebuilding  an  old  tenement  house  con¬ 
structs  the  same  kind  of  firetrap,  we 
run  the  risk  of  the  same  old  fire  if  we 
do  not  try  to  work  with  the  people  in 
Europe  who  are  undertaking  at  least  to 
break  down  the  economic  walls  and  to 
bring  about  a  measure  of  unity  which  will 
enable  them  to  have  an  economic  life 
that  may  possibly  support  them.  If  that 
is  not  done,  then  we  shall  be  pouring 
money  down  a  rat  hole,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  another  question.  From  evi¬ 
dence  which  came  before  the  committee 
in  the  course  of  the  hearings,  does  the 
Senator  have  any  assurance  that  the 
people  of  Greece  and  the  Government  of 
Greece  actually  desire  and  are  working 
toward  a  live  democratic  institution? 

Mr.  LODGE.  We  heard  our  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Greece,  we  heard  some  other 
very  well  qualified  witnesses,  and  I  think 
I  report  correctly  when  I  say  they  gave 
me  the  impression  that  the  Greeks 


would  like  to  work  toward  that  end. 
They  cannot  do  it  alone.  They  cannot 
even  organize.  If  we  were  merely  to 
supply  the  goods,  the  personnel  of  those 
countries  has  been  so  decimated  that 
they  could  hardly  organize  delivery. 
They  want  our  help,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  they  do  want  to  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  of  living  we  have  here, 
where  there  is  respect  for  individual 
rights  and  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
the  human  being.  I  think  they  want  to 
move  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  evidence  shows 
that  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
elections  in  Greece  last  year  have  said 
definitely  that  in  their  opinion  the  elec¬ 
tions  which  resulted  in  the  installation 
of  the  present  regime  were  free  elections. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Senator 
knows,  as  everyone  else  knows,  that  lib¬ 
erty  was  practically  born  in  Greece. 
She  has  been  a  liberty-loving  country 
throughout  the  ages,  and  if  there  is  any 
place  in  the  world  outside  the  United 
States  of  America  where  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  build  a  democracy,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  it  is  Greece.  All  the  Greeks 
want  is  the  opportunity  to  go  forward 
again,  to  rehabilitate  their  condition. 
As  the  able  Senator  has  said,  those  who 
have  been  in  Greece  know  what  the 
Nazi  army  did  to  Greece  and  to  her 
economy  and  her  transportation  system, 
in  fact,  to  her  way  of  life.  She  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  on  her  feet  and  to  become  a 
democracy  again.  It  is  my  humble 
opinion  that  if  the  Greek  people  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  through  the  medium  of  this 
proposed  loan,  administered  under 
American  supervision,  they  will  again 
move  forward  along  the  path  of  liberty 
and  democracy  according  to  American 
ideas  of  those  terms. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  that  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  observation.  I  shall  not  say 
anything  either  in  extenuation  or  in  de¬ 
rogation  of  the  present  regime  in  Greece, 
but  I  certainly  agree  with  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  says  about  the  Greek  people.  In 
the  population  of  Massachusetts  there 
are  many  who  who  were  born  in  Greece. 
I  know  some  of  them  very  well.  I  have 
great  faith  in  their  love  of  liberty  and 
love  of  democracy  and  in  the  high  price 
they  set  on  human  rights.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  in  the  Old  World  when  a  coun¬ 
try  has  experienced  the  horrors  of  a 
dreadful  war,  with  its  destruction,  dev¬ 
astation,  and  death,  inevitably  there  en¬ 
sue  poverty  and  bitterness,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  quickly  split  up  into  two  factions, 
neither  of  which  gives  one  a  great  deal 
about  which  to  enthuse ;  but  as  things  get 
better,  the  constructive  forces  of  the 
community  usually  get  under  way.  I 
hope  that  will  happen  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  my  colleague  one  other  question 
which  perhaps  may  have  already  been 
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answered.  As  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  who  listened  to  the  testimony 
before  the  committee,  does  my  colleague 
entertain  any  feeling  that  there  is  in¬ 
volved  a  moral  or  an  implied  commit¬ 
ment  to  afford  military  or  economic  or 
any  other  kind  of  aid  to  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  any  other  section  of  the  world, 
if  we  now  commit  ourselves  to  extend 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey?  In 
other  words,  will  not  each  case  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  itself  afresh? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Certainly  there  is  no 
commitment  at  all  to  go  outside  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  hidden  meanings  in  the  bill.  Every 
Senator  must  decide  for  himself,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  this  particular 
case  stands  on  its  own  merits,  and  other 
cases  that  come  along  will  have  to  stand 
or  fall  on  their  own  merits.  That  has 
been  our  policy  right  along. 

Take  the  question  of  military  mis¬ 
sions.  We  have  sent  military  missions 
to  Latin  America,  to  the  Philippines,  and 
to  China.  We  have  not  made  any  clas¬ 
sification  of  places  or  areas  where  we 
would  or  where  we  would  not  send  them. 
I  think  that  is  the  realistic,  intelligent 
way  to  go  about  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  not 
a  doctrine  in  the  sense  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  at  all.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  our  effort  toward  self-preservation,  a 
continuation  of  our  effort  to  help  create 
world  conditions  in  which  people  who 
respect  the  Christian  concept  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  man  will  have  a  chance  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
plan  to  vote  for  the  loans  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  They  can  be  and  should  be  ef¬ 
fective  in  pushing  the  possibility  of  war 
farther  and  farther  away.  Those  who 
deny  the  possibility  of  war  are  living  in 
a  dream  world — a  dream  world  from 
which  twice  within  the  memory  of  every 
man  on  the  floor  of  this  House  we  have 
had  rude  awakenings.  We  must  not 
dream  again.  We  must  keep  awake.  We 
must  be  alertly  awake.  We  must  be  ac¬ 
tively  awake.  The  proposal  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  requires  alertness  and  gives  an 
opportunity  for  highly  useful  activity. 

While  the  loans  will  have  my  vote — 
and  I  believe  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
my  fellow  Members  of  the  Senate — the 
support  which  we  give  them  should  not 
be  uncritical.  Our  restraining  doubts 
and  our  hopeful  suggestions  should,  both 
of  them,  be  fully  expressed.  Not  to  ex¬ 
press  them  would  be  unfair  to  the  Chief 
Executive  who,  by  our  Constitution,  is 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations.  Should  he  fail  properly  to 
estimate  the  temper  and  state  of  opinion 
of  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  he  might  well  find  himself  at 
some  point  asking  for  authority  which 
would  be  denied  him.  That  is  the  nega¬ 
tive  service  rendered  by  a  free  expression 
of  opinion  on  this  floor.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  positive  service  which  can  be 
given  to  the  future  development  of  policy 
by  the  expression  here  of  divergent  opin¬ 
ions  derived  from  wide  ranges  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  administration  does  initiate  and 
execute  foreign  policy.  For  much  of  that 
foreign  policy  responsibility  is  shared 
with  the  Senate.  At  other  policy  levels 


the  responsibility  is  shared  with  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  While  recogniz¬ 
ing  this  I,  for  one,  find  it  difficult  to  go 
all  the  way  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  his  masterly  presentation  of 
this  undertaking  to  the  Senate  2  days 
ago.  If  I  understood  him  correctly,  he 
was  suggesting  a  degree  of  subservience 
to  administrative  policy  which  was  al¬ 
most  complete.  He  compared  this  par¬ 
ticular  situation  with  a  request  from  the 
President  that  the  Congress  vote  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war. 

I  submit  that  the  two  situations  are 
not  the  same.  A  declaration  of  war 
comes  after  a  long  series  of  events  of 
which  the  public  has  been  continuously 
kept  apprised.  More  and  more  the  whole 
mass  of  citizens  of  the  Nation  have  seen 
the  inevitability  of  war  in  advance  of  the 
declaration.  In  our  most  recent  declara¬ 
tion  the  steady  build-up  of  public  sup¬ 
port  was  given  a  sudden  definiteness  by 
the  event  of  Pearl  Harbor.  That  crystal¬ 
lized  a  sentiment  which  already  was  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  definite. 

This  situation  is  different.  We  are  em¬ 
barking  on  a  long,  new  adventure.  We 
have  set  out  to  achieve  peace  actively, 
rather  than  enjoy  it  passively  and  pre¬ 
cariously.  We  must  shed  on  this  long, 
new  adventure  every  ray  of  light  which 
can  be  gathered  from  every  source. 
Those  rays  of  light  must  be  directed  onto 
the  dim,  difficult  path  which  lies  ahead. 

What  is  the  situation  we  face?  Putting 
it  briefly,  we  are  trying  to  halt  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  new  totalitarian  power  bent  on 
expanding  its  rule  to  the  furthest  limits 
possible  and  using  communism  as  its 
principal  means  for  so  doing.  This  great 
power  is  telling  its  own  people,  and  has 
been  telling  them  for  years  past,  that 
communism  and  free  enterprise  cannot 
live  peacefully  together  on  our  globe. 
The  limits  of  its  expansionist  ideals  are 
the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth. 

Communism  is  not  the  primary  enemy. 
It  is  only  a  tool  for  world  domination; 
but  it  is  a  dangerous  and  effective  tool. 
The  possessor  of  this  tool  is  seeking  dom¬ 
ination,  so  far  as  possible,  by  political 
rather  than  military  means.  Com¬ 
munism  is  the  inexpensive,  pervasive, 
destructive  infection  by  which  the  great 
totalitarian  power  seeks  to  effect  its 
ends. 

Communism,  as  practiced  by  the  great 
country  of  Russia,  has  undergone  radical 
changes  in  the  period  between  the  two 
wars.  It  would  not  now,  in  fact,  be 
recognized  as  communism  by  the  old- 
time  leaders  who  developed  the  doctrine. 
Old-time  communism  went  out  when 
Trotsky  was  banished  from  Russia. 
What  is  left  is  a  national  socialism  of 
the  type  best  adapted  to  military  offense 
and  defense.  It  is  the  ideal  form  of 
government  for  a  militant  nation. 

What  happened  when  Trotsky  was 
exiled  was  shown  by  the  experience  in 
Russia  of  engineers  employed  by  the 
company  with  which  I  was  for  many 
years  connected  until  I  resigned  to  take 
my  seat  on  this  floor.  In  the  Trotsky- 
Lenin  days  our  machine  tools  shipped 
into  Russian  plants  were  operated  at  an 
incredibly  low  degree  of  efficiency.  Our 
engineers,  sent  over  there  to  train 
Russian  supervisors  and  workmen  in 
their  use,  found  that  only  a  small  per¬ 


centage  of  the  average  workman’s  time 
was  devoted  to  production.  Every  man 
in  the  plant  was  concerned  with  pro¬ 
duction  but  he  had  another  important 
concern  as  well.  He  was  a  member  of 
a  committee  which  ran  its  part  of  an 
industrial  establishment. 

The  problems  of  running  such  an 
establishment  were  very  great.  Deci¬ 
sions  and  policies  had  to  be  made  by  the 
workmen  themselves.  Hours  of  oratory 
and  endless  discussions  were  required 
for  an  agreement.  Meantime  the  ma¬ 
chinery  stood  idle. 

Our  men  soon  learned  to  use  women 
operators  on  their  machines.  The 
women  were  patient,  strong,  and  tireless. 
For  generations  they  had  listened  to  the 
endless  conversations  of  their  menfolks, 
while  going  about  their  work  in  the  house 
or  on  the  farm.  They  continued  to  go 
patiently  on  with  their  work  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  and  were  fully  the  intellectual 
equals  of  their  more  voluble  mates. 

Trotsky  was  exiled  and  conditions 
were  changed.  In  an  astonishingly 
short  time  the  old  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Russia  was  reshuffled  so  that  it 
was '  directed  from  the  top.  From  the 
5-year  plan  in  Moscow  the  orders  went 
out  to  the  heads  of  different  industries. 
From  there  they  went  to  the  individual 
production  plants.  From  the  head  of 
each  the  word  was  passed  down  to  super¬ 
intendents,  foremen,  subformen,  and 
wage-earners.  This  is  national  social¬ 
ism.  It  is  more  effective  than  the  old 
communism.  That  old  communism  is 
retained  for  the  export  market  and  is  not 
practiced  at  home. 

Now  let  us  look  next  at  the  situation 
in  Greece.  We  have  here  a  people  who 
throughout  their  history  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  for  their  freedom.  Their 
history  is  one  which  the  world  must  ad¬ 
mire,  whether  it  be  that  of  ancient  times 
or  the  history  of  the  last  century  and  a 
half.  The  passion  for  freedom  in  Greece 
is  a  fierce  passion. 

Greece  made,  on  our  side  of  the  war, 
proportionately  greater  sacrifices  than 
those  made  by  any  other  of  our  allies. 
She  fought  on  her  boundaries.  She 
fought  on  her  beaches.  She  fought  on 
her  plains.  She  fought  from  her  rugged 
and  inaccessible  mountain  ranges.  She 
asked  for  and  received  no  reward  in  new 
increases  in  territory.  She  fought  for 
her  own  freedom  and  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  the  world  over. 

The  war  ended  and  she  found  herself 
impoverished  and  disorganized.  Much 
of  her  resistance  had  been  underground 
in  the  cities  and  concealed  in  the  ravines 
and  caverns  of  the  mountains.  These 
groups,  separated  from  each  other,  had 
hard  work  coming  to  a  common  under¬ 
standing  or  working  peacefully  together 
with  each  other  when  freedom  was 
achieved.  There  is  nothing  strange  in 
this.  It  was  the  well-nigh  universal  ex¬ 
perience  in  invaded  and  looted  nations. 
A  strong  endeavor  was  made  to  find  out 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Greece.  Elec¬ 
tions  were  held  there  about  a  year  ago 
to  choose  a  government  which  would 
bring  internal  peace  and  order.  The 
elections  were  held  by  secret  ballot  un¬ 
der  the  administration  of  a  foreign  com¬ 
mission  of  which  we  were  members.  The 
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present  Greek  Government  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority,  with  only  the  Com¬ 
munists  refusing  to  vote. 

Last  fall  a  second  election  was  held  to 
determine  whether  the  Government 
should  operate  as  a  republic  or  as  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy.  The  voting  again 
revealed  a  heavy  majority,  and  this  time 
for  the  monarchy.  In  this  election  the 
Communists  did  not  abstain.  Much  has 
been  written  and  more  has  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  fairness  of  this  election. 
It  was  not  held  under  the  supervision  of 
outsiders.  It  was  held  under  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  other  nationals.  There  are  re¬ 
ports  that  the  ballots  were  taken  under 
conditions  which  rendered  secrecy  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  is  reported,  for  example,  that 
voting  for  the  monarchy  could  be  done 
by  making  a  simple  mark,  while  the  long¬ 
er  time  required  to  write  out  an  alter¬ 
native  form  marked  the  voter  as  not  hav¬ 
ing  voted  for  the  monarchy.  It  is  also 
reported  that  the  ballots  were  required  to 
be  put  in  envelopes,  the  walls  of  which 
were  so  nearly  transparent  that  the  will 
of  the  voter  could  be  plainly  observed. 
Yet  with  all  of  this,  it  is  not  unfair  to  as¬ 
sume  that  there  was  a  strong  sentiment 
for  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  people  of  Greece 
have  had  foisted  upon  them  an  undemo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government.  The  form 
is  democratic.  The  king  reigns,  but  does 
not  rule.  It  closely  resembles  the  British 
model.  So  far  as  the  form  of  government 
is  concerned,  the  people  of  Greece  can 
make  it  do  anything  which  they  agree 
on  as  being  what  they  want. 

The  form  does  not  assure  the  reality. 
Had  the  elections  turned  out  in  favor  of 
a  republic,  the  opportunity  for  that  re¬ 
public  to  become  an  oligarchical  tyranny 
or  a  police-ridden  and  controlled  state 
was  just  as  possible — no  less,  no  more — 
than  is  the  case  with  the  constitutional 
monarchy  which  was  selected.  Let  us 
cast  aside  without  hesitation  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  form  of  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  precludes  the  freedom  of  the  Greek 
people. 

The  trouble  lies  not  in  the  form  of 
government  but  in  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  conditions  which  are  the  aftermath 
of  the  war. 

Guerrillas  infest  the  northern  bor¬ 
der — the  mountainous  range  which  sep¬ 
arates  the  fertile  fields  of  Macedonia 
from  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  these  guerrillas  are  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Russian-dominated  coun¬ 
tries  in  their  rear.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  are  financed  and 
equipped  by  them.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  intention  is  to  disrupt  the 
production  of  the  most  important  agri¬ 
cultural  region  of  the  country  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  poverty  and  confusion  which 
that  country  is  suffering  from,  so  that 
communism  and  its  supporting  great 
power  may  penetrate  ever  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  unhappy  lives  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  people. 

But  there  is  another  group  of  guerrillas 
who  cannot  so  easily  be  classified  as  be¬ 
ing  supported  and  inspired  from  external 
sources.  These  bands  control  the  cen¬ 
tral  mountains.  East  of  them  are  the 
plains  of  Thessaly,  the  only  other  rich 
agricultural  region  of  the  country.  The 
evidence  is  that  these  bands  are  disaf¬ 


fected  Greeks,  not  primarily  or  originally 
Communists  but  susceptible  of  becoming 
so.  These  bands  are  the  remnants  of 
irregular  troops  whom  the  whole  com¬ 
bined  might  of  Italy  and  Germany  was 
unable  to  subdue  throughout  the  long 
years  of  the  war. 

The  endeavor  to  assimilate  them  has 
been  put  in  military  terms.  That  en¬ 
deavor  has  reduced  the  democratic  form 
of  government  of  Greece  to  a  close  ap¬ 
proach  to  what  may  be  called  a  “police 
state,”  in  which  the  rule  is  not  by  the 
duly  constituted  authorities  but  by  a 
large  police  force  acting  on  its  own  and 
directed  from  a  centralized  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  authority. 

Almost  all  the  news  from  Greece  sus¬ 
tains  this  point  of  view.  Reference  may 
be  had,  for  instance,  to  the  article  on 
page  6  of  the  New  York  Times  for  Tues¬ 
day,  April  8.  Raymond  Daniell,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Greece  of  that  journal, 
writes : 

Greece  has  the  appearance  of  a  democ¬ 
racy,  but  the  appearance  is  deceptive.  It 
would  not  he  fair  to  describe  her  as  a  police 
state,  but  under  the  stress  of  domestic  crisis 
and  foreign  threats  a  large  measure  of  the 
freedom  associated  with  a  democratic  state 
has  been  suspended. 

But  while  the  major  leaders  are  unmo¬ 
lested,  lesser  persons  who  are  followers,  in¬ 
cluding  many  who  are  not  Communists,  are 
persecuted,  terrorized,  and  deported  with¬ 
out  trial,  and  sometimes  even  killed.  Not 
even  liberal  newspapers,  let  alone  Commu¬ 
nist  ones,  can  be  distributed  in  some  areas 
where  rightist  sympathies  are  strong. 

Under  the  security  decrees  now  in  force, 
open-air  public  meetings  are  prohibited  with¬ 
out  a  permit,  and  citizens  can  be  deported 
without  trial  on  police  denunciation.  There 
is  no  protection  against  search  and  seizure 
without  a  warrant.  The  security  police, 
which  functions  under  Gen.  Napoleon  Zervas, 
Minister  of  Public  Order,  has  used  methods 
reminiscent  of  the  Gestapo. 

Members  of  the  Government  publicly  de¬ 
plore  such  conditions  but  assert  that  they 
are  necessary  for  the  present  for  the  security 
of  the  state.  However,  the  fires  of  civil  strife 
are  being  fanned  by  excesses  of  both  sides, 
including  the  extreme  Right  Wing,  which 
seems  to  have  immunity  from  punishment 
even  when  it  resorts  to  murder,  as  it  did 
recently  in  Gythion,  where  a  rightist  band, 
as  a  ■  reprisal  for  the  killing  of  a  rightist 
leader,  raided  a  jail  and  slaughtered  thirty- 
‘  two  prisoners  who  were  suspects  of  being 
Communists. 

The  spirit  of  intolerance  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creasing.  The  Government  seems  to  tend 
to  the  belief  that  all  who  are  not  actively 
for  it  are  its  enemies.  Consequently,  the 
civil  service  is  being  purged  of  all  dissenters, 
as  the  Army  and  the  gendarmerie  have  been. 
According  to  Themistocles  Sophoulis,  Lib¬ 
eral  leader,  officers  have  begun  to  dictate 
what  newspapers  their  soldiers  can  read. 

Our  task  is  complicated  and  difficult. 
We  cannot  indefinitely  support  the  Greek 
population  by  donations  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life.  They  must  be  put  in  the 
way  of  gaining  their  own  living  through 
the  normal  processes  of  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  trade.  This,  they  cannot  do 
until  they  are  free  to  live  and  work  on 
their  land  and  in  their  villages.  This 
in  turn  they  cannot  do  until  they  are 
assured  of  security  from  attack  or  arrest 
in  their  homes  and  on  their  land. 

What  makes  the  task  difficult  is  that  in 
the  present  political  atmosphere  there  is 
no  hope  this  can  be  accomplished  by  arms 
alone,  except  at  a  cost  and  with  a  fullness 


of  military  action  on  our  part  which  we 
should  not  be  willing  to  undertake.  We 
might  pour  into  the  military  situation 
many  times  the  amount  of  the  loan 
which  is  sought.  There  would  still  be 
no  peace,  no  production,  no  relief  from 
distress,  no  protection  from  the  Com¬ 
munism  which  thrives  in  distress  and  no 
resulting  safety  for  us  or  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Is  not  our  task  of  another  sort  than  the 
simply  described  provision  of  relief  and 
military  assistance?  Will  we  not  have  to 
interpose  in  the  government  of  Greece? 
With  the  enormous  good  will  which  is 
our  greatest  asset  in  that  unhappy  coun¬ 
try  can  we  not  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  between  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves,  leaving  only  the  outside  disturb¬ 
ers  of  the  people  on  the  northern  border 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  military  way?  We 
must  change  the  attitude  of  the  police. 
We  must  seek  to  heal  rather  than  to 
liquidate.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the 
amnesty  offered  is  a  real  amnesty.  We 
must  insist  that  the  government  be  com¬ 
posed  of  officials  representing  the  whole 
of  Greece  and  working  together  for  its 
best  interests. 

We  must  make  these  internal  reforms 
the  price  of  our  assistance.  Our  right 
to  do  so  rests  on  the  fact  that  our  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  asked  for.  Should  we  fail 
in  effecting  these  internal  reforms,  we 
must  recognize  that  our  main  task  is 
beyond  our  powers.  The  promise  of  our 
administration  that  we  will  not  concern 
ourselves  with  the  political  conditions  of 
Greece  is  a  promise  based  on  shallow 
and  untenable  optimism.  Wednesday, 
the  Greek  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  made  constructive  suggestions 
looking  toward  this  necessity. 

This  undertaking  is  the  testing  point 
of  our  ability  to  intervene  successfully  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  for  the  good  of 
the  world.  This  testing  ground  presents 
no  difficulties  which  are  not  present  else¬ 
where.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  a 
population  which  looks  up  to  us  with 
faith  and  hope.  If  we  fail  here,  we  can 
win  nowhere. 

This  leads  us  to  another  serious 
thought.  Should  we  undertake  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Turkey  at  this  time?  The  case 
is  by  no  means  so  clear.  While  her  mili¬ 
tary  organization  is  a  heavy  drain  on  her 
resources,  she  is  not  economically  in 
anything  like  as  serious  a  situation  as 
that  in  which  Greece  finds  herself. 

Furthermore,  and  most  important  of 
all,  there  is  no  active  band  of  invaders 
hanging  on  her  borders,  making  forays 
into  her  thickly  populated  areas  and 
threatening,  at  a  moment’s  sign  of  weak¬ 
ness,  to  overrun  the  country. 

Our  support  of  Greece  is  logical  and 
necessary.  Our  position  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  in  rendering  that  support,  if 
given  along  the  lines  here  suggested,  is 
correct  in  every  particular.  It  is  made 
doubly  so  by  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
chairman  of  our  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  that  the  United  Nations  hold 
a  veto  over  our  activities  there. 

Is  the  case  anywhere  near  so  clear  so 
far  as  Turkey  is  concerned?  Instead  of 
appearing  in  the  defense  of  a  weak  coun¬ 
try  actually  in  the  initial  process  of  in¬ 
vasion,  we  find  ourselves  furnishing  mili- 
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tary  support  to  a  nation  which  is  not  be¬ 
ing  openly  threatened.  This,  to  my 
mind,  comes  dangerously  near  the  bor¬ 
der  line  of  provocative  military  action. 
This  is  a  dangerous  invasion  of  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  we  are  morally  bound 
to  leave  under  the  authority  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations. 

In  view  of  this,  should  we  not  make 
clear  our  intentions  in  the  Greek  situa¬ 
tion,  indicate  that  they  are  applicable 
to  the  Turkish  situation  should  similar 
occasions  arise,  and  then  hold  ourselves 
in  readiness  to  act,  instead  of  rushing 
forward  in  advance  of  the  actual  neces¬ 
sity?  If  we  do  so,  our  record  is  that 
much  more  clear  and,  in  the  long  run, 
the  effects  of  our  policies  will  be  that 
much  more  sure  and  less  costly.  I  leave 
this  thought  with  the  administration. 

What  about  Russia?  We  are  placing 
ourselves  in  open  opposition  to  her.  We 
must  continue  to  do  so  on  grounds  which 
have  the  approval  of  that  part  of  the 
world  which  is  not  dominated  by  Russia. 
She  has  certain  great  advantages  over  us 
in  the  pursuit  of  her  policies.  A  prin¬ 
cipal  one  is  the  cheapness  of  her  strat¬ 
egy  in  terms  of  money,  material,  and 
men.  It  is  far  cheaper  to  support  guer¬ 
rillas  and  foment  disorder  than  it  is  to 
put  down  insurrection  and  establish 
peace  and  prosperity.  She  can  cause  far 
more  trouble  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  at 
far  less  expense,  than  we  must  incur  in 
curing  a  single  trouble  spot  which  she 
has  generated.  It  is  the  expensiveness 
of  the  direct  action  on  our  part  which 
leads  to  the  great  necessity  for  us  to  deal 
so  far  as  possible  with  the  intangibles, 
with  the  methods  of  government,  with 
the  reservoirs  of  good  will — the  methods 
which  are  here  proposed  for  dealing  with 
Greece.  Only  thus  can  we  compete  in 
putting  out  the  fires  which  even  an  im¬ 
poverished  Russia  so  easily  can  start. 

It  is  also  possible  for  us,  at  little  ex¬ 
pense,  to  organize  an  effective  counter¬ 
part  to  Russia’s  pervasive  ideological  in¬ 
filtration.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
Russian  people.  Our  interests  do  not 
clash.  Our  interests  are  identical.  We 
both  want  peace.  They  do  not  know 
that  we  want  peace.  They  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  know  that  we  want  peace.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  know  that  we  have 
no  policies,  no  projects,  no  ambitions 
for  anything  that  is  not  equally  to  their 
advantage  and  ours. 

Rather  than  putting  all  of  our  defen¬ 
sive  and  offensive  preparation  into  mili¬ 
tary  terms,  let  us  practice  something  of 
the  economy  of  means  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  use  to  generate  so  much  trouble 
for  the  world.  Let  us  find  a  similar 
economy  of  means  for  reducing  the  hos¬ 
tility — for  putting  further  and  further 
off  the  prospects  of  war. 

One  means  for  doing  this,  at  a  min¬ 
ute  fraction  of  the  cost  of  military  prepa¬ 
ration,  is  by  means  of  the  radio.  In  the 
last  months  of  the  war  and  after  its 
end,  Russian  soldiers  looted  every  avail¬ 
able  radio  in  the  territory  which  they 
overran  and  occupied.  These  radio  sets 
are  scattered  all  over  that  vast  country. 
We  have  in  them  a  means  of  talking  to 
the  people  in  the  great  cities,  in  the  in¬ 
dustries,  in  the  provincial  towns,  in  the 
villages  and  on  the  collective  farms. 


It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  beam  to 
them  propaganda  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  We  can,  with  growing  skill 
and  wisdom,  provide  them  with  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  interest  and  inform 
them;  which  will  give  them  a  more  clear 
picture,  which  will  tend  to  bring  our 
two  peoples  together  rather  than  divide 
them.  This  undertaking  is  a  part  of  our 
new  project  of  waging  peace  as  actively 
and  skillfully  as  we  wage  war. 

Waging  peace  is  a  new  undertaking. 
We  are  having  our  first  try  at  it  in  the 
endeavor  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  on  one  hand  and  to  bring 
relief  and  economic  and  political 
strength  to  Greece  on  the  other.  If 
these  projects  are  bungled,  we  will  be 
led  into  an  endless  succession  of 
enormous  expenditures  without  useful 
results.  Unless  we  can  successfully 
carry  out  our  present  undertakings,  we 
had  better  withdraw  from  them  and 
conserve  our  resources  for  inevitable 
war.  This  is  the  terrible  alternative. 

We  must  not  bungle  this  waging  of 
peace.  We  must  watch  this  critical  en¬ 
terprise.  We  must,  on  the  floor,  keep  in 
touch  with  it  and  give  it  helpful  sugges¬ 
tion  and  criticism.  If  it  succeeds  we 
must  encourage  it.  We  must  be  gener¬ 
ous  in  support  and  praise. 

To  this  project  of  waging  peace  must 
be  brought  every  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  resource  of  this  Nation  as  well  as  her 
material  resources.  Men  must  be  as 
ready  and  willing  to  go  to  distant  places 
under  disagreeable  conditions  and  sacri¬ 
fice  themselves  for  their  Nation’s  good 
as  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  make 
these  sacrifices  in  the  waging  of  war. 

If  we  can  work  out  this  problem  suc¬ 
cessfully,  we  will  have  been  working 
toward  a  strengthened  and  more  effective 
United  Nations,  which,  in  the  years  to 
come,  can  carry  a  large  share  of  the 
burden  which  the  special  circumstances 
of  this  time  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
carry  alone. 

A’ffFTgETOLITICJm'PHVJtTOTlLB  'HE  1 U  K3P 

ING  TO  STAY? 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  witnessed  in  Washinpon  a  sud¬ 
den  and  great  mass  political  conversion. 
Not  that  thenNaas  been  an  old-fashioned 
soul  cleansing,  nqr  a  serious  confession 
of  error,  but  from  Wjose  highest  in  gov¬ 
ernment  down  to  the  nttle  “me  too”  boys 
there  has  come  an  adm&sjon  that  com¬ 
munism  has  entered  into  tnb>sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  innermost  counters  of  our 
Government.  These  come-lately,  con¬ 
fessors  charge  that  this  infiltratioflshas 
saturated  the  Department  of  State,  tl 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of* 
Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Their  charges  indicate  that 
the  doctrine  of  Stalin’s  totalitarianism 
has  had  a  happy  home  in  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Government,  lo  these 
many  years.  I  can  add  that  there  are 
some  of  u?,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  who 
have  long  believed  that  this  fifth  column 
should  never  have  been  tolerated  in  our 
Government  in  the  first  place.  Repeat¬ 
edly  we  have  shouted  the  alarm  from  the 
housetops. 

Time  after  time  I  have  warned  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  over  the  radio, 
through  the  press,  and  on  the  floor  of 


the  Senate,  that  this  country  was  being 
destroyed  from  within;  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  salted  down  with 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  to  the 
point  where,  should  we  be  forced  into  war 
with  any  country  supporting  the  ,  com¬ 
munistic  ideology,  our  whole  defense  ac¬ 
tivity  could  easily  and  quickly  be  sabo- 
1  taged  by  insiders.  The  situation  has  be¬ 
come  comparable  to  that  of  Prance  when 
>he  was  fatally  crippled  from  within  by  a 
ifth  column  of  Communists  and  Nazi 
sympathizers  so  Hitler  could  unleash  his 
lungry  war  dogs  to  swarm  across  the 
Vlaginot  line  to  pillage  and  murder  help- 
ess  men,  women,  and  children  from 
Sudan  to  Dunkirk  and  the  English 
Channel. 

History  informs  us,  Mr.  President,  that 
i  mere  handful  of  revolutionists  over¬ 
threw  the  Czar  and  raised  the  red  flag 
over  Russia.  Revolutionists  are  always 
a  decided  minority,  but  what  they  lack 
jn  numbers  they  make  up  zealousness, 
and  thus  are  able  completely  to  destroy 
'established  government.  In  Russia  to¬ 
day  the  Communist  Party  is  but  a  trifle 
jn  numbers  in  comparison  to  the  non¬ 
communists;  but  the  communists  have 
the  guns  and  the  determination  to  use 
them.  They  have  killed  millions  of  in¬ 
offensive  Russian  citizens;  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  seize  power  in  other  lands, 
they  indulge  in  these  terrible  blood  purges 
Until  they  have  wedged  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  every  human  being  within  the 
)sphere  of  their  activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  rise  especially 
to  talk  of  the  bestialness  of  the  egomani- 
acal  Communist  doctrinaires,  but,  if  you 
please,  to  welcome  back  into  the  ranks 
of  those  of  us  who  love  the  United  States 
Constitution,  these  brethren  who  strayed 
from  the  house  of  our  fathers  into 
strange  and  fearful  byways.  We  who 
have  kept  the  faith  have  often  prayed 
long  and  soulfully  that  before  it  was 
eternally  too  late,  these  brethren  would 
recognize  the  error  of  their  way  and 
would  return  to  the  fold,  contrite  and 
duly  humble. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  inform 
this  great  deliberative  body,  the  United 
States  Senate,  that  when  I  read  in  the 
daily  press  that  President  Truman  was 
to  launch  a  campaign  to  dislodge  the  dis¬ 
loyalists  from  the  Government  pay  rolls, 
a  great  peace  of  mind  came  over  me,  for 
I  felt  sure  that  we  stood  at  the  portals 
of  the  new  utopia. 

And  then,  <jay  after  day,  the  confes¬ 
sions  came  fast  and  in  multitudinous  pro¬ 
portions.  They  packed  the  daily  press 
until,  I  am  sure,  every  top  hand  in  the 
executive  department  had  made  public 
determination  to  rid  the  other  fel¬ 
loes  department  of  all  red  termites. 
Toda^jthese  Government  modern  Dioge¬ 
neses  wf&h  their  gum-soled  shoes  and 
lanterns  arbjurtively  peering  into  every 
crack  and  crevice  of  this  Capitol’s  cata¬ 
combs  in  searclS^f  that  honest  Com¬ 
munist  who  will  admit  he  is  the  holder  of 
a  Hammer  and  SicklSScard.  If  one  of 
these  subterranean  gnomes  flashes  a 
lamp  in  your  face,  Mr.  Prudent,  have 
no  fear,  for  it  is  possible  th^t  he  is 
simply  putting  on  an  act  for  thelaenefit 
of  the  press  and  radio.  He  may  hiss^vpd 
recoil  from  you,  but  be  not  afraid; 
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will  disperse  into  thin  air,  and  you  will 
see  him  no  more. 

So,  Mr.  President,  today  we  have  the 
prodigal  sons  of  the  New  Deal  trekking 
home' after  a  long  and  fateful  hiberna¬ 
tion  with  the  “pinkos,”  Reds,  and  all 
breeds  of  synthetic  Communists.  Of 
course,  we  like  the  fond  father  of  Biblical 
times,  bid  them  welcome  home.  But  I 
am  just  wondering  whether  we  should 
clasp  them  to  our  breasts  with  fond  em¬ 
brace  ere  we  have  been  convinced  that 
their  contrition  is  sincere  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  distracting  our  attention 
from  some  overt  act  they  may  have  com¬ 
mitted  during  their  feasting  and  riotous 
living  far  from  the  parental  roof. 

Therefore,  I  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  take  them  in  on  probation 
They  should  not  be  denied  communion, 
nor  should  they  be  kept  from  our  coun¬ 
cils;  but  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  keep 
one  eye  on  them,  lest  they  stray  again. 
In  the  past  they  succumbed  to  political 
amnesia,  and  when  in  that  sad  state  they 
fell  easy  victims  to  alien  ideologies.  We 
must  watch  over  them  tenderly  and 
make  every  effort  to  guide  them  away 
from  the  shoals  of  wasteful  spending  and 
nonproductivity.  We  must  remove  from 
them  all  temptation  to  seek  security  from 
those  who  will  sell  out  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der.  We  must  fumigate  them  and  make 
them  immune  to  Kremlin  propaganda. 

For  years,  those  few  of  us  who  dared 
to  stand  here  in  these  Halls  and  denounce 
such  fraternization  by  public  officials 
with  the  enemies  of  this  Republic,  were 
made  objects  of  attack  by  the  domestic 
smear  bund  of  hate.  Our  names  were 
held  up  for  derision  by  collaborating  col¬ 
umnists  and  radio  blabbercasters,  and 
our  every  act  came  under  the  attack  of 
an  occupant  of  the  White  House  and  his 
stable  of  propagandists. 

Into  the  inner  circles  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  into  the  braid  and  brass  of 
the  services,  were  gathered  the  “pink”  of 
the  fellow  travelers.  They  were  placed 
in  swivel  chairs,  propped  up  in  front  of 
typewriters,  and  leashed  to  microphones. 
Few,  if  any,  crawled  on  their  stomachs 


tivities  Committee  that  there  are  at  least 
100,000  first-line  Communists  in  this 
country.  It  may  be  said  that  that  is  not 
so  many  for  a  Nation  of  140,000,000.  That 
may  be  true;  but  when  those  100,000 
Communists  are  able  to  infiltrate  every 
branch  of  this  Government  and  intrench 
themselves  in  our  labor  unions  to  the 
point  where  they  are  in  absolute  control 
of  some  of  our  biggest  unions,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  high  time  that  we  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.,  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
should  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  Hitler  with  30,000  Nazis  took 
control  of  Germany’s  millions. 

Back  in  1941  I  thought  it  was  time  to 
take  notice  of  the  Communists  and  their 
treasonable  activities.  Even  before  that 
date,  when  I  was  Governor  of  Texas,  I 
set  about  to  bring  into  being  legislation 
which  would  take  care  of  Communists 
working  inside  labor  unions  to  gain 
places  where  they  could  practice  sabo¬ 
tage.  Since  coming  to  Washington  I 
have  continued  my  fight  upon  Commu¬ 
nists  and  their  comrades,  the  labor- 
leader  racketeers  of  this  Nation,  but  hen 
my  efforts  have  been  blocked  at  evei 
turn.  I  wish  to  say  here  and  now  tifat 
most  of  that  blocking  was  done  by  some 
of  our  present  ranting  prodigahf  who 
now  scream  to  high  heaven,  ‘Tret’s  do 
something  about  the  Comjnunists.” 
These  prodigals,  however,  were  not  so 
vociferous  on  the  side  of  “lsrs  do  some¬ 
thing  about  these  Communists”  when 
the  late  war  President  Was  opening  the 
armed  services  to  Communists  and  their 
fellow  travelers,  people  who  had,  but  a 
few  short  months  bgfore,  denounced  the 
President  and  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  from  everwquarter.  In  fact,  some 
of  them  even  picketed  the  White  House 
bearing  sigpg  denouncing  the  late 
Franklin  DyRoosevelt  as  a  warmonger. 

About  that  time  the  Daily  Worker,  the 
leading  /fecial  Communist  publication 
in  theyUnited  States,  called  upon  the 
comrades  to  join  the  armed  serdkes  to 
fight  for  the  democracies,  which*,  of 
coarse,  meant  Russia,  England,  the 
United  States,  and  all  our  allies.  Pop¬ 


up  Iwo  Jima,  or  swarmed  over  the  beach  ,/der,  Mr.  President,  the  ridiculousness  of 
of  Normandy,  or  rolled  in  the  muck  and/  placing  Russia,  England,  and  the  United 


mire  of  the  Belgian  Bulge.  They  fought 
the  battle  of  the  Pentagon  or  the  hat- 
tie  of  Hollywood,  or  gained  a  beach¬ 
head  in  the  night  clubs  along  Broadway. 
That  is  where  these  “pinkos”  and  fellow 
travelers  bared  their  breasts.  In  Wash¬ 
ington  they  hid  behind  the  Secret  files 
in  the  executive  department.  They 
rummaged  in  top  drawers  and  carted  off 
State  secrets;  and  for  tjfer  treasonable 
perfidy  they  received. ‘.a  citation  for 
bravery  and  were  admonished  “to  go  and 
sin  no  more.”  In  Russia,  the  country  for 
which  they  were  stealing,  for  such  an 
offense  they  would  have  been  purged  and 
their  ashes  thrown  to  the  wiads  of  the 
Steppes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
hearing  American  citizens  continually 
refer  to  the  Communists  as  a  miserable 
minority,  and  not  dangerous  to  our  way 
of  life.  I  say  to  you  that  they  are  dan¬ 
gerous.  They  are  extremely  dangerous. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Legion  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  House  Un-American  Ac¬ 


States  in  the  same  category,  when  Russia 
is  a  totalitarian  nation  if  there  ever  was 
one,  and  England  was  then  slipping  into 
a  totalitarian  socialism. 

The  Daily  Worker  has  often  admon¬ 
ished  the  Communists  to  join  up  with 
the  armed  services  so  that  they  could 
take  revolutionary  control  and  conduct 
propaganda  and  agitation  from  within 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  all  branches  of  our 
military  service.  This  miserable  publi¬ 
cation  was  the  first  to  agitate  a  program 
to  abolish  disciplinary  punishments  and 
the  necessity  of  saluting.  What  a  dif¬ 
ferent  picture  is  presented  when  we  turn 
to  look  upon  the  armed  forces  of  Russia. 
There  the  strictest  discipline  is  main¬ 
tained.  There  is  no  fraternizing  be¬ 
tween  officers  and  enlisted  men.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Russian  soldiers  are 
poorly  paid  in  comparison  with  the  en¬ 
listed  men  of  our  American  forces.  The 
Russian  soldiers  do  not  enjoy  the  lib¬ 
erties  granted  to  the  men  of  our  armed 
forces,  yet  the  Communists  infiltrate  our 
armed  forces  to  agitate  for  things  for 


which  they  would  face  a  firing  squad 
the  Russian  service.  The  Communists 
have  also  infiltrated  some  of  our  veteran 
organizations.  They  have  been  rebuffed 
by  the  American  Legion  and  other  loyal 
groups.  Yet  we  find  them  in  control  of 
alleged  veteran  groups  whoseonain  mis¬ 
sion  in  life  seems  to  be  the"  destruction 
of  all  organized  government  and 
authority. 

FBI  Director  J.  Ed§ar  Hoover  has 
warned  against  martyrizing  these  low¬ 
bred  humans.  I  find  myself  in  accord 
with  the  Hoover  sentiment,  for  there  is 
nothing  a  fanatic  enjoys  more  than  to  be 
martyrized.  The  “Commies”  thrive  on 
small  martyrdoms,  hence  we  should  do 
nothing  to^neroize  these  hoodlums,  but 
we  shouIcLueny  them  fraternization  with 
honest  and  upright  men. 

And/Mr.  President,  we  should  stop 
doin gf  their  bidding  here  in  Congress. 
And''  here  in  Congress  we  should  also 
speedily  repeal  all  the  communistic  labor 
,ws  which  have  set  up  a  super-kingdom 
which  is  more  powerful  than  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  is  ruled  by  the  iron  hand 
of  communistic  labor  czars  who  com¬ 
pletely  control  the  production  line  of  our 
Nation  and  hold  the  destiny  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  palm  of  their  hand.  If  the 
returning  prodigals  are  completely 
cleansed  and  sincere  they  will  promptly 
join  us  in  urging  our  statute  books  of 
this  putrid  un-American  class  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Our  Republic  is  a  government  of  laws, 
and  not  a  government  of  men.  The  citi¬ 
zen  is  the  master,  the  public  official  is 
the  servant.  We  must  repeal  these  labor 
slave  laws  and  honor  the  working  men 
and  women  of  our  Nation  by  elevating 
them  to  the  position  of  master,  and  de¬ 
moting  their  union  officials  to  the  hum¬ 
ble  status  of  their  servant. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  need  something 
more  than  a  purge  of  Communists  who 
have  infiltrated  our  governmental  de¬ 
partments.  We  need  also  to  purge  our 
lawbooks  of  all  communistic  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted  during  the  past 
14  years  by  the  left-of-center  prodigal 
sons  who  are  now  returning  for  their 
.  share  of  the  fatted  calf. 

According  to  published  statements,  the 
FBI  has  from  time  to  time  submitted 
naftiqs  of  various  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  where  Communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers  hibernate.  I  have 
a  file  in  fey  office  which  shows  that  these 
Communists  are  holding  top  jobs.  One, 
I  find,  is  a  Big-time  attorney  in  the  Rural 
Electrification,  Administration.  These 
high-ranking  jobs  have  been  passed  out 
to  enemies  of  odr  Government  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  departments.  What  is  to 
be  gained  by  firing-.the  little  file  clerks 
and  stenographers  who  are  caught  in  the 
act  of  reading  the  Daily  Worker  and  re¬ 
taining  the  big  shots  ofethe  job  to  put 
other  Communists  in  the  places  of  those 
fired?  It  is  a  joke,  Mr.  President. 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  a  big  battle  ranch 
I  learned  that  I  could  not  mess  around 
with  skunks  without  getting  somfeof  their 
highly  perfumed  musk  on  my  clothes.  I 
also  learned  that  until  I  had  thoroughly 
cleansed  myself  and  had  removed  all 
odor  I  remained  an  outcast  so  far  as  my 
family  was  concerned.  So  should  be,  I 
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believe,  our  practice  in  dealing  with  our 
prodigals  now  clamoring  for  readmission 
und^r  the  parental  roof.  We  should 
know  ^positively  that  they  have  cleansed 
themselves  of  all  stinkish-pinkish  aroma. 

I  am \nable  to  see  the  necessity  for 
the  enactment  of  additional  laws  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  American  Communist.  Instead 
of  enacting  dew  laws,  we  should  repeal 
the  old  ones.  T»  the  first  place,  no  Com¬ 
munist,  outside  of  a  few  who  manipulate 
the  party’s  machinery,  will  admit  mem¬ 
bership.  To  deny  their  affiliation  is  one 
of  the  tenets  of  theih,  atheistic  philoso¬ 
phy.  So  I  say  let  us  $^e  to  it  that  we 
place  men  and  women  in  ppblic  office  who 
consider  their  oaths  to  uphold  and  en¬ 
force  the  laws  of  this  country,  as  binding 
obligations.  The  treasonable  a,cts  of  the 
despicable  Communist  ingratekcan  be 
easily  traced.  When  found  guilty  they 
should  be  given  the  punishment  that  is 
justly  due  traitors.  \ 

Now  that  some  of  our  prodigals  ar(e 
back  at  our  front  gate  asking  to  be  en 
listed  under  the  banner  of  constitutional 
government,  let  us  first  resolve  to  purge 
our  Nation  of  all  communistic  sympa¬ 
thies.  Let  us  further  resolve  to  desert 
that  famous  track  “just  a  bit  left  of  cen¬ 
ter”  which  would  surely  precipitate  us 
in  a  headlong  pitch  into  the  bottomless 
pit  of  bankruptcy,  heathenism,  and  world 
war.  Let  us  hear  no  more  defense  of  an 
ideology  that  spreads  the  virus  of  impe¬ 
rialism  across  the  face  of  the  earth.  Let 
none  among  us  rise  to  exhort  in  defense 
of  a  nation  that  lives  by  chicanery,  de¬ 
ceit,  plunder,  and  murder,  but  let  us 
unite  in  promotion  of  the  virtues  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government.  Let  us  return  to 
the  fundamentals  of  our  government  as 
set  up  in  the  Constitution  and  be  done 
forever  with  the  foreign  “isms”  of  those 
who  promote  only  the  rule  of  the  sword. 

If  the  returning  prodigals  are  sincere, 
communism,  like  its  counterparts,  social¬ 
ism,  nazism,  and  fascism,  is  headed  for 
the  fate  that  overtook  its  counterparts. 
Molotov,  the  hammer  head,  and  Joe  Sta¬ 
lin,  the  sickle-grinder,  are  on  their  way 


believe  to  be  the  best  example  we  can 
place  before  the  people  of  the  world  as 
to  why  they  should  forsake  the  rule  of 
the  jungle  for  government  of  law — laws 
enacted  for  the  people,  by  the  people, 
themselves. 

The  most  terrible  threat  to  our  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  Nation  of  free  people,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  the  atom  bomb,  but  in¬ 
stead  it  is  our  lop-sided  communistic  la¬ 
bor  laws,  our  confiscatory  tax  laws,  our 
crushing  public  debt,  and  our  habit  of 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

When  President  Truman  asked  for  au¬ 
thority  to  send  $400,000,000  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  it  was 
reported  we  had  discovered  that  Old  Joe 
Stalin  was  pouring  his  sons  of  hate  into 
those  states  and  preparing  to  take  over. 
England  had  sent  our  State  Department 
word  that  even  by  using  our  money  the 
load  was  too  heavy  and  she  was  going 
to  have  to  pull  out  of  the  Mediterranean- 
Red  Sea  area.  Mr.  Bevin’s  government 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  instant  Eng¬ 
land  backed  out  Stalin  would  back  in, 
suckle  his  belt  around  England’s  life> 
Hue,  and  choke  John  Bull  to  death.  Sc 
it  rtjoks  as  though  the  United  States  vfill 
go  or^guard  in  the  Mediterranean  toJZeep 
the  Cdipmunists  pushed  back  beyq/d  the 
Black 

But  hardly  had  the  ink  driafl  on  the 
press  release  from  the  White/House  be¬ 
fore  the  peohte  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
gan  asking  th\ouestion : y Yes,  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man,  but  if  it  iS^good  tc/check  atheistic 
communism  in  tne  Balkans,  how  about 
checking  atheisticS^unmunism  on  the 
home  front?”  Mpnffruman  came  up 
promptly  with  tjsie  nrht  answer.  We 
would  fight  comjmunism'on  two  fronts — 
at  home  and  abroad.  ItWas  then,  Mr. 
President,  thfre  we  began  to  See  the  prodi¬ 
gal  sons  ramming  to  the  for^  Also,  in 
bitter  anguish  these  prodigalsKcried  out 
against/meir  former  chums.  N^w  they 
want  fio  more  of  their  former  Reli  pals, 
eithef  in  high  places  of  state  or  ifkthe 
co^whcils  of  the  party.  But  let  usybe 
cautious.  Are  they  sincere,  or  are  the 


to  join  their  plundering  pals,  Hitler  and  only  fooling? 

Mussolini.  I  say,  let  us  examine  the  record  and 

Our  form  of  government  has  survived  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  has  been 


to  this  date  because  it  has  recogniafed 
the  dignity  of  man  and  the  supseme 
power  of  God  Almighty.  So,  letils  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fundamentalism  of  tjie  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  live  by  its  precepts.  If  we 
continue  to  run  off  after  fatal  gods,  we 
will  wind  up  in  the  same  .pitiable  con¬ 
dition  in  which  all  Europe  finds  itself 
today.  / 

We  cannot  be  half  Communist  and  half 
Constitutionalist.  These  ideologies  will 
not  mix.  They  a/fe  incompatible,  and 
when  brought  together  become  highly 
explosive.  So,  T  want  Joe  Stalin  and  his 
ungodly  hordes  to  stay  in  Russia,  and 
let  peoples .  of  other  nations  alone  to 
choose  the.kind  of  government  they  pre¬ 
fer.  We/cannot  appease  Communists 
any  mote  than  Chamberlain  was  able  to 
appease  the  Nazis.  Let  us  stop  appeas¬ 
ing,  stop  spending  and  wasting  our  re¬ 
sources,  and  begin  now  to  build  up  our 
domestic  economy  so  as  to  make  our¬ 
selves  invincible.  This,  Mr.  President,  I 


a  true  confession  by  these  backsliders 
from  the  faith  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  before  we  trust  them  out  of 
our  immediate  sight. 

Followers  of  the  Kremlin  line  are 
afraid  of  a  “witch  hunt,”  when  and  if 
the  administration  begins  to  hunt  out 
the  Communists.  Well,  I  am  not  afraid 
there  will  be  a  witch  hunt,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  a  few  “Little  Red  Riding- 
hood”  clerks  and  stenographers  will  be 
pitched  headlong  into  the  street  while 
their  sanctimonious  superiors  still  hold 
down  the  red-plush  seat  jobs.  What  I  am 
wondering  about  is,  will  the  Army  text¬ 
book  writers  remain  at  their  posts  pour¬ 
ing  out  literature  designed  to  destroy 
a  love  for  our  American  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  hearts  of  our  boys  wear¬ 
ing  the  uniform? 

Will  we  see  an  evacuation  of  the  State 
Department  by  those  titled  boys  with  the 
stiff  shirts  and  striped  pants  who  spill 


inside  information  to  the  left-of-center/ 
columnists — those  gentlemen  of  t! 
press  who  head  the  legion  of  smeary 

Will  the  big-shot  desk  executives  in 
the  Labor  Department,  who  spefid  an 
hour  or  so  each  day  of  the  Goverfiment’s 
time  in  reading  the  uptown  ^fiition  of 
the  Daily  Worker  remain  atyfmeir  desks 
to  dish  out  a  steady  stream  of  anti- 
American  propaganda? 

Will  the  solons  of  th&'fcremlin-hue  of 
this  Congress,  who  getfiheir  orders  from 
Moscow,  be  carefull/  investigated  with 
the  aim  of  severing  the  pipe  line  that 
flows  their  dailw/political  diet  to  them 
from  the  heart^f  the  Communist  world? 

These  are  sdme  of  the  questions  that 
should  be  definitely  answered  before  our 
prodigals  are  received  back  into  full  com¬ 
munion  by  us  who  dwell  in  the  house  of 
the  founding  fathers.  This  is  a  serious 
proposition  and  should  be  treated  as 
sucl 

Ir.  President,  I  want  my  country  to 
friendly  but  firm  in  all  its  dealings 
rwith  other  nations,  great  or  small.  I 
want  the  United  States  to  be  so  strong 
that  no  other  power  or  combination  of 
powers  can  successfully  strike  at  us  and 
escape  a  swift  and  merciless  defeat.  But 
we  cannot  have  such  a  country  if  we  keep 
wasting  our  substance  upon  alien  people, 
who  carry  revenge  in  their  hearts  and 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  can 
strike  back  at  an  adversary,  even  if  in 
so  doing  they  again  plunge  the  world 
into  war. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  gave  voice  to  a 
great  truth  when  he  said: 

We  cannot  permanently  shape  our  course 
right  on  any  international  Issue  unless  we 
are  sound  on  the  domestic  issues. 

Now,  before  we  take  our  truants  back 
to  a  table  loaded  with  the  meat  of  the 
“fatted  calf,”  let  us  be  sure  that  they 
are  not  denouncing  communism  right 
now  during  the  preelection  season,  only 
to  backslide  after  the  election  is  over 
and  they  are  safe  for  another  term. 
Such  a  scheme  could  degenerate  this 
Nation  into  a  complete  collapse  such  as 
wis  now  being  experienced  by  socialistic 
England.  Communism  does  not  feed  and 
gPQW  and  expand  upon  prosperity,  but 
it  does  thrive  and  fatten  upon  the  putrid 
carcasses  of  decadent  nations,  under- 
mined\  from  within  by  treachery. 
Therefore,  I  say  we  must  be  sure  of  our¬ 
selves  anekknow  that  we  are  not  being 
deceived  bys  tricky  politicians.  Every 
move  we  make  must  guaranty  the  safety 
of  our  Republic  and  insure  peace  and 
tranquility  for  ot^r  people. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.NPresident,  we  need  no 
apologists  for  our  form  of  government. 
There  is  no  form  of  government  on  this 
globe  that  can  surpass'  ours  in  any  way, 
shape,  manner,  or  form.  It  did  not  grow 
by  accident,  but  it  came  t^;  greatness  be¬ 
cause  of  careful  planning  by  the  wise 
forefathers  who  gave  to  us  our  Consti¬ 
tution  and  our  Bill  of  Rights. '  .It  came 
to  fruition  because  they  believed  in  their 
own  strength.  They  knew  that  it  had 
integrity  because  they,  themselves,  pos¬ 
sessed  integrity.  And,  not  until  the 
coming  of  the  soothsayers  of  the  false 
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doctrine  that  “the  Government  owes 
every  voter  a  living”  did  we  swerve  from 
the  precepts  of  our  founding  fathers. 
The  people  -of  the  United  States  want  to 
get  their  Go'yeojiment  back  upon  the 
Constitution,  ancNqnly  last  November 
they  spoke  in  no  uncehtam  terms  against 
the  rule  of  bureaucrats,  spendthrifts,  and 
regimenters.  \. 

Constitutional  government  is  tiTC' bea¬ 
con  light  to  the  oppressed  of  the  world.. 
It  has  ever  been  so  since  its  adoption 
March  4, 1787,  and  America  will  continue 
as  the  haven  of  free  men  if  we  will  shun 
foreign  isms  of  the  Old  World.  But,  if  we 
continue  sapping  the  resources  of  our 
land,  tolerating  defamation  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy,  and  continue  ravaging 
our  public  treasury  and  mortgaging  our 
unborn  posterity,  we  will  inevitably 
crumble  and  fall  apart.  President  Wash¬ 
ington  never  feared  the  foe  from  without, 
but  he  did  express  grave  fears  that  some 
day  we  might  bring  about  our  own  de¬ 
struction  through  internal  decay. 

Several  years  ago  internal  decay 
started.  Foreign  ideology  worms  began 
to  bore  at  the  roots  of  this  Republic.  A 
second  world  war  was  thrust  upon  us 
and  the  communistic  worms  emerged  ! 
from  the  underground  roots  and  began 
bpring  into  the  innermost  sanctums  of 
high  Government  offices.  This  has  long 
been  known  by  our  people  and  recognized 
by  some  Members  of  Congress,  but  we 
sat  here  in  Congress  and  did  nothing  j 
about  it  because  we  were  outnumbered.  : 
We  could  have  stopped  this  boring  from 
within  long  ago  if  a  majority  of  the  j 
Members  had  desired  to  do  so.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  popular  thing  to  do,  however, 
to  take  these  worms  of  alien  hate  into  our 
Government.  Once  in,  they  soon  buried 
their  filthy  heads  in  every  bureau  and 
agency  of  any  considerable  importance. 

When  some  of  us  protested  against 
this  infiltration  we  were  scoffed  at  by 
most  of  the  prodigals  who  are  now  pro¬ 
claiming  their  anticommunistic  protes¬ 
tations  from  stump,  radio,  and  press. 

If  communism  was  good  for  us  in  1941, 
why  is  it  bad  for  us  in  1947?  I  said  in 
’41  that  it  would  destroy  our  Na¬ 
tion  if  we  did  not  clean  hduse.  I  repeat, 
in  1947,  communism  iyill  destroy  our 
Nation  if  we  continue  to  accept  its  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  our  governmental  councils.  : 

Time  after  time  A  have  inveighed 
against  the  New  Deal’s  embracement  of 
communistic  and  totalitarian  ideas.  A 
few  other  Senators  also  did;  but  where 
did  we  get?  We'got  nowhere;  and  not 
until  last  November  5  did  the  people 
of  this  Nation/get  a  fair  chance  to  de¬ 
mand  a  houste  cleaning.  They  spoke 
then  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  betrayal  by  those 
in  whom  they  placed  confidence.  Yet, 
Mr.  President,  we  see  signs  of  such  a  be¬ 
trayal,  and  I  fear  ere  the  cock  crows 
thrice  oh  election  morn  of  1948  there 
will  bet  many,  many  more  betrayals.  If 
there? be — and  mark  these  words  well, 
Mr.  President — the  house  cleaning  of  last 
Noyfember  5  will  be  but  a  firecracker  in 
comparison  to  the  political  bombs  that 
will  be  dropped  on  November  2,  1948. 

So  I  say  let  us  welcome  the  return  of 
our  prodigals  who  ran  off  after  false 
gods,  welcome  them  back  into  the  fold, 


but  let  us  not  forget  the  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  we  have  gone  through  because  of 
their  defalcations.  I  have  a  thorough 
distaste  for  anything  or  any  “ism”  that 
is  un-American.  I  despise  alienisms,  re¬ 
gardless  of  name  or  brand.  Threy  all 
nurse  the  same  milk,  for  they  are  of  the 
same  spawn.  There  is  no  place  in  con¬ 
stitutional  government  for  such  foreign 
“isms,”  but  room  only  for  Americanism. 
There  is  no  place  in  American  govern¬ 
ment  for  dishonesty,  deceit,  or  deception, 
bathroom  only  for  decency,  honesty, 
trutR>and  justice. 

Our  constitutional  government  was 
founded  upon  God’s  word  as  contained 
in  the  Holy  Bible.  Therefore,  the  milk 
and  honey  which  fiov/sfreely  in  this  great 
Christian  Nation  will  notonix  with  the 
Vodka  of  atheistic  communism.  Let  us 
keep  our  Government  clean  from  liere  on 
out.  If  we  do  this,  our  Republic  will  be 
safe,  and  will  survive.  God  willing. 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  Senate  bill  938  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  bill  to  provide  for  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

All  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are,  I  am  sure,  more 
concerned  about  keeping  world  peace 
than  we  are  about  any  other  single  sub¬ 
ject.  Therefore,  in  whatever  discussion 
we  have  in  regard  to  these  proposed  aids 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  I  hope  we  will 
constantly  keep  that  in  mind.  I  hope 
that  we  will  constantly  keep  in  mind  that 
we  are  all  Americans  seeking  to  preserve 
our  national  security  by  preserving  the 
peace  in  the  world.  Whatever  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made,  or  whatever  amendments 
are  proposed  in  regard  to  this  aid,  I  hope 
we  will,  each  of  us,  objectively  apply  two 
questions  to  each  proposal.  The  first  is, 
will  that  suggestion  or  proposal  lead  to 
a  better  chance  of  continued  peace?  The 
second  is,  will  that  suggestion  or  proposal 
lead  to  a  better  chance  for  national 
security? 

I  believe  that  by  now  we  are  almost  all 
convinced  that  in  this  modem  world  we 
cannot  isolate  ourselves  from  other  na¬ 
tions.  As  soon  as  war  breaks  out  in  any 
part  of  the  world  our  own  national  secu¬ 
rity  is  immediately  threatened  because 
that  conflict  can  spread  to  us  through 
modern  weapons  with  incredible  swift¬ 
ness. 

As  we  all  know,  the  United  States  has 
in  the  past  gained  a  reputation  abroad 
for  having  inconsistent  partisan  foreign 
policies.  We  have,  here,  tried  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years  to  make  it  clear  to  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  that  we  are  no  longer 
going  to  act  in  international  affairs  as  a 
Democratic  Party  or  as  a  Republican 
Party — that  we  are  going  to  act  as  a 
Nation. 

This  proposed  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  has  come  to  be  called  by  some  the 
Truman  Doctrine.  I  think  that  is  the 
most  unfortunate  for  two  reasons.  This 
should  be  presented  to  the  people  of  the 
world  as  an  American  doctrine.  More 
than  that,  it  should  be  presented  to  the 
people  of  the  world  as  a  doctrine  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  American  people  through 


;  their  representatives.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  propose  that  whatever  ac¬ 
tion  we  take  be  hereafter  known  as  the 
'  American  doctrine. 

I  think  there  is  another  good  reason 
for  that.  The  original  proposal  by  the 
President  had  in  it  some  indication  of 
lack  of  due  consideration  for  the  United 
Nations.  The  American  people  immedi¬ 
ately  made  it  clear  to  all  of  us  that  they 
were  deeply  concerned  about  that  phase 
of  the  President’s  action.  We,  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  speak 
particularly  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  have  proposed  certain  changes 
that  shift  the  emphasis  of  this  proposal — 
that  make  it  clear  that,  not  only  are  we 
interested  in  bolstering  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  take  over  this  obligation,  but  we 
are  insisting  that  action  be  taken  to 
give  the  United  Nations  greater  author¬ 
ity  and  greater  strength.  I  say  we  Re¬ 
publicans  proposed  those  changes.  I 
think  they  could  have  just  as  well  been 
proposed  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  since  they  were  the 
reflection,  not  of  party  thinking,  but  of 
American  thinking.  Therefore,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  danger  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe  misinterpreting  our  action  in 
this  matter  as  partisan,  and  so  not  taking 
seriously  enough  our  intent,  and  because 
the  President’s  original  proposal  has 
been  fundamentally  changed,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned  that  even  the  official  name 
of  this  action  be  changed  further  to 
emphasize  our  unity  and  our  determina¬ 
tion. 

As  Americans  we  stand  for  freedom — 
for  freedom  of  religion,  and  of  speech, 
and  of  assembly,  and  of  enterprise,  and 
of  opportunities.  We  believe  that  these 
freedoms  belong  as  his  right,  to  every 
man,  whether  he  be  born  in  America  or 
in  some  other  country.  These  freedoms 
belong  to  every  man  because  they  give  to 
him  his  rightful  dignity  as  a  human  be¬ 
ing,  as  an  individual,  as  a  son  of  God. 
We  do  not  strive  to  enforce  our  ideas 
about  freedom  upon  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  the  strength  of  arms,  of  economic 
power,  or  intrigue.  We  do  strive  to  per¬ 
petuate  freedom,  and  all  it  means,  by 
our  own  example  of  the  rightful  exer¬ 
cise  of  freedom.  As  we  cherish  it  for 
ourselves,  we  hope  that  all  men  may 
achieve  it.  We  believe  that  freedom, 
perpetuated  through  the  processes  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  can  make  the  world  safe  for 
peace. 

This  policy  has,  as  its  true  basis,  the 
preservation  of  our  own  independence 
and  our  own  freedom.  It  recognizes  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  all  nations 
large  and  small.  It  has,  as  its  purpose, 
the  prevention  of  aggression  and  the 
keeping  of  the  peace.  It  was  in  that 
spirit  that  we  gave  aid  to  Britain  and  to 
Russia.  We  did  not  question  their  in¬ 
ternal  institutions.  Those  institutions 
belong  peculiarly  to  their  people  to  main¬ 
tain,  or  to  change,  as  they  might  see  fit. 
But  we  did  want  to  preserve  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  independence  of  both  Rus¬ 
sia  and  England  because  we  believed  that 
preservation  essential  to  peace — peace 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  world  and 
to  us. 
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The  policy  we  have  adopted  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  Greece  and  Turkey  is  not  new. 
We  have  always  believed  these  things. 
The  loan  to  Greece  and  to  Turkey  is 
merely  an  implementation  of  this  basic 
American  policy.  For  that  reason  alone 
we  cannot  call  this  policy  anything  but 
the  American  doctrine. 

Another  point  that  has  bothered  me 
about  this  proposed  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  is  in  connection  with  the  danger 
of  our  becoming  involved  in  local  political 
disputes.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  us  to  get  into  the  same  position 
in  Greece,  particularly,  that  caused  us 
to  withdraw  from  China  recently.  For 
myself,  I  am  prepared — right  now — to 
say  “a  plague  on  both  your  houses”  to 
the  extreme  elements  in  Greece.  It 
seems  to  me  we  must  give  serious  thought 
to  insisting  that  the  Greek  Government 
show  its  good  faith  by  demonstrating 
immediately  its  desire  for  civil  peace.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  see  our  money  used 
for  the  relief  of  only  those  starving  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  agree  to  aline  themselves 
politically  on  the  side  of  the  monarchy. 
Nor  am  I  willing  to  see  our  assistance 
used  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  a 
national  debt  to  some  other  nation  or 
some  other  group,  or  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  that  we  do  not  intend.  I  do  not  go 
along  with  the  philosophy  that  we  can 
stop  the  spread  of  communism  only  by 
bolstering  reaction.  Neither  extreme  is 
consistent  with  our  philosophy  and  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government.  Both  seek 
to  rule  by  minorities,  and  both  seek  to 
take  away  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people.  If  we  seek  to  preserve  peace, 
which  is  what  we  intend  to  do,  we  must 
also  see  to  it  that  political  conditions  in 
countries  we  assist  are  such  that  a  civil 
war  is  not  either  actively  going  on  or 
pending. 

Another  point  that  bothers  me  about 
the  proposed  aid  to  Greece  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  actual  money.  I  do  not 
propose  that  we  should  try  to  save  money 
at  the  risk  of  war.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  another  consideration  that 
we  have  so  far  ignored.  I  believe  we 
will  all  agree  that  while  this  four  hun¬ 
dred  million  will  be  given  partially  as 
humanitarian  relief  for  a  needy  people, 
it  is  essentially  and  substantially  a  move 
calculated  to  preserve  our  national  se¬ 
curity  and  world  peace.  Which  de¬ 
partments  of  our  Government  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  national  security?  The 
Army  and  the  Navy.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  inform  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  that  since  we  will  provide 
them  with  a  very  large  budget  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  security,  they  are 
expected  to  use  that  budget  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  I  have  great  faith  in  our  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  But  I  think  past 
history  has  demonstrated  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  unproductive  spending,  and 
I  personally  propose  to  do  whatever  I  can 
to  discourage  that  kind  of  spending.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  we  should  extract 
from  the  budget  proposed  for  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  about  10  percent,  to  be 
set  aside  for  such  purposes  as  Greek  and 
Turkish  aid.  In  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posed  budget  approximately  eleven  and  a 
half  billion  was  provided  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Ten  percent  of  that  would  be  a 
little  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars.  From 


that  billion  dollars,  or  from  10  percent  of 
whatever  sum  is  appropriated,  should  be 
taken  the  four  hundred  million  for  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  since  we  agree  that 
this  is  a  security  matter. 

It  seems  of  tremendous  importance  to 
me  how  the  mission  to  administer  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  to  be  composed. 
Is  it  to  be  merely  an  executive  agency? 
Is  it  to  be  an  agency  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  alone?  Is  it  wise  to  make  it 
an  agency  of  the  Congress  as  well?  The 
Congress  must  provide  the  money.  The 
Congress  must  stand  responsible  before 
the  American  people  for  adopting  this 
policy.  The  Congress  must  have  all  the 
facts.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
Congress  should  choose  some  representa¬ 
tion  on  these  missions  so  that  the  report 
of  the  activities  and  effect  of  the  mission 
may  be  made  not  only  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  but  to  the  Congress  itself 
through  the  respective  Committees  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  If  we  are  to  take  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  world  affairs  which  has  come  to 
us — indeed,  which  seems  to  have  been 
thrust  upon  us — then  we  must  develop 
a  new  technique,  an  American  technique, 
in  diplomatic  dealings.  We  have  seen 
the  tragic  failings  of  the  old  diplomacy 
in  two  World  Wars  in  a  generation.  It 
is  high  time  to  deal  openly  and  frankly, 
with  all  the  cards  on  the  table  face  up, 
as  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg]  has  already  said.  Since 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  at  stake  in  every  war,  and 
most  assuredly  will  be  at  stake  in  any 
war  to  come,  it  is  time  that  all  the  people 
of  our  Nation  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  what  our  purpose  is, 
and  what  the  program  is  to  put  that  pur¬ 
pose  into  effect.  We  ask  the  same  frank¬ 
ness  and  the  same  candor  from  all  our 
neighbors  in  the  world. 

I  believe  that  this  development  has 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  latenes^of  the 
hour.  It  has  made  us  uneasily  aware 
that  war  can  easily  come  again.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  American  young 
men  spent  their  lives  on  what  may  turn 
out  to  have  been  a  futile  effort  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace.  In  gratitude  we  can  at 
least  do  everything  in  our  power  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  peace.  We  have  all  agreed 
that  the  United  Nations  is  today  the 
only  real  hope  for  peace.  Isolationism, 
appeasement,  power  politics,  have  all 
proven  failures.  We  cannot  afford  an¬ 
other  war;  but  another  war  will  surely 
come  if  we  and  all  other  nations  do  not 
do  more  than  talk  about  peace.  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  arguments 
.  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tymngs]  who  has  proposed  that  we  lay 
our  cards  openly  on  the  table  in  regard 
to  real  international  cooperation  and 
then  see  who  objects  to  continuing  the 
game — and  a  deadly  serious  game  it  is. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  real  danger  of  the 
United  Nations  building  around  itself  a 
sealed  wall  and  so  becoming  like  the 
League  of  Nations — just  another  debat¬ 
ing  society.  If  the  United  Nations  is  to 
work,  it  must  become  a  part  of  our  daily 
living.  It  must  become  more  important 
to  us  than  any  other  matter  we  might 
discuss  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  To 
keep  ourselves  constantly  aware  of  its 
difficulties,  its  problems,  and  its  de¬ 


velopments,  I  believe  that  we  must 
establish  a  closer  liaison  with  the  United 
Nations.  We  represent  the  people  of 
America.  We  have  had  representatives 
assigned  to  the  United  Nations  confer¬ 
ences,  and  I  think  their  work  has  been 
eminently  able.  I  say,  in  no  disparage¬ 
ment  of  them,  that  we  must  have  more 
regular  representation  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  reports  from  the  United  Nations. 
The  activities  of  the  United  Nations  must 
become  our  daily  problems  if  we  are  to 
prevent  war  through  that  Organization. 
We  represent  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world  today.  If  we  will  take  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  of  making 
the  peace  by  enforcing  the  strength  of 
the  United  Nations,  other  countries  will 
follow  the  example  set  by  us.  Our 
strength,  our  size,  give  us  that  respon¬ 
sibility.  I  am  far  more  concerned  about 
failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  act  in 
the  preservation  of  peace  than  I  am 
about  the  failure  of  most  bills  to  pass 
in  this  body. 

God  give  us  the  knowledge,  the  cour¬ 
age,  and  the  faith  to  help  »  discontented 
and  doubting  world  achieve  freedom  and 
peace. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
anxious  to  speak  this  afternoon,  but  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  White]  has 
stated  that  he  would  like  to  have  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  at  approximately 
5  o’clock.  I  can  speak  for  a  while, 
hoping  that  I  may  again  obtain  the  floor 
to  complete  my  remarks  when  the  Senate 
reconvenes. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Allied  armies 
were  beginning  to  beat  down  the  wall 
of  Hitler’s  Fortress  Europa,  Goering 
threatened  that  if  Hitler  and  his  men 
had  to  leave  the  scene,  they  would  slam 
hard  the  door  behind  them. 

This  was  one  boast  which  the  Nazi 
leader  was  able  to  make  good.  Europe 
today,  almost  2  years  after  VE-day,  re¬ 
mains  a  shambles.  Her  people  are 
homeless  and  starving,  families  are 
scattered,  and  children  wander  the  high¬ 
ways  and  the  byways  in  search  of  lost 
parents.  Hunger,  ignorance,  supersti¬ 
tion,  want,  and  immorality  are  every¬ 
where. 

President  Truman  has  called  our  at¬ 
tention  recently  to  the  particular  needs 
of  Greece;  and  Greece  certainly  is  a 
country  whose  plight  deserves  our  con¬ 
sideration  and  generosity. 

Insofar  as  the  President’s  proposals 
are  designed  to  alleviate  that  human 
suffering  and  to  eradicate  its  causes,  I 
am  in  full  agreement.  But  his  proposals 
go  further  than  that.  They  would  cre¬ 
ate  a  completely  new  doctrine  in  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy:  armed  intervention 
in  the  internal  and  external  affairs  of 
another  country.  They  involve  yet  an¬ 
other  grave  departure  from  our  present 
foreign  policy.  They  would  bypass  the 
United  Nations  as  the  instrument  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  amount  of  amending  of 
this  original  proposal  can  remove  the 
injury  which  has  been  done  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations.  Only  turning  this  over  to 
the  United  Nations  can  remedy  the  in¬ 
jury.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  amendments 
simply  tell  the  United  Nations  what  we 
will  permit  them  to  do;  and  I  feel  that 
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they  should  have  higher  authority.  It 
is  simply  adding  insult  to  injury,  in  my 
estimation. 

They  call  upon  us  to  take  unilateral 
military  and  economic  action  rather 
than  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  has  already  successfully 
solved  similar  disputes  in  Iran,  Lebanon, 
and  Syria. 

I  may  say,  also,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  United  Nations  did  not  do  a  great 
deal  to  solve  those  disputes.  The  fact 
that  they  were  referred  to  the  United 
Nations  seemed  to  have  almost  in  itself 
a  magical  effect.  The  parties  concerned 
hastily  put  their  houses  in  order,  with¬ 
drew  their  troops,  and  ceased  their  med-- 
dling,  simply  because  of  the  moral  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  United  Nations.  I  hate  to  see 
our  country  take  any  steps  now  to  under¬ 
mine  that  moral  prestige,  because  cer¬ 
tainly  the  United  States  is  the  predom¬ 
inating  factor  behind  the  success  or 
failure,  the  prestige  or  lack  of  prestige, 
of  the  United  Nations. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  this  new 
doctrine — call  it  the  Truman  doctrine  or 
the  American  doctrine  or  whatever  we 
will — will  seriously  weaken  the  authority 
arrd  prestige  of  the  United  Nations. 

Public  opinion  polls  indicate  that  the 
American  people  are  aware  of  this  and 
strongly  prefer  action  through  the 
United  Nations  to  unilateral  action. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the 
action  which  we  are  about  to  take  may 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  all  hope 
of  reconciliation  in  the  world.  It  may  be 
the  beginning  of  tensions  in  this  atomic 
age  which  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
complete  collapse  of  civilization  in  a 
great  atomic  holocaust. 

Let  me  give  my  reasons  for  opposing 
this  new  foreign  policy: 

First,  the  State  Department  admit¬ 
tedly  has  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  monarchy  formerly  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  late  King  George  of 
Greece,  and  now  by  his  brother,  King 
Paul.  I  am  opposed  to  that  monarchy 
as  are  the  people  of  Greece,  his  unwilling 
subjects.  Paul,  like  his  late  brother, 
George,  does  not  have  one  drop  of  Greek 
blood  in  his  veins.  He  comes  from  one 
of  Europe’s  perennial  royal  families 
which  was  foisted  upon  the  Greek  people 
in  one  of  the  typical  intrigues  which 
characterized  nineteenth  century  diplo¬ 
macy.  The  full  family  name  is  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein  Sonderburg  Glucksburg. 
The  late  King  George  was  deposed  in 
1923  because  of  his  pro-German  intrigues 
in  the  last  World  War.  In  1935  with 
the  help  of  British  politicians  and  a  sham 
plebiscite  he  was  restored  to  the  Greek 
throne.  Again  last  year,  after  another 
sham  plebiscite  during  which  opposition 
forces  were  exiled,  jailed,  or  intimidated, 
the  crown  was  again  placed  upon  his 
head. 

In  1776  our  forefathers  fought  for  the 
right  to  govern  themselves.  Another 
George,  George  III  of  England,  who  also 
had  German  blood  in  his  veins,  looked 
upon  them  as  ragged  terrorists  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  radicals. 

How  ironical,  then,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  the  antiroyalists  of  Valley 
Forge  made  possible  should  now  use  its 
money  and  influence  to  bolster  a  tyran¬ 
nical  twentieth-century  monarchy. 


I  know  from  dozens  of  eyewitnesses 
whom  I  have  interviewed  in  recent 
weeks — newspaper  correspondents  and 
American  citizens  who  visited  the  coun¬ 
try  on  relief  missions  for  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  UNRRA,  and  for  the  United 
Nations — that  the  present  administration 
in  Greece  is  corrupt,  inefficient,  and 
ruthless. 

In  an  official  report  issued  earlier  this 
month  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  United  Nations  stated — and 
here  I  am  quoting  from  that  UN  report: 

Present  Greek  taxes  fall  heavily  on  the 
poor  people  and  far  less  heavily,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  income,  on  the  well  to 
do.  *  *  *  Most  local  revenues  come  from 

commodity  taxes. 

The  UN  report  continues: 

Over  four -fifths  of  the  total  tax  revenues 
thus  come  from  taxes  which  either  reduce 
incomes  to  producers  (especially  farmers) ,  or 
raise  costs  to  consumers  ( mostly  farmers  and 
low-income  city  workers).  Less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  taxes  is  of  the  type  that  bears 
primarily  on  well-to-do  persons  receiving 
large  incomes.  *  *  *  The  tax  structure  is 

responsible,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  present 
exceedingly  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
and  income  in  Greece,  far  less  equal  than 
that  in  more  highly  industrialized  countries. 
In  every  part  of  the  country  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  farmers  are  poverty-stricken  and  des¬ 
titute.  City  factory  workers  or  public  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  in  much  better  shape.  Yet 
it  is  on  these  two  classes,  farmers  and  low- 
income  city  workers,  that  present  taxes  fall 
most  heavily.  *  *  *  At  the  same  time  that 
this  widespread  poverty  exists  the  stores  are 
full  of  all  kinds  of  goods  at  high  prices  and 
the  restaurants  are  thronged  with  well- 
dressed  people,  enjoying  the  good  food  and 
wine,  who  live  very  comfortably  despite  the 
poverty  all  around  them.  Yet  the  tax  burden 
falls  on  them  far  less  heavily  in  proportion 
to  their  incomes  than  it  does  on  the  low- 
income  farmers  and  workers. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
the  official  report  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Grganization  mission  for  Greece. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if  we  had  a 
government  in  this  country  which  per¬ 
mitted  conditions  like  that  to  exist,  and 
even  nurtured  them,  how  many  people 
possibly  would  be  violently  against  our 
Government.  I  do  not  believe  they  could 
all  be  called  Communists,  either. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  has  never  evolved  a  modern  tax 
structure  because  to  do  so  would  antago¬ 
nize  the  British  interests  who  own  the 
great  wealth  of  Greeee. 

It  is  the  protection  of  those  British  in¬ 
terests  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  control  of  Greece.  And  there  is  one 
other  factor  which  is  equally  important. 
Greece  strategically  controls  the  land, 
sea,  and  airways  to  the  great  oil  fields  of 
the  Middle  East. 

Giant  and  powerful  monopolies  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  acquisition  of  that  oil. 
I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  send  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  to  protect  the  interests  of 
those  oil  monopolies. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  State 
Department’s  proposal  is  necessary  to 
curb  the  spread  of  communism  in 
Greece.  But  I  say  to  you  that  for  every 
Communist  made  in  Greece  by  Russian 
propaganda  a  hundred  have  been  made 
by  hatred  of  the  monarchy  and  its  ter¬ 
rorist  regime  and  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  which  have  imposed  it  upon  an 


unwilling  people.  By  aiding  a  weak  and 
inefficient  government  to  suppress  op¬ 
position  by  force  of  arms,  we  are  elimi¬ 
nating  the  only  real  alternative  to  com¬ 
munism — a  liberal,  progressive  govern¬ 
ment  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Greece. 
By  eliminating  a  middle-of-the-road 
possibility  of  peaceful  change,  we  force 
the  Greek  people  to  choose  either  the 
extreme  of  Fascist  monarchy  or  the  other 
extreme  of  revolutionary  communism — 
we  would  leave  them  no  other  choice. 
That  is  not  the  effective  way  to  stop 
communism  in  Greece. 

The  present  Greek  Government  has 
driven  many  a  conservative  businessman 
in  Greece  to  feel  that,  although  he  hated 
communism,  he  would  accept  any  help 
that  enabled  Greeks  to  throw  out  the 
fascism  of  the  monarchy. 

An  UNRRA  worker  recently  returned 
from  Greece  told  me  of  a  conversation 
with  a  prosperous  Greek  who  is  the  head 
of  a  large  Greek  shipping  firm,  who  said, 
“I  am  an  EAM  because  I  feel  as  you 
Americans  did  in  1776.  We  want  to  gov¬ 
ern  ourselves.  De  do  not  want  these 
foreigners  pushing  us  around  and  en¬ 
riching  themselves  on  our  country  any 
more  than  you  Americans  did.” 

Mr.  President,  these  are  people  who 
would  not  support  a  Communist  Party 
in  Greece  or  a  Socialist  Party  in  Greece. 
They  are  people  who  want  a  middle-of- 
the-road  government.  But  they  pas¬ 
sionately  insist  upon  self-government; 
and  if  we  insist  on  supporting  a  mon¬ 
archy  which  suppresses  all  opposition, 
we  shall  drive  them  to  take  the  only  al¬ 
ternative — the  extreme  revolutionary 
course.  If  we  endorse  the  King’s  gov¬ 
ernment  as  our  concept  of  democracy, 
we  shall  have  given  Europe  a  false  im¬ 
pression  of  our  own  great  country,  and 
shall  have  forever  discredited  our  own 
philosophy  in  their  eyes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  when  we 
give  financial  aid  to  Greece,  we  must  in¬ 
sist  that  the  money  contributed  by  the 
American  taxpayers  is  wisely  used,  and  is 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  people 
of  Greece.  It  should  not  be  controlled 
by  the  royalist  members  of  the  Greek 
ruling,  class  who,  as  collaborationists, 
fared  as  well  under  the  German  occupa¬ 
tion  as  they  did  under  the  British.  Al¬ 
most  all  qualified  observers  will  state, 
as  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Organization  stated,  that  aid  to 
Greece  should  be  conditioned  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  more  efficient  and  more 
democratic  government  in  Greece. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  Turkey.  It  is 
often  forgotten  that  half  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposal  is  concerned  with  Tur¬ 
key.  Turkey  has  absolutely  no  relief 
needs.  Not  a  single  bomb  dropped  on 
Turkey.  During  the  war  it  enjoyed  one 
long,  lush,  uninterrupted  war  boom.  It 
sold  supplies  to  both  sides;  and  both  sides 
paid,  and  paid  very  well.  The  only  pur¬ 
pose  of  aid  for  Turkey  is  a  military  one. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  and  I  have  introduced  an  alterna¬ 
tive  resolution,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
93,  to  deal  with  this  great  problem. 
Briefly,  our  resolution  would,  first,  appro¬ 
priate  funds  for  relief  and  rebuilding 
of  Greece;  second,  provide  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  that  relief  by  the  United  Na- 
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tions;  and,  third,  request  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  institute 
a  full-scale  investigation  with  a  view  to 
resolving  not  only  the  Greek  crisis  but 
the  problems  of  Palestine,  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  and  Middle  East  oil.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  our  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  provides  for  immediate  assistance 
through  a  stopgap  advance  of  $100,000,- 
000  by  the  RFC.  It  does  not  delay  this 
assistance  until  after  the  meeting  of  the 


is  trying  to  uphold,  and  I  subscribe  to 
it.  So  I  shall  wait  until  Tuesday  to  take 
up  these  matters. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine,  the 
majority  leader,  for  the  course  he  is  fol¬ 
lowing.  There  are  not  many  in  at¬ 
tendance  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  at  this 
particular  moment.  I  also  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  not  pressing  his 
request. 


Mr.  WHITE.  I  shall  cooperate  in  any 
way  l  ean  to  get  action  on  that  and  the 
other  nominations  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

RECESS  TO  TUESDAY 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
Tuesday  next  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  motion  Was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  two  new  sections  as  follows: 

1  Sec.  8.  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 

2  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  each 

3  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 

4  persons  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  observe  the  admin- 

5  istration  and  effects  of  aid  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Act 

6  and  to  make  frequent  and  regular  reports  to  the  Senate  and 

7  the  House,  respective^,  concerning  the  administration  and 

8  effects  of  such  aid.  The  compensation  and  expenses  of 

9  such  persons  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
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1  vouchers  approved  by  the  President  pro  tempore,  and  the 

2  compensation  and  expenses  of  persons  appointed  by  the 

3  Speaker  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 

4  House  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Speaker. 

5  Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “American 

6  Doctrine  Act”. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  11  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz : 

1  On  page  3,  line  25,  strike  out  “appropriations  made” 

2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “sums  made  available”. 

3  On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  “appropriated”  and  insert 

4  in  lieu  thereof  “made  available”. 

5  On  page  6,  line  22,  after  the  word  “appropriation”  insert 

6  “from  which  funds  to  be  made  available”. 

7  On  page  7,  line  3,  strike  out  all  through  line  8  and  insert 

8  in  lieu  thereof : 

9  “  (b)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
10  dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  utilize  not  to  exceed  $400,000,- 

000  out  of  a  security  fund  to  be  set  aside  out  of  moneys 


11 


2 


appropriated  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for  the 
2  fiscal  year  1948.  The  appropriations  for  the  War  and  Navy 
2  Departments  shall  not  be  increased  by  reason  of  such  author- 
^  ization.  From  funds  made  available  under  this  authority 
5  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
g  poration  the  advances  made  by  it  under  subsection  (a)  of 
7  this  section.” 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  to  the 
bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  viz:  At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill,  insert  the 
following : 

1  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  imply  that 

2  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  bound  to 

3  support  private  agreements  made  between  American  oil 

4  companies  and  foreign  governments  or  between  American 

5  oil  companies  and  nationals  of  foreign  governments. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  received  conference  report  on  bill  to  continue  farm- labor  program. 

House  ebmmittoe  reported  amended  bill -to  provide 'for  wool  price  supports.  Rep. 

I  O'Konski  commended  FHA -farm  loans  to  veterans. 


HOUSE 


FARM  LABOR.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  2102,  to  continue  the  fai 
fbor  supply  program  (pp^  3565“6)«  ^  reported  by  the  conferees,  the.  bill 

v^S^s  for  ending  the  program  op- Dec.  31»  194-7,  with  a  30-day  grace  peripci tor 
laborers  to  return  to  their  country,  and  stipulates  that;  the.^jJrogram 
shall  n^K^be  construed  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of -the  USE^-isr  State 
• "  -emplpymenxSfervices  with  respect  to  maintaining  a  Farm  Placemejat  Service;  also 
includes  the  Hs^wland  amendment  providing  that  Mexican  labo^may  stay  in  the 
U.  S.  as  long  as*^gployed  as  such,  but  in  no  event  -after^Sfec.  31  >  19^7* 

2.  WOOL  PROGRAM.  The  Agrf&^Ature  Committee  reported  wLpth  amendments  S.  Hl4,  t© 

provide  for  price  supportNa^f  wool  (H.  Rept,  257^'p.  356S)«  The  committee  added 
an  amendment  imposing  a  tax  OCup  to  5 0$  on  imported  wool,  voted  to  maintain 
support  nrices  at  the  19^6  levejhAthe  Sen version  would  have  permitted  CCC 
to  exceed  19^-6  prices),  and  inclucfeC  apr^uthorization  for  CCC  to  sell  Government 
wool. below  parity;  and  rejected  a  pp^fKkpal  that  wool  be  made  a  basic  commodity. 


3.  LABOR.  Began  debate  on  H, 

agreeing  to  consider  it 

4.  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT, 


mack  Valley  Autho  ;y  (pp.  35^6-8) 


0,  the  labo^management  relations 'bill,  ’after 
-46  vote  (on.  '5520-65)« 

Lane,  Mass.,  spoke  in  faV&r  of  creation  of  a  Merri- 


^  - 


5.  FOREIGN' 
author iz 


Received  the  Presidents  message  recommending 
ion  of  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,- 


.slation  t®, 
.ements  of 


war,  related  commodities,  and  the  importation  of  arms,  amnuniti 
plej^ents  of  war;  to  orovide  for  registration  of  manufacturers,  -  etc*, 
tons;  and  to  provide  for  more  information  on  arms  traffic  (H»  Doc. 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  (pp.  3531—2). 


6. 


FLOOD  CONTROL.  Received  from  the  -War  Department  flood-control  survey  reports 
the  Wabash  River  and  Mill  Creek  Valley  (H.  Docs.  197»'19S);  to  Public  Lands 
Committee  (p.  35Sg). 


COMMITTEES.  Various  subcommittees  have  been  set  -up  under  the  Hbuse  Agriculture 
Committee.  They  are  .as  follows:  ...  .. 


,••*“**.  %  ,  •  •  •  \  4  «  *  jF 

Subcommittee  Ho.  1.  Andresen  (chm.),  &iili£,>  -Simp's  on,.- Dague,  Fiannagan, 
Grant,  and  'McMillan.  ^ 

Subcommittee  No.  2.  _  J  ohn'son  (  chm . )  ,•  -Hall ,'  *Gro  s  s ,  Goff, 

rpT- 


....  -  .  Poage, 

and  bprl  ey;/. .  / 

. Su o c orlmi 1 1 e e,  I' o •« •  3 »  Murray  (chm.),  Hill,  Puller,  Cotton, /Timmerman, 

•  ’  .  Granger^;  Abernethy,  and  Pernos-Isern.  / 

Sub  co  mm  it  the  No.  4.  Clevenger  (chm.),  Hoeven,  Bramblett,  Pace,  Gathings, 
Parr ington?v.  and  Bartlett.  /  ' 

Pood  and  Agricultural  Production  Subcommittee.  Andj^sen  (chnu)»  Clevenger 
Hill,  Hoeven,  Farrington,  Pace,  Poage,  and  Gathinsrf. 

Fertilizer  Subcommittee.  Johnson  (chm.),  Murray  even,  Gross,  Cooley, 
Grant,  and  Abernathy.  / 

Poot  a.nd  Mouth  Disease  Subcommittee.  Gillie  (^hm.),  Simpson,  Bramblett, 
Granger,  and  Vo r ley),  /  ~  |j 

Cotton  Subcommittee.  ‘  Johnson  (chm.),  Cleverer,  Hill,  Bramblett,  Goff, 
Cooley,  Zimmerman,  Pace,  and  Poage.  J 

Fur  Subcommittee.  Murray  (chm.),  Hall,  l£igue,  Cotton,  Granger,  McMillan, 
Abernethy,  and.  Bartlett .  < '  „  / 

prop  Insurance  Subcommittee.  Hill  (cJarn.),  Hoeven,  Simpson,  Goff,  Cooley,  - 
Pace,  and  Poage.  _  \ 

(The  numbered  subcommittees  have  Sk  general  assignments.) 


FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Continued  debate  on  S.  93S,  to  provide  assistance  . for  Greece 
“'and  Turkey  (pp.  '3492-517)*  -  *  • 

Sen.  Martin,  Pa.,  inserted  speeches  delivered  by  Sens. 0  '  Conor  .  (M.d. )  and 
Knbwland  ('Calif.)  on  America’s  foreign  policy  (up.  3Ugg-9R)-.  •  - 


wILLLxFE;  GRAZING.  Received  a  Calif.  Legislature  resolution  urging  that  action 
be  taken  to  furnish  a  permanent  supply  of  water  ti\  the  grasslands*  in  the  west—* 
ern  Sa.n  Joaquin  t alley Joo  provide  adequate  grass  fo“r  grazing  and  resting  place 
fdr  wild  fowl  (p.  '7’,c"rjr  ’  x 
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10. 


•REPORTS.  Received  J^e  annual  report  of  the  Library  of  d\ngre'ss  for  the-  fiscal 
year  ending  June  JJO ,  19^6  and  the  report  of  RPC’  s  sm al  1  s i ne s s  activities  fo] 

Dec.  1946  (p.-  *  ~  % 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


*11* 


LANDS^.  S./H2,  by  Sen.  Watkins,  Utah  (for  himself  and  Se'n.  Thomas,  Utah');,  and 
H.R/  305/  by  Rep.  Dawson,  Utah,  providing  for  the'  transfer  of  a\rt'  of  -Port 
Douglajr,  Utah'/" to  the  jurisdiction  of  the'  Secretary  of  AgricultureY\a.nd  con- 
-  veyan^fe  of  part  to  the  S'tate  of  Utah,  and  public  agencies' of  the  State  of  Utah. 
To  'Armed*'  Services-  ‘Committees.  (pp.  3'4S7,  35690  '  '  \ 


12.  SUBSIDIES.  S.  1101,  by  Sen.  Downey,  Calif.,  ”to  amend  Public  Law  gg,  Seventy- 


ninth  Congress,”  relative  to  certain  RPC  subsidies.  To  Banking  and  Current 


13. 


Committee.  (p»  34S7*) 

TRAI  SPORTATION.  •S.i  1111,  by  Sen.  Baldwin,  Conn.,  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
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14, 


15. 


"An  act  to  provide  that  the  United  States  shall  aid  the  States  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  rural  most  roads,  and  for  other  mmoses."  To  Public  Works  Committed. 

(P.  3^7.) 

’■'ILPIira.  H.R..  3052,  by  Rep.  Granger,  Utah,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  reservoir  on  Bear  River,  Utah,  for  the  maintenance  of  vrater  levels  in  the 
Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge,  To  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

(p.  3569.1 

/ 

COMMODITY  EXPORTS.  H.R.  3049,  by  Ren.  Shafer,  Mich.,  to  contipzte  in  effect 
;ion  6  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1945,  relating  to  the  exportation  of  certain 
lodities.  lo  aned.  Services  Committee.  (r>»  35^3.) 
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FARM  LOANS;  VETERANS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Ren.  P^Eonski,  Wis.,  commending 
FHA  farm  loans  to  veterans  and  urging  provision  oj^funds  for  that  agency  (pp. 

A17S4-5). 


\ 

OLEOMARGARINE  TAX.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Johnston,  S.C.,  favoring  repeal 
of  the  oleomargarine  tax:  and  including  a  South  Caroline  Farmer  article,  "Mar¬ 
garine  and  the  Farmer"  (pp.  A1776-S). 

\  ./ 

NATIONAL  ECONOMY.  Ren.  Thomas,  N. J. ,  inserted  a  Bergen  Evening  Record  (Hacken¬ 
sack,  1T.J.)  article  "Managing  Our  Own  Economy"  (pp.  A1790-1). 

/  \ 

EXPENDITURES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  S-oringer,  Ind.,  urging  reduction  in 
Federal  exnenditures  and  including  a  Washington  Nous  editoria.1  "Cut  Snending 
First"  On.  Al7Qll^ - - —  -?  - 


FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Yarious  remarks  and  insertions  on  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  (pp. 

A1773-4,  A17S9-90,  A1S03,  A1 803-5)* 
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mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re¬ 
ferred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEM: 

8. 1097.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  American 
War  Dads;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary. 

(Mr.  REVERCOMB  introduced  Senate  bill 
1098,  to  create  a  Department  of  Peace,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  and  ap¬ 
pears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCARRAN: 

S.  1099.  A  bill  tc  facilitate  the  investment 
of  venture  capital  in  new  enterprises;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS 

S.  1100.  A  bill  for  the ''relief  of  Frankie 
Stalnaker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  \ 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 

S.  1101.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  88, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  approved,  June  23, 
1945;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking'and  Cur¬ 
rency.  \ 

S.  1102.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  call  a  convention  of  thfe.  In¬ 
dians  of  California,  and  for  other  purpo; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

S.  1103.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1104.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  an  easement  for  public  highway  and 
utility  purposes  in  certain  parcels  of  land  in 
the  district  of  Ewa,  T.  H. 

S.  1105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
19,  1940  (54  Stat.  780,  34  U.  S.  C.  495a) ,  and 
to  amend  section  2  and  to  repeal  the  profit- 
limitation  and  certain  other  limiting  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  of  March  27,  1934  (48  Stat. 
503,  34  U.  S.  C.  495),  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  vessels  and  aircraft, 
known  as  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1106.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  War  to  supply 
utilities  and  related  services  to  welfare  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  persons  whose  businesses  or 
residences  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
naval  or  military  activities  and  require  utili¬ 
ties  or  related  services  not  otherwise  obtain¬ 
able  locally,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1107.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
joint  resolution  approved  November  17,  1941 
(55  Stat.  764) ,  relating  to  the  arming  of 
American  vessels;  and 

S.  1108.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Macon,  Ga,, 
and  Bibb  County,  Ga.,  an  easement  for  pub¬ 
lic  road  and  utility  purposes  in  certain  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  lands  situated  in  Bib 
County,  Ga.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  t. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

S.  1109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Szaj€  Ka- 
cowicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jjidiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON; 

S.  1110.  A  bill  to  extend  secondyfiass  mail 
ing  privileges  to  bulletins  issued  by  State 
conservation  and  fish  and  garafe  agencies  or 
departments;  to  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service. 

S.  1111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  tha/  the  United  States 
shall  aid  the  States  li i  the  construction  of 
rural  post  roads,  aqd  for  other  purposes,” 
approved  July  11,  1916,  as  amended  and  sup¬ 
plemented,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  W'ATKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

THoafAs  of  Utah) : 

S.  1112.  4/bill  providing  for  the  transfer  of 
a  part  of  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  fife  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  con¬ 
veyance  of  part  to  the  State  of  Utah,  and 
publip agencies  of  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MAYBANK: 

S.  1113.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  to  provide  auto¬ 


mobiles  or  other  conveyances  for  certain  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  of  World  War  I  or  World  War 
II;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

S.  J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Andrew  W.  Mellon;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  create  a 
Department  of  Peace,  and  I  wish  to  state 
at  the  time  of  introducing  it  that  an 
identical  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Departments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
1098)  to  create  a  Department  of  Peace, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Revercomb,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments. 

REDUCTION  OF  INCOME  TAX- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McCARRAN  submitted  an  amende 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
the\f>ill  (H.  R.  1)  to  reduce  individual 
incoiHg-tax  payments,  which  wa ,ar  re¬ 
ferred  "tg  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  I 
ask  unani&pus  consent  to  ^Submit  for 
appropriate  inference  an  amendment  in¬ 
tended  to  be  Opposed  bydne  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  1)  to  reduce  individual  income- 
tax  payments,  and  I  inquest  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  fche'  table. 

This  amendment  jmould  raise  personal 
exemptions  from/ftie^present  $500  per 
capita  level  to  $750  for\a  single  person 


and  $1,500  foi/the  head,  of  a  family. 

The  allowaryse  for  dependents  would 
remain  at  tbffe  "present  level  d£^$500. 

This  is  the  most  logical  step/he  Con¬ 
gress  cap  take  toward  a  reduction  in 
taxes.  /Such  an  increase  in  the  aapount 
of  personal  exemptions  treats  allMndi- 
vidqal  taxpayers  alike — all  benefitNac- 
cordingly.  Next,  the  raising  of  personal 

temptions  provides  a  measure  of  deff*  h.  r.  2659.  An  act  to  establish  a  program 
ite  relief  for  the  wage  earner  and  other  \  for  the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics,  promote 
citizens  in  the  low-income  bracket,  ^temperance,  and  provide  for  the  medical  and 
They  are  the  ones  who  need  tax  relief  Scientific  treatment  of  persons  found  to  be 

’  "  '  of 


I  have  considered  several  levels  to 
which  personal  exemptions  might  be 
raised.  I  first  intended  to  propose  an 
amendment  raising  personal  exemptions 
to  $1,000  for  a  single  person  and  $2,000 
for  the  head  of  a  family,  but  found  that 
these  figures  would  bring  abpiit  the  re¬ 
moval  of  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
million  people  from  the  tfix  rolls  and 
would  reduce  Treasury /receipts  from 
five  to  six  billion  dollar/  annually.  The 
amendment  which  I  now  propose  would 
remove  only  about  .#,000,000  taxpayers 
from  the  rolls  and  Would  decrease  Treas¬ 
ury  receipts  from  two  and  one-half  to 
three  billion  dollars.  In  my  judgment, 
this  reduction^ in  revenues  would  not 
jeopardize  national  income  or  sound  fis¬ 
cal  policies^nd  would  provide  tax  relief 
where  it  is  most  needed  for  the  greatest 
numbeiyOf  people. 

“RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  submit- 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  be 
feived,  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 
HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.  R.  492.  An  act  to  authorize  the  juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  proper 
cases  to  waive  jurisdiction  in  capital  offenses 
and  offenses  punishable  by  life  imprison¬ 
ment; 

H.  R.  493.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  control  the  pos¬ 
session,  sale,  transfer,  and  use  of  pistols  and 
other  dangerous  weapons  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,”  approved  July  8,  1932  (sec.  22, 
3204  D.  C.  Code,  1940  ed.); 

H.  R.  495.  An  act  to  amend  the  Code  of  Law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.  R.  1448.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  an 
act  making  appropriations  to  provide  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  and  for 
other  purposes,  approved  July  1,  1902; 

H.  R.  1997.  An  act  to  provide  seniority 
benefits  for  certain  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  of  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  lost  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  promotion  by  reason  of  their  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States; 


most. 

A  family  whose  income  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  an  allowance  of  $1,500  for  a  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  and  $500  for  each  depend¬ 
ent  cannot  purchase  more  than  the  ac¬ 
tual  necessities  required  for  a  minimum 
standard  of  living.  All  their  income  is 
required  for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
other  such  necessities  incident  to  a  min¬ 
imum  standard  of  living.  This  is  where 
tax  relief  is  most  urgently  needed  and 
where  relief  will  provide  the  most  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  greatest  number. 

We  are  all  anxious  to  see  a  general  tax 
reduction,  but  we  must  maintain  sound 
fiscal  policies.  That  means  it  is  of  high¬ 
est  importance  that  we  balance  the 
budget  and  keep  It  balanced.  When  we 
shall  have  accomplished  this,  then  there 
can  be  a  general  tax  reduction  across  the 
board  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  we 
are  able  to  make  on  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures.  If  we  are  successful  in  substan¬ 
tially  reducing  the  cost  of  Government, 
then  general  tax  reduction  can  follow 
proportionally. 


alcoholics  by  the  courts  of  the  District 
Colombia,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  B.  2846.  An  act  authorizing  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  removal  of  stone  piers  in  West  Execu¬ 
tive  Avenue  between  the  grounds  of  the 
White  Hotj.se  and  the  Department  of  State 
Building.  V 

MEETING  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  may  be  given 
permission  to  meet\t  2  o’clock  in  the  old 
Interoceanic  Canal  Committee  room  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Joe  B.  Dooley  to\e  United  States 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Texas. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  permission  is  granted. 

MEETING  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Labor  and 
Federal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  be  author- 
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ized  to  meet  at  2:30  o’clock  this  after¬ 
noon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  permission  is  granted. 

MEETING  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO¬ 
LUMBIA 

Mr/  McGRATH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  one  of  the  sub¬ 
committees  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  may  hold  a  meeting  at 
4  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  order  is  made. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  VANDENBERG 
BEFORE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

[  Mr.  WHERRY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  en¬ 
titled  “Pan-American  Day,”  delivered  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Vandenberg  before  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  April  14,  1947,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  BY  POPULAR 
VOTE— EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

[Mr.  LODGE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Majority  Rule,”  published  in  the 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  of  April  1,  1947;  also 
an  editorial  entitled  “Why  Not?”  published 
in  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Labor  News  of 
April  4,  1947,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

JEFFERSON  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  GAEL 
SULLIVAN 

[Mr.  McGRATH  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  Jefferson  Day 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Gael  Sul¬ 
livan,  vice  chairman  and  executive  director 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  April  13,  1947,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  AND  HENRY 
WALLACE 

[Mr.  LUCAS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Truman  and  Wallace,”  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  15, 
1947,  and  an  editorial  entitled  “No  Cause  for 
Hysteria,"  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  15,  1947,  which  appear  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.) 

MARGARINE  AND  THE  FARMER— ARTICLE 
BY  MRS.  CORRIE  T.  PLYI.ER 

[Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina  asked 
and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  “Margarine  and 
the  Farmer,”  written  by  Mrs.  Corrie  T.  Plyler, 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  published  in  the 
South  Carolina  Farmer,  which  appears  in  the 
App-endix.) 

ADDRESSES  BY  SENATOR  KNOWLAND  AND 

SENATOR  O'CONOR  BEFORE  THE  PITTS¬ 
BURGH  AMEN  CORNER  CLUB 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  night  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  very 
important  dinner  was  held  by  the  Amen 
Corner  Club,  and  it  was  addressed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  O’Conor]  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland]  and  also  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Unfortunately  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  I  do  have  copies  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  much  in  keeping  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  are  now  considering  and  dis¬ 
cussing  in  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America’s  Foreign  Policy 
ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  HERBERT  R.  O’CONOR,  OF 
MARYLAND 

As  free  men,  proudly  conscious  of  our 
heritage  of  national  and  individual  liberty, 
we  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  captains  of 
our  souls  and  absolute  masters  of  our  fate. 
When  we  pause  today  to  contemplate  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Amerlea  and  of  the  world,  however, 
we  find  ourselves  captives  of  the  forces  of 
fate,  and  faced  with  decisions  which  none 
of  us  want  to  make.,  and  which  few,  indeed, 
ever  thought  we  should  have  to  make. 

Through  the  years  we  Americans  have  con¬ 
sidered  our  country  a  world  apart.  We  did 
not  feel  that  it  was  necessary  to  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  the  problems  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Now  it  is  a  shock  to  find  that  we 
must  so  concern  ourselves.  The  oceans 
which  once  were  so  potent  to  protect  us  from 
surprise  attack  have  shrunk  to  insignificance. 
The  world  which  only  recently  was  so  im¬ 
mense  that  we  could  pursue  our  way  regard¬ 
less  of  what  happened  to  nations  and  peoples 
elsewhere,  is  now  no  larger  by  comparison 
than  the  crowded  Europe  of  colonial  days. 

Atomic  research  has  forced  the  world  to 
acknowledge  its  oneness.  One  day  the  atom 
bomb  will  reduce  it  to  nothingness  unless 
all  peoples,  recognizing  the  portents,  can 
bring  themselves  to  forego  age-old  hates  and 
rivalries  and  to  dwell  in  peace  and  coopera¬ 
tion,  or,  at  least,  tolerance. 

America,  as  a  nation,  has  attained  the 
fullness  of  its  destiny.  This  was  inevitable, 
though  we  sensed  it  not.  Fabulously  wealthy 
as  we  were  with  a  profusion  of  Nature’s 
bounties;  endowed  with  unbounded  initia¬ 
tive  and  enterprise,  to  enable  us  to  make  the 
most  of  these  resources — it  had  to  be  simply 
a  matter  of  time  before  American  energy 
and  know-how  would  place  us  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Having  attained  to  full  maturity  in  physi¬ 
cal  development,  America  must  now  evidence 
a  commensurate  growth  of  mind  and  spirit 
if  we  are  adequately  to  discharge  our  newly 
acquired  responsibilities. 

During  the  years  of  our  national  adoles¬ 
cence  there  were  so  many  matters  to  claim 
our  attention — the  vast  West  to  explore  and 
conquer,  the  boundless  wealth  of  forest  and 
prairie  and  mines  to  utilize,  the  beckoning 
industrial  empire  to  develop.  Little  wonder 
it  was  that  our  ancestors,  looking  upon 
America  as  the  garden  spot  of  the  world,  an 
Eden  of  complete  self-sufficiency,  found  it 
beyond  their  ken  to  give  thought  to  the 
troubles  or  quarrels  of  other  nations. 

Today,  all  has  been  changed.  Facing  the 
future  squarely  and  realistically,  we  must 
accept  certain  facts.  First,  that  America  is 
today  the  No.  1  democratic  nation  of  the 
world,  with  only  one  contender  for  world 
leadership;  secondly,  that  Russia,  the  other 
claimant  to  world  eminence,  is  violently  and 
unalterably  opposed  to  all  those  ideals  and 
principles  which  are  the  very  sinew  and 
fiber  of  the  American  body  politic. 

The  inevitable  result  is,  that  with  World 
War  II  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  World  War  III 
is  threatened.  The  prelude  to  that  possible 
conflict  is  already  in  evidence,  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  now  in  progress  to  capture  and  held  the 
minds  of  men.  It  is  a  struggle  that  finds  the 
democratic  nations  and  all  who  enthrone 
reason  and  individual  liberty,  ranged  against 
the  exponents  of  another  ideology.  I  won’t 
say  it  is  a  new  ideology,  because  is  as  old  as 
time  itself.  But  today  it  has  been  developed 
and  strengthened  to  a  point  far  beyond  any 
previous  progress  in  this  field  in  all  the 
world’s  history. 

In  the  new  nations  which  are  coming  into 
existence  throughout  the  world,  and  in  the 
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older,  long-established  nations  as  well,  there 
are  liberal  leaders  who  look  to  the  foremost 
of  all  democratic  successes — to  the  United 
States — for  guidance  and  good  will.  During 
the  war,  the  American  people  learned  their 
greatest  lesson  in  geography  and  learned  it 
well.  We  are  now  challenged  to  extend  those 
lessons,  to  project  the  knowledge  gained,  into 
affairs  of  the  world  we  hope  will  be  peaceful. 
To  pull  our  cloaks  about  us  and  to  see  no 
farther  than  our  own  immediate  interests 
would  be,  today,  both  short-sighted  and  un¬ 
wise. 

We  cannot  wait  until  the  shock  of  war 
startles  us  into  a  broad  concept  of  world 
action.  We  are  living  in  unreality,  unless 
we  recognize  that  starvation  and  plague,  as 
well  as  /corrupt  and  inept  governments  be¬ 
yond  the  oceans,  make  rotten  spots  in  a  world 
in  which  we  have  a  large  share.  Nothing 
these  days  is  so  far  away  that  it  does  not 
come  remarkably  close  to  our  own  lives.  * 

What  does  that  mean  for  America?  It 
means  that  at  this  very  moment  America, 
through  no  desire  of  its  own,  has  to  decide 
*  *  *  to  take  the  most  important  step 

in  foreign  policy  in  all  its  long  history.  It 
means  that,  in  an  effort  to  head  off  a  third 
world  war  before  it  reaches  the  shooting 
stage,  America  must  now  give  attention  to, 
the  world-wide  defense  of  democracy  and 
call  a  halt  to  the  ever-spreading  threat  of 
Communist  expansion. 

Our  old  outposts  are  gone.  Down  through 
the  years,  and  particularly  in  the  early  days 
of  World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  power  and  might 
of  Great  Britain  was  there,  to  hold  back  the 
pressure  of  alien  doctrines  and  ideas,  until 
America  could  arouse  herself  to  the  point 
where  positive  action  could  be  taken.  You 
now  know  that  Great  Britain  no  longer 
stands  as  the  world’s  bulwark  against  dis¬ 
aster.  Utterly  exhausted  by  her  heroic  stand 
against  the  mighty  Nazi  hordes,  Britain  has 
“thrown  up  the  sponge”  of  world  leadership. 
Spent  and  weary,  she  has  passed  on  the 
baton  of  leadership  to  America,  the  one 
nation  capable  of  accepting  such  a  vast 
commitment  on  behalf  of  freedom. 

So  today  Fate  presses  upon  us  for  decision. 
Shall  freedom  have  a  chance  to  survive  in 
small  nations  everywhere,  or  are  we  to  sit 
back,  as  France  and  England  did  in  the  days 
of  Hitler's  rise,  and  watch  another  mighty 
threat  to  world  peace  and  integrity  develop 
and  expand  before  our  very  eyes? 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
Thank  God,  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
The  American  proposals  for  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  to  save  them  from  chaos  and 
ultimate  lapse  into  communism,  reveal  a 
definite  recognition  of  America’s  new  role  in 
world  affairs,  and  a  readiness  to  accept  the 
responsibility  devolving  upon  such  leader¬ 
ship. 

After  thorough  consideration  and  study  of 
the  broad  issues  involved,  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  policy  of  assisance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  not  only  is  vital  to  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  our  own  country  but  also  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  United  Nations.  Let  me  add  too, 
that  it  is  vital  likewise,  and  in  a  very  particu¬ 
lar  way,  to  the  self-respect  of  the  American 
people,  many  of  whom  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  live  with  their  own  consciences  after  our 
failure  to  insist  upon  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Coming  directly  from  the  Senate,  I  can 
assure  you  that  when  the  President  delivered 
his  message  to  Congress,  on  March  12,  pro¬ 
posing  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  many  of 
us  had  the  gravest  reservations  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  proposals.  This  was  hardly 
surprising.  What  the  President  proposed 
represented  a  drastic  change  in  foreign 
policy.  It  seemed  to  propel  us  into  one  of 
the  trouble  spots  of  the  globe.  Some 
thought  we  had  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the 
the  United  Nations  by  not  approaching  it 
first.  Others  felt  that  we  might  be  prepar¬ 
ing  to  prop  up  reactionary  regimes  in  various 
part  of  the  world.  Still  others  feared  It 
might  lead  to  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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These  were  grave  fears.  Congress  could  not 
Ignore  them.  Committees  in  both  Houses 
have  held  hearings  on  the  program.  The 
members  of  the  committees  have  given  the 
matter  unusually  searching  study.  Partisan¬ 
ship  has  been  conspicuously  absent. 

Let  us  cut  through  the  fog  of  controversy 
which  has  settled  around  this  question  and 
do  what  we  can  to  see  its  basic  elements 
clearly. 

Greece  has  suffered  to  an  unimaginable  de¬ 
gree  from  war’s  devastation.  It  is  riven  by 
civil  war  fomented,  at  least  in  part,  from 
outside  the  country.  The  economic  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  by  the  British  and  by 
UNRRA  was  scheduled  to  end  on  March  31. 
Greece  seemed  headed  for  economic  collapse 
and  political  chaos,  which  would  pave  the 
way  for  totalitarian  dictatorship,  possibly 
under  outside  control. 

Turkey,  unlike  Greece,  is  not  destitute. 
But  the  Turks  have  been  forced  to  keep 
their  army  ful’ 7  mobilized  in  time  of  peace 
as  they  did  in  war,  because  of  Soviet  pres¬ 
sure  for  territorial  changes  on  their  borders 
and  in  the  status  of  the  Dardanelles.  If  the 
Turkish  economy  is  to  stand  the  strain  of 
full  military  mobilization,  it  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  resources  from  the  United  States. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  in  the 
Congress  authorizes  the  President  to  extend 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  when  he  deems  it  to  be  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States*  and  upon  the 
request  of  those  countries.  Both  the  Greek 
and  the  Turkish  Governments  have  request¬ 
ed  such  assistance.  An  appropriation  of 
$400,000,000  is  authorized  in  the  bill.  The 
President  may  furnish  financial  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  the  form  of  loans,  credits, 
grants,  or  otherwise.  He  may  detail  persons 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment — civil  servants — to  thse  countries 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  their  problems. 
He  may  also  detail  a  limited  number  of  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  for  advisory  purposes  only. 
Troops  are  not  to  be  sent. 

Essentially,  the  bill  is  an  authorization  to 
the  Executive  to  render  emergency  aid  in 
the  interest  of  this  country.  It  is  not  a 
threat  to  anybody.  It  menaces  no  one.  It 
Is  to  be  used  to  prevent  economic  and  pos¬ 
sibly  political  collapse  in  a  highly  strategic 
area.  A  collapse  in  that  area  would  have 
Incalculable  results.  If,  through  misery  and 
want,  the  population  of  Greece  is  reduced  to 
Utter  destitution,  and  if,  through  infiltra¬ 
tion  from  outside,  Communist  agents  gain 
control  of  the  country  and  wipe  out  free 
institutions  there,  the  effects  will  be  felt  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  eastern  and  central 
Mediterranean. 

We  cannot,  and  we  would  not,  attempt  to 
tell  the  peoples  of  any  country  how  they 
should  govern  themselves.  But  we  can  see  to 
it  by  every  appropriate  means  that  they  re¬ 
tain  the  power  to  make  a  free  choice  in  the 
matter.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Greeks, 
or  the  Turks,  or  any  other  people  of  the  near 
and  middle  eastern  region — nor,  for  that 
matter,  any  nation  anywhere  in  the  world — 
should  be  pushed  around.  We  do  not  think 
that  they  should  be  forced  by  outside  pres¬ 
sure  to  abandon  free  institutions  if  they 
desire  them.  We  know  that,  in  a  sense,  their 
fate  is  linked  with  our  own.  An  explosion 
which  would  put  out  the  light  of  freedom 
in  Greece  or  Turkey  might  start  a  chain  reac¬ 
tion  in  many  another  land. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
over  four  problems  having  to  do  with  the 
methods  and  the  ultimate  results  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  first  question  is  whether  we  are  by¬ 
passing  or  weakening  the  United  Nations  by 
proposing  to  act  on  our  own. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  this 
problem.  It  concluded  that  the  President’s 
proposal  represented  the  only  possible  meth¬ 


od  of  coping  with  the  emergency  situation 
which  now  exists. 

What  agency  of  the  United  Nations  could 
do  the  Job  within  the  brief  period  of  time 
at  our  disposal?  The  answer  is  that  the 
United  Nations  can  do,  and  is  doing,  part  of 
the  Job;  but  that  we  are  the  only  country 
which  can  do  the  rest. 

The  United  Nations  is  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  more  overt  threats  to  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Greece.  The  Greek  Government 
has  charged  before  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  that  armed  bands  operat¬ 
ing  within  its  territory  are  partly  supplied, 
trained,  and  given  refuge  across  the  border 
in  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  Bulgaria.  The 
Council  has  appointed  a  commission  which 
has  Just  investigated  the  Greek  charges  on 
the  spot.  It  is  writing  its  report,  which  will 
soon  be  presented  to  the  Security  Council. 

This  would  deal  with  one.  of  Greece’s  prob¬ 
lems.  But  it  would  not  be  a  substitute  for 
the  assistance  Greece  has  asked  from  us.  By 
itself,  it  would  not  halt  internal  disorder 
or  prevent  an  economic  collapse.  What 
Greece  needs  in  the  immediate  future  is  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  aid  to  take  the  place 
of  the  UNRRA  and  British  funds  no  longer 
flowing  to  that  country.  Only  the  United 
States  could  furnish  the  necessary  aid  in 
time  to  be  of  assistance. 

On  March  28,  Senator  Austin,  our  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Security  Council,  gave  a 
full  description  of  the  proposals  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  He  stressed  this  point:  That  the  aid  we 
extend  to  Greece  and  Turkey  is  temporary 
emergency  aid.  It  is  designed  to  tide  these 
countries  over  until  the  United  Nations  can 
act.  Then,  on  a  long-term  basis,  the  new 
United  Nations  agencies  would  be  expected 
to  assume  the  burden  of  assistance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  propose  to 
do  to  aid  Greece  will  set  the  stage  for 
United  Nations  action.  It  is  the  blood 
transfusion  which  will  give  Greece  the 
strength  to  work  out  its  economic  salva¬ 
tion.  It  will  give  Greece  the  productive 
capacity  to  qualify  as  a  good  risk  for  a  loan 
from  the  International  Bank.  The  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  has  already  prepared  an  extensive 
program  of  measures  which  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  can  take,  over  the  long  run,  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  country. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure  on  this 
score,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  added  to  the  bill  language  di¬ 
recting  the  President  to  withdraw  the  au¬ 
thorized  aid  if  a  government  representing 
a  majority  of  the  Greek  or  Turkish  people 
so  request;  or  if  the  Security  Council  or 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
finds  that  action  taken  or  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  united  Nations  makes  the 
continuance  of  such  assistance  unnecessary 
or  undesirable.  Under  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  we  are  pledged  to  respect  such  a 
finding,  notwithstanding  any  veto  in  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council. 

If  this  is  violating  the  Charter  or  disre¬ 
garding  the  United  Nations,  then  words  have 
lost  their  meaning. 

The  second  important  question  which 
arose  in  the  Senate  committee  hearings  was 
whether  this  program  would  result  in  sim¬ 
ilar  requests  for  assistance  from  other  areas, 
with  expenses  which  might  become  unbear¬ 
able.  Some  suggested  we  might  be  starting 
a  new  gravy  train  for  suppliant  nations. 

This  policy,  it,  supported  by  Congress,  in¬ 
volves  a  readiness  to  help  other  nations  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances.  But  it  is  clear 
that  each  case  would  vary,  and  that  each 
request  for  assistance  would  have  to  be  han¬ 
dled  on  its  particular  merits.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  has  assured  the  Senate  that 
It  has  no  plans  at  present  for  the  extension 
of  aid  similar  to  that  proposed  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  any  other  country. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  great  question 
raised  In  the  Senate.  Will  this  program 


endanger  world  peace?  Will  it  force  us  Into 
war  with  Russia? 

The  answer  is  “No.”  Let  us  not  pull  any 
punches  in  discussing  so  vital  a  matter. 

Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  record  of  history  since  the  war  will 
be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Russian 
foreign  policy  is  aggressive  and  expanding. 
This  is  true  whether  we  consider  the  terri¬ 
torial  gains  made  by  the  Russians  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war,  the  progress  they  have  made 
in  dominating  large  areas  in  eastern  Europe, 
or  the  activities  of  Communist  agents  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth. 

The  United  Nations  cannot  survive,  and 
the  United  Nations  cannot  be  secure,  if  any 
great  power  pursues  expansionist  aims. 
When  Adolf  Hitler  was  having  his  heyday 
we  discovered  all  too  clearly  where  that  type 
of  policy  leads  if  it  is  allowed  to  proceed 
unchecked. 

We  discovered  that  you  do  not  stop  aggres¬ 
sion  by  yielding  to  it.  You  do  not  stop 
expansion  by  turning  a  blind  eye  to  the  in¬ 
filtration  of  subversive  elements  into  a  coun¬ 
try. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  obtain  stability 
and  peace. 

The  Greco-Turkish  aid  program  does  point 
the  way  to  stabilization.  It  does  not  attack 
Russia.  It  does  not  disturb  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  enjoyment  of  any  rights  and  privileges 
to  which  that  country  is  entitled. 

There  are  certain  risks  involved  in  any 
policy  adopted  by  the  United  States  today. 
But  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  this  country  are  convinced  that 
the  most  risky  adventure,  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  and  irresponsible  course,  would  be  to  do 
nothing. 

This  is  the  time  to  make  our  policy  clear. 
I  believe  that  our  action  in  aiding  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  its  sequel — United  Nations 
action — offer  the  best  hope  for  reaching  a 
real  understanding  with  all  other  countries, 
including  the  Russians,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  freedom  of  all  nations  and  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  peace. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  fourth  important 
question  considered  in  the  Senate.  Are  we 
justified  in  extending  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  on  the  ground  that  we  are  aiding  democ¬ 
racies?  Are  these  countries  as  presently  or¬ 
ganized  true  democracies? 

Who  is  qualified  to  judge  in  such  matters? 
Perhaps  their  democracy  is  imperfect.  So  is 
our  own.  But  both  countries  hold  elections. 
Both  have  opposition  parties.  Both  tolerate 
criticism.  I  believe  that,  if  they  can  feel  se¬ 
cure  politically  and  economically,  both  peo¬ 
ples  will  continue  on  the  road  of  democracy, 
on  which  they  have  already  made  such 
progress. 

The  choice  we  have  to  face  is  not  a  choice 
between  a  perfect  democracy  and  an  imper¬ 
fect  democracy.  The  question  is  whether 
there  shall  be  any  democracy  in  Greece  or 
Turkey  at  all.  If  Greece  succumbs  to  the 
armed  minorities  which  threaten  its  political 
and  economic  stability,  if  Turkey  cannot 
support  the  weight  of  full  and  prolonged 
military  mobilization,  then  free  institutions 
and  human  freedoms  would  disappear  in 
these  countries  and  the  way  would  be  paved 
for  further  Communist  inroads  into  Italy  and 
possibly  France,  in  the  Near  East,  and  in 
Africa. 

As  we  face  this  new  crisis  in  a  world  fairly 
bristling  with  uncertainties  it  is  imperative 
that  we  stand  united  in  what  we  do.  We 
can  ill  afford  to  be  divided.  We  can  ill  af¬ 
ford  the  luxury  of  partisan  politics.  Last 
Tuesday  I  was  thrilled  when  Senator  Van- 
denberg  rose  to  magnificent  heights  to  sup¬ 
port  the  President’s  program  of  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  He  and  Senator  Con¬ 
nolly  have  been  working  together  as  a  team. 
At  San  Francisco,  at  London,  at  Paris,  at 
New  York,  and  in  Washington  these  Sena¬ 
tors  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  their 
battle  for  world  peace. 
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Nearly  2  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  89  to  2,  rat¬ 
ified  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  On 
that  day  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
pledged  themselves  to  help  make  the  United 
Nations  an  effective  instrument  of  world 
peace.  On  that  day  the  Senate  voted  not  as 
Republicans  and  Democrats — they  voted  as 
Americans.  And  the  spirit  of  the  Congress 
today  is  to  continue  along  that  road  of  bi¬ 
partisanship. 

To  effectuate  our  goal  of  world  peace  I  sub¬ 
mit,  we  should  commit  ourselves  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program: 

1.  We  must  scrupulously  abide  by  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  insist  that  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  do  the  same.  These  princi¬ 
ples  and  purposes  are  the  ten  commandments 
of  the  United  Nations  and  unless  they  are 
respected  by  all,  the  organization  will  wither 
away  and  the  vision  of  world  peace  will  be¬ 
come  a  mirage. 

2.  We  must  support  to  the  hilt  the  social 
and  humanitarian  work  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  thus  help  lay  a  solid  foundation 
for  lasting  peace.  The  war-torn  lands  of 
hungry  Europe  and  Asia  look  more  than  ever 
upon  the  United  States  as  the  symbol  of  their 
hopes  and  aspirations.  They  feel  that  only 
through  our  leadership  will  the  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  envisaged  in  the 
Charter  be  realized. 

3.  We  must  support  unequivocally  the  pro¬ 
jected  International  Trade  Organization  and 
its  efforts  to  reduce  obstacles  to  world  trade. 
We  might  just  as  v/ell  face  the  facts;  it  is  no 
longer  possible  in  this  shriveled-up  world  to 
have  political  peace  unless  we  have  economic 
peace  as  well.  A  freer  flow  of  goods  and 
services  across  national  boundary  lines  for 
the  economic  well-being  of  all  must  be  our 
goal. 

4.  We  must  insist  upon  the  speedy  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  agreement  providing  for  the 
armed  forces  which  the  Security  Council 
needs  to  maintain  world  peace.  For  more 
than  a  year  now  the  Russian  members  of  the 
military  staff  committee  have  dallied  and  de¬ 
layed.  As  a  result,  the  Security  Council,  like 
a  policeman  without  his  club,  remains  with¬ 
out  the  power  it  needs  to  enforce  the  law. 
We  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  convert 
the  Council  into  that  powerful  guardian  of 
world  peace  it  was  planned  to  be. 

5.  We  must  push  to  conclusion  plans  to 
eliminate  from  national  armaments  both 
atomic  and  other  weapons  adaptable  to  mass 
destruction.  Obviously,  this  calls  for  the 
creation  of  an  adequate  system  of  inspection 
and  controls  at  the  international  level.  The 
alternative  is  a  terrified  world,  already  bled 
white  by  two  major  wars,  cringing  in  the 
deepening  shadow  of  the  atom  bomb. 

6.  We  must  strengthen  the  regional  peace 
machinery  of  the  Americas  and  make  it  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  Nations  system. 
In  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  the  21  American 
Republics  agreed  that  an  attack  against  any 
one  of  them  would  be  considered  an  attack 
against  all.  But  that  was  only  a  wartime 
expedient.  We  must  now  put  the  act  in 
permanent  treaty  form,  thus  transforming  it 
into  one  of  the  enduring  cornerstones  of  the 
United  Nations. 

7.  We  must  ratify  at  once  the  agreement 
placing  our  mandated  islands  in  the  Pacific 
under  United  Nations  trusteeship.  Very 
recently  the  Security  Council  approved  the 
agreement  wtich  would  permit  the  United 
States  to  fortify  the  Marshalls,  the  Mari¬ 
annas,  and  the  Carolines,  but  would  make  us 
responsible  to  the  United  Nations  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  there.  The  measure 
will  soon  be  before  the  Senate.  We  should 
place  our  stamp  of  approval  upon  it  without 
delay  and  demonstrate  once  more  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council. 

8.  We  must  conclude  and  ratify,  with  all 
possible  speed,  the  peace  treaties  both  with 
the  satellite  countries  and  with  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Japan.  To  a  very  great  extent, 


the  success  of  the  United  Nations  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  peace  that  is  established 
in«Europe  and  in  Asia.  Of  this  much  I  am 
sure:  the  peoples  of  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Austria  cannot  breathe  freely 
again  until  Russian  troops  have  left  their 
soil  and  the  iron  curtain  is  drawn  back. 
These  are  the  first  conditions  for  a  stable 
world  order. 

One  of  the  heartening  things  that  has 
stood  out  in  all  emergencies  of  American 
history  has  been  the  availability  of  adequate 
leadership  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  any 
emergency.  In  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
George  Washington  was  the  rock  around 
which  the  forces  of  freedom  rallied.  In  the 
War  Between  the  States,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
majestic  in  his  simplicity  of  mind,  stood  firm 
for  the  right  and  integrity  of  America.  So, 
too,  in  all  succeeding  crises  there  have  been 
leaders  at  hand,  ready  and  capable.  Today 
we  are  similarly  ablest. 

One  has  but  to  read  the  news  reports  from 
Moscow  to  realize  that  in  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  America  has  the  ideal  Secretary 
of  State  to  check  Russian  aggression.  He  is 
the  perfect  example  of  the  calm,  judicial, 
unperturbed  leader.  Convinced  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  America’s  position,  he  stands  like  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  an  unyielding  exponent  of 
democratic  ideals,  a  symbol  of  hope  for  all 
who  are  threatened  by  Russia’s  aggression. 

Why  has  it  fallen  to  America’s  lot  to  cham¬ 
pion  the  cause  of  world  freedoms?  It  isn’t 
solely  because  of  our  military  might,  our  vast 
economic  resources.  There  are  moral  causes 
as  well.  By  our  very  nature,  by  the  conse¬ 
crated  blood  of  our  forefathers,  by  all  our 
creeds  and  covenants,  we  are  the  moral 
enemy  of  all  tyranny.  We  are  the  moral  op¬ 
ponents  of  any  nation  or  any  government 
which  sets  itself  up  as  master  of  mankind. 

For  it  is  our  national  faith  that  men  shall 
be  free,  and  not  slaves;  that  they  shall  be 
equal  before  their  fellowman  as  they  are 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  are  the  spirit¬ 
ual  antagonists  of  racial  hatreds  and  reli¬ 
gious  intolerance,  of  all  who  would  trample 
and  destroy  the  dignity  of  man  the  wide 
world  over. 

Nor  are  these  moral  issues  by  any  means 
one-sided.  Our  dislike  for  oppressors  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  their  blood-hungry 
loathing  of  us.  For  as  long  as  America 
stands  she  is  a  beacon  in  the  sky,  a  promise 
in  the  heavens  to  all  down-trodden  peoples 
of  the  earth.  As  long  as  the  torch  of  liberty 
burns  in  our  land,  there  is  light  upon  the 
earth,  there  is  hope,  and  there  is  incentive 
to  rise  against  the  oppressor. 

There  is  no  denying  these  moral  enmities. 
There  is  no  dodging  the  responsibilities  en¬ 
tailed.  Even  if  we  wished  it,  America  could 
not  avoid  being  the  symbol  of  world-wide 
hope.  We  have  been  just  that  for  300  years 
and  more.  It  was  to  the  new  world  that 
the  victims  of  old  oppressions  looked  back 
in  the  17th  century.  It  was  to  the  American 
colonies  that  the  exponents  of  democracy 
first  came  and  established  constitutional,  re¬ 
sponsive  governments. 

It  was  on  this  continent  that  the  first 
great  and  enduring  union  of  free  peoples 
was  instituted.  It  was  to  this  country  that 
the  fugitives  from  oppression  migrated  in 
search  of  what  they  could  not  obtain  at  home. 

Small  wonder,  indeed,  if  the  eyes  of  op¬ 
pressed  people  everywhere  still  turn,  instinc¬ 
tively,  toward  America.  We,  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,  must  keep  faith  with  our  forefathers. 
To  do  so  not  only  must  we  preserve  the 
nation  they  founded,  and  pass  on  to  our 
descendants  the  same  democratic  form  of 
government  and  the  same  individual  liberty 
and  freedom  which  have  been  our  heritage 
but,  God  willing,  we  must  be  ready  to  answer 
when  victims  of  oppression  clamor  for  our 
aid. 

ADDRESS  OP  SENATOR  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND,  OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  President,  Governor  Duff,  distin¬ 
guished  guests,  and  members  of  the  Amen 
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Corner,  it  is  good  to  be  with  you  here  in  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania  whose  cities  and 
towns  are  a  major  part  of  the  epic  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

As.  a  boy  in  the  schools  of  California  the 
name  of  Philadelphia  brought  to  mind  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Liberty 
Bell,  the  Constitution  and  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic;  Gettysburg  meant  the  high 
water  mark  of  the  rebellion,  one  of  the 
world’s  decisive  battles  and  Lincoln’s  im¬ 
mortal  address  while  Pittsburgh  brought 
forth  a  panorama  of  the  industrial  productiv¬ 
ity  of  twentieth-century  America. 

From  the  State  of  California  whose  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  growth  has  been  so  greatly 
contributed  to  by  sons  and  daughters  of 
Pennsylvania  I  bring  greetings  and  symbolic 
“hands  across  the  continent”  pledge  of 
friendship. 

It  took  the  “forty-niners”  and  the  early 
pioneers  who  followed  them  many  months  by 
covered  wagon  to  make  the  long  trek  west¬ 
ward,  Now  we  fiy  the  same  distance  in  half 
a  day. 

Yes,  we  of  this  generation  live  in  an  ac¬ 
celerated  age.  In  the  nineteen  hundred  and 
forty-seven  years  since  the  birth  of  Christ 
the  annihilation  of  space  has  been  largely 
concentrated  in  the  last  47  years.  The 
radio,  airplane,  television  are  inventions 
of  this  century.  There  must  be  added  the 
mass  production  of  the  automobile  which 
while  invented  earlier  did  not  reach  ma¬ 
turity  until  after  the  eighteen  hundreds 
passed  into  oblivion. 

Not  yet  to  the  halfway  mark  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  hundreds  we  have  already  entered,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  the  atomic  age.  With¬ 
in  our  hands  we  have  the  power  to  destroy 
civilization  as  we  know  it  or  to  contribute 
to  the  opening  of  a  new  golden  age. 

A  year  ago  I  made  a  30,000-mile  trip 
around  the  world  as  a  member  of  the  War 
Investigating  Committee.  While  in  Japan 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Nagasaki, 
where  the  second  atomic  bomb  had  dropped. 
During  the  war  I  had  seen  much  destruction 
in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
but  never  such  destruction  as  in  that  Japa¬ 
nese  seaport. 

The  community  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  put  through  a  coffee  grinder  and  the 
remains  scattered  over  the  landscape. 

As  far  as  the  atomic  bomb  is  concerned 
there  are  three  things  we  must  keep  in  mind : 

1.  It  is  a  weapon  hitherto  unknown  by 
mankind. 

2.  There  is  no  known  defense  against  it. 

3.  No  nation  can  have  a  permanent  mo¬ 
nopoly.  What  one  nation  and  group  of 
scientists  can  discover  other  nations,  given 
time,  industrial  productivity  and  the  re¬ 
sources,  can  discover. 

What  we  do  have  is  an  element  of  time. 
It  may  be  2  years  or  it  may  be  10.  Some¬ 
where  in  between  that  narrow  range  other 
nations  will  have  what  we  now  like  to  think 
of  as  exclusive  possession. 

There  can  be  no  tranquillity  for  ourselves 
or  our  children  in  a  world  which  has  em¬ 
barked  upon  an  atomic  armament  race.  The 
Pearl  Harbor  of  the  future  will  not  be  a 
torpedo  bomber  attack  upon  a  few  sitting 
duck  warships  in  a  distant  Pacific  harbor. 
Rather  it  will  be  rocket-guided-missile 
atomic  attack  upon  every  industrial  and 
communications  center  in  America  on  the 
same  day  and  perhaps  at  the  same  instant. 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit  and  San  Francisco  will 
almost  certainly  be  on  the  some  would-be 
aggressor’s  priority  list. 

Hence  the  need  for  using  the  relatively 
short  time  which  remains  to  us  to  establish 
a  system  of  international  law  and  order 
within  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  secure 
to  ourselves  and  our  children.  In  addition 
to  adequate  controls  it  is  essential  that  no 
potential  aggressor  be  able  to  block  collective 
security  by  the  use  of  the  veto. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress  I  wish  to  make  crystal 
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clear  that  until  and  unless  such  adequate 
controls  are  established  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  surrender  of  our  atomic 
secrets  to  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Yet  atomic  power  is  not  all-restrictive  by 
any  means.  In  the  field  of  industry  and 
medicine  it  offers  great  possibilities.  Within 
7  years  atomic  power  will  be  used  for  gen¬ 
erating  electricity  and  to  power  ships. 
What  significance  will  this  have  on  the  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  oil  fields  of  both 
of  our  States?  An  adult  cannot  return  to 
childhood  by  pushing  back  the  hands  of  the 
clock. 

To  meet  the  problems  of  the  atomic  age 
we  need  to  streamline  our  governmental  and 
economic  facilities.  Yet  in  so  doing  we  must 
not  cast  off  from  the  solid  truths  that  neither 
time  nor  space  can  change.  The  multiplica¬ 
tion  table  has  not  changed  by  the  transition 
from  the  horse-and-buggy  generation  of  our 
grandfathers  to  our  jet-propelled  era.  Two 
and  two  still  make  four  in  spite  of  the  utopian 
theories  of  squirrel  cage  thinking  that  has 
sometimes  prevailed  in  high  places.  So  too, 
freedom  is  better  than  slavery  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

Nor  is  security  a  good  substitute  for  free¬ 
dom.  The  most  secure  man  is  the  inmate  of 
the  State  penitentiary  who  has  his  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging  guaranteed  for  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  economic 
and  political  problems  that  confront  us  can 
be  solved  in  one  way  or  another.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  we  face  is  to  solve  them  under  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  and  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  the  American  system  of 
personal  liberty  and  free  enterprise. 

We  are  faced  with  postwar  problems  of  no 
less  magnitude  than  some  of  those  which 
confronted  us  during  World  War  II.  The  in¬ 
telligence  we  use  as  a  people  in  the  solution 
of  these  problems  will  determine  the  future 
of  our  Republic. 

We  need  some  of  the  same  patriotic  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  our  people  that  we 
had  in  winning  the  war.  It  is  no  time  for 
narrow  partisanship.  The  stakes  are  too 
high.  If  we  fail  here  there  is  little  hope  for 
liberty  or  free  enterprise  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  we  can 
make  to  world  peace  is  to  maintain  a  sound 
national  economy  and  a  solvent  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Both  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
meet  our  commitments  at  home  and  abroad. 

Our  national  income  approaches  $170,000,- 
000,000  per  annum.  To  keep  our  employables 
employed,  to  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  meet  necessary  commitments  at  home  and 
abroad  and  to  keep  both  small  and  large  en¬ 
terprise  functioning  there  are  significant  in¬ 
dications  that  the  national  income  must  ap¬ 
proximate  $150,000,000,000  a  year. 

But  such  a  huge  national  income  may  al¬ 
low  the  inflationary^forces  to  get.  out  of  hand 
unless  the  Nation  maintains  a  high  degree  of 
productivity.  Work  stoppages  and  slow¬ 
downs  are  not  a  constructive  approach  to  the 
problem  which  is  of  vital  concern  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America.  At  the 
same  time  both  industry  and  Government 
have  a  responsibility  to  encourage  a  rising 
standard  of  living  for  all  of  our  people 
through  increased  purchasing  power  and 
lower  consumer  costs  which  can  best  be 
achieved  by  more  and  not  less  productivity. 

For  the  security  of  our  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  system  what  we  desperately  need  now 
is  for  labor  and  management  to  pull  together 
instead  of  pulling  apart. 

If  they  do  this  I  am  convinced  that  we  need 
not  fear  the  communism  of  Russia  or  the 
socialism  of  any  other  section  of  the  world. 
The  American  system  of  free  enterprise  will 
lead  the  way.  It  is  also  my  very  strong  belief 
that  the  best  defense  we  have  against  com¬ 
munism  and  the  best  medium  of  propaganda 
for  our  way  of  life  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
American  system  functions  at  a  high  rate  of 
efficiency.  Also  our  people  must  understand 


that  they  have  an  expending  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  our  free-enterprlse  system. 

Congressional  mail  indicates  that  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  disappointment 
that  the  Eightieth  Congress  has  not  already 
solved  most  of  the  problems  facing  us.  I  can 
fully  understand  the  viewpoint  of  the  person 
back  home  who  is  impatient  at  what  he  con¬ 
siders  to  be  the  lack  of  adequate  progress. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  for  the 
last  14  years  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  dominated  by  the  executive 
branch.  During  most  of  that  time  we  were 
either  in  a  state  of  emergency  growing  out 
of  one  of  the  major  depressions  with  which 
this  Nation  has  been  confronted,  or  out  of 
the  dislocations  caused  by  the  beginnings  of 
World  War  II  and  our  own  later  participa¬ 
tion  in  that  conflict. 

During  that  entire  period  of  time,  on  many 
occasions,  bills  were  proposed  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  and  hurriedly 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This,  of 
course,  made  for  action.  In  some  instances, 
such  hasty  action  was  justified  by  the  critical 
problems  which  faced  us. 

But  too  often  bills  were  sent  up  and  passed 
with  alacrity  because  strong  pressure  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  pre¬ 
vented  or  discouraged  mature  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  This  tendency  led  to  the 
criticism  that  Congress  in  those  days  had 
degenerated  into  a  rubber  stamp  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  which, 
indeed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  had. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  in  keeping  with  our 
Constitution.  Representative  government, 
by  its  very  nature,  requires  time  to  process 
bills  through  the  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  through  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Provided  that  there  is  not  unneces¬ 
sary  delay,  I  firmly  believe  that  in  the  long 
run,  when  given  due  and  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  better  legislation  results  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  fundamental  liberties  of  the  people 
are  more  secure.  Compared  with  the 
lightening-like  speed  growing  out  of  con¬ 
gressional  activity  under  executive  pressure, 
I  am  frank  to  admit  that  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress  has  not  passed  to  date  as  large  a  volume 
of  legislation.  However,  this  is  the  price  we 
must  pay  unless  we  are  to  surrender  our 
representative  form  of  government. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  been  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  problem  with  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  with  representatives  of 
the  press  and  with  many  individuals  in  and 
out  of  public  life.  Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  they  agree  that  the  Eightieth  Congress 
has  accomplished  in  the  same  length  of  time 
more  than  any  normal  peacetime  Congress 
in  the  Nation’s  history.  The  Members  of 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  Senate,  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
have  worked  hard  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  and  have  devoted  their  efforts  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  tremendous  volume  of  postwar  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  we  are  now  confronted. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress  met  we  were  faced  with  the  need  for 
the  complete  reorganization  of  the  committee 
system  which  grew  out  of  the  passage  of  the 
La  Follette-Monroney  Reorganization  Act  by 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congness.  In  the  Senate, 
the  number  of  standing  committees  was  re¬ 
duced  from  33  to  15.  The  number  of  stand¬ 
ing  committee  assignments  for  each  Mem¬ 
ber  was  cut  down  to  two  in  the  Senate  and 
to  one  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
meant  a  complete  reshuffling  of  committee 
assignments  and  responsibilities  that  had 
grown  up  during  the  period  of  many  decades. 
Since  all  legislation  must  pass  through  the 
committee  process,  this  meant  that  there  was 
a  delay  in  the  start  of  committee  hearings. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  since  the 
committee  reorganization  was  accomplished 
the  Members  have  been  hard  at  work.  Many 
hearings  have  been  held  and  much  valuable 
information  gathered.  Several  of  the  com¬ 


mittees  have  now  closed  the  public  hearings 
on  some  of  the  major  legislation  and  are  in 
the  process  of  drafting  or  redrafting  bills  to 
be  presented  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  real  test  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  to  do 
its  job  must  rest  on  its  final  record.  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  will  be  an  exceptionally  gocd 
record. 

The  Congress  will  make  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  the  Federal  budget  and  will  do 
this  without  endangering  the  national  de¬ 
fense  or  the  essential  governmental  services. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  Federal  public  debt  which 
now  amounts  to  over  $259,000,000,000.  Cer¬ 
tainly  during  relatively  good  years,  prudent 
judgment  would  dictate  that  governments  as 
well  as  individuals  should  reduce  their  in¬ 
debtedness  when  they  have  an  excess  of  in¬ 
come  over  expenditures. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  will  pass  tax-re¬ 
duction  legislation.  While  this  will  not  be, 
in  my  opinion,  as  large  a  reduction  as  some 
Members  of  the  House  have  advocated,  it  will 
amount  to  a  real  saving  to  the  taxpayers,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  not  undermine  a  sound 
fiscal  policy.  It  is  quite  possible  that  tax 
reduction  will  be  made  in  two  parts.  A  mod¬ 
erate  reduction  at  .this  session  and  another 
reduction  next  year  after  we  have  determined 
what  the  final  budget  figures  will  be  and 
after  we  have  seen  what  progress  the  world 
has  made  toward  peace  and  economic  sta¬ 
bility. 

Each  House  of  Congress  has  already  passed 
a  so-called  portal-to-portal  bill  growing  out 
of  the  Mount  Clemens  decision.  The  bill  is 
now  before  a  conference  committee.  With¬ 
out  such  legislation,  the  economic  existence 
of  many  industries  would  have  been  in 
jeopardy.  The  failure  of  an  industry  in  turn 
means  a  loss  of  jobs  to  workers  and  the  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Government. 

The  Congress  has  also  initiated  a  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  limiting  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  term  to  two  elective  terms  plus  not  more 
than  2  years  of  an  unexpired  term.  This 
constitutional  amendment  was  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country  we  had  a  clear  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  "no  third-term  tradition” 
was  not  a  sufficient  guaranty  against  a  Presi¬ 
dent  being  elected  for  four  terms  which  in¬ 
volved  a  period  of  16  years.  Already  this 
constitutional  amendment  has  been  ratified 
by  eight  States. 

Within  a  very  short  period  of  time,  labor 
legislation  will  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  It  is  my  belief  that  such  legisla¬ 
tion  will  firmly  establish  the  fact  that  with 
power  must  go  responsibility.  There  is  every 
indication  that  at  a  minimum  such  legisla¬ 
tion  will  make  contracts  between  employers 
and  employees  equally  binding  on  both  par¬ 
ties,  will  outlaw  jurisdictional  disputes,  and 
will  place  substantial  restrictions  upon  the 
use  of  secondary  boycotts.  In  addition,  the 
Wagner  Act  will  be  amended  so  that  employ¬ 
ers  and  employees  are  on  a  more  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  Government  acting  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  interest  rather  than  as  a  partisan 
of  one  side  or  the  other.  In  addition,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Congress  will  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  no  man  or  group  of  men  will  ever 
again  have  the  power  to  strangle  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  140,000,000  Americans  on  any 
pretext  whatsoever. 

During  this  same  period,  in  addition  to 
meeting  the  problems  growing  out  of  recon¬ 
version  from  war  to  peace,  we  have  had  to 
formulate  some  important  policies  governing 
our  foreign  relations.  As  one  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  powers,  we  have  assumed  certain  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  we  cannot  and  should 
not  evade  or  avoid.  My  colleague,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland,  has  discussed  some  of 
the  problems  in  that  field. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  functioning 
of  our  representative  republic  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  having  a  fully  informed  elec¬ 
torate  at  home.  They  must  recognize  both 
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the  problems  involved  and  the  necessary 
steps  that  must  be  taken  for  their  solution. 
The  long  panorama  of  history  clearly  shows 
that  freedom  is  not  something  that  pnce 
achieved  can  be  thereafter  taken  for  granted. 
Not  continual  adolescent  dreams  of  easy 
solutions,  but  rather  hard  work  and  sacrifice 
are  required  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  institu¬ 
tions  and  fulfill  our  destiny. 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  a 
series  of  amendments  submitted  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson]  to  Senate  bill  938.  Inasmuch 
as  all  the  amendments  constitute  one 
united  purpose,  namely,  that  of  elimi¬ 
nating  Turkey  from  the  pending  bill, 
without  objection,  the  amendments  will 
be  considered  en  bloc.  Therefore,  with¬ 
out  objection,  the  pending  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  series  of  amendments 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  Senator  from-New 
Jersey  informs  me  that  he  must  attend 
a  committee  meeting,  and  that  he  de¬ 
sires  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
pending  bill.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senate  that  I  may  have  the  floor  when 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  concludes 
his  remarks,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  the  Senator  ask¬ 
ing  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
have  the  floor  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  retain  the  floor  after  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  shall  have 
concluded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  that  order  will' be  made, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  permitting 
me  to  address  the  Senate  for  a  few 
minutes  without  prejudice  to  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  remarks,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  excused  from  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  as  they  are  engaged  at  the  moment 
in  completing  the  labor  bill. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  may 
rejoin  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  order  is  made. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  state  my  position  as  clearly  as  I  can 
with  regard  to  the  pending  legislation 
which  provides  emergency  aid  for  Greece 
and  Turkey.  The  passage  of  the  bill  in¬ 
volves  issues  comparable  in  importance 
with  the  ratification  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter  by  the  Senate  in  June  of 


1945.  Every  Member  of  the  Congress 
must  pass  on  this  proposed  legislation 
after  the  fullest  consideration  of  all  the 
implications  of  the  pending  action.  The 
responsibility  is  particularly  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States,  because  we  are 
more  immediately  concerned  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  foreign  policy.  This  responsibil¬ 
ity  applies  particularly  to  members  of 
our  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
has  had  the  duty  of  considering  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  in  the  first  instance, 
and  reporting  to  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
so  ably  presented  the  arguments  for  the 
passage  of  the  pending  measure  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  to  deal  fur¬ 
ther  with  the  details  of  the  bill.  There 
are,  however,  some  over-all  considera¬ 
tions  which  we  must  all  face,  particularly 
as  there  is  inherently  involved  a  new  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

I  feel  it  is  my  responsibility,  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  distinguished  body,  to  report 
to  my  constituents  and  to  explain  the 
development  of  my  own  thinking  which 
has  led  me  to  support  the  program  in¬ 
volved  in  the  proposal  before  us. 

President  Truman’s  message  of  March 
12  to  the  joint  session  of  Congress,  ask¬ 
ing  that  Congress  pass  the  pending  bill 
providing  for  aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey, 
came  as  a  profound  shock  to  me  and  to 
many  others  who  felt  that  we  might  be 
entering  into  new  and  untried  experi¬ 
ences  for  our  great  country,  and  who 
felt  that  these  new  adventures  should 
only  be  undertaken  after  full  and  prayer¬ 
ful  consideration. 

The  proposals  of  the  President  called 
primarily  for  relief  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  order  that  their  economies 
might  be  stabilized  and  that  they  might 
be  helped  to  help  themselves  in  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  dreadful  shock  of  the  war. 

But  beyond  mere  rehabilitation  relief, 
which  we  can  all  heartily  support  in 
principle  to  the  extent  of  our  national 
financial  ability,  the  message  presents 
a  new  doctrine  of  foreign  policy  for 
the  United  States.  In  connection  with 
both  of  these  important  approaches  to 
the  existing  world  chaos,  many  ques¬ 
tions  arose  in  the  minds  of  our  people, 
including,  of  course,  the  press  and  the 
many  Nation-wide  organizations  that 
have  been  supporting  collective  action 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
the  development  of  the  spirit  of  the 
United  Nations. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan,  these 
issues  were  of  such  importance  that  our 
committee  felt  it  wise  publicly  to  ask 
questions  concerning  problems  that  were 
involved  in  the  new  proposals,  and  to 
have  those  questions  publicly  answered. 
As  has  been  stated,  some  400  questions 
were  propounded  by  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  representing  their 
various  constituencies,  and  ultimately 
111  consolidated  questions  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  administration  with  regard 
to  the  new  program. 


Out  of  these  questions  there  emerged 
what  I  feel  are  a  number  of  key  ques¬ 
tions,  such  as: 

First.  The  precedent  that  might  be  set 
by  the  relief  program. 

Second.  What  is  the  so-called  Truman 
doctrine?  Is  it  an  extension  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe?  Is  it  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

Third.  Why  does  the  United  States 
take  unilateral  action  in  matters  of  such 
profound  importance  without  submitting 
the  entire  program  first  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  organs  of  the  United  Nations? 

These  are  intelligent  questions,  and 
deserve  the  most  serious  consideration. 

It  has  been  deeply  gratifying  that 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  evidence 
of  any  attempt  during  the  discussions  to 
approach  these  issues  from  a  partisan 
political  standpoint.  So  far  as  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  is  concerned, 
all  of  its  members,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  have  asked  these  ques¬ 
tions  together  and  have  found  the  an¬ 
swers  together.  Together  we  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  President’s  policy,  imple¬ 
mented,  as  I  shall  try  to  point  out,  by  the 
step-by-step  developments  since  March 
12,  the  date  of  the  President’s  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  joint  session. 

Immediately  following  the  delivery  of 
the  President’s  message,  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  reaction  was  the  raising  of  the 
third  question  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  namely,  Why  was  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization  bypassed?  On  fur¬ 
ther  study,  the  Truman  message  indi¬ 
cates  the  answer  to  this  question  and 
lays  the  foundation  for  what  might  be 
called  a  new  application  of  policy  rather 
than  a  new  doctrine.  Let  me  quote  a 
few  significant  paragraphs  from  the 
President’s  address: 

We  have  considered  how  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  might  assist  in  this  crisis.  But  the 
situation  is  an  urgent  one  requiring  imme¬ 
diate  action  and  the  United  Nations  and  its 
related  organizations  are  not  in  a  position 
to  extend  help  of  the  kind  that  is  required. 

A  little  later  in  the  President’s  address 
he  used  this  significant  language  whfbh 
begins  to  give  form  to  the  policy : 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  <t>f  the  United  States  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  conditions  in  which  we  and  other 
nations  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  way  of 
life  free  from  coercion.  This  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  issue  in  the  war  with  Germany  and 
Japan.  Our  victory  was  won  over  countries 
which  sought  to  impose  their  will,  and  their 
way  of  life,  upon  other  nations. 

To  insure  the  peaceful  development  of 
nations,  free  from  coercion,  the  United 
States  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  designed  to  make  possible  lasting 
freedom  and  independence  for  all  its  mem¬ 
bers.  • 

Further  emphasizing  this  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  President  said: 

The  peoples  of  a  number  of  countries  of 
the  world  have  recently  had  totalitarian 
regimes  forced  upon  them  agaisnt  their  will. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
made  frequent  protests  against  coercion  and 
intimidation,  in  violation  of  the  Yalta  agree¬ 
ment,  in  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  I 
must  also  state  that  in  a  number  of  other 
countries  there  have  been  similar  develop¬ 
ments. 
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And  finally  In  line  with  the  same  ap¬ 
proach,  the  President  used  this  pointed 
language : 

The  seeds  of  totalitarian  regimes  are  nu- 
tured  by  misery  and  want.  They  spread  and 
grow  in  the  evil  soil  of  poverty  and  strife. 
They  reach  their  full  growth  when  the  hope 
of  a  people  for  a  better  life  has  died. 

Every  true  American  would  of  course 
endorse  these  principles  so  forcefully  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  President.  My  only  con¬ 
cern,  when  I  first  heard  his  address,  was 
that  any  action  we  might  take  should  be 
in  full  and  complete  accord  with  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  UN. 

As  the  discussion  of  the  President’s 
proposals  proceeded,  Mr.  Austin,  the 
United  States  representative  at  the  seat 
of  the  United  Nations,  became  a  key  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  deliberations.  On  March  28, 
1947,  Mr.  Austin,  speaking  before  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  made  a  very  significant 
announcement  with  regard  to  the  facts 
and  objectives  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals.  In  the  course  of  his  address,  Mr. 
Austin  said: 

The  proposed  program  of  assistance  has  a 
specific  and  direct  bearing  upon  the  central 
objectives  of  United  States  foreign  policy — to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  building  of  collective  security  un¬ 
der  the  United  Nations. 

Later  in  his  address,  after  referring  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council 
for  the  Greek  border  situation  and 
recommending  that  a  continuing  Com¬ 
mission  to  observe  the  border  situation  be 
established  by  the  Council,  Mr.  Austin 
said: 

Action  along  these  lines  by  the  Security 
Council,  combined  with  the  proposed  emer¬ 
gency  program  of  assistance  by  the  United 
States,  would  advance  the  prospects  of  peace 
and  security  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Without  such  measures,  each  supplement¬ 
ing  the  other,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the 
situation  which  is  now  before  the  Security 
Council  might  deteriorate. 

Finally,  Mr.  Austin  pointed  out  clearly 
that  the  action  by  the  United  States  is 
of  an  emergency  and  temporary  char¬ 
acter  .and  he  stated  that  ultimate  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  with  the  United  Nations. 
In  this  connection,  he  said: 

The  program  of  economic  assistance  con¬ 
templated  by  the  United  States  is  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  and  temporary  character.  The  United 
States  believes  that  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  related  agencies  should  assume  the  prin¬ 
cipal  responsibility  within  their  capabilities, 
for  the  long-range  tasks  of  assistance  re¬ 
quired  for  the  reconstruction  of  Greece. 

Summing  up  Senator  Austin’s  address, 
two  important  facts  are  brought  out: 

First.  The  program  presented  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  is  completely  within  the 
spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  and 

Second.  The  program  is  temporary  in 
purpose  and  will  be  discontinued  when 
and  if  the  United  Nations  Organization 
is  prepared  to  accept  its  responsibilities 
in  the  matter. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  development  of 
the  policy  as  evidenced  by  both  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  President  to  the  joint  session 
of  the  Congress  and  by  former  Senator 
Austin’s  statement  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
in  the  amendments  to  the  original  bill 
which  it  reported  to  the  Senate,  takes 


certain  additional  implementing  steps 
such  as  the  following,  which  put  the 
United  States  on  record  as  authorizing 
the  United  Nations  to  determine  when, 
in  its  judgment,  the  aid  given  by  the 
United  States  should  be  discontinued. 
These  amendments  are  so  important 
that  I  shall  read  them: 

The  President  Is  directed  to  withdraw  any 
or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under  any  of  the 
following  circumstances : 

1.  If  requested  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  or  Turkey,  respectively,  representing 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  either  such 
nation; 

2.  If  the  Security  Council  finds  (with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  finding  the  United  States 
waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto)  — 

That  means  a  veto  either  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  other  power — 
or  the  General  Assembly  finds  that  action 
taken  or  assistance  furnished  by  the  United 
Nations  makes  the  continuance  of  such  as¬ 
sistance  unnecessary  or  undesirable;  and 

3.  If  the  President  finds  that  any  purposes 
of  the  act  have  been  substantially  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  action  of  any  other  intergov¬ 
ernmental  organizations  or  finds  that  the 
purposes  of  the  act  are  incapable  of  satis¬ 
factory  accomplishment. 

For  example,  if  the  World  Bank  should 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Greece  at  that 
stage  of  the  game,  the  United  States 
could  withdraw. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  what  seems 
to  be  a  clean-cut  presentation  to  the 
American  people  of  what  this  policy  is, 
I  am  amazed  over  the  shocking  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  his  country  by  Mr.  Henry 
Wallace  in  his  recent  statements  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  telling  the  people  of  Europe 
that  the  United  States  is  committed  to  a 
ruthless  imperialism  and  a  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  completely  misunder¬ 
stands  the  spirit  and  purpose  and,  yes, 
the  very  soul  of  his  country.  And  he 
renders  his  own  people  a  great  disservice 
at  a  time  when  our  united  American 
front  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  is  so 
vitally  necessary.  He  would  deny  to  his 
country  the  positive,  aggressive  position 
of  leadership  that  we  must  take  if  the 
United  Nations  Organization  is  to  live 
and  fulfill  its  destiny. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of 
my  second  question  with  regard  to  the 
consistency  of  the  Truman  doctrine  with 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  let  me  emphasize  at 
once  that  I  feel  that  the  expression  “Tru¬ 
man  doctrine’’  is  not  propetly  applicable 
to  the  present  situation  because  such 
an  expression  suggests  that  the  policy 
has  some  sort  of  analogy  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  may  or  may  not  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  that  doctrine.  What  we  are 
establishing  is  simply  a  reemphasis  of  our 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  the 
causes  of  war.  We  recognize  that  in  the 
possible  economic  collapse  of  the  smaller 
countries,  especially  such  countries  as 
Greece  and  Turkey,  there  is  real  danger 
of  war. 

There  is  no  territorial  doctrine  in¬ 
volved  because  the  problem  is  not  lo¬ 
calized  and  might  present  itself  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  new  policy  is 
not  negative,  such  as  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  was,  but  rather  a  positive,  offen¬ 
sive  one  for  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
world.  We  are  simply  saying  that  we 
will  do  all  in  our  power  to  strengthen  the 
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United  Nations  to  handle  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  troubled  areas  of  the  world, 
and  until  they  are  prepared  to  act,  we 
are  willing  to  act  in  the  emergency. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  with  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine. 

And  let  me  consider  for  a  moment 
the  situation  in  Turkey  and  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  in  his  remarks  in 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  9,  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length  this  Dardanelles 
question.  He  endeavored  to  draw  an 
analogy  between  Russia’s  desire  today 
to  control  the  Dardanelles  and  what 
would  be  our  position  if  a  foreign  power 
or  powers  controlled  or  sought  to  con¬ 
trol  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
analogy,  I  submit,  is  not  an  apt  one.  We 
must  deal  with  these  problems  as  we 
find  them  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  in  light  of  the  historical  back¬ 
ground. 

The  Dardanelles  has  been  an  interna¬ 
tional  danger  spot  throughout  the  centu¬ 
ries  affecting  many  countries,  and  has 
been  a  subject  of  international  control 
culminating  in  the  Montreux  Convention 
of  July  20,  1936,  which  allowed  Turkey 
to  refortify  the  Straits  and  eliminated 
the  International  Straits  Commission, 
thus  giving  Turkey  full  control.  This 
whole  situation  was  considered  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference  of  1945,  where  it 
was  agreed  that  each  of  the  three  inter¬ 
ested  powers — United  States,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  U.  S.  S.  R. — should  discuss  the 
subject  individually  with  Turkey.  The 
United  State  immediately  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  Black  Sea  Straits  should  be 
controlled  by  international  authorities, 
which  led  to  the  proposals  by  the  United 
States  of  November  2,  1945.  In  those 
proposals  we  recognized  clearly  Russia’s 
interest  in  the  Dardanelles.  We  insisted 
that  there  should  be  a  revision  of  the 
Montreux  Convention,  and  we  laid  down 
four  principles  as  a  basis  for  the  inter¬ 
national  revision  of  that  Convention.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
posals  indicates  our  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  our  friendly  interest  in  helping  to 
get  this  vexing  international  problem 
straightened  out. 

The  revision  which  the  United  States 
suggested  is  based  first  on  the  opening 
of  the  Straits  to  the  merchant  vessels  of 
all  nations  at  all  times;  secondly,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Straits  to  the  transit 
of  warships  of  Black  Sea  powers  at  all 
times;  and  thirdly,  on  the  denial  of  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  Straits  to  the  warships 
of  non-Black  Sea  powers  at  all  times 
without  the  consent  of  the  Black  Sea 
powers,  except  when  they  are  acting  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 
Clearly  that  is  a  proposal  to  protect  Rus¬ 
sia  as  much  as  the  other  countries  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  important  area  of  the 
world. 

Russia  was  not  interested  in  these 
proposals,  and  she  made  it  apparent  that 
Moscow  thinks  the  statute  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  in  spite  of  the  world  convention 
governing  it,  is  purely  an  issue  among 
the  Black  Sea  nations.  What  Russia 
desires  is  a  control  by  the  so-called  Black 
Sea  powers,  which  means  Russia  and  her 
two  satellite  countries,  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 
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mania,  would  clearly  have  Turkey  at 
their  mercy. 

The  American  policy,  therefore,  is  not 
denying  Russia  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  the  Dardanelles  controversy,  but  is 
simply  indicating  that  we  propose  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  area  until  Russia  is  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  United  Nations  in  set¬ 
tling  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks  I  desire  to  review  some  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  I  understand  them,  which 
have  led  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  that  we  take  the  proposed  ac¬ 
tion.  As  one  of  the  leading  nations  in 
the  dramatic  series  of  events  leading  to 
the  ratification  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  by  55  nations,  we  have  been  most 
eager  to  bring  about  wholehearted  and 
sincere  international  cooperation  in  the 
determination  of  all  postwar  issues.  This 
includes  the  setting  up  of  the  various 
intergovernment  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  completed  development  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  itself.  It 
also  includes  the  creation  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  “one  world”  and  the  frank  fac¬ 
ing  of  all  problems  that  might  endanger 
the  peace,  by  honest  discussion  at  the 
conference  table. 

Let  us  recall  again  the  preamble  to 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations: 

We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  deter¬ 
mine— 

To  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war,  which  twice  in  our  lifetime 
has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind:  and 

To  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women  and  of  nations,  large  and  small; 
and 

To  establish  conditions  under  which  jus¬ 
tice  and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  can  be  maintained;  and 

To  promote  social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom. 

And  for  these  ends — 

To  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors; 
and 

To  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security;  and 

To  insure,  by  the  acceptance  of  princi¬ 
ples  and  the  institution  of  methods,  that 
armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  in  the 
common  Interest;  and 

To  employ  international  machinery  for  the 
promotion  of  the  economic  and  social  ad¬ 
vancement  of  all  peoples 

Have  resolved  to  combine  our  efforts  to 
accomplish  these  aims. 

The  Charter  was  signed  by  55  nations, 
including  Russia. 

Unfortunately  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  Charter  have  been  obstructed  by 
the  attitude  of  Russia,  one  of  its  authors 
as  well  as  one  of  the  great  powers,  whom 
we  had  hoped  would  cooperate  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  these  endeavors.  We  have 
felt  that  Russia  has  abused  the  so-called 
right  of  veto;  she  has  opposed  the  effec¬ 
tive  organization  of  the  Security  Council 
by  an  unwillingness  to  agree  to  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  the  necessary  armed  quotas  to 
give  the  Security  Council  authority;  she 
has  been  unwilling  to  assist  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  peace  treaties  in  the  spirit  of 
what  we  believe  was  the  intention  of  the 
Charter  to  protect  the  freedom  and  self- 
determination  of  the  peoples  involved; 
she  has  not  joined  in  the  International 


Bank.  Russia,  in  short,  has  seemed  to 
be  more  interested  in  what  might  be 
called  destructive  divisiveness  than  in 
cooperation.  This  has  planted  the  seeds 
of  disintegration  and  chaos  in  many  of 
the  smaller  border  countries. 

Russia,  as  I  have  indicated,  has  con¬ 
sistently  vetoed  every  attempt  to  bring 
the  United  Nations  together  and  has 
adopted  stalling  tactics  while  through 
the  back  door  she  has  been  strengthen¬ 
ing  her  hold  on  her  satellite  countries 
and  trying  to  penetrate  into  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  not  a  question,  as  Mr. 
Wallace  has  suggested,  of  Russian  im¬ 
perialism  against  United  States  imper¬ 
ialism  or  British  imperialism.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  we,  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  are  going  to  toler¬ 
ate  in  this  world  the  domination  and 
exploitation  of  weaker  peoples  by 
stronger  nations.  The  totalitarian  ap¬ 
proach,  whether  nazism,  fascism,  or 
communism,  is  one  of  suppression  of 
freedoms.  This  issue  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  important  wars,  and  espe¬ 
cially  World  Wars  I  and  II.  There  is 
no  hope  for  peace  in  the  world  unless 
this  subtle  movement  is  nipped  before 
it  gets^further  strength. 

We  of  the  Western  World  and  the 
United  States  in  particular,  throughout 
our  long  history,  have  believed  that  fun¬ 
damentally  human  beings  can  survive 
together  and  find  common  grounds  for 
progress  if  they  can  be  free  and  united. 
One  of  the  miracles  of  history  is  that 
a  wilderness  settled  by  peoples  of  so 
many  different  national  and  racial 
strains  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  out  of  diversity  can  come  unity. 
This  evolution  in  our  history,  which  was 
not  fully  premeditated  but  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  yearning  of  the  human 
heart  down  through  the  centuries, 
brought  us  to  this  profound  realization. 
Our  Civil  War  was  really  fought  that  our 
Union  might  be  preserved  because  we 
knew  that  if  we  were  divided  we  would 
fall.  We  Americans  have  come  to  revolt 
instinctively  against  divisiveness  because 
divisiveness  is  a  threat  to  freedom. 

This  American  vision  is  engendered  in 
every  one  of  us  from  birth.  Fundamen¬ 
tally  the  reason  why  we  engaged  in  World 
War  II  was  because  we  recognized  athe¬ 
ism  and  divisiveness  in  the  Hitler-Nazi 
doctrine  of  race  supremacy  and  in  the 
complete  disregard  for  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

And  now  we  feel  the  same  resistance 
to  communism,  which  again  divides,  aim¬ 
ing  to  array  class  against  class,  and  hav¬ 
ing  as  its  objective  the  same  atheistic 
conception — the  complete  disregard  for 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 
We  would  deny  our  heritage  of  freedom 
if  we  permitted  the  “creeping  paralysis” 
of  totalitarianism,  in  whatever  form,  to 
destroy  the  sacredness  of  the  individual 
human  soul. 

This  is  what  troubles  the  conscience  of 
America  today,  and  this  is  why  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  all  countries  are  looking  to  the 
leadership  of  our  great  country  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  human  freedoms  can 
survive. 

This  is  opening  for  us  a  new  chapter 
in  our  destiny.  As  the  strongest  sur¬ 
vivor  in  the  late  war,  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  unite  the  world.  We  oppose 


Russia  today,  not  fundamentally  because 
we  covet  the  material  things  that  Russia 
covets  but  because  communism,  of  which 
Russia  is  the  symbol,  is  divisive  and  is  not 
the  champion  of  freedom.  We  believe 
that  the  state  was  made  for  man  and  not 
man  for  the  state,  and  so  we  clash  with 
Russia. 

As  we  face  this  great  responsibility,  we 
must  make  sure  that  our  people,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  unity,  shall  not  be  torn  asunder 
by  any  internal  divisiveness  which  could 
threaten  both  our  powers  of  leadership 
and  our  very  future  survival.  We  have 
two  problems  then.  One  is  to  set  our 
own  moral  house  in  order  and  reunite 
our  own  people.  The  other  is  to  let  Rus¬ 
sia  know  our  real  purposes,  and  that  we 
are  prepared  to  implement  them  with 
concrete  action  where  necessary.  Other¬ 
wise,  small  nations  all  over  the  world 
may  justly  accuse  us  of  failing  to  prac¬ 
tice  what  we  preach. 

We  want  the  cooperation  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Russian  people  to  work  with 
us  and  with  other  nations  to  protect 
them,  as  well  as  ourselves,  against  the 
dangers  of  a  divided  world.  We  want 
their  cooperation  in  the  writing  of  the 
peace  treaties,  and  in  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  organization.  We  have 
no  desire  to  take  over  the  control  of  any 
other  country.  We  do  not  want  a  rule  of 
force  even  to  maintain  the  peace.  What 
we  do  want  is  a  peace  built  on  the  rule  of 
justice  and  sanctioned  by  ■SS^oluntarily 
united  world. 

If  the  Russian  people  desire  within 
their  own  boundaries  to  retire  behind  an 
iron  curtain,  that  is  their  privilege,  much 
as  we  regret  it.  But  we  must  say  to  the 
Russian  people  with  a  definiteness  that 
we  mean,  that  the  iron  curtain  cannot 
be  extended  into  other  quarters  of  the 
world  where  it  may  mean  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  fundamental  freedoms  inherent 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  therefore  support 
the  pending  legislation  with  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  doctrine  as  developed 
in  our  debates  and  in  the  amendments 
which  our  committee  has  proposed.  I 
shall  suppoi’t  this  legislation  because  I 
feel  it  very  definitely  reflects  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  supporting  this  legislation,  I  am 
aware  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not 
possible,  even  for  us,  with  all  our  vast 
resources,  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
entire. world  and  to  continue  to  help  peo¬ 
ples  of  other  countries  with  an  endless 
chain  of  financial  appropriations.  Not 
only  it  is  not  possible,  but  if  we  are  to 
work  toward  a  united  world,  all  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  collec¬ 
tively  must  take  their  full  share  of  the 
responsibility  to  relieve  world  distress. 

In  conclusion,  the  destiny  of  America 
is  to  help  bring  unity  to  the  world.  We 
must  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  this  chal¬ 
lenge.  We  should  be  rejoicing  at  home 
over  the  great  victories  that  we  and  our 
allies  won  in  the  late  war,  and  in  the  fact 
that  we  were  saved  from  the  devastation 
that  other  countries  of  the  world  suf¬ 
fered.  At  the  same  time  we  should  close 
our  ranks  and  forge  a  united  front  so 
that  we  may  demonstrate  the  power  of  a 
free  people  to  produce  and  to  share  the 
product  of  their  enterprise  for  the  win- 
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ning  of  the  peace  as  effectively  as  they 
ever  did  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  many  of 
those  who  first  settled  this  great  conti¬ 
nent  of  ours  amid  the  hardships  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  early  days  were  led  by 
something  that  was  deeply  spiritual  and 
were  pointing  a  direction  for  mankind 
which  might  be  a  light  in  the  darkness. 

If  this  is  true,  then  we  have  much 
more  to  give  to  Greece  and  Turkey — and, 
yes,  to  Russia — than  mere  temporary 
material  aid.  Through  our  representa¬ 
tives  in  foreign  countries,  and  especially 
the  Commission  which  we  set  up  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  legislation,  we 
can  give  to  these  other  despairing  people 
something  very  real  that  we  have  inher¬ 
ited  from  our  forefathers.  That  some¬ 
thing  is  the  true  soul  of  our  united  Amer¬ 
ica  which  has  evolved  through  the  years 
of  our  history  and  which  at  its  best,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  been  the  expression  of 
the  eternal  purpose  of  Almighty  God  in 
the  evolution  of  the  human  race — the 
brotherhood  of  man.  And  this  indeed  is 
the  goal  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  critical  moment  in  our  nation’s  history. 

This  week  the  Senate  will  vote  upon 
the  proposal  for  military  assistance  to 
Turkey  and  Greece. 

Its  decision  will  affect  the  future  course 
of  our  nation’s  foreign  relations,  and  in 
the  long  run,  as  you  know,  the  question  of 
foreign  relations  boils  down  to  a  question 
of  peace  or  war. 

Since  this  proposal  to  Greece  and  Tin- 
key  was  first  advanced,  I  have  done  my 
utmost  to  warn  the  American  people  that 
it  involved  a  dangerous  course,  that  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  were 
corrupt,  fascist  tyrannies  that  did  not 
deserve  our  support,  and  that  the  best 
way  to  avoid  the  threat  of  Communism 
was  not  by  armed  suppression,  but  by 
offering  something  better  to  the  people. 
And,  above  all,  I  warned  that  the  new 
doctrine  would  by-pass  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  would  weaken  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  that  great  body,  for  which 
all  of  us  hold  such  high  hopes. 

The  American  people,  Mr.  President, 
share  my  concern.  Twice  the  Gallup 
poll  has  asked  the  question:  Do  you  think 
the  problem  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization? 

On  March  28,  56  percent  of  the  people 
questioned  said,  “Yes”;  that  is,  that  it 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Only  25  percent  said  “No.” 

Last  Sunday  the  “yes”  vote  in  the  Gal¬ 
lup  poll  on  the  same  question  went  up 
from  56  to  63  percent,  that  it  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  “no”  vote  fell  from  25  percent  to  23 
percent.  Fourteen  percent  said  they  had 
no  opinion. 

I  could  only  wish,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Congress  had  a  mind  as  open  as  the 
American  people  seem  to  have  and  could 
be  convinced  on  this  matter.  I  hold 
small  hope  of  changing  the  votes  by  my 
remarks,  but  I  feel  that  the  matter  is 
sufficiently  important  so  that  it  should 
be  thoroughly  discussed,  even  if  I  have 
to  do  most  of  the  discussing  myself. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  report  ac¬ 
companying  the  latest  Gallup  poll,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  reason  that  the  takers  of 


the  poll  have  seen  fit  to  edit  the  results 
and  give  them  a  slant  not  warranted  by 
the  figures  themselves  nor  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked. 

.  The  heading  is  "Nod  to  UN  popular.” 

I  think  that  is  very  significant.  It 
states  the  facts  of  the  case.  Everything 
which  has  been  done  here  simply 
amounts  to  this,  that  we  have  given  a  nod 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  slug  it  out  to  suit  ourselves.  It 
was  their  job  originally,  but  we  took  it 
over  and  acknowledged  their  presence 
with  a  nod;  and  now  we  are  going  ahead. 

Then  the  article  proceeds  as  follows: 

Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg’s  proposal 
to  bring  in  the  United  Nations  on  our  pro¬ 
gram  to  aid  Greece  closely  reflects  the  present 
attitude  of  the  American  people. 

Ever  since  the  discussion  of  helping  Greece 
began  institute  surveys  have  found  the  peo¬ 
ple  anxious  to  see  that  the  United  Nations 
was  not  entirely  bypassed.  The  Vandenberg 
amendment  would  give  the  UN  power  to  re¬ 
view  our  actions  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  first  Nation-wide  survey  by  the  insti¬ 
tute  found  that  a  substantial  majority  of 
voters  wanted  the  problem  of  aiding  Greece 
turned  over  to  the  UN  as  reported  March  28. 
This  did  not  mean  that  the  country  opposed 
having  the  United  States  take  the  initiative 
in  giving  aid  to  Greece. 

Judging  by  an  analysis  of  the  ballots,  it 
simply  meant  that  people  felt  Washington 
should  consult  closely  with  the  UN  and 
should  not  take  actions  which  a  majority  of 
UN  members  might  disapprove. 

A  subheading  says:  “Proportion 
mounting.” 

The  latest  survey,  just  completed,  finds 
that  an  even  larger  proportion  of  voters  feel 
this  to  be  the  proper  course.  In  short,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Vandenberg 
amendment  is  endorsed  in  principle  by  the 
majority  of  the  country. 

Do  you  think  the  problem  of  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization? 

That  is  the  question:  Should  it  be 
turned  over  to  the  United  Nations? 
There  is  nothing  in  this  question  with 
reference  to  consulting  them  or  giving 
them  a  veto  power  or  anything  of  that 
nature. 

The  question  is  very  plain,  and  on 
March  28,  56  percent  answered  “Yes.” 
Last  Sunday  about  63  percent  said  that 
this  matter  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  Nations.  On  March  28,  25  percent 
answered  “No,”  as  I  have  previously 
stated.  Today  the  percentage  has  fallen 
to  23. 

The  “No  opinion”  vote  on  March  28 
was  19  percent.  Today  it  is  only  14  per¬ 
cent. 

The  people  are  making  up  their  minds. 
A  considerable  number  of  those  who  pre¬ 
viously  wanted  to  bypass  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or  to  ignore  it  have  now  reformed 
their  thinking  and  want  the  matter  han¬ 
dled  by  the  United  Nations. 

I  read  further  from  the  analysis  by 
Mr.  Gallup: 

Under  the  Vandenberg  plan,  the  United 
States  would  keep  Its  Initiative  in  Greece — 

Mr.  President,  that  means  we  would 
hang  onto  the  ball — 

While  at  the  same  time  giving  the  United 
Nations  the  right  to  call  a  halt  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  so  decided. 

The  great  loyalty  of  the  American  people 
to  the  United  Nations,  which  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  discussion  of  recent  weeks, 
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is  not  surprising  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
past. 

I  am  still  quoting  from  the  Gallup 
poll: 

The  idea  of  having  an  international  or¬ 
ganization  to  handle  squabbles  between  na¬ 
tions  was  strongly  approved  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  as  far  back  as  the  earliest  days 
of  World  War  II.  Consistently,  in  every  poll 
taken  by  the  institute,  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jorities  backed  the  idea  of  a  United  Nations 
organization. 

After  the  United  Nations  had  begun  to 
function,  the  American  people  were  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  progress  it  was 
making.  As  recently  as  January  1947,  polls 
found  39  percent  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  the  UN  up  to  that  time,  33  percent  dis¬ 
satisfied,  and  28  percent  without  opinions. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  digress  at  this 
point  to  say  that  to  my  mind  that  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  indicate  that  the  people 
want  to  scuttle  the  United  Nations.  If 
it  indicates  anything,  it  seems  to  me  it 
indicates  that  the  people  want  the  United 
Nations  strengthened  or  they  want  a 
much  stronger  organization — possibly  a 
world  government  with  powers  to  en¬ 
force  the  edicts  of  its  legislative  bodies 
and  judicial  organs. 

I  return  to  the  analysis  of  the  Gallup 
poll,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Gallup: 

But  this  did  not  mean  that  the  public 
had  any  desire  to  see  the  UN  abandoned. 

He  agrees  to  that. 

Other  surveys  found  the  country  just  as 
strong  as  ever  in  its  belief  that  peace  for 
the  United  States  lies  in  cooperating  with 
other  nations,  rather  than  in  returning  to 
the  isolationism  that  characterized  the  1920’s 
and  early  1930’s. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  step 
we  are  about  to  take  in  Greece  is  isola¬ 
tionism,  because  to  be  an  internationalist 
in  the  true  sense  one  must  have  regard 
for  the  opinions  of  other  countries  and 
other  peoples  of  the  world.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  in  that 
position,  as  I  can  substantiate  by  news¬ 
paper  clippings  from  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  foreign  countries,  relative  to 
the  position  we  are  now  taking  toward 
the  United  Nations. 

I  return  to  the  analysis  in  the  press 
report  from  which  I  have  been  reading: 

It  is  mainly  because  of  that  belief  that 
the  country  today  is  so  anxious  to  avoid 
bypassing  the  UN  in  the  aid  to  Greece 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  another  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  Gallup  poll’s  editors 
run  off  at  a  tangent  from  the  facts  col¬ 
lected  by  its  poll  takers.  It  asked  the 
question:  “Do  you  think  the  problem  of 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  United  Nations  Organ¬ 
ization?”  It  found  that  63  percent  of  the 
American  people  thought  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  “turned  over  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization”  as  against  23  per¬ 
cent  who  did  not.  The  poll  also  reveals 
a  substantial  increase  in  sentiment  for 
United  Nations’  operation  of  the  aid  plan 
since  March  28.  That  is  the  fact.  Mr. 
Gallup  then  proceeds  without  any  basis 
in  fact  to  argue  that  the  “Vandenberg 
amendment  is  endorsed  in  principle  by 
the  majority  of  the  country.” 

The  Vandenberg  amendment  does  not 
turn  over  the  Greek-Turkey  aid  program 
to  the  United  Nations.  It  does  not  even 
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commit  the  United  States  to  taking  any 
step  within  the  United  Nations  which 
would  give  the  United  Nations  the  power 
and  support  required  to  handle  this  pro¬ 
gram.  It  merely  gives  the  United  Nations 
a  veto  over  our  program.  I  believe  the 
American  people  should  know  that  the 
only  legislative  proposal  now  pending 
which  actually  turns  over  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization  the  aid  to  Greece 
program  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  93 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  and  myself  in  the  Senate, 
and  by  Representative  Blatnik  in  the 
House.  That  measure  directly  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  American  money 
for  the  relief  of  Greece  through  an  ap¬ 
propriate  United  Nations  Organization. 
American  representatives  to  the  United 
Nations  would  be  required  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  United  Nations  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  appropriate 
operating  agencies. 

My  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gallup  is  not  that 
he  interprets  and  editorializes  on  the 
figures  developed  by  the  poll  takers.  I 
argue  only  that  the  editorial  comment 
should  be  fair  and  accurate.  If  Mr.  Gal¬ 
lup’s  figures  mean  anything,  they  mean 
that  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  prefer  the  Pepper-Taylor  bill 
to  the  Vandenberg  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  stand  at  a  cross¬ 
roads  in  history.  This  is  the  most 
portentous  moment  since  Japan  was 
allowed  to  invade  Manchuria  in  1931. 
That  was  a  unilateral  action,  taken  in 
defiance  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
undermined  the  League,  which  then 
gradually  disintegrated  into  the  old 
power  blocs,  and  finally  into  war. 

Today,  in  the  terrible  age  of  atomic 
power,  and  with  the  scars  of  the  last 
war  still  disfiguring  the  earth,  we  of  the 
United  States  are  asked  to  take  the 
first — and  most  destructive — step  toward 
dissolution  of  mankind’s  last  hope  for 
peace:  the  United  Nations.  We  are 
asked,  after  delivering  a  formal  bow  and 
some  pious  humbug  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  to  take  unilateral  action  in  the 
traditional  tinder  box  of  Europe:  the 
Balkans.  On  various  pretexts  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  false  morality,  we  are  asked 
to  commit  this  Nation  to  a  course  from 
which  there  is  no  turning  back— a  course 
that  has  never  in  the  history  of  Europe 
failed  to  end  in  war. 

Yet,  strangely,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
told  that  there  is  no  time  to  discuss  this 
question;  that  we  must  decide  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  days,  if  not  minutes;  that  if  we 
do  not  act  instantly  to  place  American 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
squandered  $200,000,000  in  the  past  year, 
if  we  do  not  place  American  bayonets  in 
the  hands  of  King  Paul’s  soldiers  so  that 
they  may  kill  fellow  Greeks  who  disagree 
with  them  about  the  privileges  of  the 
monarchy,  then  all  will  be  lost. 

We  are  told  that  the  13,000  Greek 
guerrillas  will  sweep  down  on  Athens; 
and  the  120,000  men  of  that  arch 
Fascist,  King  Paul,  aided  by  10,000 
British  troops  and  equipped  with  the 
latest  British  arms,  will  be  helpless 
before  them. 

We  are  told  that  the  13,000  will  defeat 
the  130,000,  and  will  establish  a  Com¬ 
munist  dictatorship  in  Greece — even 


though  it  is  admitted  that  most  of  the 
13,000  guerrillas  are  not  Communists. 

All  that,  in  the  language  of  the  theater, 
Mr.  President,  is  pure  hokum. 

So  was  the  attempt  to  railroad  through 
this  War  Department  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  British  relief  to  Greece  would  cease 
on  March  31.  That  fateful  date  has 
come  and  gone.  Nothing  happened  on 
that  all-important  day.  No  one  even 
mentioned  that  that  was  the  day.  The 
British  stayed  on. 

Mr.  President,  it  reminds  me  of  the 
college  boy  who  wired  his  father,  and 
said,  “Dear  Dad:  Please  send  $100.  I  am 
starving.”  But  his  father  was  out  of 
town,  and  did  not  get  the  young  man’s 
wire  for  2  weeks.  Then  he  wired  back, 
“Just  got  your  wire.  You  must  have 
starved  by  now,  so  I’m  not  sending  the 
$100.” 

However,  the  Siamese  twins  which 
our  War  and  State  Departments  give 
evidence  by  this  action  of  having  be¬ 
come  will  not  let  us  forget  this  matter 
so  easily.  The  heat  is  still  on. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
foreign  policy  is  certainly  bipartisan. 
Every  way  we  look  we  find  the  figure  “2.” 
Literally  our  foreign  policy  has  become 
a  veritable  Noah’s  Ark. 

The  War  and  State  Departments  cook 
up  the  mess — and  this  crisis  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  War  Department  has  more  to 
do  with  our  foreign  policy  nowadays 
than  has  the  State  Department. 

After  this  unholy  amalgamation  has 
cooked  the  unpalatable,  unilateral,  red- 
rot  tamale,  it  is  served  by  the  bipartisan 
hierarchy  of  the  GOP  and  Democratic 
Parties. 

The  ingredients,  of  course,  are  two 
also:  Greece  and  Turkey. 

They  try  to  hide  the  Turkey  with  the 
Greece,  but  it  will  not  work  because 
there  is  just  as  much  Turkey  as  Greece, 
and  the  Turkey  smells  worse. 

Mr.  President,  simply  because  a  prop¬ 
osition  is  bipartisan  does  not  make  it  a 
wise  policy.  Many  suicide  pacts  are  bi¬ 
partisan. 

But  to  return  to  this  phony  date  of 
March  31 — and  I  apologize  to  my  wife 
for  speaking  so  disparagingly  of  the  day 
because  it  happens  to  be  our  wedding 
anniversary — the  British  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
McNeil,  announced  that  Britain  would 
discontinue  “substantial”  subsidies  after 
that  date,  but  he  made  it  clear  that 
there  would  be  no  sudden  withdrawal 
of  aid. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  Greek  emergency  and 
the  British  position  were  known  to  our 
militaristic  State  Department  long  be¬ 
fore  March  12.  This  is  no  sudden  devel¬ 
opment.  Why  has  this  most  important 
decision  of  our  times  been  placed  before 
us  on  a  quick  take-it-or-leave-it-but- 
do-not-talk-about-it  basis? 

Is  not  this  a  rather  transparent  device 
on  the  part  of  those  who  would  have  us 
compromise  our  country’s  future  with¬ 
out  looking  twice? 

Can  we  not  detect  a  rather  oily  smell 
here? 

The  contention  that  oil  reserves  of  the 
Middle  East  are  a  basic  element  in  the 


Greek-Turkish  aid  plan  has  been  per¬ 
sistently  denied. 

However,  an  official  Navy  document 
recently  distributed  to  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  strips  from  the  proposal  its  cloak 
of  relief  to  war-harassed  peoples.  I 
have  the  document  here.  It  states  that 
it  was  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence,  and  that  it  is  based  on  sta¬ 
tistics  furnished  the  Navy  Department 
by  the  Ur^ed  States  Steel  Export  Corp. 

However,  the  passage  I  regard  as  most 
significant  needed  no  statistics.  The 
fact  that  the  passage  appears  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  prepared  by  the  Navy  Department 
and  distributed  to  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  by  W.  John  Kenney,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  significant 
enough.  Here  is  the  statement,  couched 
in  most  undiplomatic  language: 

Realistically,  all  wars  have  been  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons.  To  make  them  politically 
and  socially  palatable,  ideological  issues 
have  always  been  invoked. 

Then  this  Navy  document  nails  down 
the  plank.  It  continues: 

Any  possible  future  war  will  undoubtedly 
conform  to  historical  precedent. 

In  other  words,  the  future  war  will  be 
for  economic  reasons,  and  the  people 
who  are  trying  to  get  us  into  war  will 
bring  in  ideological  equations. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
proposal  before  us  is  a  long  step  toward 
war — atomic  war. 

Certainly,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  render  this  proposition  “politically 
and  socially  palatable,”  to  quote  our 
friends  of  the  Navy  Intelligence  Office. 
And  certainly  ideological  issues  have  also 
been  invoked. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  has 
given  us  the  inside  thinking  of  the  mili¬ 
tarists  who  dominate  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  If  we  blindly  and  blithely  proceed 
on  down  the  path  to  war  we  cannot  say 
that  we  were  not  warned. 

This  document  which  I  hold  is  entitled 
“United  States  Imports  of  Strategic  Ma¬ 
terials — 1938.”  It  consists  mostly  of 
huge  charts  showing  the  large  imports  of 
various  metals  and  minerals  vital  to  the 
Nation’s  entire  economy. 

In  its  preface,  the  Navy  document  con¬ 
tinues  with  these  words: 

The  purpose  of  the  presentation  which 
follows  is  to  create  in  your  minds  an  acute 
awareness  of  what  might  happen  should  we 
fail  to  protect  and  guarantee  our  raw-ma¬ 
terial  sources  and  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tions  between  those  sources  and  our  shores. 

That  phrase,  “lines  of  communica¬ 
tion,”  is  a  significant  one,  I  think,  with 
regard  to  this  matter  of  military  inter¬ 
vention  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Insofar  as  the  position  of  our  War  and 
Navy  Departments  is  concerned,  the 
Greek-Turkey  program  is  merely  a  tactic 
in  the  power-politics  strategy  of  securing 
our  lines  of  communication  to  the  great 
oil  reservoirs  of  the  Middle  East.  And 
does  it  not  become  increasingly  clear 
every  day  that  the  position  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  carries  decisive  weight  in  the 
shaping  of  our  foreign  policy? 

This  policy,  formulated  in  the  dark 
corridors  of  our  combination  War  and 
State  Department,  is  not  an  American 
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policy.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  in  it  the 
hand  of  the  big  oil  monopolies,  who 
would  like  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo  in 
the  Middle  East  in  order  to  hang  onto 
their  enormous  profits  there — profits  re¬ 
cently  mentioned  by  James  Moffett  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  War  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee.  But  it  is  the  people — not  the 
diplomats  or  the  oil  millionaires — who 
pay  for  foreign  adventures,  in  taxes  and 
in  blood,  and  it  is  the  people,  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,  who  should  make  foreign  policy, 
and  certainly  the  Gallup  poll  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  people  do  not  favor  the 
policy  upon  which  we  are  now  embark¬ 
ing. 

We  are  acting  in  the  name  of  democ¬ 
racy.  We  have  the  right — and  the 
duty — to  demand  that  our  aid  is  not  used 
to  promate  fascism. 

We  are  asked  to  underwrite  backward 
regimes,  intervene  in  a  civil  war,  and 
jeopardize  the  peace  of  the  world — 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  hints  and  innuen¬ 
does,  broad  generalizations,  and  half- 
truths;  but  very  few  facts. 

We  have  certainly  not  been  given  all 
the  facts  at  the  disposal  of  our  brass- 
bound  State  Department;  because  rep¬ 
utable  newspapermen  present  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  picture.  Obviously  certain  quar¬ 
ters  hope  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  be  so  panic-stricken  at  the 
mention  of  the  words  “Soviet  expansion” 
that  we  will  renounce  our  powers  of 
judgment,  and  reach  for  any  half-baked 
‘formula  offered  us. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  this  body  is 
so  weak-kneed,  so  paralyzed  by  fear  of 
the  Kremlin,  that  it  would  have  us  hide 
behind  the  skirts  of  any  petty  tyrant  who 
came  along,  just  so  long  as  he  promised 
faithfully  to  fight  communism. 

Of  course,  there  is  that  other  very 
compelling  reason  for  voting  for  this  de¬ 
layed-action  declaration  of  war,  for  this 
strange  disparity  between  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  stand  being  taken  by  the 
Members  of  Congress.  That  reason  is 
the  fear  of  being  classed  as  a  Communist, 
or  accused  of  following  the  party  line. 
It  is  all  a  part  of  the  hysterical  witch 
hunt  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
have  come  to  me  from  the  departments 
several  people  who  I  know  are  not  Com¬ 
munists.  They  are  liberals,  no  doubt, 
but  they  have  been  fired.  Somebody 
said  he  saw  them  at  a  meeting  sometime 
where  there  were  some  Reds,  and  so 
they  have  been  fired.  They  cannot  ask 
who  said  this  about  them.  They  do  not 
have  the  privilege  of  facing  their  ac¬ 
cusers.  They  do  not  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  say  one  word  in  self-defense. 
They  are  out,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
how  much  seniority  or  any  other  advan¬ 
tage  they  may  have  had.  , 

A  situation  that  would  be  funny  if  it 
were  not  so  tragic  came  to  my  attention 
a  few  days  ago.  A  gentleman  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  know  someone  I  knew  came 
into  my  office  and  said  he  worked  in  one 
of  the  departments,  that  he  had  been 
there  for  quite  some  time,  and  he  said, 
“Senator  Taylor,  I  am  through.  They 
have  discharged  me.  I  am  through 
Monday.”  He  continued,  “Senator  Tay¬ 
lor,  I  am  a  conservative  man,  but  the 
men  above  me  are  radicals,  and  are  using 


this  witch  hunt  to  fire  me.  They  have 
accused  me  of  being  a  Communist  and 
kicked  me  out,  and  I  cannot  even  have 
any  redress,  or  ask  who  testified  against 
me,  or  anything  of  the  kind.”  So  it 
looks  as  though  this  witch  hunt  back¬ 
fired,  at  least  on  occasion. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Service,  let  me  in¬ 
quire,  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  that 
man’s  name? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Would  the  Committee 
on  Civil  Service  be  equally  interested  in 
liberals  who  have  received  the  same 
treatment? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  with  all  due  .defer¬ 
ence,  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  the 
name  of  the  man  to  whom  the  Senator 
just  referred? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  If  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service  demonstrates  to  me  that 
they  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all 
civil-service  employees,  even  though  they 
are  liberals,  if  they  are  not  Reds,  then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  Senator  the 
names  of  all  the  people  who  have  come 
to  me;  but  I  will  not  give  the  committee 
the  name  of  one  man. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  assure  the  Senator  that  the  Committee 
on  Civil  Service  is  interested  in  all  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
should  like  very  much  to  have  the  name 
of  the  particular  man  to  whom  the 
Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Can  the  Senator  as¬ 
sure  me  that  all  the  people  who  have 
come  to  me  will  be  accorded  a  public 
hearing  at  which  they  can  face  their 
accusers,  or  that  as  much  will  be  done 
for  the  others  of  them  as  would  be  done 
for  this  man? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  speak  for  the  whole  committee;  but 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I  may 
say  that  any  Federal  employee  who  feels 
he  has  been  aggrieved  has  a  right, 
under  the  Civil  Service  System,  to  take 
an  appeal;  and  he  certainly  has  a  right 
to  present  his  case  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service,  or  to  his  Representative  in 
Congress  or  Senator.  Certainly  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  importance.  We  should 
like  very  much  to  have  the  name  of 
this  man. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  surely 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  realizes 
that  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service 
could  not  begin  to  hear  the  pleas  of  the 
people  who  are  going  to  have  the  accus¬ 
ing  finger  pointed  at  them  by  somebody 
lower  down  in  the  scale  who  would  like 
to  have  a  job — somebody  who  simply 
says,  “I  saw  that  man  at  a  meeting  once 
at  which  a  Red  spoke,  and  I  want  him 
discharged.”  The  committee  cannot 
hope  to  review  all  those  cases.  If  they 
would  set  up  machinery  to  review  all  the 
cases,  I  should  be  glad  to  tell  the  people 
who  come  to  me  that  they  have  a  court 
of  last  resort.  They  do  not  have  it  now. 
But  I  say  to  the  Senator:  No;  I  will  not 
give  the  name  of  one  man  simply  because 
he  happeps  to  be  a  reactionary  caught 
in  their  own  trap;  I  will  not  give  that 
one  name,  to  make  a  special  case  of 
him. 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  it  appear  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Record,  if  I  may,  by  way  of 
suggestion,  that  under  the  civil-service 
laws  of  the  United  States  any  employee 
in  the  civil  service  who  is  discharged  has 
redress,  through  the  prescribed  methods 
of  appeal,  and  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  case. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Under  the  Red  hunt 
that  is  going  on? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  should  certainly 
think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  That  is  not  the  way  I 
understand  it.  At  the  present  time  an 
accused  civil  servant  has  no  right  to  a 
bill  of  particulars;  he  has  no  right  to 
confront  the  witnesses  against  him  or 
to  cross-examine  them;  he  does  not  have 
the  safeguards  which  the  accused  always 
enjoys  in  American  criminal  trials  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sanction  is  much 
greater  than  that  in  many  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  If  there  is  no  such 
remedy,  there  certainly  should  be  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  it  under  the  law. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  the  Senator  furnish  me 
with  this  man’s  name,  or  the  name  of  any 
other  man  whom  the  Senator  believes  to 
have  been  aggrieved. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  Certainly  this  is  an  undemocratic 
procedure  on  which  we  are  embarking. 
I  think  I  read  in  the  press  recently  that 
bills  were  being  introduced  to  extend  to 
industry  the  privilege  of  discharging  a 
man  with  no  explanation  given,  merely 
on  the  strength  of  a  statement  that  he 
was  a  Red,  with  no  proof.  If  that  is 
done  of  course  labor  unions  will  be 
wrecked,  because  anyone  who  starts  to 
organize  or  agitate  for  a  labor  union  in 
any  way  will  immediately  be  called  a  Red, 
and  kicked  out. 

No;  I  am  willing  to  go  as  far  as  any¬ 
body  to  see  that  our  democratic  rights 
and  civil  liberties  are  maintained,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  favor  one  class  of  people 
over  another,  reactionaries  over  lib¬ 
erals,  or  liberals  over  reactionaries. 

Mr.  President,  the  Associated  Press 
stated  recently  that  few  Senators  would 
dare  vote  against  this  measure  for  fear 
of  being  called  Communist.  Let  me  read 
from  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
clipped  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  16.  Here  is  what  it  says : 

President  Truman’s  request  for  $400,000,- 
000  to  help  Greece  and  Turkey  looks  as 
though  it  will  slide  through  Congress  with¬ 
out  too  much  trouble.  The  only  possible 
danger  is  a  filibuster  in  the  Senate,  which 
could  delay  aid  for  weeks  beyond  March  31 — 

Would  it  not  be  terrible,  Mr.  President, 
if  there  should  be  a  filibuster  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  delaying  action  on  this  proposal  un¬ 
til  after  March  31?  We  know  how  seri¬ 
ous  that  would  be — 
beyond  March  31,  when  British  aid  stops. 

That  is  a  dogmatic  statement  by  the 
Associated  Press.  They  do  not  say  that 
anybody  said  it  was  going  to  stop;  they 
say  it  is  going  to  stop. 

But  Capitol  Hill  veterans  doubt  a  filibuster 
will  materialize. 

Any  one  who  stood  out  against  Mr.  Tru¬ 
mans’  request  would  be  in  danger  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  favor  communism. 
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The  United  States  News  went  them 
one  better  the  other  day,  and  in  discuss¬ 
ing  this  Greco-Turkish  proposal,  said 
that  the  Democrats  would  be  forced 
more  or  less  to  go  along,  because  it  was 
Trumans'  proposal,  and  that  Republi¬ 
cans  would  be  taken  care  of  because  it 
was  unlikely  that  there  would  be  a  Re¬ 
publican-Communist  axis  on  this  meas¬ 
ure. 

They  got  the  Democrats  into  such  a 
position  they  could  not  vote  against  it, 
and  the  Republicans  could  not  vote 
against  it  for  fear  of  being  a  part  of  the 
Communist-Republican  axis.  I  think  it 
is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  proposing  that  we  turn  our 
backs  to  the  world  once  again. 

That  is  impossible  in  this  age.  We 
must  begin  to  play  a  role  commensurate 
with  our  power  instead  of  drifting  aim¬ 
lessly,  or  tagging  along  behind  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Foreign  Office.  But  it  is  the  earnest 
desire  and  the  fervent  prayer  of  the 
American  people  that  we  exercise  our 
strength  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations.  If  the  UN  cannot 
work — and  I  am  unwilling  to  admit  that 
it  cannot — then  let  it  be  clear  to  the 
world  that  it  is  through  no  fault  of  ours; 
that  we  have  exhausted  every  effort  to 
make  it  work,  and  that  our  national  con¬ 
science  is  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  here  that  to 
my  mind  the  saddest  thing  about  some 
men  who  attain  high  positions  of  great 
responsibility  is  that  they  forget  we  are 
all  children,  older  in  years  perhaps,  but 
with  the  same  mental  processes  primar¬ 
ily,  if  we  would  listen  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  urgings  of  our  consciences. 

A  few  days  ago  I  read  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  describing  an  interview 
with  a  number  of  kindergarten  children 
in  New  York.  The  children  were  asked 
what  they  would  do  with  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation.  Every  one  of  them  said, 
“Well,  I  would  sit  down  and  talk  to  the 
man  about  it,  or  I  would  find  out  what 
he  was  mad  about.”  Not  one  of  them 
said  he  would  go  down  to  the  man’s  front 
gate  and  stand  there  with  a  shotgun 
and  then  try  to  talk  to  him  about  it. 
That  is  the  strange  thing  about  grown 
men.  They  become  involved  in  a  crisis 
like  the  present  one,  and  instead  of  sit¬ 
ting  down  and  calmly  thinking,  “What 
should  I  do  about  this  matter?  What 
is  the  right  thing,  the  honest  thing,  the 
straightforward  thing  for  me  to  do?” 
They  say,  “Well,  I  am  a  man,  I  am  a 
great  statesman.  I  want  to  handle  this 
as  statesmen  do.  I  remember  reading 
that  Napoleon  did  so  and  so,  that  Charle¬ 
magne  did  so  and  so.  They  are  now 
remembered  in  history.  Pretty  soon 
history  will  record  that  Hitler  did  so 
and  so.  In  situations  similar  to  the 
present  one  these  men  did  so  and  so. 
What  they  did  does  not  look  exactly  rea¬ 
sonable  to  me,  but  they  did  it  and  as  a 
result  received  considerable  space  in  the 
history  books,  so  they  must  have  been 
pretty  smart  men,  they  must  have  been 
great  statesmen.” 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  world  could  be  solved  if 
statesmen  would  examine  and  study  each 
problem  and  before  acting  would  first 
ask  themselves  the  question,  “What  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  about  this  prob¬ 


lem?”  instead  of  trying  to  figure  out 
something  clever  to  do.  If  we  do  not 
think  before  we  act  we  will  simply  out¬ 
smart  ourselves  in  this  Buck  Rogers 
world  of  ours  and  wind  up  with  prac¬ 
tically  the  extermination  of  civilization. 

We  have  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
The  position  we  adopt  here  will  have  re¬ 
percussions  in  every  corner  of  the  earth. 
We  must  therefore  examine  carefully 
just  how  we  exert  American  influence. 

Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  to  existing  his¬ 
torical  forces  and  scatter  our  dollars, 
along  with  our  bullets,  to  the  winds? 
Or  shall  we  throw  our  weight  behind  the 
United  Nations  and  behind  the  tradi¬ 
tional  American  ideals? 

Are  we  ready  to  intervene  in  a  com¬ 
plex  and  bloody  civil  war,  and  dispatch 
American  planes  and  warships  to  be  used 
against  one  side  in  that  civil  war,  with¬ 
out  the  most  thorough  exploration  of 
the  issues? 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  although 
the  War-State  Department  spokesmen 
are  increasingly  reluctant  to  mention 
the  point,  and  although  Mr.  Austin’s 
statement  to  the  UN  never  once  referred 
openly  to  military  assistance  for  the 
Greek  Royalists,  we  are  being  asked  to 
send  $150,000,000  worth  of  arms  and  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  to  Fascist  King  Paul.  It  is 
proposed  that  only  $150,000,000  worth  of 
food  and  needed  supplies  shall  go  to 
Greece  out  of  a  total  of  $300,000,000  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  sent  to  Greece.  One  hundred 
million  dollars  would  go  to  Turkey.  I 
believe  the  total  is  $400,000,000  altogeth¬ 
er.  Only  $150,000,000  of  that  amount  is 
to  go  for  civilian  relief.  The  remainder 
of  it  is  for  war  materials.  The  ratio  is 
almost  $2  for  arms  against  every  dollar 
for  bread. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  has  even  invent¬ 
ed  a  neutral  bullet. 

We  have  been  told  numerous  stories 
about  the  right  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  in  Athens  to  speak  for  the  Greek 
people;  about  the  wicked  plots  of  the  so- 
called  Communist  guerillas;  about^the 
urgent  need  for  economic  assistance  in 
Greece;  about  the  dangers  of  disorder  in 
the  entire  Middle  East,  if  the  War-State 
Department  plan  is  not  carried  out. 

What  we  have  not  been  told  is  the 
truth  about  last  year’s  crooked  and  ter¬ 
roristic  Greek  elections,  as  testified  to 
by  Greek  leaders  themselves;  the  truth 
about  these  guerilla  bands,  whose  mem¬ 
bership  is  overwhelmingly  non-Com- 
munist  and  in  many  cases  anti-Com- 
munist,  and  whose  real  solidarity  lies  in 
opposition  to  Greece’s  imported  Danish 
King;  the  truth  about  the  fantastic  cor¬ 
ruption  that  made  it  possible  for  Greece’s 
Royalist  millionaires  to  get  richer  last 
year,  while  the  population  was  starving; 
and  the  truth  about  the  appaling  social 
conditions  in  the  Middle  East,  which  are 
the  real  ally  of  communism  and  which 
the  War-State  Department  asks  us  to 
help  perpetuate,  instead  of  allowing  the 
UN  to  solve. 

What  about  these  free  and  democratic 
elections  of  a  year  ago  in  Greece? 

The  War-State  Department  told  us 
that  American  and  British  observers  sent 
to  supervise  the  polling,  reported  prac¬ 
tically  no  disorders  or  intimidation  on 
election  day. 

The  War-State  Department  made  no 
attempt  to  describe  the  conditions  that 


existed  in  Greece,  particularly  in  the 
provinces,  in  the  weeks  before  election 
day,  before  any  of  our  men  arrived  on 
the  scene. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  know  that  al¬ 
most  none  of  our  observers  spoke  Greek, 
and  very  few  of  them  had  any  back¬ 
ground  in  Greek  affairs. 

Our  Government  did  get  some  reports 
from  its  military  branches  concerning 
the  terror  which  existed  during  that 
period,  but  for  some  curious  reason  these 
reports  have  remained  permanently 
secret.  Perhaps  the  War  Department 
never  passed  this  information  on  to  its 
civilian  mouthpiece. 

Fortunately,  however,  I  am  able  to 
provide  the  Senate  with  some  testimony 
on  this  subject  from  a  most  expert 
source:  No  less  a  personage  than  the 
man  who  was  then  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece,  Themistocles  Sophoulis.  Mr. 
Sophoulis,  I  should  like  to  point  out,  is 
no  wild-eyed  Communist.  He  is  the  old 
and  respected  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  represents  the  political 
center  in  Greece.  He  has  never  been 
identified  with  either  the  monarchists, 
on  the  extreme  right,  or  the  leftist  coali¬ 
tion  of  EAM,  which  includes  Commu¬ 
nists,  Socialists,  Agrarians,  and  others. 

This  is  what  Prime  Minister  Sophoulis 
had  to  say  on  the  eve  of  the  elections 
last  year: 

The  conditions  for  a  free  election  do  not 
exist  in  Greece,  particularly  in  the  country¬ 
side. 

One  week  before  that  Mr.  Sophoulis 
announced  over  the  Athens  radio: 

X  have  no  intention  of  concealing,  or  of 
representing  as  normal,  the  irregular  situa¬ 
tion  prevailing  in  the  countryside. 

Later  in  the  same  speech  he  referred 
to  the  “lamentable  situation  in  the  coun¬ 
tryside,”  and  said  his  Government  had 
been  prevented  from  establishing 
“equality  of  treatment  of  all  citizens” 
because  of  Interference  by  Royalist 
gangs. 

This  is  what  the  Prime  Minister  had 
to  say  about  the  Royalists,  who  are  to¬ 
day  in  undisputed  control  of  the  Greek 
Government : 

The  extreme  right  is  an  organized  violence 
and  terrorism,  supported  by  the  tolerance  as 
well  as  the  active  backing  of  the  state  organs. 

These  statements  by  Mr.  Sophoulis  are 
a  matter  of  record;  they  can  be  read  in 
the  public  library,  in  the  March  1946  re¬ 
ports  of  our  Government’s  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service. 

Sophoulis  was  talking  about  the 
Royalist  campaign  of  terror  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Greek  elections  and  which  had 
the  full  connivance  of  the  British  occu¬ 
pation  forces. 

I  have  the  word  of  one  eminently 
qualified  American  observer  as  to  just 
what  conditions  prevailed  during  the 
Greek  elections.  Jerzy  Neyman,  profes¬ 
sor  of  mathematics  and  director  of  the 
statistical  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
California,  was  a  member  of  the  Allied 
mission  to  observe  last  year’s  Greek  elec¬ 
tion.  This  is  what  he  had  to  say  upon 
his  return  to  California,  as  reported  by 
the  University  of  California  daily  news¬ 
paper: 

The  proposal  of  a  loan  to  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  Is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
Greeks  have  a  democratic  government  and 
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that  It  was  put  In  power  by  the  majority  of 
the  Greek  people  in  reasonably  free  elections. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  premise  is  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  words  of 
an  American  observer  at  those-elections. 
Professor  Neyman’s  report  continues: 

While  in  Greece  I  witnessed  fraud  and 
terrorism  on  the  part  of  the  Royalist  group 
surpassing  everything  I  could  imagine.  To 
whoever  chose  not  to  close  his  eyes,  it  was 
clear  that  both  the  terrorism  and  the  fraud 
were  highly  organized. 

In  one  village  I  personally  found  that  30 
voters  out  of  a  sample  of  38  were  fake. 

On  the  upper  level  it  was  established  that 
the  number  of  registered  voters — only 
males — exceeded  the  number  of  living  Greek 
males  by  roughly  50  percent. 

On  the  question  of  communism  in 
Greece,  Professor  Neyman  had  this  to 
say: 

The  position  in  Greece  is  described  as  a 
division  between  the  anarchistic  "reds”  and 
the  rest,  headed  by  the  king. 

When  I  was  there  the  division  was  different. 
On  one  hand  there  was  a  small  group  of 
royalists  supported  by  the  British  and  on 
the  other  was  the  rest  of  the  population. 
They  had  a  great  confidence  in  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  Americans.  Wherever  we  went 
we  were  greeted  with  ovations. 

After  we  go  ahead  with  this  foolhardy 
course  which  we  are  bound  to  pursue,  it 
seems,  and  have  firmly  fastened  Fascist 
King  Paul  upon  the  rebellious  Greek 
people,  giving  the  Greek  Government 
ammunition  to  kill  off  all  those  who  have 
minds  of  their  own  and  are  able  to  think 
and  leave  the  opposition,  I  wonder  how 
well  the  Greeks  will  love  us  then?  What 
kind  of  ovations  or  greetings  will  we  get 
when  that  sad  state  has  come  to  pass? 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Mr.  Neyman : 

On  my  return  I  expressed  my  opinion  that, 
should  the  Allies  uphold  the  elections,  there 
would  be  trouble  in  Greece. 

He  was  right. 

I  expected  that  the  ordinary  man  in  the 
street  with  a  basically  moderate  attitude — 
but  opposed  to  the  king — would  be  driven  to 
the  left  and  that  the  struggle  against  the 
king  would  drift  into  a  social  struggle. 

Thus  far  this  prediction  seems  to  be  cor¬ 
rect.  Should  we  persist  in  supporting  the 
regime  hated  by  the  population,  the  results 
could  not  be  attractive. 

That  gentleman  held  a  very  responsi¬ 
ble  position  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  and  he  was  over  there  him¬ 
self. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  have  not  heard  all 
the  Senator’s  speech,  but  has  the  Senator 
commented  on  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
Government  was  asked  to  send  observers 
to  the  election  which  he  criticizes,  and 
that  it  sent  no  observers? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  No;  I  have  not  com¬ 
mented  on  that  fact. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Is  not  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  asked  to  send  observers  to 
look  over  this  election,  and  that  it  did 
not  do  so? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Yes;  that  does  not  al¬ 
ter  the  nature  of  the  election  as  reported 
by  Professor  Neyman. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  the  sort  of 
thing  our  press  complains  so  bitterly 
about  in  Poland — threats,  intimidation, 


murders — exactly  the  same  pattern  of 
preelection  violence,  making  the  election 
outcome  inevitable. 

But  apparently  where  Britain  is  con¬ 
cerned — :as  in  Greece  or  Palestine  or 
Egypt — we  have  different  standards  for 
what  constitutes  justice. 

It  has  never  been  a  secret  that  Bi'itain 
was  determined  to  bring  King  George 
back  to  Greece,  whether  the  people  want¬ 
ed  him  or  not.  This  modern  Greek  trag¬ 
edy  has  developed  from  that  single  fact. 
It  began  the  day  that  British  troops 
marched  into  Athens  late  in  1944.  They 
did  not  waste  a  minute  to  show  where 
their  sympathies  were. 

The  Greek  Army,  the  police  force,  and 
the  provincial  gendarmerie  were  prompt¬ 
ly  loaded  with  Royalists,  regardless  of 
their  past  records  regarding  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Nazis. 

Even  today  the  head  of  the  Athens 
police,  Evert,  is  the  same  man  who  per¬ 
formed  the  same  job  so  efficiently  for 
the  Nazis.  The  present  Greek  Minister 
of  Public  Security,  Gen.  Napoleon  Zervas, 
held  the  same  job  during  the  German 
occupation. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  has  just 
publicly  admitted  that  228  former  secu¬ 
rity  police  who  worked  for  the  Nazis  now 
hold  active  commissions  in  the  Royalist 
Greek  Army.  If  someone  were  trying  to 
force  such  a  regime  upon  the  American 
people,  I  would  wager  that  what  is  going 
on  in  Greece  would  look  like  a  Sunday- 
school  picnic  compared  with  what  would 
take  place  here  in  America. 

The  British  Member  of  Parliament 
Lyall  Wilkes,  who  fought  in  the  Near 
East  from  1942  to  1945,  claims  that  the 
actual  number  of  former  collaborators 
now  in  the  Greek  Army  is  nearer  1,000. 
But  even  the  figure  of  228  is  far  greater 
than  the  number  of  former  resistance 
fighters  now  in  the  Army. 

The  coddling  of  collaborationists  has 
not  stopped  there.  It  is  a  fact,  known 
to  the  authorities  of  our  Government, 
that  in  the  months  preceding  the  Greek 
elections  any  bloodthirsty  monarchist  in 
the  country  could  obtain  a  special  police 
badge  and  a  British  Army  revolver,  and 
go  on  a  rampage  against  Republicans  in 
the  countryside.  All  he  had  to  do  was 
join  the  so-called  X-ites,  a  gang  of 
Royalist  cutthroats  whose  crimes  have 
never  been  surpassed  even  in  the  bloody 
Balkans.  I  have  the  word  of  reputable 
witnesses  that  men  were  murdered  by 
X-ite  gangs  during  those  preelection 
months  for  no  greater  offense  than  the 
refusal  to  shout  “Long  live  King  George.” 

This,  then,  is  what  the  Greek  Prime 
Minister  meant  by  “illegular”  and 
“lamentable”  conditions  in  the  country¬ 
side.  This  is  why  he  begged  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  to  postpone  the  elec¬ 
tions — a  request  that  was  ignored.  This 
Is  why  30  percent  of  the  Greek  people 
stayed  away  from  the  polls — a  fact  that 
has  been  conveniently  overlooked  in  all 
this  hypocritical  talk  about  free  elec¬ 
tions. 

This  is  why  the  late  George  Kafan- 
daris,  another  Greek  moderate  who  has 
never  been  accused  of  Communist  lean¬ 
ings,  declared  in  March  1946  that  it  was 
“a  mockery”  to  send  Anglo-American  ob¬ 
servers  to  the  elections,  since  their  out¬ 
come  had  been  determined  in  advance 


by  the  beatings  and  murders  carried 
out  by  the  Royalists. 

These  are  the  free  and  democratic 
elections  so  glibly  held  up  by  Mr.  Acheson 
and  others  as  the  reason  we  should  de¬ 
mand  no  change  in  the  government  of 
Greece. 

As  to  the  Greek  guerrillas,  to  begin 
with,  we  have  been  told  that  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  “militant  minority”  under  for¬ 
eign  direction.  This  is  a  staggering  state¬ 
ment,  if  only  because  of  its  flagrant  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion,  which  we  profess  to  uphold.  At 
the  very  moment  when  a  UN  commis¬ 
sion,  whose  creation  was  suggested  by 
the  United  States,  is  attempting  to 
adjudicate  this  highly  complex  question, 
we  gratuitously  insult  the  United  Nations 
by  announcing  we  have  already  reached 
a  decision. 

The  hearings  are  still  in  progress;  an 
international  body,  on  which  we  are  rep¬ 
resented,  is  attempting  to  ascertain  the 
facts  about  Greek  border  clashes. 

I  wonder  if  that  might  not  be  another 
reason  for  the  great  hurry.  Senators 
remember  March  31.  The  world  was 
going  to  fall  to  pieces  if  we  did  not  get 
this  thing  through  by  then.  That  date 
has  come  and  gone.  I  wonder  if  they 
are  not  trying  to  hurry  this  through  be¬ 
fore  we  hear  from  the  United  Nations 
Commission,  which  has  our  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  it.  We  all  know  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  discredit  it. 
We  have  read  stories  in  the  newspapers 
as  to  who  some  of  the  members  are. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  this  bill,  if  the  Commission  should 
report  to  the  United  Nations,  as  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  required  to  do,  and  should 
recommend  that  American  aid  be  with¬ 
drawn,  under  the  amendment  to  the  bill 
a  majority  of  the  Security  Council  and  a 
majority  of  the  Assembly  could  require 
the  United  States  to  withdraw? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  That  is  a  fact;  they 
could,  but  it  is  very,  very  doubtful  that 
they  would,  Mr.  President.  The  United 
States  being  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world,  exercising  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  which  it  has  over  many  other 
countries,  and  having  an  atomic  bomb 
at  its  disposal,  I  am  afraid  that  Mr. 
Trygve  Lie,  of  the  United  Nations,  is  in 
perhaps  the  same  position  as  that  in 
which  my  father  used  to  find  himself. 
He  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was 
a  good  minister.  He  could  wring  tears 
out  of  a  turnip,  and  he  converted  and 
baptized  thousands  of  sinners,  but  he 
could  not  hold  a  job,  for  this  reason:  He 
would  go  into  a  community,  and  it  would 
not  take  him  long,  of  course,  to  find  out 
who  the  scoundrels  were,  who  it  was  that 
had  an  interest  in  the  bawdy  house  down 
the  street,  who  it  was  who  was  foreclos¬ 
ing  on  widows  and  orphans.  Frequently 
those  big  shots,  with  a  great  amount  of 
money,  would  be  pillars  of  the  church, 
heavy  financial  contributors,  just  as  we 
are  to  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  the  same  predicament  in  which 
Trygve  Lie  finds  himself.  Is  he  going  to 
criticize  the  heaviest  financial  contribu¬ 
tor,  the  pillar  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
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take  the  consequences?  He  will  probably 
get  booted  instead.  They  are  branding 
him  as  a  Red  and  trying  to  bait  him 
because  he  spoke  up  very  mildly  the 
other  day — sort  of  slapped  us  on  the 
wrist  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  believes  in  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  in  every  way  he  can? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Does  he  not  think 
that  the  remarks  which  he  has  just  made 
cast  very  serious  aspersions  upon  the 
seriousness  of  its  deliberations  and  the 
good  will  of  its  intentions? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  do  not  think  so. 
They  are  deliberating  very  seriously,  and 
I  imagine  a  good  part  of  their  deliber¬ 
ations  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  what 
will  happen  to  them  if  they  try  to  tell  us 
where  to  head  in. 

What  I  started  to  say  about  my  father 
is  this:  I  have  a  high  regard  for  Trygve 
Lie.  If  my  father  were  in  his  place,  I 
know  what  he  would  say.  In  the  church 
he  would  get  up  and  point  out  a  scoundrel 
and  say,  “Brother  So-and-So,  you  own  a 
share  in  this  house  down  the  street.  You 
had  better  change  your  ways  or  you  are 
going  to  hell.” 

Next  Sunday  my  father  might  be  look¬ 
ing  for  another  place  in  which  to  preach, 
but  he  would  not  stop  speaking  God’s 
truth.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  diplomats  in  the  UN,  we  cannot  be 
self-righteous  and  blame  them  if  they 
want  to  stay  preaching  where  they  are. 

Yet,  we  have  the  boldness  to  pronounce 
a  unilateral  judgment. 

In  a  lesser  matter,  this  might  be  con¬ 
tempt  of  court ;  here,  it  is  open  contempt 
for  the  United  Nations. 

What  urgency  could  possibly  prompt 
this  flouting  of  every  American  tradition 
of  justice,  this  savage  blow  at  a  young 
world  organization  that  desperately 
needs  our  help? 

That  kind  of  undermining  cannot  be 
compensated  belatedly  by  pious  resolu¬ 
tions  reaffirming  our  faith  in  the  UN. 

When  you  hit  a  man  on  the  head,  it  is 
no  good  to  tell  him  you  do  not  really 
mean  it. 

The  act  is  what  counts,  not  the  con¬ 
versation. 

And  if  it  be  argued  that  there  was  no 
time  to  wait  a  few  weeks  for  the  UN  ver¬ 
dict,  I  would  remind  the  Senate  once 
again  that  mythical  date  of  March  31 
has  come  and  gone  with  no  dire  conse¬ 
quences  and  besides  Britain  has  specifi¬ 
cally  said  it  would  not  discontinue  all 
aid  to  Greece  after  March  31,  but  has 
merely  said  it  could  not  vote  substan¬ 
tial  appropriations  after  that  date.  In 
other  words  King  Paul  and  his  rowdies 
will  have  to  get  along  with  fewer  bullets. 

Apart  from  this,  there  are  some  facts 
the  Senate  ought  to  have  about  the 
Greek  guerrillas,  before  we  send  Ameri¬ 
can  planes  and  bullets  to  be  used  in 
slaughtering  them. 

Because — make  no  mistake — that  is 
what  the  War-State  Department  pro¬ 
gram  proposes  that  we  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  name  War-State 
Department  which  I  earlier  gave  to  what 
used  to  be  two  separate  Departments  of 


our  Government  is  a  little  confusing,  so 
from  now  on  I  will  refer  to  it  as  the  State 
of  War  Department. 

American  military  equipment,  if  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  King  Paul  and  his 
British  military  advisers,  would  be  used 
to  kill  dissident  Greeks. 

We  Americans  would  be  in  the  moral 
position  of  waging  war  against  the  Greek 
left. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  embark 
on  this  very  serious  business,  we  ought  to 
know  what  kind  of  people  we  are  shoot¬ 
ing  at. 

It  might  be  very  tragic  indeed  if  it 
turned  out  we  were  contemplating  the 
execution  of  people  not  very  different 
from  ourselves — antimonarchists,  be¬ 
lievers  in  democracy. 

Such  a  course  would  be  not  merely  im¬ 
moral,  but  politically  suicidal — we  would 
in  effect  be  turning  our  guns  on  our¬ 
selves. 

We  all  recognize  that  guerilla  warfare 
is  not  necessarily  criminal.  That  de¬ 
pends  on  circumstances.  The  American 
Revolutionists  used  it  against  British 
mercenaries,  and  democrats  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  used  it  against  the  Nazis. 

We  cheered  it,  then. 

It  should  certainly  give  us  pause  when, 
on  examining  this  question,  we  see  that 
today’s  guerilla  fighters  in  Greece  are 
made  up  largely  of  the  same  people  we 
admired  so  greatly  when  they  were  fight¬ 
ing  the  Nazis. 

During  the  war,  Allied  leaders  re¬ 
peatedly  applauded  the  mountain  fight¬ 
ers  of  the  EAM,  the  Greek  leftist  coali¬ 
tion,  for  its  operations  against  the  Nazis. 

British  Gen.  Sir  Maitland  Wilson  pub¬ 
licly  acknowledged  that  Rommel’s  defeat 
was  made  possible  largely  by  guerrilla 
operations  in  Greece,  which  cut  the  rail 
lines  along  which  German  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  being  sent  to  Africa. 

Now  suddenly  we  are  told  that  these 
picturesque  heroes  have  become  villain¬ 
ous  bandits;  that  our  aid  is  needed  in 
exterminating  them;  that  they  stubborn¬ 
ly  refuse  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  trust 
to  the  mercies  of  the  X-ite  gangsters,  be¬ 
cause  Joe  Stalin  tells  them  not  to. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
truth  is  not  so  simple. 

At  the  time  of  Greece’s  liberation,  the 
proportion  of  Communists  in  EAM  was 
estimated  by  American  intelligence 
agents  at  a  possible  maximum  of  20  per¬ 
cent — one  fifth  of  all  the  guerrilla 
fighters. 

We  have  the  word  of  the  former  finance 
minister  of  Greece,  Constantine  Rendis, 
that  today  “the  countryside  is  filled  with 
partisans  who  are  not  Communists.”  My 
source  is  the  Government  monitoring 
service  again. 

Rendis  said  all  sorts  of  opponents  of 
the  royalist  government  were  taking  to 
the  hills  to  avoid  deportation. 

We  have  a  report  by  a  qualified  Amer¬ 
ican  observer,  John  Donovan  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  who  made  a  tour 
of  the  fighting  areas  and  then  wrote: 

The  Government  is  recruiting  converts  for 
the  left  by  its  oppressive  measures. 

Mr.  Donovan  continued: 

A  lot  of  well-meaning  people  who  refuse  to 
be  pushed  around  by  security  battalion 
stooges — ■ 


Mr.  President,  that  means  men  who 
served  as  stool  pigeons  and  informers  for 
the  Nazis,  and  are  now  in  the  Royalist 
forces — 

are  joining  the  guerrillas.  There  is  a  strong 
Communist  clique,  but  there  are  many  who 
are  not  Communists  and  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  fight  communism  in  the  future. 

Are  these  the  people  against  whom  we 
want  to  send  American  bullets? 

Again,  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
16  confirmed  that  only  the  “hard  core”  of 
EAM  is  Communist,  and  all  the  rest  are 
simply  people  who  are  tired  of  being 
hounded  by  the  Government. 

Are  we,  Mr.  President,  going  to  help 
the  Royalists  of  Greece  shoot  down  all 
those  who  disagree  with  them  politi¬ 
cally — we,  who  had  our  own  revolution 
against  Royalist  dictatorship  170  years 
ago? 

Are  we  not  impressed  by  the  fact  that, 
shortly  after  the  State  and  War  Depart¬ 
ment  policy  was  announced,  Greek  Roy¬ 
alists  broke  into  a  prison  in  Lakonia  and 
massacred  eight  alleged  rebels  who  were 
supposed  to  be  released  that  day? 

Do  we  really  expect  anybody  to  have 
faith  in  an  amnesty  offered  by  these  Roy¬ 
alists? 

Must  we  close  our  eyes  to  dispatches 
like  the  following  from  William  Laurence 
to  the  New  York  Times: 

There  is  little  hope  of  lasting  peace  in. 
Greece  without  considerable  more  bloodshed 
so  long  as  the  present  government  is  in 
power,  and  follows  policies  which — inevitably 
will  Jncrease  the  forces  of  resistance. 

Mr.  President,  would  we  not  be  wiser  to 
insist  on  peaceful  termination  of  the 
Greek  civil  war  and  genuinely  free  elec¬ 
tions  as  a  condition  of  our  economic  aid? 

The  well-known  newspaperman,  Le- 
land  Stowe,  for  instance,  called  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  March  1946  “phony  and  a  farce.” 
He  pointed  out  that  the  “electoral  lists  in 
Greece  have  not  been  revised.  They  are 
still  filled  with  the  names  of  persons  long 
since  dead.” 

The  present  situation  in  Greece  can¬ 
not  be  honestly  portrayed  if  we  neglect 
to  mention  that  the  British  waged  a 
full-scale  war  against  the  Greek  resist¬ 
ance  movement,  the  EAM,  in  Athens,  in 
December  1944.  The  EAM,  according  to 
the  then  British  Foreign  Secretary,  An¬ 
thony  Eden,  in  April  1944  constituted  75 
percent  of  the  underground  forces  fight¬ 
ing  the  Germans.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  EAM  represented  the  Greek 
people. 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  News 
Chronicle  wrote  of  the  British  battle 
against  the  EAM: 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  our  soldiers  are 
fighting  the  Greek  people.  It  is  a  barefaced 
lie  to  pretend  either  that  they  are  fighting 
a  “gang  of  Communist  revolutionaries”  or 
that  they  “are  preventing  civil  war  between 
two  equally  matched  factions.” 

This  war  ended  in  the  Varkiza  agree¬ 
ment  which  provided  that  the  resistance 
movement  lay  down  its  arms  and  that  the 
government  purge  its  ranks  of  fascists 
and  grant  political  amnesty.  The  resist¬ 
ance  forces  kept  the  agreement;  but  the 
government,  according  to  Thomas  E. 
Healy,  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Post,  and  others,  almost  immediately 
arrested  18,000  of  these  people.  In  Jan- 
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uary  1946,  the  right-wing  extremists 
began  an  organized  terror  campaign 
which  according  to  Mr.  Healy,  was  to 
“prepare  psychologically”  for  the  elec¬ 
tions. 

The  terror  was  so  great  that  the  Dep¬ 
uty  Premier  Kaphandris  resigned,  stating 
that  under  color  of  legality  an  attempt 
was  being  made  to  strangle  the  will  of 
the  people.  Several  other  ministers  also 
resigned.  The  then  Foreign  Minister 
Sophianopoulos  warned  that  the  fake 
elections  would  intensify  civil  war.  In 
England,  some  70  members  of  Parliament 
declared  that  efforts  to  create  an  honest 
election  register  had  failed.  The  London 
Times  wrote  on  March  8,  1946,  that  “it 
should  be  clear  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  that  free  elections  cannot  be  held 
March  31.” 

The  anti-Fascist  parties  of  Greece 
agreed  that  free  elections  were  impossible 
in  the  midst  of  the  terror,  and  they  re¬ 
frained  from  voting.  The  royalists 
under  Constantine  Tsaldaris  claimed  vic¬ 
tory.  Immediately,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Healy,  “they  set  about  obliterating  their 
opponents  as  a  political  force,  pursuing 
the  ‘Communists,’  which  became  a  ge¬ 
neric  term  covering  any  democrat  who 
was  against  the  King.” 

It  has  gotten  almost  that  bad  in  this 
country.  Anyone  who  does  not  think  as 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  does  is  called  a  Communist,  in 
this  country. 

American  correspondents  reported 
that  the  plebisicite  held  in  September 
was  conducted  with  terrorism  and  op¬ 
pression,  which  made  free  voting  im¬ 
possible.  What,  then,  is  this  democracy 
in  Greece  that  we  a^e  asked  to  defend? 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  corre¬ 
spondent,  Seymour  Freiden,  in  a  cable 
from  Athens,  September  16,  1946,  gave 
the  answer.  He  wrote: 

The  fury  and  hysteria  attendant  upon  the 
Greek  Government’s  campaign  to  efface  the 
opposition  to  the  restoration  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  are  cutting  entire  communities  off 
from  food,  wrecking  the  UNRRA  antimalaria 
program,  and  consigning  thousands  of  inno¬ 
cent  women  and  children  to  prison. 

In  their  intense  fear  and  desperation, 
moreover,  the  Government  leaders  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  most  spurious  slogans  and  propa¬ 
ganda  against  the  concept  of  democracy  to 
ride  rampant,  so  that  among  the  majority 
of  a  politically  bewildered  people  and  among 
the  most  impressionable  youth  the  word 
“democracy”  is  becoming  synonymous  with 
death  and  slavery.  *  *  * 

Not  only  northern  Greece  but  virtually 
the  entire  nation  is  being  deprived  of  the 
UNRRA  antimalaria  program  because  the 
Government  has  systematically  removed 
trained  workers  on  charges  that  they  were 
Communists.  *  *  * 

The  Ministry  of  Hygiene,  which  supplies 
the  workers  for  training  and  which  like  all . 
present  Government  bureaus  consider  all 
nonroyalists  Communists  summed  up  the 
situation  with  this  pungent  statement : 
“Greece  has  had  malaria  for  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  more  important  to  get  rid  of 
communism.” 

That  statement  reminds  me  of  one 
made  the  other  evening  by  a  Republican 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  I  was  on  a  radio  program,  and  after 
the  broadcast  we  had  a  question-and- 
answer  period.  The  question  of  the  Red 


witch  hunt  ir.  the  United  States  came  up. 
I  made  the  statement  that  under  the 
guise  of  hunting  Communists,  we  were 
going  to  legislate  ourselves  right  out  of 
our  civil  liberties  and  all  of  us  would  lose 
our  civil  liberties.  That  Republican  Rep¬ 
resentative  then  said,  in  effect,  “Well,  we 
may  lose  our  civil  liberties,  but  we  are 
going  to  get  the  Communists.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Grath  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  moment  ago  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  stated  that  on  a 
radio  program  a  Republican  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  said  that 
they  would  “get  the  Communists,”  even 
though  in  doing  so  civil  liberties  would 
fall.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  meant  to  imply  by  that 
statement,  but  I  could  gather  from  his 
remarks  that  it  was  a  Republican 
movement  to  do  away  with  civil  liberties, 
or  to  do  so  along  with  attacking  com¬ 
munism  in  this  country. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  No;  on  the  program 
were  some  Democrats  who  were  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  him.  He  happened  to  be 
the  one  who  said  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  At  this  time  I  should 
just  like  to  remind  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  that 
the  proposal  about  which  he  is  talking  is 
the  proposal  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  the  proposal  which 
has  been  made  to  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party  is  a  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  merely  wanted  to  re¬ 
mind  the  Senator  of  the  source  from 
which  the  proposals  came. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  continue  reading 
from  the  cable  of  Mr.  Seymour  Freiden 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

Among  communities  visited  in  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia,  here  are  some  of  the  pithiest 
slogans  which  also  are  mouthed  constantly 
by  government  officials :  “Democracy  equals 
murder,”  “Democracy  equals  the  hammer  and 
sickle,”  and  such  signs  as  a  skull  and  bones 
with  the  caption,  “That  is  democracy.” 

Although  declared  pariahs  politically  by 
the  government,  the  Communist  Party  is 
profiting  by  the  terror  and  injustice  being 
inflicted  upon  the  rank  and  file  Greeks  who 
are  interested  only  in  establishing  a  sound 
republic  and  hoping  to  get  a  little  more  to 
eat.  *  *  * 

As  a  high  Allied  intelligence  officer  said: 
“These  people,  most  of  whom  are  not  Com¬ 
munists,  are  being  driven  to  fight  in  self- 
defense.” 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  responsible 
American  correspondent  who  was  on  the 
spot,  Mr.  Seymour  Freiden,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

In  a  dispatch  dated  September  19, 
1946,  Mr.  Freiden  again  emphasized  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  Government 
everyone  not  a  monarchist  is  a  Commu¬ 
nist  today. 


The  New  York  Post  correspondent,  Mr 
Healy,  reported  October  19: 

Six  months  of  Tsaldaris’  administration 
finds  Greece  under  repression  such  as  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  totalitarian  rulers.  Civil  lib¬ 
erties  and  rights  are  withdrawn,  replaced  by 
brutal  persecution  of  the  political  opposi¬ 
tion  which,  far.  from  abating,  is^being  inten¬ 
sified  and  will  be  further  intensified  until 
the  conscience  of  nations  calls  a  halt. 

It  seems,  Mr.  President,  that  our  con¬ 
science  has  been  aroused  and  we  are 
about  to  bring  the  earliest  possible  end 
to  this  persecution  and  murder  of  anti¬ 
royalist  Greeks  by  supplying  the  King’s 
men  with  plenty  of  arms  so  they  can 
kill  all  objectors  quickly  and  have  done 
with  the  unpleasant  and  embarrassing 
business. 

The  New  York  Times  columnist,  Ar¬ 
thur  Krock,  in  his  column  March  31 — 
there  is  that  magic  date  again — quoted 
an  informed  and  trained  American  ob¬ 
server  as  reporting: 

AH  responsible  and  reasonably  disinter¬ 
ested  Americans  with  whom  I  have  talked  in 
Greece  felt  that  our. money  would  go  down  a 
rat  hole  unless  political  stability  accom¬ 
panies  economic  stabilizing  and  that  any 
stability  is  simply  unobtainable  under  the 
present  government  and  possibly  not  without 
new  elections  following  a  general  amnesty. 

This  observer,  Mr.  Krock,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  also  reported — and  remem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  President,  this  was  after  we  had 
launched  this  great  program — 

In  one  3-day  period  after  the  United  States 
said  it  would  assume  political  responsibility, 
the  Greek  Government  arrested  about  600 
persons  in  Athens,  mostly  professionals — 
doctors,  lawyers,  etc.,  and  sent  them  away, 
frankly  declaring  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  to  exercise  restraint.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  loudest  shouters  in  support  of  the 
United  States  are  Athens’  3,000  wealthiest 
citizens  whom  the  Government  continues  to 
protect  against  any  direct  taxation  and  who, 
with  their  gold  pounds,  hardly  realize  there 
is  any  inflation.  And  the  rightists  and  ex¬ 
tremists,  encouraged  by  the  President’s 
speech,  now  trumpet  that  the  center  is  almost 
as  traitorous  as  the  left  because  it  doesn’t 
make  humble  obeisance  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  the  Greek 
Royalists  are  getting  almost  as  irrespon¬ 
sible  in  classing  all  opposition  as  Com¬ 
munist  as  are  our  own  reactionaries  here 
at  home. 

Mr.  Krock  reports  that  the  observer 
concluded  with  the  statement  that,  much 
as  he  detests  Communists  he  would  “go 
to  the  mountains”  if  he  were  a  citizen 
of  Greece. 

So,  when  we  are  told  that  we  are  going 
into  Greece  to  fight  the  Communists,  we 
must  remember  that  these  so-called 
Communists  are  simply  all  those  people 
who  oppose  the  monarchy.  In  other 
words,  we  are,  in  actual  fact,  going  into 
Greece  to  destroy  democracy  and  the 
Greek  democrats. 

We  are  going  to  give  money  and  sup¬ 
plies  and  weapons  to  the  Greek  army. 
Yet  the  core  of  this  army,  as  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
March  16,  consists  of  the  Royalist  Moun¬ 
tain  Brigade  and  the  German-trained 
quisling  security  battalions,  which  took 
an  oath  to  Adolf  Hitler. 

Mr.  Lyall  Wilkes,  the  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  whom  I  have  already  referred 
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as  having  fought  throughout  the  war  in 
Africa,  Italy,  and  Greece,  reported  in  a 
British  publication  recently  that : 

These  security  battalions  were  not  only 
used  for  the  hunting  down  and  execution  of 
resistance  men,  but  were  also  used  to  round 
up  and  organize  the  deportation  of  Jews 
from  the  Athens  railway  station  to  the  ex¬ 
termination  camps  in  the  north. 

Let  us  send  them  more  guns,  Mr. 
President.  They  are  experienced  men. 
They  know  their  business.  Let  us  help 
them  out. 

He  said  that  almost  a  thousand  former 
members  of  these  battalions  hold  active 
service  commissions  in  the  Greek  army. 
It  is  to  such  men  that  we  propose  to  give 
additional  arms  so  that  they  may  kill 
Greeks  who  oppose  the  monarchy. 

The  present  chief  of  the  Greek  Army 
general  staff,  Spiliotopoulis,  served  the 
Germans  as  colonel  of  the  gendarmerie 
during  the  occupation,  and  Mr.  Wilkes 
reports  that  not  a  single  quisling  of 
officer  status  has  been  executed.  The 
prisons  of  Greece,  however,  are  so  over¬ 
flowing  with  anti-Pascist  prisoners  that 
unused  factories  and  mansions  have  had 
to  be  improvised  as  jails. 

Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  choice  now  before  us  as  one  of 
two  alternatives,  namely,  the  “State  of 
War  Department”  policy,  or  Soviet  domi¬ 
nation  of  Greece  and  the  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Existence  of  the  third 
course,  the  middle-ground  democratic 
course,  which  would  bring  stability  to 
Greece  and  would  not  imperil  the 
United  Nations,  has  gone  unmentioned — 
one  can  only  think,  deliberately.  Are 
there  forces  who  are  atjxious  to  present 
this  to  the  American  people  as  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  we  cannot  escape,  who  are 
anxious  to  develop  this  theme  of  Ameri¬ 
can  resistance  to  Soviet  aggression,  and 
who  would  only  really  be  satisfied  if  we 
declared  war  on  the  Soviet  tomorrow? 

It  is  hard  to  find  any  other  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  deliberate  campaign  of  mis¬ 
representation  regarding  Greek  affairs, 
the  deliberate  snubbing  of  the  center 
political  forces.  I  see  where  Mr.  Charles 
Lindbergh,  who  so  bitterly  opposed  our 
fighting  Adolf  Hitler,  is  heart  and  soul 
behind  this  new  venture. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
argued  that  we  cannot  insist  on  free 
elections  in  Greece  as  a  condition  of  our 
aid  because  that  would  be  interfering  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  country. 
If  that  be  true,  it  is  to  my  mind  merely 
another  very  good  reason  why  this  whole 
thing  should  be  channeled  through  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Acheson  has  appealed  to  our  sym¬ 
pathies.  He  says  the  Greek  treasury 
is  practically  empty.  He  has  been  less 
eager  to  explain  how  it  got  that  way — 
how  the  Government  dissipated  the 
$800,000,000  poured  into  Greece  by 
Britain  and  America  in  the  past  2  years. 
He  has  not  pointed  out  what  a  tiny  part 
of  that  relief  got  into  the  stomachs  of 
the  Greek  people  for  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended,  and  how  much  got  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Greek  millionaires — the 
same  boys  who  run  the  Government  and 
are  so  anxious  to  get  their  hands  on  more 
American  dollars  today. 

In  fact,  statements  have  recently  been 
emanating  from  official  sources  in  Greece 
suggesting  that  we  should  attach  no 


strings  to  our  aid,  but  should  continue 
to  pour  money  down  a  rat  hole  in  order 
that  some  rats  might  continue  to  grow 
fat. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  In  January 
1946,  the  Greeks  had  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  in  foreign  exchange.  The  coun¬ 
try,  except  for  a  handful  of  merchants 
and  industrialists  in  Athens,  was  starv¬ 
ing.  The  drachma  was  inflated  sky  high. 
How  did  the  Greek  Government  meet  the 
crisis?  Did  they  impose  a  tax  program, 
tighten  up  on  the  black  market,  control 
their  currency  and  their  imports?  They 
did  just  the  reverse.  Imports  in  recent 
years  have  been  completely  uncontrolled. 
Luxury  goods  were  brought  into  Greece, 
while  the  people  went  begging  for  ne¬ 
cessities.  The  black  market  boomed. 
The  shops  of  Athens  were  full  of  fancy 
clothing,  while  the  farmers  went  bare¬ 
foot.  The  rich  grew  fatter  with  un¬ 
heard-of  profits,  and  the  people  grew 
leaner. 

But  that  is  not  all.  This  “free  and 
democratic”  Government  of  Greece 
made  sure  that  the  rich  would  not  be 
stuck  with  any  bad  Greek  currency. 
They  announced  a  year  ago  that  they 
would  sell  gold,  pounds  sterling,  and 
dollars  over  the  counter  to  anybody  who 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  his  drachmas.  The 
Greek  millionaires  who  took  advantage 
of  this  were  able  to  ship  their  money  out 
of  the  country.  They  did  not  have  to 
worry  about  taxes,  either,  the  way  we  do. 
There  is  no  income  tax  in  Greece,  and 
the  Royalist  government  has  not  bothered 
tc  create  one.  Why  should  they,  as  long 
as  American  taxpayers  are  willing  to 
carry  the  load?  They  have  got  a  good 
deal,  they  figure;  they  scream,  “Down 
with  communism,”  and  eat  their  caviar — 
and  we  pay  the  bills. 

I  have  forebodings  that  this  is  going 
to  be  the  pattern  all  over  the  world.  The 
Royalists,  the  dictators,  the  Fascists,  and 
just  plain  exploiters  will  cry  out  that 
they  are  threatened  by  communism,  and 
move  up  to  the  trough. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  May  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  shall  appreciate  the 
Senator  doing  so. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Holland 

O’Conor 

Baldwin 

Ives 

O'Daniel 

Ball 

Jenner 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Reed 

Brooks 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Revercomb 

Buck 

Kem 

Robertson,  Va. 

Byrd 

Knowland 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Capper 

Langer 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Lodge 

Smith 

Connally 

Lucas 

Taft 

Cooper 

McCarran 

Taylor 

Donnell 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Downey 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Utah 

Dworshak 

McFarland 

Thye 

Eastland 

McGrath 

Tydings 

Ecton 

McKellar 

Umstead 

EUender 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

George 

Malone 

Watkins 

Green 

Martin 

Wherry 

Gurney 

Maybank 

Williams 

Hawkes 

Millikin 

Wilson 

Hayden 

Moore 

Young 

Hill 

Morse 

Hoey 

Murray 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Butler]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bushfield],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Cordon],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Hatch]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Myers],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
are  detained  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Overton]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Stewart],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seventy 
Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Taylor  yielded  to 
Mr.  Maybank,  who  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  Grecian-Turkish  aid  bill  and 
whose  remarks,  at  his  own  request,  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Taylor’s 
speech.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  what¬ 
ever  pressures  the  royalists,  the  dictators, 
and  Fascists  may  have  been  under  to  lib¬ 
eralize  their  government  in  any  degree 
will  vanish  because  of  the  support  we 
shall  be  forced  to  give  them. 

Why  has  De  Gaulle  come  to  life  so 
suddenly  in  France? 

Is  it  because  he  recognizes  that  this  is 
a  golden  opportunity  to  set  up  a  military 
dictatorship  over  the  hapless  French 
people?  If  he  can  provoke  violence  in 
the  name  of  fighting  communism,  there 
will  be  as  much,  if  not  more,  reason  for 
us  to  send  him  money  and  war  material 
as  there  is  for  us  to  help  Fascist  King 
Paul  or  reactionary  Turkey.  De  Gaulle 
knows  he  has  not  a  chance  by  ballots. 

But  let  us  return  to  Greece.  There  are 
Greeks  living  outside  the  country,  like 
Theodore  Cozzika,  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  who 
could  buy  and  sell  any  resident  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Cozzika  pays  no  income  tax  on 
his  enormous  fortune.  Why  should  he? 
He  supported  King  George  for  years — one 
good  turn  deserves  another. 

It  is  understandable  that  our  “State- 
of-War  Department”  has  not  been  anx- 
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ious  to  make  this  situation  public.  It  was 
willing  to  tell  some  Members  of  Congress 
about  it,  but  only  through  a  so-called 
secret  report.  The  House  thought  the 
whole  country  had  a  right  to  hear  the 
story.  So  on  March  24  the  secret  was 
out. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  Of  the 
House,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  another  unusual  pro¬ 
cedural  matter  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
The  House,  of  course,  traditionally  acts 
in  greater  haste.  I  do  not  know  why 
that  is,  but  in  the  case  of  many  import¬ 
ant  bills  the  House  has  always  acted  first. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  House  restricts 
debate  and  otherwise  limits  the  freedom 
of  action  of  the  membership  on  the  floor. 

Then,  traditionally,  the  Senate  has 
taken  bills  as  they  came  from  the  House 
and  has  subjected  them  to  searching 
committee  inquiries  and  the  unlimited 
debate  which  is  our  privilege  in  this  body. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  the  usual 
procedure  has  been  reversed  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Greece-Turkey  proposal.  We 
in  the  Senate  are  forced  to  consider  this 
all-important  measure  first.  It  will  then 
go  to  the  House. 

I  hope  the  membership  of  the  House 
will  not  be  overly  impressed  by  the  one¬ 
sided  vote  in  prospect  here  and  that  it 
will  give  this  measure  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  it  should  have  had  in  this 
august  body.  They  will  have  a  little 
additional  time  to  hear  the  voice  of 
America  which  is  growing  louder  each 
day  in  opposition  to  this  ill-conceived 
measure. 

Perhaps  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  will  go  the  honor  and  the  thanks 
of  the  American  people  for  saving  our 
Nation,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
world  from  the  evil  consequences  of  our 
haste  and  folly.  Mr.  President,  here 
are  some  passages  from  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  official  release  to  the  press: 

The  Greek  Government  has  embarked  on 
a  disastrous  program  of  across-the-counter 
sales  of  gold;  this,  combined  with  reckless 
and  unsystematic  licensing  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  transactions,  has  resulted  in  an  al¬ 
most  complete  exhaustion  of  Greece's  for¬ 
eign  exchange  resources. 

Inefficiency  and  mismanagement  have 
prevented  the  country  from  receiving  the 
maximum  benefits  from  United  States  credits 
already  extended. 

“We  know  how  to  handle  this,”  says 
the  “State-of-War  Department.”  “We 
just  send  experts  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Greeks.”  I  submit  that  when  one  finds 
crooks  conducting  an  operation  he  does 
not  hire  detectives  to  watch  them  24 
hours  a  day;  he  throws  the  crooks  out! 

If  we  really  want  to  help  the  hungry 
Greeks,  the  first  and  biggest  favor  we 
can  do  them  is  to  put  our  weight  behind 
the  formation  of  a  government  they  can 
trust — a  government  that  will  not  cheat 
them  or  persecute  them. 

Our  “State-of-War  Department”  has 
just  refused  to  help  the  Yugoslavs  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  mismanaged  the 
relief  we  have  given  them  in  the  past. 
It  is  contended  that  the  Yugoslavs  have 
given  our  food  only  to  those  who  sup¬ 
port  their  government.  If  that  is  true, 
then  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  with¬ 
holding  further  aid. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  Greece  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  Nazi-type  dicta¬ 


torship  which  we  propose  to  aid.  If, 
indeed,  it  is  to  be  our  policy  to  support 
any  government,  no  matter  how  corrupt 
or  wretched  it  may  be,  simply  because 
it  is  anti-Communist,  then  we  may  be 
forced  to  agree  with  the  confirmed  isola¬ 
tionists  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  stripe 
when  they  say  that  the  greatest  mistake 
we  ever  made  was  fighting  Hitler  in  the 
first  place.  Why  defeat  the  fascism  of 
Mussolini  and  the  nazism  of  Hitler  and 
then  turn  around  and  start  supporting 
scoundrels  of  exactly  the  same  type,  even 
though  they  may  be  of  lesser  magnitude? 

Our  “State-of-War  Department”  has 
an  answer  for  that,  too.  We  must  aid 
Greece  and  Turkey,  whether  we  like 
them  or  not,  in  order  to  prevent  dis¬ 
order  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  will  back  all  comers,  so  long  as 
they  promise  to  fight  communism.  We 
do  not  even  insist  on  investigating  their 
definition  of  communism. 

In  Greece  a  Communist  is  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  guerrilla  band,  any  agrarian 
reformer,  any  democrat  who  resents  the 
imposition  of  a  royalist  dictatorship. 
In  Spain  the  definition  is  about  the 
same:  if  one  is  opposed  to  Franco,  he 
is  a  Communist.  We  ought  to  be  hear¬ 
ing  from  Franco  any  time  now  about 
a  nice,  big,  fat  American  loan. 

Then  there  is  the  whole  miserable, 
disease-ridden  Arab  world,  where  mil¬ 
lions  of  peasants  are  beginning  to  grum¬ 
ble  against  the  feudal  dynasties  that  rule 
them.  Of  course,  all  those  peasants  are 
Communists,  we  will  be  told;  and  if 
Uncle  Sam  wants  to  be  sure  they  do  not 
sign  up  with  Joe  Stalin,  he  had  better 
send  some  cash  along  to  the  kings  and 
sheiks  and  effendi — not  much:  just  a 
couple  of  hundred  million  for  a  starter. 
After  all,  the  more  money  we  send,  with 
perhaps  a  few  tanks  to  cover  emergen¬ 
cies,  the  harder  these  free  democratic 
governments  can  sit  down  on  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

It  should  not  be  long  before  we  are 
hearing  from  the  Japanese  barons, 
either.  I  see  by  the  United  Press  that  a 
spokesman  for  General  MacArthur  has 
announced  we  will  oppose  communism 
“anywhere  in  the  world”. 

That  means  a  few  millions  for  Japan — 
well,  no;  it  might  take  more  than  that  to 
suppress  the  trade-unions  there  and  keep 
all  the  opposition  parties  quiet — and  then 
we  shall  be  ready  for  the  grand  finale; 
the  resurrection  of  Hitler. 

What  is  illogical  about  that? 

After  all,  we  could  hardly  find  a  more 
determined  enemy  of  communism,  and 
since  we  are  willing  to  back  anybody 
wth  an  anti-Communist  program,  why 
not  go  back  to  the  real  expert  at  this 
sort  of  thing? 

Why  be  satisfied  with  imitators  like 
Franco  and  Peron  and  King  Paul?  Re¬ 
member,  the  Cliveden  set  in  British 
backed  nazism  on  exactly  that  basis: 
it  was  the  antidote  to  communism. 

Is  that  not  what  we  are  suggesting 
when  we  say,  as  Maj.  George  Fielding 
Eliot  said  recently  in  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune:  “The  character  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  has 
little  importance.” 

Eliot  has  stated  bluntly  “what  the 
State  of  War  Department  prefers  to 
lather  with  hypocritical  hogwash.” 


No  one  can  pretend  seriously  that  Tur¬ 
key,  any  more  than  Greece,  is  a  democ¬ 
racy. 

All  the  things  that  we  object  to  so 
strongly  in  Poland  and  Bulgaria,  have 
been  going  on  for  years  in  Turkey. 

One  party  runs  the  show  there;  not 
even  a  theoretical  opposition  existed  un¬ 
til  last  year. 

Secret  police  operate  in  every  village. 

The  press  is  muzzled;  no  criticism  of 
the  government  is  allowed. 

Trade-unions  are  prohibited  by  law; 
workers  are  not  even  permitted  to  meet 
in  groups. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  saving  democ¬ 
racy  in  Turkey. 

Nor  is  it  a  question,  in  Greece,  of 
our  rushing  in  idealistically  to  save  a 
legally  elected  government  from  over¬ 
throw  by  a  minority. 

If  we  were  really  interested  in  protect¬ 
ing  legally  elected  governments,  and  en¬ 
abling  peoples  to  make  a  free  choice,  the 
case  of  Spain  has  been  before  our  eyes 
a  long  time. 

Franco  seized  power  there.  With  the 
aid  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  he  threw 
out  a  republican  government  elected  by 
the  people. 

No  one  has  ever  challenged  the  validity 
of  those  Spanish  elections. 

Let  me  read  the  words  of  a  very  wise 
man,  a  genuine  expert  in  Balkan  affairs, 
Stephen  K.  Bailey,  who  during  the  war 
was  chief  of  Balkan  Intelligence  for  our 
famous  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 

Mr.  Bailey  writes  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times: 

I  came  to  realize  that  the  basic  problem 
of  the  Balkans  was  the  fact  that  long-over¬ 
due  revolutions  against  feudal  social  and 
economic  systems  were  occurring  at  a  point 
in  history  when  external  powers  were  find¬ 
ing  it  expedient,  power-politically,  to  con¬ 
trol  the  governments  of  these  volatile  areas. 

While  worrying  about  the  dangers  of  Rus¬ 
sian  expansion,  America  and  Britain  have 
placed  themselves  in  the  untenable  moral 
position  of  clamping  lids  on  the  social  and 
economic  changes  which  alone  can  produce 
the  conditions  of  democracy  and  world  peace. 

Anyone  who  views  communism  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans  as  the  result  of  simple  Russian  machi¬ 
nations  is  overlooking  the  centuries  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  aristocratic  corruption  which  have 
characterized  those  countries. 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  revolutionary 
nature  of  the  postoccupation  Balkan  peo¬ 
ples  and  attempting  to  channel  their  legiti¬ 
mate  drives  where  we  had  the  opportunity, 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  backed 
the  remnants  of  a  decaying  system. 

We  must  make  clear  to  all  weak  peoples 
who  need  our  aid  that  we  are  fighting  com¬ 
munism  not  with  atomic  bombs  and 
strategically  backed  military  dictatorships 
but  with  economic  reform  and  social  rehabil¬ 
itation.  We  must  search  out  those  political 
leaders  who  until  now  have  been  crushed 
between  the  millstones  of  reaction  and  com¬ 
munism  and  give  them  power. 

Mr.  Bailey,  like  many  other  students  of 
Balkan  history,  warns  us  against  unilat¬ 
eral  action  in  Greece. 

He  says  such  action  is  “bound  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  Russians  as  an  overt 
military  challenge.” 

Then,  Mr.  President,  we  will  have  the 
whole  vicious  cycle  again  of  big  power 
meddling  in  the  Balkans,  until  the  day 
of  explosion. 
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It  was  precisely  to  prevent  such  an  ex¬ 
plosion  that  the  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation  was  created. 

Unilateral  American  action  on  Greece 
would  certainly  relegate  the  UN  to  a 
minor  role;  all  the  pious  expressions  of 
good  will  in  the  world  would  do  nothing 
to  change  that  fact. 

It  would  usher  in  a  period  of  dog-eat- 
dog  power  politics,  and  make  peace  an 
uncertain  dream. 

Is  that  what  we  want  to  do,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent? 

Idaho’s  most  'noted  author  and  col¬ 
umnist,  Mr.  Vardis  Fisher,  says  in  a  re¬ 
cent  article  published  in  Statewide,  a 
news  weekly  published  at  Boise,  that  he 
believes  this  country  has  565  generals  de¬ 
voting  their  time  to  planning  the  war 
with  Russia.  I  may  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  Mr.  Fisher  is  a  very  bitter  political 
opponent  of  mine;  so  he  does  not  share 
my  liberal  views  on  a  great  many  things. 
Then  Mr.  Fisher  says; 

It  is  not  my  opinion  that  we  could  win  it. 
It  would  rapidly  become  a  war,  not  against 
Russia,  but  against  Asia,  and  our  allies 
would  be  a  bankrupt  Britain,  a  neutralized 
Australia,  and  a  few  squads  from  South 
America. 

He  has  been  just  as  harsh  and  even 
harsher  to  me  in  many  articles  as  he  has 
with  the  proposed  Greek  policy  to  which 
he  refers  in  this  article. 

Then  he  says: 

On  the  first  World  War  we  spent  $30,000,- 
000,000. 

On  the  second  World  War  we  spent  $342,- 
000,000,000. 

On  the  next  World  War  we’d  probably 
spend  $1,000,000,000,000,  and  end  up  bank¬ 
rupt  under  a  dictatorship,  with  our  dollar 
reduced  to  a  nickel  or  less  and  our  standard 
of  living  about  equivalent  to  that  of  a  Mexi¬ 
can  peon. 

Then  Mr.  Fisher  adds: 

Even  if  we  suppose  that  we  could  win  a 
war  against  Asia’s  countless  millions,  nearly 
all  of  whom  despise  us  already,  what  would 
we  get?  We’d  get  the  job  of  managing  the 
entire  world — and  we  can’t  even  manage  our 
own  country  without  so  many  Bilbos  and 
Talmadges  and  Hagues  that  we  have  a  bad 
odor  that  reaches  around  the  earth. 

I  read  further  from  Mr.  Fisher’s  state¬ 
ment: 

We  have  made  a  mess  in  Korea.  We  have 
made  a  mess  everywhere  we  have  troops  sta¬ 
tioned  with  the  possible  exception  of  Japan — • 
and  MacArthur  wants  to  get  out  of  there 
before  an  explosion  blows  him  out. 

We  could  no  more  manage  the  world  than 
we  could  seize  our  bootstraps  and  leap  to 
the  moon.  A  Macedonian  named  Philip,  and 
his  son  Alexander,  set  out  to  take  the  world 
over.  They  didn’t.  The  Romans  tried. 
They  couldn’t.  Napoleon  tried.  Hitler 
tried. 

So  what  do  our  brass  and  braid  and  our 
politicians  think  they  are  doing?  If  you 
ask  Standard  Oil  of  California  and  the 
Texas  Co.,  they’ll  tell  you  we  are  protecting 
their  huge  interests  in  Middle  Eastern  oil. 
Some  other  big  businessmen  know  exactly 
What  they  want.  We  talk  out  of  one  side 
of  our  mouth  about  four  freedoms  and  ideals, 
and  out  of  the  other  we  establish  military 
outposts  to  protect  American  dollars. 

Russia  has  no  military  outposts  more  than 
600  miles  or  so  from  her  border.  We  have 
them  from  hell  to  breakfast.  We  have  them 
In  Europe,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Asia,  in  South 
America,  in  the  South  Seas — where  indeed 
don’t  we  have  them  except  in  Russia  or  the 
countries  bordering  on  Russia?” 


That  completes  the  quotation  from 
Vardis  Fisher,  who  is  generally  a  rather 
conservative  sort  of  gentleman,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  political  fence  from 
me. 

Mr.  Fisher  could  have  added,  of  course, 
that  if  this  committee  bill  is  approved, 
we  will  shortly  have  outposts  at  Rus¬ 
sia’s  back  door — in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Last  week  I  read  in  the  press  that  we 
were  going  to  supply  heavy  tanks  and 
other  weapons  of  war  to  Iran. 

Let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  the 
question  of  the  Greek  debts.  These 
debts,  accumulated  for  the  most  part  be¬ 
tween  1823  and  1898  under  unbelievably 
onerous  conditions,  amounted  by  1900  to 
some  $400,000,000.  They  are  owed  to 
British  bondholders  and  banks  in  Britain 
and  other  countries  and  have  borne  an 
interest  burden  which  has  condemned 
Greece  to  perpetual  poverty  and  political 
vassalage. 

Every  year  one-third  of  the  Greek 
budget  has  gone  to  pay  interest  charges 
to  these  foreign  bondholders.  Even 
during  the  world  economic  crisis  in  1931 
3,000,000,000  out  of  a  total  budget  of 
10,000,000,000  drachmas  were  paid  in  in¬ 
terest  on  these  old  debts.  These  debts 
have,  in  fact,  been  paid  three  and  four 
times  over,  but  the  interest  rate  has  been 
so  high  that  the  principal  has  not  been 
cut  down. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  mid-thirties 
when  the  Greek  Republic  decided  to  cut 
down  service  on  this  debt,  for  it  faced 
economic  ruin  and  knew  that  economic 
stability  was  impossible  unless  this  drain 
on  Greek  economy  could  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  This  decision,  however,  was 
never  carried  out.  The  foreign  bond¬ 
holders  raised  a  great  protest  and  were 
instrumental  in  getting  the  late  King 
George — who,  by  the  way,  was  listed  by 
the  London  Times  as  the  sixth  largest 
private  depositor  of  funds  in  the  Bank 
of  England — back  on  the  throne  of 
Greece.  The  plebiscite  in  November 
1935,  which  permitted  his  return,  was  re¬ 
portedly  held  at  bayonet  point.  The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  describes  it  as 
having  been  most  “irregular,”  with  the 
King  winning  something  like  97  percent 
of  the  vote. 

King  George  soon  installed  General 
Metaxas  as  dictator,  disolved  Parliament, 
took  away  the  civil  rights  of  the  people, 
and  abolished  the  constitution.  Al¬ 
though  not  exactly  a  king  of  the  people, 
he  was,  as  a  custodian  of  foreign  inter¬ 
ests,  eminently  satisfactory.  Interest 
payments  on  the  Greek  debt  were  kept 
up,  and  the  tax  system  was  so  arranged 
that  the  rich  paid  practically  nothing 
at  all,  while  the  burden  fell  on  the  middle 
class  and  the  poor. 

When  war  broke  out  payment  on  the 
debts  was  waived.  But  toward  the  war’s 
end  the  British  Foreign  Office  presented 
to  the  Greek  Govemment-in-exile  a  de¬ 
mand  that  it  continue  “to  safeguard  the 
rights  and  securities  at  present  enjoyed 
by  Greek  external  loans  and  protect  the 
general  interests  of  the  bondholders  and 
maintain  unchanged  the  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  conditions  of  service  which 
have  applied  to  the  Greek  Government 
since  1898.” 

That  was  the  British  Government’s 
ultimatum  to  the  Greeks  about  their 
debts. 


The  bondholders’  committee  was  as 
determined  as  Winston  Churchill  to  get 
George  back  on  the  Greek  throne,  where 
he  had  served  foreign  interests  so  well 
before.  George  went  back.  His  brother, 
the  present  King  Paul,  who  headed  the 
prewar  Fascist  youth  movement  in 
Greece,  and  had  his  picture  in  the  news¬ 
papers  giving  the  Fascist  salute  and  all 
the  trimmings,  can  be  relied  on  to  be 
equally  amiable,  as  for  as  foreign  inter¬ 
ests  are  concerned. 

We  are  entitled  to  know,  Mr.  President, 
whether  the  money  of  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  is  going  to  be  used — directly  or  in¬ 
directly — to  pay  off  these  old  debts.  The 
bill  we  are  considering  now  has  an 
amendment  which  forbids  Greece  to  use 
our  money  to  pay  off  the  interest  or 
principal  of  loans  and  debts  owed  to 
other  countries.  This  amendment  does 
not,  however,  afford  any  real  protection 
against  the  indirect  use  of  our  money  for 
this  purpose.  As  long  as  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  to  meet  this  obligation  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  to  say  that 
our  money  will  not  be  used  to  pay  off  this 
debt.  The  Greek  Government  can  sim¬ 
ply  earmark  other  money  for  the  debt 
payments  and  can  use  our  money  in 
place  of  that  it  assigns  to  the  debt. 

I  very  much  suspect  that  a  lot  of  this 
talk  about  a  Greek  crisis  is  put  out  by 
people  who  oppose  any  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  other  than  the  present  dictatorial 
set-up,  for  fear  that  a  Government  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  people  might  force  a 
cut  in  these  debts  or  even  repudiate  them 
altogether. 

This  foreign  economic  tyranny  has 
played  a  large  part  in  Greece’s  economic 
ruin.  There  is  another  related  factor 
equally  important.  That  is  the  policy 
of  the  present  unrepresentative  regime 
which,  with  occasional  shuffling  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  has  ruled  Greece  since  the  Brit¬ 
ish  took  over  from  the  Germans  in  late 
1944.  Actually,  much  the  same  group  of 
people  held  sway  in  the  King  George- 
Metaxas  dictatorship,  the  quisling  re¬ 
gime  under  the  Germans,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  regime  under  the  British  occupation. 

The  economic  policy  of  this  regime  is 
revealed  in  the  great  disparity  between 
wealth  and  poverty  in  Greece;  in  the  fact 
that  the  rich  pay  no  income  tax  at  all, 
and  that  not  a  single  new  factory  has 
been  built  since  October  1944.  Greece 
as  a  nation  is  very  poor,  but  its  rulers  and 
their  friends  are  very  rich  indeed. 

American  bankers  estimate  that  pri¬ 
vate  Greeks  hold  some  $50,000,000  in 
American  banks  and  $150,000,000  in  Lon¬ 
don  banks.  In  Greece  itself,  private  in¬ 
terests  have  a  hoard  of  some  $25,000,000. 

By  the  end  of  1946,  Greece’s  foreign 
exchange  was  almost  exhausted  because 
the  rich  had  been  permitted  to  import 
luxury  and  consumer  goods,  to  sell  them 
on  the  black  market  at  unbelievable 
profits,  and  allowed  to  convert  their  prof¬ 
its  into  foreign  exchange  and  so  enor¬ 
mously  enhance  their  personal  fortunes. 
Yet  we  now  propose  to  give  to  these  very 
same  men,  who  pay  no  taxes  and  have 
profited  by  their  country’s  misery,  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of 
American  taxpayers.  American  bankers 
and  businessmen  have  refused  credits 
and  loans  to  the  Greek  Government  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  poor  a  risk. 
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Even  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  warned  that  we  may  find  ourselves 
ir.  the  position  of  the  bluejays  described 
by  Mark  Twain  in  A  Tramp  Abroad.  The 
jays,  you  will  remember,  worked  very 
hard  to  fill  a  knothole  before  they  dis¬ 
covered  the  knothole  was  in  a  roof  and 
that  they  were  actually  trying  to  fill  a 
house. 

Foreign  economic  tyranny  and  the  ir¬ 
responsible  greedy  policy  of  the  royal¬ 
ists  are  the  cause  of  Greece’s  economic 
bankruptcy,  and  merely  to  state  this  fact 
is  to  prove  that  our  concern  for  Greece 
is  not  primarily,  if  at  all,  to  rehabilitate 
its  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
shocked  at  the  conduct  of  the  Senate 
majority  leadership  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  While  the  majority  leadership 
supports  the  bill,  it  seems  to  be  at  great 
pains  to  absolve  itself  from  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  it.  In  effect  it  says,  “We  have  no 
choice.  The  President  has  announced 
his  position,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  dis¬ 
pute  him.  It  would  weaken  our  na¬ 
tional  prestige  to  betray  any  lack  of 
unanimity  on  this  subject.  So,  while 
the  course  may  not  be  a  wise  one,  and 
while  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
adoption,  we  are  forced  to  support  it.” 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  clever  political 
maneuver.  But  it  will  not  deceive  the 
American  people.  The  people  know  that 
this  is  a  Republican  Congress,  and  that 
it  can  take  no  action  that  is  not  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Republican  majority. 

They  know,  too,  that  the  formation  of 
our  foreign  policies  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  strongly,  if  not  decisively, 
influenced  by  the  Republican  leadership 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  they  know  that  this  was  so  even  be¬ 
fore  the  last  election. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  in  his  very  excellent  presentation  of 
his  report  a  few  days  ago,  specifically 
disclaimed  any  advance  participation  in 
the  drafting  of  the  Government  propo¬ 
sal.  But  he  cannot  fail  to  realize,  as  all 
of  us  realize,  that  those  who  did  draft 
the  proposal  asked  themselves  every 
minute  of  the  day:  “How  will  this  sit 
with  Vandenberg?  Will  he  oppose  this? 
Does  this  follow  the  general  policy  pat¬ 
tern  which  he  supports?” 

They  say,  too,  that  we  must  present  a 
bold  and  undivided  front  on  interna¬ 
tional  matters,  that  reports  of  debate  on 
these  measures  will  give  heart  to  those 
who  would  fight  us. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  new  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  old  maxim  that  politics 
stops  at  the  water’s  edge.  I  thought  that 
that  rule  applied  only  to  policies  once 
adopted;  I  never  before  heard  that  it  ap¬ 
plied  to  policies  in  the  process  of  forma¬ 
tion.  Certainly  that  is  not  the  meaning 
attributed  to  it  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  in  1940  and  1941. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  that  our 
democratic  process  was  the  pride  of  our 
country.  I  thought  that  the  give  and 
take  of  this  great  body  was  regarded  as 
the  inspiration  of  the  world.  Are  we 
then  suddenly  to  remove  foreign  policy 
from  the  scope  of  Senate  debate,  and  to 
settle  it  in  dark  silence  behind  the 
hideous  renaissance  facade  of  the  State 
Department  Building? 


No,  Mr.  President;  the  majority  can¬ 
not  escape  responsibility  for  this  bill,  nor 
can  it  escape  responsibility  for  any  policy 
of  the  State  Department,  whose  very 
highest  policymaker  is  the  eminent 
Republican  strategist  and  Wall  Street 
jurist,  John  Foster  Rulles. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  excessive 
modesty  of  the  Republican  leadership 
with  respect  to  the  authorship  of  this  bill 
is  certainly  revealing.  It  reveals  that  the 
seasoned  observers  of  the  political  scene 
who  shape  the  majority  policy  have  ob¬ 
served  an  important  fact,  that  is,  that 
this  is  a  highly  unpopular  proposal.  It 
is  unpopular  because  the  public  fears 
that  this  is  a  bill  which  will  lead  to  war. 
It  is  unpopular  because  the  American 
people  have  come  to  know  and  love  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  cling  to  it  as  their 
last  bulwark  of  hope  for  a  peaceful 
world.  It  is  unpopular  because  the  pub¬ 
lic  resents  the  devious  manner  in  which 
it  is  being  presented — in  the  ill-fitting 
guise  of  a  humanitarian  aid  proposal. 

Let  me  warn  my  colleagues  on  the 
majority  side  that  this  is  their  bill  as 
much  as  anyone’s,  that  they  constitute 
the  majority  party,  which  can  accept  or 
reject  any  proposal,  and  that  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  people  of  last  November,  of 
which  they  remind  us  so  often,  carried 
with  it  the  responsibility  for  congres¬ 
sional  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
forget  the  shock  I  received  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  March  25  as  I  listened 
to  the  speech  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  ConnallyJ.  The  former 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  was  heaping  scorn  upon  those  of 
us  who  still,  in  our  faith,  were  clinging 
to  the  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
might  yet  be  saved  from  this  devastating 
blow,  when,  with  all  the  great  irony  of 
which  he  is  a  master,  he  said,  as  his 
words  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

Mr.  President,  we  face  a  reality.  Shall  we 
face  it  with  courage,  with  patience,  with 
determination,  or  shall  we  face  it  by  begin¬ 
ning  to  trim  and  hedge  and  say,  "Oh,  no; 
wait  a  minute,  this  is  not  our  obligation. 
This  is  the  obligation  of  the  UNO.  The 
UNO  what. 

And  then  in  parenthesis  is  the  one 
word  “laughter.” 

Mr.  President,  my  mail  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  people  of  America  are 
not  ready  to  write  off  the  United  Nations 
with  a  scornful  “UNO  what.”  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  people  writing  to  me 
plead  that  we  do  nothing  to  harm  the 
United  Nations. 

I  would  that  there  were  some  way  we 
could  turn  over  this  task  of  building  a 
lasting  edifice  of  peace  to  young  men — 
men  who  have  recently  known  the  real 
and  actual  horror  of  wallowing  in  rain- 
filled  foxholes  for  days  on  end — to  men 
who  have  seen  their  closest  friends  die 
in  the  name  of  truth  and  justice.  Yes, 
young  men  who  have  lost  limbs,  and 
been  maimed,  and  had  time  to  think, 
who  have  not  as  yet  been  overcome  by 
the  vast  cynicism  that  so  often  fastens 
its  coarse  tentacles  about  otherwise  able 
statesmen  until  they  are  reluctant  to 
strike  out  boldly  for  fear  of  being  called 
idealists  or  dreamers. 


The  peacemakers  should  be  young 
men — and  women — who  have  children  to 
protect  from  the  awful  consequences  of 
another  war,  young  people  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  vigor,  and  a  determination  to 
establish  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President,  there  comes  a  time  in 
the  life  of  nearly  every  man  when  he 
reaches  that  place  where  he  has  not  the 
heart  to  look  ahead  to  the  rugged  peaks 
that  must  yet  be  scaled,  but,  rather,  he 
is  inclined  to  look  back  upon  the  lower 
ground  from  whence  he  came,  and  survey 
with  satisfaction  the  monuments  erected 
there  to  his  past  successes  and  accom¬ 
plishments. 

It  becomes  so  difficult  to  fight  endlessly 
on  against  great  odds  when  it  is  so  easy 
to  rest  with  honor  among  worthy  deeds 
already  done. 

Men  who  have  been  to  war  long  years 
ago  eventually  begin  to  remember  the  din 
and  furore  of  battle  as  things  of  glory. 
The  muck  and  vermin,  blood  and  pain, 
become  lost  in  the  mists  of  time,  and  only 
the  heroics  remain,  magnified  and  glori¬ 
fied  by  a  thousand  stirring  orations. 
Fourth  of  July.  Decoration  Day.  Armi¬ 
stice  Day.  High-sounding  metaphors 
thundered  to  alternately  weeping  and 
madly  cheering  crowds.  Glorious  vic¬ 
tory,  supreme  sacrifice,  eternal  reward, 
rest  in  peace,  this  mighty  Nation,  Old 
Glory,  sovereignty. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  the  pending 
bill  sets  a  booby  trap  in  the  structure  of 
the  United  Nations.  Let  me  now  hasten 
to  say  that  I  believe  that  among  the 
Senators  who  will  vote  for  this  measure 
are  many  whose  loyalty  and  allegiance 
to  the  UN  is  beyond  question,  whose 
hopes  for  the  success  of  the  UN  are  true 
and  deep. 

What,  then,  has  blinded  them  to  the 
danger  this  measure  holds  for  the  United 
Nations?  Why  do  they  ignore  the  voices 
of  Americans  in  every  walk  of  life  who 
warn  that  the  UN  must  not  be  bypassed? 

Behind  all  the  argument  and  rationali¬ 
zation,  behind  the  afterthought  amend¬ 
ments  and  the  perfecting  amendments 
to  these  afterthought  amendments  are 
an  old  fear  and  suspicion — suspicion  of 
Russia  and  fear  that  her  Communist 
system  threatens  our  cherished  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life.  And  this  fear  and 
suspicion  stampede  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  into  irrational  countermeasures  and 
paralyze  their  ability  to  detect  that  the 
United  Nations  is  being  gravely  under¬ 
mined. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  talking 
about  the  various  amendments  which 
have  been  offered  to  this  bill;  the  Van¬ 
denberg  amendments  and  a  number  of 
other  amendments.  I  do  not  think  they 
serve  the  purpose  at  all.  The  matter  is 
either  to  be  given  to  the  United  Nations 
for  handling,  or  it  is  not;  and  that  ends 
it.  It  reminds  me  of  something  that 
happened  yesterday.  My  5-year-old  son 
came  over  to  visit  me  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building.  His  mother  took  him  down 
into  the  basement  to  get  something  from 
the  stationery  room.  When  she  boarded 
the  elevator  coming  back,  the  lad  struck 
out  up  the  stairs;  he  was  going  to  run 
upstairs.  He  went  one  floor  too  many, 
and  became  lost.  He  did  not  show  up 
for  a  long  time.  Finally,  when  he  did. 
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he  came  running.  He  had  a  few  tears 
in  his  eyes.  We  asked  him  what  had 
happened.  He  said,  “I  thought  I  got  to 
the  floor  all  right,  and  I  thought  I  could 
tell  our  office,  because  it  has  that  big 
shiny  can  outside  the  door.”  He  referred 
to  the  cuspidor,  Mr.  President,  in  front 
of  the  door.  It  is  a  handy  landmark.  I 
do  not  have  to  look  at  the  door,  I  simply 
walk  to  where  the  cuspidor  is,  and  I  know 
I  am  at  my  office.  The  boy  thought  it 
would  work  for  him,  too.  But  he  was 
on  the  wrong  floor.  He  said,  “I  went  in, 
and  there  was  a  man  with  a  great  big 
mustache.”  He  was  in  the  wrong  place. 
That  situation  may  be  compared  to  one 
of  the  amendments  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  pending  bill.  It  looks 
pretty  good,  the  “cuspidor”  is  there,  but 
it  is  not  the  same,  when  one  comes  right 
down  to  brass  tacks.  He  said  he  went 
on  up  to  the  next  floor;  there  was  another 
shiny  brass  can,  so  he  enteredThe  door 
at  that  place.  He  said  there  was  a  lady 
with  big  thick  glasses  in  that  office.  It 
looked  almost  like  the  real  article,  but 
it  was  not;  he  was  in  the  wrong  place 
again.  We  asked  him,  “What  did  you 
do  then?”  He  said,  “Well,  I  went  out  in 
the  hall  and  I  hollered  ‘Mamma’  a  couple 
of  times.  I  thought  maybe  some  lady 
that  had  a  little  boy  would  hear  me  and 
would  come  out,  thinking  I  was  her  boy, 
and  would  help  me  find  where  I  be¬ 
longed.”  He  said,  “Nobody  came.” 

We  said,  “Then  what  did  you  do?” 
“Well,”  he  said,  “then  I  went  to  the  ele¬ 
vator  and  told  the  man  to  take  me  to 
the  subway.  When  I  got  to  the  subway, 
I  said,  ‘two  floors’.”  So  he  went  clear 
down  to  the  bottom  and  started  all  over 
again.  I  think  that  is  what  we  ought 
to  do  with  this  proposition — forget  the 
whole  thing,  go  back  to  the  subway,  start 
all  over,  and  try  to  wind  up  in  the  right 
place. 

If  there  are  those  who  entertain  doubts 
about  the  effect  on  the  United  Nations, 
they  finally  convince  themselves  they 
have  calculated  the  risks  and  chosen  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  fallacy 
of  fighting  the  Communist  philosophy 
with  bullets,  of  attempting  to  restore 
order  and  stability  by  strengthening  re¬ 
gimes  whose  tyranny  inevitably  produces 
opposition,  whose  corruption  inevitably 
produces  the  economic  misery  in  which 
revolutionary  protest  is  born. 

Now  I  want  to  address  myself  to  those 
who  are  genuine  friends  of  the  UN,  but 
who  support  the  pending  measure.  I 
want  to  recall  to  them  the  lesson — no,  let 
us  be  blunt — the  warning — that  recent 
history  affords.  Only  a  generation  ago 
the  world  that  emerged  from  World  War 
I  bravely  launched  a  new  experiment  to 
enforce  the  peace  by  the  collective  action 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  There  are 
men  in  this  Chamber  who  helped  to  write 
the  history  of  that  League  of  Nations. 

I  am  confident  that  the  historians  of 
the  future  will  agree  on  at  least  one 
factor  in  the  chain  of  events  that  brought 
on  World  War  II — the  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  And  there  will  be 
little  dispute  that  the  two  causes  of  that 
failure  were,  first,  the  repudiation  by  the 
United  States  Senate  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  the  League;  and,  second,  the  bypass¬ 
ing  of  the  League  by  the  major  powers, 


their  refusal  to  submit  what  they  called 
their  vital  interests  to  the  judgment  of 
the  organized  conscience  of  mankind.  If 
we  want  to  know  who  killed  the  peace, 
we  must  see  who  killed  the  League. 

Let  us  turn  back  the  clock  and  review 
the  events  of  1919.  We  seem  bent  on  re¬ 
tracing  the  missteps  of  that  day;  let  us 
then  see  where  those  missteps  led. 

In  1919,  as  in  1947,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  wanted  America  to  join  with  other 
peace-loving  nations  in  an  organization 
to  enforce  the  peace.  The  leader  of  the 
fight  against  President  Wilson,  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  acknowledged  in 
1919: 

I  think  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country  desire  a  League. 

A  year  earlier  he  had  waxed  eloquent 
about  the  infamy  that  would  stigmatize 
America  if  it  signed  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany  and  ignored  the  covenant 
of  the  League.  He  said: 

If  we  sent  our  armies  and  young  men 
abroad  to  be  killed  and  wounded  in  northern 
France  and  Flanders  with  no  result  but  this, 
our  entrance  into  war  with  such  an  inten¬ 
tion  was  a  crime  which  nothing  can  Justify. 

Soon,  however,  a  small  but  deadly 
clique  was  formed  to  oppose  and  kill  the 
League  of  Nations.  Its  members  included 
unreconstructed  isolationists,  Wilson- 
haters,  and  partisan  politicians  who 
placed  political  advantage  above  peace¬ 
making.  They  knew  their  followers  were 
in  a  minority  and  that  they  could  not 
defeat  the  League  by  a  frontal  attack. 
They  fell  back  on  the  ancient  tactic  of 
“divide  and  conquer” — and  the  dividing 
was  effected  by  the  device  of  unilateral 
American  reservations  to  the  Covenant 
of  the  League,  already  approved  by  the 
major  powers  at  Versailles.  Of  course, 
the  clique  protested  its  unstinting  loy¬ 
alty  and  devotion  to  the  League  idea, 
but  they  nibbled  away  at  genuine  sup¬ 
port  for  the  League  by  appealing  to  every 
isolationist  and  party  prejudice.  The 
world  knows,  to  its  sorrow,  how  well  they 
succeeded. 

What  were  those  reservations?  In 
essence  they  provided: 

That  the  United  States  should  be  the 
sole  judge  as  to  whether  it  had  fulfilled 
its  obligations  under  the  Covenant. 

That  the  United  States  assumed  no 
obligation  to  carry  out  decisions  which 
it  deemed  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  League. 

That  no  mandate  could  be  accepted 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Consider,  Mr.  President,  these  reserva¬ 
tions,  which  President  Wilson  called  a 
“knife  thrust  at  the  heart  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,”  the  reservations  which  prevented 
American  entry  into  the  League  and 
shortened  the  life  of  the  League.  Are 
they  not  an  attempt  to  retain  freedom 
to  act  unilaterally?  Are  they  not  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  submit  vital  American  interests 
to  the  determination  of  a  League  that 
may  not  always  agree  with  us?  Are  they 
not  a  demand  for  a  preagreed  American 
bypassing  of  the  League?  Are  they  not, 
therefore,  Mr.  President — these  reserva¬ 
tions  that  kept  America  out  of  the 
League — dangerously  similar  to  the  poli¬ 
cies  we  have  now  announced  concerning 
the  United  Nations?  And  is  not  that 
why  the  sound  instinct  of  the  American 


people  has  spurred  them  to  protest 
against  the  bypassing  of  the  UN? 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  did 
yeoman  service  in  securing  American 
participation  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  May  I  ask,  for  what 
purpose? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  desire 
to  make  a  statement  respecting  one  phase 
of  the  pending  question,  that  is,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  oil.  It  will  probably  take  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  If  I  may  resume  the 
floor  when  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  completed  his  statement,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  may  yield  to  me,  and 
regain  the  floor  after  I  shall  have  con¬ 
cluded  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  not  going  to  object  to  one  further 
performance  of  this  character,  but  he 
thinks  latitude  has  been  extended  about 
as  far  as  it  is  fair  to  permit  it  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  farming  out  the  floor.  The 
Chair  is  sure  even  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
will  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  It  is  immaterial  to  me, 
I  will  say,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  sure  the  Senator  will  agree.  The 
Chair  does  not  believe  it  is  sound  parli¬ 
amentary  practice  to  proceed  as  we  have 
been  proceeding.  He  is  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  himself  would 
agree  with  that  statement  if  he  were 
asked  whether  he  would  agree. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes;  I 
agree  with  that  statement.  However,  it 
would  be  a  considerable  accommodation 
to  me  if  I  were  permitted  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  on  one  phase  ^)f  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  not  going  to  object  this  time, 
but  he  will  suggest  that  from  now  on 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  continue  and 
conclude  his  address. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  he  has  shown  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  several  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  pending  bill  as  is  well  known. 
The  amendment  I  am  now  offering  per¬ 
haps  is  not  of  major  importance,  but 
it  does  pertain  to  one  phase  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  question  which  seems  to  me  requires 
some  consideration  by  the  Senate.  For 
that  reason  I  bring  it  up.  The  amend¬ 
ment  I  am  now  going  to  discuss  is  as 
follows: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
imply  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  bound  to  support  private 
agreements  made  between  American  oil  com¬ 
panies  and  foreign  governments,  or  between 
American  oil  companies  and  nationals  of 
foreign  governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  an  oil 
treaty  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee.  That  treaty 
has  not  been  acted  upon  yet  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States,  and  for  that 
reason  I  desire  to  be  certain  that  the 
status  quo  with  respect  to  oil  is  not 
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changed  by  the  passage  of  the  pending 
bill. 

President  Truman  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  on  the  Greek-Turkish  sit¬ 
uation  stated: 

Since  the  war  Turkey  has  sought  financial 
assistance  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  mod¬ 
ernization  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  national  integrity.  That  integrity  is  es- 
ential  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Further  on  in  his  speech  Mr.  Truman 
stated : 

It  is  nec^sary  only  to  glance  at  a  map  to 
realize  that  the  survival  and  integrity  of  the 
Greek  Nation  are  of  grave  importance  in  a 
much  wider  situation.  If  Greece  should  fall 
under  the  control  of  an  armed  minority  the 
effect  upon  its  neighbor  Turkey  would  be 
immediate  and  serious.  Confusion  and  dis¬ 
order  might  well  spread  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  Middle  East. 

That  is  where  the  oil  region  comes  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is  quite 
clear  from  Mr.  Truman’s  own  statement 
and  from  the  testimony  before  the  two 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  that 
our  State  Department  and  Mr.  Truman 
in  proposing  the  Greek-Turkish  deal  to 
the  Congress  are  of  the  opinion  that 
without  such  action  the  entire  political 
and  economic  and  military  situation  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  will  be  made 
fluid,  with  the  possibility  that  a  chaotic 
situation  there  might  very  well  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  Anglo-American  exploitation  of 
Middle  East  oil. 

Since  I  do  not  believe  that  adequate 
time  and  opportunity  has  been  given  to 
the  Congress  to  discuss  the  whole  Near 
and  Middle  East  situation ;  since  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  American  people  have  been 
told  the  truth  about  the  situation  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East;  and  since  an  in¬ 
ternational  oil  agreement  is  still  pending 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  with  its  final  outcome  in 
doubt,  I  submit  the  amendment  to  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  938  which  I  have  just  read.  If 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to  it  will,  in 
my  opinion,  maintain  the  status  quo. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  made  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney], 
who  in  the  last  Congress  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Special  Petroleum  Commit¬ 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  February  2,  1947,  Senator  O’Mahoney 
declared  in  part: 

“Thus  elements  of  the  old  Standard  Oil 
Co.  which  was  split  up  by  decree  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1911  are 
again  uniting  in  a  joint  venture  by  which 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  direct  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  throughout  Europe  and 
possibly  throughout  the  world. 

“This  has  been  achieved  by  the  unex¬ 
ampled  efficiency  of  the  American  experts  of 
the  oil  industry,  and  though  it  has  come 
about  in  all  probability  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stance,  nevertheless  it  illustrates  the  greatest 
danger  that  the  capitalistic  system  now 
faces. 

“The  small  independent  enterprise  is  in¬ 
capable  of  competing  successfully  with  a 
combination  like  this  which  has  the  re¬ 
sources  of  capital  and  personnel  upon 


which  many  cities  and  most  States  cannot 
call.  It  dramatizes  the  fact  that  organized 
business  beginning  with  a  small  corporation 
has  now  become  so  great  that  It  enters  into 
agreements  with  governments  affecting  the 
economic  lives  of  millions. 

“It  is  but  a  step  from  giant  combinations 
of  this  kind  to  the  authoritarian  state.  That 
is  the  fact  which  the  people  of  America 
must  realize  if  they  intend  to  save  the  capi¬ 
talistic  system  of  private  property 

“An  organization  such  as  this  new  oil  com¬ 
bination  with  four  great  corporations  with 
more  than  400,000  stockholders  is  a  collective 
enterprise. 

“The  American  way  of  life  is  founded  upon 
individual  enterprise.  The  authoritarian 
governments  which  are  spreading  over  the 
whole  world  are  collective  political  institu¬ 
tions.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
want  to  preserve  individual  business  and 
local  business,  there  is  no  way  to  do  it  ex¬ 
cept  to  define  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  the  giant  collective  enterprises  which  have 
secured  so  dominant  a  position  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life.” 

On  March  17,  1947,  Senator  O’Mahoney 
said: 

“The  forthcoming  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
proposed  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey  will  in¬ 
volve  questions  concerning  the  control  of 
the  oil  industry. 

“A  consideration  of  the  Middle  East  crisis 
reveals  the  essential  identity  between  self- 
determination  in  the  political  sphere  and 
free  competitive  enterprise  in  the  economic 
sphere.  The  State  Department  will  be  asked 
to  give  its  version  of  the  effect  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  in  the  Middle  East  of  the  oil 
industry  agreements  by  which  the  vast  oil 
resources  of  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia  are 
administered  by  a  small  group  of  large  in¬ 
ternational  oil  companies. 

“It  will  also  be  asked  to  state  whether  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  loans  involve  any  impli¬ 
cation  of  a  change  of  the  previously  an¬ 
nounced  economic  policy  of  this  Government 
by  which  it  has  been  understood  to  desire 
to  promote  international  trade  free  from 
the  restrictions  of  all  cartels  and  combines 
and  to  promote  competition. 

“Persian  oil  is  handled  by  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Co.,  which  is  dominated  by  the 
British  Government.  The  oil  of  Iraq  is 
handled  by  another  international  company 
in  which  the  British,  the  trench,  the  Dutch, 
and  2  American  companies,  the  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Socony-Vacuum 
Company,  are  equal  partners.  The  huge  de¬ 
posits  of  Saudi  Arabia  are  handled  by  the 
Arabian-American  Oil  Co.,  which  is  owned 
equally  by  the  Standard  Oil  of  California 
and  the  Texas  Co. 

“Recently  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and 
Socony-Vacuum  signed  a  contract  to  pur¬ 
chase  over  a  long  period  of  years  to  come,  40 
percent  of  the  output  of  the  Anglo-Iranian 
Co.  At  the  same  time  they  agreed  with  the 
Standard  of  California  and  the  Texas  Co.  to 
purchase  a  40-percent  stock  interest  in  the 
Arabian-American  Co. 

“The  oil  resources  of  the  Middle  East  are 
vastly  greater  than  those  of  continental 
United  States  and  the  disposition  of  these 
huge  deposits  is  a  question  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  as  to  be  inseparable  from  any  effort 
to  determine  the  future  international  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

“It  will  be  observed  that  the  British-con¬ 
trolled  Anglo-Iranian  Co.  is  selling  oil  to 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  Socony- 
Vacuum,  but  the  Arabian-American  Co.  is 
selling  stock  ownership,  which  of  course  in¬ 
volves  ownership  of  the  company  as  well  as 
the  oil. 

“The  representatives  of  all  four  American 
companies  when  they  appeared  before  the 
Special  Senate  Committee  on  Petroleum  de¬ 
clared  their  belief  in  competition  and  free 
enterprise.  The  control  of  oil,  however,  lies 
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at  the  very  basis  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  Government  of  Russia  believes,  as  do  all 
Communists,  that  business  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  state  and  our  American  com¬ 
panies  dealing  abroad  are  frequently  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  what  are 
in  fact  state  monopolies.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  an  understanding  with  respect  to 
Middle  East  oil  is  pertinent  right  now 
since  far  more  than  50  percent  of  all  the 
known  world  oil  reserves  are  to  be  found 
in  this  area.  Five  giant  American  oil 
companies  have  been  using  «ur  State 
Department  as  their  errand  boy  for  the 
past  28  years  in  the  attempt  to  obtain 
rights  and  exclusive  concessions  for  the 
exploitation  of  that  oil.  The  attitude  of 
the  big  oil  producers  toward  our  State 
Department  is  well  illustrated  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Johnson, 
general  counsel  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  before  the  special 
O’Mahoney  oil  committee  in  1945.  Mr. 
Johnson’s  testimony  begins  on  page  76  of 
the  volume  of  hearings  entitled  “Pet¬ 
roleum  Interests  -in  Foreign  Countries,” 
and  he  opens  his  remarks  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

At  the  outset  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might 
be  useful  to  state  two  underlying  principles 
that  I  consider  to  be  the  foundations  on 
which  sound  diplomatic  policy  in  relation  to 
foreign  oil  must  rest: 

1.  The  operating  programs  of  American 
private  companies  engaged  in  the  oil  indus¬ 
try  abroad  should  be  in  accordance  with 
clearly  defined  policies  of  our  Government, 
broadly  conceived,  consistently  maintained, 
and  based  on  complete  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  such  companies  and  the 
Department  of  State.  Such  coordination  is 
essential  in  view  of  the  Importance  of  oil 
to  the  economic  well-being  and  national 
safety  of  this  country  and  its  relation  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  effect  of  operating 
programs  of  private  companies  on  govern¬ 
mental  policies  and  of  these  policies  on  such 
operating  programs  cannot  be  Ignored.  The 
objectives  of  the  American  oil  industry 
abroad  and  of  the  Government’s  foreign 
policy  cannot  be  separated  into  two  different 
compartments  without  impairing  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  both. 

2.  The  oil  industry  in  its  foreign  efforts 
should  receive  the  wholehearted  backing  of 
its  Government.  Since  no  degree  of  organi¬ 
zation  will  help  unless  the  men  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  know  the  industry  is 
worth  helping,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  industry 
must  see  that  its  conduct  continues  to  be 
such  as  will  warrant  Government  support. 
Not  only  is  Government  backing  In  itself 
important  but  the  whole  world  ought  to 
know  that  the  industry  has  consistent  and 
continuing  governmental  support. 

I  repeat  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
quotation: 

Not  only  is  Government  backing  in  itself 
important  but  the  whole  world  ought  to 
know  that  the  industry  has  consistent  and 
continuing  governmental  support. 

It  is  natural,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
foreign  holdings  of  big  oil  corporations 
should  play  a  large  part  in  American 
foreign  policy.  Of  the  total  of  eleven  or 
twelve  billions  of  American  dollars  in¬ 
vested  abroad,  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  are  invested  in  petro¬ 
leum  reserves  by  the  Big  Five. 

These  five  major  companies  are  the 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  the  Socony 
Vaccum  of  New  York,  the  Texas  Oil  Corp. 
of  Texas,  the  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  and  the 
Standard  of  California.  To  protect  their 
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$2,500,000,000  invested  abroad,  the  big 
five  may  be  expected  to  bring  constant, 
steady  pressure  upon  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  modify,  change,  or  develop  in¬ 
ternational  diplomacy  in  a  manner  best 
calculated  to  be  of  direct  assistance  to 
them.  That  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done. 

Without  question,  petroleum  is  the 
basic  consideration  in  American  foreign 
policy  for  the  Near  East,  and  we  find 
that  the  spokesmen  of  the  “big  five” 
demand  that  the  State  Department  back 
up  officially  whatever  they  attempt  be¬ 
cause  the  “whole  world  ought  to  know 
that  the  industry  has  consistent  and 
continuing  governmental  support.”  The 
Senate,  I  presume,  will  have  adequate 
opportunity  to  study  American  foreign 
policy  in  terms  of  oil  when  the  interna¬ 
tional  oil  agreement  is  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  However,  since  more  than  half 
of  the  known  world  oil  reserves  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and 
since  the  President  has  stated  that  "or¬ 
der”  could  not  be  maintained  in  the 
Middle  East  unless  funds  were  advanced 
to  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Governments, 
the  Senate  is  compelled  to  face  the  facts 
of  oil  here  and  now.  We  must  determine 
the  extent  of  the  influence  the  “big  five” 
have  on  our  State  Department  with  re¬ 
spect  to  our  policy  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  what  effect  have  they  had  in  the 
formulation  of  the  Vandenberg  bill  pro¬ 
viding  assistance  for  the  Turkish  and 
Greek  Governments. 

In  these  circumstances  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  exactly  what 
the  connection  is  between  the  new  Greco- 
Turkish  policy  and  the  exploitation  of 
Middle  East  oil  by  private  American  com¬ 
panies.  Therefore,  to  clarify  the  oily 
atmosphere  of  the  Vandenberg  bill,  I 
have  presented  this  amendment  in  order 
that  no  one  shall  assume  that  its  passage 
in  any  way  implies  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  obligated  to  support  any 
and  all  private  agreements  made  between 
American  oil  companies  and  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Since  the  President  delivered  his  mes¬ 
sage  and  since  he  made  it  a  part  of  the 
whole  program  of  stabilization  of  the 
Middle  East,  and  since  the  stabilization 
of  the  Middle  East  must  necessarily  be 
very  closely  connected  with  our  private 
operations  in  oil,  I  believe  that  a  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  this  point  is  very  important. 

It  is  my  suspicion  that  in  many  cases 
our  foreign  policy  in  the  past  has  been 
affected  by  the  private  influence  of  these 
big  oil  corporations.  The  Congress  will 
be  confronted  with  accomplished  facts 
and  the  American  people  forced,  through 
their  Government,  to  back  them  up  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  Let  it  be  un¬ 
derstood  now,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  that  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  does  not  imply  by  passage  of  this 
Greek -Turkish  loan  act  that  we  in  any 
way  commit  ourselves  to  support  private 
agreements  between  the  Big  Five  and 
foreign  governments. 

A  few  days  ago  I  noticed  in  the  press 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  made  the  statement.  If  I 
correctly  recall  the  press  report,  that 
through  our  antitrust  laws  in  this  coun¬ 
try  certain  great  oil  companies  were  dis¬ 


solved,  and  now  we  find  them  united 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  dissolution 
affected  only  their  operations  in  this 
country.  In  the  Middle  East  and  in 
world  petroleum  circles  they  are  just  as 
much  of  a  trust  as  they  were  before  we 
required  them  to  dissolve. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  perhaps  I 
am  obligated  to  say  that  while  it  is  true, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  following  studies 
of  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Pe¬ 
troleum,  that  some  of  our  oil  companies 
are  becoming  as  large  as  some  govern¬ 
ments,  and  that  in  the  Middle  East  three 
units  of  the  old  Standard  Oil  trust  which 
was  dissolved  by  a  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  back  in  1911,  namely,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Socony  Vacuum,  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  now  are  uniting 
in  the  ownership  of  a  substantial  oil  con¬ 
cession  in  Saudi  Arabia,  I  did  not  mean 
to  imly  by  that  statement  that  any  of 
those  companies  was  by  that  fact  vio¬ 
lating  the  antitrust  laws,  although  it  is 
clear  that  the  companies  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  restrictive  agreements.  I 
was  pointing  out  the  fact  that  in  the 
modern  world  the  process  of  organization 
has  gone  so  far  that  many  corporations 
have  become  much  larger  than  most 
cities  and  many  States,  and  that  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  in  the  Middle  East 
these  companies  have  control  of  oil  re¬ 
serves  much  vaster  than  those  of  the  old 
Standard  Oil  Trust. 

In  connection  with  the  middle  eastern 
oil  situation,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
point  out  that  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  and  Socony  Vacuum  have  agreed 
to  purchase  about  40  percent  of  the 
stock  of  the  Arabian-American  Oil  Co., 
which  holds  the  Saudi  Arabian  conces¬ 
sion,  but  have  not  carried  out  their 
agreement  because  of  a  lawsuit  pending 
in  the  London  courts.  However,  with 
the  assistance  of  approximately  19 
American  banks,  these  same  companies 
have  undertaken  to  make  a  loan  of 
$102,000,000  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  Co.  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  build  a  pipe  line 
across  the  Arabian  peninsula  to  the 
Mediterranean.  What  struck  me  about 
that  report  was  that  it  was  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  these  great  corporations 
have  become  wealthy  enough  and  power¬ 
ful  enough  almost  to  be  entitled  to  ask 
for  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  companies 
have  displayed  the  utmost  frankness  in 
discussing  their  plans  with  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chair¬ 
man. 

Still,  Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced 
that  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  at  issue  here,  namely,  the  loan 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  have  found 
nothing  in  the  investigation  that  I  have 
made  to  give  me  any  reason  to  feel  that 
the  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  evidence  upon  the  part 
of  the  United  States  of  a  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  traditional  stand  as  a  defender 
of  the  right  of  self-determination  by  all 
peoples  and  all  nations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Let 
the  Chair  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Colorado.  The  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator,  from  Wyoming  are  highly 
helpful  in  the  Record.  However,  he 
was  not  present  when  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor]  yielded  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  fi-om  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson].  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  yielded  only  for  a 
statement.  If  it  is  to  induce  a  general 
debate,  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  will  have  to  ask  for  the  regular  order, 
which  is  the  right  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  assure 
the  Chair  I  shall  not  permit  any  further 
interruptions  until  I  have  finished. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  making  the  statement 
which  he  made.  I  referred  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  in  my  remarks.  It 
was  entirely  proper,  and,  as  he  stated,  it 
was  quite  necessary,  for  him  to  clarify 
his  position,  for  inadvertently  I  may  have 
misstated  the  press  report  concerning 
what  he  had  to  say. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  No;  I 
cannot  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  This  is  very  important. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  prom¬ 
ised  the  Chair  that  I  would  not  yield 
further. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  should  like  to  make  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
possibility  of  voting  on  this  amendment 
this  afternoon.  Several  Senators  have 
asked  me  about  it,  and  as  acting  minority 
leader  I  wish  to  make  that  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is  already  an  amendment  pending  which 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  It  is  not  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  is  discussing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The 
amendment  which  I  am  discussing  is 
brief,  and  I  should  like  to  read  it  once 
more  so  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  will  understand  ex¬ 
actly  the  point  I  am  talking  about.  I 
stated  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
that  the  oil  question  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty  is  now  pending  in  the  proper  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  but,  due  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  statement  which  the  President  made 
in  his  message  pertaining  to  the  whole 
Near  East  area,  I  felt  that  there  should 
be  some  clarification  now  with  respect  to 
oil.  So  I  have  drawn  up  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  measure,  Senate 
bill  938: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
imply  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  bound  to  support  private 
agreements  made  between  American  oil  com¬ 
panies  and  foreign  governments,  or  between 
American  oil  companies  and  nationals  of 
foreign  governments. 

I  did  not  and  do  not  want  any  of  the 
oil  companies  to  be  able  to  fall  back 
upon  the  President’s  message  and  say 
that  the  United  States  Government  has 
committed  itself  to  stabilize  conditions 
throughout  the  whole  Middle  East  in  this 
program,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  offer 
this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  says  he 
has  examined  the  pending  measure  care¬ 
fully,  and  that  he  has  found  nothing  in 
it  which  in  any  way  affects  petroleum. 
I  am  glad  to  have  his  statement  on  that 
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question,  because,  frankly,  I  was  troubled 
by  it. 

I  have  noted  that  Mr.  Alf  Landon, 
one  of  the  greatly  respected  and  prop¬ 
erly  respected  citizens  oftfIihe  State  of 
Kansas,  has  made  several  speeches. 
made  on  the  other  day  in  Denver  in 
which  he  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the 
program  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate.  Quite  naturally  he  did  not 
say  anything  about  oil  in  his  address, 
but  I  have  noticed  from  long  observa¬ 
tion  that  where  there  is  oil  there  you 
will  find  Alf  Landon,  and  wherever  you 
find  Alf  Landon  you  are  pretty  apt  to 
find  oil.  I  recall  that  Alf  Landon  did 
not  have  a  word  to  say  about  our  policy 
when  Russia  was  coercing  the  people  of 
Finland,  when  Russia  was  driving  them 
to  the  wall,  when  she  was  taking  the 
food  out  of  their  mouths.  Nothing  was 
said  about  that.  I  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Landon  had  anything  to  say  when 
Russia  gobbled  up  Latvia,  Esthonia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Albania.  I  did  not  hear 
him  say  anything  about  it;  I  did  not 
hear  him  complain  about  what  was 
happening  at  that  time.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  oil  involved  there.  There 
was  oil  in  Rumania,  but  American  and 
British  interests,  so  far  as  I  know,  had 
no  interest  in  the  oil  in  Rumania.  At 
least  there  was  no  American  interest 
in  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  some 
statements,  observations,  and  testimony 
found  in  the  report  on  petroleum  in¬ 
terests  in  foreign  countries  made  by 
the  O’Mahoney  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments,  observations,  and  testimony  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

AMERICAN  OIL  INTERESTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
demonstrate  that  the  State  Department  has 
fully  and  actively  supported  all  efforts  of 
American  companies  to  secure  concessions  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Iraq  Petroleum  Co.  (formerly  Turkish  Pe¬ 
troleum  Co.)  :  After  the  last  war  the  British 
Government  took,  in  eSect,  the  position  that 
since  the  American  Government  had  never 
ratified  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  had  not 
become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it 
was  not  entitled  to  participate  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  mandated  territories.  To 
this  position  the  State  Department  took 
strong  exception,  and  our  foreign-relations 
volumes  for  the  period  1920-28  devote  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  the  long  and  protracted 
negotiations  which  took  place  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  regarding  concessions  in  Iraq. 
Throughout  these  negotiations  our  Govern¬ 
ment  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  an 
open-door  policy  as  far  as  concessions  went, 
which  would  permit  American  companies  to 
participate  on  an  equal  basis  with  those  of 
other  countries. 

The  American  Government’s  position  in 
this  matter  was  very  clearly  stated  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  our  Embassy  at  London,  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1922  (Foreign  Relations,  1924,  vol. 
2,  p.  233),  namely,  that  “this  Government 
has  contributed  to  the  common  victory,  and 
has  a  right,  therefore,  to  insist  that  American 
nationals  shall  not  be  excluded  from  a  rea¬ 
sonable  share  in  developing  the  resources  of 
territories  under  the  mandate.  *  *  * 

"In  Mesopotamia  (now  Iraq)  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equality  of  commercial  opportunity 


and  of  the  open  door  should  be  main¬ 
tained  *  * 

After  prolonged  negotiations,  agreement 
was  finally  secured  in  1927,  and  an  American 
company  (the  Near  East  Development  Corp.) 
secured  a  23% -percent  interest  in  the  Iraq 
Petroleum  Co.  This  was  secured  entirely  as  a 
result  of  the  insistence  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  American  firms  be  given  equal 
opportunity  in  obtaining  concessions. 

The  field  which  has  been  developed  by  the 
Iraq  Petroleum  Co.  at  Kirkuk  is  one  of  the 
largest  proved  fields  in  the  world.  American 
participation  in  this  venture  would  never 
have  been  secured  without  the  strong,  con¬ 
sistent,  and  frequently  insistent  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  the  Department. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Co., 
itself  or  through  subsidiaries,  has  spread  its 
operations  in  other  areas  of  Iraq,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  American  participation  in  these 
new  areas  has  been  insured  by  the  terms  of 
the  original  agreement. 

Bahrein  concession :  Because  Bahrein  is 
under  British  protection  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
which  provides  that  its  foreign  affairs  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  British,  American  com¬ 
panies  desiring  to  obtain  concessions  in 
Bahrein  were  confronted  with  the  initial  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  they  were  entering  into  an  area 
in  which  the  British  had  long  been  para¬ 
mount. 

The  concession  at  Bahrein  was  originally 
obtained  by  a  British  group  (the  Eastern  and 
General  Syndicate)  on  December  2,  1925.  On 
November  30,  1927,  the  Eastern  Gulf  Oil  Co., 
an  American  corporation,  secured  two  option 
contracts  from  the  British  syndicate,  which 
covered  the  existing  concession  at  Bahrein, 
and  a  concession  as  yet  unsigned  for  the 
Kuwait  area.  Because  of  the  so-called  Red 
Line  agreement  (an  agreement  binding  the 
participants  in  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.  not 
to  singly  seek  concessions  in  roughly  the 
Arab  part  of  the  former  Turkish  Empire), 
the  Eastern  Gulf  Corp.  (then  a  participant  in 
the  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.)  was  contractually 
prevented  from  holding  the  Bahrein  con¬ 
cession,  and  on  December  21,  1928,  it  trans¬ 
ferred  the  Bahrein  contract  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  then 
organized  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  the 
Bahrein  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,”  and  nominated 
it.  to  receive  the  assignments  of  the  conces¬ 
sions.  To  conform  to  the  British  political 
position  in  Bahrein,  this  company  was  regis¬ 
tered  as  a  British  corporation  under  the  laws 
of  Canada. 

In  the  meantime  the  annual  payment  of 
rental  had  become  due,  and  this  payment 
was  made  by  the  British  syndicate  in  order 
to  protect  both  the  Eastern  Gulf  Co.  and  its 
prospective  nominee,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  However,  by  this  time  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  had  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  American  oil  interests  were 
seeking  to  enter  the  Persian  Gulf  territory. 
On  the  date  that  the  money  was  paid,  the 
syndicate  received  notice  from  the  British 
Colonial  Office  that  it  would  agree  to  the 
extension  only  on  certain  conditions;  these 
conditions  not  only  threatened  to  annul  the 
entire  transaction  but  raised  a  question  of 
policy  which  engaged  the  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  State.  After  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  factors  involved,  our 
Embassy  in  London  was  instructed  in  March 
1929  to  request  a  statement  of  policy  from 
the  British  Government  with  regard  to  the 
granting  of  concessions,  such  as  the  one  in 
Bahrein,  in  the  semi-independent  Arab  states 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  the  same  time  our 
Embassy  was  instructed  to  point  out  the 
liberality  of  our  own  laws  in  this  connection. 

In  a  note  dated  May  30,  1929,  the  British 
Foreign  Office  replied  that  it  was  prepared  in 
principle  to  admit  the  participation  of 
United  States  interests  in  the  Bahrein  con¬ 
cession,  provided  that  it  could  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  certain  conditions  including  those 
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under  which  American  capital  would  take 
part. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office  negotiations  were  then  initiated  be¬ 
tween  the  American  company  and  the  British 
Colonial  Office,  which  were  carried  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  In  May  1930  the  first 
representatives  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
California  arrived  in  Bahrein,  and  the  field 
has  since  been  developed  very  successfully 
and  refining  facilities  installed  which  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Allied  war 
effort. 

Here  again  the  prompt  and  positive  action 
by  the  State  Department  had  secured  results 
favorable  to  an  American-owned  company. 
By  securing  the  entry  of  American  oil  in¬ 
terests  into  Bahrein,  the  way  was  paved  for 
some  American  interests  to  obtain  conces¬ 
sions  in  nearby  Arabia. 

Kuwait  concession:  Kuwait’s  political 
status  is  similar  to  that  of  Bahrein,  and  this 
shiekhdom  has  long  been  under  British  in¬ 
fluence.  On  November  27,  1931,  the  Eastern 
Gulf  Oil  Co.  formally  called  the  Department’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Brit¬ 
ish  Colonial  Office  was  insisting  on  the  so- 
called  “nationality  clause”  in  the  Kuwait 
concession.  This  clause  in  effect  prevented 
anyone  except  a  British  subject  or  firm  from 
obtaining  a  concession  in  Kuwait. 

The  Department’s  reaction  to  this  infor¬ 
mation  was  prompt,  and  on  December  3,  1931, 
the  instructions  were  sent  to  our  embassy  in 
London  to  make  representations  with  a  view 
to  securing  equal  treatment  for  American 
firms. 

These  negotiations  were  long,  and  were 
complicated  at  a  later  date  by  the  fact  that 
the  British-controlled  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Co. 
(now  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.),  which  had 
previously  expressed  its  disinterest  in  Ku¬ 
wait,  suddenly  endeavored  to  secure  a  con¬ 
cession  from  the  sheikh  of  Kuwait.  Here, 
again,  the  Department  insisted  on  the  open 
door  policy,  and  our  Embassy  in  London  was 
assiduous  in  its  endeavor  to  expedite  a  set¬ 
tlement,  and  continuously  and  frequently 
pressed  the  British  authorities  for  action. 

•  Finally  agreement  was  reached,  and  on 
December  23,  1934,  a  concession  was  granted 
to  the  Kuwait  Oil  Co.,  which  was  50  percent 
British  (Anglo-Persian  Oil  Co.)  and  50  per¬ 
cent  American  (Gulf  Oil  Corp.).  Thus,  the 
continued  representations  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  had  secured  equal  American  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  important  field,  which  other¬ 
wise  might  now  be  wholly  British  held. 

Saudi  Arabian  concession :  This  concession 
was  obtained  in  1933  by  the  company  now 
known  as  the  Arabian-American  Oil  Co.  (a 
subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  the  Texas  Corp.) .  While  no  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  Department  was  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  equal  opportunity  for  the 
American  company  interested  in  this  conces¬ 
sion,  the  Department’s  earlier  efforts  which 
had  resulted  in  the  Bahrein  concession  put 
the  company  in  a  favorable  position  in  its 
negotiations  with  the  Arabian  Government. 
It  is  probable  that  the  total  absence  of  any 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  one  of  the  deciding  reasons  for 
the  award  of  the  concession  to  an  American 
company.  In  fact,  when  extended  conces¬ 
sions  were  negotiated  in  1939  Ibn  Saud 
awarded  the  concession  to  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Co.,  even  though  this  private 
company  offered  less  than  Government-con¬ 
trolled  Japanese  and  German  companies, 
whose  diplomats  at  Jidda  we^e  extremely 
pressing  with  their  offers. 

This  concession  and  its  extensions  give 
the  Arabian-American  Oil  Co.  one  of  the 
most  promising  fields  in  the  world. 

Realizing  the  American  national  interest 
in  the  concession,  and  the  importance  there¬ 
to  of  economic  stability  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  Department  in  1941  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  loan  be  granted  to  that  coun- 
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try  by  this  Government  having  control  of 
funds. 

Measures  are  now  being  taken,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
this  Government,  which  it  is  hoped  will  help 
Saudi  Arabia  to  establish  a  stable  currency 
system.  An  agricultural  mission  has  also  re¬ 
cently  been  in  Arabia,  and  the  Department 
has  done  its  best  to  see  that  the  country 
obtains  the  necessary  equipment  with  which 
to  put  into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
this  mission.  \ 

Other  concessions:  American  companies, 
or  companies  with  a  part  American  interest, 
have  obtained  concessions  in  Iran,  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  India,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Qatar. 
While  no  direct  diplomatic  intervention  has 
been  called  for,  these  companies  have  kept 
the  Department  informed  of  their  progress, 
and  the  Department’s  good  offices  have  been 
used  many  times  in  straightening  out  minor 
difficulties  which  these  companies  were  ex¬ 
periencing. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Rayner,  if,  in  the  matter  he  has  presented  to 
us,  he  has  covered  all  the  phases  of  what 
he  had  in  mind  when  he  referred  to  a  strong 
foreign  oil  policy. 

Mr.  Rayner.  I  think  I  might  add  a  little 
to  that.  The  Department  has  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  some  13  or  14  petroleum  advisers 
or  attachds  who  are  located  at  the  impor¬ 
tant  points  world-wide  to  assist  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  in  handling  oil  problems.  The  De¬ 
partment  has  very  actively  carried  on  its 
policy  of  assisting  the  American  companies 
in  securing  concessions  abroad  and  has  been 
very  much  alive  to  the  perpetuation  of  their 
Interests  insofar  as  they  pertain  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Rayner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  presented? 

Mr.  Rayner.  February  10,  1944. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  So,  you  are  present¬ 
ing  it  now  to  be  included  in  the  record  so 
that  there  may  be  available  in  one  place  the 
whole  story? 

Mr.  Rayner.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  matters  in 
that  addendum  which  ought  to  be  developed 
now?  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
it. 

Mr.  Rayner.  I  think  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  examined  it,  Mr. 
Fraser? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  points  which 
you  think  ought  to  be  brought  out? 

Mr.  Fraser.  We  could  go  into  a  lot  more 
detail,  if  the  committee  wished  to  do  so. 
This  is  rather  a  general  history  of  the  years 
Involved  in  these  different  countries,  and  if 
it  were  desired  to  expand  the  detail  that 
could  be  done.  Of  course,  we  might  get  into 
matters  that  were  more  or  less  confidential. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  go  into  matters  of  history. 

(The  addendum  submitted  by  Mr.  Rayner 
is  as  follows : ) 

“ADDENDUM - UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN 

PETROLEUM  POLICY 

*  *  *  •  » 

“(b)  The  active,  energetic,  and  consistent 
support  rendered  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  the  United  States  petroleum  industry  in 
its  foreign  -operations  and  problems. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Both  before  and  after  1920  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  demonstrated  that  it  was 
ready  to  intercede  by  diplomatic  measures 
in  protection  of  the  legitimate  marketing 
Interests  of  United  States  oil  com¬ 
panies.  *  *  * 

“3.  The  period  from  1918  to  about  1924 
was  characterized  by  widespread  pessimism 
about  future  oil  supplies  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  in  nearby  Latin-American 
producing  areas.  *  *  *  Consequently, 

American  oil  Interests  began  to  look  abroad 


for  sources  of  crude  and  in  so  doing  found 
themselves  from  time  to  time  in  need  of  the 
diplomatic  support  of  their  Government. 
This  period  was  remarkably  similar  to  the 
present  period.  Examination  of  the  record 
will  show  that  the  activity  of  the  Department 
of  State  was  prompt  and  firm.  Reference 
should  be  made  to  the  accompanying  memo¬ 
randa  on  the  American  oil  interests  in  the 
Netherland  Indies,  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  Latin  America.  For  a  more  detailed  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  activity  of  the  Department 
during  this  period  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  State  Department  publication  entitled 
‘Oil  Concessions  in  Foreign  Countries’  (68th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Doc.  No.  97)  and  also  to  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  in  connection 
with  the  Palestine  mandate. 

“4.  About  1924  and  thereafter,  public  in¬ 
terest  In  overseas  petroleum  reserves  began 
to  wane.  *  *  *  Nevertheless,  in  specific 

instances  and  upon  request,  the  Department 
of  State  would  employ  its  good  offices  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  such  members  of 
the  American  oil  industry  as  desired  to  ac¬ 
quire  foreign  sources  of  supply  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  foreign  marketing  operations. 
Throughout  the  entire  interwar  period  the 
Department  uniformly  insisted,  in  its  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondence,  on  the  open-door 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  United 
States  petroleum  interests  in  areas  newly 
opened  to  concession.  Specific  instances  of 
diplomatic  intervention  are  to  be  found  in 
the  record  connected  with  the  acquisition  of 
concessions  In  Bahrein  Island  and  in  the 
Sheikhdom  of  Kuwait. 

•  »  *  *  • 
"Charles  Rayner, 

"Petroleum  Adviser,  State  Department." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  in  order  that  the  Senate 
and  the  public  may  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  this  question  is  not  an  inci¬ 
dental  side  issue,  I  have  asked  that  the 
document  submitted  by  Mr.  Charles  Ray¬ 
ner,  Petroleum  Adviser  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  to  the  special' O’Mahoney 
committee  on  oil,  be  included  in  my  re¬ 
marks.  This  document  appears  in  the 
volume  entitled  “Petroleum  Interests  in 
Foreign  Countries,”  beginning  on  page 
19.  Mr.  Rayner  carefully  states  that  his 
paper  in  compact  summary  contains  the 
record  of:  “The  active,  energetic,  and 
consistent  support  rendered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  to  the  United  States 
petroleum  industry,  in  its  foreign  opera¬ 
tions  and  problems.” 

Mr.  Rayner  carries  us  from  one  period 
of  time  to  another,  points  out  time  after 
time  how  the  State  Department  inter¬ 
vened,  not  just  in  the  Middle  East  but 
throughout  the  world,  in  Venezuela,  in 
New  Guinea,  in  India,  in  every  single 
place  where  petroleum  is  produced  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  giving  the  constant, 
steady  support  of  our  State  Department 
to  the  private  activities  of  the  big  oil  cor¬ 
porations.  Mr.  Rayner  has  a  special  sec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  President,  entitled  “American 
Oil  Interests  in  the  Middle  East.”  This 
reading  of  the  record  written  by  the 
State  Department  itself,  Mr.  President, 
demonstrates  without  any  question,  that 
our  State  Department  has  acted  as  the 
advance  and  rear-guard  agent,  the  pro¬ 
tective  agent  of  the  Big  Five  for  the  past 
20  years  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  oil 
concessions  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

The  State  Department  through  inter¬ 
vention  in  Kuwait  obtained  after  years 
of  protracted  negotiations  a  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  valuable  concession  in  1934  for 
the  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  Today  the  Gulf 


Oil  Corp.  of  America  has  a  50-per- 
cent  interest  in  that  rich  field.  In 
Bahrein,  the  Standard  Oil  Corp.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  able  to  arrive  at  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  1930  after  years  and  years  of 
protracted  negotiations  by  the  State 
Department. 

Once  again  with  the  help  of  the  State 
Department,  over  British  opposition,  we 
heard  much  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  about  Iran  oil  deposits.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  today  has  concessions 
for  over  600,000  square  miles  of  territory. 
Incidentally,  the  Big  Five  are  urgently 
pushing  the  British  to  obtain  equal 
shares  in  the  oil  reserves  of  Iran  on  the 
basis,  I  am  told,  that  the  American  flag 
in  that  area  would  insure  stability. 

Of  course  that  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
all  oil  producers.  I  do  not  condemn 
them  for  that.  But  the  American  flag 
makes  their  investment  in  those  areas 
very  valuable  indeed,  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  certainly  cannot  be 
criticized  when  it  considers  where  the 
American  flag  shall  fly  and  why  it  shall 
fly  there. 

The  Arabian-American  Oil  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  the  Texas  Oil  Corp., 
have  today  uncovered  the  greatest  oil 
reserves  so  far  discovered  in  the  Middle 
East  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Arabian- 
American  Oil  .Co.  has  oil  rights  to 
440,000  square  miles — an  area  almost 
twice  the  size  of  Texas.  This  area  alone 
is  estimated  conservatively  to  hold  more 
than  20,000,000,000  barrels  of  oil. 

As  we  here  discuss  the  Greek-Turkish 
loan,  the  Arabian-American  Oil  Co.  is  in 
negotiation  with  the  British  Government 
in  London.  Within  the  past  6  months. 
Standard  of  California  and  the  Texas 
Oil  Corp.  agreed  to  cut  the  standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Socony-Vac- 
uum  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  in  on  the 
Arabian-American  Oil  Co.,  but  that 
agreement,  now  several  months  old,  is 
delayed  pending  the  outcome  of  current 
discussions  and.  legal  action  in  London 
concerning  a  group  agreement  reached 
in  1928  among  participants  in  the  Iraq 
Petroleum  Co. 

In  1928,  after  8  years  of  State  Depart¬ 
ment  protest,  the  British  finally  yielded 
and  agreed  that  the  big  American  pro¬ 
ducers  should  receive  a  23  V2  percent  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.  This 
achievement,  as  the  State  Department 
and  the  big  producers  will  acknowledge, 
was  entirely  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
State  Department.  Five  American  com¬ 
panies  sliced  this  melon. 

For  25  years  the  State  Department  has 
actively  protected,  defended,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  the  interests  of  the  Big  Five  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  As 
we  debate  this  policy  here,  these  pow¬ 
erful  international  oil  companies  are 
meeting  in  London  to  decide  policies  over 
which  we,  the  Senate,  have  no  control, 
but  which  policies  they  .expect  our  State 
Department  to  fully  back  up  with  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and,  if  necessary,  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  Many,  many  commenta¬ 
tors  and  newspaper  columnists  have 
reached  the  conclusion  somehow  that 
the  Greek-Turkish  so-called  assistance 
bill  is  nothing  short  of  an  outright  sub¬ 
sidy  to  the  Big  Five  oil  producers  of 
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America.  As  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  has  suggested,  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  has  a  strong  odor  of  petroleum. 

For  25  years  the  State  Department  has 
been  aggressively  forcing  the  British  to 
cut  the  Big  Five  in  on  the  oil  loot  of  the 
Middle  East.  Now,  with  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  over  the  world’s  greatest  known  oil 
reserves  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  big  stand¬ 
ard  companies  find  themselves  in  a 
highly  favorable  bargaining  position 
with  the  British.  They  will  not  permit 
the  British  to  enter  Saudi  Arabia  unless 
the  British  are  willing  to  cut  the  stand¬ 
ard  companies  in  on  the  exploitation  of 
the  exclusive  British  concession  within 
the  nation  of  Iran.  Do  not  overlook  the 
important  factor  of  the  American  flag 
in  the  negotiations.  This  is  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  international  oil  monopolists 
as  they  sit  tonight  in  London  making 
decisions  for  the  State  Department  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  evening  follow¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Truman  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress,  Mr.  Charles  Rayner, 
petroleum  adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State,  in  a  speech  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ill., 
said: 

Oil  has  become  more  of  a  vital  force  in  in¬ 
fluencing  peace  and  prosperity  throughout 
the  world,  for  its  ramifications  go  far  be¬ 
yond  those  of  other  commodities.  It  reaches 
and  brings  its  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
economic  welfare  of  nations,  and  it  involves 
political  and  military  considerations  of  far- 
reaching  potentialities. 
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Mr.  President,  Mr.  Rayner  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  the  Near  East  and  Middle 
East  have  become  the  center  of  the 
world’s  oil  industry,  that  half,  and  po¬ 
tentially  much  more  than  half,  of  all 
known  oil  reserves  are  to  be  found  in  this 
area;  and  he  observes: 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  appreciate 
how  important  may  be  our  political  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  various  countries  and  the 
small  sheikdoms  that  make  up  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Rayner  makes  quite 
clear  that  the  big  oil  producers  today  are 
in  the  dominant  position  throughout  the 
world.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  Mr.  Malcom 
Hobbs,  able  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Overseas  News  Agency,  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OUR  EXPANDING  OIL  INTERESTS 

(By  Malcolm  Hobbs) 

Washington. — The  dramatic  political  de¬ 
velopments  surrounding  the  new  United 
States  foreign  policy  in  the  Near  East  have 
overshadowed  recent  economic  developments 
in  which  America  has  strengthened  its  hold¬ 
ings  in  rich  Middle  East  oil  fields. 

These  significant  and  important  economic 
steps  have  taken  place  coincidentally  with 
the  evolving  of  President  Truman's  policy  to 
secure  America's  political  frontiers  in  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

Two  weeks  ago,  two  important  American 
oil  companies — Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
and  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co. — Joined  with 
Britain’s  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  to  form  Mid¬ 
dle  East  Pipelines,  Ltd.  The  purpose  of  the 
new  company  is  to  construct  another  1,000 
miles  of  pipe  line  to  connect  the  oil  fields  of 
Iran  and  Kuwait  with  the  Mediterranean. 
Stock  in  the  company  will  be  distributed  so 


that  Jersey  will  have  40  percent,  Socony  10 
percent,  and  Anglo-Iranian  50  percent.  In 
return  for  financial  backing,  Anglo-Iranian 
has  agreed  to  provide  the  American  com¬ 
panies  with  “substantial  quantities  of  crude 
oil  for  a  period  of  years.” 

This  represents  the  first  return  for  Ameri¬ 
can  oil  interests  from  the  deal  signed  last 
December  26  in  which  British  interests  agreed 
to  share  with  the  Americans  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Middle  East  oil  resources.  This 
agreement  culminated  the  uphill  struggle 
of  the  Americans — started  shortly  after 
World  War  I — against  the  exclusive  control 
by  the  British  of  Middle  East  oil  concessions. 

Three  weeks  ago,  contracts  were  placed  for 
the  construction  of  another  pipe  line  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Arabian  American  Oil  Co., 
which  has  exclusive  rights  over  Saudi  Arabi¬ 
an  resources.  Arabian  American  is  owned 
by  Standard  Oil  of  California  and  the  Texas 
Co.  Its  pipe  line  is  a  big  30-inch  project 
costing  $80,000,000,  scheduled  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  1949.  It  will  cross  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Completion  of  the  two  new  pipe  lines  will 
give  American  interests  a  hold  on  three  vital 
lines  stretching  into  this  rich  region.  Amer¬ 
ican  companies  already  have  an  interest  in 
the  line  which  carries  oil  from  the  Iraq  fields 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

On  March  12  the  Arabian  American  Oil 
Co.  announced  that  an  agreement  whereby 
Standard  of  New  Jersey  and  Socony-Vacuum 
would  join  Standard  of  California  and  the 
Texas  Co.  as  stockholders  of  Arabian  Ameri¬ 
can  awaited  only  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  certain  British  objections  to  the  deal. 
An  agreement  in  principle  giving  Jersey  30 
percent  and  Socony-Vacuum  10  percent  of 
Arabian  American’s  capital  stock  had  been 
announced  last  December.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  bolster  Arabian  American’s  finan¬ 
cial  structure  by  about  $227,000,000. 

Another  American  oil  company — Gulf — 
has  joint  control  with  Anglo-Iranian  of  the 
Kuwait  Oil  Co.  Its  fields  are  the  newest  in 
the  Middle  East,  located  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  welter  of  developments  in  interna¬ 
tional  oil  serve  to  accent  two  facts:  That 
American  oil  interests  are  increasing  their 
international  holdings  and  control  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  and  that  the  American  rise  is 
coupled  with  a  British  decline.  Up  until 
the  1920’s  the  United  States  had  no  signifi¬ 
cant  foreign  oil  supplies.  Diplomatic  pro¬ 
tests  over  Britain’s  monopolistic  position  in 
the  Middle  East  secured  a  concession  for 
the  United  States  in  Iraq.  American  engi¬ 
neers  discovered  the  richest  reserves  in  the 
world  in  Saudi  Arabia  after  Britain  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  region  was  unproductive. 
The  recent  deals  with  Anglo-Iranian  have 
strengthened  the  United  States  position  con¬ 
siderably.  The  two  new  pipe  lines  will  bring 
Middle  East  oil  direct  to  the  Mediterranean, 
eliminating  tanker  shipments  through  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Suez 
Canal,  where  the  British  have  been  able  to 
collect  a  toll  levy  of  18  cents  a  barrel. 

In  contrast  to  the  picture  after  World 
War  I,  American  oil  concessions  abroad  now 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  those  of  the  British. 
There  is  added  significance  to  this  in  that 
the  United  States  is  a  big  oil  producer  within 
its  own  borders,  while  Britain  has  relied  com¬ 
pletely  on  foreign  oil  for  security  since  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill’s  decision  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  to  convert  the  Royal  Navy  from 
coal  to  oil. 

Today  British  companies  have  concessions 
in  Iran,  North  Borneo,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Kuwait, 
India,  Malaya,  Ceylon,  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  Trinidad,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela. 
Americans  have  properties  in  all  these  coun¬ 
tries  except  India  and  Iran,  with  additional 
holdings  in  Canada,  Bahrein,  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

In  an  unheralded  but  significant  speech 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Ill.,  on  the  13th  of  this 
month,  Mr.  Charles  Rayner,  the  State  De¬ 
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partment’s  petroleum  adviser,  stated  that 
United  States  interests  now  own  or  control 
59  percent  of  the  total  known  oil  reserves 
in  the  world.  He  stressed  “the  increasing 
importance  of  our  foreign  reserves  to  our 
national  economy.” 

In  terms  of  the  Middle  East,  Mr.  Rayner 
said:  “I  cannot  stress  the  importance  of 
this  part  of  the  world  too  strongly.  With 
oil  reserves  known  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
known  reserves  of  the  United  States  *  *  * 

it  may  well  be  that  the  Middle  East  will 
ultimately  become  the  center  of  gravity  of 
world  oil  production.  It  is  not  difficult 
therefore,  to  appreciate  how  important  may 
be  our  political  relationship  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  and  small  sheikdoms  that  make 
up  that  part  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident.  Mr.  Hobbs  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  two  important  American  oil 
companies  have  just  joined  with  Britain’s 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  to  form  Middle 
East  Pipelines,  Ltd.  The  purpose  of 
the  new  company  is  to  construct  another 
1,000  miles  of  pipe  line  to  connect  the  oil 
fields  of  Iran  and  Kuwait  with  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Mr.  Hobbs  states: 

This  represents  the  first  return  for  Ameri¬ 
can  oil  interests  from  the  deal  signed  last 
December  26  in  which  British  interests  agreed 
to  share  with  the  Americans  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Middle  East  oil  resources. 

I  take  it,  Mr.  President,  that  because 
of  the  powerful  position  which  the  Stand¬ 
ard  companies  today  occupy  in  the  Near 
East  and  Middle  East,  the  British  have 
finally  agreed  to  cut  them  in  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  vast  oil  fields  of  Iran 
over  which  the  British  since  1901  have 
held  exclusive  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  I  have  submitted  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  amendment  raises  cer¬ 
tain  basic  questions  in  regard  to  the 
Turkish-Greek  loan  and  to  our  Nation’s 
foreign  policy  in  respect  to  the  Near  and 
Middle  East.  First,  I  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  once  more  to  the  fact  that  an  inter¬ 
national  oil  agreement  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Second,  I  wish  to  raise  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  having  the  Big  Five  dic¬ 
tate  American  Foreign  Policy.  Third,  I 
wish  to  raise  the  question  of  why  our 
State  Department  acts  as  a  messenger 
boy,  a  front  man,  a  salesman,  a  protector 
for  whatever  deals  the  Big  Five  attempt 
to  negotiate  with  foreign  nations.  I 
raise  now  the  question  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  oil  cartel,  a  combination  of  the 
British  Oil  monopolies  and  the  five  ma¬ 
jor  oil  companies  in  America.  What  are 
the  arrrangements?  What  was  the 
agreement  of  1928  which  has  lead  to 
the  discussions  now  under  way  in  Lon¬ 
don;  what  agreement  have  they  reached 
in  regard  to  markets  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  oil  reserves  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East?  I  question  the  binding 
nature  of  those  agreements  on  our  State 
Department  and  the  American  people. 
And  what  have  the  Standard  Oil  Cos. 
got  to  do  with  the  pending  measure? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the 
Greek-Turkish  deal  has  been  proposed 
as  a  political  insurance  policy  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Cos.  It  carries  out  the 
pledge  of  the  State  Department  to 
them  that  the  American  flag  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  protect  them  and  it  demon¬ 
strates  that  American  fortunes  and  lives 
stand  ready  to  protect  their  interests. 
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In  all  good  conscience  to  clarify  this  sit¬ 
uation  and  in  order  that  our  State  De¬ 
partment  shall  not  become  a  way-station 
for  the  lobbyists  and  agents  of  the  oil 
cartels,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
amendment  I  have  offered.  There  is 
full  and  adequate  time  to  discuss  the 
effect  of  international  oil  cartels  on  our 
foreign  policy  when  we  debate  the  inter¬ 
national  oil  agreement.  At  least  now,  in 
order  to  make  clear  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  that  it  is  the  actual  poverty,  hunger, 
and  destitution  of  the  Greek  people 
which  move  the  Senate,  I  urge  that  we 
adopt  the  amendment  which  I  have  pro¬ 
posed. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield,  to  permit  me  to 
make  an  insertion  in  the  Record? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  been  farming  out 
the  floor  all  the  afternoon.  The  Chair 
has  been  very  generous  about  it  because 
he  wishes  to  cooperate.  But  the  Chair 
thinks  both  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  Chair  agree  that  he  should  conclude 
his  address  now  without  further  inter¬ 
ruption. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
discussing  our  reservations  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  did 
yeoman  service  in  securing  American 
participation  in  the  United  Nations.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  my  own  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  part  he  played  in  that  mat¬ 
ter.  But  I  cannot  conceal  my  disap¬ 
pointment  to  find  that  now,  confronted 
with  the  opposition  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  bypassing  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  he  sponsors  an  amendment  which, 
in  its  effect,  is  no  different  from  the  old 
League  reservations.  I  recall  that  in  1919 
he  fought  valiantly  for  putting  reserva¬ 
tions  into  our  League  adherence.  I  re¬ 
call  that  as  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  he  insisted  that  America,  and 
America  alone,  should  decide  whether  or 
not  she  had  lived  up  to  her  international 
obligations,  if  she  decided  to  leave  the 
League.  The  Vandenberg  amendment, 
the  Vandenberg  reservation  to  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  UN,  is  more  skillfully 
drawn.  He  would  leave  to  the  UN  a  veto 
over  our  Greek-Turkish  aid  plan,  pro¬ 
vided  the  UN  sets  up  its  own  system  of 
aid  which  makes  our  own  unnecessary 
or  undesirable.  But  was  it  not  our  duty 
under  the  UN  Charter  to  take  the  whole 
problem  to  the  UN  from  the  beginning? 
Did  we  have  the  moral  right  to  confront 
the  UN  with  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
then  stand  back  and  say  that  if  the  UN 
itself,  without  our  aid,  can  match  our 
own  prodigious  effort  we  will  pull  out? 
Are  we  not  setting  up  a  new  kind  of  reser¬ 
vation  to  our  participation  in  running  the 
machinery  of  international  cooperation. 
Are  we  not,  therefore,  following  a  tragic 
course  parallel  to  our  League  action  in 
1919? 

The  League  of  Nations  that  began  to 
function  without  the  participation  of  the 
United  States,  the  strongest  power  in  the 
world,  the  power  that  had  initiated  the 
League  idea  and  had  renounced  every 
selfish  territorial  demand  at  Versailles 
and  had  asked  only  for  the  universal 


adoption  of  that  idea,  was  off  to  a  diffi¬ 
cult  start.  But  it  did  get  into  success¬ 
ful  operation  and  it  did  settle  a  number 
of  lesser  international  disputes  that 
threatened  to  burst  into  large-scale  war. 
It  is  not  without  its  symbolic  implica¬ 
tions  that  one  of  the  conflicts  it  settled 
was  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria. 

What  killed  the  League  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  peace?  It  was  the  decision 
of  the  great  powers  to  act  outside  of 
the  League  instead  of  acting  collective¬ 
ly  within  the  League.  Frequently  the 
decision  to  ignore  the  League  was  not 
motivated  by  selfish  aggrandizement,  by 
sinister  ambition,  or  ulterior  motive. 
Frequently  the  bypassing  of  the  League 
was  done  for  the  best  of  motives — for 
peace,  for  order,  for  stability,  for  jus¬ 
tice.  But  whatever  the  motive,  the  by¬ 
passing  of  the  League  weakened  it  and 
helped  to  kill  the  peace. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Locarno 
Pact,  signed  in  1925  by  the  major 
European  powers — all  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  pact  renounced 
war  and  guaranteed  frontiers.  Its  ob¬ 
jectives  were  beyond  reproach.  But  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  testimony  of  Sumner  Welles 
as  given  in  his  book  The  Time  for  De¬ 
cision: 

The  agreements  signed  at  Locarno  were 
acclaimed  throughout  the  world  as  a  great 
achievement.  *  *  *  Yet,  in  retrospect, 

one  is  again  bound  to  ask  why  the  pro-, 
visions  ol  the  Covenant  of  the  League  were 
of  greater  value  merely  because  they  were 
written  at  Locarno.  *  *  *  In  reality,  the 

only  practical  results  of  the  Locarno  treaties 
were  to  weaken  gravely  the  authority  of  an 
already  sadly  undermined  league. 

But,  of  course,  it  was  the  sinister  by¬ 
passing  of  the  League — by  Japan  in 
Manchuria,  Italy  in  Ethiopia,  and  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  in  Spain — which  gave 
the  League  the  death  blow.  And  we 
might  cite  also  the  damage  done  by 
England  and  France  in  refusing  to  per¬ 
mit  the  League  to  take  more  effective 
action  against  the  aggressors.  Here  is 
Sumner  Welles’  analysis: 

In  1931,  the  international  horizon  was 
still  further  darkened  by  Japan’s  decision 
that  the  moment  had  arrived  when  her  am¬ 
bition  to  extend  her  hegemony  over  the 
Asiatic  continent  could  safely  be  carried  out. 
Her  rape  of  the  three  Manchurian  provinces, 
and  her  subsequent  decision  to  abandon  the 
League  because  of  the  mild  reproof  admin¬ 
istered,  brought  the  League  face  to  face  with 
its  greatest  issue.  The  Baldwin  government 
in  England  refused  to  countenance  any 
forceful  action.  Notice  was  thereby  given 
to  the  rising  forces  within  Germany  and 
Italy  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  im¬ 
potent  in  the  face  of  the  most  flagrant  and 
brutal  aggression. 

The  failure  of  the  League  to  take  action 
in  this  case  was  the  chief  cause  for  Mus¬ 
solini’s  aggression  against  Ethiopia;  for  the 
triumph  of  fascism  in  Spain;  and  for  Hit¬ 
ler’s  decision  to  proceed  with  the  creation 
by  force  of  his  “greater  Germany.”  Never 
was  any  decision  more  fatal  in  its  conse¬ 
quences  than  that  reached  in  1932  by  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
when  they  permitted  the  League  to  _  be 
emasculated. 

But  why  did  France  and  England  per¬ 
mit  the  League  to  be  emasculated?  The 
policy  of  League  emasculation  was 
another  phase  of  the  Munich  policy  of 
German  appeasement.  And  both  of 
these  policies  were  motivated  by  a  patho¬ 
logical  hatred  of  Russia.  The  ruling 


cliques  in  France  and  England  at  that 
time,  supported  by  powerful  commercial 
financial  interests  in  this  country,  want¬ 
ed  a  strengthened  Germany  turned 
toward  Russia;  they  wanted  Germany 
to  destroy  Russia  after  a  great  struggle 
from  which  Germany  itself  would  emerge 
so  weakened  she  would  be  incapable  of 
turning  westward.  How  futile  that 
policy  proved  to  be,  we  all  know  now. 
How  immoral  that  policy  was  we  are  all 
agreed  now.  But  how  many  lives  were 
twisted,  maimed,  and  destroyed  before 
we  learned  those  lessons.  How  much 
misery  and  heartache  were  sown  for 
other  generations  to  reap  before  we  saw 
the  light. 

Yet  what  is  proposed  now?  It  is  hard 
to  believe — and  many  will  resist  believ¬ 
ing — that  we  are  following  the  tragic 
course  of  the  twenties  and  thirties,  that 
we  are  repeating  the  measures  we  have 
just  learned  to  condemn  for  their  in¬ 
calculable  folly. 

Motivated  by  fear  and  hatred  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  we  are  undermining  the  United 
Nations.  Remember  the  League?  Mo¬ 
tivated  by  fear  and  hatred  of  Russia  we 
are  arming  Fascist  reaction  in  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Remember  Germany?  Moti¬ 
vated  by  fear  and  hatred  of  Russia,  we 
are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  corrupt  and 
dispossessed  warmongers  throughout  the 
world  who  see  in  a  Russo-American 
struggle  a  chance  for  them  to  recapture 
power.  Remember  Hitler? 

But  it  will  be  charged  I  am  looking  at 
only  one  side  of  the  picture,  that  I  am 
ignoring  the  role  of  Russia  and  the 
growth  of  communism  in  recent  years, 
that  I  am  appeasing  Russia.  Let  us  be 
clear  about  appeasement.  It  has  become 
a  historic  word  with  a  settled  meaning. 
It  means  making  concessions,  not  justi¬ 
fied  by  morality,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying 
the  demands  of  an  aggressive  nation,  a 
nation  whose  appetite  is  merely  whetted 
by  the  concessions. 

Now  who  can  honestly  say  that  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  Greek-Turkish  dispute  to  the 
UN  would  be  appeasement?  Who  can 
fairly  say  that  throwing  the  spotlight  of 
the  organized  conscience  of  mankind  on 
the  true  nature  of  the  Greek  or  Turkish 
problem  would  appease  anybody?  No, 
the  issue  is  not  appeasement;  it  is  peace 
through  international  cooperation. 

Nor  is  it  appeasement  to  discuss  with 
Russia  claims  based  on  history,  claims 
whose  justice  was  once  tacitly  conceded 
by  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dardenelles.  Nor  is  it  appeasement  to 
discuss  with  Russia  the  protection  of  her 
security  in  a  world  still  haunted  by 
atomic  warfare. 

No;  the  issue  is  peace  through  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation.  That  is  the  real  is¬ 
sue,  the  only  issue — and  I  want  to  quote 
the  prophetic  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
uttered  during  the  fight  for  the  League 
of  Nations: 

The  imperialist  wants  no  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  but  if,  in  response  to  the  universal 
cry  of  masses  everywhere,  there  is  to  be  one, 
he  is  interested  to  secure  one  suited  to  his 
own  purposes — 

Those  words  sound  strangely  as  if 
they  might  have  been  uttered  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  present  situation.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  continued — 

one  that  will  permit  him  to  continue  the 
historic  game  of  pawns  and  peoples — the 
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juggling  of  provinces,  the  old  balance  of 
power,  and  the  inevitable  wars  attendant 
upon  these  things.  The  reservation  proposed 
would  perpetuate  the  old  order.  Does  any 
one  really  want  to  see  the  old  game  played 
again?  Can  any  one  really  venture  to  take 
part  in  reviving  the  old  order?  The  League 
is  the  bulwark,  and  the  only  bulwark  of  the 
rising  democracy  of  the  world  against  the 
forces  of  imperialism  and  reaction. 

That  uncannily  prophetic  warning 
went  unheeded  in  1919.  Shall  we  make 
the  same  mistake  again? 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  reaction 
to  what  is  now  contemplated,  especially 
in  foreign  nations. 

'We  cannot  fly  in  the  face  of  history. 
In  the  Near  East  and  Middle  East  change 
is  long  overdue.  Bottling  up  the  forces 
of  unrest  is  the  surest  way  to  cause  an 
explosion.  Britain  has  pursued  such  a 
policy  for  2  years,  with  tragic  results. 
But  are  we  under  any  illusions  as  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  proposed  that  we  carry 
on  the  British  policy  intact?  Listen  to 
this  recent  Athens  radio  broadcast, 
quoted  by  CBS: 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  American 
policy  outlined  by  Truman  is  a  considerable 
improvement  over  Winston  Churchill’s  Ful¬ 
ton  speech.  •  *  *  Churchill  made  state¬ 

ments  about  friendship  with  Russia,  stress¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  having  a  general  under¬ 
standing  on  foreign  policy.  Truman  made 
no  mention  whatsoever  of  any  getting  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  of  any  direct 
effort  to  improve  understanding  between 
America  and  Russia.  Churchill  had  taken 
good  care  to  fit  his  plan  into  the  United 
Nations  framework.  But  Truman  decided  to 
follow  an  independent  policy.  •  *  *  He 

places  at  the  disposal  of  every  endangered 
state  collossal  material,  and  if  necessary, 
the  military  might  of  America. 

Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  President,  our  unilat¬ 
eral  policy  is  proving  a  great  boon  to  the 
reactionary,  royalist  Fascist  in  Greece. 

Listen  to  this  echo  from  the  other  end 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spanish  ra¬ 
dio  said  on  March  17: 

If  any  man  has  cause  to  rejoice  intensely 
over  Mr.  Truman’s  message,  that  man  is 
Winston  Churchill.  What  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  him  suffer,  Mr.  Truman  is  making 
amends  for. 

From  the  Arab  Middle  East,  we  have 
this  observation  made  over  the  Jaffa  ra¬ 
dio,  on  March  14: 

Truman’s  speech  bodes  no  good  for  the 
possibilities  of  maintaining  peace  in  the 
world.  Such  a  problem  should  be  submitted 
to  the  most  competent  organization  so  far 
established  for  settling  these  matters:  the 
UNO.  If  Greece  and  Turkey  fear  aggression, 
they  should  resort  to  the  UNO. 

Our  friends  in  France  are  not  happy. 
The  newspaper  L’Aurore — meaning  “the 
dawn” — commented  on  March  15: 

United  States  foreign  policy  seems  to  have 
resolved  the  world  into  two  blocs.  If  that  is 
so,  there  is  no  hope  of  establishing  a  lasting 
peace  and  collective  security. 

Another  French  paper,  Les  Echos, 
charges  that  America  is  determined  to 
create  markets  for  its  exports,  and  says: 

If  this  kind  of  distribution  is  to  become 
a  coherent  system  throughout  the  world,  it 
should  not  be  organized  by  one  country 
alone  but  by  the  United  Nations. 

And  we  have  drawn  a  very  solemn 
warning  from  the  Dutch.  Their  inter¬ 


national  commentator,  de  Jong,  pre¬ 
dicted  in  a  broadcast  March  15: 

The  new  American  policy  would  encourage 
the  die-hard  reactionary  elements  in  all 
countries,  who  are  not  even  capable  of  set¬ 
tling  their  own  domestic  affairs,  let  alone 
international  issues. 

He  predicted  that — 

The  American  people  will  certainly  be  sur¬ 
prised  some  day  when  the  repercussions  of 
its  strong-arm  policy  become  apparent  to 
all  and  sundry. 

I  think  you  will  find  these  other  ob¬ 
servations  of  de  Jong,  reported  by  our 
Government  monitoring  service  on 
March  17,  of  interest.  I  quote: 

The  corrupt  and  reactionary  Greek  ruling 
class  is  left  free  to  carry  on.  *  *  * 

If  one  pictures  how  America  would  feel 
if  masses  of  Russian  weapons  and  military 
instructors  were  poured  into  Cuba  or  Mex¬ 
ico,  one  can  imagine  what  Soviet  reactions 
to  the  President’s  speech  were  like.  *  *  r  * 

The  Americans  would  do  well  to  realize 
that  a  mere  anti-Communist  policy  is  not 
enough.  It  is  bound  to  be  ineffective  and 
of  no  constructive  value  whatever.  The 
crux  of  the  whole  issue  is  whether  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  stamp  out  misery, 
hunger,  starvation,  and  squalor  in  those 
countries  which  have  now  become  American 
protectorates  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It 
is  also  that  particular  aspect  of  American 
policy,  which  has  aroused  doubts  in  the 
mind3  of  those  who  know  the  socially  ruth¬ 
less  character  of  present-day  America. 

And  here  is  comment  from  Italy: 

ITALIANS  SEE  IMPORTANCE 

In  Rome,  the  independent  newspaper  II 
Messagero  said  the  President’s  message  was 
the  most  important  one  since  promulgation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823. 

‘‘It  took  more  than  100  years  and  two 
great  wars  for  the  United  States  to  abandon 
its  isolationism  so  resolutely,  proclaiming 
that  henceforth  its  policy  assumes  world¬ 
wide  scope,”  said  II  Messagero,  the  only  paper 
in  Rome  to  devote  an  editorial  to  the  mes¬ 
sage. 

“The  speech  and  the  program  it  repre¬ 
sents  are  important  and  impressive  because 
behind  respectable  arguments  of  general  pol¬ 
icy  lie  the  Influence  of  colossal  economic 
interests — industrial,  banking,  and  commer¬ 
cial — which,  united  and  fused  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy,  constitute  that  formi¬ 
dable  mechanism  of  global  expansion,  which 
is  American  imperialism." 

Our  friends  across  the  seas  are  not 
pleased  at  all,  Mr.  President. 

Here  is  comment  from  France: 

L’Orde — De  Gaullist: 

We  don’t  know  what  repercussions  the 
speech  will  have  on  the  Moscow  Conference, 
but  we  don’t  think  it  can  serve  the  cause  of 
international  peace. 

The  harsh  truth  is  that  the  United  States 
is  establishing  its  influence  in  the  Middle 
East  on  the  ruins  of  British  influence,  but 
face  to  face  with  the  Soviet  thrust.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  on  one  side  or  the  other 
which  resembles  the  peace  of  right  and 
freedom. 

L’Epoque — right-wing : 

A  UN  commission  i3  at  present  investi¬ 
gating  the  question  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  disorders  in  northern  Greece,  and  after 
the  Truman  speech  it  would  be  difficult  for 
it  to  put  the  Athens  Government  in  the 
wrong  and  exonerate  the  rebels. 

French  radio — in  German  to  Ger¬ 
many: 

Truman’s  statement  that  United  States 
interests  were  extending  far  beyond  Greece 


and  Turkey  and  were  including  all  the  world, 
is  astounding  because  it  represents  the  un¬ 
disguised  proclamation  of  a  right  of  world 
control  (weltaufsichtsrecht)  by  the  highest 
United  States  authority. 

That  is  the  reaction  everywhere  of  the 
peoples  of  other  nations,  that  we  are  set¬ 
ting  out  to  conquer  the  world. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  sorry,  but  the 
Presiding  Officer  has  ruled  that  I  am  not 
permitted  to  yield  any  further. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  May  I  pat  an  address  in 
the  Record? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No; 
unless  the  Senator  from  Idaho  wishes  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  to  put  the  material  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Yes;  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  it  be  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  if  I  place  something  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  It  would  be  agreeable 
to  me. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  lose  the  floor  if 
he  yields  for  the  purpose  of  the  trans¬ 
action  of  any  business. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Very  well.  Then  I  can¬ 
not  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  the  Senator  further 
yield,  then,  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  For  a  question,  but  no 
business — no  monkey  business  here. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  There  are  no  monkeys  in 
the  Senate;  there  is  no  monkey  busi¬ 
ness  here  at  all.  But  will  the  Senator 
tell  me  who  is  going  to  take  the  floor 
when  he  yields  the  floor? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  further  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Yes;  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  will  take  the  floor,  in  the 
event  the  Senator  from  Idaho  should  lose 
the  floor  or  yield  it?  Can  the  Senator 
enlighten  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Anything  is  possible. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  sure  it  is,  as  the 
result  of  what  is  going  on  here  now. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  French  radio, 
beamed  to  the  Germans,  in  German,  went 
on  to  say  this: 

This  right  would  finally  lead  to  a  claim 
for  world  domination.  The  envisaged  help 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  entails  an  advance  of 
United  States  power  toward  the  frontiers  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  will  regard  this  as  any¬ 
thing  but  a  provocation.  She  will  never  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  United  States  security  must 
be  defended  immediately  outside  the  Russian 
frontiers.  *  *  * 
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The  United  States  is  prepared  to  come  to 
an  understanding;  that  is,  they  want  to 
maintain  their  predominant  position  under 
all  circumstances. 

I  quote  from  Canadian  newspapers. 
The  Montreal  Star  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  need  for  such  action,  but  added, 
in  discussing  Canada’s  participation  in 
European  relief: 

There  is  no  question  of  Canada  being 
asked  to  take  part  in  the  additional  Ameri¬ 
can  project  of  providing  assistance  to  the 
Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

This  United  States  action  is  regarded  here 
as  being  strictly  in  the  field  of  power  politics. 

That  statement  comes  from  Canada, 
our  next  door  neighbor.  Her  people 
should  be  tolerant  to  us  if  any  people 
are  going  to  be. 

The  Montreal  Star  continues: 

This  is  not  a  league  in  which  they  let  us 
play  around,  our  external-affairs  expert  told 
the  Star. 

The  Victoria  Colonist: 

The  effect  of  President  Truman’s  request 
*  *  *  could,  in  the  long  run,  have  an  ad¬ 

verse  repercussion  on  the  United  Nations  as 
an  effective  instrument  for  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace. 

The  London  (Canada)  Free  Press: 

If  Russia  and  the  United  States  meet  in  a 
naked  clash  of  power  politics,  the  future  of 
the  United  Nations  is  dark  Indeed. 

These  statements  are  all  from  our 
neighbors,  some  near,  some  far,  some 
friendly,  some  not  so  friendly,  but  one 
theme  runs  through  all  the  statements, 
namely  that  we  are  setting  out  to  con¬ 
quer  the  world.  They  fear  us  because  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  and  we  are  in  danger 
of  turning  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
against  us. 

The  Vatican  radio  has  this  to  say: 

After  pointing  out  that  unless  concrete  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken,  world  peace  will  be  endangered. 
Truman  said  that  the  free  peoples  must  be 
helped  to  maintain  their  freedom.  This 
means  that  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  past 
year  through  an  almost  uninterrupted  series 
of  conferences  have  led  to  nothing.  *  *  * 

Now  the  peoples  see  with  terror  that  the 
leaders  who  hold  the  world’s  fate  in  their 
hands  and  who  will  decide  the  triumph  or 
failure  of  peace  are  more  or  less  powerless 
to  stem  the  water  which  inundates  the  ship 
of  peace  on  all  sides,  and  are  forced  to  tell 
those  who  confidently  embarked  that  the 
vessel  threatens  to  capsize,  dragging  all  with¬ 
in  it  into  the  vortex. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  find  one 
cheerful  note  in  all  the  foreign  press. 

Tyoekansan  Sanomat,  Helsinki,  Fin¬ 
land,  says: 

A  stupefying  point  in  Truman’s  speech  is 
the  part  where  he  refers  to  totalitarian  states 
and  in  this  connection  mentions  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 

In  the  opinion  of  an  ordinary  Eupropean, 
there  are  not  in  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  any  other  totalitarian 
states  of  a  Fascist  type  than  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Naturally,  the  buying  of  two  complete  na¬ 
tions — 

Hear  that,  Mr.  President,  The  Finnish 
newspaper  says: 

Naturally,  the  buying  of  two  complete  na¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  military  bases  will 
seriously  injure  the  pacific  development  of 
International  relations. 


The  London  News  Chronicle — that  is 
a  liberal  newspaper — says: 

It  seems  that  the  United  States  has  become 
aware  of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
which  moral  and  material  power  entail.  But 
the  mantle  of  power  is  not  easily  assumed, 
and  the  absence  in  Mr.  Truman’s  remarks  of 
the  slightest  subtlety  or  diplomatic  finesse 
may  involve  the  State  Department  in  unex¬ 
pected  difficulties. 

That  is  of  great  significance,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  eyes  of  our  British 
friends.  They  are  always  very  subtle  in 
their  diplomacy,  and  our  brutal  ap¬ 
proach  really  has  them  worried. 

The  Daily  Herald,  Labor  Party  organ: 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man's  statement  is  its  pessimism.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is.  To  what  extent  will  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  accept  the  thesis  that  the 
well-being  of  the  world  rests  mainly  on  the 
might  of  the  United  States  as  a  counter- 
force  to  the  might  of  Russia? 

If  that  belief  takes  hold — and  is  matched 
as  it  will  be  by  increasing  anti-American 
reaction  in  Russia — the  prospect  of  an  armed 
clash  between-  the  two  greatest  powers  on 
earth  becomes  frighteningly  clear. 

The  Manchester  Guardian : 

This  is  not  the  moment  for  hasty  judg¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  absurd  and  unworthy 
for  us  to  condemn  the  United  States  for  try¬ 
ing  to  do  what  we  have  tried  and  failed  to  do. 
At  most,  we  can  criticize  the  method  chosen. 

Even  though  we  support  the  American 
point  of  view  and  welcome  American  help, 
we  cannot  easily  accept  a  balance  of  power 
which  would  leave  Russia  and  the  United 
States  face  to  face  in  Europe  and  the  Near 
East. 

The  Bulgarian  Telegraph  Agency 
quoted  former  Greek  Foreign  Minister 
Sofianopoulos,  and  this  is  what  the  Greek 
Foreign  Minister  had  to  say: 

The  American  loan  (added)  to  the  gift  of 
military  equipment  will  be  a  catastrophe  if 
as  a  preliminary  condition,  the  basic  change 
of  the  existing  regime  in  Greece  is  not  stipu¬ 
lated.  It  will  .make  the  repressive  measures 
against  Greek  democrats  still  harder  and 
will  increase  tensions  in  the  Balkans.  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  regime  is  a  calam¬ 
ity  for  Greece  and  a  threat  to  peace  in  the 
Balkans  and  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  News, 
published  here  in  the  Nation’s  Capital 
for  a  business  clientele,  in  its  issue  of 
March  21,  1947,  blueprints  a  grandiose 
scheme  of  American  imperialism,  the 
same  thing  of  which  we  have  been  ac¬ 
cused  by  our  foreign  friends,  calculated, 
it  says,  to  cost  American  taxpayers  $31,- 
885,000,000.  I  have  not  checked  its  fig¬ 
ures  with  the  various  departments,  but 
in  the  article  the  United  States  News 
tells  where  the  money  is  coming  from 
and  where  it  is  going. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Aiding  deserv¬ 
ing  people,”  the  article  has  this  to  say: 

It  Isn’t  going  to  be  so  bad — this  job  of 
trying  to  run  the  world. 

Then  the  article  speaks  of  the  money 
and  goods  we  are  going  to  ship  all  over 
the  world.  In  another  part  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  appears  the  following: 

Americans  are  to  be  forced  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  outside  world.  Trade  will  be 
high  and  active  wherever  the  dollars  flow. 
Businessmen  will  do  well  to  get  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  world  trade  to  find  where  they 


may  fit  into  what  obviously  is  to  be  an  ex¬ 
panding  field  of  United  States  interest  and 
activity  abroad. 

I  am  still  quoting  from  the  United 
States  News,  and  listen  to  this  next  sen¬ 
tence,  for  it  is  important: 

It  is  to  be  settled  now  that  the  flag  will 
follow  the  dollar  into  the  far  reaches  of  many 
areas  in  the  world. 

But,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  the 
word  “flag”  in  this  context  is  a  polite 
word  for  American  boys^your  sons  and 
mine. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  rather 
truthful  statement  of  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  reasons  for  our  new  imperialistic  for¬ 
eign  policy.  The  economic  royalists, 
whom  Franklin  Roosevelt  so  aptly  named, 
are  back  in  the  saddle  and  are  setting 
out  to  exploit,  not  to  help,  the  world,  and 
the  first  step  in  this  grand  scheme  is  to 
be  certain  that  we  are  in  a  position  to 
defend  our  Middle  East  oil  investments. 

Barron’s  financial  paper,  said  March 
17  that  Truman’s  speech  “in  effect  cre¬ 
ates  an  American-trained  Turko-Greek 
Army  between  Russia  and  the  world’s 
largest  oil  reserves.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  March  14 
quoted  a  man  described  as  “a  big  oil  ex¬ 
ecutive”  who  exclaimed,  “Hallelujah;  it’s 
about  time.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
State  Department  has  become  subservi¬ 
ent  to  the  War  Department. 

The  attitude  has  been  adopted  that  it 
is  hopeless  to  try  to  get  along  peacefully 
with  Russia,  and  therefore  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  be  predicated  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  war  is  inevitable. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  outcry 
from  the  American  people  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  present  bill  would  have  been 
amended  in  any  way  to  even  make  a  ges¬ 
ture  toward  the  United  Nations. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  the  American 
people  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  amend¬ 
ments  in  no  way  alter  the  original  pro¬ 
posal  and  that  by  dragging  the  United 
Nations  into  the  picture  by  way  of  the 
back  door  we  have  only  added  insult  to 
the  injury  already  done  to  that  organi¬ 
zation  which  represents  mankind’s  only 
present  hope  of  maintaining  peace  in  the 
world. 

According  to  the  Gallup  poll,  the 
American  people  are  demanding  by  in¬ 
creasing  majorities  that  we  turn  over 
the  whole  problem  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Unless  that  demand  becomes  a 
crescendo  that  cannot  be  ignored,  pres¬ 
ent  indications  are  that  Congress,  fear¬ 
ful  of  being  labeled  as  Red  sympathizers, 
will  overwhelmingly  approve  this  plan  to 
start  our  Nation  on  the  road  of  power 
politics  from  which  there  can  be  no  turn¬ 
ing  back  short  of  atomic  war. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  have  in 
their  hearts  recognized  this  bill  for  what 
it  is,  and  some  have  had  the  courage 
publicly  to  lay  bare  the  true  purposes 
and  effects  of  this  bill.  They  have  de¬ 
nounced  it  as  an  adventure  into  power 
politics  and  imperialism.  They  have 
pointed  up  its  detour  around  the  United 
Nations  which  can  only  result,  finally,  in 
the  wrecking  of  that  great  organization 
for  world  peace. 
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They  have  not  hedged.  They  have  not 
said,  This  bill  is  perhaps  workable,  but 
I  would  prefer  it  to  be  strengthened  thus 
and  so.  They  have  denounced  it  for 
what  it  is.  It  is  my  hope  that  those  Sen¬ 
ators  will  continue  in  the  final  vote  to 
stand  by  their  convictions.  It  is  my  hope 
they  will  not  vote  for  the  bill  which  they 
have  rejected  so  categorically.  It  is  my 
hope  that  having  identified  a  potential 
threat  to  the  peace,  they  will  not  aggra¬ 
vate  that  threat  with  the  prestige  of  their 
vote. 

I  beg  each  Member  of  this  honorable 
body  to  take  inventory  of  the  effects  of 
the  grave  decision  which  we  are  about  to 
make.  Let  him  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  expressed 
in  their  letters  to  him.  The  people  are 
weary  and  sick  of  war.  The  people  are 
crying  for  peace. 

The  world  started  on  the  long  one-way 
street  to  World  War  II  when  Japan  was 
allowed  to  take  unilateral  action  in  its 
invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1931.  Is  each 
and  everyone  of  us  willing  to  examine 
this  proposal  and  deny  that  it  will  place 
us  on  a  similar  one-way  street  to  World 
War  III? 

One  may  say  that  Japan’s  action  in 
1931  was  an  act  of  aggression  whereas 
our  action  today  is  not.  Japan  did  not 
so  regard  what  we  now  call  the  invasion 
of  Manchuria.  It  called  it  merely,  an 
“incident.”  The  unholy  imperialist  in¬ 
vasion  of  China  was,  to  the  Japanese 
war  lords,  merely  the  “China  Incident.” 
It  thus  succeeded  in  justifying  its  action 
to  itself  and  its  people.  Some  of  us  may 
similarly  succeed  in  justifying  to  our¬ 
selves  the  sending  of  arms  and  troops  to 
Greece,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
justifying  it  to  the  American  people.  We 
cannot  pass  this  off  as  a  mere  Greek 
incident.  Japan’s  action  wrecked  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  was  immediately 
apparent  only  to  the  few  who  were  willing 
to  see,  but  now  we  all  acknowledge  its 
far  reaching  effects.  Our  action  will  just 
as  surely  wreck  the  United  Nations,  which 
Franklin  Roosevelt  termed  the  one  great 
asset  won  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
World  War  II. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  a  thing  apart. 
It  is  not  a  debating  society.  It  is  not  a 
musty  library,  or  an  international  archive 
for  the  repository  of  state  papers.  It 
does  not  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  accomplished  facts. 
Neither  is  it  something  which  will  grow 
in  a  vacuum  independent  of  the  actions 
of  its  members.  The  United  Nations  is 
its  members.  Insofar  as  it  limits  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  those  members,  it  involves  the 
surrender  of  some  of  their  freedom  of  un¬ 
ilateral  action,  or  sovereignty.  If  its 
members  refuse  to  be  bound  by  it  at  this 
early  stage  of  its  development  they  do 
not  leave  the  United  Nations  untouched. 
The  very  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  means 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  United  Nations, 
and — more  than  that — one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  components. 

When  the  United  States  withdraws  its 
support  of  UN  by  taking  unilateral  ac¬ 
tion  it  removes  one  of  the  principal  foun¬ 
dation  stones  of  that  international  struc¬ 
ture.  Without  the  United  States  there 
is  no  United  Nations.  It  may  become 
some  other  kind  of  an  organization  but 


when  we  take  this  step  we  will  have  auto¬ 
matically  disintegrated  the  UN  which  we 
now  know. 

All  of  the  other  saddening  effects  of 
such  an  action  on  our  part  are  corollary 
to  that  one  great  step  backward  into  war. 
But  they  are  no  less  real. 

If  we  send  guns  and  troops  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  bolster  corrupt  and  in¬ 
humane  governments  we  automatically 
place  our  stamp  of  approval  on  those 
governments. 

Are  we  trying  to  sell  democracy — our 
democracy — to  the  peoples  of  the  world  ? 
It  has  been  said  that  we  are,  and  that  is 
certainly  a  laudable  endeavor. 

But  how  strangely  we  implement  our 
purpose.  Is  the  Greek  monarchy  which 
starves  its  poor  and  jails  its  political  op¬ 
ponents  of  all  complexions,  our  kind  of 
democracy?  I  think  not.  But  what  will 
the  people  of  Greece  think  with  no  cri¬ 
teria  for  judgment  except  what  they  see 
in  their  own  country?  And  what  will  all 
of  the  downtrodden,  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  world  who  are  fighting  various 
degrees  of  fascism  think? 

We  had  a  sample  of  that  in  the  clip¬ 
pings  which  I  read  a  moment  ago. 

Surely  democracy  is  a  stronger  weapon 
against  communism  than  is  fascism  and 
monarchy.  Surely  we  will  create  more 
Communists  if  we  represent  to  the  people 
of  Greece  and  to  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  world  that  the  only  alternative  to 
fascism  and  Royalist  oppression  is  com¬ 
munism.  If  that  is  their  only  choice  they 
will  have  little  trouble  in  making  up  their 
minds.  Why  must  we  present  to  them 
this  impossible  dilemma? 

The  essence  of  a  democracy  is  its  free 
elections.  Without  that  instrument 
there  can  be  no  democracy.  That  is  al¬ 
most  a  complete  definition  of  democracy. 
And  yet  we  have  accepted,  with  straight- 
faced  righteousness,  the  results  of  an 
election  which  every  newspaperman  in 
Greece  knew  to  be  a  sham.  An  election 
which  was  preceded  by  mass  arrests  of 
all  opposition  leaders.  An  election  based 
on  registry  lists  heavily  padded  with  the 
dead,  the  absent,  and  the  incarcerated. 
An  election  before  which  the  Greek  peo¬ 
ple  were  intimidated  by  months  of  mili¬ 
tary  display,  of  strong-arm  force.  An 
election  which  followed  campaigns  by 
bands  of  brutal  ruffians,  known  as  “X”- 
ites,  who  roamed  the  countryside  beating 
and  killing  those  who  were  unwilling  to 
espouse  the  medieval  idea  of  royalism. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  an  election 
which  took  place  on  the  very  day  when 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  Souphoulis, 
said  in  a  radio  broadcast,  “The  condi¬ 
tions  for  a  free  election  do  not  exist  in 
Greece  today." 

We  say  in  effect,  that  is  the  kind  of 
election  which  makes  up  democracy. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  offer  you  to 
show  you  that  our  system  is  better  than 
communism.  Again  by  presenting  a  false 
dilemma  we  misrepresent  democracy  far 
miOre  effectively  than  could  any  Com¬ 
munist  agent. 

Indignation  throughout  our  country 
reached  terrific  proportions  when  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  in  1946  that  threats  of 
force  and  violence  kept  American  citi¬ 
zens  from  voting  in  the  State  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  Senate  took  cognizance  of 
that  Irregularity  in  Its  failure  to  admin¬ 


ister  the  oath  of  office  to  Theodore  G. 
Bilbo.  We  reaffirmed  that  a  free  elec¬ 
tion  is  the  foundation  stone  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  we  took  action  to  guard  that 
sacred  function. 

But  how  different  do  we  appear  abroad 
if  we  take  the  step  proposed  in  the  bill 
offered  by  the  able  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee? 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  take  this  ac¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  two  small  Mediter¬ 
ranean  countries  remote  from  our  shores. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  admit  freely 
that  if  we  embark  on  this  course  with 
respect  to  Greece  and  Turkey  we  will 
have  set  an  entirely  new  course  for  our 
ship  of  state. 

Our  foreign  policy  will  consist  of  an 
entirely  new  doctrine  which  will  find 
ready  use  in  crisis  after  crisis.  The  re¬ 
ports  in  the  press  of  the  world  which  I 
have  summarized  show  what  cheer  this 
policy  brings  to  the  remaining  outposts 
of  fascism  and  oppression.  Our  new 
definition  of  democracy  encourages  the 
Francos,  the  Perons,  and  Chiang  Kai- 
sheks,  to  rely  upon  a  new  arsenal  of 
autocracy — certainly  not  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  which  Roosevelt  described. 

And  who,  if  he  read  Business  Week,  a 
respected  organ  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  would  think  that  the  American 
action  which  would  be  authorized  in  this 
bill  was  aimed  at  relief  for  starving 
Greeks.  Business  Week’s  heading  for 
the  article  announcing  the  new  proposed 
policy  was: 

New  Diplomacy,  New  Business.  United 
States  Drive  To  Stop  Communism  Abroad 
Means  Heavy  Financial  Outlays  for  Bases, 
Relief,  and  Reconstruction.  But  in  Return 
American  Business  Is  Bound  To  Get  New 
Markets  Abroad. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal — than  which 
there  is  no  more  astute  financial  voice — 
reported  on  March  14  that  a  big  oil  ex¬ 
ecutive  greeted  the  new  policy  with  these 
words: 

Hallelujah!  It’s  about  time. 

And  the  Wall  Street  Journal  went  on 
to  explain: 

« 

The  United  States  needs  to  guard  its  grow¬ 
ing  vital  oil  Interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  might  add  by  way  of  further  explana¬ 
tion  that  United  States  oil  companies  own 
or  control  about  40  percent  of  the  Middle 
East  Oil.  And  Greece  and  Turkey  are 
strategic  points  from  which  to  guard  the 
communication  lines  to  those  oil  fields. 

But  these  business  publications  do  not 
mention  the  price  of  this  kind  of  new 
American  imperialism.  Neither  in  offi¬ 
cial  circles  have  we  seen  any  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  adoption 
of  this  proposal  can  eventually  cost. 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Harsch  writing  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  edition  of 
March  20  gives  us  one  estimate: 

It  is  believed — 

Mr.  Harsch  says — 

that  the  total  cost  for  a  few  European  coun¬ 
tries  would  run  about  $5,000,000,000  a  year. 

I  said  billions,  not  millions,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Harsch  then  adds  this  com¬ 
ment: 

Planners  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  they 
dare  at  this  moment  is  to  ask  for  the  first 
$400,000,000. 
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What  then  is  the  alternative? 

The  bill  sponsored  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  and  myself  provides 
for  full  relief  funds  to  aid  Greece.  It 
provides  no  relief  funds  for  Turkey,  and 
neither  does  the  bill  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan.  His  bill  provides  a 
lot  of  money  for  Turkey,  but  it  is  not  re¬ 
lief  money,  it  is  money  to  build  armies 
and  to  buy  guns. 

Under  the  terms  of  our  bill  that  relief 
would  be  administered  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  the  case  of  Greece  under  a  com¬ 
mission  similar  to  UNRRA  which  was 
killed  at  the  behest  of  the  United  States 
Government.  All  military  supplies  and 
aid  are  specifically  excluded.  Our  reso¬ 
lution  requests  a  full-scale  investigation 
of  the  whole  Near  East  and  Middle  East 
problem  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  supplementing  the  UN 
investigation  already  under  way  in 
Greece. 

The  resolution  directs  the  United 
States  representatives  to  UN  to  request 
an  emergency  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  consider  any  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  which  threatens  the  peace 
between  large  nations  or  small  in  the 
Near  East  and  Middle  East  areas.  I 
wrote  this  before  the  meeting  was  called, 
Mr.  President.  It  has  already  been  called 
I  understand  on  the  Palestine  question. 

It  requests  that  the  funds  for  relief 
which  would  be  appropriated  to  UN 
should  be  augmented  by  contributions 
from  other  member  nations.  The  United 
States  contribution  for  relief  would  be 
$250,000,000.  The  purely  relief  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  committee  proposal  amounts 
to  only  $100,000,000,  I  am  advised.  The 
rest  of  the  $400,000,000  would  go  for  mili¬ 
tary  expense  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Our  resolution  would  make  the  United 
States  relief  contribution  to  UN  contin¬ 
gent  on  the  receipt  of  assurances  from 
Greece  that  supplies  will  be  distributed 
without  discrimination  as  to  race,  creed, 
or  political  belief. 

The  alternative  resolution  likewise  in¬ 
corporates  the  section  of  the  committee 
bill  which  provides  for  immediate  aid 
through  an  advance  of  $100,000,000  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion.  With  trained  UNRRA  personnel 
still  available  to  UN  the  setting  up  of 
the  UN  commission,  thus,  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  even  more  quickly  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  United  States  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  the  job  by  itself. 

Thus  there  is  a  way  to  help  Greece, 
promote  the  cause  of  democracy,  and 
still  not  plunge  the  world  into  another 
nightmare  of  fear  and  violence.- 

That  way  is  to  rely  on  the  democratic 
elements  in  Greece,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  who  have  thus  far  been  unable  to 
express  themselves  through  normal  dem¬ 
ocratic  channels. 

They  want  peace,  not  the  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  civil  war  which  American  arms 
would  bring. 

They  want  bread,  not  the  merciless  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  black  market. 

They  want  political  freedom,  not  the 
rigid  dogma  of  communism  or  monarch¬ 
ism. 

And  they  have  leaders,  men  who  have 
been  thrust  aside  by  the  British  but  who 
have  clung  to  middle-of-the-road  dem¬ 
ocratic  principles. 


There  is  former  Premier  Souphoulis, 
and  there  is  the  former  foreign  minister, 
John  Sofianopoulous,  now  in  Paris,  a  man 
of  admitted  integrity  who  has  never  been 
associated  with  extremism. 

To  such  leaders  the  guerrillas  would 
surrender  their  arms,  confident  that  they 
would  not  be  shot  the  next  day. 

Such  leaders  could  form  a  coalition 
government  which,  with  the  assitance  of 
American  technical  experts,  could  get  the 
country  back  on  its  feet  financially  and 
prepare  it  for  genuine  elections — this 
time  supervised  by  the  United  Nations. 

To  such  a  government  the  United 
States  could  extend  an  RFC  loan  im¬ 
mediately,  and  more  economic  aid 
through  the  United  Nations  later. 

The  huge  proposed  expenditures  for 
military  items  would  be  eliminated  by  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  civil  war. 

Industry  could  be  developed  and  agri¬ 
culture  reorganized  with  American  guid¬ 
ance,  and  a  modern  educational  system 
could  be  instituted  under  supervision 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  Such  a  solution  would 
serve  the  long-suffering  Greek  people,  the 
taxpayers  of  America,  and  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

America  is  at  the  crossroads. 

We  can  spread  democracy  through  the 
world  or  help  destroy  it. 

We  can  use  our  great  economic 
strength  to  promote  better  living  stand¬ 
ards,  and  to  eliminate  the  international 
slums  that  breed  war;  or  we  can  place 
American  dollars  and  American  prestige 
behind  outmoded,  decadent  feudal  sys¬ 
tems. 

We  can  look  forward,  or  we  can  fix 
our  eyes  on  the  past. 

The  choice  is  ours. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Taylor’s 
speech, 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  For  what  purpose,  may 
I  ask? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  wish  to  make  a 
short  statement,  with  the  permission  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho,  to  follow 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  retain  the  floor  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  all  of  us  have 
been  extremely  busy,  and  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity,  because  of  conflicting 
committee  assignments,  to  attend  per¬ 
sonally  the  hearings  in  connection  with 
the  Greek-Turkish  loan  legislation. 

When  this  proposed  legislation,  with 
its  broad  implications,  was  first  pro¬ 
posed,  I  was  considerably  concerned.  At 
that  time  I  stated  that  the  President  of 
the  Untied  States  was  the  initial  author 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  that  it  would 
be  my  purpose  to  vote  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  to  cooperate  with  President 
Truman  and  the  State  Department. 
Since  then  the  proposed  legislation  has 
been  improved  by  the  so-called  Vanden- 
berg  amendment  which  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  unanimously  adopted 
In  the  finest  nonpartisan  tradition. 

Let  me  turn  back  a  few  years  and 
call  to  mind  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  nonpartisan  action,  in  the  highest, 
most  statesmanlike  tradition,  when  the 


original  Bl~H2  foreign-policy  measure 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  two 
distinguished  Republicans,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ball]  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton],  and 
by  two  distinguished  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  In  those 
days,  Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  associated  with  those  Senators  in 
working  on  the  resolution.  Later  I 
spoke  at  length  in  the  Senate  on  the 
resolution  and  in  the  summer  of  1943 
I  toured  New  England  with  Mr.  Hale, 
a  distinguished  Republican  Congress¬ 
man,  in  the  interest  of  nonpartisan 
foreign  politics  by  the  Congress. 

Neither  the  Republican  Party  nor  the 
Democratic  Party  has  a  foreign  policy. 
We  have  an  American  policy,  without 
partisanship;  and  I  am  certainly  happy 
to  be  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
there  is  such  a  great  nonpartisan  policy, 
because  only  through  an  American 
policy — not  a  Republican  policy  or  a 
Democratic  policy — can  we  expect  to 
continue  with  the  United  Nations  Organ¬ 
ization  in  the  hope  of  preventing  another 
war. 

Turning  to  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  I  am  happy  that  these  amendments, 
which  so  eloquently  reaffirm  the  full 
American  support  of  the  United  Nations, 
have  been  included. 

After  reading  most  of  the  testimony 
presented  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  have  been  reinforced  in  my 
purpose  to  support  this  legislation  as 
recommended  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  without  any  further  amend¬ 
ments.  I  do  this  with  full  appreciation 
of  the  obligations  which  I  am  certain  will 
be  incurred,  and  I  do  this  unreservedly 
in  the  interest  of  the  democracies  that 
remain  outside  the  Russian  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence. 

It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  make 
any  statement  on  the  loan,  but  to  let  my 
vote  speak  for  itself  as,  of  course,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  but  for  the  record  I  make 
this  statement  today  in  the  interest  of 
fair  play  and,  further,  because  of  the  un¬ 
warranted  attacks  upon  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  attacks  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  by  Henry  Wallace, 
former  Cabinet  Member  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Wallace  has 
acted  in  bad  faith  and  has  rendered  a 
great  disservice  to  his  country.  His  re¬ 
marks  are  without  foundation  of  fact, 
utterly  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary. 

It  is  one  thing  for  an  American  to 
criticize  his  own  Government  in  his  own 
country,  but  to  me  it  is  unbelievable  that 
one  would  criticize  his  country  on  foreign 
soil. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Wallace  was  given  a 
passport  and  permitted  to  travel  in 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
the  ideas  of  a  majority  of  Congress.  It  is 
also  a  source  of  sadness  to  me  that  he 
should  have  been  permitted  to  travel 
abroad  and  use  his  efforts  to  cause  mis¬ 
trust  and  confusion  against  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  our  country  as  well  as  cur 
Congress.  It  is  our  desire  only  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  and  I  do  trust  that 
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there  will  be  no  further  amendments 
adopted  and  that  the  bill  will  pass  the 
Senate  at  an  early  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  which  have  been  ordered  to  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  desire  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  secure 
a  vote  on  the  pending  amendments  be¬ 
fore  a  recess  is  taken  today? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senator,  the  pres¬ 
ent  occupant  of  the  Chair  would  suggest 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  fix  an  early 
hour  tomorrow  for  a  vote  on  the  pending 
amendments,  if  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  willing. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  There  are  very  few 
Senators  now  in  the  Chamber.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
quorum  call  before  making  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  call  is  not  required  before  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  fix  an  hour  for 
voting  on  an  amendment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  pending 
amendments  at  not  later  than  1  o’clock 
p.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  object. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob¬ 
jection  is  made. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  seems  to  be  no  Senator 
who  wishes  to  proceed  now  to  discuss 
the  pending  business,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  bey 
fore  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  he  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
calendar. 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY- 
NOMINATION  PASSED  OVER 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Gordon  R.  Clapp,  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  ask  that  the  nomi¬ 
nation  go  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
when  the  Senate  may  expect  to  vote  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clapp? 


Mr.  WHERRY.  Let  me  say  that  it  was 
the  intention  to  have  the  Senate  proceed 
with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clapp  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  so-called  Greek-Turk- 
ish  loan  bill. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Of  course,  any  Sen¬ 
ator  has  a  right  to  move  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  other  matters;  but  it  was  not 
desired  to  interfere  with  continuation  of 
consideration  of  the  pending  business 
until  its  conclusion. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

THE  ARMY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  remaining  nomina¬ 
tions  on  the  calendar. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Marshall  Sylvester  Carter  to  be 
brigadier  general  for  temporary  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  ask  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  notified  forthwith  of  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  President  will  be  i  imme¬ 
diately  notified. 

COLLECTOR  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tlje  nomina¬ 
tion  of  James  M.  Alsup  to  be  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  the'  district  of 
Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro,  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed.  '/ 

Mr.  WHERRY.  1  ask  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the*  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
cfo  objection,'  the  President  Will  be  imme¬ 
diately  notified. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH' SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  t>q  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  \  ...  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  ask  unanimous  coil-  bly  9  or  10  0  clock- 
sent  that  the  nominations  in  the  Publics,  *  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  now  pre- 
Health  Service  be  confirmed  en  bloc.  siding,  the  President  pro  tempore,  that 

'there  is  no  one  who  is  more  in  agreement 


will  vote  on  this  question;  every  Senator 
has  made  up  his  mind;  yet  we  proceed 
here,  day  after  day,  and  delay  the  /ote 
upon  this  question,  which  is  one  g/t  the 
most  important  that  has  ever  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  not  one  who  opposes  any  legitimate 
debate  at  any  time,  but  I  hpf>e  that  the 
majority — and  I  know  it  ^  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  do  so — will  keen/the  Senate  in 
session,  if  necessary,  cji{y  and  night  in 
order  that  we  may  secure  action  on  this 
bill  at  the  earliest  pc^sible  time. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  /Mr.  President,  of 
course  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  that  we  should  expedite  as  much  as 
possible  the  handling  of  this  matter. 
But  there  q/e  at  present  95  Senators, 
and  everyone  took  the  oath  of  office  to  do 
his  duty,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  that  things  should  be  decided  as 
soon  as  a  few  so-called  leaders  have 
made  up  their  minds  about  them.  In 
th?' present  case  I  have  made  up  my 
ind  and  I  am  ready  to  vote  now,  but  I 
Insist  that  if  any  Senator,  no  matter 
how  he  stands  with  the  leadership  on 
either  side,  believes  he  has  to  state  his 
views  on  the  pending  question  either 
way,  nothing  should  be  done  to  prevent 
him  from  having  a  chance  to  do  so. 

As  I  have  said,  I,  too,  wish  to  expedite 
the  handling  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  trust 
that  the  notice  which  was  given  at  the 
beginning  of  today’s  session  relative  to 
night  sessions  will  at  least  be  pondered 
by  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  would  be  a  session 
on  Wednesday  night  of  this  week  and 
probably  Thursday  night  if  the  question 
now  before  the  Senate  had  not  been 
finally  acted  upon  by  that  time. 

I  ask  now  for  the  full  cooperation  of 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
the  night  sessions.  It  will  be  our  inten¬ 
tion  not  to  have  recesses  taken  for  din¬ 
ner,  but  to  have  the  session  proceed  right 
through  until  the  Senate  either  takes  a 
recess  or  adjourns  at  a  later  hour,  possi- 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nominations  are  con¬ 
firmed  en  bloc. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  notified  forthwith  of  all  confirmations 
of  nominations  made  this  afternoon. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
Of  legislative  business. 

Mr.  WHERRY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  regret  that  we  cannot 
obtain  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  have  the  Senate  vote  on  the  pending 
amendments  by  1  o’clock  tomorrow. 
The  debate  on  the  pending  measure  has 
been  proceeding  for  days.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  and  understand  the  importance  of 
the  proposed  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  expedite  the  handling  of 
this  measure  and  should  obtain  a  vote 
upon  it  as  early  as  possible.  There  is  not 
one  Senator  who  does  not  know  how  he 


ith  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Sector  from  Illinois  than  I  am,  and  I 
am  S\|re  he  has  expressed  the  sentiment 
of  airthose  now  present — namely,  that 
we  should  continue  with  consideration  of 
the  pendmg  business  until  final  action  is 
taken  upon  it. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
majority — I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  our  distinguished  majority  leader, 
who  is  absent  today — will  cooperate  as 
much  as  possible  With  the  requests  of 
Senators  to  have  the  Senate  continue  in 
session;  and  I,  for  ohe,  would  like  the 
Senate  to  remain  in  session  until  this 
matter  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  discussion? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  wish  to  make  a  further 
observation  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
In  the  way  of  a  statement  regarding  what 
the  able  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  is  doing  insofar  as  enforcing  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  is  concerned. 
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I  think  that  is  one  of  the  ways  to  ex¬ 
pedite  action  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ments  and  to  reach  an  early  vote — in 
short,  by  doing  exactly  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pro  tempore  has  been  doing  in  the 
late  afternoon  today;  namely,  strictly 
enforcing  the  rules  of  the  Senate  insofar 
as  debate  is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Senator  will  indulge  the  Chair,  to  permit 
the  Chair  to  make  a  brief  observation, 
let  the  Chair  say  hiat  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  very  unusual  and  critical 
proposal  there  has  been  an  element  of 
time  pressure  upon  us'^hich  cannot  be 
ignored.  In  spite  of  that  pressure,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  gone  to  extreme  lengths  to 
provide  the  greatest  possible^illumina- 
tion  of  the  subject,  as  the  Record  clearly 
shows.  When  presiding  over  theeSenate 
this  afternoon,  he  has  been  quite  willing 
to  accommodate  the  able  Senator  Worn 
Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor]  who,  in  turn,  n&s 
been  quite  willing  to  accommodate 
colleagues  in  a  certain  ultraparliamen¬ 
tary  generosity  which  does  not  comport, 
frankly,  with  the  critical  situation  which 
we  confront. 

So  it  was  that  late  in  the  afternoon — 
and,  the  Chair  is  sure,  with  the  entire 
acquiescence  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor] - 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  told 
the  Presiding  Officer  it  was  immaterial 
to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  was  willing  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  quite  correct.  It  was  under 
those  circumstances  that  the  Chair  in¬ 
sisted  on  strict  enforcement  of  the  rule. 

Commencing  tomorrow,  when  ob¬ 
viously  we  must  move  into  a  deliberately 
serious  effort  to  conclude  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  proposed  legislation,  the 
Chair  will  have  to  ask  for  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  rules.  , 

If  the  Chair  may  be  permitted  one 
further  observation;  The  Chair  totally 
agrees  with  what  has  been  said  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas] 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry],  Even  those  who  oppose  this 
proposed  legislation  certainly  would  not 
wish,  if  it  is  to  be  passed,  that  it  should 
not  be  passed  under  the  most  favorable 
possible  circumstances  and  auspices.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  it  is  to  be 
passed,  it  should  be  passed  as  promptly 
as  possible,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month 
since  the  President’s  message  on  the 
subject  was  received.  There  will  come 
a  time  very  promptly  now  when  the  situ¬ 
ation  abroad  will  deteriorate  in  a  fashion 
which  will  substantially  magnify  our 
problem.  Therefore,  regardless  of  what 
one’s  attitude  may  be  toward  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  itself,  I  hope  we  may 
have  mutual  cooperation  in  finding  out 
what  the  Senate  wishes  to  do,  and  shall 
do  so  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  further  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  to- 
tally'agree  with  the  statement  just  made 
by  the  President  pro  tempore,  the  able 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg]  .  The  only  reason  why  I  mentioned 


the  fact  that  the  Chair  was  enforcing 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  strictly  was  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  the  magnitude  and 
the  importance  of  the  measure  now 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  think  it 
is  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  that  I  have  ever 
suggested  that  the  rules  be  enforced 
strictly  according  to  parliamentary  law 
and  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel,  seriously  and 
conscientiously,  the  necessity  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceeding  with  dispatch  and  expe¬ 
dition,  and  moving  to  a  vote  as  soon  as 
possible  because  of  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  serious  and  critical  situation 
with  respect  to  the  matter  we  are  con¬ 
sidering. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  the  Senate  should 
proceed  with  some  night  sessions.  I  only 
hope  he  will  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
we  may  have  night  sessions  in  any  event, 
so  that  we  can  arrange  our  work  accord¬ 
ingly,  because  even  if  we  should  dispose 
*of  the  pending  amendment  we  will  still 
Hive  the  bill  to  consider,  and  I  seriously 
doubt  that  we  can  get  through  with  the 
amendments  and  complete  action  on, the 
bill  phaor  to  Thursday  night.  I  think  we 
shoulcN&gree  now  that  we  will  proceed 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights  as  a 
certainty’Snot  merely  as  a  probability. 

Mr.  President,  secondly  I  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  my  entire  agreement  with  the 
statements  made  by  the  President  pro 
tempore,  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  In 
fact,  I  think  my  vWws  are  in  the  Record. 
Within  an  hour  of  the  President’s  speech 
a  month  ago,  on  avWednesday  after¬ 
noon,  I  indicated  that  ^thought  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  proceed  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  I  know  of  no  business  the 
Senate  has  transacted  in  tree  last  month 
that  is,  relatively  speaking,  oL  any  great 
importance  compared  with  thkparticu- 
lar  issue  we  are  now  debating.  Nl  think 
we  have  been  very  remiss,  I  may  s^y,  in 
not  proceeding  after  the  President’s,  ad¬ 
dress  to  make  this  the  No.  1  item\of 
business  of  the  Senate.  Had  we  done  sfe 
I  think  we  would  have  had  it  disposed  of 
by  now,  and  it  should  have  been  disposed 
of.  But  the  point  the  Chair  makes, 
which  I  think  is  of  great  importance,  is 
that  if  we  continue  to  delay,  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  will  deteriorate  in  a 
manner  which  will  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  this  country. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  be¬ 
coming  very  much  confused  by  the  de¬ 
lay,  and  it  is  confusion  among  our  peo¬ 
ple  that  results  in  disunity.  Regardless 
of  differences  of  opinion  that  may  exist 
in  the  Senate,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  absolutely  correct  when  he 
points  out  that  if  the  bill  is  to  be  passed — 
and  I  think  we  can  take  judicial  notice 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  going  to  be  passed — 
it  should  be  passed  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  and  further  de¬ 
lay  will  not  result  in  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  so  far  as  world  opinion  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  think  that  not  only  is  opinion 
in  this  country  becoming  greatly  con¬ 
fused,  but  I  think  we  can  assume  that 
today  opinion  elsewhere  in  the  world 
must  be  somewhat  confused  because  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  very  unfortunate 
representations  which  are  being  made 


abroad  by  very  sincere-minded  persons 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  course  of  action 
America  is  pursuing.  / 

In  my  opinion,  the  sooner  we  end  the 
confusion,  the  better  for  a  strofig  and 
secure  America;  and  the  best  way  to  end 
the  confusion  is  for  the  Senate,  before 
Thursday  night  comes  and  goes,  finally 
to  pass  the  bill.  / 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
hope  the  acting  majority  leader,  if  he 
is  in  a  position  to  do' so  definitely  this 
afternoon,  will  give  assurance  that  the 
Senate  will  have  sessions  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  nights. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  restate  the  announcement  made  at 
noon  today,  that  there  definitely  will  be 
a  session  of  the  Senate  Wednesday  night, 
and  that  Senators  should  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readiness  for  a  session  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  because  if  the  pending  bill  is 
not  terminated  by  that  time  I  at  least 
will  ask  the  Senate  to  remain  in  ses¬ 
sion  that  night.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
final  determination  on  the  question  of  a 
night  session  on  Thursday  left  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  but  I  have  talked  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  I  am  quite  sat¬ 
isfied  that  if  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  shall  not  be  concluded  in  the  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  session,  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  have  a  session  Thursday  night, 
and  Senators  should  make  their  ar¬ 
rangements  accordingly,  and  be  ready 
to  attend  a  session  that  night  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  pending  tyll,  but  I 
wish  to  say  that  if — as  I  fear  it  will — it 
should  get  us  into  war,  atomic  war,  one 
of  these  days,  my  services  will  be  avail¬ 
able  wherever  I  am,  if  I  do  not  happen  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  Wherever 

I  am,  my  services  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  my  country.  I  have  three  sons,  one 

II  years  old,  one  5  years  old,  and  one  9 
months  old.  They  will  be  ready  to  fight 
some  of  these  days.  I  will  curse  the  day 
they  have  to,  but  I  will  send  them  if 
their  country  needs  them.  There  will  be 
no  doubt  of  the  unanimity  of  our  coun¬ 
try  after  the  policy  is  adopted,  but  I  am 

^opposed  to  the  policy,  and  I  am  going  to 
fote  against  the  bill. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniHious  consent  to  be  excused  from 
the  SenVte  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objectusn,  the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  leave  of  absence 
from  the  SenateKfrom  this  afternoon  un¬ 
til  Monday  next. ' 

The  PRESIDEN'Dpro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  leave  is  granted. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  MrApresident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  leave  of  absence 
until  Friday  or  Saturday  of  this  week. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  leave  is  grantee 
RECESS 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  ^  move 
that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  to¬ 
morrow  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o’clock  and  6  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
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Army  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  LINDSAY  ALMOND,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1947 

Mr.  ALMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  ceremonies  ob¬ 
serving  Army  Day  in  the  city  of  Roa¬ 
noke,  Va.,  on  April  7,  194?: 

It  is  consonant  with  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  it  is  consistent  with  our  cherished 
traditions,  it  is  in  furtherance  of  construc¬ 
tive  service  to  our  sacred  and  inescapable 
responsibilities  to  our  own  enlightened,  self 
interest,  as  well  as  our  moral  and  spiritual 
obligation  to  build  and  secure  the  futute 
peace  of  the  world,  that  we,  on  this  occasion 
celebrate  Army  Day. 

It  is  with  pride  in  their  fortitude,  tribute 
to  their  valor,  praise  for  their  genius,  grati¬ 
tude  for  their  accomplishments,  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  sacrificial  service  on  the  field 
of  battle,  that,  in  humility  and  reverence, 
we  thank  divine  providence  for,  as  we 
salute,  the  armies  or  America,  the  valiant 
soldiers  of  democracy,  the  preservers  of  the 
Republic,  the  guardians  of  the  present,  and 
the  defenders  of  the  future. 

May  a  grateful  people  ever  proclaim,  with 
the  fervor  of  undiluted  patriotism  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  abiding  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
the  founding  fathers,  that  the  soldiers  of 
democracy  will  ever  deserve  to  be  “First 
in  war;  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  their  countrymen.” 

Like  his  gallant  brother  in  arms  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  the  American  soldier 
is  the  symbol  of  our  traditions,  the  shield 
of  our  hope  for  survival  in  a  grasping  and 
contracted  world  those  existence  is  rendered 
indescribably  precarious  by  the  unfathomed 
potentialities  of  atomic  mass  destruction. 

Our  Army  has  written  many  glorious  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  Nation’s  history.  Travail  and 
suffering,  sweat,  blood,  and  tears  have  beset 
the  hard  road  of  its  accomplishments.  It 
has  triumphed  over  the  forces  of  nature  and 
it  has  triumphed  over  the  forces  of  evil.  It 
sprang  from  the  loins  of  a  free  people,  en¬ 
nobled  and  inspired  by  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  justice  which  it  served.  It  found  no 
worthy  foe  in  the  regimented  robots  of  the 
beastial  dictators  and  their  enslaving  tyranny 
which  it  so  signally  crushed. 

Its  story  of  magnificence  and  achievement 
has  been  written  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe. 

It  has  indelibly  inscribed  its  heroic  record 
not  only  in  the  affections  of  the  American 
people,  but  of  peoples  of  other  lands  who 
cherish  liberty  and  justice,  and  whose  faith 
in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  had  all  but  been 
shattered  on  the  racks  and  pillories  of  mental 
and  physical  anguish  bom  of  the  hideous 
ideologies  which  have  sought,  and  continue 
to  seek,  the  destruction  of  the  citadel  of 
democracy. 

Let  us  never  forget  those  who  fell  or  fail 
to  hold  high  and  sacred  and  immeasurable 
price  of  their  sacrifice. 


No  eulogy,  no  epitaph,  no  monument,  how¬ 
ever,  beautiful  and  imposing,  can  do  more 
than  remind  us  of  their  valor  and  devotion. 

In  service  to  our  country  in  the  discharge 
of  her  obligations  at  home  and  abroad,  let 
us  resolve  that  the  hallowed  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain.  May  we  never  forget  the 
bitter  tears,  the  broken  homes,  the  mangled 
bodies,  the  aching  hearts,  and  the  shattered 
hopes. 

We  are  not,  thank  God,  a  Nation  of  war¬ 
riors.  Impartial  history  records  that  we  have 
never  engaged  in  a  war  of  aggression.  We 
have  never  sought  nor  do  we  now  seek  any¬ 
thing  of  any  nation  anywhere  in  the  world 
which  we  do  not  freely  accord  to  every  other 
nation  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Ours  has  never  been  a  spirit  of  interna¬ 
tional  selfishness  or  national  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  We  seek  no  new  territory,  nor  do  we 
seek  to  inject  our  philosophy  of  government 
into  the  systems  of  other  nations  against  the 
free  and  untrammeled  will  of  any  people. 
Ours  has  never  been  nor  is  it  now  a  policy 
of  imperialism.  We  have  never  sought  to 
sabotage  the  economy  and  internal  security 

\of  a  friendly  nation  by  fomenting  strife,  dis¬ 
sension  and  disruption  among  its  nationals,,, 
snor  have  we  ever,  in  violation  of  the  coiV 
mon  amenities  of  international  honor  gild 
decency,  maintained  an  elaborate  espionage 
system  within  the  borders  of  an  ally  aifd  en¬ 
deavored  to  breed  an  army  of  desperate  trait¬ 
ors  ambng  her  citizenry.  We  have  never 
sought,  t\rough  the  cowardly  and  treach¬ 
erous  process  of  insidious  infiltration,  to  pol¬ 
lute  and  contaminate  the  ideological  con¬ 
cepts  of  any  people,  thereby/Co  sap  the  vital¬ 
ity,  undermine  ami  overthrow  the  structure 
of  any  government  To/The  shame  and  de¬ 
grading  guilt  of  So teh:f Russia,  we  are  con¬ 
stantly,  through  KhSajlin  collusion,  being 
subjected  to  all  of /this  and  more.  The  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  American  people  is  long  suffer¬ 
ing  but  that  virtue  has  its  limitations.  We 
crave  peace  but  we  crave  it  with  honor. 

No  nation- which  will,  with  vendor,  hon¬ 
esty,  and  intelligence,  analyze  the  recorded 
history  0 f  American  social  evolution  and 
policy, /'or  the  demonstrated  motives  and 
purpptes  enunciated  by  America  today,  can 
find  any  basis  to  justify,  either  to  its  'vwn 
people  or  to  the  world,  any  semblance  of  rea¬ 
son  or  fact,  express  or  implied,  upon  which 
"  to  predicate  false  and  pernicious  propaganda 
ascribing  any  ulterior  motive  in  policy  or 
purpose. 

The  world  knows — even  Red  Russia 


and  sanctions  which  cannot  be  thwarted  o x/ 
defeated  by  the  veto  power  of  any  nation. 

Let  us  keep  America  strong  so  that  /me 
may  speak  forthrightly  and  with  unwaver¬ 
ing  decision  in  the  councils  of  the/world. 
May  hers  not  be  the  voice  of  appeasement 
symbolizing  the  umbrella  of  Mffnich  but 
the  clear  and  positive  voice  of  democracy 
backed  by  the  will,  the  determination,  and 
the  unquestioned  power  o V her  righteous 
might,  to  the  end  that  the  Blighting  scourge, 
the  unspeakable  horror,  ^nd  the  devastating 
carnage  of  global  conflict  shall  never  again 
drench  the  world  with  innocent  blood. 

Together,  a  united  people,  we  shall  face 
the  future  with  faith  and  courage.  Our 
energy  and  our/talents  we  must  dedicate 
to  strengthening  and  perfecting  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  democracy. 

Let  us  seff’to  it  that  the  virtue,  the  power, 
the  forceythe  efficacy,  the  moral,  and  spiritual 
attributes,  and  the  very  content  of  democ¬ 
racy  itself  gains  and  holds  mastery  over  the 
minjfe  of  men.  We  must  make  it  work  and 
demonstrate  that  its  essence  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  superior  to  communism  or  any  other 
-antithetical  force  or  ideology. 
f  I  loathe  communism  with  a  vehemence 
circumscribed  only  by  anathema,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  cannot  be  dissolved  by  leg¬ 
islative  fiat  any  more  than  democracy  or 
religion  can  be  legislated  out  of  existence. 

Any  form  of  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  men 
is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  despicable. 

We  must  avoid  the  hysterical  and  tempt¬ 
ing  urge  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  and 
thereby  drive  it  under  cover.  Such  a  course 
would  bolster  it  with  a  complex  of  martyr¬ 
dom  and  tend  to  furnish  fuel  for  its  insidious 
and  abominable  flames.  We  must  keep  it  in 
the  open  so  that  we  can  know  who,  where, 
and  what,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it  and  its 
disciples  the  merciless  light  of  uncompro¬ 
mising  publicity. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  neither  communism, 
democracy,  nor  any  other  ideology,  religion, 
or  philosophy  is  by  force  fostered  upon  any 
nation  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  untrammeled  and  unfettered  inherent 
right  of  self-determination,  under  conditions 
of  uncoerced  freedom  of  choice,  must  obtain 
everywhere  in  the  world.  For  such  is  the 
creed  and  such  is  the  essence  of  democracy — 
the  last  best  hope  for  the  future  peace  of 
the  world. 


knows — that  it  is  the  intense  and  relent- f 
less  desire  of  our  people  and  their  Govern-  j 
ment  to  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  a  sane  and 
durable  peace,  whose  beneficent  rays  of  hope,  I 
and  freedom  from  fear  of  totalitarian  ag¬ 
gression,  will  illumine  the  darkest  corners 
of  the  earth  and  embrace  the  entire  world. 

The  world  knows — even  Red  Russia : 
knows — that  in  view  of  the  ominous  clouds 
of  threatening  disaster  which  loom  on  the 
international  horizon,  the  locked  secrets  of 
atomic  energy,  and  with  them  the  very  life 
of  civilization  itself,  are  safe  only  in  the 
keeping  of  the  strong  hands  and  moral  con¬ 
science  of  America. 

“I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take, 
but  as  for  me,”  I  will  never  agree  to  surren¬ 
der  to  any  nation,  or  combination  of  nations, 
the  secret  of  atomic  energy,  until  a  practical,; 
sound,  safe,  and  enforceable  system  of  con¬ 
trol  has  been  established  and  adopted. 

I  mean  a  system  of  control  buttressed  by 
rigid  sanctions  for  its  threatened  violation 

| 


Greco-Turkish  Loan  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15, 1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  yesterday, 
April  14,  on  President  Truman’s  Greco- 
Turkish  loan  proposal.  I  have  spoken  on 
this  proposal  before  the  House  and  I 
have  supplied  constructive  reading  ma¬ 
terial  on  this  subject.  Nothing  that  I 
have  heard  or  read  so  far  has  changed 
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my  position.  We  can  best  serve  the 
world  by  conserving  our  strength  in  or¬ 
der  to  use  direct  methods  rather  than 
backing  into  a  situation  which  Great 
Britain  admits  to  be  untenable. 

The  editorial  follows: 

habit-forming  loans 

A  number  of  the  Senators  who  spoke  on 
Mr.  Truman’s  Greco-Turkish  loan  proposal 
seemed  to  feel  that  they  had  been  shang¬ 
haied  into  supporting  it,  even  though  they 
doubted  its  wisdom.  Some  of  them  said 
they  would  go  along  this  time,  but  insisted 
they  were  not  establishing  a  precedent  for 
future  outpourings  of  American  billions. 

When  the  reluctant  Senators  say,  “Thus 
far,  but  no  farther,”  they  are  either  fooling 
themselves  or  trying  to  fool  their  constitu¬ 
ents.  If  the  Truman-Vandenberg  policy 
makes  sense  at  all,  it  makes  sense  only  as  a 
declaration  that  we  are  willing  to  spend  un¬ 
limited  American  billions  and  risk  war  to 
stop  Russian  aggression  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Next  time  it  will  be  harder,  not  easier,  to 
refuse.  If,  as  Mr.  Vandenberg  pretends,  the 
Nation’s  prestige  will  be  destroyed  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  grant  Mr.  Truman’s  request  now,  it 
will  be  destroyed  even  more  surely  by  turn¬ 
ing  him  down  the  next  time  he  wants  to 
give  a  half  billion  dollars  away  or  send  a 
military  mission  to  bolster  a  weak  govern¬ 
ment.  Or  at  least,  so  Senator  Vandenberg 
will  assert,  citing  the  present  instance  as 
precedent. 

Mr.  Truman  is  bluffing,  and  bluffing  on  a 
poor  hand,  for  Greece  and  Turkey  can  never 
be  made  strong  and  self-reliant  as  against  a 
Russian  threat.  If  he  wants  to  bluff,  why 
doesn’t  he  use  his  ace,  the  atomic  bomb?  An 
ultimatum  to  Stalin  to  get  out  of  the 
countries  he  has  taken  by  force  or  trickery, 
and  to  liquidate  the  minority  governments 
that  Russian  bayonets  have  established, 
might  not  work,  but  it  obviously  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  working  than  the  present 
program.  The  overpowering  objection  to  this 
course  is  one  that  Mr.  Truman  and  Senator 
Vandenberg  are  debarred  from  offering.  That 
is  that  if  it  did  not  work,  we  would  have  a 
war.  Their  program  also  gives  Stalin  the 
excuse  to  make  war  whenever  he  pleases,  and 
at  a  time  that  suits  him,  not  us. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  war  with  Russia 
is  necessary.  It  is  true  that  our  political 
ideal  of  individual  freedom  and  he  Com¬ 
munist  political  ideal  of  slavery  to  the  state 
are  in  conflict.  But  Americans  oppose  com¬ 
munism  not  only  because  they  find  its 
methods  repugnant,  but  also  on  the  ground 
that  it  won’t  work. 

If  the  Communist  idea  won’t  work,  we  have 
only  one  thing  to  fear  from  it.  That  is  the 
activity  of  its  adherents  in  this  country,  who 
are  trying  to  keep  our  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  from  working  by  internal  sabotage.  In 
his  new  crusade  against  communism,  Mr. 
Truman  is  strangely  tender  toward  the  only 
Communists  who  can  hurt  us,  those  within 
his  own  governmental  family.  His  overad¬ 
vertised  purge  of  them  actually  was  a  gag 
order  against  disclosing  official  Government 
papers.  This  might  keep  some  fellow  trav¬ 
eler  from  betraying  a  military  secret  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  It  would  be  equally  useful,  however, 
in  preventing  an  honest  Government  em¬ 
ployee  from  exposing  one  of  Chairman  Han- 
negan’s  Missouri  burglars. 

If  communism  won’t  work  in  Russia — and 
all  the  evidence  is  that  it  hasn’t — it  won’t 
work  in  Europe.  Stalin  may  seize  that  con¬ 
tinent,  but  his  methods,  if  we  are  right  in 
our  Judgment,  won’t  enable  him  to  make 
Europe  a  military  threat  to  America.  If  we 
aren’t  right  and  communism  will  work  while 
our  system  won’t,  we  can’t  change  that  by 
war.  We  might  as  well  go  down  to  New 
York  Harbor  and  welcome  the  commissars. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  policy  of 
letting  Stalin  do  his  worst,  in  the  belief  that 


he  can’t  harm  us,  will  be  rough  on  the  west¬ 
ern  Europeans  whom  he  would  surely  try  to 
subjugate.  If  so,  it  is  up  to  them  to  get 
together  and  defend  themselves.  Individ¬ 
ually  they  are  weak.  Collectively  they  are 
stronger  than  Russia. 

There  is  only  one  certain  thing  about  the 
Russian  problem.  That  is  that  if  we  per¬ 
suade  the  governments  of  western  Europe 
that  we  are  at  their  service  on  call,  they  will 
do  nothing  to  help  themselves,  but  will 
weaken  us  by  incessant  demands  for  more 
loans.  If  by  refusing  the  Greek  loan  we 
tell  them  now  that  they  are  on  their  own, 
they  may  do  something  to  save  their  skins. 
The  formation  of  a  European  federation  for 
mutual  protection  against  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  would  be  wholesome,  but  no  such 
arrangement  is  to  be  expected  as  long  as 
the  nations  are  satisfied  that  America’s 
wealth  and  fighting  power  are  to  be  had  for 
the  asking. 


“Bring  ‘Mac’  Back” 


and  other  subjects  related  to  our  national  ,1 
well-being.  / 

You  doubtless  recall  that  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur 
MacArthur,  father  of  Douglas  MacArthpr, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  Our  organization  which/has 
now  grown  to  a  strength  of  between  two  and 
three  million  combat  veterans,  most  of  whom 
Served  overseas,  would  welcome  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great  American 
leader.  I  trust  your  resolution  ydll  bring 
■about  this  most  valuable  visit.  / 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Louis  E.  Starr, 

Commander  in  Chief,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  l/nited  States. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15, 1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANE|T.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
introducing  Houste,  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  38  on  March  25,  requesting  the 
President  in  the  naihe  of  the  American 
people  to  invite  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  A.  MacArthuK  United  States 
commander  in  chief,  Far  East,  to  return 
to  the  United  States  for  ^  period  of  at 
Ueast  30  days,  the  chorus  of  Voices  chant-i 
ing  “Bring  ‘Mac’  back’’  rate  reached 
mountainous  proportions.  \ 

Newspapers,  through  their  Witocfal 
columns,  have  widely  acclaimed  tfte  iifea, 
j  which  includes  the  invitation  to  General 
MacArthur  to  address  a  joint  mjfeWng 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repr^sentfe- 
1  tives  and  to  make  Nation-wide  radio  a< 
dresses  embodying  his  views  fin  many' 
vital  issues  of  concern  to  theAmerican 
people  because  of  their  effect  on  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Louis  E. 
Starr,  commander  in  chiqf.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  Uimed  States,  en¬ 
dorsing  the  objectives  0/  House  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolution  38.  f 

I  am  pleased  to  nave  Commander 
■  Starr’s  views,  and  for  the  information  of 
1  my  colleagues,  his  letter  of  April  2  reads 
as  follows :  f 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

oe'  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2,  1947. 
[The  Honorable  Jakes  Van  Zandt, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

:  Dear  Congressman  Van  Zandt:  I  have 
j  noted  with  interest  and  satisfaction  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  you  introduced  into  the  Con- 
Jgress  to  bring  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur  to  the  United  States  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  some  30  days. 

"he  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  is  deeply  concerned  with  a  number 
of  the  problems  which  confront  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
be  most  helpful  if  General  MacArthur  were 
to  address  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  We  need  his  views  on  national  se¬ 
curity,  our  position  in  the  Orient,  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  services,  universal  military 
straining,  the  handling  of  the  atomic  energy, 


Guam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

QT  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15, 1947 

Mr.  GRA^T  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  toda^p  introducing  a  revised  copy 
of  the  bills  which  I  have  previously  in¬ 
troduced  looking  toward  the  enactment 
of  an  organic  law  for  the  government  of 
the  citizens  of  Guam. 

In  that  connection,  I  submit  herewith 
a  cq/py  of  Joint  Resolution  1,  adopted 
January  4,  1947,  by  the  Eighth  Guam 
Congress.  A  careful  reading  of  this  res¬ 
olution  should  remind  all  of  us  of  our 
obligations  to  the  people  of  Guam.  Fur- 
Zither  than  that,  it  will,  I  hope,  prompt  us 
to  give  early  attention  to  the  pending 
resolutions  on  Guam. 

The  Guamanian  resolution  follows: 

Joint  Resolution  1,  Eighth  Guam  Congress 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  ac¬ 
quired  the  Island  of  Guam  as  a  result  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  December  10, 
1898;  and 

Whereas  article  IX,  paragraph  2,  of  the  said 
treaty  provides  that  the  Congress  of  the 
\United  States  of  America  shall  determine  the 
Vvil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  territories  thereby  ceded 
by  ’hpain  to  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Wh^eas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
created  %a  tradition  for  its  respect  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  said  tra¬ 
dition  haiHng  been  consistently  maintained 
upon  numel^us  occasions,  including  that  of 
determination  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  the  aril  rights  and  political  status 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  other  territories 
ceded  with  the  IslJhjd  of  Guam  by  Spain  to 
the  United  States  'of  America  under  the 
terms  of  the  said  Treaty  signed  at  Paris  on 
December  10,  1898;  anc 

Whereas  the  people  ofVuam  have  consist¬ 
ently  proven  their  love  for'and  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America  'during  times  of 
peace  and  throughout  the  horrors  of  a  terri¬ 
ble  war  wherein  faith  in  Gochand  country 
upheld  the  said  love  for  and  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  by  a  helpless  pecpleVand 

Whereas  the  people  of  Guam,  oVnng  per¬ 
manent  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  have 
always  aspired  to  be  recognized  as  citizens 
of  their  own  and  beloved  Nation,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  having  honorably 
served  said  Nation  in  war  and  peace;  and 

Whereas  in  the  service  to  God  and  country, 
to  which  the  people  of  Guam  have  uncom¬ 
plainingly  contributed  their  all,  many  fami- 
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hunger,  and  the  imperatives  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  that  we  know  why  many  a  European 
woman,  during  the  war,  starving  herself  or 
the  mother  of  starving  children,  sold  herself 
for  a  chocolate  bar.  Certainly  in  these  terms, 
communism  makes  its  greatest  appeal  to  the 
hungry,  the  dispossessed,  the  bereft  of  hope; 
and  these  are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  today. 

Yet  bear  this  carefully  in  mind.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  npt  whether  communism  is  more 
capable  th4n  democracy  of  fulfilling  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual  needs  of  men.  It  is  not. 
The  point  is\;hat  communism  oomes  in  as  a 
receivership  When  democracy  is  without 
vision;  when,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  moribund 
or  bankrupt.  Men  embrace  communism 
more  out  of  desperation  than  out  of  con¬ 
viction.  They  embrace  it  because  at  least 
it  offers  them  hopq  of  a  better  way  of  life 
than  they  have;  as  the  only  alternative  when 
there  is  no  other  alternative. 

I  said  before  that  the  world  does  not  fear 
us.  Even  the  Russian&do  not,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  fear  us  militarily  even  though  we  have 
the  atomic  bomb.  They'fcelievi  that  we  will 
not  use  it  unless  we  are  first  attacked.  They 
would  fear  us  only  if  we  Should  adopt  the 
one  policy  that  they  know  kp  be  effective  as 
an  antidote  against  their  communistic  ex¬ 
pansions.  That  policy  is  orig  of  counter¬ 
revolution. 

By  this  I  mean  something  relatively  sim¬ 
ple.  The  Russians  know  that'*  hunger  is 
revolutionary.  They  also  know  ttoat  bread 
is  counter-revolutionary.  It  is  not  only  a 
more  humane  weapon  than  guns\  and  a 
more  rational  weapon  than  repressions.  It 
is  also  infiintely  more  effective.  Bread,  in 
long-run  terms,  is  the  only  effective  'anti¬ 
dote  to  communism.  Then  add  to  byead 
the  right  to  earn  it  in  freedom,  to  eat  in  lib¬ 
erty,  and  communism  will  disappear  like 
snow  before  the  warm  sun.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  we  can  do  to  see  that  men  get  bread, 
and  enjoy  it  in  freedom? 

I  think  there  is.  The  question  is  not 
whether  we  can  do  it,  but  whether  we  must 
do  it.  I  believe  that  we  must,  because  it  is 
the  only  reasonable  alternative  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  situation  that  will  ultimately 
result  in  a  catastrophic  war.  During  the 
last  war  we  did  not  arm  according  to  our  re¬ 
sources,  but  according  to  our  needs.  We  did 
not  say  that  we  could  afford  so  many  dollars 
for  airplanes,  and  then  build  as  many  as  we 
could  get  for  that  sum.  We  asked  the  armed 
forces  to  tell  us  how  many  airplanes  they 
wanted.  Then  we  found  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  them. 

So  now,  faced  with  a  crisis  of  appalling 
dimensions,  we  must  consider  not  what  we 
can  do,  but  what  we  ought  to  do,  what  we 
must  do.  If  communism  continues  to  ex¬ 
pand,  if  it  should  engulf  country  aftef 
country,  the  balance  of  power  would  even¬ 
tually  become  so  great  against  us  that  we 
could  do  one  of  two  things.  We  could  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  system,  or  we  could  fight. 
I  believe  that  we  would  fight.  Obviously, 
the  results  would  be  catastrophic  to  us  as 
well  as  to  others.  But  we  still  Ijave  time  to 
oppose  the  expansion  of  communism.  We 
have  the  strength.  The  Russians,  in  all 
that  counts,  are  presently  Weak.  Their 
greatest  strength  lies  neither  in  what  they 
are  nor  what  they  do.  ft  lies  in  what  we 
do  not  do. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that,  after  exhaustive 
studies  have  been  made,  the  United  States 
should  announce  a  plan  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  nations  of  the  world  upon  a  scale 
comparable  to  the  needs.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  I  do  not  propose  that  this  country 
should  become  a  lady  bountiful  boarding¬ 
house  keeper,  ringing  a  bell  and  saying  to 
everyone,  "Come  and  get.”  Prospective  bor¬ 
rowers  would  have  to  demonstrate  their 
needs  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  bor¬ 
row  upon  a  budgetary  plan  according  to 
conditions  that  we  lay  down  and  which  they 
must  live  up  to.  I  say  budgetary  plan  be¬ 
cause  it  must  contemplate  a  period  of  25 


to  50  years  for  its  completion.  The  tasks 
to  be  accomplished  would  take  that  much 
time,  while  we  could  finance  it  only  in  terms 
of  decades  rather  than  years.  If,  moreover, 
under  such  a  proceeding,  a  borrowing  nation 
did  not  abide  by  its  promises,  we  could  stop 
lending  in  the  second  year  or  the  fifth  year, 
and  so  we  would  retain  a  large  measure  of 
control  over  the  way  in  which  the  money 
was  being  used. 

There  are  many  conditions  to  attach  to 
such  loans,  but  three  are  all  important. 
These  are: 

1.  The  money  must  be  used  to  develop 
projects  that  will  enable  the  people  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  For  example,  many 
areas  in  the  world — especially  in  the  Middle 
East — can  raise  their  agricultural  level  only 
through  irrigation.  This  means  the  build¬ 
ing  of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  similar  works. 
We  must  stop  supplying  wheat  to  the  starv¬ 
ing,  and  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
growing  wheat. 

2.  Benefits  flowing  from  our  loans  must 
accrue  to  the  whole  people  of  a  nation,  and 
not  go  largely  into  the  hands  of  local  grisfters 
whether  politicians  or  industrialists.  This 
might  imply  direct  American  supervision  of 
the  spending  of  the  money;  or  cutting  off  the 
annual  installments  when  we  were  convinced 
that  the  money  is  being  misused. 

3.  Borrowing  countries  must  pay,  so  far' 

as  possible,  for  what  they  get  in  the  form  <$f 
exports,  and  the  balance  to  be  expressed/in 
the  form  of  a  long-term  loan  without 
interest.  J 

Two  things  are  clear.  We  all  knSw  that 
modern  technology  in  both  indqfitry  and 
agriculture  is  fully  capable  of  r&ising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people>Of  the  world 
to  a  higher  scale  than  they  have  ever  known. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mea/>  that  it  can  be 
raised  to  the  American  levejf  But  most  men 
would  think  themselves  living  in  luxury  if 
they  were  raised  to  thsf  level  of  our  very 
k  poorest  people.  We  aU'know,  too,  that  the 
\  ordinary  man  has  long  been  demanding,  will 
^continue  to  demand^  and  rightfully  does  de¬ 
mand,  a  larger  shqre  of  the  world's  goods  and 
services  than  he  ever  had  before.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  .It  we  do  not  show  the  world 
theNyay  to  a  better  life,  the  world  will  follow 
thosdvwho,  if  they  do  not  lead  the  way,  will 
promise  to  lead  the  way.  Here  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  thqy&ands  of  Negroes  are  leaving  the 
South  fbr  the  North.  My  southern  friends 
think/thVy  are  foolish  because,  they  say, 
Ne glides  will  not  be  better  off  in  the  North 
thaih  they  are  in  the  South.  Such  an  argu- 
rp&nt,  so  fak  as  the  fact  of  Negro  emigra¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  is  irrelevant.  Negroes  will 
('continue  to  gh  north  so  long  as  they  think 
they  will  be  better  off  there  than  in  the 
South.  \ 

The  plan  I  propose  is  designed  to  accom¬ 
plish  two  objects.  YThe  one  is  the  prevention 
of  war.  The  other,  directly  flowing  out  of 
its  operation,  is  the ’  prevention  of  a  perhaps 
catastrophic  depression  in  this  country.  If 
that  should  befall  us,  most  of  the  world 
would  go  down  with  Us.  This  is  the  one 
great  eventuality  upon  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  counting.  They  hold  that  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  under  our  capitalist  system.  And — 
let  us  not  blink  the  fact— -they  are  joined 
in  their  prognostications  of  a  great  Ameri¬ 
can  depression,  although  fof  different  rea¬ 
sons,  by  many  British  and  American  econo¬ 
mists.  But  if  we  could  set  much  of  the 
backward  world  in  industrial  nipt  ion,  if  we 
could  raise  the  standard  of  living  qf  the  more 
than  1,000,000,000  people  of  the  earth  who 
live  at  poverty  levels,  we  should  n&yer  have 
an  economic  depression,  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  cost  of  such  a  plan  will  be  high.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  say  that  we  cannot  afford  it. 
But  what  could  cost  us  as  much  as  a  war; 
a  war  that  would  kill  millions  of  Americans 
and  destroy  the  whole  structure  of  western 
civilization?  How  much  would  the  parents 
and  wives  of  our  war  dead  give  to  have  them 
back  alive?  What  would  not  you  and  I 


pay  if  we  could  be  assured  that  there  would 
never  again  be  war?  Certainly  I  make  no 
assurance  whatsoever  that  the  plan  I  have 
proposed  will  guarantee  us  against  war.  The 
most  that  men  can  do  is  to  assess  the  world 
in  which  we  live  and  proceed  as  reasonably 
as  we  know  how  to  prevent  the  greatest  of 
all  human  catastrophes.  Surely  if  we  should 
go  to  war  tomorrow,  no  one  would  say  that 
we  could  not  afford  it.  We.  pay  whatever 
war  demands  in  lives  and, treasure  as  the 
price  of  our  liberty.  Everything  on  earth 
has  its  price.  It  may  be  that  in  the  heaven 
of  men’s  dreams  one  can  eat  his  cake  and 
have  it  too.  But  hey'e  below  every  single 
blessing  must  be  paicr  for,  sometimes  doubly. 
It  follows,  then,  th*ft  if  we  want  a  peaceful, 
orderly  world  we.-  must  pay  the  price.  As 
against  war,  what  price,  in  money  terms,  are 
we  willing  to  pay? 

And  is  thag  all  that  will  be  demanded  of 
us?  Most  .Certainly,  material  riche6  alone 
will  not  suffice.  Indeed,  they  could  be  our 
downfalD'unless  purposefully  applied  by  a 
meaningful  people. 

Werfaay  refuse  to  accept  our  destiny,  but 
ultimately  we  cannot  evade  it.  The  situa¬ 
tion  we  face  is  unparalleled.  So  must  be  our 
acts  to  meet  it.  We  are  not  the  darlings  of 
(history.  History  has  no  darlings.  Geog¬ 
raphy  has  lost  its  concealing  magic.  The 
fates  have  not  exempted  us  from  the  uni¬ 
versal  ordinance  that  life  is  in  reality  a  hard 
road,  dark  and  filled  with  tragedy. 

It  is  our  present  lot  to  live  in  a  time  of 
the  crashing  of  empires,  the  breaking  of  na¬ 
tions.  Very  well — what  manner  of  men  and 
women  are  we?  Have  we  the  courage  to  strip 
ourselves  of  all  sham  and  littleness,  and  face 
up  to  the  cold  and  all  too  tragic  fact  that 
upon  our  character  and  our  capacity  rests 
the  future  of  our  civilization?  As  against 
war,  what  price,  in  terms  of  discipline  and 
sacrifice,  are  we  willing  to  pay?  As  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  a  Nation,  the  moment  of 
destiny  is  upon  us.  We  must  either  live 
greatly,  or  die  meanly.  Ours  is  the  choice. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Frank  V.  Severne,  editor  of  the  Watkins 
Express  of  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.,  entitled 
;  "Peace  or  War”: 

PEACE  OR  WAR 

On  March  12,  President  Truman  delivered 
j  an  address  before  a  joint  seession  of  Congress 
for  an  appropriation  of  $400,000,000  to  pre- 
,  serve  and  secure  the  territorial  integrity  and 
sovereign  rights  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  “I 
!  believe,”  he  said,  "that  it  must  be  the  policy 
S  of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressure.” 

The  English  Magna  Carta,  our  own  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  the  promulgation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  now  the  pro- 
i'  nouncement  of  a  globe-encircling  foreign 
policy  mark  the  forward  sweep  across  the 
centuries  of  human  progress  and  the  federa- 
l  tion  of  the  world.  One  hundred  and  sev- 
l  enty-five  years  ago,  3,000,000  people,  stretched 
for  a  thousand  miles  along  the  Atlantic  shore 
I  from  Maine  to  Florida,  were  confronted  with 
the  same  problem  and  asked  the  same  ques¬ 
tion:  Does  it  mean  peace  or  war?  And  Lex¬ 
ington  was  the  answer. 
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A  small  group  of  men  assembled  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  by  a  divided  vote,  adopted  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  and  pledged  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  most  sacred 
honor  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  question  before  the  American  people 
today  is  far  greater  than  that  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  13  colonies.  It  is  world  wide 
and  fraught  with  incalculable  possibilities. 
No  one  who  has  followed  the  trend  of  events 
since  the  end  of  the  last  war  can  misunder¬ 
stand  or  misinterpret  the  diplomatic  manip¬ 
ulation  of  European  affairs. 

In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  sent  to  France 
for  help.  Without  that  help  there  could 
have  been  no  Yorktown  and  no  United  States 
of  America. 

Greece  and  Turkey,  in  their  hour  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  danger,  have  appealed  to  us  for 
help.  If  we  fail,  their  liberties  as  a  free 
people  are  at  an  end,  and  our  own  peace  and 
security  at  home  and  abroad  will  become  the 
object  of  a  growing  and  perpetual  menace. 
The  freedom  we  prize  for  ourselves  must  not 
be  denied  to  others,  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  turn  with  pride  and  confidence  to  their 
lawmakers  at  Washington,  without  regard  to 
party,  for  approval  of  the  President’s  request. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

hon.  john  McDowell 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1947 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  E  include  the  following  resolution: 

Allegheny  County  Committee 

on  Displaced  Persons, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  11,  1947. 
The  Honorable  John  McDowell, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  McDowell:  May  we  respect¬ 
fully  submit  the  following  resolution  taken 
by  the  Allegheny  County  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons  on  March  31,  1947: 

“Whereas  there  remain  in  Europe  today 
850,000  people — men,  women,  and  children — 
who  cannot  be  returned  to  their  original 
places  of  residence,  and,  2  years  after  the/ 
war  are  still  residing  in  detention  camps  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  place  to  go; 

“Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  Sjb&tes 
have  a  responsibility  to  those  people  of  other 
nations  who  because  of  the  war  are  without 
a  place  to  live; 

“Whereas  the  heritage  of  our  Nation  and 
of  our  own  local  Pittsburgh  community  comes 
from  the  contributions  made  -‘by  peoples  of 
many  nations  and  many  faiths; 

"Whereas  we  have  faith  and  confidence 
that  these  people  who  are  without  a  place, 
share  our  community  of  interests,  and  will 
contribute  to  our  society  if  we  give  them  an 
opportunity:  Therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  we,  who  have  come  togeth¬ 
er  in  an  association  known  as  the  Allegheny 
County  Committee  on  Displaced  Persons,  go 
on  record  in  favor  of  permissive  legislation 
of  an  emergency  nature,  so  that  a  fair  share 
of  those  people  of  Europe  who  are  without 
a  place  to  go  may  be  granted  an  opportunity 
to  enter  the  United  States;  and  further,  that 
copies  of  this  statement  be  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  to  those  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who 
represent  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  and  Al¬ 
legheny  County.” 


Irish  Achievement  In  U.  S.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15, 1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Irish  World,  Saturday, 
March  29,  1947. 

IRISH  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  U.  S.  A. 

As  the  colorful  battalions  from  colleges 
and  high  schools,  from  military  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations,  from  Irish  counties  of  all  Ireland, 
from  cultural,  fraternal,  educational,  politi¬ 
cal,  social  and  state  societies  marched  up 
Fifth  Avenue  on  March  17,  1947  we  heard 
citizens  exclaim  in  wonder  their  joy  and  pride 
and  give  expression  to  their  pent-up  emotions 
and  heart  calls  “Splendid,”  “The  best  ever.” 
“Once  more  a  great  parade,”  “They  seem  to 
grow  bigger  and  better,”  and  “A  wonderful 
day  for  the  race.”  Our  own  idea  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  philosophical  in  that  we’ 
thought  only  a  democracy  could  produce  such 
a  parade.  Only  a  democracy  would  select  a 
nonmilitary  man  for  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  honors.  Then  our  mind  turned  back 
over  the\past,  over  a  bridge  of  history  and 
the  grand  roll  unfolded.  ' 

Among  the  founders  of  the  Republic  there 
were  of  Irish  birth  and  blood /Charles  Car- 
roll,  Charles  Thomson,  secretly  to  our  First 
or  Continental  Congress;  John  Rutledge  who 
is  the  real  father  of  our^ederal  Constitu¬ 
tion;  he  was  practically  the  founder  of  South 
Carolina  as  Carroll  was  of  Maryland.  There 
were  Nixon,  Lyons,  and  Lynch.  When  we 
speak  of  free  speech  today  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  the  man  who  defied  the  Federalists  and 
forced  the  repeal'd  the  sedition  laws  was  a 
native  of  Ireland.  Lyons  was  the  man  that 
forged  the  weapons  which  Jefferson  trans¬ 
lated  into  laws  and  ended  forever  the  dis¬ 
crimination  against  foreign-born  citizens. 
There  wjeie  Generals  Sullivan,  Conway,  and 
othersywho  served  our  armies.  There  were 
Barry,’  McDonough  and  hundreds  oK  men 
who  made  our  Navy.  There  were  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Andrew  Johnson.  Democracy 
pwes  as  much  to  Jackson  as  it  does  to  ahy 
other  man  this  country  produced  or  brought 
to  the  top  in  the  fires  and  furnaces  of  revo¬ 
lution  and  war. 

In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Hampshire  the  basis  of  religious  liberty  was 
established  by  the  Irish.  People  who  pro¬ 
test  today  against  discrimination  do  not 
know  what  they  owe  to  the  early  Irish  of  this 
Republic  for  their  social  freedom.  Twelve 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  11  of  the  leading  generals  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  were  Irish  by  birth  or  descent. 

But  the  social  and  political  work  performed 
by  the  Irish-Americans  of  New  York  from 
Charles  O’Connor  down  to  the  Civil  War  is  a 
second  brilliant  chapter. 

When  the  Union  was  seriously  endangered 
and  our  country’s  life  as  a  separate,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  self-sustaining  Republic  was 
challenged  during  the  Civil  War  one  of  the 
great  coordinating  forces,  one  of  the  stanch¬ 
est  upholders  of  the  Union  and  President 
Lincoln  was  the  Irish.  There  were  approxi¬ 
mately  350,000  native-born  Irishmen  in  the 
northern  armies  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
names  of  the  generals  and  high  commanders 
of  Irish  extraction  and  of  Irish  birth  would 
fill  an  entire  page  of  this  paper.  We  need  but 
mention  Phil  Sheridan,  and  Thomas  F. 
Meagher  as  samples  of  the  glorious  list  to  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  of  the  debt  to  the  Irish. 


The  two  world  wars  are  too  close  to  us  to 
be  reminding  our  readers  that  the  noble  pro¬ 
cession  was  kept  up.  A  list  of  -the  Kellys, 
the  O'Briens,  the  Sullivans,  the  Bradys,  the 
Murphys,  the  Bradleys,  the  Delaneys,  and 
Delahauntys,  McAuliffes,  Kennys,  O’pbnnells 
and  Callaghans,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Macs 
and  O’s  not  forgetting  the  Deyereux,  the 
Lynchs,  Dorans,  Duffys,  and  Apdersons,  and 
all  the  unmistakable  Irish  soldiers  and  sea¬ 
men  who  contributed  to  the  glory  of  our 
country  and  who  did  so  mudh  to  preserve  its 
power  and  security  as  Wll  as  contributing 
to  our  country’s  leadership  in  the  world 
would  fill  several  volumes. 

No  doubt  accompanying  the  men  and 
women  and  the  young  students  up  the  line 
of  march  were  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  Echoing/were  the  voices  of  humanity 
from  the  foujr  corners  of  the  earth  saying : 
“Sing,  parade,  march— march  on.  The 
world  owe/it  to  the  Irish.” 


/  Managing  Our  Own  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial  from  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  April  10,  1947: 

MANAGING  OUR  OWN  ECONOMY 

Announcement  in  today’s  Bergen  Evening 
Record  of  an  average  20-percent  reduction 
on  three  distinguished  stores’  inventory  of 
clothing  extends  into  this  territory  a  most 
astonishing  and  reassuring  economic  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  dollars-and-cents  facts  of 
this  merchants’  rebellion  against  their  own 
high  prices  are  significant  enough  to  us  who 
consume.  The  reasoning  which  led  to  it  is 
of  even  more  importance. 

For,  like  the  reasoning  which  compelled  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  the  Frigidaire  division  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.,  and  Emerson  Radio  to  order  dras- 
,  tic  reductions  in  retail  prices,  the  reasoning 
\f  Law  Inc.  at  the  other  end  of  the  supply 
pipe  line  assumes  a  solemn  responsibility  of 
eveby  one  to  this  economic  system  of  ours 
which  is  the  basis  of  this  political  system  of 
ours.  \ 

For  the  first  time  business  acknowledges, 
even  eloquently  demonstrates,  that  if  the 
free  economy  is  to  avoid  catatrophic  oscilla¬ 
tion  between.boom  and  bust  its  participants 
must  freely  take  a  hand  in  preserving  its 
equilibrium.  “We  accept  our  share  of  the 
responsibility,”  says  the  Law,  Inc.,  announce¬ 
ment,  “and  thus  earn  the  right  to  remind 
even  more  emphatically  our  fellow  business¬ 
men — gs  well  as  industry  and  labor — of  the 
dire  results  (here  as  well  as  abroad)  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  a  slackening  in  demand  brings 
about  a  forced  adjustment.  Then  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  slowed  down,  employment  will  be 
even  more  drastically  curtailed,  and  our  na¬ 
tional  economy  will  be  seriously  crippled. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the  general 
present  trend  is  continued  a  crucial  and 
increasing  number  of  potential  consumers 
will  be  priced  out  of  the  retail  market; 
goods  will  back-up  on  the  shelves  and  in  the 
pipe  lines;  lay-offs  will  start  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  industries;  the  consumer  potential  will 
still  further  contract;  and  we  shall  be  on 
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Turkey’s  Financial  Status  Compared 
With  Ours 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15, 1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  true 
that  civil  liberties  do  not  exist  in  Tur¬ 
key?  Why  did  the  New  York  Times  cor¬ 
respondent  have  his  license  to  file  cables 
taken  away  from  him  in  the  last  2  weeks? 
Is  it  true  that  the  Turkish  Government 
owns  all  of  the  industry  in  Turkey?  Is 
it  true  that  the  Turkish  Government 
persecutes  Christian  and  Jewish  minori¬ 
ties  in  Turkey?  Is  it  true  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  dictatorship  is  completely  arbitrary 
in  its  actions?  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
questions  that  need  answering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  Congress, 
difficult  as  it  may  be,  would  like  to  com¬ 
pare  the  financial  status  of  the  present 
dictatorship  with  our  financial  status. 
After  all,  we  have  been  asked  to  vote 
$100,000,000  for  Turkey  as  a  first  install¬ 
ment  on  a  military  alliance,  and  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  take  a  look  and  see 
whether  we  can  afford  this  kind  of  mili¬ 
tary  alliance,  and  whether  there  is  any 
quid  pro  quo.  Also,  if  we  are  to  guaran¬ 
tee  Turkey  continued  armed  control  of 
the  Dardanelles,  would  it  not  be  smart  to 
find  out  whether  the  Turks  can  afford 
to  take  care  of  themselves? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  national 
debt  of  $260,000,000,000.  We  pay  annual 
interest  of  6  or  7  percent  on  that  debt. 
The  American  taxpayer  voted  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  Congress  in  the  belief  that  we 
could  reduce  taxes,  effectuate  savings  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  at  the 
same  time,  begin  to  retire  the  national 
debt. 

When  we  look  through  the  so-called 
secret  documents  which  the  State  De¬ 
partment  presented  to  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  subsequently  re¬ 
leased  to  a  selected  10  newspaper  men, 
we  discover  that  the  Turkish  foreign  debt 
is  approximately  268,000,000  lira.  The 
bulk  of  this  foreign 'debt,  according  to 
our  State  Department  is  owed  to  Great 
Britain.  It  seems  that  the  British  have 
had  a  military  alliance  with  the  Turkish 
Government  for  a  very  long  time — un¬ 
fortunately,  the  Turkish  Government  re¬ 
fused  to  honor  it  during  the  last  war — 
they  violated  it — but  the  British,  despite 
the  violation  of  agreement  by  the  Turks, 
have  continued  to  lend  their  money  so 
that  today,  the  bulk  of  this  268,000,000 
lira  is  owed  to  Great  Britain.  The  an¬ 
nual  burden  of  service  charges,  including 
the  retirement  of  principal,  is  said  by 
our  State  Department  to  be  17,000,000 
lira,  about  25  percent  of  which  is  payable 
in  gold  or  foreign  exchange.  Holdings 
of  the  Central  Bank  of  Turkey  are  201,- 
900,000  lira.  In  order  that  the  annual 
payment  on  the  Turkish  foreign  debt, 
including  the  payment  on  principal, 
amounts  to  17,000,000  lira,  of  which  one- 
fourth  and  roughly  4,500,000  lira  is1  pay¬ 
able  in  gold  or  foreign  exchange.  In 
brief,  the  Turks  with  their  present  for¬ 


eign  exchange  holdings  could  pay  for  40 
or  50  years  on  their  present  indebtedness 
without  any  difficulty. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  Turkish 
Government  has  steadily  increased  its 
exports  over  its  imports — indeed  during 
the  war,  their  exports  increased  80  or  90 
percent  over  their  imports;  they  did  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Nazis;  they  permitted  us  to 
buy  chrome  at  three  or  four  times  the 
market  price;  they  made  money  in  the 
past  10  years — lots  of  it.  So  much,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  their  foreign  exchange 
holdings  went  up  from  5,700,000  lira  in 
1938  to  201,000,000  lira  in  1946.  These 
people  have  been  making  a  killing.  They 
have  been  rolling  in  clover.  In  fact,  they 
seem  to  be  getting  a  little  fat,  while  the 
American  taxpayer  has  been  sweating  it 
out.  It  is  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
our  State  Department  says  about  Tur¬ 
key’s  present  economic  position,  and  per¬ 
mit  me  to  quote  from  the  famous  secret 
documents: 

Turkey’s  principal  difficulty  is  that  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  economic  and  financial  burden  of 
maintaining  a  large  standing  army.  This  ex¬ 
pense  costs  the  Turkish  Government  not  far 
from  one-half  of  its  annual  revenues  and  re¬ 
quires  foreign  exchange  exceeding  that  avail¬ 
able  from  current  income. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  should  note  that  our 
State  Department  itself  says  that  the 
Turkish  Government  is  in  an  excellent 
financial  position,  but  that  the  arma¬ 
ment  expense  of  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  requires  foreign  exchange  exceed¬ 
ing  that  which  is  available  from  current 
income. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  State 
Department  asks  us  to  go  into  debt  to 
arm  the  Turkish  Government.  Our 
State  Department  would  rather  that  we 
go  into  debt  than  that  Turkey  should  go 
into  debt.  Note  that  Turkey’s  position 
is  excellent  but  that  because  her  army 
takes  almost  one-half  of  their  annual 
revenues,  they  need  foreign  exchange — a 
little  more  foreign  exchange  than  what 
is  available  from  their  current  income. 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  current  income? 
That  is  a  very  interesting  phrase,  Mr. 
Speaker — that  “current  income.”  What 
is  current  income?  Do  you  suppose  that 
the  American  taxpayer  is  interested  in 
current  income?  I  understand  that 
there  was  an  election  in  America  last  fall 
and  that  there  was  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  of  current  income.  I  suggest  that 
there  are  at  least  140,000,000  people  in 
America  who  are  interested  in  current 
income.  So  we  must  tell  the  American 
taxpayer  that  his  current  income  has  to 
be  reduced  so  that  the  current  income  of 
the  Turkish  Government  can  be  in¬ 
creased.  We  put  our  hands  into  the 
family  budget  of  60,000,000  American 
families.  We  take  and  we  give  to  a  dic¬ 
tatorial  Fascist  Turkish  Government. 
Oh,  yes,  their  financial  position  is  excel¬ 
lent.  In  fact,  it  is  better  than  ours. 
Their  national  debt  is  tiny.  They  settle 
their  lend-lease  account  in  cash.  They 
profiteered  during  the  war.  They  still 
have  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
Nazi  assets  and  $75,000,000  of  looted  Nazi 
gold,  but  they  want  us  to  pay  for  their 
army  with  our  current  income.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  Congressman 
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after  he  had  read  these  famous  secret 
documents,  suggested  that  we  should 
seek  a  loan  from  Turkey.  That  is  not 
so  funny,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  begin 
to  look  carefully  at  what  the  Truman 
doctrine  implies.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
House  that  nobody  knows  where  this 
policy  ends.  Nobody  knows  what  it  will 
cost.  I  suggest  now  that  this  policy  be¬ 
come  known  as  the  Truman  bankruptcy 
policy  for  America.  If  the  policy  is  exe¬ 
cuted,  it  will  mean  bankruptcy.  It  does 
mean  inflation  now.  It  pours  out  bil¬ 
lions  of  goods  in  service.  It  increases 
our  taxes.  It  pushes  prices  up — it  pro¬ 
hibits  us  from  paying  on  our  national 
debt.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  my  heart,  I 
hope  that  before  the  House  acts,  it  will 
examine  with  the  greatest  care  exactly 
what  this  policy  means  in  financial 
terms.  We  have  had  enough  financial 
megalomania — enough  of  wasteful 
spending. 


American  Policy  in  the  Middle  East, 
Including  Palestine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Polish  Jews,  Chicago,  Ill., 
April  13,  1947: 

The  confusions  and  fears  of  our  times 
demand  a  frankness  of  discussion.  There 
are  far  too  many  silences. 

One  silence  I  have  reference  to  is  the  de¬ 
liberate  omission  of  any  mention  of  Palestine 
by  President  Truman  in  his  now  famous 
aid-to-Greece  statement.  We  are  moving 
into  the  Mediterranean.  That  much,  at  least, 
is  obvious.  Mr.  Truman  asked  for  $400,000,- 
000  plus  military  and  civilian  personnel  for 
Greece  and  Turkey  to,  he  said,  “insure  peace¬ 
ful  development  of  nations  free  from  coer¬ 
cion.”  Even  the  most  naive  of  political 
spectators  cannot  dissociate  Palestine  from 
the  Middle  East.  Equally  patent  is  the  fact 
that  Palestine  is  a  country  not  "free  from 
coercion.”  We  can  reach  no  other  conclu¬ 
sion  but  that  the  omission  of  Palestine  from 
Mr.  Truman’s  presentation  was  deliberate 
and  calculated. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  in  their  discussions 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  and  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Bevin  are  talking  about  the  Palestine 
situation.  If  we  are  to  be  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  peace  in  and  the  stability 
of  the  Middle  East,  certainly  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  the  explosive  situation  in  Palestine. 
Of  course,  in  the  instance  of  Greece,  com¬ 
pulsion  comes  from  the  east  and  in  the 
instance  of  the  Holy  Land  the  oppression 
comes  from  the  west.  May  I  ask,  “Do  we 
measure  evil  by  who  fosters  it?”  If  the 
United  States  speaks  of  favoring  Greece  and 
Turkey  to  save  it  from  disintegration  and 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  a  presumably  com¬ 
posite  picture  of  the  Middle  East,  then  the 
United  States  cannot  brush  Palestine  aside, 
nor,  indeed,  any  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
Middle  East.  As  has  been  said,  “if  it  is  not 
all,  it  is  nothing.”  I  say  categorically  there 
can  be  no  peace  in  any  part  of  the  Middle 
East,  including  Greece  and  Turkey,  unless 
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there  is  peace  in  Palestine.  There  can  be  no 
piece-meal  peace.  It  we  are  to  make  the 
Middle  East  safe  for  democracy,  then  in  the 
name  of  logic  and  common  sense,  let  us  not 
forget  our  geography. 

Or  are  there  other  things  we  are  remem¬ 
bering?  Things  like  oil,  for  instance?  The 
American  oil  company  known  as  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Co.,  which  is  jointly  owned  by 
Standard  Oil  of  California  and  the  Texas 
Corp.,  has  arranged  a  $250,000,000  scheme  to 
develop  the  Saudi-Arabian  petroleum  output 
and  to  build  a  30-inch,  1,050-mile-long 
trans-Arabian  pipe  line  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  eastern  Mediterannean.  Those 
are  the  future  plans.  In  the  recent  past, 
from  1944  to  1947,  the  Arabian-American  Oil 
Co.  made  a  profit  of  sixty  to  seventy  million 
dollars  on  its  sales  of  Near  East  oil  to  our 
Navy.  Actually,  therefore,  American  tax¬ 
payers  paid  the  company’s  original  invest¬ 
ment  of  $27,500,000  plus  another  $43,000,000, 
the  cost  of  its  new  refinery,  and,  furthermore, 
American  taxpayers  paid  an  $18,000,000  sub¬ 
sidy  which  the  oil  company  presented  to 
King  Ibn  Saud.  Nice  work — if  you  can  get  it. 

Thus,  on  one  hand  the  American  taxpayer 
supports  feudalism  in  one  part  of  the  Middle 
East  and  then  again  is  asked  to  support  de¬ 
mocracy  in  the  lands  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Let’s  pursue  this  thought  a  bit  further: 
Britain  has  withdrawn  from  Greece  because 
she  can  no  longer  afford  to  maintain  military 
establishments  therein.  The  United  States 
feels  called  upon  to  step  in  with  its  money 
and  personnel.  Britain,  however,  has  already 
spent  $400*000,000  on  the  maintenance  of 
100,000  troops  in  Palestine  “for  the  sake,”  as 
Winston  Churchill  put  it,  “of  a  senseless, 
squalid  war  against  the  Jew's.”  Are  we  not 
then  being  used  in  a  financial  sense  to  help 
Britain  liquidate  the  Jewish  national  home¬ 
land?  Do  we  not  help  Britain  maintain  her 
police  state  in  Palestine? 

It  is  not  denied  that  Greece  is  sorely  in 
need  of  our  help  in  reconstruction.  But 
what  is  true  of  Greece  is  true  of  the  Middle 
East  as  a  whole.  You  will  not  cure  by  bind¬ 
ing  some  wounds  and  allowing  other  wounds 
on  the  same  body  to  fester.  Palestine  is  an¬ 
other  sector  of  the  same  zone.  It  is  the  task 
of  the  statesman  to  see  the  picture,  and  see 
it  whole. 

Let’s  turn  for  a  moment  and  view  the 
British  in  Palestine.  For  8  years  now  Brit¬ 
ain  has  ruled  Palestine  without  supervision 
since  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission 
of  the  League  of  Nations  ceased  to  func¬ 
tion.  Indeed  the  shameful  and  shocking 
record  of  Britain’s  administration  of  its 
mandate  over  Palestine  is  not  the  common 
knowledge  it  should  be.  In  Palestine  we  are 
concerned  with  living  people  whose  pattern 
of  political  life  had  been  set  by  international 
covenant  and  then  upset  by  the  tenacious, 
unrelenting  grip  of  the  appointed  trustee. 

One  would  be  led  to  believe  by  the  behavior 
of  Britain  that  Palestine  is  her  own  vassal 
state  to  be  dealt  with  without  regard  to  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  she  has  as¬ 
sumed  with  the  granting  to  her  by  the  League 
of  Nations  the  mandate  over  Palestine. 

In  the  settlement  following  World  War  I, 
the  issues  were  clearly  cut  and  clearly  met. 
The  Allies  promised  independence  to  the 
Arabs  in  certain  former  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  which  empire  up  to  that 
time  was  in  complete  domination  of  the 
Arabian  world,  and  Palestine  was  set  aside 
as  a  country  for  the  Jewish  national  home. 
Palestine  was  specifically  exempt  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  by  the  Balfour  Declara¬ 
tion,  "to  facilitate  the  establishment  in 
Palestine  of  a  Jewish  homeland.”  This  was 
definitely  agreed  to  by  King  Emir  Feisal,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Arab  people  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

The  promises  to  the  Arab  peoples  have  been 
kept  scrupulously.  Even  Transjordan,  once 
part  of  the  Palestine  mandate,  was  thrown 
in  for  good  measure.  But  the  solemn  pledge 


of  a  Jewish  national  homeland  in  Palestine 
was  breached  again  and  again  by  the  power 
entrusted  with  its  fulfillment.  Seven  inde¬ 
pendent  Arab  States  exist  today,  five  of  whom 
have  representation  on  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  councils.  Their  area 
extends  over  1,000,000  square  miles.  Of  all 
class  A  mandates  established  by  the  League 
of  Nations — Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Trans¬ 
jordan,  and  Palestine — a  class  A  mandate 
being  one  that  is  directed  toward  self-govern¬ 
ment,  only  Palestine’s  independence  is  un¬ 
fulfilled.  This  tiny  bit  of  land  of  10,000 
square  miles  is  now  the  scene  of  frustration 
and  tugging  interests,  where  human  and 
moral  values  struggle  with  the  demands  of 
power  politics,  oil,  military  defenses,  and 
the  British  cry  of  external  security. 

In  1939  the  British  promulgated  the  Pales¬ 
tine  white  paper,  which  drastically  restricted 
land  purchases  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  soil 
and  limited  immigration  of  Jews  into  the 
Holy  Land.  After  a  total  of  75,000  entrees 
was  reached,  further  immigration  was  to  be 
dependent  upon  Arab  consent. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  infamous  ma¬ 
neuver  was  quite  obvious.  Then,  as  now,  the 
Arab  leaders  used  threats  and  blackmail  to 
throw  their  support  and  their  oil  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder.  It  was  relatively  simple  for  the 
British  to  seize  this  pretext  of  Arab  opposi¬ 
tion  and  turn  it  to  her  own  uses.  “We  are 
helpless,”  the  British  told  the  world.  “We 
cannot  do  otherwise  but  to  stay  in  Palestine 
to  maintain  law  and  order.” 

Meanwhile,  6,000,000  Jews  perished  under 
Hitler's  rule.  No  place  would  accept  them 
and  the  gates  of  Palestine  were  sealed  by 
British  perfidy.  Boatloads  of  escaping  Jews 
sank  off  the  shores  of  Palestine  while  the 
British  colonial  administration  followed  the 
policy  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  Thus, 
the  land  which  by  international  covenant 
signed  by  52  nations  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  subsequently  by  the  United  States 
by  separate  treaty,  was  to  be  a  national  home¬ 
land  for  the  Jews  was  opened  to  everybody 
but  the  Jews.  And  at  a  time,  too,  when 
every  civilized  country  professed  its  horror 
at  the  tragedy  that  had  befallen  the  defense¬ 
less  Jews. 

The  peace  brought  with  it,  for  a  while,  the 
beginning  of  new  hopes  for  the  little  coun¬ 
tries  and  for  minority  peoples.  The  Labor 
government  came  into  power  in  Great  Britain 
as  standard  bearers  for  a  new  liberalism  in 
Europe.  The  Jews  in  Palestine  and  the  Jews 
who  had  witnessed  the  massacre  of  their  kin, 
but  who  had  themselves  survived,  reviewed 
the  record  of  the  Labor  Party  and  its  stated — 
and  restated — policy  on  Palestine,  and  were 
jubilant.  Surely,  now,  deliverance  was  at 
hand. 

In  1940,  the  Labor  Party  Conference  de¬ 
clared,  “that  in  order  to  remove  the  root 
cause  of  Jewish  suffering  and  to  insure  the 
existence  and  free  development  of  the  Jewish 
people,  international  assistance  should  be 
given  for  the  continued  growth  of  the  Jewish 
national  home  in  Palestine  by  immigration 
and  settlement.”  The  London  Conference  of 
1942  reaffirmed  “Its  determination  that  in 
the  new  international  order  after  the  war, 
Jews  shall  enjoy  civil,  religious  and  economic 
equality  with  all  other  citizens,  and  that  in¬ 
ternational  assistance  shall  be  given  to  pro¬ 
mote  by  immigration  and  settlement  the  Jew¬ 
ish  national  home  in  Palestine.”  The  Labor 
Party  Conference  of  1942  and  1943  stated  in 
its  resolution  “that  victory  must  insure  for 
the  Jews  full  civil,  political,  economic 
equality  and  their  national  rights.  It  reaf¬ 
firms  the  traditional  policy  of  the  British 
Labor  Party  in  favor  of  building  Palestine  as 
the  Jewish  national  home.”  In  1944,  the 
Palestine  problem  formed  a  special  chap¬ 
ter  In  the  document  known  as  the 
international  postwar  settlement  proposed 
by  the  national  executive  and  introduced 
by  the  present  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Attlee.  It  received  8  months  delibera¬ 


tions  by  the  party.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
too,  that  at  the  time  the  1944  Palestine  policy 
was  adopted  the  Labor  Party  was  not  in  op¬ 
position,  but  a  full  responsible  partner  in  the 
coalition  government.  The  Labor  Party,  in 
other  words,  was  in  a  position  to  know,  and 
did  know,  all  the  pertinent  facts.  I  read  a 
part  of  the  Palestine  chapter  as  written  by 
the  Labor  Party  in  1944.  “But  there  is  surely 
neither  hope  nor  meaning  in  a  Jewish  na¬ 
tional  home  unless  we  are  prepared  to  let 
Jews,  if  they  wish,  enter  this  tiny  land  in 
such  numbers  as  to  become  a  majority.  There 
was  a  strong  case  for  this  before  the  war. 
There  is  an  irresistible  case  now  after  the 
unspeakable  atrocities  of  the  cold  and  calcu¬ 
lated  Nazi  plan  to  kill  all  Jews  in  Europe.” 

In  1945  the  national  executive  of  the  La¬ 
bor  Party  published  this  resolution:  “The 
Committee  reaffirms  the  policy  accepted  by 
the  annual  conference  in  December  1944  on 
Palestine.  It  therefore  calls  upon  the  British 
Government  to  remove  the  present  unjusti¬ 
fiable  barriers  on  immigration  and  to  an¬ 
nounce  without  delay  proposals  for  the  future 
of  Palestine  in  which  it  has  the  full  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support  of  the  American  and 
Russian  Governments.” 

And.  finally,  I’d  like  to  quote  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  from  Mr.  Arthur-  Creech  Jones  who  is 
presently  Colonial  Secretary.  “This”  he 
stated  in  1939,  “is  not  a  conflict  between  the 
Jews  and  Arabs,  but  it  is  largely  a  conflict 
between  the  new  order  which  the  Jews  stand 
for  in  Palestine  and  the  old  crumbling  feudal 
system  for  which  a  few  rich  Arab  landlords 
stand.  That  difficulty  of  conflict  between 
the  new  and  the  old  order  has  been  exploited 
by  Fascist  Imperialism;  it  has  been  exploited 
by  those  who  hate  the  very  principles  for 
which  the  Jewish  democracy  stands;  and  it 
has  been  exploited  largely  because  in  that 
crumbling  feudal  order  one  saw  spreading  in 
the  Middle  East  a  new  democratic  faith  which 
would  ultimately  undermine  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  older  system.  The  Jews  are 
asked  to  end  their  experiment  because  our 
own  Government  is  unable  to  carry  through 
those  equitable  principles  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  have  declared  for  in  the 
Balfour  Declaration.  Those  of  us  who  have 
seen  the  great  achievements  of  the  Jews  on 
the  spot  *  *  *  feel  it  would  be  a  great 

betrayal  for  that  experiment  to  be  brought  to 
an  end.”  So  much  for  the  Colonial  Secretary 
who  was  so  verbally  brave  when  he  was 
without  authority  to  act. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Labor  Party 
on  record.  But  the  words  of  record  are  far, 
far  removed  from  the  deeds  of  record! 
But  no  sooner  had  the  Labor  Party  come 
into  power  than  there  came  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  of  attitude,  policy,  and  direction. 
Jews  who  after  months  and  months  of  the 
long,  long  trek  following  the  beacon  of  Pales¬ 
tine  found  not  the  dignity,  not  the  hope  of 
beginning  life  anew,  but  the  barbed  wire  of 
concentration  camps  on  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Illegal  searches  and  seizures  on  the  part  of 
the  British  colonial  administration  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  Imprisonments  with¬ 
out  trial,  withdrawal  of  the  right  of  peace¬ 
ful  assembly,  daily  curfews  became  part  of 
the  routine  of  Palestine  life.  Martial  law 
was  imposed  and  the  economic  life  of  Pales¬ 
tine  was  disrupted.  Adding  injury  to  injury 
and  heaping  insult  on  insult,  only  some  2 
weeks  back  the  British  Palestine  Government 
announced  it  will  require  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  to  pay  for  the  damage  of  at  least  one 
million  dollars  caused  by  fires  at  Haifa.  This 
damage  was  sabotage  and  was  ascribed  to  ter¬ 
rorists.  The  British  action  was  equivalent 
to  visiting  punishment  upon  the  innocent. 
Responsible  Jews  in  and  out  of  Palestine 
deplore  terrorism.  I  condemn  it.  Jews  them¬ 
selves  have  been  hurt  and  killed  by  the  un¬ 
lawful  action  of  members  of  the  Stern  and 
Irgun  gangs.  Certainly,  the  entire  Jewish 
community  should  not  be  made  to  pay  for 
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the  crimes  of  a  few  desperadoes.  Attlee  and 
Bevin  fail  to  realize  that  the  deliberate  de¬ 
fault  of  their  solemn  to  open  the  gates  of 
Palestine  to  refugees  has  caused  despair 
creates  terrorism.  But  why  hold  innocent 
people  as  hostages  and  make  them  pay  blood 
money? 

It  has  been  well  put  in  one  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial,  “The  historian  may  reflect  that  if 
one-tenth  of  the  energy,  persistence,  expendi¬ 
ture  and  military  might  invested  in  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  notorious  white  paper  were 
devoted  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  mandate 
the  problem  would  be  at  rest.” 

It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  bit¬ 
terness  and  frustration  in  Palestine  reached 
the  breaking  point.  The  Jews  who  had  re¬ 
deemed  the  soil  of  Palestine,  made  of  it  a 
center  of  science  and  cultivation  in  the 
Middle  East,  Jews  who  died  of  disease  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  marshes  and  planting  the  life-sus¬ 
taining  trees,  Jews  who  had  contributed  more 
than  their  alloted  share  to  the  allied  war 
effort  were  all  forgotten.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  they  asked,  “Why?” 

The  English  proposed  and  the  United  States 
acceded  to  an  Anglo-American  Committee  of 
Inquiry.  That  Committee  recommended  the 
immediate  admission  of  100,000  displaced 
Jews  into  Palestine.  The  Eisenhower  report 
and  the  Harrison  report,  both  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  President  Truman,  revealed 
the  dire  need  of  the  displaced  Jew'  for  Pales¬ 
tine.  But  again  there  followed  delay.  It 
would  seem  that  the  British  by  every  possible 
device  sought  to  postpone  any  equitable  solu¬ 
tion.  Twice  they  offered  what  they  knew 
would  be  unacceptable  federalization  plans 
for  Palestine,  but  turned  down  the  proposal 
of  a  carefully  worked  out,  reasonable  plan 
for  partition  offered  by  the  Jewish  Agency 
for  Palestine. 

Now,  the  British  in  transparent  insin¬ 
cerity  offer  submission  of  the  Palestine  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  interim  period  until  recom¬ 
mendations  are  made  by  the  Assembly,  Brit¬ 
ain  will  maintain  her  control  over  and  her 
vicious  practices  in  Palestine.  Until  such 
time  she  considers  the  situation  “static  or 
frozen.”  They  say,  too,  that  they  can  reject 
any  recommendations  made  by  the  United 
Nations  because  they  point  out  the  General 
Assembly  can  only  make  recommendations 
and  no  final  decisions.  Is  Britain  telling  the 
world  that  if  she  likes  the  recommendations 
she'll  accept  them;  if  she  doesn’t  she’ll  reject 
them?  Such  an  attitude  necessarily  makes 
any  action  by  the  General  Assembly  a  farce. 
Is  it  again  another  British  dodge  and  stall 
for  time?  Is  there  yet  to  be  another  inves¬ 
tigation  followed  by  discarded  recommenda¬ 
tions?  How  sordid  a  business  this  is,  this 
playing  about  with  broken  lives  and  des¬ 
perate  hearts. 

We  must  at  this  point  ask  ourselves:  Shall 
the  United  States,  which  since  1922  has  re¬ 
affirmed  its  policy  of  favoring  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  national  Jewish  homeland  in 
Palestine,  permit  the  United  Nations  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  British  imperialist  interests 
in  the  Middle  East?  Cannot  the  United 
States  at  least  demand  that  British  give 
some  evidence  of  its  good  faith?  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  United  States  has  openly  and 
continuously  reiterated  this  policy,  not  only 
by  separate  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  but 
through  congressional  resolutions  and  de¬ 
clared  Executive  proclamations  by  various 
Presidents  of  these  United  States,  beginning 
with  President  Wilson  and  following  through 
to  President  Truman.  It  has  been  repeated 
in  the  political  platforms  of  the  two  major 
political  parties  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  congressional  debates. 

Now  the  opportunity  presents  itself  con¬ 
cretely  to  the  United  States  Government  to 
stand  by  its  Palestine  policy  when  it  arises 
before  the  United  Nations.  By  its  great 
moral  strength,  by  the  force  of  its  present 
leadership  in  world  affairs,  the  United  States 
can  prevent  in  this  instance  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  another  farcical  ending.  By  direct 
interest  and  guidance,  the  United  States  can 
throw  its  great  weight  on  the  side  of  the 
equities,  sustained  as  it  is  by  the  existence 
of  recognized  international  documents  and 
international  and  national  commitments. 
It  is  up  to  the  United  States  to  avert  the 
tragedy  that  must  follow  in  the  wake  of  Brit¬ 
ish  political  machinations  to  continue  her 
control  in  Palestine  without  regard  to  cor¬ 
responding  responsibilities. 

And  again,  if  the  approach  in  the  United 
Nations  is  to  be  a  sincere  one,  then  direct 
representation  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
through  the  Jewish  Agency,  must  be  allowed. 
The  Arabs,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  al¬ 
ready  have  such  representation.  Britain  has 
her  own  vote  and  those  of  the  Dominions. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  constitute  over 
a  third  of  the  population  of  Palestine  and 
who  have  specific  and  special  international 
status  as  conferred  upon  them  by  the  League 
of  Nations  mandate  have  no  such  representa¬ 
tion.  Most  certainly,  the  contention  cannot 
be  made  that  they  are  not  interested  parties. 

I  believe,  too,  that  if  the  United  Nations 
is  to  act  as  a  court  of  equity,  then  Britain 
must  come  into  that  court  with  clean  hands. 
To  do  so,  Britain  must  open  the  gates  and 
abrogate  at  once  the  Palestine  white  paper 
of  1939  which  was  and  is  in  direct  contra¬ 
vention  to  the  purposes  of  the  mandate  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  Mandates  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  League  of  Nations  declared  at 
the  outset  that  in  so  promulgating  this 
white  paper,  the  British  were  acting  unilat¬ 
erally  in  breaching  an  international  cove¬ 
nant,  and,  therefore,  rested  on  no  legal 
foundation.  The  British  must  cease  to 
pervert  the  purposes  of  the  mandate.  Other¬ 
wise,  she  brings  with  her  submission  of  the 
Palestine  issue  to  the  United  Nations  the 
evidence  of  her  betrayal  of  a  trust  and  stands 
self -condemned  by  her  own  record  of  com¬ 
plete  misadministration  of  the  mandate 
which  in  good  faith  was  placed  into  her 
hands. 

The  question  is  still  open.  Will  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  permit  Great  Britain  to  use  the 
instrument  of  the  United  Nations,  fashioned 
we  hope,  to  secure  our  peace,  as  a  cloak  to 
hide  her  ill-becoming  practices  in  Palestine? 
To  permit  Britain  to  do  so  would  weaken 
tragically  the  basic  structure  of  the  United 
Nations  or  will  the  United  States  stand  firmly 
and  independently  behind  its  own  declared 
policy  on  Palestine? 

What  cruel,  perverse  trick  of  fate  is  this 
that  the  destiny  of  a  people  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  whim  and  blunted  vision  of  a 
man  like  Bevin?  Had  he  a  shred  of  com¬ 
passion  or  even  the  faintest  trace  of  grac- 
ieusness  in  his  makeup,  he  would  at  least 
keep  quiet  and  not  dance  verbally  about  like 
the  bull  in  the  china  shop.  The  folly  and 
inhumanity  of  Britain’s  conduct  in  Pales¬ 
tine  is  tragic  enough  without  Mr.  Bevin 
throwing  his  weight  around.  Not  since  he 
has  been  in  office  has  Mr.  Bevin  uttered  one 
statement  that  was  statesmanlike  or  con¬ 
veyed  a  sense  of  his  grasp  of  the  Palestine 
situation. 

His  skin  is  safe;  he  has  enough  to  eat  and 
drink;  he  lives  in  security  within  his  own 
country.  He  cannot  comprehend  the  plight 
of  those  who  do  without;  there  is  too  much 
fat  around  his  soul  for  so  compassionate  a 
thought  to  penetrate.  His  offensiveness,  his 
boorishness  would  be  of  little  matter  were  it 
not  the  clearest  kind  of  signal  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  British  policy  of  brutality  and  repres¬ 
sion  in  Palestine. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken  about  this.  The 
submission  of  our  cause  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  even  if  Britain  were  acting  with  sin¬ 
cerity,  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  favor  of  justice  and  the  equi¬ 
ties.  We  must  remember  that  in  the  General 
Assembly  there  will  be  considerable  team¬ 
work  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Latin- 
American  bloc.  That  was  discernible  at  the 
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last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  de¬ 
spite  the  protests  of  the  United  States. 
Twenty  of  the  countries  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Joined  with  five  Arab  countries  to 
obtain  the  election  of  their  candidates  to  the 
Security,  Economic,  Social,  and  Trusteeship 
Councils.  Although  their  numbers  fall  short 
of  a  majority,  the  combination  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.  They  can  practically  nullify  any 
conclusion  reached  by  the  General  Assembly, 
if  they  so  desired. 

Again,  we  don’t  know  what  the  attitude 
of  Russia  will  be  but  we  do  know  this.  What¬ 
ever  the  Russian  attitude  is,  it  will  be  shared 
by  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and 
White  Russia  and  Albania.  In  the  past,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  shown  little  sympathy  with 
the  aims  of  Zionism. 

We  shall  meet  with  many  unknown  fac¬ 
tors.  What  will  the  final  vote  of  India  be? 
Will  she  concern  herself  with  the  reaction 
of  Indian  Moslems  or  will  she  consider  first 
the  importance  of  the  development  of  the 
Middle  East  that  is  spelled  out  by  a  Jewish 
national  home  in  Palestine.  How  will  the 
little  countries  react? 

We  know  then  that  we  cannot  sit  idly  by 
and  await  inertly  the  outcome  in  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  if  one  be 
called,  or  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  today.  We  know  we  must 
warily  watch  the  British  maneuvering.  Many 
of  the  countries  who  will  participate  know 
nothing  of  the  actual  facts  of,  in  and  about 
Palestine.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
much  of  the  anti-Semetic  propaganda  of  the 
Hitler  machine  penetrated  deep  into  the  con¬ 
science  of  oceupied  countries.  Remember 
Jews  have  no  voice  on  an  international  level. 
Who  speaks  for  them?  Judging  from  the 
past — no  one.  I  hope  the  American  people 
at  least  will  pay  heed  and  insist  that  honor 
and  decency  prevail. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1947 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  incorporate  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
timely  editorial  on  punitive  labor  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  morning’s  Washington 
Post.  Every  Member  of  Congress  should 
read  this  editorial  and  the  debates  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  held  today  on 
H.  R.  3020,  known  as  the  Hartley  bill: 

PUNITIVE  LABOR  LAW 

Hostile  reaction  to  the  New  Jersey  anti¬ 
strike  law  provides  evidence — if  any  is 
needed — that  punitive  legislation  will  not 
insure  peace  on  the  labor  front.  For  New 
Jersey  telephone  workers,  although  ordered 
to  return  to  their  jobs  on  pain  of  excessive 
fines  or  Jail  sentences — following  State  sei¬ 
zure  of  company  properties— have  remained 
on  strike.  Moreover,  a  million'  unionist  sym¬ 
pathizers  are  preparing  to  stage  a  1-day  work 
stoppage  as  a  protest  against  thp  law. 

Legislators  should  have  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  repressive  laws  cannot  be  effec¬ 
tively  enforced  unless  supported  by  public 
opinion.-  The  American  people  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  uphold  legislation  that  will  eclipse 
the  power  of  labor  unions  to  impose  intoler¬ 
able  hardships  upon  the  public  through  work 
stoppages.  But  we  do  not  believe  they  will  ' 
countenance  punitive  legislation  of  the  kind 
passed  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  aimed  at 
local  suppression  of  strikes  by  coercion  of 
individual  strikers,  especially  if  those  strikes 
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do  not  involve  any  major  threat  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare. 

Furthermore,  the  haste  with  which  New 
Jersey's  Legislature  acted  to  put  teeth  into  a 
nonpunitive  existing  law  banning  utility 
strikes  during  a  cooling-off  period  tends  to 
discredit  its  action.  Particularistic  legisla¬ 
tion  aimed  at  suppression  of  a  strike  already 
in  progress  is  naturally  resented  as  an  in¬ 
vidious  attack  on  the  group  immediately 
affected.  Legislation  passed  in  the  midst  of 
a  crisis  when  tempers  are  heated  and  judg¬ 
ment  biased  is  almost  certain  to  be  defective. 
It  appears  that  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
will  have  good  reason  to  repent  of  its  pre¬ 
cipitancy. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  op  Laws  op  the  UnitedaStates 
Title  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  style  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re-  - 
port  of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unneces-  y 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44.  Section  182b.  Same;  illus¬ 
trations,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia¬ 
grams,  or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 

1936,  c.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 

Public  Printer  will  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  First,  the  Senate 
proceedings;  second,  the  House  proceedings; 
third,  the  Appendix:  Provided,  That  when  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  are  not  received  in 
time  to  follow  this  arrangement,  the  Public 
Printer  may  begin  the  Record  with  the  House 
proceedings.  The  proceedings  of  each  House 
and  the  Appendix  shall  each  begin  a  new 
page,  with  appropriate  headings  centered 
thereon.  f 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall;*" 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de¬ 
bates  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeij^a- 
tives,  as  furnished  by  the  official  reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record  in  7>/2 -point/type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to/he  inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed^n  6i/2-point 
type;  and  all  roll  calls  shall*  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  oiv  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  smal^  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re¬ 
strictions  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro¬ 
duction  is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript . — When  manu¬ 
script  is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  pot  later  than  9  o’clock  p.  m.,  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is¬ 
sued  on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o’clock  midnight. 


4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o’clock 
p.  m.,  to  insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  “leave  to 
print”  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur¬ 
nished  the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in  the 
Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than  six 
sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Members 
without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  manu¬ 
script  or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  “Mr. 
- addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com¬ 
mittee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.”  and  proceed  with  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 

\  at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  day§> 
ufijess  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When  either 
House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1)  a  speech 
not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a  .'"news¬ 
paper  ok  magazine  article,  or  (3)  apy  other 
matter  not  germane  to  the  proceedings,  the 
same  shall  oe  published  in  the  Appendix,  but 
this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quojations  which 
form  part  of  ^speech  of  a  Member,  or  to  an 
authorized  extension  of  hig/own  remarks: 
Provided,  That  nh  address, ylpeech,  or  article 
delivered  or  released, subsequently  to  the  final 
adjournment  of  a  sees)  ok of  Congress  may  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 

9.  Official  reportersC-jphe  official  reporters 
of  each  House  shad' indicate  on  the  manu¬ 
script  and  preparemeadingkfor  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  tl^  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  referenfce  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 

10.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  fit  two  pages  in  any  one.  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  CongressionaIi^ecord 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or^to  ex¬ 
tend  liis  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  ffqm 
th#  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 

Wishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost- 
ust  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  restriction 
shall  not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele¬ 
grams,  or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de¬ 
bate  or  to  communications  from  State  legis¬ 
latures,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  The 
Public  Printer  or  the  official  reporters  of  the 
House  or  Senate  shall  return  to  the  Member 
of  the  respective  House  any  matter  submitted 
for  the  Congressional  Record  which  is  in 
contravention  of  this  paragraph. 

11.  Illustrations. — Pursuant  to  section  182b, 
title  44,  United  States  Code  (shown  above), 
requests  for  authority  to  insert  an  illustration 
in  the  Record  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  through  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing  of 
the  respective  House  in  which  the  speech 
desired  to  be  illustrated  may  be  delivered. 
Illustrations  shall  not  exceed  in  size  a  page 
of  the  Record  and  shall  be  line  cuts  only. 
Copy  for  illustrations  must  be  furnished  to 
the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  12:30  o’clock 
p.  m.  of  the  day  preceding  publication. 

12.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there¬ 
fore  all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time :  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 


of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 'committee. 

13.  Appendix  to  permanent  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  publish  an  Appendix  to 
the  permanent  Record,  which  shall  contain 
all  extraneous  matter  not  germane"  to  the 
proceedings. 
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LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS'* 

Either  House  may  order,  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  bureau,  board,  or  independ¬ 
ent  office  of  the  jfjovernment  submitting  re¬ 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re¬ 
lating  to.  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.  S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Printing  and  binding  for  Congress,  when 
recommended  to  be  done  by  the  Committee 
qn  Printing  of  either  House,  shall  be  so  rec- 
.  ommended  in  a  report  containing  an  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  of  the  cost  thereof,  together 
with  a  statement  from  the  Public  Printer  of 
estimated  approximate  cost  of  work  previ¬ 
ously  ordered  by  Congress  within  the  fiscal 
year  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  145,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Printing, 
who,  in  making  their  report,  shall  give  the 
probable  cost  of  the  proposed  printing  upon 
the  estimate  of  the  Public  Printer,  and  no 
extra  copies  shall  be  printed  before  such 
committee  has  reported  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44, 
sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

To  the  Vice  President  and  each  Senator, 
100  copies;  to  the  Secretary  and  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  each,  25  copies;  to  the 
Secretary,  for  official  use,  not  to  exceed  35 
copies;  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  for  use  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  not  to  exceed  50 
copies;  to  each  Representative,  Delegate,  and 
Resident  Commissioner  in  Congress,  68 
copies;  to  the  Clerk,  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
each,  25  copies;  to  the  Clerk,  for  official  use, 
cnot  to 'exceed  50  copies;  and  to  the  Door¬ 
keeper,  for  use  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  not  to  exceed  75  copies;  to 
the, Vice  President  and  each  Senator,  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Delegate,  and  Resident  Commis¬ 
sioner-fin  Congress  there  shall  also  be  fur¬ 
nished  \and  shall  not  be  transferable),  3 
copies  of'toe  daily  Record,  of  which  1  shall 
be  delivered  at  his  residence,  1  at  his  office, 
and  1  at  the'Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee'on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expense  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con¬ 
gressional  Directory.  The  money  derived 
from  such  sales  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  accounted  for  in  hia.ennual  report 
to  Congress,  and  no  sale  shalV.be  made  on 
credit  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p.  1939) . 
_  \ 


\ 

PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver,  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 
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HIGHLIGHTS^  Senate .  committee  reported  hills  to  authorize  FFMC  to  purchase  GI  loans 
atod  to  authorize  limitation  on  nursery— stock  importations  and  .requirement  that  such 
stock  ho  grown  in  quarantine.  Sen.  Aiken  inserted  protests  'against  milk-price  re-* 
duction.  House  received  GAO  report  on  FSCG  audit...  House '  received  revised  estimate 
regarding  FFMC  administrative  expense. 


SENATE  .’  : . 

T.  FARM  CREDIT,-  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without .  amendment 

245,  to  provide  a  secondary  market  for .farm' loans  made  under  the  Servicemen' s 
readjustment  Act  of  1944  hy  authorizing  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  to 
purchase  such  loans  (S.  Rept.  10l)(p.  364,2). 

2;  plAitt  .  QUARMME.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reporter!  with  amendments 
S.  338,  to  ■  authorize  the  Department  to  limit  importation  of  pdrsery.  stock  to  that 
needed  for  propag&fion  purposes  and  to  require  that  such  .stock  he  grown  in  post¬ 
entry  quarantine  to  "determine  whether  it  is  infested  or  infected  (S.  Rept.  102) 

—  (n.  8642).  ....  X 


3i  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Continued  dehate  on  S.  93^»  the  Greek- Turkish  aid  hill  (pp* 
3646-9l)o  Agreed  to.  vote  on  the  hill  Apr.  22.  .  . . . 


4,  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Received  from  the  Inferior  Department  proposed  legislation  to 
.  incorporate  the  Virgin  -  Islands  Corporation; . to  Public  Lands  Committee . (p.  3639)* 

3»  MILE  PRICES.  Sen.  Aiken,  Yt^f/inserteti.  a  Vt*.  Legislature  Memorial,  and  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Anderson.  fropkNew  England  milk-pro duhers  associations,  protesting 
the  Secretary’s  action^in  reducing  the  price  of  milk  at  this  time"  (pp*3640-l)» 

6,  BUDGET*  Sen.  Tyd^ff^s  (for  himself  and  Sen.  Bridges,  N„-  H.)  -submitted,  an  amend¬ 
ment  which.he  Amends  to  propose  to  S.  J*  Res,  6l,  providing  fo.r  a  balanced 
budget;  to  Appropriations  Committee,  (p.-  3646)  ► 


HOUSE 
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7*  L#60R.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R,  3020,  the  labor-management  hill  (pp *35 72-^4-)  • 
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!.  FSCC  AUDIT-.  Received  'from'  GAO  an.  Audit-  report  on  FSCC  for  the  period  July  1,  - 
\  19 45,  to  Mar.'  l\l-,  19^7  (H*  -  Doc.  205)  f  to  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart-, 

jnents  Committee  (p.  3637 )  *7  'l  1  *  .  / 

9*  FAM  CREDIT.  Received  from  the  President  a  revised. estimate -pertaining  ,tb  the- 
adir\nistrative- expense  authorization  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
’(H.  I\c.  203) (p.  3637)t  to  Appropriations  Conmittee.- 

BI1LS  IIHROUJCED. 

10*  'FLOOD'  COETSCL.  ..  S.  III7,  by  Sen.'  Taft,  "Ohio ,  to  amend  the  get.  Jup,e  '22,  1936, 
so  as'  to'  p  earn  it;  the  construction"  of'  public  works  on  the  G-r  egjt  Lakes  -  for  pur- 
noses  of  floc^  control.  To  Public  Works  Committee,  (p.-  35] 

11.  - ATOMIC  EMERGE.  IX  1118,  hy'  Sen.-  MCKellar ; '  Tehru  *  to  rene&i  r  faq  Atomic  .  Energy 

Act  of  19^-6  and  tV  pro vide 'f or : the  exercise  by  the  Uar/Depaptme nt  of  all  powers 
and’ functions  rOlaring  to  atonic  •  energy.' "  To  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
(p.  36^2.)  Remarks  author  (nn.  3'';H2-6) .  / 


12.  EDUCATION,-  H.R.  3076, 

funds  to  assist  the  Stat 
education  urogram  of  puhl 
Labor  Committee,  (p.  3637 


Ren.  Morton,  Ky. ,  to 


and  Territories.',  iii 
elementary  and  se 
Remarks  of 


orize  the  appropriation  of 
na  n  c  i  ng  a  min  Lmum  f  ou-ndat  ion 
fondary  .  schools-.  To.  Education  and 
.or  (p.  A1S37) . 


13.  PERSOFTEL.  H.R.  3078,  hy  Rep.  person, 
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According  to  Senator  Ferguson,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  records  show  that  Mr.  Lilienthal  and 
the  Morgans  actually  initiated  the  request 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  $300,000 
of  relief  money  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
this  cooperative  and  of  course  the  coopera¬ 
tive  is  a  Government  owned  corporation, 
with  a  budget  item  requested  in  appropria¬ 
tion  bills,  the  Treasury  Department  admit¬ 
ting  that  it  holds  the  complete  stock  in  this 
TV  AC. 

On  page  997  6f  the  President  annual 
budget  message  to\  Congress,  delivered  in 
January,  is  the  following  sentence — and  re¬ 
member,  this  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  speaking :  v 

“No  act  of  Congress,  or  Executive  order,  or 
Federal  statute  specifically^  authorized  the 
creation  of  the  Tennessee  Vj^ley  Associated 
Cooperatives,  Inc.” 

The  Comptroller  General  of\the  United 
States,  in  a  report  last  May  l,\made  the 
same  identical  statement  in  the  salce  words. 

Now,  to  sum  up  what  we  have  tkus  far: 

We  have  Mr.  Lilienthal  and  the  twk  Mor¬ 
gans,  as  private  citizens,  setting  up\this 
Tennessee  Valley  Associated  Cooperates 
financed  with  $300,000  of  Government  relief 
funds,  to  sponsor  the  formation  of  other, 
cooperatives  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,' 
wherein  175  have  sprung  up  which  are  di¬ 
rectly  sponsored  by  the  TVA  itself  or  the 
TVAC;  the  control  of  that  corporation,  al¬ 
though  the  Government  owns  it  and  although 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  appropriate  money 
to  pay  its  expenses  of  operation,  is  entirely 
and  completely  in  the  control  of  Mr.  Lilien¬ 
thal  and  the  two  Morgans,  or  those  other 
private  individuals  to  whom,  under  the  char¬ 
ter,  they  have  assigned  their  powers  of  con¬ 
trol.  The  Comptroller  General  is  told  that 
he  cannot  go  into  the  books  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive,  although  the  Government  owns  it;  and 
both  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Comptroller  General  say  that  there  is  no 
act  of  Congress,  no  statute,  and  no  Executive 
order  that  ever  specifically  authorized  the 
setting  up  of  this  Government-owned  bu-t 
privately  controlled  cooperative. 

Now,  that  is  about  all  we  have  time  for 
tonight.  We’ll  pick  up  again  tomorrow 
night,  with  some  information  on  some  of 
these  cooperatives  which  have  been  organized 
under  the  tender  sponsorship  of  Mr.  Lilien¬ 
thal  and  his  TVA  and  his  TVAC.  Of  course, 
the  simple  fact  is  that  the  promoting  of  co¬ 
operatives  is  not  in  the  slightest  objection¬ 
able  in  itself.  It  all  depends  on  what  these 
cooperatives  are,  that  they  have  been  set  up, 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad  ones;  if  they’re 
good,  that  is  fine,  if  they’re  not,  that’s  some¬ 
thing  else. 

It  all  depends  on  how  they  are  operating 
in  competition  with  private  enterprise;  what 
the  TVA,  under  Mr.  Lilienthal,  was  doing 
with  them,  in  their  competition  with  private 
enterprise.  And  these  little  details,  we’ll  get 
into  tomorrow  evening. 

FULTON  LEWIS’  RADIO  BROADCAST,  FRIDAY,  APRIL 
4,  1947 

Tonight,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to 
pick  up  where  I  left  ofi  last  night,  in  report¬ 
ing  to  you  some  of  the  activities  and  policies 
of  Mr.  David  E.  Lilienthal,  in  his  operation 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — the 
famous  TVA. 

As  I  told  you  last  night,  in  my  introduc¬ 
tion  to  these  reports,  there  has  been  bitter 
controversy  in  the  Senate,  in  debate  on  Mr. 
Lilienthal’s  nomination  as  head  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Control  Commission,  as  to  just  what 
he  stands  for,  and  just  what  his  political  and 
social  philosophies  are.  On  the  one  hand  he 
has  been  called  a  Communist:  on  the  other, 
he  is  acclaimed  as  having  done  a  great  job 
as  TVA  Administrator — and  no  one  seems  to 
have  produced  any  supporting  evidence  on 
either  side  of  the  picture.  Therefore,  it 
seems  helpful  to  get  a  little  factual  informa¬ 
tion,  and  that’s  the  reason  for  this  broadcast. 


As  I  pointed  out  to  you  before,  the  average 
individual  seems  to  have  a  conception  of  TVA 
as  a  Government-power  project  designed  to 
give  cheaper  electricity  to  the  people  of  the 
TVA  area.  Whether  it  actually  has  succeeded 
in  doing  that  is  a  very  controversial  question, 
but  what  the  public  does  not  seem  to  know 
is  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  activities 
which  the  TVA  and  Mr.  Lilienthal  personally 
conducted  along  with  the  TVA  power  project 
which  throw  some  light  on  the  mental  and 
philosophical  approach  of  this  very  contro¬ 
versial  gentleman. 

Last  night  I  reported  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  an  organization  which  Mr.  Lilienthal  and 
his  two  fellow  members  of  the  TVA  organized 
with*  Government  money.  To  recapitulate 
briefly,  this  was  what  we  found: 

In  January  1934,  Mr.  Lilienthal  and  his  two 
fellow  members  of  the  TVA  Board  set  up  a 
cooperative  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  called  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Associated  Cooperatives — the  avowed 
purpose  of  which  was  to  promote  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  various  localized  cooperatives 
throughout  the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  It 
was  a  sort  of  master  cooperative  which  could 
do  business  in  any  line  of  business  or  indus¬ 
try  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  any 
country  in  the  world,  and  which  could 
Tinancd’,  by  gifts  or  loans,  these  local  coopera¬ 
tes,  after  they  were  organized. 

phe  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Pnd  the  legal  adviser  for  the  TVA  Itself 
are  on,  the  record  as  stating  that  there  is 
no  act  m>f  Congress,  statute,  or  Executive 
order  aiftoorizing  the  setting  up  of  this 
Tennessee  ''galley  Associated  Cooperatives. 
The  recoril  shows  that  the  cooperative  Is 
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The  record/Shows  that  in  sp’ 
that  the  qjVAC  was  wholly  o 
United  States  Government,  it  ref 
mit  its  Kooks  to  be  audited  by  t 
troller/General  of  the  United  Stati 
Congressional  legislation  was 
quiring  that  such  audits  be  made.  YThe 
.  present  audit,  contained  in  President  Tfu- 
man’s  budget  message  to  Congress  for  this 
year,  shows  that  the  $300,000  of  original1^ 
funds  now  has  dwindled  to  $186,000,  and  the 
President’s  budget  requests  an  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  Treasury  of  $2,500  for  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  for  the  coming  year. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this  super  coopera¬ 
tive,  the  annual  reports  of  the  TVA  and 
other  records  show  that  the  TVA  itseif, 
as  such,  has  also  been  active  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  cooperatives.  In  fact,  I  might  read 
you  a  line  or  two  from  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  TVA: 

“In  the  interests  of  carrying  out  the  broad 
objectives  or  resource  development,  the 
TVA,  through  a  small  staff,  has  encouraged 
the  activities  of  cooperating  associations. 
Cooperatives  are  an  important  factor  in 
attaining,  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  soil  minerals  and  readjusted  farm¬ 
ing  methods,  in  order  that  the  broad  objec¬ 
tives  of  land  and  water  conservation  may  be 
attained.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral’s  reports  show  that  TVA  actually  gave 
to  this  TVAC — this  super  cooperative,  some 
$58,000  in  just  two  years — in  addition  to  the 
original  three  hundred  thousand  which  that 
outfit  got  from  relief  money.  Also,  they  pro¬ 
vided  personnel  to  help  operate  the  TVAC. 
The  record  also  shows  that  this  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  had  so-called  farm  extension 


workers  all  through  the  areas  of  the  Ten/ 
nessee  Valley  watershed,  helping  in  the  co¬ 
operative  movement. 

So,  to  boil  it  down  to  a  simple  proposition, 
aside  from  the  electricity  producing 'func¬ 
tion  of  TVA,  it  was  busily  engaged  under 
Mr.  Lilienthal  in  the  promotion  of  Cooper¬ 
atives — not  only  directly,  but  also  through 
the  super-cooperative,  the  TVAC,.  which  Mr. 
Lilienthal  and  his  two  companions  had  set 
up. 

The  fact  is  that  this  same  report  by  the 
TVA  itself  boasts  that  many  of  the  cooper¬ 
ative  groups  which  it  spawned,  have  incor¬ 
porated  as  cooperatives,  and  "have  expanded 
into  other  activities  as  needed.”  It  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  as  of  last  year,  an  in¬ 
complete  survey  showed  that  TVA  has  re¬ 
lationships  with  some  175  of  these  organ¬ 
izations. 

Now,  in  and  of  itself,  the  promoting  and 
sponsoring  of  175  or  more  cooperatives  in 
a  given  ar6a  is  not  in  the  slightest  objection¬ 
able;  in  fact,  it  may  be  a  very  commendable 
accomplishment.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  cooperatives,  as  such,  as  I’ve  called  to 
your  attention  over  this  microphone  before. 
The  question  is,  what  sort  of  cooperatives 
they  were — whether  they  were  good  ones  or 
bad  ones — whether  they  have  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  private  enterprise  that 
exists  in  that  particular  area  and  is  paying 
the  taxes  which  provide  the  appropriations 
by  Congress,  to  keep  Mr.  Ulienthal’s  TVA 
in  operation.  This  year,  TVA  is  requesting 
an  appropriation  of  27  million  dollars. 

Senator  Williams,  of  Delaware,  told  the 
Senate  a  week  ago  that  he  had .  personally 
investigated  four  of  them,  picked  at  random, 
without  the  slightest  advance  knowledge  of 
any  details  about  any  of  the  four.  He  told 
the  Senate  that  he  found  that  in  three  cases 
of  the  four,  the  incorporators  were  not  back¬ 
ward  farmers  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area, 
but  actually  were  employees  of  the  TVA 
drawing  regular  salaries  from  the  TVA. 

But  go  back  to  the  TVA’s  own  annual  re¬ 
port  for  this  year.  By  way  of  giving  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  field 
of  organizing  cooperatives,  the  report  has 
the  subtitle,  “Example  in  Virginia,”  and  it 
explains  that  the  name  of  this  organization 
is  the  Southwest  Virginia  Cooperative,  which 
is  a  federation  of  local  county  cooperatives. 

The  report  says  that  the  cooperative 
handled  certain  quantities  of  fertilizer,  and 
that  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  it  is  “lay¬ 
ing  plans  to  extend  its  activities  to  the 
handling  of  feed  and  is  considering  other 
possible  activities  for  the  benefit  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.” 

\  Now,  in  the  course  of  trying  to  get  the 
ferass  roots  of  Mr.  Lilienthal’s  cooperatives, 
ahq  what  sort  of  cooperatives  they  are  and 
hoik  they  function,  I  wanted  to  trace  down 
a  feV  individual  cases,  and  inasmuch  as 
this  IS\the  example  that  the  TVA  itself  offers 
as  its  prize  exhibit,  I  thought  the  fairest 
and  simplest  thing  to  do  was  to  look  into 
this  one. '  Therefore  I  called  the  head  of 
the  Southwest  Virginia  Cooperative,  the 
headquarters  Pf  which  are  at  Lebanon,  Va. — 
his  name  is  Blyce  Connally — and  I  inter¬ 
viewed  him.  I  have  a  verbatim  record  of 
that  interview;  so  We’ll  let  him  tell  the  story. 

He  said  that  he  i&a  sort  of  wholesale  co¬ 
operative;  he  has  11  members,  each  of  them 
a  local  county  cooperative  in  southwest  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  they  are  the  sole  stockholders,  each 
having  put  in  $1,000  capital. 

He  said  that  he  buys  fertilizer  from  the 
TVA  and  from  other  sources,  and  he  sells  it 
to  the  11  local  cooperatives  which  are  hi3 
mmebers,  and  they,  in  turn,  sel^  it  to  the 
farmers.  \ 

He  said  that  his  cooperative  madka  little 
money  last  year — that  the  difference  between 
what  he  paid  for  the  fertilizer  anck the 
amount  he  received  for  it  from  the  local  dis¬ 
tributors,  less,  of  course,  his  expenses 
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operation — amounted  to  about  $7,800.  Please 
remember  that  figure — $7,800. 

Npw,  Mr.  Connally  revealed  that  In  addi¬ 
tion  Ho  that  regular  business  as  a  sort  of 
wholesaler  of  fertilizer,  his  cooperative  also 
receives'-free  fertilizer  from  the  TVA,  which 
It  passes  \long  to  the  local  member  cooper¬ 
atives,  whi'oh  they  in  turn  pass  along  to  the 
farmers.  Mts  Connally’s  organization  gets 
50  cents  for  eafch  ton  of  fertilizer  so  handled, 
and  the  local  distributing  cooperatives  get  an 
additional  dollar.  The  farmer  gets  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  $1.50,  plus  shipping  costs  from 
TVA’s  fertilizer  plapt,  which  stands  the 
farmer  a  total  of  approximately  $5  to  $6  a 
ton.  The  same  grade  of  fertilizer,  commer¬ 
cially,  costs  the  farmer  $54  a  ton,  delivered. 

I  asked  Mr.  Connally  libw  much  of  this 
free  fertilizer  he  has  handled  from  TVA  as 
compared  with  the  fertilizer  'he  has  bought 
from  TVA  and  he  said  that  his  cooperative 
has  handled  about  2,200  tons  this  TVA 
fertilizer  for  which  they  have  paicKthe  com¬ 
mercial  price,  and  they  have  received  and 
distributed  something  in  excess  of  3,400  tons 
of  the  free  fertilizer.  \ 

The  records  introduced  in  the  Senate  show 
that  last  year  the  TVA  gave  away  more  than 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer  to  the  War  Department 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  all  property 
heretofore  transferred  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  all  other  property  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  including  all 
books,  records,  documents,  papers,  and  all 
written  or  printed  matter  of  every  kind,  na¬ 
ture,  and  description  in  the  files  of  such 
Commission. 

Sec.  3.  The  War  Department  shall  admin¬ 
ister  the  property  transferred  to  it  pursuant 
to  this  act  and,  for  such  purposes,  6hall  have 
all  the  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  the 
development  and  production  of  military 
weapons  utilizing  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy,  and  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  secrecy  concerning  the  de¬ 
tails  of  such  weapons  and  the  materials  and 
processes  utilized  in  the  development  and 
production  thereof,  which  it  had  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  report  to  the  Congress  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  concerning  plans  for 
the  use  and  control  of  such  materials  and 


these  cooperatives  on  the  grounds  of  tests 
and  experimentations.  The  particular  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  question  has  been  in  standard  pro¬ 
duction  and  use  by  American  farmers  since 
1907. 

Getting  back  to  the  $7,800  which  Mr. 
Connally’s  cooperative  had  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  last  year’s  operation — I  asked  him 
whether  any  corporation  income  tax  had  been 
paid  on  that.  His  reply  was  that  no  income 
tax  has  been  paid;  that  his  organization 
has  made  an  application  for  exemption  from 
corporation  income  tax  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  a  cooperative. 

The  United  States  Treasury  states  that  the 
corporation  income  tax  on  $7,800  profits  for 
a  given  year  would  be  approximately  $1,600. 

Mr.  Connally  said  that  various  private  en¬ 
terprise  distributors  of  fertilizer  were  doing 
business  in  the  same  area,  in  which  his  co¬ 
operative  has  been  functioning,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  give  me  the  names  of  some 
of  them.  I  talked,  among  other  people,  to 
a  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Chillhowie,  Va.,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Vance  Supply  Co.  fertilizer 
plant  there.  He  said  that  in  times  of  com¬ 
petition  it  would  be  entirely  impossible  to 
compete  with  the  operations  of  this  south¬ 
western  cooperative  with  their  free  fertilizer, 
and  that  his  company  last  year,  a  rather  large 
company  that  has  been  long  In  business,  in-  , 
stead  of  pa.  ing  no  income  tax,  made  a  profit' 
of  about  $45,000,  of  which  it  paid  $26,000/Jn 
taxes  to  the  Government.  / 

That,  of  course,  is  the  story  of  ju^tf  one 
of  these  175  cooperatives  which  Mr.  .-Lilien- 
thal’s  operation  has  sponsored,  butHt  is  the 
story  of  the  one  he  selected  as  the.sample  in 
his  annual  report,  and  it’s  the  story  as  told 
by  the  head  of  that  cooperative-  himself. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  npw  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  ttie  bill  to  repeal 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  and  to 
restore  the  atomic  energy  proposal  to 
the  War  Department  of  the  Government, 

I  have  just  introduced. 

There  being '  no  objection,  the  bill 
(S.  1118)  to /repeal  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946  and  to  provide  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  by  the  War  Department  of  all 
powers  and  functions  relating  to  atomic 
energy,  introduced  by  Mr.  McKellar, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


REDUCTION  OP  INCOME  TAX- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McCARRAN  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  1)  to  reduce  individual 
income-tax  payments,  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  CONSTITUTION  RE¬ 
LATING  TO  FISCAL  MATTERS— AMEND¬ 
MENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bridges)  submitted  an  amendment  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  61) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
fiscal  matters,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed. 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  two  amend¬ 
ments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  as- 
sistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  KILGORE  ON 
LABOR  LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  MURRAY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Senator  Kilgore  regarding  proposed  labor 
legislation,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  DEMOCRACY  AND 
COMMUNISM— ARTICLE  FROM  LABOR’S 
MONTHLY  SURVEY  / 

[Mr.  LODGE  asked  and  Obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  RejArd  an  article  pre¬ 
senting  the  way  of  lifp'  in  a  democracy  as 
contrasted  with  the  ytiy  of  life  of  commu¬ 
nism,  from  the  Marph-April  issue  of  Labor’s 
Monthly  Survey,  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 


CARE  OF  TI 


'BLIND  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


$2,000,000  worth  of  this  particular  fertilized,  processes  developed  in  connection  with  the  . 
to  farmers  throughout  the  TVA  area  through  \  production  of  military  weapons  utilizing  fis-  / 

sionable  material  or  atomic  energy  as  may  by' 
used  for  civilian  purposes.  / 

Spc.  5.  Any  person  who  shall  disclose  or 
cause  the  disclosure,  or  who  shall  copSpire 
with  any  person  to  disclose  or  cause  tfie  dis¬ 
closure/directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  infor¬ 
mation  6f  any  kind  which  has  nqtf  prior  to 
the  date  ofienactment  of  this  acyfoeen  made 
available  to  -.the  public  concerning  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  materials  or  any  detail 
of  any  military/weapon  utilising  fissionable 
materials  or  atomic  energy  £t  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  manufacture,  or  production  of  any 
such  military  weapon,  tars any  person  not  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  suchyinformation,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  capital  ofirefise  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  death  by 
hanging.  /  \ 

Sec.  6.  The  unexpended  balances  of  any 
funds  heretofore  made  available  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  hereby  trans¬ 
ferred  to  shall  be  available  to  the  War  . 
Department  in  carrying  out  its  'functions 
under  this  act,  and  there  are  hereby  author-  ■> 
ized  tq'oe  appropriated  such  additional  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purposes. 


[Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
O.  E.  Dayybhief,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Welfare  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  statement  by  Miss  S.  M.  R.  O’Hara,  dealing 
with  ike  care  of  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania, 
whten  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

FFERSON’S  AUTHORSHIP  OF  DECLARA¬ 
TION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

[Mr.  SMITH  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Julian  P.  Boyd,  librarian  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  relating  to  the  discovery  of 
a  fragment  of  Jefferson’s  text  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

MR.  VANDENBERG’S  ROLE— EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 

[Mr.  CAPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  entitled  “Mr. 
Vandenberg’s  Role,”  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

THE  NEWSPRINT  SHORTAGE— EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  RED  OAK  (IOWA)  EXPRESS 

[Mr.  WILSON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Freedom  Depends  on  Paper,”  from 
the  Red  Oak  (Iowa)  Express,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  from  Illinois  proceeds, 
let  the  Chair  state  the  parliamentary 
situation.  The  pending  question  is  a  se¬ 
ries  of  12  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson], 
which,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  will  be 
considered  en  bloc.  Therefore  the  pend¬ 
ing  question  is  the  block  of  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  having 
seen  first  hand  the  destruction  wrought 
by  World  War  I,  having  visited  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  im¬ 
mediately  before  and  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  World  War  II,  and  having  care¬ 
fully  examined  several  of  the  concen¬ 
tration  camps,  having  had  first-hand  re¬ 
ports  and  visual  evidence  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  in  other  parts  of  the  world  caused 
by  World  War  II;  I  am  fully  conscious 
of  the  great  need  for  assistance  to  un¬ 
fortunate  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

None  of  the  nations,  according  to  au¬ 
thentic  report,  suffered  more  in  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  anguish  than  did  the 
little  country  of  Greece,  and  my  sym¬ 
pathies  go  out  to  the  people  of  Greece 
in  this,  their  great  hour  of  need. 
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I  am  not  unlike  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  in  this  regard.  His¬ 
torically,  throughout  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  of  our  progress,  we  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  generous,  char¬ 
itable,  and  kind-hearted  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  No  greater  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  generosity  has  come  to 
my  personal  attention  than  our  conduct 
at  the  close  of  World  War  I. 

We  had  just  conquered  the  German 
armies  in  the  field,  and  immediately  the 
American  people  contributed  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
even  shipped  boatloads  of  live  cattle  into 
the  heart  of  Germany  to  sustain  and 
support  the  bodies  of  the  undernour¬ 
ished  children  of  the  soldiers  of  the  army 
we  had  just  brought  to  its  knees.  At  the 
same  time,  the  American  people  raised 
millions  of  dollars  and  sent  clothing  and 
food  to  the  distressed  and  starving  chil¬ 
dren  of  Armenia  who  had  been  the  tragic 
victims  of  the  vicious  atrocities  of  an¬ 
other  enemy  in  that  war — Turkey. 

We  are  presently  sending  food  and 
supplies  to  the  heart  of  the  nations  we 
have  recently  conquered  in  World 
War  II.  To  this  noble  purpose,  I  fully 
subscribe.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
more  people  hungry,  starving,  suffer¬ 
ing  without  clothing  and  homes;  there 
is  more  hate,  suspicion,  and  fear 
throughout  the  world  at  this  very  hour 
than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  heart  of  America  goes 
out  to  these  distressed  people  of  the 
earth.  But  the  cold  fact  also  is  that  the 
full  production  of  our  fields  and  fac¬ 
tories,  if  it  were  devoted  in  its  entirety, 
could  not  reach  them  all  nor  materially 
eliminate  their  pain  and  suffering. 

The  proposition  presently  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  in  part 
the  supplying  of  necessities  of  life  and 
the  essentials  of  life  to  help  rehabilitate 
the  ancient,  historic,  and  heroic  people 
of  Greece.  To  that  endeavor,  I  fully 
subscribe.  But  that  is  not  all,  nor  in  my 
judgment  is  it  even  the  larger  part,  of 
the  program  to  which  we  are  asked  to 
give  our  complete  approval.  We  are 
asked  to  send  not  only  food  and  supplies, 
but  arms  and  military  and  civilian  mis¬ 
sions  to  build  up  the  armed  strength  of 
both  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  to  do  this 
as  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  is  truly  a  new 
course  in  the  history  of  America’s 
foreign  endeavor.  It  is  being  sold  to  the 
American  people  as  a  new  emotional 
crisis,  and  I  know  of  no  other  policy  that 
is  capable  of  more  mischief  than  for  us, 
the  greatest  free  country  in  the  world,  to 
undertake  this  program  alone. 

I  realize  full  well  that  when  I  oppose 
this  gigantic,  initial,  and  individual 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  I  lay  myself  open,  and  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to,  the  same  criticism  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  when  I  objected  to  the  pouring 
out  of  American  arms  to  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  war,  without  having 
some  definite  evidence  of  their  intent 
and  desire  to  subscribe  to  some  of  the 
ideals  of  free  people.  I  realize  I  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  criticism  that  I  was 
subjected  to  when  I  objected  to  the  pour¬ 
ing  out  of  American  relief  supplies  under 
the  so-called  UNRRA,  without  some  as¬ 
surance  that  the  American  people  were 


not  dissipating  their  wealth,  food,  and 
sustenance,  to  be  used  to  further  the 
cause  of  communism  throughout  the 
world.  I  realize  I  will  be  subjected  to  the 
criticism  of  those  who  will  charge 'that 
my  action  now  is  an  evidence  of  my  un¬ 
willingness  to  oppose  communism. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  communism 
with  all  my  heart.  I  recognize  the  right 
of  the  Russian  people  to  follow  com¬ 
munism,  if  they  so  desire,  within  their 
own  territorial  limitations.  I  object  to 
their  imposing  it  on  other  people,  or  ex¬ 
panding  their  philosophy  in  our  own 
country.  I  objected  to  its  expansion 
with  our  help  by  allowing  their  agents  to 
distribute  our  relief  to  advance  their 
cause  throughout  the  world.  I  objected 
to  the  infiltration  of  Communist  left- 
wing  alien-minded  individuals  into  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  bureaus  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
prior  to  and  during  the  recent  war.  I 
objected  when  the  rule  was  changed,  at 
the  outbreak  of  this  war,  whereby  men 
with  former  Communist  affiliations  were 
allowed  to  become  commissioned  officers 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  I  was 
criticized  for  my  objections  then.  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  oppose  communism  with  all  my 
heart. 

Realizing,  however,  that  the  few  men 
in  charge  of  our  National  Government 
and  its  foreign  policy  were  actually  ap¬ 
peasing  and  aiding  communism  at  home 
and  abroad,  throughout  the  war  and 
afterward,  I  was  desperately  anxious  to 
find  some  means  of  arriving  at  a  peace 
based  upon  justice  as  a  reward  for  the 
terrific  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  the 
American  people.  I  am  one  who  voted 
with  all  good  faith  for  the  establishment 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  I 
believed  that,  even  if  in  its  formative 
stages  it  was  to  be  no  more  than  the 
meeting  ground  to  organize  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  world,  it  might  serve  that 
purpose.  Wanting  to  face  the  facts,  I 
was  doubtful  as  to  the  possibility  of  ever 
bringing  the  Communists  of  the  world 
into  any  general  decent  understanding, 
but  I  felt  that  this  was  the  organization 
through  which  we  might  ferret  out,  ex¬ 
pose,  and  demonstrate  their  obstinate 
determination  never  to  cooperate,  and 
thereby  mobilize  through  that  institu¬ 
tion  those  nations  who  would  band  to¬ 
gether  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace 
and  the  rights  of  minorities  for  the  lib¬ 
erty-loving  people  of  the  world. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  it  was  a  grave 
mistake  for  the  leaders  of  our  Nation,  be¬ 
ing  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  to  de¬ 
lay  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  then  to  use 
that  delay  as  an  excuse  for  taking  this 
desperately  bold  step  as  an  emergency 
measure  in  a  crisis  that  may  lead  either 
to  war  or  to  the  ultimate  bankruptcy  of 
our  country.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  steps  proposed  may  provide  the 
spark  that  will  lead  us  into  the  war  which 
the  proponents  wish  to  prevent.  With 
all  my  heart  I  want  peace  based  upon 
justice.  I  know  of  no  authentic  veteran 
who  does  not  want  peace  based  upon 
justice. 

I  objected  during  the  recent  war  to  the 
constant  misleading  statements  made  to 
the  American  people  that  we  were  then 
pouring  out  our  resources,  finances,  and 


substance  to  support  democratic  govern¬ 
ments,  when,  in  fact,  many  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  we  assisted  had  no  element  of 
democracy  in  their  being.  I  object  now 
to  calling  Greece  a  democratic  country, 
when  everyone  knows  that  Greece  is 
ruled  by  a  corrupt  royal  regime.  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  having  the  American  people  told 
now  that  we  are  supporting  a  democratic 
country  when  we  support  Turkey,  which 
actually  is  a  tyrannical  dictatorship,  one 
which  enriched  itself  by  trade  and  other 
alliances  with  our  enemies  until  the  very 
last  hour  of  the  recent  war. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  step  now  pro¬ 
posed  is  only  the  first  step,  and  that  it 
will  start  a  chain  reaction  that  will  drag 
us  into  constant  conflicts  around  the 
globe. 

During  the  recent  war  we  sent  our 
guns,  planes,  and  military  equipment  to 
Russia  to  the  tune  of  $11,000,000,000,  and 
to  Yugoslavia.  Even  the  Greek  guer¬ 
rillas,  whom  we  propose  to  stop  today, 
are  in  large  part  armed  with  American 
weapons.  We  propose  now  to  send  other 
American  weapons  to  compete  with 
American  weapons  already  there.  We 
propose  to  send  American  weapons  into 
Turkey  to  be  used  with  weapons  which 
Turkey  produced  and  designed  for  Ger¬ 
many,  against  which  we  fought  during 
the  war,  with  no  assurance  based  upon 
Turkey’s  history  that  she  is  a  dependable 
ally  for  the  future.  I  object  to  calling 
these  grants  of  American  weapons  and 
money  loans,  for  they  will  in  no  sense  be 
considered  as  loans  and  will  never  be 
repaid. 

We  are  already  being  told  that  the 
next  step  is  to  furnish  $600,000,000  to 
Korea.  We  will  send  American  weapons, 
supplies,  and  personnel  into  Austria; 
then  will  come  Italy,  China,  France,  and 
Britain  again.  We  will  take  over  the 
policing  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Aegean,  the 
Black,  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas. 
Where  that  will  lead  America  in  expend¬ 
iture  and  draining  of  American  resources 
and  funds  no  man  can  tell.  To  pretend 
that  we  are  not  picking  up  the  defense 
of  the  life  line  and  the  age-old  British 
Empire’s  frontiers  to  maintain  for  all 
future  time  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  propos¬ 
ing  to  do.  I  object  to  having  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  take  over  the  British  program 
of  suppression  around  the  world. 

To  say  that  the  United  Nations  can, 
by  a  vote,  ask  us  to  withdraw  the  aid  we 
now  propose  to  give  is  a  pious  hope,  for 
so  long  as  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  know  that  it  is  our  established 
general  policy  to  supply  arms,  money, 
and  military  missions  throughout  the 
world  to  nations  who  cry  for  help,  they 
will  not  shoot  Santa  Claus,  and  they 
will  never  ask  us  to  withdraw.  Nor  will 
the  people  of  Greece  and  Turkey  ask  us 
to  withdraw  until  they  decide  to  take  a 
course  of  their  own;  and  then,  having 
weakened  ourselves,  we  may  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  send  other  American  missions 
and  arms  to  meet  the  American  arms 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  distribute 
throughout  the  world. 

Different  persons  arrive  at  somewhat 
the  same  conclusions  for  different  rea¬ 
sons.  There  will  be  and  are  some  who 
oppose  the  proposed  program  for  rea¬ 
sons  with  which  I  totally  disagree.  I 
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want  no  truck  with,  or  part  of,  com¬ 
munism;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  stop  it  with  American  dollars  abroad 
when  we  know  it  has  infiltrated  even  into 
the  armed  services  of  our  own  country, 
and  into  the  bureaus,  departments,  and 
agencies  of  our  American  Government. 
American  dollars  will  not  stop  such  in¬ 
sidious  infiltration  or  the  expansion  of 
communism  abroad.  In  this  initial  step 
it  is  proposed  to  send  dollars  and  sup¬ 
plement  them  with  military  missions. 
When  the  presence  of  our  military  mis¬ 
sions  is  challenged,  then  we  must  either 
retreat  or  supplement  them  with  troops. 
How  many  combat  fronts  American  will 
be  called  upon  to  defend  across  the  face 
of  the  earth  as  a  result  of  this  action, 
no  one  can  now  predict.  We  may  have 
countless  Pearl  Harbors  and  subsequent 
tragic  experiences  around  the  world  like 
the  ones  at  Bataan  and  Corregidor. 

I  am  ready  and  willing  to  vote  to  send 
supplies,  surplus  food,  and  clothing,  and 
any  reasonable  amount  of  financial  help 
to  any  people  who  will  strive  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  independence  of  individual  na¬ 
tions  who  recognize  and  defend  human 
rights  and  personal  freedoms,  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  draining  the  resources  of 
the  American  Nation  and  her  people  to 
maintain  dictatorial  tyrannies,  socialistic 
governments,  or  monarchies  which  op¬ 
press  their  people  and  do  not  guarantee 
to  join  us  in  advancing  the  freedoms  we 
wish  so  much  to  defend. 

To  supply  arms  and  military  missions, 
to  create  power  blocks  of  various  dic¬ 
tatorial  governments  around  the  world, 
denies  the  historic  ideals  that  have 
guided  our  destiny  thus  far  and  still  are 
the  hope  of  the  human  race- 

I  still  believe  that  the  conscience  of 
mankind  could  be  mobilized  through  the 
mechanism  set  up  in  the  United  Nations. 
At  least,  we  would  then  know  which 
countries  are  willing  to  join  us  now  in 
all-out  participation  to  achieve  and 
maintain  the  high  ideals  we  so  tena¬ 
ciously  support. 

It  has  been  said  and  will  continue  to 
be  said  that  any  vote  on  this  measure 
except  a  vote  “yea”  will  weaken  the  hand 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  same  ar¬ 
gument  was  used  when  another  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  by  secret 
agreements,  was  giving  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  nine-tenths  of  the  Balkans,  the 
Kurile  Islands,  Dairen,  Port  Arthur,  and 
even  agreed  to  give  them  $20,000,000,000 
worth  of  reparations  from  Germany. 
That  same  argument  was  used  when  an¬ 
other  President  was  agreeing  with  the 
Soviet  Government  to  the  division  of 
little  Poland,  and  at  the  same  time  fail¬ 
ing  to  protest  Russia’s  expansion  by  com¬ 
plete  subjugation  of  the  Baltic  States. 

When  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  after  full  discussions,  has  by  vote 
adopted  a  national  policy,  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  my  country’s  policy  and  program, 
but  my  understanding  of  true  representa¬ 
tive  government  is  that  men  should  vote 
their  convictions  based  upon  the  yard¬ 
stick  of  what  is  good  for  their  country. 
We  have  already  supplied  billions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  American  arms  and 
they  are  scattered  at  this  hour  through¬ 
out  the  world.  We  have  already  bur¬ 
dened  the  future  of  America  and  her 


people  with  a  debt  of  over  $258,000,000,- 
000.  Now,  if  we,  in  addition,  start  this 
global  spending  and  meddling,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  our 
Government;  we  will  not  be  able  to  save 
on  military  and  naval  expenditures,  for 
we  simply  cannot  shake  our  fist  at  people 
all  over  the  world  and  not  be  prepared 
to  back  it  up.  Once  we  commit  the 
American  people  to  a  program  of  spend¬ 
ing  America’s  millions  and  billions  all 
over  the  world,  it  will  be  doubly  hard  to 
deny  any  demand  for  ever -increased  ap¬ 
propriations  at  home. 

Any  pretense  of  substantially  reducing 
the  taxes  of  our  American  people  will 
prove  to  be  a  delusion,  for  while  we  may 
effect  a  reduction  of  taxes  this  year,  the 
necessities  of  tomorrow  caused  by  this 
action  will  quickly  wipe  out  any  reduc¬ 
tion  presently  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  we 
should  start  a  genuine  fight  against  the 
expansion  of  communism  by  an  imme¬ 
diate  relentless  search  for,  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of,  the  Communist  element  embed¬ 
ded  within  our  own  Government,  its 
departments,  agencies,  and  bureaus. 

I  believe  we  should,  through  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
establish  definitely  which  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  earth  will  participate  in  a 
joint  undertaking  to  stop  the  cruel  ex¬ 
pansion  of  communism  elsewhere. 

I  repeat,  I  believe  that  the  policy  of 
undertaking  this  gigantic  program  alone 
may  do  for  us  what  the  policing  of  the 
world  did  for  the  British  Empire.  It 
may  very  easily  ultimately  lead  us  to  war 
on  countless  fronts  and  ultimately  lead 
us  to  bankruptcy  and  the  international 
bread  line.  Not  even  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  the  proposed  program  can 
guarantee  that  this  will  not  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  hope  of  those 
who  love  liberty,  the  freedom  of  worship, 
and  representative  government  depends 
upon  our  maintaining  a  strong  and  sol¬ 
vent  America.  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  to  cast  their  vote  solely  for  those 
things  which  they  believe  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  future  strength  and  solvency 
of  America. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  noted 
in  the  press  this  morning  that  there  has 
been  a  renewal  of  the  proposal  to  loan  a 
billion  dollars  to  Russia.  What  would 
be  the  Senator’s  attitude  toward  such  a 
loan?  Would  he  oppose  it,  together  with 
the  other  loans  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested?  I  do  not  want  to  ask  him 
whether  he  would  favor  loaning  to  both 
sides  of  a  controversy,  but  that  is  what 
it  seemed  to  me  to  amount  to. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  To  answer  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  question,  I  do  not  know  how  au¬ 
thentic  the  report  is.  When  we  were 
appeasing  Russia,  when  we  were  giving 
her  everything  she  wanted  during  and 
after  the  war,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  advancing  her  a  loan  of 
$1,000,000,000.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
think  it  was  finally  admitted  by  the  State 
Department  that  we  had  advanced  it, 
but  it  was  held  in  abeyance.  To  me  it 


would  seem  stupid  and  silly  to  loan  an¬ 
other  billion  dollars  to  Russia,  when  we 
are  starting  out  now  to  prevent  Russia 
from  expanding  communism.  But  that 
is  what  we  did  before.  We  built  her  up. 
We  helped  to  make  Russia  the  colossus 
of  Europe.  There  was  a  time  when  we 
had  an  air  power  which  was  greater  than 
any  air  power  in  the  world,  when  we  had 
a  Navy  which  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  combined  naval  powers  of  the  world, 
and  we  had  the  fastest,  hardest-striking 
army  in  the  world.  That  was  the  time 
to  have  prevented  the  expansion  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  to  have  refused  her  the  right  to 
annex  the  Baltic  States  and  to  dominate 
and  control  the  Balkans.  Now  with 
our  Army  and  our  Navy  demobilized,  we 
must  start  from  scratch;  we  must  begin 
where  we  started  before.  We  are  say¬ 
ing  we  will  not  send  troops;  that  is  not 
contemplated  now.  Troops  were  not 
contemplated  when  we  started  lend-lease 
shipments,  as  the  Senators  knows.  The 
same  words  were  used  then. 

I  cannot  say  were  this  program  will 
lead  unless  Russia  backs  away;  and  if  she 
backs  away  she  will  advance  at  some 
other  point.  If  we  start  this  program 
with  Greece  and  with  Turkey  we  will 
have  to  extent  greater  help  to  Austria, 
to  Italy,  to  France,  to  Great  Britain,  and 
to  Korea  and  China.  I  do  not  think  the 
resources  of  America  can  stop  commun¬ 
ism  as  such,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can 
raise  an  army  sufficiently  large  to  stop  it 
as  such  if  Russia  decides  to  move.  If  our 
men  were  there  they  might  be  in  the 
position  they  were  in  at  Bataan  and 
Corregidor;  they  could  not  retreat';  they 
would  be  cut  off  from  their  own  country 
and  we  could  not  reach  them. 

That  is  what  I  visualize  in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  his  po¬ 
sition  in  this  matter.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  Sate  Department  that  no 
loan  is  now  contemplated  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  we  are  making  loans  in  op¬ 
position  to  her,  then  certainly  we  should 
not  be  making  loans  in  her  behalf.  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  State 
Department  to  inform  us  immediately 
if  such  a  loan  is  contemplated  or  that 
no  such  loan  will  be  made.  I  should 
like  to  challenge  the  Senators  on  the 
floor  who  are  sponsoring  this  proposal  to 
give  us  an  answer,  unless  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  cannot  give  the  Sen¬ 
ator  an  answer  to  the  specific  sugges¬ 
tion,  but  I  can  give  him  an  answer  to 
another  problem  of  like  nature.  I  think 
it  depends  on  who  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  decides  to  do  these  things.  In  the 
State  Department,  I  do  not  think  the 
right  hand  knows  what  the  left  hand  is 
doing.  In  this  instance  they  are  asking 
for  money  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
communism.  The  President  yesterday 
sent  Congress  a  message  asking  it  to 
amend  the  Neutrality  Act  so  as  to  prevent 
the  shipment  of  machine  tools;  and  yet 
less  than  6  weeks  ago  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  before  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  asking  it  to  change  a  provi¬ 
sion  which  was  put  into  the  deficiency  bill 
last  year  prohibiting  the  use  of  money 
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for  the  shipment  of  lend-lease  suppplies 
beyond  January  1  of  this  year.  They 
told  us  there  were  approximately,  as  I 
recall,  $30,000,000  worth  of  supplies 
which  still  ought  to  be  shipped,  and  they 
wanted  us  to  change  the  rule  or  law 
so  as  to  permit  them  to  send  lend-lease 
supplies  over  there.  I  asked  them  what 
countries  they  had  in  mind.  They 
named  about  8  or  10.  Finally,  I  asked, 
“Is  that  all?’’  They  said,  “No;  Russia.’’ 
The  question  was  asked,  “How  much  of 
this  $30,000,000?’’ — if  that  is  the  correct 
figure;  I  think  it  is  approximately  cor¬ 
rect — “will  go  to  Russia?”  Then  we 
learned  that  $25,000,000  of  it  was  to 
go  to  Russia,  but  they  forgot  to  name 
Russia  until  the  very  last. 

The  committee  said,  “No;  we  will  not 
do  it.”  They  argued;  and  they  said, 
"You  have  got  to  do  it.”  “What  is  it 
for?”  we  asked.  Then  we  learned  that 
included  among  the  items  was  one  of 
the  finest  refineries  for  high  octane  gas¬ 
oline  in  the  world — more  modern  than 
anything  we  have  in  the  United  States. 
Less  than  6  weeks  ago  the  State  De¬ 
partment  was  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  saying  that  we  had  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves.  We  said  to  them, 
“What  about  Russia’s  committing  her¬ 
self  to  give  us  an  accounting  for  lend- 
lease?” 

Mr.  President,  at  this  moment  the  time 
seems  to  be  very  opportune  for  such  an 
accounting;  at  this  moment  Russia  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  willing  to  talk  to  us  about 
the  $11,000,000,000  worth  of  lend-lease 
we  gave  her.  But  what  about  the  95 
ships  we  gave?  There  seems  to  be  no 
indication  that  Russia  wants  to  talk 
about  that. 

Yet,  we  were  supposed  to  send  Russia 
$25,000,000  worth  of  goods — not  merely 
machine  tools,  although  some  machine 
tools  were  to  be  included,  but,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  and  the  largest  items,  the  finest, 
most  modern  refinery  for  high-octane 
gasoline  in  the  world.  We  said,  “We  will 
hold  the  matter  in  abeyance  and  see  what 
we  shall  do.” 

But  now  comes  word  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  must  have  had  the  advice  of 
the  State  Department,  requesting  that 
machine  tools  be  withheld,  although  the 
same  State  Department  has  been  asking 
us  to  send  Russia  machine  tools  and  the 
finest,  most  modern  high-octane  gaso¬ 
line  refinery.  So  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  State  Department  should  ask  us  to 
lend  a  billion  dollars  to  Russia  while  we 
are  undertaking  to  stop  Russia  in  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  yield  further,  let  me  say  that  during 
the  war  between  Japan  and  China,  be¬ 
fore  we  went  to  war  with  Japan,  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  of  course  we  were  shipping 
aviation  gasoline  and  scrap  iron,  scrap 
copper,  and  various  other  scrap  materi¬ 
als  to  Japan,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
were  sending  funds  out  of  our  Treasury 
to  China.  In  other  words,  we  were 
building  up  both  sides,  so  that  they  would 
have  a  real  fight. 

I  wonder  if  that  same  policy  is  being 
pursued  at  the  present  time;  and  I  won¬ 
der  how  Senators  who  say  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  committed  us  to  such  a  foreign 
policy  and  that  we  must  go  along  because 


he  has  already  committed  us,  can  ex¬ 
plain  their  ability  to  go  along  with  that 
kind  of  policy.  Has  the  President  com¬ 
mitted  the  Senate  to  that  kind  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  helping  both  sides  and  playing  both 
sides  against  the  middle?  Does  it  not 
occur  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
at  this  time,  before  this  bill  is  enacted, 
we  should  require  an  accounting  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  whole  position  and  reach  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  this  apparently  tradition¬ 
al  policy  of  playing  both  sides  against 
each  other  and  helping  both  sides? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  I  think  one  of  the  most  tragic 
aspects  of  the  entire  war  was  that  the 
American  soldiers  at  Bataan  and  the  ones 
who  ultimately  went  to  capture  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  found  that  the  very 
shells  which  were  breaking  upon  them 
and  destroying  them  had  been  produced 
from  scrap  iron  sent  to  Japan  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  very  planes  the 
Japanese  used  to  strafe  them  were  driv¬ 
en  by  gasoline  which  we  furnished  to  the 
country  which  finally  attacked  us. 

I  have  tried  to  make  that  clear  in  what 
I  have  said.  Undoubtedly,  some  place 
along  the  line  we  shall  send  another  mis¬ 
sion  and  other  arms  to  go  forth  and  meet 
the  arms  we  shall  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  and  shall  distribute  all 
over  the  world.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
ultimately  miss  running  into  them  some¬ 
where,  if  this  course  is  followed. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thye  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  any  obligation  upon  the  Congress  or 
the  Senate  simply  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  some  of  the  leaders  say  we  are 
committed  and  that  we  should  go  along 
with  that  kind  of  a  program,  if  in  our 
judgment  we  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Of  course,  I  think  we 
have  no  obligation,  as  such.  I  do  think 
the  situation  is  regrettable,  and  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
must  feel  as  I  do.  I  hate  ever  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  denying  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  but  in  a  matter  so 
vital  as  this,  I  do  not  represent  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  I  repre¬ 
sent  the  people  who  sent  me  here.  They 
sent  me  here  believing,  at  least,  that  I 
would  do  what  I  told  them  I  would  do ; 
and  that  is  one  thing  I  have  done  and 
shall  continue  to  do.  When  I  leave  here, 
some  one  else  can  take  my  place  on  the 
basis  of  the  statements  he  makes  as  to 
what  he  will  do.  But  I  think  we  should 
stand  up  for  the  things  we  told  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  States  we  would  do  when  we 
came  here. 

If  the  President  can  lead  us  off  on  a 
tangent,  then  in  my  judgment  we  have 
“missed  the  boat.” 

I  wish  to  state  my  position  clearly: 
When  the  President  discusses  this  ques¬ 
tion  fully,  and  when  we  finally  conclude 
what  program  the  country  should  adopt, 
I  shall  support  that  program  with  every¬ 
thing  I  have,  including  my  life.  In  the 
meantime,  I  think  I  should  state  my  con¬ 
victions  and  vote  my  convictions. 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  For  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  newer  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  will  the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  what  he  considers  to  be  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  a 
national  policy  of  this  kind,  concerning 
which,  as  I  understand,  we  are  to  advise 
and  approve. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  have  just  stated 
what  I  think  the  Senate’s  obligation  is; 
namely,  that  each  individual  Senator 
has  an  obligation  to  support  his  con¬ 
science  and  his  own  convictions  when  a 
matter  of  this  kind  is  presented  to  us, 
especially  a  matter  which  some  of  us  at 
least  have  a  deep  conviction  that  it  is 
going  to  lead  us  right  down  the  road  to 
war  all  over  the  world  or  to  bankruptcy 
or  to  the  bread  lines.  In  such  a  case, 
how  can  we  do  otherwise  than  vote  our 
own  minds  and  our  own  hearts?  That 
is  what  I  think  our  obligation  should  be. 

I  repeat  that  I  -regret  that  we  have 
been  put  into  this  position;  but  it  is 
not  fair  for  someone  to  belabor  a  Sen¬ 
ator  by  saying  that  he  is  weakening  the 
hand  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  that  momentarily  we 
are  weakening  the  hand  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  but  we  are 
strengthening  representative  govern¬ 
ment;  and  w7e  may  have  to  fight  for  it 
harder  than  we  ever  have  fought  before 
in  our  lives,  if  a  program  of  this  kind 
goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  is  the  law,  or 
what  does  the  Constitution  provide — 
that  we  have  equal  responsibility  or  that 
we  are  supposed  to  follow  a  lead? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The '  pending  matter 
is  simply  a  bill  providing  for  a  loan. 
Of  course,  the  word  “loan”  is  not  a  good 
one  to  use  in  this  case.  If  only  a  loan 
were  wanted,  it  could  be  made  through 
the  International  Bank,  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  is  in  existence,  and  it 
would  be  a  good  agency  to  handle  such 
a  transaction. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  refer 
to  the  International  Bank.  Russia  does 
not  belong  to  the  bank;  so  we  would 
not  be  slapping  her  in  the  face  by  let¬ 
ting  such  a  loan  or  grant  be  handled  by 
the  International  Bank.  As  I  recall,  we 
contribute  37  percent  of  the  funds  of  the 
bank,  and  the  other  countries  who  are 
members  of  the  bank  contribute  63  per¬ 
cent  of  its  funds.  As  I  have  said,  Russia 
is  not  a  member  of  the  bank.  I  think 
that  by  May  1  there  will  be  $800,000,000 
subscribed  to  the  bank,  and  the  largest 
part  of  it  will  be  the  United  States’  con¬ 
tribution.  So  if  we  wish  to  avoid  shak¬ 
ing  our  fist  by  sending  military  missions, 
that  would  be  a  good  place  to  have  this 
loan  handled.  Then  the  people  who 
want  to  have  such  a  loan  made  could 
urge  that  it  be  made  by  that  bank;  and 
if  the  loan  were  made  by  the  bank,  the 
contribution  made  by  the  United  States 
in  that  connection  would  be  larger  than 
the  contribution  made  by  any  other  na¬ 
tion.  I  think  that  would  be  the  proper 
place  to  handle  this  matter,  if  it  is 
desired  to  make  loans,  although  the 
pending  proposal  is  not  for  loans,  but 
simply  for  out-and-out  grants. 
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However,  I  would  even  vote  for  a  grant 
if  the  provision  for  military  missions 
were  omitted  and  we  were  not  called 
upon  to  go  forth  shaking  our  fist  all 
over  the  world. 

I  honestly  believe  that  if  we  start  this 
program  we  may  be  challenged,  and  then 
we  shall  either  have  to  retreat  or  fight; 
and  then  we  shall  have  to  adopt  uni¬ 
versal  military  training,  which  we  have 
been  talking  about  for  a  long  time,  and 
we  shall  again  have  conscription  and 
regulation.  There  will  be  no  other 
choice,  once  we  are  challenged.  No 
Senator  would  vote  against  adopting 
such  a  course  if  the  American  flag  and 
American  soldiers  were  challenged  by 
another  country. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Has  the  Senator  been 
advised  as  to  where  the  great  over-all 
plan,  for  occupation,  or  spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence,  or  whatever  it  is,  upon  which  we 
are  about  to  embark,  may  lead  us? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  have  been  advised 
only  through  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  submitted  to  the  State 
Department  by  Senators,  and  I  gather 
that  the  Department  says  that  after  the 
action  now  contemplated  we  will  act  in 
each  case  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  situation.  If  we  start 
this  chain,  we  create  the  circumstance, 
we  establish  the  policy.  When  any  na¬ 
tion  says,  “We  are  going  Communist  if 
you  don’t  come,”  that  is  a  call  to  arms 
for  us  again,  because  we  have  established 
the  policy,  and  where  that  will  lead  I  do 
not  know.  We  cannot  go  beyond  that. 
If  the  State  Department  says,  “We  take 
each  one  according  to  circumstance,”  all 
I  know  is  that,  so  far  as  the  countries  I 
have  named  are  concerned,  we  are  going 
to  be  getting  calls  for  help,  and  we  will 
go  to  their  aid  all  over  the  world  again, 
but  with  military  missions. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  would  be  the 
alternative?  Suppose  the  Senate  re¬ 
jected  this  proposal;  what,  in  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  judgment,  would  be  the  long-range 
alternative? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  next  alternative 
is  to  find  out  what  we  can  do  with  the 
United  Nations.  We  can  send  supplies, 
we  can  send  food,  we  can  aid  these  peo¬ 
ple,  we  can  make  them  a  reconstruction 
loan  through  the  International  Bank. 
The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
contributed  51  percent  to  the  capital  of 
that  bank.  Russia  is  no  part  of  it.  We 
can  channel  money  through  that  agency, 
and  lend  the  countries  money  for  recon¬ 
struction,  if  we  keep  out  of  the  military 
aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Are  we  shipping  any 
kind  of  goods  or  any  form  of  aid  to  Russia 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  As  to  that  I  am  not 
sure.  I  stated  that  we  were  asked  to  do 
so,  in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  some  money  is  going  into  Russia 
through  UNRRA.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  answer  as  to  that,  if  he 
will.  He  was  presiding  at  the  time. 
Some  few  weeks  ago  we  were  asked  to 
authorize  the  shipment  of  a  great  plant 


for  the  refining  of  high-octane  gasoline, 
and  other  supplies.  I  understand  that 
within  the  last  10  days  there  has  been  a 
repeated  call  to  have  that  go  through. 
Is  that  true,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  true.  With¬ 
out  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the 
premise  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
made  in  the  presentation  of  his  case,  I 
feel  quite  strongly  that  one  thing  we 
cannot  do  in  this  world  is  carry  water  on 
both  shoulders  at  the  same  time.  I  feel 
that  that  is  the  fundamental  weakness 
of  our  position  and  of  the  position  of 
the  State  Department  today.  What  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  has  indicated 
is  true,  that  there  has  been  almost  con¬ 
tinual  pressure  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  to  release  for  shipment  to  Russia 
lend-lease  supplies  totaling  in  excess  of 
$25,000,000.  That  pressure  has  consisted 
of  individuals  high  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  coming  before  the  committee  and 
testifying,  and  of  letters  and  calls  and 
personal  contacts  from  officials  high  in 
the  State  Department,  all  of  them  put¬ 
ting  pressure  on  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  to  release  supplies  to  Russia 
at  this  time.  The  last,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  indicated,  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  communication  which  came 
from  across  the  seas,  or  from  that 
direction. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  enlighten  us  further  as 
to  the  type  of  this  assistance.  Was  it 
anything  in  the  nature  of  munitions  of 
war,  that  could  be  used  in  fighting  this 
country? 

Mf.  BRIDGES.  The  principal  item,  I 
think,  was  oil-refining  equipment  for  the 
refining  of  high-octane  gasoline.  As  I 
understand,  high-octane  gasoline  is  used 
for  planes,  particularly  fighting  planes; 
and  this,  again,  made  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  suspicious,  and  has  made 
us  very  firm,  to  date,  in  our  refusal  to 
take  action  in  any  way  which  would 
release  these  lend-lease  goods  to  Russia. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
I  supported  lend-lease.  I  think  it  per¬ 
formed  a  real  service  during  the  war. 
But  when  I  supported  it,  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  would  end  with 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war.  But  in  spite  of 
that  it  was  continued.  It  necessitated 
last  year  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  originating  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  to  prohibit 
further  lend-lease  supplies  going  across 
after  December  31,  1946.  Mind  you, 
that  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  war  was  over,  and  the  sending  of 
supplies  was  still  continuing.  So  we 
had  to  pass  that  legislation  at  that  time, 
to  prohibit  it  after  December  31,  1946. 

In  spite  of  the  war  being  over,  in  spite 
of  the  intent  of  lend-lease  being  ended, 
in  spite  of  Congress  taking  affirmative 
action  prohibiting  further  sending  of 
lend-lease  after  December  31  of  last 
year,  the  State  Department  still  insisted, 
and  is  still  insisting,  on  sending  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  lend-lease  supplies 
to  Russia,  and  is  at  the  moment,  so  far 
as  I  know,  demanding  that  that  be  done. 


Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  desire  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Where  is  this  refinery  for  high  octane 
gas  and  where  are  the  materials  which 
the  State  Department  seeks  to  have  sent 
to  Russia? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  They  are  still  in  this 
country,  and  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
contractor,  or  the  person  with  whom  the 
contract  was  made,  according  to  my  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  most  revealing  and  most  shocking 
that  the  State  Department  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  seek  at  this  time  to  have 
sent  to  Russia  materials  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  airplane  gasoline,  when  the 
very  purpose  expressed  in  the  pending 
and  proposed  legislation  is  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism  into  the  lower 
countries  of  Europe,  which  means  to  stop 
Russia.  It  is  utterly  irreconcilable  that 
any  department  of  this  Government 
should  appear  before  one  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  that  materials  be 
sent  into  Russia  for  the  manufacture  of 
high-octance  gasoline  with  which  to  op¬ 
erate  their  planes,  and  then  appear  be¬ 
fore  another  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  that  steps  be  taken  and  money 
be  advanced  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism  by  Russia.  It  is  not  under¬ 
standable. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  amazed,  in 
listening  to  this  discussion,  to  hear  the 
reference  that  is  made,  first,  to  the  $11,- 
000,000,000  lend-lease  which  was  given 
by  this  country  to  Russia  to  make  her 
allegedly  a  mighty  military  power,  and 
now  to  have  Members  of  this  body  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  State  Department  is  still 
requesting  that  $25,000,000  of  supplies,  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  lend-lease  program, 
be  made  available  to  Russia.  How  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  know  that  since 
VJ-day  $233,000,000  have  been  made 
available  to  Russia  under  the  lend-lease 
program?  It  came  to  my  attention  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  shipments  aggregating 
millions  of  dollars  were  still  going  to  Rus¬ 
sia  under  a  program  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  a  war  aid.  I  directed  a 
letter  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  a  few  weeks  ago — 
I  regret  I  do  not  have  the  letter  with 
me;  it  is  in  my  office  at  this  time — in 
reply  to  which  I  was  notified  that  $233,- 
000,000  worth  of  lend-lease  goods  had 
been  shipped  to  Russia  since  VJ-day. 

What  I  want  to  know,  and  I  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  the  question,  is 
why  the  State  Department  does  not  give 
us  sufficient  information  so  that  Sena¬ 
tors,  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
may  be  in  position  to  determine  accu¬ 
rately  whether  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  are  intent  upon  build¬ 
ing  Russia  into  a  still  greater  military 
power.  Now,  almost  2  years  after  VJ- 
day,  do  we  in  fact  intend,  in  line  with 
other  representations  which  are  being 
made,  to  determine,  through  the  United 
Nations  or  in  some  other  way,  whether 
Russia  is  going  to  collaborate  with  the 
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United  States  and  other  peace-loving  na¬ 
tions  to  restore  peace  and  maintain 
peace,  or  are  we  going  to  make  a  mockery 
out  of  the  objectives  for  which  millions 
of  young  Americans  fought  in  World 
War  II? 

Can  the  Senator  advise  us  on  that 
point  and  tell  us  what  information  is 
available  which  will  enable  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  way  our  foreign  policy  is 
being  directed  at  this  particular  time? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  only  information  I 
have  is  that  which  has  come  to  me 
through  the  answers  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  the  questions 
propounded  by  Senators,  plus  other 
statements  made  by  the  Department. 
But  I  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of 
the  State  Department  asking  us  now  to 
appropriate  money  for  a  loan,  so-called, 
and  to  send  military  missions  to  stop  the 
expansion  of  communism  on  the  border 
of  Russia,  and  asking  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  as  they  did  a  short' time 
ago,  to  permit  the  shipment  to  Russia 
of  $25,000,000  worth  of  supplies  and  lend- 
lease  goods,  represented  in  part  by  a 
high-octane-gas  plant  which  would  help 
them  destroy,  faster  than  we  could  fur¬ 
nish  the  supplies,  the  things  which  were 
built  up  in  the  other  country.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  very  great  inconsis¬ 
tency,  and  I  think  the  greatest  inconsis¬ 
tency  is  what  we  are  proposing  to  do 
now.  We  are  starting  out  again  to  fur¬ 
nish  American  arms  to  meet  American 
arms  already  there,  and  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  face  them  again,  in  due  course  of 
time,  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  This  discussion 
has  reached  a  point  of  revelation  that 
ought  to  be  made  known  to  all  the  people 
of  the  country.  Prom  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  to  the  Senate  on 
the  pending  issue  it  appears  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Government  has  been 
sending  millions  of  dollars  into  Russia 
to  equip  her  and  at  the  same  time  has 
been  seeking  permission,  through  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  to  send  other 
equipment,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  proposing  to  embark  on  a  course  de¬ 
signed,  as  it  is  said,  to  stop  the  spread 
of  communism  by  sending  money  and 
military  personnel  to  other  nations. 

Reference  was  made  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  supplies  going  into  Russia  under 
lend-lease.  I  wonder  if  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  will  permit  me  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  to 
the  aid  which  has  gone  into  Russia  since 
the  end  of  the  war  through  UNRRA. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  UNRRA  shipments,  of  which  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  knows,  we  furnish  about  72  per¬ 
cent,  are  still  continuing.  The  supplies 
are  being  bought  in  this  country  at  this 
time,  even  though  UNRRA,  in  theory, 
has  expired.  We  still  have  in  process  of 


accumulation  and  in  the  process  of  ship¬ 
ment  to  two  of  the  states  or  countries  of 
the  Soviet  Empire,  namely,  White  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  Ukraine,  many  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  American  sup¬ 
plies,  which  are  going  through  UNRRA 
to  those  two  divisions  of  the  Soviet  Em¬ 
pire,  and  also  to  some  of  the  Russian 
satellite  countries.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  says  that  that  is  done  in  accordance 
with  an  international  commitment;  but 
I  may  point  out  that  if  it  were  desired  to 
stop  carrying  water  on  both  shoulders 
and  be  consistent,  we  always  have  the 
control,  through  export  licenses,  of 
whether  or  not  goods  can  be  shipped 
from  this  country.  We  have  the  power 
and  the  right  to  control  the  shipment  of 
goods  to  both  divisions  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  to  Russian  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Yugoslavia,  that  is  at  the 
present  time  so  violently  hostile  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Furthermore,  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  answers  submitted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  to  questions  shows 
that  that  was  one  of  the  questions  which 
was  asked.  Question  71  was  this: 

Question.  How  much  money  has  the 
American  Government  contributed  through 
various  sources  to  the  Government  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  the  past  3  years? 

The  answer  is  rather  unusual.  I 
might  say,  in  many  respects  it  is  a  very 
typical  State  Department  answer: 

Answer.  Yugoslavia  has  received  $32,000,- 
000  of  lend-lease  aid  since  July  1942 — 

As  I  understand,  what  we  are  worried 
about  is  the  march  of  communism  from 
Yugoslavia  into  Greece.  That  is  the 
movement  we  want  to  stop. 

Yugoslavia  has  received  $32,000,000  of 
lend-lease  aid  since  July  1942,  of  which 
$39,000  has  been  received  since  September 
1945. 

Note  these  words: 

Data  for  the  period  of  the  last  3  years  are 
not  readily  available.  The  United  States 
share  of  UNRRA’s  contribution  to  the  Yugo¬ 
slavia  relief  program  was  $312,000,000. 

We  have  already  poured  $312,000,000 
through  UNRRA.  I  objected  at  the 
time,  to  having  their  own  Communist 
agents  administering  our  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Now  we  have  got  to  send  missions 
and  money  to  stop  the  Communists,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  going  into  Greece;  but 
we  gave  them  $312,000,000  in  relief.  We 
gave  them  $32,000,000  of  lend-lease 
since  July  1942,  but  data  for  the  period 
of  the  last  3  years  are  not  regdily 
available. 

The  $312,000,000  is  exclusive  of  freight. 

Based  on  72  percent  of  the  total  contribu¬ 
tion,  all  of  which  was  furnished  in  the  past 
3  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Delaware.  \ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  reference  to  dis¬ 
tribution  under  UNRRA,  during  the 
month  of  April,  it  so  happened  that  on 
yesterday  I  received  an  answer  to  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  UNRRA,  asking 
for  the  distribution  at  this  time.  I  have 
the  schedule  here,  as  of  April  1,  and  I 


should  like  to  read  it.  Possibly  it  might 
clear  up  some  of  the  questions  as  to  what 
we  are  planning  to  do  during  the  month 
of  April  by  way  of  UNRRA  shipments. 
I  may  say  that  80  percent  of  our  ship¬ 
ments,  even  today,  are  going  to  Russia 
and  to  Russian-controlled  countries. 
The  shipments  are  being  loaded  in  New 
York  now.  That  was  verified  yester¬ 
day  by  UNRRA. 

To  Austria,  which  is  Russian-con¬ 
trolled,  we  are  shipping  $4,083,810,  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  month.  To  Bylo-Russia, 
which  is  merely  a  Russian  province, 
there  has  been  allocated  $607,000;  to 
Czechoslovakia,  $5,281,550.  Poland  is 
scheduled  to  get  $14,437,800.  The 
Ukraine  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  is  get¬ 
ting  $1,880,500.  Yugoslavia  is  given  $21,- 
027,600.  Those  shipments  are  in  the 
process  of  being  loaded  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  a  question,  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield  for  a 
moment.  What  type  of  equipment  is 
Russia  buying  at  this  time,  through  what 
we  call  lend-lease  or  the  extension  loans 
that  they  have  now  obtained  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  A  large  part  of  what 
they  are  buying,  as  I  said,  is  oil  refining 
equipment;  and  then  there  is  other 
equipment  of  a  varied  nature.  I  do  not 
have  the  figures.  I  have  them  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  I  do  not 
have  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
so  as  to  give  the  details.  But  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  miscellaneous. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  remember  the  number  pf  trucks 
we  have  sent  to  Russia? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  during  the  whole  period? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes ;  during  the  whole 
period. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  the  number  of 
trucks  sent  was  about  111,000. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
up  the  figures,  I  think  he  will  find  that 
the  number  is  far  greater  than  that. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  is  more  nearly  300,- 
000  vehicles. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Yes;  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  think  the  number 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  the  number  sent  to  Russia  since 
we  thought  lend-lease  was  terminated. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  is  my  opinion,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  necessary  that  we 
know  the  type  of  equipment  that  is  going 
into  Russia.  I  am  informed  that  Russia 
is  one  of  the  countries  which  has  been 
the  recipient  of  a  great  number  of  box 
cars  and  of  other  railroad  equipment.  It 
seems  to  me  from  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed  out  and 
from  the  observations  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  that  we  should  find  out  of  what 
the  equipment  sent  to  Russia  consists; 
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and  whether  or  not  Russia  is  paying  for 
it?  Is  Russia  paying  cash  for  it?  Are 
we  to  be  paid  for  it  in  the  end?  Are  we 
continuing  the  policy  of  sending  Russia 
equipment  which  is  vital  to  her  in  order 
to  pursue  an  expansionist  policy,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  are  we 
proposing  to  stop  Russia’s  expansionist 
policy  through  furnishing  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey?  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  if  he  can  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  the  figures  with  me.  I  can  se¬ 
cure  them,  and  shall  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying  that  more  than  300,000 
vehicles  were  furnished  to  Russia.  When 
I  gave  the  smaller  figure  I  was  referring 
to  the  period  after  the  war  ended. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  ,1  want  to 
make  is  that  I  am  personally  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  stopping  the  spread  of  commu¬ 
nism  over  the  world,  and  I  feel  that  the 
area  of  Turkey  and  Greece  is  a  strategic 
area.  But  to  me  it  is  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  same  administration  which 
asks  Congress  loyally  to  support  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  at 
the  same  time  is  furnishing  aid  to  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Russian  satellite  countries.  To 
me,  such  a  procedure  is  the  height  of 
inconsistency.  I  simply  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it.  It  represents  the  weakness  of 
our  whole  policy. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  in  his  question  spoke  of 
supplies  being  sent  into  Russia  and  Rus¬ 
sian-dominated  countries  at  this  time  by 
our  own  country  under  lend-lease.  The 
Senator  spoke  of  boxcars  and  of  trucks 
and  other  vehicles  being  sent  to  Russia. 
Let  me  say  to  the  able  Senator  that  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  has  been  sent  into  those 
countries  under  UNRRA.  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  most  Senators  be¬ 
lieved  when  they  voted  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  UNRRA  that  they  were  voting  to 
provide  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  for 
needy  and  distressed  people.  But  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  that  UNRRA  not  only 
has  sent  food  and  clothing,  but  thou¬ 
sands  of  railroad  cars,  coal  cars,  boxcars, 
and  other  equipment  which  is  needed  in 
this  country.  Within  the  last  2  months 
I  myself  saw  in  the  yards  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  new  locomotives  awaiting  shipment 
abroad,  with  “UNRRA”  written  on  them. 
So  when  I  see  such  materials  being 
channeled  to  countries  whose  expansion¬ 
ist  program  we  now  say  we  want  to  stop, 
I  say  most  earnestly  that  it  is  the  most 
distorted  administration  of  the  purposes 
for  which  UNRRA  was  set  up  that  can 
be  imagined.  The  abuses  under  UNRRA 
are  terrible  to  think  of. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  have  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  many  occupied  countries 
have  been  cleaned  out  of  heavy  indus¬ 
trial  materials,  such  as  industrial  plants 
which,  in  the  case  of  countries  now  con¬ 


trolled  by  Russia  have  been  moved  to 
Russia?  I  refer  to  countries  such  as 
Germany  and  Manchuria,  to  which  a 
good  portion  of  the  repair  parts  and 
equipment  were  sent  by  this  country  in 
the  first  place.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  most  of  the  heavy  equipment 
in  those  occupied  countries  has  been  re¬ 
moved  to  Russia? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
do  not  think  anyone  knows.  We  cannot 
know  what  goes  on  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain.  We  helped  the  Russians  advance 
into  the  space  which  they  now  occupy. 
We  permitted  them  to  move  into  Berlin 
by  waiting  so  they  could  move  in  there 
first.  Wherever  Russian  armies  moved 
in  they  took  out  heavy  equipment  and 
machinery.  So  the  only  supposition  that 
can  be  drawn  from  that  is  that  wherever 
they  are  they  have  appropriated  unto 
their  own  use  materials  which  were  use¬ 
ful  to  them,  regardless  of  whether  we 
in  the  first  place  sent  the  materials  to 
the  people  of  the  occupied  countries  in 
all  good  conscience  as  relief  or  for  their 
assistance.  Russia  takes  such  material 
to  her  own  use. 

What  I  am  now  saying  is  that  the  same 
department  of  our  Government  which 
has  followed  the  inconsistent  program 
of  furnishing  material  which  was  then 
taken  by  Russia  for  her  own  use,  wants 
to  determine  how  the  aid  now  proposed 
to  be  furnished  shall  be  handled.  It  is 
proposed  that  we  shall  trust  them,  until 
some  day  we  will  find  ourselves  again  in 
the  middle  of  a  stream.  We  cannot 
change  horses  in  the  middle  of  that 
stream,  and  will  again  find  ourselves  en- 
agea  in  a  war.  We  cannot  direct  events 
except  to  fight  wherever  we  can  obtain 
a  foothold  at  such  a  time. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
is  generally  conceded,  and  do  not  news¬ 
paper  reports  indicate — at  least  all  the 
reports  to  which  I  have  had  access  in¬ 
dicate — that  the  movement  of  heavy  in¬ 
dustries  to  Russia  is  on?  Is  it  not  con¬ 
ceded  that  such  industries  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  Germany  and  the  other 
areas  occupied  by  Russia;  that  heavy 
machinery  has  been  taken  out  of  Korea 
and  Manchuria,  and  other  areas  occu¬ 
pied  by  Russia  and  moved  into  Russia? 
Is  not  that  common  knowledge? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  is  common  knowledge. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  rising  at  the  moment  only  to  keep 
the  record  straight  in  respect  to  one  or 
two  matters  which  have  drifted  into  the 
debate.  I  am  not  rising  in  any  aspect 
to  challenge  the  able  address  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  whose  courage 
and  candor  in  this  matter  I  totally  re¬ 
spect.  Some  references,  however,  v/ere 
made  both  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  by  some  of  the  questions 
since  intervening,  which  evidently  refer 
back  to  the  statement  I  made  regard¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  Congres  does  not  find 
itself  totally  a  free  agent  in  making  a 
decision  of  the  character  which  here  im¬ 
pends  after  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  a  recommendation.  I 
want  to  revert  to  that  phase  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  because  I  want  to  be  very  sure  no 


one  misunderstands  either  me  or  the  sit¬ 
uation  which  Senators  confront,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not. 

I  have  never  for  an  instant  challenged 
the  fact  that  every  Senator  has  a  com¬ 
plete  right  and  duty  to  face  the  facts  in 
this  situation  precisely  as  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  has  faced  them  from 
his  point  of  view.  I  have  no  challenge 
to  the  exercise  of  that  right  whatso¬ 
ever — so  long  as  it  is  exercised  in  this 
country,  I  might  add.  I  am  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  itinerant  saboteurs.  What  I 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  am  sure  that  Senators  upon  re¬ 
flections  will  remember  it,  was  that 
among  the  factors  which  we  cannot  es¬ 
cape  considering  is  the  price  of  non- 
compliance  with  the  Presidential  recom¬ 
mendation.  That  is  the  extent  to  which 
I  have  injected  this  argument  into  the 
debate. 

We  must  weigh  the  price  of  noncom¬ 
pliance  against  the  price  of  compliance 
as  one  of  the  factors  in  making  up  our 
independent  minds.  I  am  not,  I  repeat, 
challenging  for  an  instant  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  every  Senator  to  make  his 
decision  pursuant  to  his  own  conscience 
and  judgment  in  the  face  of  the  facts  as 
he  weighs  them.  The  only  thing  I  sub¬ 
mit  is  that  among  the  facts  which  must 
be  weighed  is  the  price  of  noncompliance 
with  the  general  purpose  to  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  ad¬ 
dressed  himself. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  to  say  that  this  Republic 
of  ours  stands  in  this  world  against  the 
overthrow  of  independent  government 
either  by  sabotage  from  within  or  as¬ 
sault  from  without.  He  has  expressed 
a  great  fundamental  principle  to  which 
American  idealism  has  been  attached 
since  the  days  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence. 

When  I  addressed  the  Senate  upon 
this  subject,  I  was  totally  frank  with  the 
Senate  in  respect  to  it,  and  I  laid  per¬ 
fectly  candidly  upon  the  line  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  fundamental  disagreement 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  involved,  not  only  at 
this  point  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  but 
involved  in  every  aspect  of  our  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  It  is  involved  in  every 
decision  which  has  to  be  made  in  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  involved  in  every 
decision  which  General  MacArthur  has 
to  make  in  distant  Japan.  It  is  involved 
in  every  decision  which  has  to  be  made 
in  the  occupied  zones  in  Germany. 
Fundamentally,  as  I  stated  when  I  pre¬ 
sented  this  case  in  the  first  instance, 
we  confront  a  deadlock  between  the 
viewpoints  of  the  Soviet  Union' and  those 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Not  until  I  have 
finished  this  statement,  and  then  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  yield. 

In  dealing  with  the  Soviet  problem,  I 
assert  that  it  has  been  our  experience  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half  that  the  hope 
for  peaceful  agreement  rests  and  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  whether  we  can  make 
it  plain  to  the  governing  authorities  in 
Moscow  that  there  is  a  deadline  of  ideals 
beyond  which  we  will  not  retreat. 
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I  agree  that  this  is  a  guessing  con¬ 
test  for  everyone.  It  is  my  opinion,  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  that  there  is 
a  chance  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  of  America  to  find  a  basis 
upon  which  they  can  live  and  let  live  in 
the  world,  and  in  that  fashion  avoid  the 
conflict  which  neither  nation  wants  any 
part  of — and,  least  of  all,  the  Senator 
who  now  speaks. 

I  know  of  no  way  that  we  can  hope 
successfully  to  approach  even  the  per¬ 
imeter  of  that  sort  of  an  agreement,  ex¬ 
cept  as  we  make  it  perfectly  plain  that 
the  United  States  say*  what  it  means 
and  means  what  it  says,  and  that  no 
policy  of  appeasement  of  any  aggressive 
government  on  the  face  of  this  earth  is 
a  part  of  our  program.  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  takes  a 
courageous,  constructive,  dedicated  posi¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  that  objective,  among 
the  factors  which  Senators  must  weigh 
when  they  vote  upon  this  bill  is  what 
the  price  of  noncompliance  is,  what  the 
price  is  of  notifying  the  Politbureau  in 
Moscow  that  this  Government  is  divided 
at  home  and  that  all  they  have  to  do  is 
wait  for  us  to  fall  apart. 

That  is  not  a  conclusive  factor.  I  go 
back  to  the  point  where  I  started.  I  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  all 
like  him  confront  the  duty  of  doing  pre¬ 
cisely  what  he  has  done  in  presenting 
his  own  honest  views.  I  have  never  even 
intimated  that  Senators  should  subordi¬ 
nate  their  viewpoint  to  that  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  But  I  say  again  that,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  in  making  up  our  minds  as  to 
what  our  duty  is,  the  cost  of  noncom¬ 
pliance  with  this  particular  kind  of  a 
Presidential  recommendation  is  one  of 
the  things  which  we  cannot  escape. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nevada  wishes  to 
interrupt  me  on  that  point,  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  what  he  considers  the  price  to  be? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  understand  the  Senator’s  question. 
If  he  will  make  it  a  little  plainer  I  shall 
try  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
The  Senator  says  that  we  must  consider 
the  price  of  noncompliance.  What  is  the 
price? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Every  Senator 
will  have  to  weigh  that  decision  for  him¬ 
self.  I  am  not  the  keeper  of  the  con¬ 
science  of  any  Senator  except  myself. 

Mr.  MALONE.  May  we  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Senator’s  advice? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  In  his  original 
presentation  of  this  subject,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  stated  as  frankly  as  he 
knew  how  to  state,  that  in  his  opinion — 
and  I  dislike  to  repeat  this  because  it 
may  seem  that  I  am  attempting  to  force 
Presidential  duress  upon  Senators;  but 
the  Senator  asked  me  what  I  thought. 
I  believe  that  if  the  Congress  should  fail 
to  uphold  the  hand  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  this  gen¬ 
eral  challenge — omitting  details  upon 
which,  obviously,  we  have  a  right  to  be 
consulted — there  would  never  be  another 
opportunity  for  us  pacifically  to  impress 


the  next  aggressor  with  any  degree  of 
success. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  is  the  Senator’s 
opinion  as  to  the  alternative? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  What  is  the  al¬ 
ternative  tc  which  the  Senator  refers? 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  is  the  alterna¬ 
tive  if  everything  happens  which  the 
Senator  outlines — if  we  do  not  go  along 
with  this  loan,  and  admit  that  we  are 
divided  at  home,  which  we  are? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  In  my  opinion  we 
shall  have  sacrificed  the  moral  and 
spiritual  leadership  of  the  world;  and 
from  that  point  on,  since  we  should  have 
encouraged  aggressors  to  believe  that 
they  could  proceed  with  immunity,  re¬ 
gardless  of  us,  the  Senator  will  have  to 
draw  upon  his  own  imagination  as  to 
what  would  happen. 

I  have  previously  tried  to  express  the 
thought  that  no  one  has  any  remote 
right  to  discuss  this  subject  dogmatically. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  say,  “I  know  the 
answer.”  No  Senator  knows  the  answer. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  does 
not  know  the  answer.  This  is  one  of 
those  situations,  in  these  restless,  im¬ 
patient  times,  in  which  the  only  choice 
we  have  in  connection  with  this  problem 
and  many  others  is  the  choice  of  a  calcu¬ 
lated  risk. 

We  never  have  an  opportunity  to  do  as 
free  agents  precisely  as  we  would  like  to 
do;  and  the  Senator,  like  all  other  Sena¬ 
tors,  will  have  to  take  his  own  calculated 
risks,  subject  to  the  factors  involved. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  this  calculated 
risk  involve  war  with  Russia? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  the  question  of  war  with 
Russia,  even  though  it  be  involved  in 
the  calculations  of  some  of  those  who 
survey  this  plan.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  talk  about  war  with  Russia, 
provided  we  can  proceed  with  a  united 
country  to  impress  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  fact  that  we  propose  to  be 
absolutely,  scrupulously  fair  to  them, 
that  we  are  prepared  to  guarantee  their 
legitimate  borders  for  the  next  40  years 
against  any  aggression;  and  if  we  make 
it  completely  and  scrupulously  plain  that 
we  do  not  have  one  single  aggressive 
motive  against  Russia.  I  am  unable  to 
believe  if  we  can  make  our  own  position 
clear  and  immutable  it  is  necessary  to 
talk  about  war. 

I  may  be  wrong,  and  I  repeat  that  no 
man  dares  to  be  dogmatic  upon  this 
subject,  but  in  my  view  this  bill  looks  in 
the  direction  of  peace  instead  of  in  the 
direction  of  war.  Otherwise,  I  could  not 
support  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  give  us  his 
opinion,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  us, 
as  to  whether  we  in  effect  are  laying  the 
gauntlet  down  to  Russia,  and  whether  if 
she  picks  it  up  we  are  in  war. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  has 
three  “ifs”  in  that  question. 


Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  take  all  of  them 
out.  Are  we  in  war  if  Russia  decides  we 
are  wrong  in  fixing  her  boundaries? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  We  are  in  war  at 
any  time  Russia  decides  she  wishes  to  go 
to  war.  In  my  opinion,  the  last  thing  on 
earth  that  Russia  wishes  to  do  is  to  go 
to  war,  precisely  as  the  last  thing  on 
earth  we  wish  to  do  is  to  go  to  war. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Are  we  in  war  if  Russia 
takes  up  the  challenge? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  depends 
entirely  on  what  the  Senator  means  by 
taking  up  the  challenge. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Suppose  she  does  not 
stop  in  Greece,  but  keeps  on  coming.  Are 
we  in  war  if  we  permit  this  action  to  be 
taken? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  We  are  not  in 
war  unless  and  until  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  decides  to  go  to  war.  On  that  sub¬ 
ject  I  have  no  prophecy  to  offer,  except 
that  I  am  totally  of  the  opinion  that  war 
is  unnecessary,  that  it  is  futile,  provided 
we  can  lay  down  specifications  which'  are 
clear  and  sure  for  both  nations. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  Russia,  however, 
continues  to  come,  shall  we  back  up  or 
go  to  war  once  we  are  there? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  trouble  with 
the  Senator’s  questions  is  that  his  terms 
require  definition. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  define  them  if 
the  Senator  will  tell  me  what  he  does  not 
understand  with  reference  to  them. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senator 
means,  if  Russia  starts  to  blow  us  up  are 
we  in  war?  the  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  not  mean  that. 
But  if  we  give  Greece  $400,000,000,  a  few 
soldiers,  and  material,  if  Russia  con¬ 
tinues  to  come  across  Greece,  what  is  the 
next  move?  Are  we  in  war  in  order  to 
stop  her?  Is  that  part  of  my  question 
plain? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  In  the  first  place, 
when  we  go  to  Greece  we  have  gone  on  a 
mission  which  is  designed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  Greece  itself  self-suffi¬ 
cient  in  maintaining  lawful  peace. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Just  a  moment. 
There  is  no  Russian  offensive  as  such 
against  Greece.  It  is  a  communistic  in¬ 
filtration — and  all  of  this  is  a  matter  of 
argument — from  surrounding  satellite 
countries.  The  question  of  who  is  to 
blame  for  what  happened  on  the  Greek 
border  is  one  of  the  things  which  the 
United  Nations  itself  will  shortly  decide. 
In  my  opinion,  when  that  decision  is 
made,  unless  the  Soviets  intervene  with 
a  veto,  there  will  be  established  a  border 
commission  of  the  United  Nations — and 
nothing  in  our  plan  would  interfere  with 
it  at  all — which  will  largely  take  over  the 
responsibility  of  what  happens  on  the 
border. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Did  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator  to  say  that  with 
$400,000,000  and  a  few  soldiers  Greece 
can  stop  Russia? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Certainly  not, 
if  Russia  wants  to  invade  Greece. 
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Mr.  MALONE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
my  original  question  is  still  pertinent. 
What  shall  we  do  if  Russia  continues 
her  travel  through  Europe  which  she 
have  already  started? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  cannot  answer 
the  Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Shall  we  back  down 
in  Greece? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  cannot  an¬ 
swer  the  Senator’s  question,  because 
questions  of  that  magnitude  and  that 
awful  impact  will  have  to  be  answered 
as  the  situation  requires  when  the  time 
comes.  I  might  as  easily  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  What  shall  we  do  if  we  allow  Greece 
to  collapse,  if  we  allow  Turkey  to  col¬ 
lapse,  and  if  a  chain  reaction  sets  in 
which  produces  a  Communist-dominated 
world  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  China 
Sea  and  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  we  find  ourselves  substantially  en¬ 
circled  a  few  years  hence  by  a  com¬ 
munistic  world?  I  might  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  What  shall  we  do  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances?  I  should  not  expect  the 
Senator  to  answer  the  question,  because 
no  man  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  that  should  be 
considered.  Did  the  President  say  that 
our  move  into  Greece  is  to  stop  Russia 
or  the  Russian  people?  Is  that  what  he 
meant? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  think 
he  said  it  was  to  stop  Russia.  As  to 
what  he  meant,  he  will  have  to  say  for 
himself. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  He  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  purpose  was  to  stop  ag¬ 
gression  and  to  defend  the  right  of  inde¬ 
pendent  self-government  in  those  two 
key  places  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then,  does  not  that 
answer  the  question;  that  if  Russia  keeps 
coming  we  are  in  war? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  have  to  answer  his  own 
question,  I  repeat,  just  as  every  other 
Senator  will  have  to  answer  the  question 
for  himself  as  to  what  will  happen  if  we 
allow  self-government  to  fail  in  Greece, 
if  we  allow  independent  government  to 
fall  in  Turkey,  whatever  its  character 
may  be,  and  if  we  allow  this  chain  re¬ 
action  to  set  in,  which  can  easily  con¬ 
sume  three-fourths  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President - - 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes;  but  I  do 
not  want  to  spend  all  afternoon  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  earnestly 
to  make  this  reply  to  the  Senator,  that 
there  are  certainly  very  few  facts  in  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  the  very  things 
which  some  of  us  would  like  to  know.  I 
too  want  to  preface  my  remarks,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges]  has,  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  I  am  open-minded  on  this 
subject.  Certainly  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  being  asked  today  should  be  asked 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  about  to 


come  to  them,  if  the  Senator  will  permit 
me. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question,  if  the  Senator  will  yield.  Does 
the  State  Department  have  a  foreign 
policy  for  every  foreign  country? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Senator’s  question  means. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  can  indicate  what 
it  means.  In  the  United  States  News  for 
February  7  Dean  Acheson,  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  is  quoted  by  the  editor  of 
that  publication  as  stating  that  the 
State  Department  has  a  foreign  policy 
for  all  foreign  countries;  that  the  policies 
are  top  secrets  of  the  State  Department 
and  are  known  only  to  a  few  Army 
officers.  Certainly  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ought 
to  know  if  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
such  a  policy  and  blueprint  and  program. 
If  he  does,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  second 
question:  Can  the  Senator  give  us  the 
facts  as  to  how  far  the  State  Department 
wants  to  go?  It  is  proposed  that  we 
start  with  Greece  and  Turkey.  Are  we 
to  go  from  there  to  Korea,  and  from 
there  back  to  Italy  and  then  to  France 
and  then  to  Great  Britain  and  then  per¬ 
haps  to  Germany,  and  finally  wind  up  in 
China?  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  asked  a  question  which  should  be 
answered. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  sure  he 
did. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  What  is  this  foreign 
policy?  Does  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  know  it?  If  he  does  know  it,  why 
should  not  the  Senate  know  it,  if  the 
Senate  votes  to  provide  this  initial  loan? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  consider  the  question  submitted 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  to¬ 
tally  incapable  of  being  answered.  This 
world  is  in  a  state  of  restless  flux;  we 
cannot  tell  what  the  headlines  on  the 
front  page  will  be  day  after  tomorrow. 
If  the  State  Department  was  smart 
enough  to  be  able  to  have  in  its  library 
a  chart  to  cover  its  policy  for  the  next 
year  with  respect  to  every  country  on 
'  the  earth,  it  would  be  a  State  Department 
entitled  to  a  higher  opinion  than  I  have 
of  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield  briefly.  I 
should  like  to  proceed. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  shall  be  brief. 

Does  the  State  Department  have  the 
same  policy  in  China  that  it  has  in  con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  relative  to  stopping 
communism?  Is  it  a  consistent  policy? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
we  could  go  off  on  50  of  these  detours 
if  we  wished  to  do  so.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  knows  perfectly  well  that  I  have 
stated  publicly  that  I  have  been  highly 
critical  of  the  State  Department’s  policy 
heretofore  in  China,  because  it  has  looked 
toward  the  creation  of  a  coalition  with 
Communists,  and  in  my  opinion  no  Com¬ 
munist  ever  entered  a  coalition  for  any 
purpose  except  to  destroy  it.  Therefore, 
in  that  aspect,  I  have  not  been  in  step 
with  some  phases  of  the  China  policy 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  Neverthe-. 
less,  one  of  the  greatest  and  ablest  men 
of  this  Nation,  gifted  not  only  with  a 


military  sense  but  with  a  high  sense  of 
statesmanship,  has  spent  a  year — one  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life — in  China,  try¬ 
ing  to  work  out  a  policy  for  this  Nation; 
and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  been 
quite  willing  that  he  should  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  whether  it  could  be  done. 

Again,  I  say  no  man  can  be  dogmatic 
as  to  what  are  the  answers  to  these. ques¬ 
tions  in  these  difficult  times.  As  to  China, 
the  answer  apparently  is  that  General 
Marshall’s  errand  did  not  succeed. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should 
think  that  the  fulfillment  of  our  great 
hopes  in  China  rests  upon  the  success 
with  which  Chiang  Kai-shek  can  enlarge 
and  liberalize  his  own  national  govern¬ 
ment,  within  which  he  has  been  able  to 
assemble  every  political  party  in  China 
except  the  armed  Communists;  and  I 
should  feel  that  in  the  case  of  China,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  other  foreign  nations,  de¬ 
spite  the  characteristics  of  the  Chinese 
Government — characteristics  which  we 
do  not  like,  and  which  we  would  greatly 
prefer  to  change — our  great  hope  in 
China,  I  say  very  frankly  to  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska,  would  be  for  success 
for  the  generalissimo  in  enlarging  and 
liberalizing  his  own  Nationalist  Govern - 
as  against  the  armed  Communists. 

What  the  policy  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  I  am  unable  to  testify.  There  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  misunder¬ 
standing  about  the  so-called  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  in  this  country.  I  have 
tried  to  make  that  plain  on  several  occa¬ 
sions.  It  is  very  narrowly  channeled 
within  very  specific  things;  namely,  the 
minor  peace  treaties  in  Europe  and  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  never  been  consulted  about  the 
Chinese  policy  or  the  pan-American  pol¬ 
icy  or  many  other  policies,  and  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  be  an  expert  witness 
for  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  My  in¬ 
formation  probably  is  a  little  more  inti¬ 
mate  than  that  of  other  Senators;  but 
speaking  generally,  the  facts  are  as  I 
have  indicated. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  there? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  the  interest  of 
accuracy,  and  to  do  credit  to  General 
Marshall,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  when 
he  returned  from  China,  before  he  later 
went  back  to  China,  he  appeared  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
made  a  full  disclosure  of  what  he  had 
been  doing  and  what  he  hoped  to  do? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  trust  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
not  become  impatient  with  me  or  with 
some  other  Senators  who  are  asking 
questions. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  hope  I  did  not 
indicate  any  impatience. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  really  feel  that  in 
the  last  hour  I  have  learned  more  about 
these  matters  than  I  have  learned  at 
any  other  time  during  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  welcome  to  any  infor¬ 
mation  I  have. 
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Mr.  WHERRY.  Certainly,  and  we  are 
seeking  information.  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  take  these  questions  in  that 
light — namely,  that  those  of  us  who  are 
asking  questions  are  not  in  any  way  at¬ 
tempting  to  disrupt  the  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  we  have  an  en¬ 
tire  right  to  have  the  full  light  of  every 
fact  that  is  available. 

Personally,  I  could  not  understand  the 
policy  in  China.  I  do  not  understand  it 
today.  I  certainly  think  it  has  been  an 
inconsistent  policy,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  more  about  it. 

I  cannot  understand  the  policy  in 
South  America.  Here  we  are  going  to 
stop  communism  abroad,  and  yet  under 
Mr.  Braden  we  went  into  Argentina  and 
used  the  embassy  as  the  seat  of  com¬ 
munism  in  an  election  in  which  we  inter¬ 
vened.  I  cannot  understand  that  policy, 
and  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know 
what  the  policy  is  going  to  be;  and  I 
think  we  also  have  a  right  to  know  the 
amount  of  money  which  will  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  the  pending  bill.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  it  is  going  to  run  into  billions 
of  dollars,  a  time  will  come  when  it  will 
not  be  a  question  of  whether  we  want 
to  take  the  moral  and  spiritual  leader¬ 
ship;  for  if  the  United  States  becomes 
bankrupt  and  insolvent  there  will  be  no 
chance  for  America  to  give  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  is  now  contemplated. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  report  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  we  might  be  led  into  if  the 
eventualities  which  have  been  suggested 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  should  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  part  of  the  Senator’s  last  inter¬ 
ruption  I  can  cordially  welcome.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  gone  to  ex¬ 
treme  lengths  in  endeavoring  to  provide 
the  Senate  with  information,  as  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  is  on  the  desks  of  Sen¬ 
ators  clearly  shows.  I  hope  I  have 
demonstrated  no  impatience  in  under¬ 
taking  to  answer  factual  questions. 

So  far  as  the  Senator’s  later  expressed 
view  is  concerned,  I  can  only  say  that, 
again,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
the  Senator  is  entitled  to  his  opinion. 

But  when  he  complains  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  does  not  draw  a  blue¬ 
print  which  answers  every  question 
which  can  arise  day  after  tomorrow  in 
this  distraught  earth,  when  no  man 
knows  for  20  minutes  at  a  time  what  is 
going  to  happen,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  is  asking  something  totally  un¬ 
reasonable,  from  my  point  of  view. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  finished? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Finished  what? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  finished  his  reply  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  One  never  fin¬ 
ishes  replying  to  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  probably  will. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  unless 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  desires  to 
make  further  inquiries  at  this  time,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  yield 
to  me. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  whether  he  thinks 


that  what  prompted  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  ask  his  questions  was 
perhaps  a  dilemma  in  which  some  Sen¬ 
ators  may  find  themselves  as  to  whether 
we  should  regard  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendation  as  indicating  a  general  policy, 
or  whether  we  should  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  what  the  State  Department 
might  regard  as  an  incident  or  event 
somewhat  localized  in  character.  Does 
the  Senator  think  there  might  be  some 
justification  for  the  belief  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  made  it  clear  that  he  was  speaking 
about  a  policy? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  question.  I  think 
the  President’s  message  defined  what  is 
being  done  in  terms  of  a  doctrine,  a  little 
more  definitely  than  I  interpretHhe  sit¬ 
uation,  as  I  undertook  to  make  plain 
when  I  presented  the  plan  from  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee.  To  me  it  is 
a  plan;  it  is  a  part  of  a  pattern,  and  as 
such  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  policy. 
I  would  not  want  to  disguise  any  phase 
of  this  matter,  because  of  all  the  things 
I  believe  in  one  of  the  most  important 
is  that  the  country  should  be  candidly 
dealt  with  in  a  question  of  this  nature. 
I  agree  to  that  completely.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  not  children;  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  fooled;  they  want  the  facts 
and  the  truth. 

As  I  tried  to  say  when  I  presented 
the  matter  more  formally  a  few  days  ago, 
it  would  be  silly  to  attempt  to  ignore  the 
implications  which  are  involved  in  this 
plan  and  pattern.  To  what  extent  and 
in  what  direction  it  ultimately  expresses 
itself,  the  Senator  from  Florida  can  guess 
as  well  as  I  can.  I  only  submit  that  in 
making  that  sort  of  a  guess  we  must 
parallel  it  with  a  guess  as  to  what  may 
happen  if  we  do  not  do  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  recommends. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  furtherance  of  the 
policy  indicated  by  the  President,  which 
possibly  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
others  of  us  have  in  mind,  in  the  first 
place  is  the  fact  that  the  President  ap¬ 
peared  personally  before  a  joint  sessison 
of  the  Congress,  rather  than  requesting 
aid  in  the  way  of  an  ordinary  routine 
message;  in  the  second  place,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  started  right  off: 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  world  today  necessitates  my  ap¬ 
pearance  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  next  line  of  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  is: 

The  foreign  policy  and  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  of  this  country  are  involved. 

Then  at  a  later  place  in  the  President’s 
message,  on  page  4  as  it  is  printed,  the 
President  said: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

From  those  words  I  think  anyone  would 
undoubtedly  be  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  Congress  was  asked  to  pass  on 
a  momentous  matter,  that  we  were  asked 
by  the  President  to  approve  a  policy 
rather  than  a  condition,  for  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  President  in  his  message. 


If  it  is  a  policy,  it  is  a  fair  inquiry  as 
to  what  is  the  implication  of  the  policy, 
what  is  its  significance?  If  it  is  merely 
an  incident,  if  it  is  only  a  particular  situ¬ 
ation,  then  we  can  more  adequately  esti¬ 
mate  what  it  will  cost,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  limited  implication  and  significance. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  can  control  what 
is  said  in  the  press,  but  when  we  find  men 
like  Walter  Lippman,  and  other  eminent 
columnists,  discussing  this  as  a  “policy,” 
and  when  we  find  it  in  the  press  of  the 
country,  in  the  comments  of  the  country, 
compared  by  responsible  people  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  then  would  not  the 
Senator  think  in  all  fairness  that  there 
was  some  justification  for  the  feeling 
that  we  are  here  about  to  make  a  mo¬ 
mentous  decision,  and  that  it  is  one  of 
the  utmost  gravity  to  the  Nation? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  completely  with  the  Senator  that 
there  is  justification  for  the  deepest 
searching  of  souls  I  have  known  of  in 
the  19  years  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  body,  because  unquestionably  we 
here  assume  a  position  of  fidelity  in  re¬ 
spect  to  our  ideals  to  a  degree  which 
heretofore  has  never  been  so  plainly 
stated. 

What  we  stand  for  may  be  a  matter  of 
argument,  but  I  am  unable  to  believe 
that  we  do  not  all  stand  for  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  independent  liberties  to 
which  the  President  fundamentally  ad¬ 
dressed  himself.  I  am  very  sure  the 
Senator  from  Florida  does. 

What  that  involves  for  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  I  can  only  repeat,  depends  upon 
day  after  tomorrow.  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe 
himself  knows  what  is  going  to  happen 
day  after  tomorrow.  Certainly  no  Sen¬ 
ator  upon  this  floor  does. 

I  cannot  answer  questions  based  upon 
hypotheses  which  are  put  together  out 
of  the  utterly  ruthless  factors  which  are 
at  large  in  this  world  upon  the  one  hand, 
and  the  utterly  desperate  factors  of  fam¬ 
ine  and  want  and  subjugation  which  are 
involved  on  the  other. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  should  like  to  inter¬ 
ject,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  that 
what  he  has  said  is  characteristic  of  his 
approach  all  the  way  through  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  I  wish  to  commend  him  for  it, 
and  also  to  commend  the  President.  The 
President  did  not  quibble,  he  did  not 
weasel,  he  did  not  try  to  evade.  He 
laid  the  matter  squarely  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  a  joint  session,  and  the  first 
sentence  he  used  referred  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  But  by  the  same  token 
candor  bids  me  say  that  in  my  opinion 
the  State  Department  has  not  been 
equally  candid  in  its  presentation  of  the 
matter.  I  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  that 
we  understand  that  we  are  making  here 
a  decision  which  may  be  a  matter  of 
policy,  or,  to  use  the  interesting  figure 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan,  a 
part  of  a  pattern,  I  believe,  rather  than 
using  the  word  “policy.” 

If  I  may  drop  to  a  detail - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Before  the  Sen¬ 
ator  leaves  that  point,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  What  the  Sen¬ 
ator  says  is  substantially  true.  I  de¬ 
cline  to  gloss  over  any  phase  or  factor 
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of  the  problem  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
fronted.  When  I  presented  the  matter 
I  said  that  there  must  be  no  soft  illu¬ 
sions  about  what  we  do.  I  must  con¬ 
stantly  add  that  there  are  no  soft  illu¬ 
sions  as  to  what  happens  to  us  when 
we  confront  the  Soviet  Union,  in  one 
controversy  after  another,  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  make  any  progress  in  behalf  of 
fundamental  rights  and  human  free¬ 
doms. 

If  one  is  looking  for  the  larger  impli¬ 
cations,  consideration  with  me  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  possible  to  make  real  progress 
by  a  program  of  absolute  candor  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Moscow,  candor  not  only  in 
assuring  Russia  that  we  do  not  have  an 
iota  of  conquest  against  her  in  our  souls, 
candor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  do 
have  in  our-  souls  a  lot  of  iron  in  respect 
to  our  ideals.  I  am  unable  to  believe,  I 
repeat,  that  that  is  not  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  aproach  to  a  pacific  settlement  in¬ 
stead  of  an  approach  which  would  notify 
the  Politburo  in  Moscow  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  has  divided 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  people  have  divided  behind 
them,  and  all  in  the  world  that  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression  has  to  do  is  to  wait  for 
us  to  collapse. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think,  again,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  been  just  as  fair  and  just  as  can¬ 
did  as  an  honest  mind,  well  informed, 
could  be.  „ 

Is  it  not  also  fair  to  infer,  from  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  that  the  provoca¬ 
tion  for  this  policy,  or  pattern,  is  the  ex¬ 
isting  situation  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
this  country,  vis-a-vis;  that  this  is  not 
a  relief  bill  for  Greece,  but  relief  for 
Greece  is  an  inciden^which  could  be  han¬ 
dled  in  several  different  ways;  that  the 
real  significance  of  this  pattern,  this  pol¬ 
icy,  we  are  asked  to  approve,  is  the  belief 
of  the  President,  and  the  belief  of  the 
State  Department,  and  the  belief  of  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  that  what  is  proposed  is 
the  right  position  for  us  to  take  vis-a-vis 
our  relations  in  the  world  today  with  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  says 
this  is  not  a  relief  bill  for  Greece,  in  fact. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  mean  that  relief  is  not 
the  major  element. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Exactly.  In  or¬ 
der  to  assess  the  justification  for  the 
Senator’s  statement,  we  shall  have  to 
define  the  word  “relief.” 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  mean  economic  re¬ 
lief,  if  the  Senator  will  allow. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Very  well.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  of  the  Senate  unanimously 
believes,  economic  relief  for  Greece  by 
itself  is  futile  and  useless.  It  is  simply 
a  transient  bounty,  which  will  go  down 
the  drain  the  way  the  other  bounties  have 
gone,  for  the  last  2  years,  except  as  Greece 
can  be  assured  of  a  lawful  peace  within 
which  to  develop  her  own  institutions.  So 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  word  “relief” 
which  the  Senator  used,  in  its  larger 
sense,  in  the  first  instance,  is  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  applies,  and  on  that 
basis  I  think  it  is  a  relief  measure. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Am  I  correct  In  infer¬ 
ring  that  the  sense  in  which  the  Senator 
is  now  using  the  term  “relief”  would  also 
be  large  enough  to  include  the  word 
“security”? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes;  I  think  so. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  would  not 
want  to  retreat  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
from  the  feeling  which  he  deeply  has, 
that  the  security  of  the  United  States 
is  involved  in  the  creation  of  a  world 
in  which  Communist  aggression  has 
stopped,  on  a  pacific  basis,  if  there  is  any 
human  way  to  achieve  that  objective; 
and  that  is  the  effort  in  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  thinks  he  is  engaged. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  So,  the  Senator  is 
honest  and  sincere  in  his  belief,  as  was 
the  President  in  his  presentation,  that 
this  measure  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  vis-a-vis  its  relation¬ 
ships  with  Russia  as  a  world  power,  and 
vis-a-vis  the  spread  and  contagion  of 
communism  in  the  west. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Now,  if  the  Senator  will 
let  me  drop  down  to  a  lesser  detail,  I  do 
not  recall  that  a  statement  has  ever  been 
made,  either  on  the  floor  or  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  as  to  what  was  the  amount  of  the 
British  aid  to  the  Turkish  armed  forces 
before  that  aid  was  withdrawn.  Does 
the  Senator  happen  to  have  that  infor¬ 
mation? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  have  it 
available  at  the  moment. 

Mr-  PEPPER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  it  was  my  understanding  that 
what  precipitated  primarily  our  proffer 
of  aid  for  the  armed  forces  of  Greece 
was  the  withdrawal  of  such  aid  by  the 
British  nation;  and  I  wondered  how  the 
amount  that  the  British  had  been  con¬ 
tributing  compared  with  the  amount  that 
we  propose  to  contribute  in  the  next  15 
months? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  have 
those  figures  at  the  moment. 

Now,  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  before  he  enters  upon  an¬ 
other  branch  of  the  subject? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  There  has  been  much 
speculation  in  this  debate,  and  there 
have  been  many  implications  drawn  as 
to  what  may  or  may  not  happen  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  contemplated  program.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  debate  has  been 
proceeding  on  that  premise,  would  the 
Senator  care  to  make  an  observation  with 
respect  to  the  implication  the  leaders  of 
Russia  might  make,  in  the  event  the 
pending  bill  providing  for  the  Greek  loan 
and  the  Turkish  loan  should  be  defeated 
by  the  Senate,  so  far  as  communism  be¬ 
ing  advanced  into  the  Balkan  countries 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  I  made 
a  statement  on  that  subject  before  the 
Senator  came  in,  but  I  am  very  glad  to 
answer  it  again,  and  categorically.  It 
is  the  fundamental  point  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  said  that  while  Senators  are  per¬ 
fectly  free  agents  to  vote  as  they  please 
on  this  issue,  one  of  the  factors  they 
must  consider  is  the  price  of  noncom¬ 
pliance  with  the  President’s  recommen¬ 
dation.  Whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  he 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  that  is  one 


of  the  things  that  must  be  put  in  the 
balances  when  conscience  weighs  its  de¬ 
cision. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  asking  me 
what  Is  the  price  of  noncompliance,  and 
I  say  to  him,  as  I  said  before,  that  it 
seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  basic  psy¬ 
chology  which  is  constantly  involved  in 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  view  of  that 
controversial  psychology,  and  in  view  of 
the  record  of  the  past  6  years,  if  divisive 
refusal  to  unify  the  Presidential  and 
congressional  voices  should  become  ap¬ 
parent,  it  would  be  a  straight  notice  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  accordance  with 
their  old  policy  of  waiting  for  us  to  sur¬ 
render,  either  through  our  impatience  or 
through  our  anxiety  to  do  business  at  any 
price.  In  my  opinion,  the  chance  of  ever 
getting  another  pacific  agreement  with 
Moscow  would  have  disappeared  for 
keeps. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
able  Senator  a  further  question?  Does 
he  agree  with  me  that  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  grant  the  Greco-Turkish  loan 
would  be  almost  tantamount  to  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  Russia  to  spread  the  com¬ 
munistic  doctrine  in  Greece  and  Turkey? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  answer  is  obviously  yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Then,  after  that,  let  me 
say - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  But  before  the 
Senator  takes  his  next  step,  I  remind 
him  that  when  I  presented  this  matter 
in  the  first  instance,  I  dealt  directly  with 
that  matter. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
present  at  the  time. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  then  asked  a 
few  questions.  For  instance,  if  you  were 
a  citizen  of  Athens  and  were  on  the  rim 
of  Communist  invasion  and  subjugation; 
if  under  such  circumstances  your  only 
hope  was  that  held  out  by  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  you  heard  that  Congress  had  de¬ 
clined  to  join  forces  on  any  basis  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  purpose,  what  would  you  do,  as  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  except  resign  yourself 
to  the  inevitable? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Ankara,  and  had  been  paying  a 
majority  of  your  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  an  army  of  defense  along 
your  country’s  border  line  in  connection 
with  a  war  of  nerves  which  had  all  but 
exhausted  not  only  your  nerves  but  your 
resources,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  said,  “Something  must  be 
done  to  protect  the  integrity  of  this 
Turkish  people” — what  would  you  think 
if  you  were  a  citizen  of  Ankara  under 
those  circumstances,  and  the  word  came 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  declined  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  President,  namely,  that 
the  integrity  of  Turkey  must  be  de¬ 
fended?  What  would  you  do  except  re¬ 
sign  yourself  to  the  inevitable? 

And  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
a  member  of  the  Politburo  in  Moscow, 
if  you  got  the  word?  What  would  you 
do?  The  question  answers  itself. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  totally  agree  with  the 
Senator.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  he 
has  said  in  the  last  few  moments  touches 
the  vital  problem  with  which  the  Sen- 
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ate  should  concern  itself.  Favorable  and 
prompt  action  on  the  pending  bill  is  vital 
to  the  safety  and  security  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  vital  to  the  citizens  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  as  the  Senator  has  so  well 
expressed  it.  But,  following  that  up,  if 
the  Senate  does  not  uphold  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
undertake  to  say  that  it  will  be  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Russia  to  spread  the  doctrine  of 
communism  through  the  Balkan  coun¬ 
tries.  What  is  then  to  be  done?  The 
able  Senator  from  Nevada  has  been 
talking  about  war,  saying  this  is  a  road 
to  war  with  Russia.  What  are  we  then 
to  do,  after  we  shall  have  denied  the 
President’s  request  for  a  loan,  so  far  as 
our  own  defenses  are  concerned?  In 
my  humble  opinion  we  must  retire  into 
our  own  economic  and  political  shell  and 
begin  preparing  for  a  World  War  III 
some  time  in  the  future. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  the  risk 
we  take  in  traveling  on  either  road,  but 
I  am  unable  to  believe,  as  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  indicated,  that  this  is 
the  road  to  war.  I  definitely  think,  if 
there  is  going  to  be  any  peace  at  all  in 
this  world,  that  what  the  President  has 
requested  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  do  is  the  primary  road  away 
from  war.  I  am  as  sure  as  that  I  am 
standing  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  once  communism  spreads  its  un¬ 
godly  influence  throughout  Europe  and 
Asia  and  finally  reaches  the  shores  of 
South  America,  and  we  are  totally  en¬ 
circled  by  it,  some  day  soon  we  will  wake 
up  with  another  war  in  progress,  and  we 
will  have  a  difficult  time  defending  our¬ 
selves  against  the  rest  of  the  world  under 
those  circumstances. 

Mr.  McMAHON  and  Mr.  WILSON  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  yield  further  I  desire  to  make 
an  additional  comment  in  view  of  the 
observation  made  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  spoke  about  the  reaction 
of  the  citizen  of  Athens  and  about  the 
reaction  of  the  citizen  of  Ankara.  I  am 
not  primarily  interested  in  those  reac¬ 
tions  because  of  my  interest  in  Athens 
or  in  Ankara.  I  am  interested  in  them 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  if  they  are 
what  they  inevitably  must  be  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  this  program,  im¬ 
mediately  Communist  aggression,  subju¬ 
gation,  and  conquest  have  been  extended 
to  two  key  points  in  the  world’s  geogra¬ 
phy  and  the  chain  reaction  is  almost  as 
surely  as  anything  in  this  word  to  extend 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  China  Sea, 
and,  I  repeat,  westward  to  the  Atlantic. 
I  am  interested  in  what  the  citizen  of 
Athens  and  the  citizen  of  Ankara  think 
because  of  the  effect  of  their  thinking 
upon  the  security  of  my  own  United 
States.  I  think  everything  we  do  should 
stem  from  an  understanding  of  our  own 
intelligent  self-interest. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  comment.  The 
Senator  was  asked  as  to  what  he  thought 
the  price  of  noncompliance  would  be  if 
we  failed  to  vote  this  loan.  The  Senator 
will  recollect  that,  within  perhaps  48 
hours  after  the  President  made  this  rec¬ 


ommendation,  I  commented  to  him  to 
the  effect  that  I  did  not  know  about  the 
outcome  of  our  efforts  at  Lake  Success 
to  bring  about  effective  control  of  atomic 
energy,  but  I  felif  certain  in  my  bones 
that  if  we  did  not  go  forward  and  uphold 
the  President’s  hand  in  this  situation,  we 
would  find  that  we  would  positively  make 
no  progress  in  those  negotiations,  which  I 
for  one  look  on  as  the  basis  of  keeping 
the  peace.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  if 
we  were  to  retreat  and  defeat  this  loan 
we  would  see  an  immediate  closing  of 
those  negotiations,  which  may  be  closed 
without  success,  and  which  may  result 
in  an  atomic  war.  But  we  have  at  least 
got  a  chance  of  fair  success  if  we  tell 
Russia  that  we  intend  to  uphold  the 
President’s  hand,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  we  must. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
made  that  observation.  A  few  moments 
ago  I  indicated,  I  think  in  response  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida,  that  while 
we  are  here  dealing  specifically  with  only 
one  segment  of  a  problem,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  involved  at  this  particular 
point,  nevertheless  there  is  a  general 
pattern  due  to  the  fact  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  this  same  type  of  collision 
and  controversy  in  almost  every  forum  on 
earth  wherever  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  of  America  confront  each 
.other. 

In  giving  some  examples  at  that  time 
I  neglected  to  refer  to  the  problem  of 
atomic  energy.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  for  reminding  me 
of  it,  because  that  is  the  overriding  ex¬ 
hibit  of  all,  which  clearly  demonstrates 
that  we  must  go  to  everlasting  lengths  not 
only  in  preserving  our  own  atomic  secret 
but  in  endeavoring  to  find  a  common  de¬ 
nominator  on  this  earth  whereby  not  only 
the  United  States  but  also  the  Soviet 
Union  can  join  in  outlawing  the  use  of 
fissionable  material  for  destructive  pur¬ 
poses.  That  is  just  one  more  of  those 
dire  necessities  which  challenge  us  not 
to  meet  the  Soviet  Union  tomorrow  after¬ 
noon  with  defiance,  but  to  meet  it  in  firm 
friendliness,  making  them  understand,  on 
the  one  hand  that  we  do  not  pose  one 
single  conquest  against  them  and  that  we 
have  every  purpose  to  help  defend  their 
legitimate  rights  and  boundaries,  and 
have  offered  a  40-year  contract  to  do  it, 
but  making  them  understand,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  price  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  this  world  in  which  communism 
and  free  enterprise  can  live  and  let  live 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  of  America  stands  for 
some  human  rights  and  fundamental 
principles  which  are  too  priceless  to  be 
surrendered.  Except  as  that  conscious¬ 
ness  can  be  driven  into  the  Moscow  mind 
we  cannot  hope  for  the  agreement  for 
which  I  am  pleading. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  order  to  clarify  the  situation  in 
my  own  mind.  I  find  on  page  3  of  the 
bill,  subsection  (3),  this  language: 
by  detailing  a  limited  number  of  members 
of  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  those  countries,  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  only. 


The  total  appropriation  for  Greece  is 
$300,000,000,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes;  $150,000,000 
of  it  for  military  supplies. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  that  is  a  limited  amount? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  it  is  what? 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
military  supplies  represents  a  limited 
amount  of  such  supplies? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes;  because  the 
fundamental  need  in  Greece,  according 
to  every  testimony  we  received,  is  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  lawful  peace  within  which  Greece 
can  rehabilitate  herself,  and  there  is 
reasonable  hope  that  if  lawful  peace  is 
established  in  Greece,  Greece  can  rebuild 
herself  with  the  resources  which  she  now 
possesses,  and  those  which  are  to  be  made 
available  to  her  not  only  here,  but  in  a 
subsequent  relief  bill. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  know  that  what  the 
Senator  told  me  is  the  hope  and  the 
ambition  of  many,  but  can  the  Senator 
tell  me  where  in  the  report  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  we  can  find 
anything  to  substantiate  his  opinion? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  right  back  to  the  same  thing  we 
discussed  for  an  hour  earlier  in  the  day, 
if  I  may  say  so  with  deference  to  the 
Senator.  No  man  can  be  dogmatic  on 
this  subject.  I  may  be  as  wrong  as  I 
can  be - 

Mr.  WILSON.  Oh,  no - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  But  this  is  a 
world  in  flux.  There  is  no  blueprint  for 
it  after  tomorrow. 

My  hope  may  not  be  justified,  but  in 
my  opinion  it  is  justified.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  am  sorry  I  nettled 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan.  I  was  simply  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  people  would  like  to 
have  the  information. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  So  would  I. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Why  did  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  then,  instead  of  making  a  speech  in 
answer  to  my  question,  say  he  did  not 
know?  I  am  asking  for  information. 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  ought  to  say  either 
“Yes”  or  “No.”  I  asked  only  for  one 
thing.  God  knows,  I  want  to  do  right. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  What  is  the 
Senator’s  question? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  am  afraid  to  repeat 
it,  because  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  did  not  understand  it  to  begin 
with.  I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  where  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  I  can  find 
the  things  to  justify  the  statements  he 
has  made. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  All  I  can  say  to 
my  able  friend  from  Iowa  is  that  I  think 
he  will  find  throughout  the  committee 
report  the  answer  to  his  question,  insofar 
as  an  answer  is  possible.  What  I  tried 
to  say  previously  to  the  Senator  was  that 
I  did  not  think  there  was  any  answer 
to  the  Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  A  moment 
ago  the  Senator  said  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  form  a  coalition  government  with 
the  Communist  Party  in  any  nation.  My 
question  is  this:  The  United  Nations  is 
in  effect  a  coalition  government.  We 
cannot  take  the  Communists  into  a  coali¬ 
tion  government  because,  as  the  Senator 
said,  if  we  take  them  into  it  they  will 
try  to  destroy  it.  The  only  reason  they 
would  come  in  would  be  to  sabotage  and 
destroy  it.  Is  that  a  basis  for  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  United  Nations,  because 
the  Soviet  Union  is  part  of  a  world  coali¬ 
tion  government? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  In  the  first  place, 
I  do  not  think  think  there  is  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  United  Nations  today. 
On  the  contrary,  I  should  say  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  3  weeks  the  response  which 
has  come  to  the  President’s  program  has 
indicated  a  greater  degree  of  confidence 
in  the  United  Nations  than  I  had  ever 
supposed  existed.  In  fact,  I  have  found 
the  United  Nations  embraced  and  glori¬ 
fied  upon  many  occasions  during  the  past 
3  weeks  by  those  who  heretofore  have 
had  no  use  whatever  for  it.  So  I  can¬ 
not  accept  the  Senator’s  premise  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
United  Nations. 

I  shall  try  to  answer  the  remainder 
of  the  Senator’s  question,  which  I  think 
is  a  fair  question.  Frankly,  the  United 
Nations  is  not  a  government.  It  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  government.  It  totally 
lacks  the  characteristics  of  a  government. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  What  is 
it,  then? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  is  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  nations  for  a  given  set  of  pur¬ 
poses,  those  purposes  being  to  sustain 
and  further  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity,  human  rights,  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  In  the  operation  of  the  United 
Nations  one  of  the  functional  difficulties 
which  is  constantly  developing  question 
marks  in  the  popular  mind,  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  is  the  Soviet  use  of  the 
veto.  So,  in  a  degree,  the  thing  to  which 
I  referred  applies  even  to  our  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Why  was 
there  so  much  talk  about  surrendering 
sovereignty  to  the  United  Nations  if  the 
United  Nations  is  not  a  government,  and 
if  it  has  none  of  the  qualifications  or 
qualities  of  a  government? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  There  was  no 
surrender  of  sovereignty  except  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
surrender  of  sovereignty  in  the  United 
Nations.  _ 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  I  had  understood— 
and  I  think  the  President  so  stated — that 
the  proposed  aid  to  Greece  was  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  a  free  people.  Does 
the  Senator  suggest  for  one  moment  that 
the  Greeks  are  a  free  people? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  present 
Government  of  Greece,  according  to  ap¬ 
proximately  600  American  observers, 
was  chosen  in  an  absolutely  free  election. 
To  that  extent  I  should  say  that  it  has 
credentials  of  popular  support  exceed¬ 
ing  those  of  some  other  governments  we 
might  mention.  Whether  that  election 


was  preceded  by  terrorism  on  one  side 
or  the  other  which  affected  the  result 
and  caused  certain  factions  from  vot¬ 
ing,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But  certainly 
the  monarchy  is  not  a  democracy  in  any 
such  sense  as  we  use  the  word,  if  that  is 
what  the  Senator  means. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  That  was  the  point 
I  was  about  to  suggest.  Greece  is  a  mon¬ 
archy.  In  no  particular  is  it  a  republic 
or  a  democracy. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  Greece  is  a  monarchy.  It 
is  a  self-chosen  monarchy,  at  least  on 
the  record,  and  according  to  substantial 
testimony  supporting  the  procedure 
which  produced  it.  The  fact  remains 
that  Greece  is  still  an  independent  na¬ 
tion;  and  it  is  the  independence  of 
Greece,  rather  than  the  democracy  of 
Greece,  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  in  this 
situation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  able  Senator  has 
made  a  very  good  case  for  the  obligation 
of  this  country  to  use  its  influence,  and 
if  necessary,  its  power,  to  preserve  the 
independence  and  protect  the  security 
of  Turkey  and  Greece.  I  assume  the 
Senator  would  extend  that  principle  to 
other  nations  and  other  peoples  as  well. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes.  I  would 
extend  it  completely  to  Soviet  peoples.  ' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  to  other  peoples 
as  well. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  think  it  is  an  arguable  question, 
about  which  there  may  be  an  honest  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion,  as  to  whether  the 
method  which  is  here  proposed  is  the 
most  desirable  method  for  the  United 
States  to  employ  in  the  execution  of  such 
a  policy  and  in  the  discharge  of  such  an 
obligation? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  is  an  arguable  thesis. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  thing  which  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  acknowl¬ 
edge  is  the  fact  that  there  may  be  some 
justification  for  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Let  me  interrupt 
the  Senator  and  say  categorically  “Yes.” 
I  repeat  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  be 
dogmatic  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  characteristic 
of  the  fair  attitude  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

There  are  two  categories  of  action 
which  might  justify  the  concern  of  a 
great  many  people.  One  involves  the 
question  as  to  what  we  should  do  at  an 
international  conference,  for  example, 
where  the  question  of  the  control  of  the 
Dardanelles  is  at  issue,  what  we  should 
do  as  a  friend  of  Turkey  if  pressure  were 
to  be  exerted  against  the  security  and 
independence  of  Turkey  and  we  were 
called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  or  take 
a  position  as  a  nation  upon  that  question. 

In  quite  another  category  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  we  should  do,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  nation  and  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  if  Turkey  were  attacked 
by  Russia  or  any  other  nation.  We 
might  be  called  upon  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
other  nations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
second  category  involves  entirely  differ¬ 


ent  tactics.  In  this  case  it  is  proposed 
that  we  start  in  the  first  instance  by 
sending  a  military  mission  to  Turkey  and 
contributing  $100,000,000  in  the  next  15 
months  for  the  equipment,  training,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Army  in 
Turkey. 

My  point  is  this:  Cannot  the  Senator 
see  that  Senators  might  conscientiously 
feel  that  we  might  well  exhaust  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  done  in  the  first 
category  before  resorting  to  a  precedent 
which  many  consider  dangerous,  namely, 
for  the  first  time  sending  a  military  mis¬ 
sion  to  Turkey  and  putting  up  $100,000,- 
000  in  15  months,  without  knowing 
whether  or  not  we  shall  have  to  put  up 
more  hereafter,  to  equip,  train,  and 
maintain  a  Turkish  army  in  Turkey? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  recognize  the 
difference  in  the  categories  to  which  the 
Senator  refers.  All  I  can  do  is  to  repeat 
what  I  said  when  I  presented  the  report 
in  the  first  instance.  I  think  there  is  a 
crying,  fundamental  need  for  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Moscow  to  confront  each  other 
with  all  the  cards  face-up  on  the  table 
with  respect  to  all  the  various  points  of 
divergence  and  controversy.  Where  I 
differ  with  the  Senator  is  that  I  think 
the  procedure  to  which  we  here  commit 
ourselves,  far  from  interfering  with  that 
sort  of  a  show-down,  infinitely  encour¬ 
ages  the  kind  of  a  result  which  ought  to 
come  from  it  if  the  result  is  to  be  of  any 
advantage,  because  otherwise  I  fear  the 
Politburo  in  Moscow  would  misunder¬ 
stand,  as  it  has  so  often  in  the  past,  the 
extent  to  which  we  tenaciously  adhere  to 
some  of  our  ideals  and  some  of  our  de¬ 
signs.  I  think  one  of  the  prerequisites 
to  a  successful  contact  of  the  sort  I  am 
discussing  is  an  understanding  in  Moscow 
that  the  days  when  we  signed  on  dotted 
lines  at  war  conferences  have  gone.  I 
am  not  saying  that  we  should  not  have 
done  so,  though  God  knows  that  when  a 
man  signs  on  the  dotted  line  in  a  war 
conference  it  involves  the  possible  loss 
of  millions  of  American  lives,  neverthe¬ 
less  we  signed  on  dotted  lines  at  con¬ 
ferences.  But  until  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  we  are  no  longer  signing  on  dotted 
lines  my  point  is  that  I  think  even  our 
friends  in  Moscow  could  not  misunder¬ 
stand  the  necessity  which  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  agreement  for  which  I  pray. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  But,  Mr.  President, 
have  we  not  been  hearing  it  said  for  at 
least  a  year  that  we  had  already  adopted, 
through  the  State  Department  and  with 
the  able  assistance  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  a  get-tough  pol¬ 
icy  with  Russia;  that  we  were  standing 
up  at  international  conferences;  that 
we  actually  stood  up,  as  it  were,  on  the 
matter  of  the  Dardanelles;  that  we  had 
given  notice  to  Russia  that  we  would  not 
acquiesce  in  her  pressing  for  exclusive 
control  of  these  countries,  or  even  for 
control  of  the  Black  Sea  powers  and  the 
Dardanelles;  and  have  we  not  been  send¬ 
ing  battleships,  or  at  least  cruisers  and 
destroyers,  there  which  may  be  there 
now?  And  did  we  not  send  the  carrier 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  there  and  let  the 
planes  meet  in  the  sky  during  the  time 
of  the  Greek  election;  and  have  not  all 
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those  manifestations  been  made  by  us 
as  a  nation  in  the  exercise  of  our  own 
sovereignty  to  indicate  that  we  were 
standing  up  for  principles?  Can  we  not 
in  the  United  Nations,  can  we  not  in 
our  international  councils,  and  can  we 
not  as  a  nation  in  the  discharge  of  our 
own  obligations  stand  up  for  principle 
and  for  the  security  of  these  countries 
without  resorting  to  the  precedent  of 
sending  a  military  mission,  which  we 
have  never  done  before,  to  Turkey,  to 
train,  equip,  and  maintain  an  army  in 
Turkey,  4,000  miles  from  the  United 
States  of  America? 

That  is  the  serious  question  with  which 
many  of  us  are  troubled.  Can  we  not 
accomplish  it  in  some  other  way,  without 
adopting  this  dangerous  precedent  which 
from  now  on  will  give  the  Soviet  Union 
practical  justification  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  any  nation  in  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  South  America,  if  she  should  choose 
to  do  so? 

One  last  question  to  add  to  that.  Sup¬ 
pose,  Mr.  President,  that  a  little  while 
ago,  when  Peron,  the  President  of  Ar¬ 
gentina,  was  shouting  against  Yankee 
imperialism  and  contending  against  the 
United  States  in  Argentina’s  domestic 
election,  he  had  indicated  that  he  was 
receiving  Russian  assistance;  suppose 
Russia  had  sent  a  military  mission  over 
there  and  said,  “We  will  send  you  some 
military  equipment  and  will  show  you 
how  to  use  it  and  we  will  provide  $100,- 
000,000  for  the  next  15  months  to  main¬ 
tain  an  Argentine  Army  to  protect  you 
in  your  fear  against  Yankee  imperial¬ 
ism.”  What  would  we  have  said  about 
that?  If  we  do  this,  how  can  we  say 
that  Russia  will  be  doing  anything  more 
wrong  than  we  are  doing  if  she  does  the 
same  thing  in  some  other  nation  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Is  that  the  end 
of  the  question? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes;  that  is  the  end. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Wait  a  minute. 
I  have  the  encyclopedia  to  answer  first. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
Webster’s  unabridged  dictionary  that 
would  be  more  capable  of  responding  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  difference  between  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida  and  myself  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
is  a  very  simple  one.  The  Government 
of  Greece  has  said  to  us,  “Except  as  we 
can  have  your  aid,  not  only  your  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  but  your  aid  to  strengthen 
our  resources  in  the  defense  of  lawful 
peace,  except  as  we  can  have  these  things 
promptly,  immediately,  there  is  little  or 
no  hope  for  us  to  maintain  our  inde¬ 
pendence.” 

In  my  opinion,  which  evidently  differs 
from  that  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
the  downfall  of  Greece  under  existing 
circumstances  would  expand  the  satellite 
movement  of  communism  to  a  point 
"  where  it  would  outflank  Turkey  and  in¬ 
evitably  produce  the  same  result  in  Tur¬ 
key;  and  having  been  produced  in  Tur¬ 
key,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  it  would  be  an  almost  irresist¬ 
ible  chain  reaction  across  areas  of  the 


earth  which  would  finally  bring  us  into 
an  exposure  and  a  hazard  which  we  had 
far  better  confront  in  its  incipience  at 
this  point  than  to  wait  for  its  accumu¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  finishes - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  like  to 
filibuster  this  bill,  Mr.  President.  I  rose 
about  2  hours  ago  to  keep  the  record 
straight  with  respect  to  one  or  two  things 
that  had  been  said  by  previous  speakers. 
My  sincere  feeling  is  that  whatever  the 
Senate  intends  to  do  about  this  matter, 
we  ought  to  be  about  the  business  of  do¬ 
ing  it,  because  if  our  answer  is  “yes,”  the 
sooner  the  world  knows  that  the  answer 
is  “yes,”  the  less  hazardous  it  will  be  for 
us.  If  our  answer  is  “no,”  whatever 
chance  Greece  has  to  live  to  recoup  in 
other  directions  will  be  the  greater  the 
sooner  she  has  that  answer.  So  I  should 
like  to  proceed,  if  possible,  with  some 
progress  on  the  bill  itself  this  afternoon, 
and  I  am  wondering  whether  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  this  rather  prolonged  catechism 
I  could  get  a  unanimous  consent  agree¬ 
ment  to  vote  on  the  pending  amendment 
in  10  minutes.  I  make  that  request,  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  help  the  Senator  all  I 
can  to  reach  an  early  disposition  of  the 
pending  measure.  I  think  we  ought  to 
dispose  of  it  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
But  when  the  Senator  says — quite  good 
naturedly,  of  course,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  really  meant  it — that  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  answering  the  questions  which 
have  been  propounded  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  filibuster - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  did  not  say 
there  was  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  said  he  did  not  want  a  fili¬ 
buster. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The 
Senator  said  he  did  not  want  a  filibuster, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  want  to  answer 
any  more  questions. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  not  take  any  of  my  sins  unto 
himself. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am 
not  complaining.  I  simply  want  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  when  there  are  so  many  ques¬ 
tions  the  Senate  has  not  finished  its  job 
yet.  Until  all  the  questions  are  resolved 
and  until  everyone  is  satisfied,  I  think 
the  discussion  should  proceed.  We 
speak  of  free  speech  in  this  body,  and 
certainly  we  should  go  ahead  with  the 
discussion  of  this  measure  until  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  finished 
the  debate  and  until  all  questions  are 
answered. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  does  not  complain  of  any 
efforts  I  have  made  to  limit  considera¬ 
tions;  does  he? 

■  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Oh,  no; 
except  the  Senator  from  Michigan  just 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  vote  within  ten  minutes  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendments.  I  thought  he  made 
that  proposal  jokingly,  but  then  he  fol¬ 
lowed  it  with  what  I  thought  was  a 
serious  request. 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  not  blame  me  for 
trying;  would  he? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  No;  but 
I  was  going  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  I  myself  would  like 
to  make  a  unanimous  request  that  the 
Senate  vote  on  this  question  at  5  o’clock 
on  Monday. 

However,  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Langer]  who  had  to  leave  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  moments  ago, 
asked  me  whether  I  would  object  to  a 
unanimous-consent  proposal  to  have  the 
Senate  vote  this  afternoon ;  and  I  agreed 
to  it.  Until  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  present,  I  would  not  wish  even 
so  much  as  to  suggest  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  I  had  in 
mind;  namely,  to  have  the  Senate  vote 
at  5  o’clock  on  Monday  afternoon  on  the 
bill  and  on  all  amendments  pertaining 
thereto. 

But  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
stated,  I  must  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me 
before  he  yields  the  floor? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  do  not  desire  to  live 
up  to  the  observation  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan;  namely,  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  never  finished. 
I  am  not  on  my  feet  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  understood  me. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  did  not  mean 
he  is  never  terminated;  I  meant  he  is 
never  plowed  under. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
theory  that  I  am  never  plowed  under, 
and  without  attempting  to  keep  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  on  his  feet  much 
longer,  I  should  like  to  ask  several  ques¬ 
tions,  if  he  will  answer  them. 

First,  what  military  equipment  does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  believe  we 
can  learn,  from  the  report  or  elsewhere, 
will  be  shipped  to  Greece  for  the  purpose 
of  reestablishing  the  peace  that  is  needed 
there,  and  also  what  military  equipment 
will  go  to  Turkey?  As  I  understand, 
$300,000,000  of  the  $400,000,000  will  be 
set  aside  for  both  Greece  and  Turkey  for 
military  purposes.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
understanding? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  so,  that 
is  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  any  tanks  are  to  be  shipped  to 
those  countries  or  whether  any  heavy 
artillery  is  to  be  shipped  to  them.  In 
short,  what  will  be  required  to  reestab¬ 
lish  the  peace  which  we  are  told  we  are 
going  to  have  in  Greece? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  wait  for  a  few 
moments.  Does  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  know  from  the  rec¬ 
ord  and  the  report  the  answers  to  the 
questions  I  have  asked? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  thing  I  wish  to  say,  in  answer- 
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ing,  is  in  respect  to  naval  equipment, 
because  I  distinctly  remember  the  an¬ 
swer  in  that  respect.  The  answer  is  that 
the  naval  .equipment  will  largely  con¬ 
sist  of  mine  sweepers,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  harbors. 

So  far  as  the  military  phase  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  able  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Lodge],  who  has  a  keener 
mind  on  that  phase  of  the  matter  than 
I  have,  probably  could  give  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  a  better  answer  than  I 
could;  and,  accordingly,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  insofar  as 
Greece  is  concerned,  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  stating  that  it  is  not  planned  to  send 
any  weapons  larger  than  infantry  mor¬ 
tars.  I  do  not  think  it  is  planned  to  send 
any  tanks.  Most  of  the  military  supply 
will  be  signal  equipment,  such  as  walkie- 
talkie  sets  and  other  forms  of  radio. 
Such  equipment  is  the  most  difficult  kind 
to  learn  to  handle,  and  consequently 
most  of  the  instruction  which  will  be 
given  will  be  in  the  operation  of  such 
signal  and  communications  sets. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  I  read 
the  speech  he  made,  even  though  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  it.  I 
also  read  the  colloquy  in  which  he  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
which  is  a  restatement  of  the  matter. 
But  what  would  happen  if  the  emergency 
required  more  than  that?  Does  the 
pending  measure  contain  any  limitation 
which  would  prevent  our  sending  heavier 
equipment  to  Greece? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Does  the  Senator  refer 
to  the  type  of  equipment? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Certainly.  Does  the 
bill  provide  any  limitation  as  to  the  kind 
of  military  equipment  which  would  be 
shipped  to  Greece  or  Turkey? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No;  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  limitation  as  to  the  character  of 
the  equipment. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
So  we  may  assume  that  the  first  $150,- 
000,000  for  Greece  or  the  first  $150,000,- 
000  for  Turkey  might  be  used  to  provide 
any  equipment  that  was  required  to 
establish  peace.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Up  to  that  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes;  up  to  that 
amount  of  money,  or  up  to  equipment 
of  that  much  value. 

Mr.  LODGE.  But  I  imagine  that  most 
of  the  money  which  is  to  be  provided 
under  the  bill  will  be  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  equipment  which  it  is  planned 
to  send.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Turkey  it  is  planned  to  send  equipment 
to  rebuild  the  ports  and  the  roads  and 
the  railroads  and  other  communications, 
and  I  imagine  that  work  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  the  funds  to  be  allocated  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  what  equipment  is  to  be 
sent  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  LODGE.  As  I  have  just  said,  it  is 
planned  to  send  there  equipment  to  re¬ 
build  the  ports,  docks,  roads,  and  com¬ 
munications  facilities,  such  as  tele¬ 
phones  and  telegraph,  and  some  surplus 
weapons,  such  as  antiaircraft  guns,  and 


perhaps  some  obsolete  airplanes.  The 
list  is  not  entirely  firm  yet. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  where  I  can  get  a  break-down  of  the 
equipment  which  is  to  be  sent,  and  where 
such  a  break-down  is  to  be  found  in  the 
report? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  matter  has  not 
been  broken  down  any  more  definitely 
in  the  report  than  I  have  stated  to  the 
Senator  just  now,  because  the  list  is  not 
yet  absolutely  firm.  It  is  subject  to 
change  in  the  future. 

I  am  merely  telling  the  distinguished 
Senator  what  the  present  intention  is. 
Of  course,  the  War  Department  or  the 
Navy  Department  would  have  the  right 
and,  in  fact,  the  duty  to  change  the  items 
on  the  list  if  circumstances  made  it 
seem  advisable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator; 
that  is  exactly  my  interpretation  of  the 
matter.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  limi¬ 
tation  as  to  what  equipment  may  be  sent 
into  either  country.  That  is  the  point 
on  which  I  am  seeking  information. 

Mr.  LODGE.  There  is  a  distinct  lim¬ 
itation. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes;  there  is  the 
$150,000,000  limitation  on  the  first 
installment. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes;  that  is  the  limi¬ 
tation;  and  I  think  we  can  assume  that 
only  weapons  which  are  surplus  or 
obsolete  will  be  sent  there.  I  do  not 
assume  that  our  Army  or  Navy  will  send 
any  equipment  which  is  scarce  or  in 
short  supply  in  this  country. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  has  been  bothering  me 
ever  since  I  have  been  trying  to  make  up 
my  mind  about  this  initial  loan. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  do  I  substan¬ 
tiate  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  who  rose  to  his  feet  this  afternoon 
and  said,  “I  want  to  do  what  is  right  in 
this  matter,  but  certainly  the  report  is 
devoid  of  facts,”  but  I  wish  to  say  that 
we  cannot  learn  the  facts  from  the  re¬ 
port  which  is  before  us.  What  the  mili¬ 
tary  implications  are,  I  do  not  know. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  has  made  a  very  fine  speech,  in  his 
inimitable  style,  relative  to  what  the 
price  will  be  if  we  do  not  intervene.  But 
I  wish  to  state  that  when  we  boil  it  down, 
all  we  have  is  a  guess  as  to  what  will  be 
the  price  if  we  go  the  other  way.  We 
are  entitled  to  know  what  that  price  will 
be. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  trying  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  the  able  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  In  the  first  place,  I 
begin  with  the  point  that  the  mission 
proposed  is  a  military  mission,  and  that 
it  is  proposed  that  we  send  there,  not 
only  equipment,  but  also  provision  for 
the  training  of  soldiers.  While  the  theo¬ 
retical  purpose  is  the  establishment  of 
peace  in  Greece,  yet  there  is  no  limita¬ 
tion  as  to  how  far  we  might  go  in  estab¬ 
lishing  peace  in  either  Greece  or  Turkey. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
money  limitation.  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  because  I  think 
he  is  asking  a  very  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  line  of  questions,  that  the  bill  does 
provide  a  money  limit  as  to  the  amount  of 
equipment  and  kind  of  equipment  that 
can  be  sent.  Of  course,  we  might  wish 
to  go  beyond  that;  but  if  we  do,  we  shall 


have  to  have  further  information  before 
we  make  an  additional  authorization.  I 
do  not  see  what  the  significance  is  as 
between  sending  50  rifles  on  the  one  hand 
or  1  light  tank  on  the  other.  I  do  not 
see  what  the  importance  of  that  is. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  like  me  to  make  an 
observation  or  state  a  premise? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes;  I  would. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Because  I  should  like 
to  understand  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  has 
been  over  there,  and  I  myself  have  been 
there,  and  we  have  seen  the  situation 
fairly  well,  I  think.  Let  me  tell  the  Sena¬ 
tor  what  my  apprehension  is.  We  are 
told,  first,  that  what  is  contemplated  is  a 
relief  loan,  in  the  sense  that  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  security  for  Greece.  The  details 
were  explained.  It  was  said  it  was  a  sort 
of  WPA,  so  far  as  relief  was  concerned, 
that  we  are  to  have  an  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram,  to  plant  trees,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  can  understand  that.  But  when 
we  boil  it  down,  out  of  the  $400,000,000, 
$300,000,000  is  set  aside  for  military  pur¬ 
poses.  When  we  get  to  the  point  of  mak¬ 
ing  up  our  minds  as  to  what  the  price 
might  be,  what  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
suggested  this  afternoon  may  happen, 
that  is,  that  we  go  in  there  to  establish 
peace,  and  come  to  the  place  where  we 
cannot  stop,  or,  if  we  stop,  then  we  are 
lost.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
tell  me  whether  there  is  any  limit  in  the 
bill  to  what  is  contained  in  the  title  or 
the  whereases,  or  is  it  the  beginning  of  a 
military  operation  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
which  might  lead  us  into  war,  and  if  it  is, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  what  the 
impact  will  be  then? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Let  me  reply  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  first  of  all,  by  saying  that  I  quite 
agree  with  him  that  what  is  proposed  is 
not  another  WPA,  and  those  who  de¬ 
picted  it  as  being  another  WPA  were 
not  being  frank.  It  is  not  that  kind  of 
a  proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Such  a  charac¬ 
terization  does  not  include  the  presen¬ 
tation  I  made  of  the  bill,  because  if  any¬ 
one  ever  was  frank  in  saying  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  it  was  not  a  suggestion  for  a 
WPA  it  was  I  when  I  presented  the  bill. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  has  been 
completely  honorable  and  frank  about 
it  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  did  not  mean  to  "im¬ 
ply  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  state  that  it  was  a  WPA 
bill.  I  did  not  have  him  in  mind.  But 
it  has  been  mentioned  as  a  great,  glori¬ 
fied  WPA  project  in  Greece.  I  agree  that 
it  is  not  that  at  all. 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  is  not  that  at  all.  I 
have  been  searching  my  mind  for  some 
weeks  to  find  an  adjective  that  would  de¬ 
scribe  it.  It  contains  some  relief  fea¬ 
tures,  some  economic  features,  some  po¬ 
litical  features,  some  more  or  less  mili¬ 
tary  features.  If  I  wanted  to  put  it  in 
one  word,  I  would  say  it  was  a  strategic 
proposition. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Strategic  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view? 

Mr.  LODGE.  From  a  diplomatic  point 
of  view.  We  cannot  divide  those  things 
up  into  watertight  compartments,  any 
more  than  we  can  take  a  knife  and  cut  a 
pail  of  water  in  two.  The  diplomatic,  the 
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financial,  the  political,  all  merge  in  to¬ 
gether,  and  if  they  do  not,  we  have  not 
something  which  has  any  vigor  to  it. 
My  belief  is  that  a  step  of  this  kind  is  a 
step  toward  peace  and  away  from  war. 
That  is  my  belief. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator’s  principal 
question,  I  cannot  read  the  future  any 
better  than  can  anyone  else.  Of  course, 
we  wish  we  could  gaze  into  the  crystal 
ball  and  know  exactly  what  will  be  con¬ 
fronting  us  here  a  year  from  now,  but 
we  cannot  do  it.  But  with  what  vision 
God  gives  me,  I  can  say  that  I  think  this 
a  sound  step  to  take. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  fur¬ 
ther,  if  he  would  care  to  make  one  more 
observation? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  equipment  we 
send,  and  the  military  aid  we  give, 
should  involve  an  open  conflict,  then 
what  would  the  result  be? 

Mr.  LODGE.  There  is  nothing  we  are 
sending,  either  to  Greece  or  to  Turkey — 
and  this  is  my  own  opinion — and  there 
is  nothing  we  can  send  either  to  Greece 
or  Turkey,  which  will  put  them  in  such 
a  position  that  they  can  undertake 
offensive  international  combat  action  on 
a  large  and  effective  scale,  because  the 
population  just  is  not  there.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  anything  we  could  do  which 
would  put  either  of  those  two  countries 
in  a  position  to  take  a  military  offensive. 
The  most  we  could  do — and  we  are  get¬ 
ting  very  far  afield  in  this  discussion, 
but  we  are  trying  to  examine  all  the  ap¬ 
proaches — the  most  we  could  do  would 
be  to  put  those  countries  in  a  position  to 
resist  aggression.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  ever  put  them  on  such  a  footing 
that  they  could  undertake  an  attack. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  How  will  we  be  in¬ 
volved  if  we  put  them  on  a  footing  to 
resist  aggression,  or  oppression — “Com¬ 
munist  aggression”  is  the  President’s 
phrase,  I  think — with  no  limit  in  the 
bill  except - 

Mr.  LODGE.  Except  dollars. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Except  an  initial 
limit  on  the  amount  of  dollars,  and  we 
can  easily  increase  that  if  we  need  to, 
because  the  President  says  if  the  neces¬ 
sity  arises  he  will  come  to  Congress  for 
more  authority.  I  am  seeking  informa¬ 
tion,  which  I  cannot  get  from  the  report. 
The  facts  are  not  in  the  report.  But 
I  ask  the  Senator,  as  a  military  expert, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  if  we  do  not  stop 
the  aggression,  will  we  in  any  way  be 
caught  in  the  entanglement  of  an  open 
war  with  Russia?  If  we  are,  what  will 
be  the  implications  then? 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  is  not  my  belief  that 
the  proposal  will  lead  in  that  direction. 
I  should  certainly  be  very  much  opposed 
to  that.  That  is  not  the  type  of  question 
the  answer  to  which  one  can  find  in  a 
report.  The  question  is  a  very  searching 
and  important  one,  but  it  is  also  such  a 
transcendental  question  one  cannot  find 
the  answer  to  it  in  a  report.  I  certainly 
cannot  see  anything  in  the  proposal 
before  us  that  is  going  to  put  us  into  an 
aggressive  or  offensive  posture. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes.  By  the  way,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  being  called  a  military  expert, 


but  I  am  not  that  at  all.  I  am  merely 
another  humble  worker  in  the  vineyard. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  appreciate  the  serv¬ 
ice  the  distinguished  Senator  rendered 
in  the  World  War,  and  I  was  greatly 
pleased  to  meet  him  over  there  and  talk 
with  him  when  he  was  in  the  service.  I 
value  his  judgment. 

Mr.  LODGE.  And  I  am  pleased  to 
meet  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  here, 
too. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  was  about  to  ask 
another  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  but  I  hesitate 
to  ask  him  because  now  he  is  apparently 
worn  out  by  the  questions  already  asked 
him. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Hardly  that,  but 
I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  walk  sentry  post  in  this  dialogue. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  time  element.  I  have  heard 
it  said  many  times  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  we  have  to  have  this  done 
by  March  31,  and  here  it  is  the  middle 
of  April.  By  the  time  we  get  through 
with  it  and  get  it  to  the  House  probably 
another  month  will  have  passed.  I  have 
tried  to  expedite  this  matter.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
want  to  bring  this  bill  to  a  vote.  But  I 
should  like  to  ask  what  the  Senator 
meant  when  he  said  he  would  like  to 
have  the  bill  passed  now,  at  the  most 
favorable  time.  What  is  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  time  element  in  the  passing 
of  the  bill? 

Before  the  Senator  answers,  if  he  does 
not  mind,  permit  me  to  make  an  obser¬ 
vation.  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  for  4%  years,  the  Senator  has 
been  a  Member  for  nearly  20,  four  or 
five  times  as  long.  Certainly  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  there  has  been 
one  emergency  after  another.  The  cry 
has  been,  “We  have  to  do  this,  and  we 
have  to  do  it  now.  We  cannot  wait  5 
minutes.  We  have  to  pass  it.” 

I  want  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the 
President.  If  it  is  a  question  of  doing 
that,  and  if  that  is  the  only  significance 
there  is  to  the  request  for  speed,  I  should 
like  to  know  it.  Otherwise,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  the  time  element  means. 
Personally,  I  think  the  question  before 
us  is  so  large,  and  that  the  implications 
that  might  involve  us  are  so  great,  that 
we  should  have  plenty  of  time  for  con¬ 
sideration.  There  should  be  sufficient 
debate  to  enable  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  know  what  we  are  going  into  if 
we  vote  this  initial  $400,000,000. 

I  say  that,  not  as  being  prejudiced  in 
any  way;  I  am  still  open  minded,  I  am 
still  searching  for  light  on  the  question. 
That  is  why  I  am  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  What  is  the 
question? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  What  is  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  time  limit,  why  do  we  have 
to  act  now?  I  think  the  Senator’s  words 
were  that  we  should  have  the  bill  taken 
up  in  the  Senate  at  the  most  favorable 
time.  What  is  the  emergency? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  is  j«st  as  well  advised  on 
that  subject  as  I  am,  because  he  has 
listened  to  all  the  presentations,  and  he 
has  read  the  report. 

On  the  31st  of  March  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  ceased  to  enjoy  the  support 


which  it  had  previously  received  from 
the  British  Empire,  under  a  relationship 
which  was  inherited  by  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  as  its  share  of  postwar  liquidation 
in  that  area.  The  Government  of 
Greece  requested  assistance  as  of  March 
31.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
presented  the  matter  on  March  12.  A 
month  has  gone  by.  During  that  month, 
so  far  as  any  experience  of  mine  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  has  gone  to  greater  length  to  try 
to  produce  information  for  Senators  than 
ever  before  in  connection  with  any  bill 
that  was  ever  submitted.  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  the  Senator  that,  now  that  the 
situation  is  laid  before  the  country  and 
the  world,  the  longer  uncertainty  exists 
respecting  the  answer  the  greater  be¬ 
comes  the  complication.  That  follows 
just  as  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  If  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  yield,  he  has  said  that  the  purpose 
of  this  loan  or  gift,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  to  stop  aggression.  May  I  ask  what 
“aggression”  is?  It  seems  to  me  it  means 
soldiers. 

Mr.  LODGE.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
subversive  war.  There  is  the  open  and 
declared  war,  involving  the  use  of  sol¬ 
diers,  and  then  there  is  subversive  war, 
which  is  the  ideological  struggle,  which 
can  be  carried  on  so  successfully  that 
the  Nation  that  wins  it  puts  its  opponent 
in  a  position  where  it  could  not  wage 
armed  warfare  even  if  it  wanted  to. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  merely  my  per¬ 
sonal  view. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  his  opinion,  I  should  like  to 
read  two  paragraphs  from  Kiplinger 
Washington  Agency  letter  of  Saturday, 
April  12.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  comment  on  the  following 
announcement : 

Greece  and  Turkey,  a  little  slow  in  Con¬ 
gress,  but  still  sure. 

Then  Korea,  six  hundred  millions — on  the 
heels  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Then  will  break  the  real  story  o£(  United 
States  intentions  on  world  aid. 

The  real  story  is  this: 

Moscow  Big  Four  meeting  has  already 
flopped — simply  cannot  agree  on  German  rep¬ 
arations.  Russia  does  not  want  treaty  with 
Germany  now. 

Bussia  figures  on  collapse  of  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  on  economic  and 
political  crack-up  of  all  these  nations — most 
of  Europe. 

Bussia  figures  that  the  United  States  will 
also  crack  up  economically,  and  will  be  forced 
to  withdraw  aid  from  Europe,  leaving  Russia 
free. 

Time,  within  2  years — as  the  Russians 
see  it. 

So  our  State  Department  is  working  fever¬ 
ishly  on  a  big-scale  plan  for  an  economic- 
diplomatic  offensive  going  right  up  to 
Russia’s  borders,  even  to  Hungary  and 
Rumania.  They  are  close  to  famine,  only 
United  States  can  help.  The  plan  is  to  send 
food  and  supplies  and  go  in  and  supervise 
distribution.  Thus,  face  Russians  at  their 
front  door  with  food,  relief,  diplomacy. 

This  means  a  huge  sum  of  money  for  eco¬ 
nomic  relief  of  the  world,  including  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  China,  and 
others.  Object  is  to  prevent  them  from 
cracking  up — keep  Russia  from  moving  in. 
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Amount,  ten  to  fifteen  billions,  preliminary 
estimate,  next  2  years.  Get  it  out  of  the 
Treasury,  although  officials  are  working  on 
methods  of  covering  up  the  appearance  of 
deficit  to  make  the  aid  seem  sweeter. 

Why  hasn’t  this  been  announced?  Be- 
caues  State  Department,  as  usual,  Is  afraid 
of  public  opinion.  And  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  undecided  on  whether  to  let  It  trickle 
out  at  retail,  as  on  Greece,  Turkey,  Korea, 
or  to  let  the  public  have  it  at  wholesale,  in 
one  piece,  a  big  gulp.  At  present  he  seems 
to  think  Congress  might  swallow  it  better 
piecemeal.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  are  as 
we  report  them,  and  will  be  coming  along. 

That  is  signed  by  Mr.  Kiplinger.  I 
should  like  to  have  an  expression  of  the 
Senator’s  opinion  on  that  outlook. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  a  rather  long 
statement,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  accurate  or  not.  I  am  not  privy  to 
the  secret  councils  where  our  foreign 
policy  is  decided,  but  I  can  comment  just 
the  way  any  other  Senator  can  comment, 
and  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  hope  the 
leaders  in  this  body  will  be  privy  to  these 
decisions,  that  they  will  be  consulted, 
and  that  we  shall  not  be  put  on  the 
horns  of  the  dilemma  where  all  we  can 
do  is  choose  between  the  lesser  of  dif¬ 
ferent  evils,  after  having  been  left  out — 
the  lesser  of  two  evils,  or  possibly  it 
might  be  the  lesser  of  three  or  four  evils. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  put  in  that 
position.  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  be 
taken  by  surprise.  I  hope  we  are'  going 
to  be  smart.  I  hope  we  are  going  to  be 
intelligent.  I  hope  we  are  going  to  be 
strong — and  I  hope  we  are  going  to  an¬ 
ticipate  some  of  these  things.  I  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  throw  good  money  after 
bad.  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  throw 
money  down  a  rat  hole,  and  I  hope  that 
when  we  spend  so  much,  that  we  will  try 
to  get  something  permanent  and  some¬ 
thing  basic  in  the  way  of  progress  and 
in  the  way  of  improvement. 

I  do  not  call  that  imperialism.  I  think 
the  talk  about  the  United  States  being 
aggressive  with  its  relief  is  complete 
nonsense.  One  is  not  aggressive  with 
something  that  is  good;  he  is  aggressive 
with  something  that  is  destructive.  If 
we  can,  by  the  so-called  aggressiveness 
of  which  Kiplinger  speaks,  bring  back 
Europe  and  give  her  people  some  chance, 
some  hope,  and  a  few  of  the  decent 
things  of  life,  so  that  they  can  once 
again  be  self-supporting,  I  would  not 
call  that  imperialism.  I  should  call  that 
Christianity — and  I  do  not  apologize  for 
it  at  all.  If  we  can  make  that  kind  of 
expenditure  and  get  those  people  back 
on  their  feet  so  that  they  can  furnish 
a  market  for  our  goods,  and  so  that  some 
day  they  may  be  able  to  pay  it  back,  I 
do  not  think  that  is  a  bad  type  of  ex¬ 
penditure. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  information  avail¬ 
able,  or  has  it  been  made  available  to 
any  Senator,  so  far  as  the  Senator  knows, 
as  to  what  plans  the  State  Department 
has? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  have  heard  nothing  of¬ 
ficial  about  far-reaching  plans  in  the 
future.  I  read  an  article  in  the  news¬ 
papers  somewhat  similar  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  just  read  to  me. 
In  Europe,  for  instance,  we  have  gone 


ahead  and  restored  the  old  crazy  quilt 
of  little  independent  squabbling  nations; 
we  have  rebuilt  the  old  firetrap,  the  old 
tenement  house  that  has  caught  fire  twice 
already  since  1914.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  there  is  no  hope  at  all  for  Europe, 
unless  we  get  some  kind  of  integration. 
It  stands  to  reason  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
Europe,  as  a  matter  of  humanitarianism 
or  as  a  matter  of  realistic  self-interest, 
go  to  the  dogs,  and  so  it  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  we  are  going  to  bail  them 
out  with  a  lot  of  expensive  last-minute 
rescue  parties,  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  try  to  use  our  good  offices  to  develop 
some  kind  of  integration  over  there  that 
will  make  some  sense,  and  that  will  make 
possible  the  lifting  of  the  political  and 
military  pressures  that  oppress  them  at 
this  time.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  it 
be  possible  for  them  to  achieve  some  de¬ 
gree  of  rehabilitation  of  their  economic 
life. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  have  had  two  wars, 
and  the  Senator  and  I  have  each  served 
in  one;  so  it  is  nothing  new  to  us.  We 
probably  would  go  again  if  it  became 
necessary.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that,  since  we  have  backed  into  two  World 
Wars  in  the  last  generation,  with  little, 
if  any,  factual  information,  if  we  are 
now  confronting  a  situation  which  might 
again  lead  to  war,  the  American  people 
should  be  given  the  facts  so  they  will 
know  the  direction  in  which  we  are  trav¬ 
eling.  I  have  been  listening  here  for  2 
or  3  days  to  speeches.  I  believe  one  could 
look  up  the  Congressional  Record  of 
1939  and  change  the  names  and  the  dates 
and  the  places,  and  as  applying  to  the 
present  situation,  substitute  the  speeches 
then  made,  to  the  effect  that  there  shall 
never  be  anything  done  other  than  loan¬ 
ing  a  little  money. 

I  made  only  one  promise  to  my  people. 
That  was  that  until  I  understood  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate  and  until  suf¬ 
ficient  information  was  furnished  to  the 
public  so  they  could  understand  it,  I 
would  either  not  vote  on  it  or  vote  against 
it.  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  on 
the  pending  bill,  and  I  shall  not  make 
it  up  until  I  have  to,  unless  such  infor¬ 
mation  becomes  available. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like,  if  I  may,  to  comment  on  one 
phase  of  the  figures  submitted  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada.  We  are  constantly 
hearing  the  statement  made  that  “if  we 
go  into  the  Greco-Turkish  program,  the 
next  thing  we  know  we  will  have  to  go 
into  Korea.”  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made 
perfectly  plain  that  there  is  an  unescap- 
able  obligation  in  Korea  which  is  totally 
unrelated  to  the  question  we  are  here 
discussing,  and  which  we  shall  confront 
regardless  of  what  we  do  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  because  we  are  occupying  the 
southern  half  of  Korea  and  are  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Allies,  not  only  for  the  oc¬ 
cupation  but  for  the  development  of  an 
internal  situation  in  Korea  which  will 
permit  us  to  retire  and  get  out. 

We  have  precisely  the  same  responsi¬ 
bility  in  southern  Korea  that  we  have 
in  the  American  zone  of  occupation  in 
Germany,  and  I  should  like  to  make  it 


very  plain  that,  yes,  there  will  have  to 
be  a  Korean  program,  as  there  has  to  be 
a  program  in  the  American  zone  of  oc¬ 
cupation  in  Germany.  But  in  neither  in¬ 
stance  is  there  any  connection  with  the 
general  program  to  which  the  Senator 
refers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  a  question.  My  question  is  not  di¬ 
rected  so  much  to  the  details,  because  I 
myself  am  convinced,  after  listening  to 
the  debate,  that  we  cannot  and  will  never 
know  all  the  details  surrounding  this 
proposition.  I  can  say  for  myself  that 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill.  There  have 
been  addressed  to  me,  and  I  know  to 
other  Members  of  this  body,  by  persons 
outside  this  body,  questions  on  certain 
fundamental  matters  which  have  been 
asked  and  answered  again  and  again,  but 
I  heard  the  Senator’s  speech  made  the 
other  day,  which  was  directed  more  to 
the  military  side,  and  if  it  is  possible  I 
should  like  to  obtain  his  views  upon  what 
I  think  are  some  of  the  fundamental 
questions  involved  in  this  issue. 

First,  respecting  the  reason  why  we 
should  take  this  action  now  in  a  way 
which  seems  inconsistent  with  our  com¬ 
mitments  in  the  United  Nations.  Is  it 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  that  this  proposal  fundamen¬ 
tally  and  essentially  is  a  matter  of  self- 
interest,  a  matter  of  the  security  of  this 
country  based  upon  the  idea  that  any 
war  between  any  of  the  great  nations 
would  ultimately  involve  this  Nation? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  this  matter 
clearly  involves  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  ask  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  any  policy  coulddead  more  directly 
and  surely  to  war  in  which  we  would  be 
involved  than  a  continued  aggression  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions — a  continued  policy  of  aggression? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Will  the  Senator  restate 
the  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  knows  of  any  course  of  action  which 
would  more  surely  lead  to  war  and  more 
surely  involve  this  country  in  war  than 
continued,  active  aggression  toward  and 
coercion  of  other  countries  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  only  thing  that 
could  lead  us  to  it  more  quickly  than  that 
would  be  for  us  to  give  in  to  the  ag¬ 
gression  of  other  nations  the  minute  it 
started.  I  think  that  would  be  a  sure 
way  to  cause  trouble. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  another  im¬ 
portant  question  which  has  been  asked 
all  of  us,  and  it  has  been  voiced  again 
and  again,  is  concerning  the  method 
which  is  now  being  proposed.  I  can  say 
frankly  that  if  I  could  believe  that  the 
aggression  could  be  stopped  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  I  do  not  see  how 
we  could  vote  for  the  pending  proposal. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  if  upon  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  we  have  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  2  years  respecting  Rus¬ 
sia’s  attitude  toward  us  he  believes  that 
the  continued  aggression  and  coercion 
can  be  stopped  now  by  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations? 
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Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  my  per¬ 
sonal  view — and  I  am  not  an  expert  at 
all — is  that  the  United  Nations  was  not 
set  up  to  deal  with  situations  of  this 
character,  and  that  it  would  be  taxing 
that  organization  unfairly,  getting  it  off 
to  a  very  bad  start,  if  we  sought  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  it  functions  which  are  clearly 
beyond  its  present  power  to  discharge. 
I  w<.nt  to  build  up  the  United  Nations 
and  I  want  to  make  it  do  the  things 
it  can  do  just  as  fast  as  it  can  do  them, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  swamp  it,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  a  situation  which 
can  be  dealt  with  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  at  the  present  time.  But  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  action  contemplated 
here  will  have  some  effect  in  lifting  these 
military  pressures  and  making  some  mo¬ 
dicum  of  the  good  life  possible  for  the 
people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  another 
question.  The  fear  has  been  expressed 
here  again  and  again  that  by  adopting 
this  measure  we  shall  pursue  a  new 
course  which  some  believe  is  without  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  say  again  that  it  is 
my  opinion  and  belief  that  we  cannot 
achieve  peace  by  any  continued  unilat¬ 
eral  action  but  only  through  organization 
for  collective  security.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  in  his  opinion  this  act  of  ours, 
which  we  could  construe  to  be  in  the 
spirit  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  could  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  particularly  Russia,  to  a  more  active 
and  consistent  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  itself,  with  good  will  and 
in  good  faith. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  should  hope  that  that 
would  be  the  case.  I  do  not  consider 
that  this  bill,  as  it  has  been  amended  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  consitutes  unilateral  action. 
I  think  his  amendment  shows  the  defer¬ 
ence  which  we  have  towards  the  United 
Nations,  and  it  would  be  my  hope,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  says,  that  this 
action  would  lead  eventually  to  more  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
by  other  nations. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  gather,  then,  it  is 
the  Senator’s  feeling  that  the  entire 
spirit  of  this  movement  is  eventually  to 
bring  about  a  more  active  participation 
in  good  will  and  with  good  faith  by  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  if  the  Senator 
had  heard  the  discussion  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Commitee  he  would  not  have 
had  any  doubt  at  all  of  the  strong  desire 
of  everyone  to  keep  faith  with  the  United 
Nations  and  the  belief  which  I  think  ani¬ 
mated  everyone  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  accomplished 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  there  will  be  a  night  session 
tonight,  and,  replying  to  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  that  if  the  bill  is  not  disposed  of  by 
tomorrow  at  5  o’clock  we  will  have  a 
night  session  Thursday  night.  So  Sena¬ 
tors  should  take  cognizance  of  that  an¬ 
nouncement  and  be  prepared  to  be  in 
session  tomorrow  night  in  the  event  the 
bill  has  not  been  passed  before  that  time. 


Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  find  my¬ 
self  unable,  in  good  conscience,  to  vote 
for  the  Greek-Turkish  program  proposed 
by  the  President  before  the  Joint  Session 
of  the  Congress  on  March  12,  1947.  Re¬ 
spect  for  the  able  and  distinguished  per¬ 
sons  who  are  urging  support  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposal  leads  me  to  state  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  have  brought  me  to  this  con¬ 
clusion: 

These  reasons  are: 

First.  The  United  Nations  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  function. 

Second.  The  plan  is  primarily  military, 
rather  than  humanitarian. 

Third.  Good-will  of  nations  and  peo¬ 
ples  cannot  be  bought. 

Fourth.  Our  first  duty  is  to  make  de¬ 
mocracy  work  at  home. 

Since  much  of  the  ground  has  been 
covered  already  in  this  debate,  I  shall 
try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

My  first  reason  is  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
function. 

We  should  work  through  the  United 
Nations  in  solving  our  international  prob¬ 
lems.  Only  in  the  event  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  declines  or  fails  to  act  should  we 
act  alone. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  indicate 
that  a  majority  of  our  people,  in  ap¬ 
proaching  this  problem,  believe,  first,  that 
the  impact  of  the  airplane,  atomic  energy, 
and  other  modern  inventions  upon  our 
way  of  life  cannot  be  ignored;  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  that  Russian  aggression  must  be 
stopped.  I  agree  fully.  I  also  believe  that 
the  solution  which  upon  mature  thought 
will  appeal  to  our  people  as  wise  and  log¬ 
ical,  is  first  to  use  the  agency  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  has  been  set  up  to 
deal  with  just  such  problems  as  this. 
The  United  States,  in  becoming  a  signa¬ 
tory  to  the  contract,  agreed  to  rely  upon 
it  in  just  such  cases  as  this.  In  section 
1  of  article  24  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  its  members  confer  on 
the  Security  Council  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  Austin  reports  progress  toward 
establishing  the  police  force  or  “peace 
force”,  as  he  calls  it.  Such  help  as  it 
Heeds  by  way  of  military  force  should 
be  forthcoming  from  its  constituent 
members. 

Some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
President’s  program  have  admitted  pub¬ 
licly  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  did  not  even  so  much  as  notify  the 
United  Nations  before  appealing  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  deal  with  this  problem.  From  my 
point  of  view,  this  failure  is  a  fatal  error, 
which  is  not  corrected  by  an  amendment, 
thought  of  afterward  by  the  proponents 
of  the  plan,  providing  that  if  the  United 
Nations  ask  us  to  cease  and  desist,  we 
shall  do  so.  The  sound  course  is  to  start 
all  over  again,  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  Nations,  and  then 
to  have  the  courage,  the  patience,  and 
the  faith  to  believe  that  our  hopes  and 
aspirations  in  creating  the  United 
Nations  have  not  been  in  vain. 

The  other  day  a  veteran  of  4  years  with 
the  34th  Infantry  Division  and  consider¬ 
able  combat  experience,  wrote  me: 

We  fought  for  an  Ideal  in  World  War  II, 
and  If  the  leaders  of  this  country  cannot 
keep  peace  after  this  last  war  they  will  not 


be  able  to  do  it  after  another.  In  short,  we 
would  be  continually  fighting  because  the 
so-called  leaders  of  our  country  cannot  settle 
a  problem  any  other  way. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  not  be  pushed 
to  a  hasty  passage.  I  cannot  escape  the 
feeling  that  before  this  momentous  ques¬ 
tion  is  decided  by  the  Congress  a  real 
opportunity  should  be  given  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  express  themselves,  and 
particularly  should  we  hear  more  gen¬ 
erally  from  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  America,  to  whom  the  decision 
means  so  much. 

My  second  reason  is  that  the  plan  is 
primarily  military  rather  than  humani¬ 
tarian. 

The  President’s  plan,  in  its  bare  essen¬ 
tials,  is  based  upon  the  use  of  such  mili¬ 
tary  force  as  may  be  required  to  stop 
Russian  aggression.  In  my  judgment 
the  so-called  Greek  loan  is  mere  window 
dressing,  mere  camouflage.  The  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Lodge]  says  that  this  plan  involves 
strategy.  Mr.  President,  when  we  talk 
in  terms  of  strategy,  in  my  book  we  talk 
in  terms  of  military  strategy.  The  essen¬ 
tial  crux  of  the  plan  is  military  support 
of  Turkey,  with  the  grand  strategy  of 
stopping  the  Russians  at  the  Dardanelles. 
This  involves  an  extension  of  our  military 
frontier  to  the  Dardanelles,  to  be  held 
by  American  blood  if  necessary.  This 
momentous  decision  should  not  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  American  people  or  decided 
by  them  under  the  guise  of  a  loan  to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  President’s  plan  to  be  successful 
cannot  stop  at  the  Dardanelles,  but  must 
be  extended  around  the  whole  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  into  Finland, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Balkan 
States,  Iran,  Iraq,  India,  China,  and 
Korea.  If  we  dam  the  Soviet  in  one 
place  and  do  not  give  it  any  attention 
at  others,  what  do  we  gain? 

As  has  been  suggested  today,  the  plan 
is  being  presented  to  us  piecemeal.  Are 
we  to  be  asked  later  to  “stop  commu¬ 
nism”  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
and  other  countries  pervaded  by  it?  If 
not,  why  not?  The  plan  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessful  without  the  use  and  backing  of 
strong  military  force.  Twice  in  our  gen¬ 
eration  our  country  has  been  involved  in 
war.  In  each  case  the  American  people 
endured  the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of 
war  for  lofty  ideals;  the  first  time  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy;  the 
second  time  to  realize  the  “four  free¬ 
doms.”  In  neither  case  have  they  seen 
these  ideals  accomplished.  We  lost  men. 
We  exhausted  irreplaceable  natural  re¬ 
sources.  We  created  conditions  which 
have  caused  dissension  and  doubt  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  people  concerning 
the  very  foundations  of  our  Government 
and  our  way  of  life.  The  investment, 
which  according  to  the  President  we  have 
made  in  world  freedom  and  world  peace, 
has  not  yet  begun  to  yield  returns.  We 
have  drunk  the  cup  of  war  to  the  bitter 
dregs,  and  we  want  no  more  of  it. 

It  is  said  that  “Russia  is  not  ready 
for  war.”  Perhaps  she  is  not;  probably 
she  is  not  ready  now.  But  we  are  asked 
to  make  commitments  on  Russia’s  door¬ 
step  that  may  prove  very  embarrassing 
tp  us  in  a  few  years  when  Russia  is  ready 
and  perchance  we  are  not.  Are  our 
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young  men  to  go  out  to  fight  another 
Crimean  War?  If  they  do,  will  they  or 
will  they  not  have  the  help  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  already  enmeshed  in  socialism?  Let 
us  turn  back  and  think  carefully  before 
we  go  in  too  far. 

The  President’s  program  is  a  venture 
in  power  politics.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  being  asked  to  supply  the  venture 
capital  now,  and  the  manpower  later, 
when  and  as  required.  There  is  abund¬ 
ant  evidence  that  the  plan  has  not  been 
carefully  thought  out.  It  is  the  quarter¬ 
back  technique  already  familiar  to  our 
people.  It  would  seem  from  the  answers 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  questions  that  the  President  will  call 
the  signals  without  knowing,  when  one 
play  is  made,  what  the  next  is  to  be. 
Instead  of  a  carefully  thought  out  course 
in  which  each  move  is  anticipated  and 
planned  in  advance,  we  have  a  hit-or- 
miss  affair,  hastily  contrived,  with  the 
British  holding  a  stop  watch,  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  pull  the  stopper  if  we  do  not  act 
by  a  date  they  themselves  have  set. 

My  third  reason  is  that  good  will  of 
nations  and  peoples  cannot  be  bought. 

We  have  tried  again  and  again  in  the 
past  to  buy  good  will  and  support  of  for¬ 
eign  nations,  but  each  time  it  has  proved 
to  be  a  blunder.  Has  the  President  for¬ 
gotten  our  experience?  Has  he  forgot¬ 
ten  that  whenever  we  have  practiced  this 
system  it  has  made  for  us  something  less 
than  friends? 

When  Russia  was  a  brother  in  arms  we 
supplied  $50,000,000,000  worth  of  lend- 
lease  to  other  nations.  Russia  was  given 
$11,300,000,000  during  the  war,  and  $232,- 
000,000  after  VJ-day.  We  have  sent  six 
separate  notes  to  Russia  asking  for  a 
discussion  about  repayment.  After  being 
prodded  six  times,  Russia  has  finally  in¬ 
dicated  a  willingness  to  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter.  We  supplied  her  satellite  nations 
as  follows:  Poland,  over  $16,000,000; 
Yugoslavia,  $32,000,000;  Czechoslovakia, 
$619,000.  Can  we  count  them  as  our 
friends? 

How  about  China,  to  whom  we  sent 
$1,500,000,000  during  the  war  and 
$747,000,000  since  VJ-day?  Or  France, 
who  owes  us  $430,000,000  for  goods 
shipped  since  the  war’s  end?  Have  these 
gifts  served  their  purpose  and  gained  the 
desired  results? 

When  we  agreed  to  pay  over  70  percent 
of  the  expenses  of  the  UNRRA,  some  of 
us  thought  that  we  would  not  be  called 
upon  for  these  extras.  This  expense 
added  to  the  aid  given  by  private 
agencies  comes  to  over  $3,000,000,000. 

It  seems  that  even  our  worst  enemies 
would  acknowledge  we  have  done  our 
share,  but  the  above  is  not  all,  because 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  we 
supplied  other  billions  in  credit  authori¬ 
zation  to  20  nations  in  Europe,  20  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America,  and  8  Asiatic 
nations.  No  nation  in  recorded  history 
has  ever  been  so  liberal  with  money  and 
goods.  And  for  our  generosity,  how 
have  we  been  repaid?  Is  Uncle  Sam 
held  in  either  affectionate  regard  or 
grateful  respect? 

Turkey  not  only  prospered  from  the 
war,  but  became  a  rich  country,  richer 
than  ever  in  its  history,  but  now  Turkey, 
falling  in  line,  asks  us  for  $100,000,000. 


Our  experience  has  not  been  unique. 
Britain  and  France  for  many  years  played 
the  role  of  Santa  Claus,  trying  to  buy 
and  keep  the  friendship  of  these  very 
countries.  Each  is  now  ready  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  her  lack  of  success.  Can  we  afford 
to  give  European  nations  the  impression 
that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  put  up 
further  and  unlimited  sums  “to  stop 
communism’’?  I  am  convinced  that  we 
do  not  have  enough  money,  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  or  machinery  to  rehabilitate  the 
whole  world,  and  that  if  we  attempt  to 
do  so  we  shall  only  succeed  in  reducing 
ourselves  to  the  level  of  those  that  we 
are  trying  to  help. 

My  fourth  reason  is  our  first  duty  is 
to  make  democracy  work  at  home. 

The  most  important  thing  before 
America  now  is  to  make  democracy  work 
at  home,  restore  industrial  peace,  stamp 
out  communism — within  our  own  borders 
and  in  our  own  Government — balance 
our  budget,  reduce  taxes,  and  put  our 
economy  on  a  sound  basis.  We  are 
strong  today  only  in  comparison  with  the 
weakness  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
greatest  contribution  the  United  States 
can  make  to  the  world  is  to  rebuild  her 
own  strength  so  that  she  can  remain,  as 
she  is  today,  the  bulwark  of  free  govern¬ 
ment.  We  have  more  pressing  measures 
at  home  than  on  the' Dardanelles.  Let 
us  look  the  economic  facts  squarely  in 
the  face.  In  view  of  our  swollen  in¬ 
debtedness  and  with  the  war  boom  over, 
is  it  within  our  ability  to  implement  the 
Truman  doctrine?  According  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  number  of  World  Report,  April  15, 
1947,  if  the  President’s  present  program 
is  carried  to  the  logical  end,  $21,000,000,- 
000  would  be  committed  in  loans  and 
grants  in  the  next  3  years.  These  esti¬ 
mates  are  said  to  be  on  the  basis  of  what 
actually  will  be  disbursed  each  year. 

There  is  already  evidence  that  our 
economy  is  beginning  to  show  the  effect 
of  strain.  The  President  has  noted  the 
widespread  complaint  in  regard  to  high 
prices.  He  has  failed  to  tell  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  that  one  of  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  for  these  high  prices  is  the  fact  that 
goods  and  commodities  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  this  country  in  such  large 
quantities  by  the  Government  and  sent 
abroad.  The  Truman  doctrine  involves 
not  only  the  money  Congress  is  asked  to 
appropriate  now;  it  involves  the  prices  on 
everything  we  eat,  and  wear,  and  use  in 
our  daily  living  for  years  to  come.  The 
Truman  doctrine  offers  no  prospect  of 
tax  reduction.  Will  we  be  serving  the 
cause  of  humanity  if,  in  an  attempt  to 
extend  free  institutions  throughout  the 
world,  we  jeopardize  our  own? 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Johnson]  and  I  shall  vote 
against  Senate  bill  938  on  final  passage. 

To  summarize,  my  reasons  are  four¬ 
fold: 

First,  the  United  Nations  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  function  first. 

Second,  the  plan  presented  by  the 
President  is  primarily  military  rather 
than  humanitarian; 

Third,  the  good-will  of  nations  and 
peoples  cannot  be  bought,  as  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  our  own  experi¬ 
ence;  and 


Fourth,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  make 
democracy  work  at  home. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  did  you  ever 
feel  impelled  to  say  something  about  a 
big  subject  only  to  find  that  words  to  do 
justice  to  the  real  importance  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  subject  just  would  not 
come?  I  feel  like  that  now,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  as  I  venture  my  estimate  of  the 
situation  involved  in  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  request  to  provide  assistance  to 
Greece  "and  Turkey. 

It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  to 
support  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  but 
in  doing  so  I  want  it  known  that  there  is 
little  joy  in  my  heart,  no  stars  in  my 
eyes,  and  few  illusions  in  my  head.  I 
shall  support,  without  apology  or  excuse, 
the  President’s  program,  not  because  I 
think  it  even  approximates  an  answer  to 
the  problems,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
which  beset  us,  for  this  I  plainly  do  not 
believe,  but  because  the  program  was 
presented  in  such  a  way  to  the  world  that 
I  cannot  reject  it,  and  because  the  pro¬ 
gram,  from  my  point  of  view,  possesses 
a  measure  of  potential  merit  through 
which  the  United  Nations  may  possibly 
become  the  instrument  for  effective 
force  and  leadership  that  its  designers, 
and  the  faith  of  countless  millions  of 
human  beings  everywhere,  intended  it  to 
be. 

In  his  magnificent  treatment  of  the 
problem  the  senior  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Vandenberg!  referred  to  the 
President’s  proposal  as  being  a  plan. 
He  will  not  think  me  disrespectful  when 
I  refer  to  it  as  being  at  this  time  nothing  . 
more  than  a  directive,  an  instrument 
which  charges  that  a  plan  is  to  be  drawn 
to  achieve  the  mission  set  forth  in  the 
directive.  A  part  of  the  plan,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  only  a  small  part  of  the  plan  to  be, 
is  the  requested  emergency  money,  ma¬ 
terial,  and  manpower  to  be  used  and 
deployed  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  This 
premise  I  believe  to  be  sound,  and  if  it 
is  it  ought  to  be  emphasized,  dramatized, 
and  spelled  out  to  every  American  be¬ 
cause  of  what  the  directive  intends  to 
fully  accomplish  and  do. 

The  President  laid  down  the  directive 
in  the  speech  he  delivered  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  March  12,  1947,  a  day  and  a 
speech  I  shall  never  forget.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  is  primarily  held  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  said 
in  part: 

It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at¬ 
tempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or 
by  outside  pressures.  We  must  assist  free 
peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way.  Our  help  should  be  primarily 
through  economic  and  financial  aid  which  is 
essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly 
political  processes.  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
provide  authority  for  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  the  amount  of  $400,000,000 
for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1948.  I  ask 
the  Congress  to  authorize  the  detail  of  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  personnel  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  at  the  request  of  those  countries. 

I  recommend  that  authority  be  provided  for 
the  instruction  and  training  of  selected 
Greek  and  Turkish  personnel.  If  further 
funds,  or  further  authority,  should  be  needed 
for  purposes  indicated  in  this  message,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  situation  be¬ 
fore  Congress.  On  this  subject  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  work  together. 
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Small  wonder,  then,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  see  in  this  directive  little  to  cause 
anyone  to  shout  enthusiastically.  All 
I  can  clearly  see,  however  necessary,  im¬ 
perative  or  inevitable,  is  trouble  and 
sacrifice  and  turmoil  ahead. 

The  directive  has  a  purpose  and  a  be¬ 
ginning,  beautiful  and  praiseworthy  and 
to  be  desired,  but  it  has  no  tangible  shape 
or  form  or  pattern  or  end.  Only  a  plan 
can  have  these  things,  and  there  is  no 
plan. 

I  talk  like  this,  Mr.  President,  because 
I  want  to  help  our  Nation  to  know  what 
it  is  being  asked  to  undertake.  I  want 
people  to  know  that  some  of  us  resent 
the  administration’s  urging  us  to  move  so 
fast  into  an  unknown  and  uncharted  and 
uncertain  field.  I  want  people  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that  it  is  one  thing  to  write  a 
directive,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
carry  it  out.  I  want  people  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they,  and  not  their  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  going  to  reap  the  benefits  or 
the  sorrows  which  result  frock  the  action 
being  taken  now.  I  want  people  to  be 
conscious  of  the  costs  and  sacrifices  and 
burdens  demanded  by  the  program. 
Only  by  having  these  factors  uppermost 
in  our  national  awareness,  can  we  hope, 
to  my  mind,  for  any  appreciable  degree 
of  long-range  success. 

The  so-called  Truman  policy  frightens 
me,  Mr.  President,  and  for  good  cause. 
I  cannot  fully  understand  it,  and  I  know 
of  no  Senator  who  fully  understands  it. 
We  are  told  that  the  recommended  as¬ 
sistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  will  not 
set  a  precedent.  Yet  the  President  set 
forth  very  plainly  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  come  before  the  Congress 
again  if  he  needed  additional  funds  or 
authority  for  the  broad  purposes  set 
forth  in  his  March  12  message  to  the 
joint  session.  I  think  every  thinking 
American  can  forsee  coming  situations 
abroad  which  will  demand,  though  they 
may  not  get,  American  money,  material, 
and  men.  If  we  do  not  begin  to  think 
now  about  these  possibilities,  even  prob¬ 
abilities,  we  shall  be  as  totally  unpre¬ 
pared  for  them  as  we  were  when  the 
President  let  the  Congress  in  on  the 
Greek-Turkey  secret  for  the  first  time, 
one  short  month  ago. 

While  the  President’s  speech  included 
a  directive,  the  substance  and  purpose  of 
which  we  can  understand  and  appreciate, 
it  included  one  statement  which  I  hold 
to  be  wholly,  but  not  necessarily  mean¬ 
ingly,  misleading,  and  one  which  was 
calculated  to  minimize  resistance  and  op¬ 
position.  The  President  stated  that  the 
war  having  cost  $341,000,000,000,  he  was 
asking  the  Congress  for  only  one-tenth  of 
1  percent,  or  $400,000,000,  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  for  peace.  Perhaps  some  others 
were  as  shocked  and  aroused  as  I  was  by 
the  implications  of  this  careless  phrase. 
It  implied  (a)  that  we  are  only  concerned 
with  Greece  and  Turkey,  (b)  that  we 
shall  not  be  concerned  with  them  beyond 
June  of  1948,  and  (c)  that  the  cost  of 
war  ended  with  VJ-day. 

I  trust  that  not  a  single  American  citi¬ 
zen  will  place  any  reliance  or  confidence 
in  that  statement.  I  hope  every  Amer¬ 
ican  is  conscious  of  present-day  facts; 
and  if  he  is  not,  I  trust  that  he  will  soon 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  them. 


In  recent  speeches  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  have  laid  before  this  body  and  the 
country  the  commitments  we  have  made 
overseas  since  VJ-day. 

In  the  2-year  period  from  the  war’s 
end  until  June  30  of  this  year,  the  United 
States  will  have  spent  more  than  $16,- 
000,000,000.  Two-thirds  of  that  fantas¬ 
tic  peacetime  sum  of  money  has  been 
loaned,  and  one-third  of  it  has  been  given 
away.  All  of  it  has  been  employed  to 
make  peace  certain.  I  know  of  no  other 
reason  for  using  abroad  money  and  ma¬ 
terial  which  we  could  so  usefully  employ 
at  home. 

We  very  properly  worry  about  high 
prices  and  inflation,  but  we  are  adding  to 
these  national  ills  by  aiding  those  in  dis¬ 
tress  across  the  seas.  Yes;  long  before 
we  ever  were  confronted  with  the  Greek- 
Turkey  crisis,  we  had  been  making  a 
mighty  investment  for  peace. 

We  hope  to  have  much  of  the  money 
advanced  repaid  to  us,  but  history  does 
not  give  us  much  encouragement  in  that 
respect. 

Compared  to  what  the  United  States 
has  already  spent  and  invested  in  peace, 
the  requested  $400,000,000  does  not  loom 
very  large. 

But  we  must  remember  that  it  is  in 
addition  to  the  more  than  $16,000,000,- 
000  we  already  have  invested  overseas, 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are 
other  peacemaking  contributions  in  the 
offing. 

House  Joint  Resolution  153  would  au¬ 
thorize  $350,000,000  to  assist  in  complet¬ 
ing  the  great  task  of  providing  relief  from 
the  ravages  of  war  to  the  people  of  the 
liberated  countries.  Still  another  meas¬ 
ure,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  77,  would 
provide  for  membership  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Refugee  Organization  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000,000.  Add  the  $400,000,000  to  the 
$350,000,000  to  the  $75,000,000,  and  we 
have  $825,000,000  which  the  Congress  has 
not  yet  agreed  to  subscribe. 

If  it  is  right  to  assume  that  these 
measures  will  pass,  where  do  we  go  from 
the  date  of  passage?  Which  foreign 
nations  and  which  international  prob¬ 
lems  must  be  taken  care  of  next?  Is 
there  a  line  which  is  forming  on  the 
right?  Or  is  there  reason  to  believe 
that  once  having  taken  care  of  Greece 
ahd  Turkey  and  a  few  other  odds  and 
ends  we  shall  have  no  further  call  on  our 
resQurces  from  abroad? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  the  re¬ 
motest  idea  of  what  lies  ahead.  We 
can  only  assume  the  we  shall  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  one  further  request  after 
another.  I  wonder  whether  each  future 
request  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
as  a  “Crisis”?  Can  we  have  any  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  will  not?  I  do  not  think  we 
can.  The  President  said  that  on  the 
Greece-Turkey  problem  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  must  work  to¬ 
gether.  I  wonder  what  he  meant? 
The  Senate  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  problem  until  the  President 
addressed  the  joint  session  of  Congress. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  said  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  the 
President  called  him  to  the  White  House 
on  February  27th.  The  only  problem 


before  us  is  whether  we  shall  vote  the 
400  million  dollars.  Unless  we  want  to 
repudiate  the  prestige  and  honor  of 
America,  we  must  go  along.  I  think 
that  from  the  beginning  we  have  had 
no  other  course  to  take. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
to  say  that  he  will  vote  for  the  pending 
measure  simply  because  it  has  been  put 
up  to  him  on  a  crisis  basis  and  on  the 
basis  that  we  have  no  other  recourse? 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  if  that  procedure 
works  this  time,  it  will  work  at  any  time, 
and  anything  can  be  presented  to  the 
Senator  as  a  crisis;  and  if  that  is  the 
way  to  get  everyone  in  fine,  it  is  evidently 
an  excellent  technique  and  will  work  all 
the  time,  because  does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  from  now  on  the  crises  will 
be  more  real  and  more  urgent,  after  we 
once  enter  upon  this  undertaking? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  can  only  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  that  in  the  remaining 
few  minutes  of  these  remarks.  I  shall 
attempt  to  explain  my  position  more 
thoroughly  with  respect  to  this  crisis  and 
the  crises  which  lie  ahead. 

The  President  declared  to  the  world 
by  press  and  radio  what  he  was  going  to 
do  at  the  vary  instant  when  he  was  out¬ 
lining  the  problem  to  the  Congress.  Rus¬ 
sia,  for  example,  knew  as  much  about 
what  the  President  had  in  mind  as  we 
did.  Is  this  the  course  the  President  in¬ 
tends  to  follow  in  future  cases?  Let  us 
fervently  and  vehemently  hope  not.  Per¬ 
haps  there  are  others  like  myself  who  will 
go  along  this  time  because  we  think  worse 
trouble  would  result  if  we  made  America 
look  foolish  and  divided  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  by  refusing  the  President’s  re¬ 
quest.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
would  go  along  next  time,  and  the  time 
after  that.  I  do  not  think  we  would.  But 
we  might  if  the  executive  and  the  legis¬ 
lative  begin  now  to  map  out  and  diagram 
our  international  future.  Problems  of 
real  magnitude  do  not  spring  up  over 
night.  They  can  be  seen  as  they  come 
up  over  the  horizon,  and  they  must  be 
anticipated.  If  the  President  wants  to 
work  with  Congress  as  the  Congress 
wants  to  work  with  him,  I  think  he  had 
better  begin  to  confer  with  the  Congress 
long  before  another  foreign  loan  or  gift 
is  requested. 

Up  to  date  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  no  bipartisan  foreign  policy  except 
insofar  as  support  of  the  United  Nations 
and  some  peace  treaties  are  concerned. 

The  Republicans  know  very  little  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  State  Department 
and  in  the  office  of  the  Executive. 

For  my  part,  I  think  that  from  now  on 
we  had  better  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
assist  in  fashioning  a  consistent  foreign 
policy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Presidential 
request  before  us  will  probably  be  grant¬ 
ed,  I  feel  that  we  have  not  been  given  a 
fair  or  intelligent  chance  to  properly 
evaluate  the  scores  of  factors  involved. 

At  the  outset  of  these  remarks  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  would  vote  for  the  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  might  help  to  breathe  real  life 
and  effective  force  into  the  United  Na- 
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tions.  Perhaps  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought. 

I  have  the  conviction  that  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  our  strength  and 
greatness,  cannot  long  pursue  the  Tru¬ 
man  directive  without  assuming  obliga¬ 
tions  beyond  our  capacity  to  bear. 

We  cannot  buy  freedom  for  others, 
nor  liquidate  communism  abroad  with 
mere  dollars,  even  though  we  had  a  mil¬ 
lion  times  more  than  we  have.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  the  attempt  by  ourselves 
we  shall  help  others  a  little,  but  only 
temporarily,  and  then  we  shall  as  a  Na¬ 
tion,  be  insolvent  with  no  place  to  turn. 
That  would  be  the  great  American 
tragedy.  Our  greatest  hope  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  lies  through  the  United  Nations. 
What  it  cannot  do  today — as,  for  example 
it  cannot  help  Greece  and  Turkey — it 
must  be  prepared  to  do  tomorrow,  if  any 
of  us  are  to  benefit  from  our  tomorrows. 

If  we  recognize  that  our  immediate  ob¬ 
ligation  is  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  that 
our  fundamental  and  continuing  obliga¬ 
tion  is  to  the  United  Nations,  we  shall  do 
everything  within  our  power  in  coming 
months  to  make  of  the  United  Nations 
an  organization  which  is  capable  and 
prepared  to  assume  a  score  of  Greek- 
Turkish  problems.  We  must  hurry,  Mr. 
President,  in  trying  to  make  this  objec¬ 
tive  come  true.  We  have  no  time  to  lose 
if  we  are  to  save  civilization. 

The  Vandenberg  amendment  encour¬ 
ages  the  United  Nations  to  assume  our 
Greek-Turkey  obligations  at  the  earli¬ 
est  moment.  The  stage  is  set  for  a  re¬ 
birth  of  action  and  positive  conduct 
within  the  United  Nations.  I  hope 
those  nations  recognize  how  impossible 
the  world  situation  will  become  if  they 
long  permit  the  two  great  powers  of  the 
earth  to  struggle  for  supremacy  and 
power  and  influence.  If  we  go  on  as  we 
are  going  now,  I  do  not  believe  that  war 
is  just  around  the  corner,  but  I  know 
that  war  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves  can  only  be  forestalled  until 
the  day  when  one  nation  thinks  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  conquer  the  other.  If  I  am 
right,  and  no  man  was  ever  more  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  assumption,  I  foresee  that 
the  United  Nations  will  struggle  with  re¬ 
newed  effort  and  inspiration  to  become  a 
fully  workable  organization  before  it  is 
too  late. 

With  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  I  have 
probably  seen  more  men  die,  in  more 
gruesome  fashion,  and  more  civilians,  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  walk  of  life,  suffer 
in  indescribable  fashion,  and  more  prop¬ 
erty  and  spiritual  values  destroyed,  than 
all  other  Senators.  There  is  nothing  to 
cheer  or  dream  about  in  this  knowledge, 
but  out  of  experience  has  come  the 
knowledge  that  war  is  an  answer  to 
nothing.  Anybody  who  thinks  at  all 
must  understand  this  to  be  true.  Those 
who  want  to  see  the  truth  realized  must 
have  renewed  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  nations  in¬ 
cluded  must  reconcile  their  prevailing 
difference,  even  if  this  means  that  the 
majority  nations  must  use  drastic  means 
to  force  the  minority  nations  to  observe 
the  common  good.  To  be  truly  effective, 
the  United  Nations  must  create  and  de¬ 
velop  an  international  police  force  with 
sufficient  authority  and  means  to  defeat 
any  aggressor  nation,  and  to  discipline 
any  arrogant  or  errant  member  nation. 


Mr.  TAYLOR,.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bricker  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington,  how  is  the  United 
Nations  to  grow  and  thrive  if  we  start 
the  same  process  that  scuttled  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  great  nations  by¬ 
passing  the  United  Nations,  and  taking 
unilateral  action?  It  will  throw  it  into 
disrepute,  destroy  the  confidence  of  -he 
people  in  it  everywhere,  and  it  will 
wither  and  die. 

Mr.  CAIN.  In  this  instance  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
has  the  conviction  that  in  helping  Greece 
and  Turkey,  through  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  has  been  made  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  our  Government,  we  may 
give  to  the  United  Nations  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  time  in  which  to  become  pre¬ 
pared,  to  do  the  very  things  I  have  tried 
to  suggest  in  the  last  few  minutes.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  the  faintest 
possible  chance  of  the  United  Nations 
being  effective  in  handling  the  problem 
which  confronts  us  this  afternoon. 

All  of  us  know  that  an  international 
police  force  is  intended.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  for  me  to  say,  or  explain  why,  no 
international  military  body  is  presently 
in  prospect.  Should  this  force  some  day 
be  established,  I  think  that  the  nations 
of  this  world  could  then  move  in  the 
direction  of  total  disarmament.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  resolution  which  directs  the 
President  to  call  a  disarmament  confer¬ 
ence.  I  am  conclusively  and  completely 
in  support  of  this  resolution,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  that  any  conference  would 
serve  a  practical  purpose  at  this  time. 
Power  politics  continues  to  run  the  world, 
and  there  will  be  no  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  until  an  international  police  force 
makes  the  maintenance  of  separate  na¬ 
tional  armies  unnecessary  and  futile. 

In  a  recent  splendid  contribution  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out  that  in  any  foreign  cam¬ 
paign  it  was  not  possible  to  separate 
things  political  from  things  military. 
How  true  this  is,  and  how  tragically  often 
we  neglected  to  observe  the  truth  of  that 
fact  in  the  recent  war.  Perhaps  we  shall 
do  a  better  job  of  combining  things  which 
supplement  each  other  in  the  future. 

In  recognizing  that  we  cannot  dissoc¬ 
iate  things  military  from  things  political 
it  seems  equally  clear  that  America  can¬ 
not  separate  its  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  problems  and  obligations.  The 
success  of  our  participation  abroad  will 
be  determined  almost  entirely  by  what 
we  do  and  accomplish  at  home.  If  our 
people  have  no  sympathy  or  understand¬ 
ing  for  what  is  being  attempted  abroad, 
we  shall  certainly  fail  over  the  long  pull, 
but  there  are  other  ways  in  which  we  can 
fail  in  the  attainment  of  every  interna¬ 
tional  objective. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  the  result  of  the  last  Gallup  poll? 


Mr.  CAIN.  In  what  respect,  may  I  in¬ 
quire? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  In  connection  with  the 
move  about  to  be  undertaken.  Does  the 
Senator  know  what  it  indicated  as  to  how 
the  people  of  America  feel  toward  this 
proposal?  Did  the  Senator  see  the  Gal¬ 
lup  poll  last  Sunday? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  might  make  three  points 
in  replying  to  the  Senator.  First,  I  have 
not  seen  the  poll;  second,  I  shall  make  it 
my  business  to  look  at  it;  and  third,  each 
Senator  speaks  on  the  basis  of  his  convic¬ 
tion  after  considering  the  facts  as  they 
appear  to  him. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  reaction  of  the  people  to  the 
problem  before  us.  On  March  28  the 
Gallup  poll  showed  56  percent  of  the 
people  against  what  is  proposed.  That 
is,  the  question  was  asked,  “Do  you 
think  this  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  Nations?”  The  words  “turned 
over”  were  used.  Fifty-six  percent  said 
“Yes.”  Last  Sunday  63  percent  said 
“Yes”  to  the  same  question.  The  people 
do  not  like  this  plan  of  handling  the 
situation. 

Mr.  CAIN.  That  is  very  interesting. 
I  take  it,  from  the  Senator’s  position,  we 
should  automatically  cast  our  individual 
votes  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Gallup 
poll  says  a  selected  group  of  people  in 
America  think  should  be  done. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Most  certainly  not.  I 
was  not  arguing  that  at  all.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  asked  what  the  reaction  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  was,  and  I  was  merely  trying  to  in¬ 
form  him;  that  is  all.  Certainly  we 
should  use  our  own  discretion. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  have  considerable  re¬ 
spect  obviously  for  what  th„  Gallup  poll 
said  a  number  of  people  in  America  were 
thinking,  and  I  would  think  about  that 
as  best  I  could,  and  study  the  problem 
in  the  largest  sense  that  I  could,  and 
speak  with  feeling,  as  my  own  conscience 
dictated. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  there  have  been  times  when  I 
voted  against  the  Gallup  poll.  This 
time,  it  just  happens  that  I  am  in  accord 
with  it. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEM.  If  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  will  yield,  I  understand  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  support  this  bill  and  support  an 
appropriation  of  $400,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  the  Truman 
doctrine,  but  he  is  unwilling  to  go  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  that  that  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  my  position.  In  the  first  place, 
I  shall  support  it  on  what  to  me  are 
reasonable  grounds. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  suppose  the  Senator  will 
give  us  the  benefit  of  those  reasons  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  his  address? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  shall,  indeed.  Primarily, 
my  reason  for  supporting  it  is  that  I 
think  the  instrumentality  to  which  all 
nations  should  turn  in  times  of  strife 
and  trouble  and  turmoil,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  is  not  presently  prepared  to  do  the 
job.  I  should  like  to  think  that  this  sort 
of  crisis  would  result  in  such  a  situation, 
recognized  by  everybody,  as  would  re¬ 
dound  ultimately  to  the  advantage  and 
development  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
are  going  to  be  given  an  opportunity, 
I  think,  replying  to  the  Senator  from 
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Missouri,  to  make  the  United  Nations 
work.  It  cannot  do  so*  today  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  seek  an  opin¬ 
ion  from  the  United  Nations  as  to 
whether  it  is  capable,  or  should  like  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  situation? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  on  the 
basis  of  such  information  as  I  have  at 
my  disposal,  the  United  Nations,  above 
all  others,  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  presently  qualified  to  do 
the  job.  I  believe  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  believes  that 
to  be  a  fact,  but  has  he  had  any  official 
indication  from  the  United  Nations  of 
that  fact?  Is  it  not  true  that  Mr.  Lie 
himself  has  scarcely  veiled  his  displeas¬ 
ure  at  the  action  of  the  United  States  in 
proceeding  in  this  matter  without  con¬ 
sultation  or  even  notice? 

Mr.  CAIN.  That,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  KEM.  Returning  to  my  first  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  Senator  from  Washington,  as 
I  understand,  the  Senator  is  willing  to 
vote  for  the  $400,000,000  appropriation, 
but  he  expressed  some  doubt  whether  our 
economy  could  stand  the  strain  of  imple¬ 
menting  the  entire  doctrine  as  proposed 
by  the  President.  Is  that  a  correct  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  think  it 
wise  to  make  a  start  on  a  plan  which  is 
hastily  contrived,  which  has  not  been 
fully  thought  out,  which,  as  the  Senator 
himself  says,  is  contrary  to  what  he  would 
like  to  see  done  with  respect  to  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Having  a  real  hope  that 
coming  out  of  this  present  problem  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
juvenated  and  very  positive  United  Na¬ 
tions,  which  can  undertake  such  obli¬ 
gations  in  the  future,  I  think  it  is  very 
much  worth  while  taking  a  chance  with 
$400,000,000,  which,  as  is  known  in  this 
body,  represents  a  ratio  of  1  to  40  of 
the  moneys  we  have  invested  overseas 
since  VJ-day. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  feel,  in 
view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  which  we  are  sig¬ 
natory,  particularly  in  view  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  1,  paragraph  24,  of  the  Charter,  that 
we  have  the  option  of  deciding  for  our¬ 
selves  whether  the  United  Nations  should 
handle  this  matter  or  not?  Is  it  not  true 
that  we  have  already  cdmmitted  our¬ 
selves  in  advance  to  reliance  on  the 
United  Nations  and  to  entrusting  them 
with  the  handling  of  a  matter  of  this 
kind? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  that  I  think  it  very  un¬ 
fortunate  that  a  complete  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  was  not  properly  arrived  at  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  need 
and  the  request  which  was  made  of  us 
on  March  12. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  has  in  effect 
said  he  considered  it  a  fatal  error  on  the 
part  of  the  President  not  to  have  given 
such  notice.  Does  the  Senator  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  likewise  be  a  fatal 
error  on  our  part  to  proceed  with  the 
President’s  plan,  which  has  been 


launched  under  such  inauspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances? 

Mr.  CAIN.  If  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator  correctly,  I  take  it  that  my  answer 
obviously  must  be  “No.”  The  Senator 
thinks  there  is  more  virtue  in  opposing 
the  proposal,  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  program  was  presented,  than 
in  supporting  it.  I  take  the  other  side 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
that  we  are  under  solemn  covenant  to 
entrust  such  matters  to  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  second  place,  I  think 
if  we  expect  the  United  Nations  to  de¬ 
velop  into  anything  more  than  a  debat¬ 
ing  society  we  must  show  our  faith  and 
trust  at  this  time  above  all  other  times. 

Mr.  CAIN.  We  only  differ,  I  may  say 
most  respectfully  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  in  the  way  in  which  we  are 
going  to  achieve  exactly  the  same  objec¬ 
tive.  I  think  it  must  be  done,  under  the 
cii’cumstances,  in  this  way.  The  Senator 
upholds  the  other  side,  for  which  I  have 
considerable  respect. 

I  have  but  a  few  additional  comments 
to  make,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
Senate  I  should  like  to  repeat  the  last 
sentence. 

If  our  people  have  no  sympathy  or 
understanding  for  what  is  being  at¬ 
tempted  abroad  we  shall  certainly  fail 
over  the  long  pull,  but  there  are  other 
ways  in  which  we  can  fail  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  every  international  objective. 
Our  present  heavy  international  commit¬ 
ments,  which  are  certain  to  become 
heavier,  are  geared  to  our  domestic  econ¬ 
omy.  If  anything  happens  to  retard  our 
industrial  production  or  to  lessen  our 
national  income,  failure  abroad  will  be¬ 
come  not  only  certain  but  absolute. 

We  can  best  help  nations  beyond  the 
seas  by  doing  a  much  better  job  at  home 
than  we  have  done  for  a  long  time.  If 
we  did  not  have  a  single  foreign  commit¬ 
ment,  the  need  for  doing  a  better  job 
domestically  would  continue  to  stare  us 
in  the  face. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  came  into  be¬ 
ing  to  rid  this  Government  of  unneces¬ 
sary  waste  and  extravagance;  to  begin 
to  whittle  away  on  a  national  debt  which 
could  result  in  national  insolvency;  to 
provide  tax  relief  in  order  that  men 
would  be  encouraged  to  venture  capital 
again;  to  work  out  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  management  and  labor  which 
would  insure  continuing  production. 
None  of  these  objectives  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Until  they  are  accomplished, 
there  is  cause  for  every  citizen  to  be 
suspicious  of  any  stability  in  his  future. 

America  cannot  be  foolish  or  short¬ 
sighted  or  wasteful  or  divided  at  home 
and  have  any  remote  chance  of  carrying 
the  rest  of  the  world  around  on  its 
shoulders. 

Mr.  Henry  Wallace  opposes  the  in¬ 
tended  assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey. 
He  considers  it  ruthless  imperialism. 
That  I  think  him  wrong  goes  without 
saying,  but  more  important  to  me  is  the 
thought  that  it  matters  little  what  he 
says,  for  he  is  generally  held  to  be  utterly 
and  completely  irresponsible.  It  was 
Wallace  who  shrugged  and  laughed  off 
the  serious  work  stoppages  and  industrial 
strife  which  followed  his  tragic,  mis¬ 


chief-making  statement  of  some  months 
ago  that  wages  and  prices  had  no  rela¬ 
tionship. 

What  America  needs  is  the  application 
of  some  thoughtful,  ruthless  economic 
realism.  We  shall  not  pay  our  debts, 
carry  our  foreign  and  domestic  financial 
burdens,  and  have  peace  either  at  home 
or  abroad  unless  our  industrial  machine 
is  fully  and  continually  employed.  Free¬ 
dom  for  this  world  is  geared  to  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  America  will  work  as  it 
has  never  worked  before. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  will  permit  me  to 
ask  him  another  question,  I  should  like 
to  ask  why  our  practice  of  stark  economic 
realism  should  be  postponed  until  to¬ 
morrow,  rather  than  be  undertaken  to¬ 
day?  In  other  words,  why  should  we  not 
look  the  economic  facts  of  life  in  the  face 
today  and  try  to  read  whether  our  econ¬ 
omy  will  stand  the  strain  of  the  Truman 
doctrine,  whether  there  is  in  it  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  tax  reduction,  whether  there  is 
in  it  any  prospect  of  industrial  peace, 
whether  there  is  in  it  any  satisfactory 
price  level  for  years  to  come  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  CAIN.  That  mission  has  been  too 
long  delayed.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  and  I  thoroughly  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  KEM.  May  I  suggest  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  for  whom  I  have 
profound  respect,  that  there  could  be  no 
better  time  for  the  members  of  his  party 
and  mine  to  commence  the  fight  for  eco¬ 
nomic  realism  than  on  the  vote  on  the 
pending  measure? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  think  there  are  so  many 
aspects  to  the  Senator’s  point  of  view 
that  I  cannot  answer  them  in  one  state¬ 
ment.  To  my  mind,  if  we  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  live,  we  must  become  much  more 
economically  realistic  at  home  than  we 
have  been  for  a  long  time,  irrespective  of 
any  pending  loan  or  grant  or  gift  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Secondly,  it  is  a 
matter  of  degree.  I  think  we  should  take 
a  chance  on  $400,000,000  which,  if  its 
spending  results  in  providing  a  means 
qualified  to  do  the  job  we  are  now  un¬ 
dertaking  to  do,  will  then  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  investment  in  the  name  of  freedom. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
the  same  view  of  this  proposal  as  I  do; 
that  we  are  taking  a  chance. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KEM.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  since  it  is  the  taking  of  a  chance, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  take  a  chance 
of  letting  the  money  lie  in  our  own 
Treasury? 

Mr.  CAIN.  All  factors  considered, 
from  my  point  of  view,  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  I  think  not,  sir. 

I  repeat,  what  America  needs  is  the 
application  of  some  ruthless  economic 
realism.  We  shall  not  pay  our  debts, 
carry  our  foreign  and  domestic  burdens 
and  have  peace  either  at  home  or  abroad 
unless  our  industrial  machine  is  fully 
and  continually  employed.  Freedom  for 
this  world  is  geared  to  the  assumption 
that  America  will  work  as  it  has  never 
worked  before. 

In  my  considered  opinion  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  guilty  the  other  day  of  utter¬ 
ing  a  statement  which  can  do  as  much 
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harm  in  the  future  as  the  statements  of 
Henry  Wallace  have  done  in  the  past. 
The  President  said  that  if  high  prices 
did  not  come  down  it  was  cause  sufficient 
for  wages  to  go  up. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
to  say  that  that  is  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  conclude  this  paragraph,  by  the 
end  of  which  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
answer  his  question,  if  I  shall  not  al¬ 
ready  have  done  so? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  President  said  that  if 
high  prices  did  not  come  down  it  was 
cause  sufficient  for  wages  to  go  up.  This 
is  economic  heresy  of  a  suicidal  kind. 
We  all  know  that  prices  must  come  down. 
All  of  us  are  looking  for  ways  through 
which  prices  can  be  reduced.  But  none 
of  us  have  any  right  to  indicate  that  the 
evil  of  high  prices  can  be  cured  by  the 
equally  great  evil  of  adding  to  the  cost 
of  production.  If  we  worry  about  infla¬ 
tion  now,  and  every  individual  does,  we 
know,  if  we  know  anything  at  all,  that 
to  take  the  easy  way  out  by  encouraging 
national  wage  increases  is  to  speed  the 
day  of  economic  disaster  for  America  and 
the  world. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  not  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieve  that  higher  prices  for  goods,  com¬ 
modities  and  services  are  implicit  in  the 
Truman  doctrine? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  so  stated  in  the  earlier 
paragraphs  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CAIN.  In  which  I  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  America  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  prevailing  high  prices 
is  the  shipments  we  are  making  abroad. 
But  there  are  other  elements  of  the  price 
structure  which  we  hope  will  help  to 
bring  prices  down,  and  in  that  field  I  know 
the  Senator  and  I  are  in  perfect  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  along  about  1874  or 
1875  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  said  “There  is  nothing 
around  us  but  ruin  and  despair.  There  is 
no  hope.”  Many  a  thinking  person  is  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  his  statements  are 
applicable  today.  I  deny  it,  not  because 
the  ingredients  for  approaching  disaster 
are  not  present,  for  they  are,  but  because 
I  think  we  have  within  our  own  spiritual, 
mental  and  physical  resources  the  power 
to  attain  peace  and  opportunity  for 
America  and  the  United  Nations. 

I  look  to  another  one  who  had  been 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  for  words 
and  a  philosophy  to  guide  my  thinking 
in  perilous  days  like  the  present.  When 
things  were  going  rather  well  in  the  war 
in  1942  some  friend  said  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
“It  looks  like  the  end.”  “No,”  Mr. 
Churchill  said,  “It  is  not  the  end,  it  is 
not  even  the  beginning  of  the  end.  But 
perhaps,”  he  said,  “it  is  the  end  of  the 
beginning.” 

That  is  what  I  think  about  our  great 
problems  in  the  year  of  1947.  Like  many 
an  American  I  dream  and  hope  and  pray 
that  we  are  working  for  the  end  of  our 


beginning  toward  a  happier  day  for  all 
mankind.  " 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  th£ 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  It  was  said  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
United  Nations  is  the  last  blessed  hope 
for  “peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men.”  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  agrees  with  that  sentiment? 

Mr.  CAIN.  If  there  is  hope — and  I 
think  there  is — it  certainly  will  lie  in  an 
organization  which  is  either  the  United 
Nations  as  presently  constituted,  or  a 
better  organization  which  will  take  its 
place.  That  is  where  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  are  thoroughly  in  agreement. 
But  I  conceive  that  if  we  endeavor  to 
load  upon  them  today  an  undertaking 
which  they  cannot  accomplish,  we  shall 
have  lost  ever  so  much  more  ground 
than  we  should  have  gained.  A 
chance — it  is  a  fantastic  chance  we  are 
taking  whatever  decision  the  Senate 
reaches. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  it  has  been  frequently  said  that  the 
League  of  Nations  was  destroyed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Is  the  Senator  will¬ 
ing  to  be  one  of  those  who  strike  a  mortal 
blow  at  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  CAIN.  In  my  conscious  mind 
that  is  the  very  last  thing  to  which  I 
think  any  Senator  in  this  Chamber 
would  want  to  be  a  party.  But  I  do  not 
conceive  that,  in  supporting  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  request,  we  are  either  (1)  by¬ 
passing,  or  (2)  destroying  the  future 
effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations. 
Certainly  I  would  not  want  to  be  a  party 
to  an  undertaking  of  that  character  be¬ 
cause  I  think  the  saving  of  civilization 
is  the  prize  we  all  seek. 

Mr.  KEM.  One  more  question  if,  the 
Senator  please.  Before  the  Senator 
votes  on  this  matter  would  he  not  be 
interested  in  an  official  statement  or 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  responsi¬ 
ble  officials  or  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  as  to  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  would  be  the  effect  of  our  action 
upon  the  future  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Like  every  other  Senator 
of  the  present  number  of  95  I  want  as 
much  information  as  one  can  possibly 
receive  before  any  vote  is  cast. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  which 
are  provoked  perhaps  by  the  able  and 
interesting  discussion  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain]  of  the  very 
vital  point  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
thought-provoking  speeches  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  who  oppose  this  measure  use  as  a 
most  forceful  argument  the  fact  that  it 
will  bypass  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  that  is  a  very  potent 
argument.  It  is  one  which  I  should  like 
to  examine  briefly  from  another  angle. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  bill  there  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language: 

During  the  course  of  its  hearings  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  carefully  explored  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  President’s  proposals  and 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations. 


I  believe  that  the  President  made  a 
mistake  in  tlje  manner  in  which  this 
problem  was  handled  so  far  as  our  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  United  Nations  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  so  far  as  the  position  of 
the  United  Nations  in  this  problem  is 
concerned.  However,  if  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  it  has  been  made,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  has  been  ably  remedied  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergL 

Reading  further  from  the  report: 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  by 
taking  the  action  suggested  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  United  States  will  be  fulfilling  a 
basic  objective  of  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter — to  create  conditions  of  political  and 
economic  stability  which  will  preserve  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  its  members 
and  thus  safeguard  their  sovereign  equality. 

With  that  statement  I  am  in  hearty 
accord.  I  feel  that  all  of  us  who  sin¬ 
cerely  and  earnestly  believe  in  the  United 
Nations  should  likewise  be  in  accord  with 
it,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
exactly  what  our  obligation  is.  If  we 
believe  what  we  believe  sincerely  and 
earnestly,  and  intend  to  stand  by  it,  that 
is  exactly  what  this  measure  proposes  to 
do. 

I  read  further  from  the  report: 

The  United  Nations  was  not  created  to 
supersede  friendly  relations  between  states 
through  assistance  from  one  state  to  an¬ 
other  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
the  Charter. 

That  statement  means  to  me  that 
when  one  nation  can,  by  its  individual 
assistance,  help  another  nation  which  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a  way 
which  basically  affects  the  independence, 
sovereignty,  and  status  of  that  nation  as 
a  free  and  independent  nation,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  United  Nations  is  unable 
to  do  so,  we  ought  not  to  feel  that  we  are 
doing  violence  to  our  obligation  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  or  destroying  the 
effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations. 

Reading  further  from  the  report  of  the 
committee: 

The  Greek  Government  has  requested  the 
assistance  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  At  the  request  of  the  Greek 
Government,  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  is  already  dealing  with  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  the  Greek  problem.  A 
commission  of  investigation  of  the  Security 
Council  is  concluding  an  investigation  of 
the  disturbed  conditions  along  the  northern 
Greek  border. 

As  we  all  know,  another  commission  of 
the  United  Nations  is  looking  into  the 
question  of  economic  conditions  in 
Greece.  In  other  words,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  was  appealed  to  by  Greece,  and  the 
United  Nations  went  forward  and  did  the 
things  which  it  was  able  to  do  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  with  the  facili¬ 
ties  it  then  had.  As  this  report  bears  out — 
which  has  not  been  successfully  denied 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — the  United 
Nations  has  no  relief  agency  as  such. 
It  has  no  military  force  as  such,  and  it 
has  no  money  as  such,  to  do  the  things 
which  Greece  has  asked  us  to  do.  There¬ 
fore  it  seems  to  me  that  rather  than 
being  at  variance  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  the  proposed  policy,  we  seem  to 
be  working  hand-in-hand  with  it,  the 
United  Nations  doing  on  its  part  what  it 
has  the  authority  and  the  facilities  to 
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do,  and  we  on  our  part,  as  a  liberty-lov¬ 
ing,  freedom-preserving  people,  doing 
what  we  have  the  power  and  facilities  to 
do. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  there  any  prohibi¬ 
tion  in  the  set-up  of  the  United  Nations 
which  would  keep  us  from  furnishing  the 
United  Nations  with  such  money  as  it 
needs  to  do  the  job? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent;  but  I  would  object  strenuously  to 
that  course.  We  have  already  attempted 
to  deal  with  relief  to  foreign  nations 
through  a  united  organization.  UNRRA 
was  such  an  organization.  We  found 
that  our  money  and  our  goods  were  be¬ 
ing  used,  and  others  were  getting  the 
credit.  Instead  of  our  goods  and  money 
being  used  in  the  manner  which  seemed 
to  Americans  the  most  effective,  desir¬ 
able,  and  useful,  they  were  being  used  in 
other  ways.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  to  put  American  money  into  this  un¬ 
dertaking  we  should  operate  it  in  the 
American  way.  If  there  is  any  objection, 
it  is  perfectly  possible,  under  the  terms 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan,  for  the  Greek  peo¬ 
ple  to  tell  us  that  they  do  not  want  us  in 
their  country,  and  for  the  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  or  even  a  majority 
of  the  Security  Council,  to  tell  us  to  get 
out.  How  could  we  be  fairer  than  that? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  does  not 
presume  to  compare  the  United  Nations 
Organization  with  UNRRA,  does  he? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  certainly  do  not; 
but  in  effect  our  effort  to  put  this  money 
into  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
which  has  no  agency  of  its  own  to  han¬ 
dle  it,  would  simply  require  another  or¬ 
ganization  to  be  established.  Then  we 
would  be  pouring  our  money  into  a  proj¬ 
ect  and  having  someone  else  administer 
it.  We  have  seen  in  the  past  that  a  com¬ 
bined  effort  of  that  kind  has  not  been  as 
effective  and  useful  in  the  cause  of  peace 
and  in  the  cause  of  the  prevention  of 
starvation  and  the  restoration  of  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  as  we  would  like  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  it  not  true  that  all 
the  United  Nations  now  lacks  is  money 
with  which  to  do  business?  Is  it  not  or¬ 
ganized  to  handle  international  ques¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  most  earnestly 
hope  that  as  a  result  of  our  action,  if  we 
pass  the  pending  bill — and  I  fervently 
hope  that  it  will  be  passed — and  as  a 
result  of  our  gesture  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  indicat¬ 
ing  our  willingness  to  enter  into  any 
united  effort,  the  other  nations  which 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations  will 
say,  “The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  displayed  splendid  leadership.  Let 
us  get  together  with  them  and  go  for¬ 
ward  and  do  this  job.”  Then  we  shall 
begin  to  build  the  kind  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Nations  which  can 
handle  a  problem  of  this  kind.  We  shall 
then  give  it  the  power,  prestige,  and  au¬ 
thority  which  it  now  lacks  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator  ex¬ 
pect  any  other  nation  except  the  United 


States  actually  to  put  up  any  money  for 
such  an  organization? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  None  has  offered  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MALONE.  No  other  nation  is 
known  to  have  any  money,  unless  we 
have  previously  loaned  it  to  them. 
Therefore  it  does  not  seem  very  com¬ 
plicated  to  me  to  place  the  money  in  the 
organization  and  pull  the  trigger. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  it  altogether  inap¬ 
propriate  to  suggest  that  what  has  just 
been  said  by  the  able  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  is  a  little  like  one  saying  in 
Lincoln’s  time — and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  I  am  a  Confederate  descend¬ 
ant,  but  I  am  proud,  as  an  American, 
that  all  America  saved  the  Union — “The 
Union  is  not  quite  ready  to  be  saved  yet; 
but  if  it  breaks  up,  after  it  is  all  over  we 
will  try  to  forr-  another,  which  will  be  a 
good  union”? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
thoroughly  grasp  the  Senator’s  analogy. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  able  Senator  ap¬ 
pears  to  take  the  position  that  we  can¬ 
not  use  the  United  Nations  now  for  re¬ 
lief,  or  to  protect  the  security  of  nations 
which  are  threatened  w'ith  aggression, 
but  that  if  we  proceed  unilaterally,  out¬ 
side  the  United  Nations,  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  and  save  those  nations  indi¬ 
vidually,  perhaps  at  some  later  time  we 
can  build  up  the  United  Nations  to  a 
position  of  such  strength  that  it  will  be 
able  to  do  what  I  assume  we  all  agree 
it  should  be  able  to  do  at  the  present 
time.  That  leads  to  the  question,  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  us  now  to  do  our  ut¬ 
most  to  act  through  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  and  if  it  is  deficient  in 
power  or  authority,  or,  as  the  Senator 
has  implied,  in  money,  try  to  supply  that 
deficiency  and  use  the  United  Nations 
as  the  instrument  through  which  to  ac¬ 
complish  our  objectives,  rather  than  fur¬ 
ther  to  weaken  it  by  admitting  its  im- 
potency  and  acting  unilaterally,  even  to 
achieve  a  good  objective? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  answer  to  that  in¬ 
quiry,  let  me  say  that  if  we  had  a  year, 
2  years,  or  3  years  in  which  to  act,  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  consider 
that  particular  suggestion.  But  we  have 
not  that  much  time;  the  time  is  short; 
the  time  is  running  out.  If  aid  is  to  be 
given  to  Greece  it  must  be  given  soon. 
That  seems  to  me  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  we  must  proceed  through  this  meas¬ 
ure  rather  than  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  where  we  would  be  met  with  end¬ 
less  problems  as  to  how  the  money  should 
be  administered,  how  the  whole  question 
should  be  handled,  how  best  to  preserve 
peace,  and  where  to  get  the  military  force 
and  the  supplies  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Then,  in  the  last  analysis,  what 
about  the  veto  power  when  the  matter 
reached  the  Security  Council?  What 
would  be  done  about  that?  While  all 
these  questions  were  being  considered 
and  worked  out,  time  would  run  on,  the 
crisis  would  have  passed,  and  Greece 
would  have  collapsed. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  other  inquiry? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
the  latest  reports  in  the  press  do  not 


indicate  that  the  Greek  Army,  without 
any  of  our  money  and  without  our 
equipment  and  a  military  mission  being 
there  at  all,  is  progressing  against  the 
insurgents  in  the  mountains,  and  does  it 
not  seem  that  the  Greek  Army  is  doing 
fairly  well  in  protecting  Greece,  which 
has  7,000,000  inhabitants,  against  13,000 
insurgents  who  happen  to  be  in  the 
mountains.  Is  not  the  real  need  in 
Greece  at  the  present  time  the  need  for 
economic  aid?  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  thafe'the  Senate  and  the  House 
could  get  together  in  a  matter  of  hours 
on  a  program  of  economic  aid  for  Greece, 
and  then  try  to  preserve  the  security  of 
Greece  either  from  internal  aggression 
or  outside  aggression  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  answer  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  question  by  saying  that  there  seems 
to  be  in  the  Senate  substantial  support 
for  this  measure.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  had  anything  to  do  with 
inspiring  the  Greek  Army  to  put  up  a 
really  energetic  defense  or  to  preserve 
order  in  Greece.  I  do  not  understand, 
Mr.  President,  that  all  of  the  money  is 
to  be  expended  at  once  in  an  effort  to 
help  organize  the  army,  to  help  sup¬ 
press  rebellions.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  we  want,  and  that  is  what  can  be 
done  under  this  bill,  and  that  is  what  it 
proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
other  inquiry,  if  the  Senator  will  yield. 
Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization  has  taken  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  border  aggression 
of  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria, 
and  has  sent  a  mission  to  investigate  it, 
which  is  now  preparing  its  report,  and 
that  the  matter  is  to  come  up  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations?  Is  it  not 
also  possible  that  they  may  have  done 
some  good  in  bringing  about  a  better  sit¬ 
uation? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  is  possible.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  when  we  receive  the  re¬ 
port  and  have  all  the  information  avail¬ 
able  we  may  want  to  change  our  policy. 
That  is  perfectly  possible.  It  may  be 
that  then  the  Greeks  will  want  us  to 
leave.  They  could  ask  us  to  do  so,  under 
this  bill.  It  may  be  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council 
would  want  to  have  us  leave  after  they 
receive  this  report,  and  then  we  could 
do  so  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  sound  program. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Would  it  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  some  sort  of  a  preliminary 
report  before  we  vote  on  tins  measure? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  I  do  not  know. 
If  the  United  Nations  wanted  to  bestir 
itself  in  that  matter,  it  ought  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  possible. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  emergency.  We  have  talked  about 
emergencies  for  the  last  week.  In  the 
Senator’s  judgment,  are  we  starting  on 
another  14-year  cycle  of  emergencies, 
concerning  which  we  are  not  able  to 
wait  for  proper  information  upon  which 
to  base  a  vote? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  agree  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  it  is  high  time 
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we  found  some  other  word  in  place  of  the 
word  “emergency.”  We  Americans  have 
heard  it  over  and  over  again  and  have 
heard  it  enough.  I  use  the  word  “ur¬ 
gency.”  I  would  say  that  there  is  the 
probability  of  a  crisis.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  basic  interests  are  involved.  It 
has  been  more  than  a  month  since  the 
President  first  proposed  action,  and  we 
certainly  have  not,  in  the  length  of  the 
debate  and  in  the  length  of  time  which 
has  elapsed,  been  treating  it  as  much  of 
an  emergency. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  gained  very  little  additional  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  State  Department  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  delay.  Until  we  get 
some  report  from  the  Commission  which 
has  been  over  there  on  the  ground,  a 
preliminary  report,  any  kind  of  direction 
from  someone  as  to  our  part  in  a  great 
international  plan  for  establishing 
spheres  of  influence,  if  that  is  what  it  is, 
where  do  we  go  from  there?  The  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  said  that  a  move 
into  Greece  had  no  connection  with  the 
contemplated  move  into  Korea.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  go  into  Greece  for  the 
reason  the  President  says  we  are  going 
there,  then  for  the  same  reason  we  will 
go  into  Korea.  I  see  no  other  reason 
to  go  there.  They  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  until  someone  else  moves  in.  Can 
the  Senator  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the 
reason  might  be  for  this  continuous 
emergency? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  how  much  we  know  about  it, 
as  I  understand  the  bill  and  the  proposal 
a  mission  will  be  created  on  which  there 
will  be  military  representatives  and  naval 
representatives,  and  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment  which  the  Senate  probably 
will  consider,  that  there  be  representa¬ 
tion  from  the  Congress  on  this  particular 
mission,  so  that  we  shall  have  our  own 
representatives  there  who  can  give  infor¬ 
mation  directly  to  us,  and  in  that  way  we 
shall  probably  know  more  than  we  could 
know  from  any  commission  of  the  United 
Nations.  Furthermore,  we  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  United  Nations  Commission. 
So  there  is  every  opportunity  for  more 
complete  knowledge  than  we  now  have. 
I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
the  regret  that  our  knowledge  is  not  more 
complete  and  detailed  than  it  is.  As  on 
many  other  occasions  in  life,  we  have  to 
act  on  the  best  knowledge  available. 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  have  a  commission 
on  the  ground.  I  understand  they  are  on 
their  way  back  to  make  their  report.  We 
also  have  two  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body  on  the  ground  at  this  time.  I 
understand  that  they  will  return  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that 
we  wait  until  our  own  Senators  return 
and  ask  them  a  few  questions  about  what 
they  found  over  there?  By  the  use  of  the 
telephone  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
communicate  with  the  United  Nations 
committee  and  ask  them  if  they  could 
throw  a  little  light  on  this  debate  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  think  America  should 
act  independently  or  through  the  United 
Nations.  We  have  no  information  on 
that  score. 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  would  say  in  answer, 
that  the  probabilities  are  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  will  not  be  decided  before  next  Mon¬ 
day,  and  if  there  is  any  knowledge  or  in¬ 
formation  which  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  been  to  those  countries 
and  who  are  now  on  their  way  home  can 
provide,  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  decision  will  not  be  made  before  they 
can  be  here  to  provide  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a 
question.  I  have  referred  to  the  Gallup 
poll.  The  poll  which  was  published  last 
Sunday  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  question  as  the  poll  published  on 
March  28.  The  question  was,  “Do  you 
think  the  problem  of  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization?” 

On  March  28,  56  percent  answered 
“Yes.”  Last  Sunday,  63  percent  said 
“Yes” — that  it  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  a  question,  and  then 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  whether 
his  amendments  carry  out  the  philosophy 
and  wish  of  the  people,  as  expressed  in 
those  polls.  Do  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ments  turn  this  proposition  over  to.  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  knows  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question,  I  am  sure.  I  would 
say  that  the  amendment  turns  over  juris¬ 
diction  to  the  United  Nations  at  any  time 
that  it  wishes  to  assert  jurisdiction. 

What  the  Gallup  poll  intended  to  ask, 

I  do  not  know.  Although  I  have  always 
found  the  Gallup  poll  interesting  and 
encouraging  when  it  agreed  with  my 
point  of  view,  I  have  not  formed  the 
habit  of  considering  the  Gallup  poll  to 
be  in  the  same  classification  as  either  the* 
Constitution  or  the  Bible.  This  is  not  a 
pure  democracy  under  which  we  live, 
where  Gallup  polls  are  the  controlling 
consideration.  I  quite  agree  that  insofar 
as  they  reflect  public  opinion  accurate¬ 
ly — and  frequently  they  apparently  do — 
they  are  of  very  great  interest  to  a  rep¬ 
resentative  body  of  this  character;  but 
if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  I  would  hardly  be  able  to 
rest  my  opinion  in  respect  to  a  problem 
of  this  fundamental  importance  upon  a 
Gallup  poll. 

I  call  the  Senator’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  instance,  particularly, 
the  Gallup  poll  might  well  be  guilty  of 
lacking  adequate  information  on  the 
part  of  those  polled.  We  find  that  Sen¬ 
ators  who  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
have  been  in  contact  with  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  all  the  debates  thus  far  and 
have  been  in  personal  contact  with  the 
President’s  message,  and  yet  we  find 
them  saying  that  they  are  not  sufficient¬ 


ly  informed  to  be  able  intelligently  to 
decide  what  they  should  do. 

How  we  could  expect  to  sample  indis¬ 
criminately  the  sentiment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  as  Dr.  Gallup  does,  and  be 
fortunate  enough  to  contact  persons  who 
are  better  informed  than  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  in  respect  to  the  question 
concerning  which  they  are  asked  for  an 
answer,  it  is  hard  to  conceive.  I  think 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  a  poll  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  character  is  not  so  impressive  as 
some  of  the  other  Gallup  polls  are. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  extended  answer.  I  appreciate  it 
sincerely. 

My  only  reason  for  bringing  up  the 
point  was  that  the  editors  of  the  Gallup 
poll — Mr.  Gallup  himself,  I  assume,  or  at 
least  editors  writing  under  his  name — 
say  that  their  poll  would  appear  to  bear 
out  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  to  support  his  amend¬ 
ments. 

That  is  why  I  wish  to  ask  him  whether 
his  amendments  would  turn  over  this  un¬ 
dertaking  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  have  not  answered  that  question,  I  wish 
to  be  very  sure  that  I  do,  because  it  is  a 
perfectly  fair  question.  In  my  opinion, 
the  amendment  which  has  been  adopted 
gives  the  Security  Council  or  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  a — shall 
we  call  it — residuary  jurisdiction  to  re¬ 
call  this  plan  whenever  it  has  the  votes 
to  do  so  and  has  such  a  disposition. 
Therefore,  since  the  first  instance,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
United  Nations  to  take  jurisdiction,  I 
think  we  have  gone  as  far  to  give  it  juris¬ 
diction  as,  from  my  point  of  view,  is  pos¬ 
sible,  as  a  result  of  the  amendment  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  was  in  no  way  trying 
to  embarrass  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
not  embarrassing  me  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Gallup  went  a  little  off  base  in  trying 
to  read  into  his  poll  things  that  the  poll 
itself  did  not  show.  That  is  my  sole  aim. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator’s 
quarrel  is  with  Dr.  Gallup,  then,  and  not 
with  me. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  means  to  say  that  1 
week  after  this  loan  is  granted,  if  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
or  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
by  majority  vote,  if  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  wished  to  take  jurisdiction,  it 
could  take  jurisdiction  and  could  take 
this  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Let  me  read  the 
amendment,  because  it  is  a  perfectly 
clear  justification  for  the  Senator's 
statement: 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any 
or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under  any  of 
the  following  circumstances. 

The  second  circumstance  is: 

If  the  Security  Council  finds  (with  respect 
to  which  finding  the  United  States  waives 
the  exercise  of  the  veto)  or  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  Nations  makes  the 
continuance  of  such  assistance  unnecessary 
or  undesirable. 
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Even  “undesirable,”  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  answer  to  the  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion  is  emphatically,  unequivocally,  and 
without  reservation,  “Yes.” 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  add,  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  it  so  keenly  myself,  that  I  do 
not  think  anyone  in  this  Chamber  would 
accuse  me  of  any  lack  of  fidelity  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  given  my  life 
to  it. 

In  my  opinion,  in  all  the  story  of  the 
United  Nations  there  has  never  been  an 
act  of  voluntary  allegiance  equal  to  the 
unanimous  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  a  declaration  that  we 
will  yield  to  the  judgment  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  regardless  of  anyone’s 
veto.  I  should  like  to  see  a  parallel  to 
that  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  anyone 
else  on  earth. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
point  I  was  about  to  discuss  next,  as  a 
result  of  a  preliminary  question  or  two. 
I  was  about  to  discuss  the  very  thing  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  mentioned, 
namely,  the  yielding  upon  the  part  of  this 
country  to  the  veto  power  set  up  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

Anyone  who  is  aware  of  what  has  been 
going  on  knows  definitely,  as  a  result  of 
the  using  of  the  veto  power  by  a  certain 
nation  now  a  member  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  that  this  matter  never  could  have 
been  handled  by  the  United  Nations  in 
the  beginning,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the 
only  way  the  United  Nations  could  have 
had  any  jurisdiction  whatsoever  was  by 
having  us  do  exactly  what  has  been  done 
tl  ’ough  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

In  my  judgment,  the  United  Nations 
would  never  have  taken  jurisdiction  of 
this  matter  in  the  beginning,  had  we  de¬ 
pended  solely  upon  that  Organization  to 
do  it,  because  the  veto  power  would  have 
been  used.  In  other  words,  under  this 
amendment,  we  are  almost  forcing  the 
United  Nations  to  take  jurisdiction — not 
unanimously,  as  is  suggested  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation,  but  by  only  a  majority  of  those  in 
the  Assembly  or  in  the  Security  Council. 
We  are  hereby  yielding  some  of  our 
precious  sovereignty  to  show  our  good 
faith  in  working  toward  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  undertake  to  say  that 
there  has  never  been,  in  the  interest  of 
something  that  is  fundamentally  right, 
in  the  interest  of  looking  forward  to 
something  that  is  peaceful  in  this  world, 
in  the  interest  of  a  suffering  humanity, 
a  greater  piece  of  generosity  upon  the 
part  of  any  nation,  in  any  great,  funda¬ 
mental  world  upheaval  such  as  the  one 
we  are  experiencing  at  the  present  time. 

The  only  reason  that  we  do  it,  Mr. 
President,  the  only  reason  why  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  is  offered  and 
adopted,  whereby  the  United  States  of 
America  in  a  way  gives  up  its  jurisdiction 
and  its  right  to  handle  a  unilateral 
proposition  of  this  kind,  is  because  we 
want  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of 
America  and  to  the  people  of  the  world 
that  we  are  moving  in  the  utmost  good 
faith  toward  bringing  about  an  ever¬ 
lasting  peace — the  kind  of  peace  that 
mankind  has  been  crying  for  for  so  long. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  listened  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  most  spirited  and  searching 


debates  I  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  some  time. 

I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  which  confronts  us.  I 
wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not 
opposing  the  pending  bill.  It  is  my  de¬ 
sire  to  support  the  President’s  proposal, 
and  to  support  the  able  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  who 
presented  the  pending  bill  in  the  Senate. 

However,  there  are  certain  considera¬ 
tions  Which  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  which  may  affect  the 
final  form  the  bill  should  take.  I  have 
a  few  amendments  which  I  wish  to  pre¬ 
sent,  and  I  shall  develop  these  matters 
during  the  course  of  my  discussion. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
here  is  no  ordinary  bill  to  provide  funds 
for  relief,  economic  assistance,  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  alone. 
This  is  a  bill  intended,  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said,  in  addressing 
the  Congress  on  March  12,  1947,  “to  im¬ 
plement  the  foreign  policy  and  the  na¬ 
tional  security  of  this  country.” 

The  bill  provides: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  President  may,  from  time 
to  time,  when  he  deems  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  furnish  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  upon  request  of  their 
governments,  and  upon  terms  and  conditions 
determined  by  him — 

(1)  By  rendering  financial  aid  in  the  form 
of  loans,  credits,  grants,  or  otherwise,  to  those 
countries; 

(2)  By  detailing  to  assist  those  countries 
any  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States;  and  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  May  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  442),  as 
amended,  applicable  to  personnel  detailed 
pursuant  to  such  act,  as  amended,  shall  be 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph; 

(3)  By  detailing  a  limited  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  military  services  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  those  countries,  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  only;  and  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  May  19,  1926  (44  Stat.  565),  as 
amended,  applicable  to  personnel  detailed 
pursuant  to  such  act,  as  amended,  shall  be 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph;  and 

(4)  By  providing  for  (A)  the  transfer  to, 
and  the  procurement  for,  by  manufacture 
or  otherwise,  and  the  transfer  to,  those 
countries  of  any  articles,  services,  and  infor¬ 
mation,  and  (B)  the  instruction  and  train¬ 
ing  of  personnel  of  those  countries. 

The  President  has  stated  clearly  the 
intention  behind  this  bill.  He  declared: 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  the 
creation  of  conditions  in  which  we  and  other 
nations  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  way  of 
life  free  from  coercion.  *  *  *  We  shall 

not  realize  our  objectives  unless  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  help  free  peoples  to  maintain  their 
free  institutions  and  their  national  integrity 
against  aggressive  movements  that  seek  to 
impose  upon  them  totalitarian  regimes. 

*  *  *  I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy 

of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

*  *  *  The  disappearance  of  Greece  as  an 

independent  state  would  have  a  profound  ef¬ 
fect  upon  those  countries  in  Europe  whose 
peoples  are  struggling  against  great  difficul¬ 
ties  to  maintain  their  freedoms  and  their 
independence  while  they  repair  the  damages 
of  war.  *  *  *  Should  we  fail  to  aid 

Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  fateful  hour,  the 
effect  will  be  far  reaching  to  the  west  as 
well  as  to  the  east.  We  must  take  immediate 
and  resolute  action, 


Mr.  President,  the  import  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  is  easy  to  understand. 
We  are  assuming  the  obligation  of  de¬ 
fending  democracy  and  opposing  com¬ 
munistic  imperialism  in  the  world.  The 
able  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George! 
concisely  stated  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
when  he  said  it  is  intended  to  “put  a  stop 
to  further  communistic  imperialism.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
wholeheartedly  share  the  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
other  Senators  during  this  debate,  that 
we  must  not  fail  to  oppose  communistic 
imperialism  with  all  the  vigor  and  re¬ 
sources  we  possess.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
resolve  we  must  not  fail  to  recognize 
that  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  in  the 
country  that  this  is  not  solely  an  Ameri¬ 
can  problem.  It  is  a  problem  of  all  de¬ 
mocracies.  It  is  one,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  that  we  cannot  shoulder 
alone. 

In  accepting  the  challenge  of  commu¬ 
nistic  imperialism,  however  rich  we  may 
be,  we  are  engaging  in  an  international 
undertaking  which  may  lead  us  into  far 
greater  financial  commitments  than  the 
ones  involved  in  the  present  proposal. 

The  able  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  who  is  recognized  as  an  authority 
on  the  fiscal  problems  of  the  Nation,  has 
asked  that  a  financial  survey  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  be  made  so  that  we  might  know 
just  what  our  total  obligations  will 
amount  to,  and  so  enable  us  to  deter* 
mine  whether  we  can  safely  undertake 
the  financing  of  such  a  program.  Al¬ 
though  our  assumption  of  world  leader¬ 
ship  is  important  and  commendable,  the 
manner  in  which  we  assume  and  dis¬ 
charge  our  responsibilities  is  equally 
vital. 

In  a  recent  article  published  by  an  in¬ 
vestment  research  organization  in  New 
York  City,  known  as  Value-Line  Invest¬ 
ment  Survey,  I  find  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  which  I  quote: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  even  if  the 
United  States  should  establish  an  anti-Com- 
munist  regime  on  the  Greek  flank  of  the 
Dardanelles,  Russia  would  not  immediately 
go  to  war.  But  American  commitments  in 
Greece,  if  they  are  to  achieve  their  purpose, 
would  have  to  be  followed  by  commitments 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  such  exten¬ 
sive  undertakings  would  weaken  capitalism 
in  the  American  sphere.  In  so  doing,  they 
would  prove  to  be  self-defeating. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  Greece  we  are  not  dealing  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  with  a  democratic  government. 
What  we  do  under  this  proposal  in 
Greece,  therefore,  will  be  scrutinized 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  the  years 
to  come  we  will  be  held  accountable  for 
any  mistakes  we  may  make.  The  pres¬ 
ent  government  in  Greece  was  originally 
imposed  on  the  people  there  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army.  The  present  government  is 
by  no  means  a  genuine  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  we  will,  umder  the  present 
plan,  be  called  upon  to  sustain  until  such 
time  as  the  people  of  that  country  may 
be  able  to  express  their  wishes  in  a  gen¬ 
uinely  free  election,  if  they  ever  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Frederick  R.  Coudert,  New  York  law¬ 
yer  and  authority  on  international  law, 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  S  says 
that  the  move  we  are  considering  is  not 
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a  move  merely  to  prevent  the  Infiltra¬ 
tion  of  communism  into  democratic 
countries.  If  that  were  the  only  thing 
involved,  we  would  not  have  this  meas¬ 
ure  before  us  today. 

"All  sane  men,”  says  Mr.  Coudert, 
"would  recoil  from  any  such  religious 
wars  as  afflicted  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century.”  Mr.  Coudert  then  asks,  "Why 
has  there  been  this  misunderstanding 
and  camouflage  regarding  our  dominant 
and  real  reason?”  He  then  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  perhaps  it  was  because 
of  the  bad  odor  of  the  balance-of -power 
policy  that  the  effort  was  made  to  place 
the  move  on  the  ground  that  it  was  be¬ 
ing  used  to  prevent  the  expansion  of 
communism. 

Mr.  Coudert  thinks  what  we  are  really 
trying  to  do  by  the  steps  we  are  taking 
is  the  application  of  the  balance  of  power 
methods  to  Russia.  We  are  proposing 
by  this  measure,  he  points  out,  to  hem 
Russia  in  on  the  Black  Sea  and  prevent 
her  passing  through  the  Dardanelles  to 
become  a  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
power,  and  threaten  our  security  and 
safety.  It  was  to  prevent  Russia  from 
becoming  a  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
power  back  in  1878  that  the  British 
mobilized  their  fleet  to  stop  Russia  from 
overwhelming  Turkey  and  gaining  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  sea. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Soviet  Government  under¬ 
stand  perfectly  well  what  this  program 
is  all  about.  Russia  has  been  struggling 
for  centuries  to  get  through  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.  The  British  are  stepping  out  of 
the  way  and  turning  over  to  the  United 
States  the  responsibility  of  holding  the 
Russians  in  check.  Of  course,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  are  more  anxious  to  stop  Russia  com¬ 
ing  through  the  Dardanelles  than  we  are. 
They  are  seeking  to  consolidate  their  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Near  East  and  in  Africa, 
and  if  Russia  were  to  get  through  the 
Dardanelles  at  this  time  the  British 
would  be  seriously  threatened. 

Naturally,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  assume  the  blame,  as  well  as  the 
credit,  for  having  blocked  Russia  from 
becoming  a  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
power.  But,  in  this  connection,  it  might 
be  well  to  consider  what  some  experts 
seem  to  think  about  the  situation.  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  later  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  the  Russians  will  get  together. 
Their  interests  will  be  more  complemen¬ 
tary  than  ours,  and  it  would  not  be  un¬ 
natural  for  England  and  Russia  in  the 
years  to  come  to  enter  into  closer  re¬ 
lations. 

I  do  not  offer  these  matters  as  conclu¬ 
sive  reasons  for  rejecting  this  proposal. 
But  I  do  think  these  considerations 
should  give  us  pause;  we  should  not  act 
precipitately;  we  should  certainly  know 
the  facts  and  pursue  the  inquiry  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia 
before  final  action  is  taken. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  invited  all 
members  of  the  Senate  who  had  ques¬ 
tions  or  amendments  to  offer  to  come 
before  the  committee.  Accordingly,  I 
appeared  with  other  Senators  and  pre¬ 
sented  some  amendments.  These 
amendments  were  considered  by  the 
full  committee.  Two  of  my  amend¬ 
ments  were  adopted  in  part  by  the  com¬ 


mittee,  and  I  believe  the  others  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  committee  report  accom¬ 
panying  the  bill  S.  938.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  my  high  appreciation 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  VandenbergI,  and  members  of 
his  committee  have  handled  this  legis¬ 
lation  which  was  suddenly  thrust  upon 
them  for  quick  action.  They  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  abbreviate  the  hearings,  but 
their  frank  and  statesmanlike  action  in 
setting  forth  in  the  report  the  full  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  bill  is  commendable.  In 
their  report  they  have  ^fet— forth  with 
great  clarity  the  obligations  to  be  taken 
on  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
in  its  report,  among  other  matters,  points 
out  that — 

The  committee  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  fullest  success  will  not  be  achieved 
unless  competent  persons  are  sent  to  Greece 
to  insure  the  development  of  controls  at  key 
points  and  to  supervise  their  application. 
The  United  States  Government  must  be 
assured  that  sound  policies  will  be  adopted 
and  effectively  administered  in  matters  such 
as  the  following:  Fiscal  methods,  a  modern 
tax  structure,  a  strict  husbanding  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  foreign-exchange  earnings  of  the 
Greek  people,  conservation  of  remaining  gold 
resources,  a  restriction  on  unessential  im¬ 
ports,  and  the  expansion  of  Greece’s  exports. 
These  measures  are  necessary  to  enable 
Greece  to  achieve  stability. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  while  the 
report  specifically  declares  that  the 
United  States  is  rendering  this  aid  to 
Greece  of  necessity  “to  meet  a  short-term 
crisis,”  it  further  says,  "the  proposals 
made  by  the  President  do  not  preclude 
longer-range  action  by  United  Nations 
agencies  on  behalf  of  Greece.  On  the 
contrary,  they  set  the  stage  for  such 
action.”  In  the  bill  itself  the  declara¬ 
tion  is  made  that  this  legislation  is  neces¬ 
sary  because — 

The  United  Nations  is  not  now  in  a  position 
to  furnish  to  Greece  and  Turkey  the  financial 
and  economic  assistance  which  is  immediately 
required. 

In  this  declaration  I  read  the  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the 
United  Nations  should  assume  this  as  its 
obligation  as  soon  as  possible.  I  fur¬ 
ther  read  in  another  provision  of  the  bill 
the  same  intent,  where  it  says: 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any 
or  all  aid  authorized  herein  *  *  *  if  (he 

is)  officially  notified  by  the  United  Nations 
that  the  Security  Council  finds  (with  respect 
to  which  finding  the  United  States  waives 
the  exercise  of  the  veto) ,  or  that  the  General 
Assembly  finds,  that  action  or  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  United  Nations  makes  the 
continuance  of  such  assistance  unnecessary 
or  undersirable. 

These  sections  of  the  bill  have  been 
widely  acclaimed  as  declarations  prov¬ 
ing  that  we  are  not  bypassing  the  United 
Nations  but  that  we  are  accepting  only 
an  emergency  responsibility  to  bridge 
the  short-term  crisis  now  confronting 
Greece. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg]  in  his  desire  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  are  not  bypassing  the  United  Nations. 


However,  I  do  not  believe  his  amend¬ 
ment  goes  far  enough.  I  therefore  in¬ 
tend  to  propose  an  amendment  further 
clarifying  this  matter  so  as  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  it  is  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  Government  that  the  assist¬ 
ance  we  are  rendering  is  wholly  an  emer¬ 
gency  matter,  it  being  the  understanding 
of  this  Government  that  the  rendering 
of  such  assistance  is  the  continuing  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  United  Nations.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  offer  such  an  amendment  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  that  we  must  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  language  set  forth  that 
this  is  an  emergency  matter,  and  that 
the  continuing  responsibility  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  by  common 
consent  is  one  of  the  very  fundamental 
purposes  involved  in  the  establishment  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization. 

Another  amendment  to  the  bill  seems 
to  be  absolutely  necessary.  I  refer  to 
my  amendment  proposing  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  establish  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  three  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  which  shall,  not  less  than  twice 
a  year,  during  the  period  this  act  is  in 
effect,  visit  the  countries  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  under  it,  and  shall  make  full  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  as  to  the  administration  of 
this  act,  current  problems,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  countries  visited,  so  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  may 
be  fully  understood  and  protected.  The 
purpose  and  need  of  this  amendment  is 
obvious,  and  I  will  not  take  up  any  time 
in  discussing  it.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation,  calling 
calling  for  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  form  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  assistance,  presents 
one  of  the  gravest  questions  our  country 
has  ever  been  called  upon  to  face.  It  is 
a  question  with  so  many  implications 
and  ramifications  that  few  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  not  familiar  with  foreign  affairs 
can  fully  comprehend  its  ultimate  sig¬ 
nificance. 

The  people  of  the  country  generally 
have  not  a  full  understanding  of  the  un¬ 
derlying  facts  and  circumstances.  Al¬ 
ready  it  appears  to  have  created  wide¬ 
spread  confusion  and  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Daily 
we  see  in  the  press  evidences  of  this  con¬ 
fusion  and  misunderstanding.  Column¬ 
ists,  editors,  private  citizens,  and  groups 
of  citizens  throughout  the  country  are 
giving  their  views  in  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  volume.  One  cannot  pick  up  a  news¬ 
paper  without  observing  these  conflict¬ 
ing  views. 

Having  only  recently  concluded  the 
most  terrifying  and  destructive  war  in 
our  history,  our  people  have  been  look¬ 
ing  forward  with  hope  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  a  period  of  genuine  peace;  a  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  they  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  recover  from  the-  tragic  dis¬ 
locations  of  the  war  and  readjust  their 
lives  to  peaceful  pursuits. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preoccupations, 
they  have  been  profoundly  disturbed 
and  confused  by  this  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected  proposal.  Judging  from  my 
mail,  which  I  believe  is  no  different  than 
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the  mail  of  other  Senators,  I  find  it  has 
produced  two  conflicting  reactions.  One 
section  of  my  correspondents  express 
enthusiastic  approval  of  the  proposed 
policy.  They  take  the  view  that  our 
Government  must  have  an  immediate 
show-down  with  Russia;  that  the  con¬ 
stant  expansion  of  Russia’s  dominions 
and  spheres  of  influence  and  the  infil¬ 
tration  of  communism  into  other  coun¬ 
tries  requires  the  prompt  and  unequivo¬ 
cal  approval  of  this  policy.  It  is  argued 
by  some  that  inasmuch  as  we  have  the 
secret  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  the 
greatest  military  and  economic  resources 
in  the  world,  we  can  fight  Russia  now  and 
settle,  once  and  for  all,  these  problems 
that  are  causing  so  much  fear  and  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  world.  They  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  will  be  correct  in  taking 
a  stand  in  Greece  and  Turkey  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  threat  of  Soviet  imperialism 
and  the  onward  march  of  communism 
which  they  assert  threatens  to  engulf 
the  world  and  eventually  destroy  our  own 
way  of  life  in  America. 

Of  course,  if  this  judgment  regarding 
Soviet  aggression  is  correct,  and  it  can¬ 
not  otherwise  be  checked,  the  proposal 
is  entitled  to  the  wholehearted  and  pa¬ 
triotic  backing  of  the  American  people. 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  large  number  of 
our  people,  perhaps  a  majority,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Gallup  polls  and  the  cor¬ 
respondence  we  are  receiving,  are  ex¬ 
pressing  grave  fear  and  alarm  lest  the 
course  proposed  may  inevitably  lead  us 
into  national  bankruptcy  or  into  a  war 
which  may  be  more  deadly  and  destruc¬ 
tive  than  the  one  from  which  we  just 
emerged.  These  individuals  express  the 
opinion  that  because  of  the  dangerous 
implications  involved  in  the  proposed 
policy,  it  should  not  be  assumed  as  the 
individual  responsibility  of  our  country. 
It  is  felt  by  these  persons  that  this  is  a 
responsibility  exclusively  within  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  reaction  of  this 
large  section  of  our  people. 

Hardly  a  family  in  America  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  late  war.  Even  in  the 
most  remote  sections  of  our  country  few 
families  failed  to  mourn  the  loss  of  sons 
or  relatives.  They  have  been  closely 
touched  by  the  horrors  of  World  War  II, 
the  most  dreadful  and  destructive  war 
that  has  ever  afflicted  the  earth.  They 
do  not  easily  react  to  the  |hetorical  ap¬ 
peals  and  stirring  argument  of  those 
who  feel  that  America  is  rich  and  pow¬ 
erful  and  should  undertake  the  burden 
of  making  democracy  safe  for  the  whole 
world.  They  feel  sincerely  that  this  is 
a  program  for  all  the  democratic  nations 
working  through  the  United  Nations. 
If  the  United  Nations  cannot  shoulder 
the  task,  they  want  this  proven  beyond 
any  reasonable  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  we  all  feel 
thoroughly  disillusioned  and  disappoint¬ 
ed  with  the  delaying  tactics  and  maneu* 
verings  of  the  Soviet  diplomats  at  the 
peace  conferences.  The  press  dispatches 
which  we  have  been  reading,  and  must 
rely  on,  have  convinced  us  that  Russia 
Is  not  cooperating  in  a  genuine  endeavor 
to  bring  an  early  peace  to  the  world.  No 
one  can  condone  their  efforts  to  delay, 
confuse,  and  prevent  the  prompt  consid¬ 
eration  and  settlement  of  the  many  diffi¬ 


cult  problems  that  have  grown  out  of  the 
war. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  of 
military  assistance  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  for.  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
infiltration  of  communism  into  the  outer 
world  or  for  the  purpose  of  hemming  in 
Russia  so  as  to  prevent  her  expansion 
and  passage  through  the  Dardanelles  to 
participate  with  other  big  nations  in  the 
economic  exploitation  of  the  Near  East, 
I  can  readily  understand  how  large  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  people  may  feel  that  in  fol¬ 
lowing  such  a  course  we  are  undertaking 
something  which  may  lead  us  into  far 
greater  commitments  than  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  make  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Senators  on  both  sides  of  this  body 
during  the  present  debate  have  taken 
the  floor  and  pointed  out  that  this 
Greece-Turkey  program  will  lead  us  in¬ 
evitably  into  further  and  even  more  stu¬ 
pendous  commitments.  The  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bush- 
field],  a  few  days  ago  said: 

Obviously,  we  will  not  be  confined  to  this 
single  request  from  Greece  and  Turkey  but 
will  have  to  underwrite  all  European  and 
Asiatic  countries,  and  I  doubt  if  the  United 
States  is  either  able  or  willing  to  engage  in 
that  sort  of  a  program.  I  fear  that  our  at¬ 
tempt  to  enter  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  inevitably  means  another  war. 

Following  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota,  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Martin],  expressed  views 
along  the  same  lines.  Among  other 
things,  he  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  proposed  loan — or  shall  I  say 
grant  or  gift — to  Greece  and  Turkey,  we 
should  consider  it  not  as  an  isolated  plan  but 
as  a  tile  in  a  large  mosaic.  If  the  United 
States  proceeds  to  take  the  step  requested, 
it  should  not  do  so  with  blinders  on.  The 
Nation  should  act  only  after  a  careful  look 
around  the  barrel.  *  *  *  The  search¬ 

light  of  truth  should  be  turned  on  in  full 
force  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 

The  able  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders],  speaking  on  the  subject  of  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  said: 

This  situation  is  different.  We  are  em¬ 
barking  on  a  long,  new  adventure.  We  have 
set  out  to  achieve  peace  actively,  rather  than 
enjoy  it  passively  and  precariously.  We  must 
shed  on  this  long,  new  adventure  every  ray 
of  light  which  can  be  gathered  from  every 
source.  Those  rays  of  light  must  be  directed 
onto  the  dim,  difficult  path  which  lies 
ahead. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  also 
expressed  serious  concern  over  what  he 
calls  “this  new  adventure.”  Let  me  quote 
him: 

At  this  time  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  perhaps  the  people  of  the  country  have 
been  caught  by  surprise. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  on  this  matter  of 
need  of  abrupt  and  speedy  action,  the 
able  columnist,  Walter  Lippmann,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  4, 
1947,  said: 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  forcing  so 
abrupt  a  decision  before  March  31  except 
that  this  date  happens  to  mark  the  end  of 
the  British  fiscal  year.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  it  must  cut  drastically  its  for¬ 
eign  expenditures,  has  not  suddently  run 
out  of  funds  as  of  March  31.  The  fixing  cf 
that  most  inconvenient  time  limit  is  an  acci¬ 


dent  of  the  procedure  on  the  budget.  *  *  * 
The  immediate  need,  therefore,  is  for  a  stop¬ 
gap  arrangement  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  which  covers  the  immediate  emergency 
In  Great  Britain  and  in  Greece,  and  will  per¬ 
mit  us  to  examine  here,  and  with  the  British 
Government,  the  great  issues  which  are  at 
stake.  It  is  not  in  anyone’s  interest  that 
they  should  be  dealt  with  in  an  atmosphere 
of  panic. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  here  before 
that  an  over-all  program  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  United  States  calling  for 
aid  and  development  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  will  aggregate  many  billions 
of  dollars  of  the  American  taxpayers’ 
money.  Now,  we  are  asked  to  under¬ 
write  this  new  and  perhaps  even  more 
costly  program.  However  laudable  such 
a  program  may  be,  it  could,  in  the  end, 
bankrupt  us.  As  a  Wall  Street  research 
organization  recently  pointed  out,  it  is 
not  so  much  the  danger  of  communism 
which  should  alarm  us,  as  it  is  the  danger 
of  the  deterioration  of  capitalism  itself. 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Value-Line 
Investment  Survey  which  I  mentioned 
earlier  in  my  remarks.  Let  me  quote  this 
very  interesting  study  of  the  proposal 
a  little  further: 

America  investors  are  deeply  concerned 
over  taxation.  Taxation  far  more  than  com¬ 
munistic  infiltration  is  threatening  our  way 
of  life. 

*  *  *  *  * 

THE  SHIFT  OF  BRITISH  POWER 

The  number  one  fact  of  life  to  hold  onto 
in  this  maelstrom  of  postwar  political  read¬ 
justments  is  that  the  British  are  shifting 
their  Empire.  They  are  moving  out  of  Asia 
and  east  Europe  to  consolidate  in  Africa  and 
the  Near  East.  Their  great  adventure  is  the 
chance  of  developing  an  Arab  world  and 
exploiting  Africa. 

*  *  *  *  •  * 

There  she  could  obtain  raw  materials  pro¬ 
duced  with  cheap  labor  to  be  processed  in 
England  for  export  at  a  profit  to  Britain.  By 
agreement  with  either  the  United  States  or 
Russia  she  might  be  able  to  share  the  rich 
oil  fields  of  the  Near  East,  whence  would 
come  the  oil  to  power  the  air  force  and  fleet 
that  would  defend  the  African  empire.  The 
Arabs  offer  a  brilliant  opportunity,  for  they 
are  a  people  of  great  ability  and  no  organi¬ 
zation. 

***** 

The  big  danger  to  the  British  scheme  is 
that  the  Russians  may  inject  themselves  into 
the  Near  East  and  North  Africa  before  the 
British  are  able  to  carry  their  plans  for  Africa 
and  the  Near  East  to  fruition. 

It  is  here  that  the  next  American  move  be¬ 
comes  decisive.  If  the  United  States  takes  up 
the  position  in  Greece  that  the  British  army 
is  evacuating,  the  burden  of  defending  the 
British  sphere  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East  in 
its  formative  period  falls  upon  the  United 
States.  Not  only  is  Britain’s  African  empire 
then  protected,  but  Britain  is  in  a  strategic 
position  later  on  to  shift  her  alliance  toward 
a  Russia  exasperated  by  American  obstruc¬ 
tion.  Once  Britain’s  African  and  Near  East 
eastern  empires  are  established  she  would 
have  stock  in  trade — Arabian  of’  that  could 
be  shared  with  Russia,  and  foreign  markets 
in  the  Balkans  and  in  Asia  that  might  advan¬ 
tageously  be  shared  with  the  Russian  cartels 
on  some  basis  mutually  satisfactory  to  the 
two  socialist  governments.  The  exclusion 
of  American  goods  from  European  and  Asiatic 
markets  would  naturally  be  required,  since 
England’s  production  competes  in  export 
with  America’s. 

The  British  shift  out  of  the  Pr«-  East  and 
eastern  Europe  into  Africa  and  the  Near 
East,  and  her  political  reorientation  from 
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the  American  orbit  to  the  Russian  will  not 
come  to  pass  in  a  day.  Britain  has  still  to 
use  up  her  American  loan.  She  can  import 
only  from  America,  because  only  America  is 
rich  enough  to  export  at  this  time.  But  in 
the  long  run  Britain’s  interests  will  dovetail 
with  Russia's  more  closely  than  our  own 
and  her  political  alinement  with  Russia  is 
therefore  probable.  To  think  thus  may 
shock  the  sentiments  of  many  good  people. 
But  in  the  game  of  power  politics,  which 
for  four  centuries  has  found  England  waging 
wars  against  Spain,  Prance,  Russia,  and  Ger¬ 
many  with  complete  impartiality,  there  are 
no  scruples  but  only  interests. 

***** 

At  the  same  time,  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  desirous  of  expanding  its  sphere  of 
influence  to  contiguous  territories  for  three 
reasons:  (1)  For  defense  through  buffer 
states:  (2)  for  space  in  which  to  build  up 
complementary  trading  areas;  (3)  for  outlets 
to  the  sea. 

How,  then,  will  the  Russians  react  if  the 
United  States  should  formulate  a  foreign 
policy  that  has  as  its  obvious  purpose  con¬ 
trol  of  the  flanks  on  Russia’s  only  warm 
water  outlet? 

***** 

To  Russia  the  American  decision  to  take 
over  Greece  must  be  a  particularly  bitter  pill 
to  swallow,  because  not  only  is  it  a  threat 
to  Russia’s  security  as  well  as  her  expansion, 
but  it  comes  right  after  the  Russians  gave 
their  approval  to  America’s  claim  for  control 
of  the  militarily  strategic  Pacific  islands. 
The  Russians  must  think  that  we  Americans 
want  the  whole  world,  including  their  back 
door. 

The  upshot  cannot  be  favorable  for  the 
United  States.  The  Russians  will  be  resent¬ 
ful  and  even  more  suspicious  than  in  the 
past.  They  will  close  ranks  at  home,  more 
willingly  suffering  a  low  standard  of  living 
in  order  to  build  up  their  industrial  poten¬ 
tial  for  defense.  They  will  look  to  Britain 
as  an  ally,  even  as  a  partner  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  oil  fields  in  the  Near  East,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  United  States. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  essential  quality  of  capitalism  is  this: 
That  it  is  an  economy  governed  by  a  free 
market  in  which  prices,  demand,  and  sup¬ 
ply  are  at  liberty  to  reach  an  equilibrium 
without  government  intervention.  Under 
pure  socialism,  prices  and  supplies  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  government  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  regulated  by  rationing. 

The  free  economy  is  clearly  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  except  during  periods  of  deep  malad¬ 
justment. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

In  every  instance  where  the  people  them¬ 
selves  have  had  a  chance  to  choose  between 
an  economy  that  has  a  degree  of  free  deter¬ 
mination  and  an  economy  of  complete  gov¬ 
ernment  regimentation,  the  people  have  al¬ 
ways  shown  a  strong  preference  for  the  free 
economy.  Since  this  has  been  so  wherever 
the  two  systems  came  into  conflict,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  sooner  or  later  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  will  themselves  insist  upon  a 
greater  degree  of  freedom  in  their  country. 

To  this  the  foe  of  Russia  replies  that  there 
can  be  no  freedom  of  choice  in  that  country. 
That  is  true  today.  That  is  not  true  of 
tomorrow.  Today  the  Russians  must  tighten 
their  belts  to  produce  capital  enough  to 
build  up  their  income.  Once  they  have 
forced  through  their  industrialization — a 
process  which  the  Russians  are  attempting 
to  complete  in  a  generation  though  other 
nations  have  required  centuries — they  will 
be  ready  to  live. 

***** 

The  Russian  people  have  a  sincere  admira¬ 
tion  for  America  and  American  achievement, 
as  attested  by  the  dispatches  of  many  re- 
sponsibile  men  who  have  visited  Russia. 
Why,  then,  is  it  necessary  to  prove  to  them 


at  the  point  of  a  gun  that  our  way  of  life  is 
superior  to  their  own?  Especially  so  when 
pointing  the  gun  requires  that  we  weaken 
our  own  way  of  life? 

It  is  necessary  to  be  practical.  There  must 
be  some  lines  within  which  the  contest  for 
men’s  loyalties  can  be  fought  out  by  force 
of  example.  We  are  not  yet  such  a  perfect 
race  that  we  can  eliminate  power  politics  al¬ 
together.  But  in  the  practical  application 
of  power  politics,  the  first  rule  is  not  to  bite 
off  more  than  can  be  chewed.  The  natural, 
the  practical  sphere,  in  which  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  capitalism  and  individualism 
is  North  and  South  America  and  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific.  These  happen 
also  to  be  the  territories  that  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  defended.  The  area 
is  large  enough  to  be  economically  self-sus¬ 
taining.  Yet  one  imagines  that  if  any  re¬ 
sponsible  government  authority  advocated 
intervention  in  South  American  political  and 
economic  affairs,  he  would  be  denounced  as  an 
imperialist  by  the  very  same  people  who  shout 
isolationist  at  anyone  who  is  reluctant  to 
see  America  control  the  government  of 
Greece. 

There  is  not  such  a  vast  gulf  between  the 
Russians  and  ourselves  that  we  could  not 
live  together  in  peace  in  our  own  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  implicit  in  the  Russian  pro¬ 
gram  to  relax  the  present  regimentation  of 
the  individual’s  life.  When  that  happens 
the  difference  between  us  will  be  no  greater 
than  that  between  q£  and  the  socialist  state 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  contest  of  capitalism  versus  commu¬ 
nism  will  then  get  down  to  a  question  of 
which  works  better.  That  could  be  settled 
without  warfare.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  America  to  strengthen 
capitalism  by  removing  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  controls  that  make  it  unworkable, 
such  as  tariffs,  cartels,  subsidized  prices,  la¬ 
bor  monopolies,  and  income  taxes  that  pre¬ 
vent  constructive  enterprise.  Nobody  is  go¬ 
ing  to  stop  the  expansion  of  communism  by 
sticking  a  $250,000,000  thorn  into  the  side  of 
Russia.  Communism  will  be  stopped  by 
something  that  works  better. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  today,  Mr. 
President,  at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  a 
distinguished  visitor  from  England,  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  In  discussing 
the  situation  in  Europe  he  pointed  out 
that  the  proper  way  to  stop  communism 
is  not  by  the  establishment  of  Maginot 
lines  but  by  making  democracy  work 
better  in  democratic  countries. 

I  continue  quoting  from  the  Value- 
Line,  Investment  Survey: 

They  can  learn,  but  they  will  not  be  taught 
at  the  point  of  a  foreign  gun.  Nor  will  they 
learn  to  admire  the  capitalist  economy  un¬ 
less  we  capitalists  see  to  it  that  it  works. 
We  have  more  to  do  in  North  and  South 
America  than  on  the  flanks  of  the  Darda¬ 
nelles. 

The  danger  to  Americans  is  not  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  Communist  agents  but  the  deteri¬ 
oration  of  capitalism  itself.  Sensing  our 
own  weakness  we  look  for  a  foreign  devil  to 
blame  it  on.  But  this  is  self-deception. 
CQmmunism  would  have  no  chance  at  all 
in  a  world,  or  even  in  a  part  of  a  world, 
in  which  capitalism  was  working.  Rome  did 
not  fall  because  of  the  power  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  but  because  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Romans.  In  weakening  capitalism  in  order 
to  “contain”  Russia  by  naked  military  force, 
we  do  not  defend  ourselves  intelligently. 

The  views  expressed  by  the  able  Sena¬ 
tors  whom  I  have  quoted  are  in  accord 
with  the  thoughts  I  have  been  attempting 
to  express  here.  I  feel  that  before  we 
act  on  this  matter  we  must  enlighten 
the  whole  people  on  the  subject.  They 
must  back  us  up  or  we  will  have  failed. 


Many  private  citizens  and  leaders  in 
American  public  life  have  discussed  this 
subject  during  the  last  few  days  expres¬ 
sing  with  varying  degrees  similar  views. 
I  have  had  many  letters  from  citizens  of 
my  State  who  appear  to  be  considerably 
alarmed  as  a  result  of  this  proposal. 

In  one  letter  from  a  prominent  busi¬ 
nessman  in  Missoula,  Mont.,.  I  find  the 
following: 

I  have  conversed  with  a  number  of  people 
on  the  subject  and  the  unanimous  feeling  is 
that  any  assistance  rendered  should  be  with 
extreme  caution.  There  are  varied  feelings 
as  to  what  might  happen,  such  as  inviting 
another  war,  encouraging  more  poverty- 
stricken  nations  with  high  hopes  of  our 
being  a  Santa  Claus  to  them  also.  The  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  we  should  be  more  than  ever 
thinking  about  making  ourselves  strong, 
keeping  out  of  other  people’s  business,  and 
that  if  help  in  any  form  is  rendered  it  should 
be  with  the  thought  in  mind  to  help  them 
become  able  to  help  themselves. 

Another  letter  from  a  businessman  in 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  states  as  follows: 

The  illness  of  Greece  is  critical  and  severe 
but  in  my  opinion  can  be  treated  and  brought 
to  recovery  without  the  drastic  military  steps 
this  country  is  contemplating.  Each  year 
thousands  of  people  in  rural  Greece  are 
dying  from  exposure  because  their  villages 
have  been  destroyed  and  no  shelter  has  yet 
been  provided.  Please  accept  this  from  one 
who  knows — I  was  there  and  saw  it.  This 
almost  hopeless  condition  is  driving  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  what  we  term  “communism,”  but  be 
assured  that  the  Greek  people  themselves  are 
anything  but  Communists — they  are  indi¬ 
vidualists  as  all  their  actions  of  life  show 
but  are  being  driven  by  desperation  to  their 
own  destruction  by  communistic  influences. 
The  so-called  Red  army  in  Greece  is  made  up 
mostly  of  youngsters  who  were  selected  when 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  Germans  and 
whose  education  has  been  nothing  else  but  a 
series  of  economic  and  political  slogans. 
They  don’t  know  any  better.  The  present 
government  has  through  terriorism,  as  I  have 
seen  it  enacted  by  the  country  police,  has 
not  helped  any  to  alleviate  the  desperation 
above  mentioned,  nor  has  it  taken  out  of 
the  rebel  army  the  immature  youngsters. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  driven  them 
further  away  from  the  present  government. 
Without  making  this  too  long,  be  assured, 
Senator,  that  if  the  Greek  people  were  given 
reasonable  shelter  by  rebuilding  their  vil¬ 
lages,  a  little  assistance  in  agriculture,  a 
chance  to  have  an  education,  and  freedom 
from  oppression,  and  allowed  to  select  a  rep¬ 
resentative  government  without  coercion, 
Greece  would  be  safe  and  no  American  sol¬ 
diers  would  pe  required. 

I  have  numerous  letters  along  the  same 
lines  warning  that  this  matter  should  be 
very  carefully  studied  before  we  take  the 
course  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  ill-con¬ 
sidered  arbitrary  expressions  from  un¬ 
thinking  people.  The  citizens  of  this 
country  will  patriotically  accept  any  plan 
shown  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  our  American  way  of  life.  They  hesi¬ 
tate,  however,  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  support  a  course  which  may  possibly 
lead  us  into  a  dangerous  position.  No 
one  here  can  justifiably  cast  aspersions 
on  citizens  for  frankly  expressing  their 
judgment  on  this  momentous  question. 
We  must  not  forget  that  any  course  we 
pursue  must  have  the  backing  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  it  will  be  wise  at  the  outset  to 
take  the  people  into  our  confidence  and 
try  to  adopt  a  program  here  which  can 
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be  shown  to  be  sound  and  that  will  not 
involve  us  in  dangerous  consequences. 

The  situation  calls  for  speed  but  not 
for  reckless  speed.  If  the  course  proposed 
in  this  legislation  is  the  only  sound 
course  we  could  pursue,  then  it  must  be 
made  clear  to  the  American  people  and 
we  may  rest  assured  it  will  be  accepted. 
That  has  not  been  done  so  far,  because 
SO  percent  of  my  correspondents  express 
opposition  to  it  in  its  present  form.  No 
longer  can  we  depend  on  a  select  few  to 
determine  the  destiny  of  our  country. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  past  serious  dip¬ 
lomatic  mistakes  have  been  made  which 
have  been  costly  to  us.  We  must  not 
now  attempt  to  hurry  this  matter 
through  the  Congress  without  adequate 
amendments  and  safeguards.  Otherwise, 
we  may  later  find  that  we  have  adopted 
a  policy  by  our  hasty  action  which  may 
be  under  suspicion  and  distrust  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  when 
this  proposal  was  first  announced,  the 
people  of  our  country  were  not  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  sufficient  information  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  have  a  proper  understanding 
of  its  effect  and  meaning.  I  believe  that 
the  hearings  subsequently  held  were  in¬ 
adequate  to  fully  develop  the  justification 
for  this  program  and  the  ultimate  costs 
we  would  assume  in  carrying  it  out.  Very 
little  consideration  was  given  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  Turkey  and  Greece 
which  prompted  the  program. 

I  am  satisfied,  and  I  think  we  all  here 
recognize,  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  advance  the  democratic 
cause  in  those  two  countries  and 
strengthen  the  democratic  position  of 
this  Nation  in  international  affairs.  If 
this  purpose  can  be  shown  to  be  well- 
conceived  and  thoroughly  demonstrated 
to  the  American  people,  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  the  present  confusion  and  mis¬ 
understanding  concerning  the  measure 
would  disappear.  I  say  this,  of  course, 
with  the  assumption  that  it  must  be 
shown  to  be  a  practical  program — that 
it  is  feasible  and  that  it  will  not  be  so 
costly  as  to  threaten  our  national  sol¬ 
vency. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  am  not  unalterably  opposed  to  this  pro¬ 
gram,  but  I  do  feel  that  it  requires  more 
study  and  that  some  amendments  are 
necessary.  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
more  extensive  hearings  in  order  that 
all  the  facts  and  all  the  conditions  of 
the  program  could  be  completely  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
want  the  public  to  know  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  in  order  that  we  may  have 
undivided  support  in  any  course  we  take. 

Under  our  democratic  system  any  for¬ 
eign  policy  must  rest  upon  public  approval 
for  support.  The  public  must  be  fully 
and  completely  informed  on  all  commit¬ 
ments,  policies,  and  actions.  To  with¬ 
hold  any  information  would  be  unwise 
and  dangerous.  The  American  people  all 
understand  that  ever  since  the  ending  of 
the  war,  the  Soviet  Government  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  course  of  arbitrary  opposition — a 
course  of  delay  and  obstruction  to  the 
early  establishment  of  a  just  peace  and 
settlement  of  the  problems  arising  out  of 


the  war.  It  is  generally  felt  that  we  must 
find  some  way  of  letting  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  know  that  the  American  people 
are  firmly  united  in  opposition  to  the 
imposition  of  her  ideologies  or  her  arbi¬ 
trary  will  on  other  nations  of  the  world. 
The  program  which  we  are  providing  in 
the  legislation  now  being  considered  may 
be  the  only  effective  course  for  our  coun¬ 
try  to  pursue.  I  feel,  however,  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  all  its 
provisions  and  implications  be  made 
clear.  I  want  the  country  to  know  the 
full  extent  of  the  burdens  we  are  assum¬ 
ing  and  the  full  consequences  which  may 
result  in  the  adoption  of  this  policy. 
Only  if  we  do  this,  can  we  have  the  un¬ 
divided  support  of  the  American  people 
back  of  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  re¬ 
flecting  in  any  way  on  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  the  very 
able  chairman  of  that  committee  who  by 
reason  of  his  recognized  ability  has  the 
confidence  of  every  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  think  the  able  and  conscientious 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  already 
made  invaluable  contributions  to  our 
country  and  to  the  world  in  connection 
with  our  peace  efforts.  I  wish  to  assure 
him  of  my  support  to  the  fullest  degree 
in  the  heavy  burdens  which  he  has  as¬ 
sumed  and  is  carrying  out  on  behalf  of 
our  country. 

In  offering  the  amendments  which  I 
have  presented  to  the  Senate,  my  sole 
purpose  has  been  to  aid  in  making  it 
clear  that  by  our  action  here  we  are  not 
bypassing  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion.  I  want  to  support  the  President 
and  cooperate  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  this  matter,  be¬ 
cause  I  fully  appreciate  the  need  of  na¬ 
tional  unity  in  the  face  of  the  dangerous 
conditions  which  confront  us. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  able  acting  ma¬ 
jority  leader.  Of  course,  I  would  not 
make  any  motion  without  first  having 
some  understanding  about  it.  But  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  when  we  have  night 
sessions  and  when  everyone  is  acting  in 
good  faith  in  an  effort  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate,  it  is  only  fair  that 
Senators  have  some  time  for  dinner,  and 
that  no  Senator  be  asked  to  stand  on  the 
floor  and  speak  to  empty  seats,  while 
many  other  Senators  are  in  the  dining 
room  getting  their  dinner. 

I  wonder  what  the  acting  majority 
leader  would  think  about  frankly  taking 
a  dinner  recess  until  7  o’clock,  and  then 
returning  here.  If  we  remain  in  session 
3  or  4  hours  after  that,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  that  time,  in  addition  to  the  6 
hours  we  would  already  have  devoted  to 
the  session  today,  would  make  a  total  of 
10  or  11  hours  of  work,  which  would  be  a 
fairly  good  working  day. 

I  would  not  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
to  make  such  a  decision  without  reflec¬ 
tion  and  consultation  with  his  col¬ 
leagues;  and  I  assume  that  no  Senator 
would  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  attempting  to  break  a  quorum  of  the 
Senate  and  thereby  prevent  debate  this 
evening. 


But  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  have  a  short  time  for 
dinner,  and  then  resume  our  delibera¬ 
tions  a  little  later  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  quite  understand  all  the  Senator’s 
proposal.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  the  Senate  continue  to  follow  the 
announced  plan,  and  proceed  until  7:30 
or  8  o’clock,  at  least,  and  then,  perhaps, 
determine  what  Senators  wish  to  do 
thereafter. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  to  have  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  yield  for  the  suggestion 
of  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  was  only  making  an 
informal  suggestion;  I  would  not  under 
any  circumstances  make  a  motion  to 
•that  effect  without  having  first  an  un¬ 
derstanding  about  the  matter.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  the  Senate  has  been 
in  session  for  6  hours,  lacking  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  presumably  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session  this  evening 
until  10  or  11  o’clock.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Coloradi  expects  to  address 
the  Senate,  and  possibly  I  myself  will  do 
so,  and  thereafter  perhaps  other  Sen¬ 
ators  will  address  the  Senate.  That  will 
mean  that  we  shall  have  put  in  a  rather 
full  working  day. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  begins 
to  speak  at  this  time,  many  Senators  are 
downstairs  having  their  dinner,  and  it  is 
a  little  unfair  to  call  them  away  from 
their  meal  for  a  quorum,  thus  interrupt¬ 
ing  their  dinner,  and  then  have  them 
return  to  the  dining  room.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  wish  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  to  break  a  quorum  and  make  the 
evening’s  efforts  futile. 

So  I  am  wondering  whether  the  Sena¬ 
tor  thinks  we  should  proceed  without  a 
quorum  call  and  without  at  the  same 
time  having  any  Senator  speak  to  only 
a  handful  of  Senators  during  the  normal 
dinner  hour. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  to  him  that  yesterday  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  this  evening  the 
Senate  would  have  a  night  session  and 
would  continue  in  session  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  Accordingly,  I  appeal  to  the 
distinguished  Senator’s  sense  of  fairness 
to  let  us  proceed. 

I,  myself,  think  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  should  be  suggested  so  as  to  get 
Senators  into  the  Chamber,  let  the* ses¬ 
sion  continue  until  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
have  concluded,  and  then  take  a  recess 
until  tomorrow. 

We  are  up  against  the  same  condition 
we  always  face  in  connection  with  night 
sessions.  We  have  been  attempting  to 
bring  this  legislative  proposal  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  and  I  have  tried  my  very 
best - 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  has  been  very  cooperative. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  have  made  my  best 
efforts  to  have  the  Senate  hold  night  ses¬ 
sions  and  to  have  a  full  attendance  at 
them.  I  definitely  announced  on  yes¬ 
terday,  Tuesday,  that  it  was  planned  to 
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have  a  session  today,  Wednesday,  and 
also  a  session  tonight,  Wednesday  night, 
to  try  to  facilitate  progress  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure  and  to  conclude  action  on  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  not  make  such  a  motion  as  he 
indicated  he  had  in  mind.  Let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  without  interruption  until  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
have  concluded  their  remarks.  Possibly 
by  that  time  some  arrangement  can  be 
worked  out  in  regard  to  a  vote  on  this 
measure,  either  at  the  end  of  the  week 
or  the  first  of  next  week,  in  a  way  that 
might  be  acceptable  to  all  of  us  who 
understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska,  as 
well  as  to  the  able  Senator  from  Florida, 
that  night  sessions,  according  to  my 
experience,  are  wholly  inadequate  and 
very  seldom  prove  to  be  of  any  benefit. 
Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  night 
sessions  are  washouts,  as  a  rule,  and  they 
interfere  greatly  with  the  plans  of  many 
Senators.  There  is  a  very  small  attend¬ 
ance  at  night  sessions.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  persons  in  the  galleries,  if  Sen¬ 
ators  wish  to  convince  them. 

But  I  think  it  is  not  fair  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  to  ask  him  to  speak  at 
a  time  when  many  Senators  are  eating 
their  dinner  or,  later  on,  going  to  the 
theater.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  either. 

I  think  we  would  save  time  by  aban¬ 
doning  the  plan  for  night  sessions,  and 
by  meeting  tomorrow  and  devoting  all 
day  tomorrow  to  thb  subject  now  before 
us.  At  that  time  there  will  be  nothing 
for  Senators  to  do  but  speak  on  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  JVTr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  under¬ 
stand  that  I  was  not  about  to  make  a 
motion  or  take  any  other  action  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter.  I  was  merely  mak¬ 
ing  a  suggestion. 

I  somewhat  disagree  with  my  able 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  about 
the  efficacy  of  night  sessions.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  attendance  in  the  Senate  at  evening 
sessions  than  we  do  at  sessions  during 
the  day. 

But  I  feel  the  same  way  about  hav¬ 
ing  the  Senate  take  time  for  both  lunch 
and  dinner,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  v 
me  that  to  have  a  Senator  address  the 
Senate  at  a  time  when,  as  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  so  graciously  said,  other 
Senators  are  out  of  the  Senate  Chamber, 
taking  their  meals,  reflects  upon  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  those  who  come  here  to  observe, 
and  also  is  rather  a  discourtesy  and  per¬ 
haps  a  disadvantage  and  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  Senators  who  have  to  speak. 
Probably  we  should  not  here  this  even¬ 
ing  attempt  to  make  new  rules. 

I  desire  to  suggest  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  that  I  think  from  time  to  time 


we  should  have  evening  sessions,  but 
when  we  run  up  to  6  o’clock,  let  us  recess 
until  7,  so  Senators  may  go  downstairs 
and  have  their  dinners,  and  then  let  us 
return  and  have  a  quorum  call  and  2  or 
3  hours  of  debate  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  should  like  briefly  to  reply  to  the 
observation  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida.  There  seems  to  be  argu¬ 
ment  both  ways  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  should  run  straight  through, 
when  it  is  to  have  a  night  session,  with¬ 
out  a  recess  for  dinner,  or  whether  we 
should  recess  for  an  hour  or  two  and  re¬ 
turn  at  7  o’clock.  We  have  tried  both 
ways  this  session,  and  I  submit  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  that 
one  of  the  best  sessions  we  had  this  year 
was  the  night  when  we  ran  straight 
through.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  himself  will  recall  the  de¬ 
bate  we  had  on  the  portal-to-portal  bill, 
in  which  the  Senator  took  a  conspicuous 
part. 

I  myself  feel  that  if  we  are  to  have 
night  sessions  we  should  run  straight 
through  and  adjourn  earlier.  I  also 
agree  that  it  is  difficult,  when  the  Senate 
meets  each  day,  to  hold  night  sessions 
and  secure  a  full  attendance.  We  have 
had  a  pretty  stiff  session  today,  sitting 
for  6  hours,  and  have  had  a  spirited  de¬ 
bate  on  the  pending  question.  I  should 
like  to  comply  with  the  Senator’s  request. 
I  will  say  that  if  we  are  to  have  night 
sessions  in  the  future,  we  will  again  con¬ 
sider  recessing  for  2  hours  at  dinnertime 
and  return  after  dinner. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  announced  that  to¬ 
night  we  would  sit  straight  through  until 
we  got  ready  to  adjourn,  we  will  proceed 
without  a  recess,  and  at  this  time  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

O’Conor 

Baldwin 

Hill 

O’Daniel 

Ball 

Hoey 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Ives 

Pepper 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Reed 

Brooks 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Revercomb 

Bushfield 

Kem 

Robertson,  Va. 

Byrd 

Knowland 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Cain 

Langer 

Saltonstall 

Capper 

Lodge 

Smith 

Connally 

Lucas 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

McCarran 

Taft 

Cordon 

McCarthy 

Taylor 

Donnell 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Downey 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Utah 

Dworshak 

McGrath 

Thye 

Eastland 

McKellar 

Tobey 

Ecton 

McMahon 

Tydings 

Ellender 

Malone 

Umstead 

Ferguson 

Martin 

Vandenberg 

Flanders 

Millikin 

Watkins 

Green 

Moore 

■Wherry 

Gurney 

Morse 

Williams 

Hawkes 

Murray 

Wilson 

Hayden 

Myers 

Young 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sev¬ 
enty-five  Senators  having  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 


LEAVES  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
be  excused  from  attendance  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  during  the  remainder  of  today’s  ses¬ 
sion  and  all  day  tomorrow/ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  consent  is  granted. 


Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  absent  from 
the  Senate  tomorrow  and  Friday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  request  is  granted. 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  discuss  at  this  time  an¬ 
other  of  my  amendments.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  I  propose  to  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
receipt  of  any  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
act,  the  Government  requesting  such  assist¬ 
ance  shall  agree  (a)  to  abolish  within  90 
days  all  hereditary  offices  and  titles  under 
such  government;  (b)  to  hold  within  90  days 
free  and  democratic  elections  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
such  government  and  the  membership  of  its 
legislative  body  and  to  grant  prior  to  such 
elections  universal  suffrage  for  all  persons 
over  the  age  of  21;  (c)  to  afford  to  all  polit¬ 
ical  parties  full  opportunity  to  participate 
and  engage  in  election  activities  prior  to  the 
holding  of  such  elections;  and  (d)  to  grant 
immediate  amnesty  to  all  political  opponents 
of  the  persons  or  parties  in  control  of  the 
government  requesting  such  assistance. 

The  amendment  is  directed  at  one  of 
the  evils  which  is  apparent  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  undertaking  upon  which 
we  are  urged  to  enter,  namely,  that  one 
of  the  governments  we  are  supporting, 
the  Government  of  Greece,  is  not  a  gov¬ 
ernment  worthy  of  our  support.  It  is  a 
government  which  does  not  hold  the 
viewpoint  which  we  cherish.  It  is  not 
a  democracy.  It  is  a  military-Fascist 
government.  My  amendment  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  correcting  that  evil  be¬ 
fore  we  put  up  our  money  and  place  our 
stamp  of  approval  upon  the  proposal 
which  is  pending  in  the  Senate  bill.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  Senators  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  the 
amendment. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  the 
President  stated: 

No  government  is  perfect. 

In  a  further  significant  admission  the 
President  stated: 

The  Greek  Government  has  made  mistakes. 
The  extension  of  aid  by  this  country  does  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  condones  every¬ 
thing  that  the  Greek  Government  has  done, 
or  will  do.  We  have  condemned  in  the 
past,  and  we  condemn  now,  extremist  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  right  or  the  left.  We  have  in 
the  past  advised  tolerance,  and  we  advise 
tolerance  now. 

I  call  the  Senate’s  attention  to  three 
words  in  this  rather  remarkable  and 
frank  statement  by  the  President.  He 
said  that  the  Greek  Government  has 
made  mistakes.  He  further  said  “The 
extension  of  aid  by  this  country  does  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  condones 
everything  that  the  Greek  Government 
has  done,  or  will  do.”  Evidently  the 
President  fully  anticipates  that  the 
Greek  Government  in  the  future  is  not 
going  to  be  much  better  than  the  Greek 
Government  has  been  in  the  past.  So 
we  are  giving  them  a  blank  check.  We 
are  not  necessarily  requiring  them  to  ad¬ 
here  to  any  of  the  principles  which  we 
hold  so  sacred,  but  are  simply  saying,  “We 
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do  not  like  you,  we  do  not  like  what  you 
have  done,  we  do  not  like  your  record,  we 
know  that  you  have  not  done  the  right 
thing  in  the  past,  and  we  know  that  you 
will  not  do  the  right  thing  in  the  future.” 
The  President  adds  the  words,  “or  will 
do.”  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  cannot  go  along  with 
the  President  in  that  kind  of  a  proposal. 

I  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to¬ 
day  questions  raised  as  to  what .  the 
alternative  would  be  if  we  rejected  this 
program,  and  what  the  alternative  would 
be  if  we  accepted  it.  From  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  I  heard  stated  on  the  floor 
the  situation  is  pretty  bad  in  either  event. 
If  we  accept  the  program  we  face  bank¬ 
ruptcy;  if  we  do  not  some  Senators  say 
we  are  offering  the  green  light  to  the 
expansionist  program  of  Soviet  Russia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be 
another  alternative,  and  I  think  there  is 
another  alternative.  I  think  we  might 
proceed  with  a  humanitarian  program 
for  Greece  and  still  stand  on  our  feet  and 
demand  that  certain  conditions  in 
Greece  and  in  Turkey  be  fully  met  before 
those  countries  can  receive  our  assist¬ 
ance,  and,  what  is  more,  before  they  may 
have  our  stamp  of  approval  upon  what 
they  are  doing. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  has 
stated  correctly  that  upon  the  floor  this 
afternoon  during  the  debate  on  this  issue 
it  has  been  stated  that  we  face  certain 
alternatives.  The  statement  was  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  that  he  is  basing  his  judgment  on 
what  the  price  will  be  if  we  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  proposal.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone! 
asked  the  question:  What  will  the  price 
be  if  we  accept  the  proposal?  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  in 
years  gone  by  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  and  has  had 
considerable  experience  with  and  a  deep 
knowledge  of  world  problems.  I  have 
profound  respect  for  his  judgment.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  the  same  question  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  asked  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan.  What  is  the  price  going  to  be  if 
we  accept  the  proposal  and  send  military 
aid  to  the  countries  involved,  and  then 
become  involved  in  difficulty  with  Rus¬ 
sia?  Are  we  then  in  war,  and  if  we  are 
in  war,  what  is  the  price  going  to  be? 
Does  the  Senator  care  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes;  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  the  Senator  my 
opinion  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  In 
my  opinion,  we  face  the  grace  danger  of 
getting  into  a  war  with  Russia.  If  we 
escape  from  a  war  with  Russia  it  will 
only  be  because  Russia  feels  that  she  is 
not  strong  enough  to  fight  us  at  this  time, 
and  she  will  be  preparing  for  the  day 
when  she  may  be  stronger  and  when 
perhaps  we  may  be  weaker,  when  war 
may  come.  In  other  words,  if  she  is  not 
able  to  set  the  time  now  she  will  set  it 
at  her  own  pleasure  and  at  her  own  con¬ 
venience  for  a  later  date. 

As  I  see  it,  we  are  heading  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  clash  with  Russia,  and  there  is  no 


escape  from  such  a  clash.  If  Russia  is 
strong  enough  I  do  not  see  how  she  can 
permit  the  alliance  between  Turkey  and 
the  United  States  of  America  which  is 
proposed  in  this  proposal.  The  proposal 
is  for  a  military  alliance.  We  are  mov¬ 
ing  the  uniform  and  we  are  moving  the 
flag  into  Turkey.  Russia  cannot  accept 
such  a  condition.  The  uniform  and  the 
flag  are  being  moved  into  Turkey.  If 
Senators  will  read  between  the  lines  in 
the  President’s  message  and  listen  to  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  they 
will  know  that  the  flag  and  the  uniform 
are  going  into  Turkey  to  stop  Russia. 
That  is  the  objective;  that  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  involved.  Russia  must  know  that 
as  well  as  we  know  it. 

As  I  stated  the  other  evening,  Russia 
knows  that  if  no  outside  help  is  given 
to  Turkey,  even  though  she  is  a  fairly 
strong  nation,  she  will  be  of  no  danger  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  when  a  great  mil¬ 
itary  power  such  as  the  United  States 
moves  into  Turkey  with  a  military  alli¬ 
ance  and  attempts  to  use  Turkey  and 
proposes  to  use  Turkey  as  a  springboard 
to  fly  at  the  throat  of  Russia,  certainly 
Russia  must  take  note  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  gazed  into  a 
crystal  ball,  and  I  am  not  a  prophet,  so 
I  do  not  know  what  Russia  will  do,  but 
I  feel  certain  that  if  Russia  feels  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  she  will  resist  this  sort 
of  thing  with  every  ounce  of  her  strength. 
What  is  proposed  to  be  done  appeals  to 
me  to  be  a  military  aggression,  just  as 
we  would  consider  it  a  military  aggres¬ 
sion  if  Russia  should  move  into  Cuba  or 
into  one  of  our  Latin-American  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  am  sure  there  would  be  great 
consternation  and  great  anger  and  that 
the  United  States  would  feel  terribly  dis¬ 
pleased  if,  for  instance,  Russia  should 
move  into  Cuba.  I  am  told  that  there 
are  far  more  Communists  in  Cuba  than 
there  are  in  Turkey.  So  we  must  go 
back  to  the  Golden  Rule,  which  was  laid 
down  by  the  greatest  Teacher  man  has 
ever  had,  and  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
have  others  do  unto  us.  We  must  put 
ourselves  in  Russia’s  place.  We  must 
admit  that  this  program  is  a  threat  to 
Russia. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Inasmuch  as  this  has 
been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  be¬ 
fore  today,  I  am  not  giving  away  any 
military  secrets  when  I  mention  it.  If  I 
correctly  remember,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  stated 
that  our  aid  to  Turkey  would  consist  of 
improving  her  harbors,  docks,  highway 
system,  and  communications  system.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  getting  ready 
to  unload  troops  and  start  a  campaign 
against  someone.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
strengthen  Turkey.  It  is  to  establish  a 
landing  place  for  us.  If  I  were  a  Rus¬ 
sian,  I  would  certainly  be  worried. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The 
whole  proposal  is  to  use  Turkey  for  a 
springboard.  That  can  be  the  only  ob¬ 
jective.  Turkey  is  remarkably  well  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  map  for  such  a  purpose.  She 
is  well  adapted  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 


Mr.  WHERRY,  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Wilson]  pro¬ 
pounded  an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandeneerg]  as  to  what 
limitation,  if  any,  there  was  in  para¬ 
graph  (3)  on  page  3,  with  reference  to 
the  military  appropriation.  As  I  recall 
the  answer,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  limitation  on  the  $150,000,000  as 
to  what  the  military  equipment  should 
be.  The  Senator  has  handled  a  great 
deal  of  legislation.  Except  for  the 
amount  of  money  involved,  does  he  feel 
that  there  is  any  limitation  as  to  what 
the  money  can  be  spent  for  so  far  as 
military  equipment  is  concerned? 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  further  question. 
Is  there  any  limitation  in  the  bill  on  the 
number  of  troops  that  might  finally  be 
sent  into  Greece  and  Turkey? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  find  no 
limitations,  except  as  to  the  amount  of 
money.  The  President  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  have  very  frankly  stated 
that  more  money  may  be  required.  The 
President  has  stated  that  he  will  ask 
Congress  for  more  money  if  more  is 
needed.  When  we  undertake  a  military 
maneuver  we  cannot  stop  to  place  limi¬ 
tations  on  costs.  This  is  only  the  first 
installment.  No  man  knows  what  will 
follow.  The  President  was  frank  enough 
to  tell  us  that  he  would  come  back  and 
talk  to  the  Congress  if  he  needed  more 
money. 

I  have  repeatedly  heard  Senators  say 
today,  and  before  today,  in  the  cloak¬ 
rooms  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  they  intended  to  vote  for  the  bill 
because  they  did  not  want  to  let  the  Pres¬ 
ident  down.  Suppose  we  get  our  flag 
over  there,  and  establish  our  troops  over 
there,  and  the  war  clouds  begin  to  roll 
closer  and  the  threat  becomes  greater. 
What  can  we  do?  We  shall  have  to  go 
on.  Congress  will  be  helpless.  Congress 
cannot  do  anything  about  it. 

During  the  last  war  we  voted  appro¬ 
priation  after  appropriation.  We  never 
batted  an  eye.  We  voted  whatever  was 
asked  for.  We  never  turned  down  any 
requests.  We  never  restricted  these  in 
authority  to  the  extent  of  a  single  dollar 
on  any  occasion.  We  never  questioned 
the  amount  of  money  asked  for.  We 
could  not.  American  youth  was  in  uni¬ 
form.  American  youth  was  facing  gun¬ 
fire.  It  was  no  time  for  us  to  be  quib¬ 
bling  over  appropriations.  We  shall  be 
facing  exactly  the  same  situation  in  this 
case.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the 
amount  of  expenditure,  the  nature  of 
the  expenditure,  or  anything  else  with 
respect  to  this  adventure. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Would  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado  feel  as 
much  morally  bound  to  vote  for  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  against  Russia  in  the 
event  she  should  resent  our  move  into 
Greece  and  pick  up  the  gauntlet  which 
the  President  has  thrown  down  as  he  now 
feels  bound  to  vote  for  the  bill  before  us? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  does  not  intend  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  However,  if  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  carried  to  the  point  where  we 
are  to  get  into  war,  the  Senator  may  be 
very  certain  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
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rado  will  not  hesitate  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  place  this  Nation  in  a 
position  where  it  can  win  the  war.  After 
we  once  get  into  war  there  is  no  turning 
back.  We  must  give  everything  we  have. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  certainly 
would  do  that  if  we  were  to  get  into  war. 
But  I  do  not  like  to  play  with  fire.  I  do 
not  like  to  take  unnecessary  risks. 

I  can  show  the  Senator  on  the  map  an 
exact  parallel  to  the  present  situation 
which  occurred  in  the  last  World  War. 
We  sent  troops  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
General  MacArthur  was  in  charge  of 
them.  We  sent  more  troops  than  we  had 
supply  lines  to  take  care  of  in  case  of 
trouble.  The  Philippine  Islands  were 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  Japanese  on 
their  way  to  the  oil  fields,  the  rubber 
fields,  and  the  tin  mines  of  the  East  In¬ 
dies.  Those  troops  were  placed  in  a 
fine  strategic  position — directly  in  the 
path  which  the  enemy  wanted  to  travel. 
We  could  not  have  found  a  better  loca¬ 
tion,  and  today  we  cannot  find  a  better 
location  than  Turkey.  We  placed  our 
troops  directly  in  the  path  of  the  enemy. 
We  had  no  way  of  supplying  them  with 
arms,  munitions,  and  other  supplies. 
What  happened  to  them  is  history.  The 
same  thing  will  happen  here,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Perhaps  I  should 
frame  the  question  differently.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Senator’s  experience  in  the 
Senate,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  pass  the  pending  bill  and 
we  should  enter  upon  this  adventure, 
would  we  not  then  be  morally  bound  to 
go  to  war  with  Russia  if  Russia  should 
oppose  us  and  attack  the  few  men  we 
have  over  there?  Would  we  not  be 
morally  bound  to  go  to  war,  just  as  we 
were  in  the  First  World  War? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
Whenever  the  uniform  is  attacked,  of 
course,  we  are  in  war.  There  is  no 
escape  from  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  could  not  with¬ 
draw. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  No. 
There  could  be  no  backing  up.  That 
would  be  humanly  impossible.  Before 
the  last  World  War,  when  we  were  edging 
closer  and  closer,  it  was  said  that  one 
cannot  take  a  single  step  down  Niagara 
Falls  and  then  back  up.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  here.  We  cannot  take  one 
step  down  Niagara  Falls  and  back  up  if 
things  do  not  look  the  way  we  want  them 
to  look.  We  had  better  be  thinking 
about  the  steps  we  propose  to  take  before 
we  take  any  of  them.  So,  in  this  case, 
we  ought  to  figure  this  thing  out  on  a 
careful  basis  before  we  take  any  risks 
which  might  involve  us  in  a  war  with 
Russia. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then,  it  is  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  opinion,  I  take  it,  that  now  is  the 
time  to  spend  a  couple  of  weeks  thinking 
this  thing  over. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
Now  is  the  time  to  think  it  over.  This  is 
our  responsibility.  This  is  the  only  op¬ 
portunity  the  Senator  and  I  and  other 
Senators  will  have  to  think  it  over  before 
taking  action.  This  is  our  day.  After 
this  day  passes  we  shall  be  in  the  lap 


of  the  gods,  and  whatever  they  hand  out 
we  shall  have  to  accept. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Did  the  Senator  hear 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem] 
today?  The  suggestion  he  made  was 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
us  to  request  a  report  from  the  United 
Nations  as  to  whether  they  are  equipped 
to  handle  this  question  or  whether  they 
want  to  try  to  handle  it.  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  ask  them  and  to 
wait  until  we  receive  a  report  from  them 
before  we  jump  in  with  both  feet,  or,  to 
use  a  better  expression,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  before  we  “take  one  step  down 
Niagara  Falls”? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes;  I 
think  it  would  be  only  good  judgment. 
It  would  be  consistent  with  the  things  we 
have  attempted,  with  the  hopes  we  have 
for  the  United  Nations,  to  have  word 
from  them  in  a  positive  sort  of  way.  Of 
course,  we  are  doing  it  through  the  Van- 
denberg  amendment  in  a  negative  sort 
of  way.  They  can  stop  us.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  We 
should  go  beyond  that.  We  should  have 
a  positive  statement  from  them  that  they 
want  us  to  go  ahead.  In  other  words,  I 
think  we  should  be  asked  by  the  United 
Nations  to  do  this  job,  instead  of  telling 
them,  “If  you  want  to  stop  us,  you  may 
stop  us.”  They  probably  know  that  al¬ 
ready.  I  hope  they  will  stop  us.  I  think 
there  is  some  hope  that  they  may  stop 
us — not  because  of  the  Vandenberg 
amendment,  but  because  of  their  own 
authority  which  was  given  to  them  when 
the  charter  was  subscribed.  I  think 
they  have  that  authority  without  the 
Vandenberg  amendment,  and  I  hope  they 
exercise  it.  I  have  some  small  hope  that 
they  will. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes;  I 
gladly  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  stated  that  he  will 
vote  against  the  bill  and  has  painted  a 
very  gloomy  picture,  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  pointing  out  all  the  bad  things  that 
can  happen  by  taking  this  step.  It  is 
equally  fair,  is  it  not,  I  ask  the  Senator, 
for  those  of  us  who  will  vote  for  the 
bill  to  feel  that  war  is  less  imminent  and 
can  be  postponed  for  a  longer  time,  if  it 
has  to  come,  by  taking  this  step  than 
by  refusing  to  take  it  and  being  swept 
over  Niagara  Falls?  What  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  said  is  equally  true,  perhaps  more 
true,  of  the  picture  if  we  view  it  from 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  Is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes.  I 
feel  very  certain,  however,  so  long  as  I 
stay  away  from  Niagara  Falls,  that  I 
shall  not  be  swept  over  it.  What  the 
Senator  says,  of  course,  is  true,  that  we 
should  weigh  going  in  as  against  staying 
out.  We  must  do  that.  What  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  is  that  we  weigh  both  possibilities 
against  a  middle-of-the-road  course. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
might  very  well  add  one  more  feature — 
going  in  as  against  staying  out,  after 


the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  asking  us  to  go 
in.  What  would  be  the  moral  effect,  the 
psychological  effect,  and  the  physical  ef¬ 
fect  of  staying  out  after  that  has  been 
done? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  My  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  and  my  recommen¬ 
dation  in  connection  with  that  kind  of  a 
proposal  are  that  we  go  in  with  certain 
reservations;  that  we  lay  down  condi¬ 
tions  upon  which  we  will  go  in.  One 
of  those  conditions  I  am  trying  to  dis¬ 
cuss  tonight.  That  is  that  we  require 
the  Government  of  Greece  to  be  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government  selected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  democratic  election.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  important  conditions 
which  we  should  lay  down,  so  far  as  going 
into  Greece  is  concerned.  Turkey  is  a 
different  problem,  I  must  admit.  I  want 
to  discuss  tonight  the  situation  which 
we  are  facing  in  the  case  of  Greece.  I 
think  that  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  prescribe  conditions  and 
make  them  acceptable,  we  would  be 
rendering  most  constructive  assistance 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  State  Department,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  feel  that  that  is 
one  of  our  great  opportunities  to  do 
something  constructive,  to  work  out  of 
this  dilemma,  to  escape  from  a  position 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
which  is  where  we  are  at  this  time. 
Either  way  we  go  we  shall  be  in  trouble. 
I  feel  that  to  be  true,  but  I  believe  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  between  those 
two  horns  of  the  dilemma  to  work  out  a 
constructive  program.  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the 
heroic  people  of  Greece.  We  want  to  do 
something,  and  we  have  done  something 
in  connection  with  the  liberation  of 
Greece.  During  the  debate  this  after¬ 
noon,  reference  was  frequently  made  to 
the  fact  that  if  we  made  available  $250,- 
000,000  we  would  forthwith  make  relief 
available  which  would  preserve  the  au¬ 
tonomy  and  the  confidence  of  the  great 
Greek  people.  I  am  disturbed,  because 
I  read  recently  in  the  New  York  Times — 
and  I  assume  it  to  be  an  authentic  ac¬ 
count — with  a  Washington  date  line, 
under  date  of  March  20,  the  following 
statement: 

The  United  States  has  contributed  approx¬ 
imately  $435,000,000  to  Greece  since  that 
country  was  liberated,  it  was  learned  today. 
Of  the  $354,000,000  Greece  received  through 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  the  United  States  contrib¬ 
uted  approximately  72  percent,  or  $254,000,- 
000.  The  remaining  $181,000,000  was  author¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

Lend-lease,  $81,500,000;  surplus-property 
credits,  $45,000,000;  Export-Import  Bank 
loan,  $25,000,000;  Maritime  Commission  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  purchase  of  Liberty  ships, 
$30,000,000. 

This  $435,000,000  in  a  period  from  Novem¬ 
ber  1944  until  March  of  this  year  was  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  many  millions  of  dollars  provided  by 
Britain  and  other  friends  of  Greece. 

I  am  wondering  how  we  can  justify  it. 
The  only  way  that  I  could  accept  it  as 
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being  truthful  and  accurate  would  be  to 
prove  that  providing  an  additional  $250,- 
000,000  at  this  time  would  accomplish 
what  $435,000,000  has  already  failed  to 
accomplish  in  pi'oviding  essential  relief 
for  the  people  of  Greece. 

I  am  reminded  that  Paul  Porter,  who 
headed  President  Truman’s  economic 
mission  to  Greece,  recently  made  a  re¬ 
port  to  a  liberal  left-wing  organization 
which  met  approximately  a  month  ago  in 
the  Capital  City.  Porter,  who  is  an 
astute  New  Dealer,  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  New  Deal  program — his  connec¬ 
tion  with  OPA  will  be  remembered — was 
sent  to  Greece  to  make  an  investigation 
as  head  of  an  economic  mission.  Of 
course  we  know  he  could  not  be  influ¬ 
enced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  political 
considerations,  because  I  presume  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Porter,  in  addressing  this  group — 
and  I  quote  from  a  dispatch  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington  Star — had 
this  to  say: 

Since  its  liberation  from  the  Nazis,  Greece 
has  merely  managed  to  survive.  Greece’s 
economic  and  physical  resources  are  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  when  the  Nazis  were 
expelled. 

There  we  have  the  statement  of  Paul 
Porter,  who  recently  returned  from  the 
economic  mission  to  Greece  which  he 
headed,  that  after  the  United  Nations  has 
made  available  $435,000,000  in  the  space 
of  approximately  a  year  and  a  half,  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  of  Greece,  their 
economic  plight  is  about  the  same  as  it 
was  when  that  heroic  country  was  under 
the  domination  of  the  Nazis. 

Now  we  are  given  assurances  that 
$250,000,000  will  solve  all  the  problems 
facing  the  people  of  Greece  at  this  time. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  whether  we  should  place  any 
credence  in  such  assurance?  The  State 
Department  may  have  other  information 
and  data  available.  I  assume  it  has,  or 
that  the  President  has,  but  certainly 
there  is  little  to  justify  the  explicit  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
the  assurance  that  another  $250,000,000 
will  do  what  $453,000,000  has  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  past. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Colorado  give  us 
any  additional  information  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Of  course, 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator’s  conclusions 
are  inescapable.  The  $250,000,000  which 
it  is  proposed  to  send  to  Greece  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  be  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket;  it  will  only  last  a  little 
while,  if  it  is  utilized  in  the  same  way  that 
the  money  previously  sent  to  Greece  was 
utilized  and  if  it  is  poured  down  the 
same  rat  hole.  Britain  herself  made  a 
considerable  contribution  to  Greece,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  when  our  money  went  there 
and  during  the  time  when  UNRRA  relief 
went  there.  UNRRA  aid  was  given  to  the 
Government  of  Greece,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  people  of  Greece.  But  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Greece  sold  the  UNRRA  re¬ 
lief  supplies,  goods  and  food,  and  put  85 
percent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
those  supplies  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Government  of  Greece.  That  is  what 
happened.  I  was  given  that  information 


by  one  who  handled  UNRRA  officially  in 
Greece. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  what  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  has  just  said;  namely,  that  he  does 
not  believe  that  $250,000,000  is  all  the 
money  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  be  asked  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  Greece.  Certainly  if  additional 
funds  will  be  required  from  our  country, 
should  we  not  have  full  information  at 
this  time,  so  that  we  can  act  intelligently, 
rather  than  merely  take  snap  judgment? 
It  will  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  our  country  and,  as  is  alleged,  in 
the  interest  of  avoiding  war,  for  us  to 
go  along  with  the  pending  bill  merely 
because  the  State  Department  and  the 
President  have  proposed  this  step. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should 
prefer  to  take  some  action  through  the 
United  Nations,  so  as  to  force  the  hand 
of  Russia  at  this  time,  rather  than  to  go 
through  the  back  door  into  the  Balkans 
or  force  ~a  showdown  a  year  hence  or 
2  or  3  or  5  years  from  now.  I  think  that 
revelations  which  have  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months,  tending  to 
show  that  Uncle  Sam  and  the  American 
people  were  sold  down  the  river  by  secret 
agreements  which  were  made  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  country  in  dealing  with 
Russia,  and  in  which  Britain,  our  ally, 
participated,  indicate  that  the  time  has 
come  for  all  the  cards  to  be  placed  face 
up  upon  the  table,  so  that  the  American 
people  and  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
may  take  action  predicated  upon  what 
the  entire  program  is,  rather  than  to 
adopt  a  piecemeal  program  involving  our 
taking  only  one  step  at  this  time,  but  in¬ 
evitably  to  be  followed  by  other  steps 
which  we  are  reluctant  to  take. 

I  hesitate  to  believe  that  we  are  not 
getting  all  the  information  and  are  not 
being  told  the  entire  truth  when  it  is 
said  that  $250,000,000  is  all  that  will  be 
required  to  implement  this  program  of 
relief  for  Greece. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  the  President 
told  us  that.  I  think  he  told  us  very 
plainly  that  he  would  be  back  for  more 
money  if  he  needed  it.  I  think  he  put 
us  on  our  guard  and  gave  us  the  bad 
news  when  he  delivered  his  message  to 
us  on  March  12.  If  we  go  ahead  with 
this  kind  of  proposition  blindly  and  with¬ 
out  giving  that  phase  of  it  the  consider¬ 
ation  it  deserves,  of  course  the  fault  is 
ours,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  have  every  right  to  hold  us  respon¬ 
sible  for  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wish  to  ask  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado  this  question:  If 
what  is  proposed  is  to  be  the  policy — and 
it  is  declared  by  the  President  to  be  the 
policy — should  not  and  would  not  it  have 
to  be  applied  alike  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  comparable  situations  exist? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  is 
my  understanding  of  a  policy;  namely, 
that  it  should  be  applied  alike  every¬ 
where.  In  other  words,  if  this  is  to  be 
the  policy,  the  situation  in  Greece  is  not 
simply  a  lone  incident  to  be  treated  with¬ 
out  regard  to  other  similar  situations. 
Of  course,  Greece,  as  we  see  it  portrayed 
on  the  map,  is  only  one  small  point;  and 
the  Greek  population  of  7,000,000  is  not 
large.  The  Greek  situation  is  only  one 
small  feature  of  the  entire  world  pro¬ 
gram  which  we  are  facing.  I  feel  that 
what  the  Senator  has  said  is  correct; 
and  that  the  Senator  is  correct  in  his 
conclusion  that  if  we  are  laying  down  a 
policy,  that  policy  applies  to  everyone, 
everywhere,  and  is  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  has  been  asked  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  what  would  be  said 
by  the  Politburo  if  we  do  not  accede  to 
the  President’s  request.  What  does  the 
able  Senator  from.  Colorado  think  would 
be  the  effect  if  we  stand  up  for  this  policy 
in  Greece,  and  then  later,  if  some  other 
situation  arose  in  some  other  part  of  the 
world,  did  not  stand  up  for  the  same 
policy? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  a  singular  situation  if  we  are 
going  to  have  one  policy  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  simply  because  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  stand  in  the  so-called  path  of  Russia, 
between  Russia  and  the  oil  fields  of  the 
Middle  East,  and  if  we  are  to  have  an¬ 
other  policy  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  policy,  it  must  be  applied 
consistently  throughout  the  world,  if  it 
is  based  on  the  high  principles  which  the 
President  so  eloquently  enunciated  in 
his  message  of  March  12. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  wc  begin  to  imple¬ 
ment  that  policy  Greece,  but  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  it  in  place  after  place  all  over  the 
world,  then  whenever  we  quit,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  warning  to  us  is  valid,  the  Politburo 
will  be  able  to  say,  “Well,  they  started 
off  with  a  policy,  but  they  have  quit 
carrying  it  out.’’ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Of 
course;  and  then  our  weakness  would  be 
shown  up.  Unless  we  are  able  to  carry 
a  policy  through  to  a  conclusion — right 
down  the  road,  and  all  the  way  down  the 
road — we  should  not  adopt  the  policy  in 
the  first  place.  That  is  as  plain  as  any¬ 
thing  can  be. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Then,  if  we  reach  the 
conclusion  that  we  cannot  follow  this 
policy  indefinitely,  and  cannot  finance 
the  world  forever,  what  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  us  is,  is  it  not,  that  we  shall  arm 
Turkey  and  we  shall  arm  Greece  and  we 
shall  arm  other  countries  abroad  with 
modern  weapons,  and  then  one  day  we 
shall  find,  just  as  Great  Britain  has 
found  now,  that  we  have  come  to  the 
end  and  cannot  go  further;  and  then  we 
shall  have  to  pull  out.  If  Russia  then 
moves  in,  she  will  find  there  armed 
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countries  ready  to  be  turned  against  us. 
Would  not  that  be  the  situation? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  situ¬ 
ation  could  not  be  different  from  what 
the  Senator  has  stated. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  it  is 
quite  clear  from  Mr.  Truman’s  apolo¬ 
getic  statement  that  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  in  Greece  is  not  the  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  the  American  people  would 
approve  if  they  had  the  full  facts  before 
them.  First  of  all,  of  course,  there  is 
the  natorious,  venal,  and  corrupt  mon¬ 
archy  which  the  Greek  people  have 
struggled  against  for  a  hundred  years. 
It  is  important,  I  believe,  to  go  back 
into  the  history  of  Greece  and  remember 
that  early  in  the  19th  century  the 
Greeks  fought  a  war  of  independence 
against  the  Turks.  Following  that  war, 
the  Greeks  attempted  to  establish  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government,  but  the 
great  powers  then  governing  the  world 
decided  that  the  Greek  people  must  have 
a  monarchy.  After  considerable  ma¬ 
neuvering,  the  monarchy  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Not  a  Greek  family,  not  a 
family  from  the  Balkans,  but  in  actual 
fact  a  German-Bavarian  family  were 
made  the  rulers  of  Greece.  This  family, 
never  popular,  has  had  a  turbulent  his¬ 
tory.  King  Otto  was  driven  from  the 
throne  in  1862.  The  unhappy  George  I 
was  assassinated  in  1913.  King  Con¬ 
stantine  abdicated  in  1917;  and  after  his 
recall  in  1920  he  was  forced  to  abdicate 
again  in  1922,  in  favor  of  George  II. 
The  late  King  George  II  was  driven  into 
exile  in  1924.  On  October  10,  1935,  a 
dictatorship  of  extreme  Royalists,  and 
aided  by  the  Royalist  Military  League 
of  high  Army  and  Navy  officers,  was 
established.  Under  that  dictatorship,  a 
Greek  plebiscite  was  held,  and  King 
George  II  was  returned  to  the  throne 
from  exile.  Less  than  1  year  later — 
on  August  4,  1936 —  this  on-again,  gone- 
again  ruler,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to 
preserve  a  constitutional  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  authorized  the  notorious  and 
hated  Metaxas  dictatorship.  Ruthless 
suppression  of  civil  liberties  throughout 
Greece  followed.  Greece  was  attacked 
in  1940  by  Italy.  By  heroic  military 
action  she  repelled  the  invaders.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  in  1941,  Germany  joined  the 
Italian-Greco  war.  The  Greek  army 
was  defeated,  and  Greece  surrendered 
unconditionally  in  August  of  1941. 
King  George  and  his  government  fled  to 
Cairo,  and  then  to  London.  Various 
officials  associated  with  the  Metaxas 
dictatorship  were  guilty  of  treasonable 
collaboration  with  the  enemy,  helping 
to  hasten  the  defeat  of  Greece,  while 
other  officials  of  the  Metaxas  govern¬ 
ment  went  into  exile  with  King  George 
II.  Slowly  the  resistance  forces  formed 
in  Greece,  and  they  relentlessly  counter¬ 
attacked  the  Germans.  King  George 
II,  from  his  place  of  safety  in  London, 
began  to  prick  up  his  ears. 

On  March  15,  1943,  King  George  and 
his  government-in-exile  returned  to 
Cairo.  The  various  representatives  of 
political  parties  and  groups  active  in 
Greece  against  the  Nazis  sent  delegates 
to  call  on  the  King,  and,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  all  of  those  parties  and  resistance 
leaders  urged  the  King  to  issue  a  state¬ 


ment  that  he  would  not  return  to  Greece 
“before  people  have  given  their  decision 
on  the  form  of  the  regime.” 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  cabinet  concurred  with  the  popular 
demand,  and  so  expressed  themselves  to 
the  King,  but  King  George  II  rejected  this 
proposal,  as  well  as  the  suggestion  by  the 
British  for  a  national  unity  government. 
The  resistance  representatives  of  the 
patriots  fighting  in  Greece  against  the 
Nazi  occupation  were  placed  under  house 
arrest,  wgre  kept  incommunicado,  and 
later  were  sent  back  to  Greece  under  ex¬ 
tremely  humiliating  circumstances.  We 
can  go  into  great  detail,  Mr.  President,  as 
to  how  the  British  landed  in  Greece,  how 
they  violated  their  agreements  with  the 
resistance  forces,  and  how  the  British 
General  Scobie  proceeded  to  conduct  civil 
war  in  Greece  against  the  resistance 
forces  which  had  made  matters  so  un¬ 
comfortable  for  the  Nazis.  We  can  show 
in  detail  how  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  Foreign  Secretary  Eden  personally 
flew  to  Greece  and  intervened  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  situation.  We  can  show  how  the 
Royalist  forces  were  not  disarmed,  while 
every  effort  was  made  to  destroy  the  lib¬ 
eral  groups  that  had  conducted  under¬ 
ground  warfare  against  the  Nazis.  We 
can  go  into  the  whole  history  of  2  years 
of  British  blundering. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  part  of  a  chapter 
in  Leland  Stowe’s  very  timely  book  en¬ 
titled  “While  Time  Remains.”  I  shall 
not  delay  the  Senate  in  quoting  from  the 
book.  I  regret  that  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  has  not  read  While  Time 
Remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cooper  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  was  the  Greek  “Mountain  Brigade,” 
and  Who  Sponsored  It? 

In  April  1944 — while  Germans  still  oc¬ 
cupied  Greece — “mutiny”  broke  out  in  the 
Greek  Army  and  naval  forces  in  Egypt.  These 
were  Greeks  who  had  fled  their  country  to 
fight  on  beside  the  Allies.  The  EAM  resist¬ 
ance  leaders  had  smuggled  delegates  out  of 
Greece  and  sent  them  to  Cairo.  These  resist¬ 
ance  delegates  came  to  ask  that  they— like  the 
French  resistance  delegates  to  the  French  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  in  North  Africa — should 
be  represented  in  the  British-dominated 
Greek  Government-in-exile.  The  Greek  pa¬ 
triots  who  were  resisting  and  dying  at  home 
felt  they  should  have  some  representation  in 
their  government.  In  Cairo  the  EAM  dele¬ 
gates  were  received  with  harsh  words — and 
locked  up;  finally  they  were  shipped  ignom- 
iniously  home  to  Greece.  But  the  British 
and  American  correspondents  in  Cairo  were 
severely  muzzled  by  censorship.  They  could 
not  report  any  of  this,  nor  explain  what  fol¬ 
lowed,  until  long  afterward. 

What  followed  was  officially  described  by 
British  officials  as  a  Greek  “mutiny.”  As  a 
protest  against  the  high-handed  ousting  of 
EAM  delegates,  thousands  of  Greek  soldiers 
and  sailors  refused  to  obey  orders.  They  felt 
that  the  greatest  resistance  movement  in 
Greece  had  every  right  to  be  represented  in 
the  exile  government.  Fighting  broke  out. 
Many  were  killed.  Thousands  of  patriotic 
Greeks  were  jailed — and  Allied  correspon¬ 
dents  were  not  permitted  to  tell  the  world 


how  and  why  this  incredible  thing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Eighteen  months  later,  in  the  late 
autumn  of  1945,  some  1,500  anti-Fascist 
Greeks,  victims  of  this  “mutiny,”  were  still 
imprisoned  in  British  concentration  camps 
in  remote  Eritrea,  They  had  been  guilty  of 
demanding  a  Greek  government  of  national 
unity.  At  least  until  July  1945,  it  was  charged 
that  they  had  never  been  granted  the  right 
to  see  a  representative  of  the  International 
Red  Cross.) 

It  was  immediately  after  this  ruthless  sup¬ 
pression  of  Greek  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
Egypt — when  British  guns  first  shot  down 
Greeks — that  the  Churchill  government  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  organize  the  Greek  Mountain  Bri¬ 
gade.  All  Greeks  in  Egypt  were  carefully 
screened.  Greek  Republicans  of  all  nuances 
from  moderate  conservatives  to  leftists, 
officers  or  men,  were  barred  from  the  new 
brigade.  It  was  built  up  as  a  strictly  Royalist 
and  anti-Republican  fighting  force.  Was  it 
a  coincidence  that  the  Churchill  government 
was  a  frank  champion  of  King  George  of 
Greece?  A  Greek  officer,  a  lifelong  Repub¬ 
lican,  whom  I  knew  well  in  Albania  in  1940, 
told  me  in  Athens:  In  Cairo  I  saw  the  whole 
thing.  They  jailed  or  banned  all  Republican 
officers  from  the  Mountain  Brigade.”  Allied 
correspondents  saw  this,  too,  but  they  were 
not  allowed  to  inform  the  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  If  the  Greeks  had  “mutinied” 
in  Egypt,  then  the  Mountain  Brigade  was  a 
Churchill-approved  (or  invented)  Royalist 
plot. 

So  the  British  whipped  the  monarchist 
MB  into  fighting  trim.  The  Mountain  Bri¬ 
gade  fought  in  Italy  for  about  1  month, 
long  enough  to  help  capture  Rimini.  Then, 
soon  after  Athens  was  liberated  in  mid- 
October  1944,  the  British  brought  in  the 
Mountain  Brigade.  The  Athenians  cheered 
these  men  wildly  because  they  were  the  only 
Greeks  who  had  fought  the  Germans  as  a 
regular  army  unit.  But  the  EAM-ELAS 
leaders  knew  that  the  Mountain  Brigade  was 
ardently  Royalist.  And  when  General  Scobie 
demanded  that  ELAS,  the  patriots’  half¬ 
armed  forces,  should  give  up  their  arms, 
these  Greeks  naturally  said:  “Disarm  the 
Royalist  Mountain  Brigade,  too — or,  no, 
thank  you.” 

It  was  this  dispute  over  disarming  the 
British-created  royalist  brigade  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  government  crisis,  which  in 
turn  produced  the  civil  war.  In  Athens  I 
checked  over  this,  step  by  step,  with  Greeks 
and  correspondents — and  Allied  officers— who 
were  on  the  spot  at  the  time.  Premier  Pa- 
pandreofl  finally  agreed  that  both  ELAS  and 
the  Mountain  Brigade  would  be  disarmed. 
Then  Papandreou  retracted.  He  gave  an 
EAM  member,  then  in  the  government,  a 
letter  from  General  Scobie.  The  letter  said 
that  Prime  Minister  Churchill  would  not  per¬ 
mit  the  royalist  brigade  to  be  disbanded, 
along  with  ELAS.  The  American  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Athens  confirmed  to  me  that  this  re¬ 
jection  came  either  from  London  or  from 
General  Scobie.  This  decision  provoked  the 
resignation  of  the  EAM  ministers.  That 
brought  on  a  huge  EAM  street  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  Sunday,  December  3.  The  police 
fired  into  the  unarmed,  peaceful  paraders. 
The  civil  war  began.  I  asked  a  strongly  anti¬ 
communist  Greek  doctor  why  Churchill  for¬ 
bade  disbanding  the  brigade. 

“Well,  who  created  the  Mountain  Brigade?” 
asked  the  doctor. 

A  brigade  officer  made  this  frank  remark 
to  a  friend :  “We  were  brought  here  for  one 
purpose — to  suppress  the  Left.  Our  men 
have  been  promised  jobs  in  the  new  police 
force  which  is  going  to  be  formed.” 

While  I  was  in  Athens,  Mountain  Brigade 
men  were  being  incorporated  wholesale  into 
the  new  Greek  Army,  called  the  national 
guard;  or  into  the  police.  So  were  the  pro¬ 
monarchist  EDES  followers  who  had  cooper¬ 
ated  with  the  Germans  through  most  of  the 
occupation.  But  to  get  the  picture  straight: 
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HOW  DID  THE  GREEK  CIVIL  WAR  START?  WAS 
THERE  A  RED  PLOT? 

In  Parliament  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
gave  this  explanation:  “From  the  depreda¬ 
tions  and  ravages  of  ELAS  there  devel¬ 
oped  *  *  *  a  well-organized  plot  by  which 
ELAS  should  march  down  to  Athens  and  seize 
it  by  armed  force  and  establish  a  reign  of 
terror.” 

In  his  January  18  (1945)  speech  Mr. 

Churchill  quoted  a  report  from  the  British 
ambassador  to  Greece.  Ambassador  Leeper 
charged  that  a  small,  well-armed  Communist 
Party  had  been  practicing  a  “reign  of  terror” 
all  over  Greece,  and  added:  “Nobody  can 
estimate  the  number  of  people  killed  or  ar¬ 
rested  before  the  revolt  in  Athens  actually 
began.”  This  statement  implied  that  left- 
wing  guerrillas  had  been  pillaging  and  killing 
in  Athens,  and  throughout  most  of  Greece, 
for  weeks  before  the  police  began  shooting 
on  December  3. 

In  Athens  I  investigated  with  great  care 
what  had  happened  between  the  capital’s 
liberation  on  October  12-14  and  December  3. 
For  those  first  two  October  days  ELAS  forces 
held  Athens  alone,  until  the  British  arrived. 
Naturally,  they  were  wildly  elated — and,  of 
course,  they  went  after  Quislings  and  traitors. 
Some  were  killed,  and  in  the  furore  of  those 
first  2  days  of  liberation  some  innocent 
citizens  possibly  became  victims  of  passions 
long  pent  up.  But  as  soon  as  the  British 
came.  General  Scobie  requested  ELAS  to  with¬ 
draw  their  forces  from  Athens — and  ELAS 
Withdrew.  That,  indeed,  was  a  strange  pro¬ 
cedure  for  “well-organized  plotters”  who,  in 
Churchill’s  version,  later  planned  to  march 
on  Athens  and  "establish  a  reign  of  terror.” 
On  October  14  ELAS  vastly  outnumbered  the 
British  and  held  Athens  in  their  power.  Why, 
then,  did  they  obediently  withdraw? 

In  Athens  I  met  many  old  colleagues.  We 
had  worked  together  in  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  These  British  and  American  corre¬ 
spondents  I  knew  by  long  observation.  They 
were  journalists  of  great  integrity  and  reli¬ 
ability.  I  asked  them,  as  I  asked  Greek 
friends  of  the  Italian  war  period,  if  looting 
and  killing  occurred  on  any  important  scale 
before  December  3.  Since  British  troops  ar¬ 
rived,  they  told  me,  there  had  been  nothing 
remotely  resembling  a  “reign  of  terror”  in 
Athens.  The  terror  had  started  only  with 
the  civil  war — and  then  it  was  war,  with 
ruthless  fighting  on  both  sides.  Frank  Ger- 
vasi  of  Collier’s  and  M.  W.  Fodor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  had  journeyed  from  Athens  all  the 
way  north  to  Salonika  and  back  without  en¬ 
countering  any  “massacres”  or  hint  of  ELAS 
“depredations.”  In  Salonika  the  British 
commander,  Major  General  Hollworthy,  told 
them  there  had  not  been  a  single  reprisal 
execution  by  ELAS  since  that  city  was  liber¬ 
ated  on  November  7.  Although  I  sought 
evidence  on  every  side,  Ambassador  Leeper’s 
statement  about  vast  killings  “before  the 
revolt  in  Athens  actually  began”  simply 
could  not  be  substantiated.  Along  with 
other  correspondents  I  had  to  conclude 
either  that  Sir  Reginald  had  been  a  victim  of 
highly  emotional  rumors,  or  that  he  had  be¬ 
come  involved  somehow  in  a  deliberate 
falsification. 

Once  the  civil  war  started,  many  upper- 
class  Athenians  talked  wildly  about  acts  of 
“Communist  terror.”  Certain  ELAS  extrem¬ 
ists  had  run  amok,  they  said,  and  committed 
all  sorts  of  crimes.  But  when  you  tried  to 
get  specific  dates,  you  could  almost  never 
place  serious  disorder  .  before  December  3. 
And  American  officers  and  officials,  on  the 
whole,  confirmed  this  important  distinction. 
Mike  Fodor,  as  foreign  correspondent,  had 
known  Greece  for  more  than  20  years.  No 
one  who  has  ever  met  Fodor  can  question 
his  honesty.  He  summed  up  the  pre- 
civil  war  situation  to  me  in  these  words :  “In 
25  years  I’ve  seen  almost  every  revolution  in 
Europe.  This,  right  here,  was  the  quietest, 
calmest,  and  most  civilized  revolution  I’ve 


ever  seen — until  the  shooting  began  by  the 
police  and  the  British  intervened.” 

BUT  HOW  DID  THE  SHOOTING  IN  ATHENS  BEGIN? 

During  the  week  before  December  1,  the 
Papandreou  government  was  stalemated  on 
how  to  get  ELAS  and  the  Mountain  Brigade 
disarmed  and  disbanded.  When  the  British 
command,  or  Government,  insisted  that  their 
hand-picked  brigade  of  Royalists  must  have 
special  treatment  over  the  resistance  patri¬ 
ots  (who  had  opposed  the  Germans  at  far 
greater  cost),  the  six  EAM  ministers  quit  the 
government.  Yet  when  Winston  Churchill 
told  the  world  about  the  Greek  civil  war  he 
made  no  pretense  of  reporting  all  the  facts. 
He  never  so  much  as  mentioned  his  govern¬ 
ment’s  stand  in  support  of  the  Royalist 
Mountain  Brigade — nor  so  much  as  men¬ 
tioned  the  existence  of  the  brigade. 

On  December  2,  EAM  leaders  asked  for  gov¬ 
ernmental  permission  to  stage  a  protest  dem¬ 
onstration — and  gave  their  word  that  it 
would  be  unarmed.  Papandreou  granted  per¬ 
mission  for  the  parade  on  December  3,  next 
morning.  Out  of  1,250,000  Greeks  in  the 
greater  Athens  area,  probably  80  percent  or 
more  were  EAM  supporters;  mostly  workers 
and  the  poor.  That  afternoon  they  got  word 
that  the  demonstration  was  permitted.  Most 
of  them  had  never  possessed  telephones  or 
radios.  They  went  to  bed  early,  so  as  to  get 
up' at  4  or  5  o’clock  and  start  marching  to 
Constitution  Square  in  the  heart  of  Athens. 
But  Papandreou  had  a  long  parley  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Scobie  that  night,  and  shortly  before 
midnight  the  premier  canceled  permission 
for  the  parade — when  the  people  could  not 
possibly  be  notified.  Papandreou  also  decided 
to  declare  martial  law.  From  British  sources 
I  was  told  that  General  Scobie  told  Papan¬ 
dreou  it  was.  time  to  “get  tough”  with  EAM. 

On  Sunday  morning  tens  of  thousands  of 
Athenian  workers  and  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  marched  toward  and  into  Constitution 
Square.  The  police  had  machine  guns  on  the 
roofs — something  no  correspondent  had  seen 
before  then.  The  EAM  supporters  carried 
placards.  Some  of  the  slogans  read:  “Why, 
America,  have  you  abandoned  us?”  “Amer¬ 
ica,  we  are  tired,  and  we  don’t  want  civil 
war.”  “Bring  the  traitors  to  trial.”  “We 
want  a  real  national  unity  government.” 
The  square  was  jammed  with  people,  but 
correspondents  close  beside  the  police  lines 
said  there  was  no  disorder.  Then,  suddenly, 
some  of  the  police  began  firing  into  the  tight- 
packed  throng.  In  a  short  time  25  were  dead, 
including  a  boy,  aged  6.  Scores  more  red¬ 
dened  the  pavement  from  their  wounds.  Now 
it  was  not  merely  martial  law,  but  civil  war. 

Later  on  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
British  Ambassador  Leeper.  He  talked  so 
readily  that  I  had  little  opportunity  to  ask 
questions.  At  the  end  of  some  40  minutes, 
I  was  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Ambassador  had  scarcely  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eye  twice  throughout  his  pro¬ 
longed  monolog.  This  is  a  fact  which  I  am 
compelled  to  report.  There  was  a  further 
fact.  In  years  of  rather  frequent  encounters 
with  ambassadors  of  many  nations,  I  had 
never  left  a  consultation  with  such  an  un¬ 
pleasant  impression  as  I  took  away  this  time. 
I  regret  to  have  to  say  this,  but  I  believe  it 
is  too  important  to  be  glossed  over. 

This  happened,  oddly  enough,  without  so 
much  as  asking  an  embarrassing  question. 
Perhaps  this  was  because  the  official  Church- 
ill-Leeper  version  of  the  tragedy  in  Greece 
had  won  only  one  ardent  supporter  among 
some  20  British  and  American  correspondents 
who  were  making  their  own  Investigation  of 
facts  in  Athens.  The  Churchill-Leeper  ver¬ 
sion  badly  needed  support  in  the  world  press, 
yet  about  90  percent  of  Anglo-American  cor¬ 
respondents  on  the  spot  rejected  large  sec¬ 
tions  of  it  in  toto.  As  a  more  recent  arrival, 
I  was  probably  thought  to  merit  an  extensive 
official  review  of  the  situation.  In  the  course 
of  this  review,  Ambassador  Leeper  said :  “The 
police  did  not  shoot  first.  Grenades  were 
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thrown  first  by  the  ELAS.  The  Communists 
put  their  women  and  children  in  the  front 
row,  as  they  always  do,  to  hide  their  armed 
men.  They  had  their  guns  behind  and  were 
shooting.” 

This  statement  was  so  completely  contrary 
to  everything  I  had  previously  heard  that  I 
maintained  a  poker  face  to  hide  my  amaze¬ 
ment — and  did  not  question  it.  But  I  went 
back  and  talked  again  to  about  a  dozen  cor¬ 
respondents  who — unlike  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador — had  been  eyewitnesses.  Again  I 
asked  if  there  had  been  any  shooting  by  the 
EAM  demonstrators. 

“None  whatever.  Only  the  police  shot.” 

That  was  the  unanimous  verdict.  “We 
never  saw  any  EAM  people  with  weapons  in 
their  hands,”  they  said.  "If  any  of  the  EAM 
were  shooting,  how  was  it  that  not  a  police¬ 
man  was  wounded?”  The  British  corre¬ 
spondents  were  particularly  incensed  over 
their  Ambassador’s  statement.  One  of  them 
said:  “There  were  never  any  women  and 
children  out  in  front  to  hide  men  with 
weapons.  That’s  a  lot  of - 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  he  was 
right. 

In  fact,  the  absurdity  of  Ambassador  Leep¬ 
er’s  accusation  was  demonstrated  by  the 
news  photographs  which  Dimitri  Kessel  of 
Life  risked  his  own  life  in  taking  that  morn¬ 
ing  of  death  and  disgrace.  These  pictures 
show  Greek  workers — men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren — being  mowed  down  by  police  fire, 
without  a  weapon  in  their  hands.  Was  it 
merely  as  a  precaution  that  Papandreou  was 
persuaded,  the  night  before,  to  declare  mar¬ 
tial  law?  By  the  record  of  what  happened,  * 
the  Athens  police  should  have  been  placed 
under  martial  law. 

The  massacre  by  the  police  prompted  the 
EAM-ELAS  supporters  to  attack  police  sta¬ 
tions  all  over  the  city.  British  troops  were 
ordered  to  uphold  the  forces  of  “law  and 
order.”  And  within  24  hours  the  British  and 
their  Greek  royalist  bands  were  in  serious 
danger  from  ELAS  forces,  which  outnum¬ 
bered  them  greatly  and  were  backed  by  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  Athenian  popula¬ 
tion.  That  was  when  100  United  States  Army 
transport  planes  were  called  upon  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  civil  war.  American  pilots  flew 
in  British  and  Indian  troops  as  reinforce¬ 
ments.  All  of  Athens,  that  lovely  and  shin¬ 
ing  metropolis  beneath  the  brow  of  the  in¬ 
comparable  Acropolis,  became  a  battlefield. 
For  33  days  the  common  people  fought 
against  lend-lease  tanks  and  RAF  dive  bomb¬ 
ers.  They  were  bombed  and  machine  gunned 
in  their  pitiful  shacks  and  hovels  in  Ghizl 
and  Kaisariani.  They  were  “terrorists”  and 
“Communists,”  the  “liberators”  said.  The 
strongest  of  EAM  and  ELAS  leaders  were 
Communists,  and  so  were  a  small  minority 
of  their  extremely  large  following.  But  who 
were  the  terrorists?  Who  had  started  the 
terror?  Let  history  answer — let  time  bring 
its  own  retribution. 

But  in  these  first  days,  even  with  all  the 
organized  military  units  on  their  side  and 
even  with  the  best  and  heaviest  weapons,  the 
British  and  the  Greek  royalists  were  pushed 
backward  and  backward.  So  it  happened. 
Just  2  days  after  the  fighting  started,  that 
General  Scobie  accepted  other  allies — the 
Quislings  and  Lavals  of  Greece.  By  Scobie’s 
order,  or  by  his  permission,  the  traitor  “Se¬ 
curity  Battalions”  were  released,  rearmed, 
and  thrown  against  the  ELAS  forces. 

Mi'.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  a 
United  Press  report  under  the  date  line 
New  York,  April  10,  quoting  from  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  with  respect  to  the  civil 
war  in  Greece.  Churchill  makes  an  ad¬ 
mission  in  his  statement,  and  I  am  sure 
that  nothing  will  be  found  inconsistent 
between  what  Churchill  said  and  what 
Leland  Stowe  stated. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Winnie  Saved  Greece  Prom  Reds,  He  Says 

New  York,  April  10. — Winston  Churchill 
said  today  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  if  he  had  not  given  the  order  to 
fire  on  the  Communist  guerrilla  bands  in 
Greece  on  December  6,  1944,  the  Communists 
would  have  taken  over  Greece.  The  defeat 
of  the  Communist  coup  d’etat  was  neces¬ 
sary,  he  said,  to  insure  free  elections  in 
Greece. 

Churchill  wrote  that  “not  only  has  the 
Communist  peril  been  recognized  as  the 
gravest  that  now  overhangs  the  world,  but  a 
series  of  measures  of  a  resolute  character 
has  been  taken  to  resist  further  encroach¬ 
ments  and  expension  by  the  Russian  Soviet 
state  in  Europe  and  Asia.” 

CITES  FULTON  SPEECH 

Churchill  pointed  out  that  this  policy  backs 
up  the  statements  that  he  made  in  his  con¬ 
troversial  speech  in  Pulton,  Mo.,  on  March  5, 
1946,  when  he  warned  against  Russian  ex¬ 
pansion  and  asked  for  close  Anglo-American 
cooperation. 

“On  Greek  affairs  in  1944-45  X  seemed  to 
find  myself  out  of  step.  But  today  it  seems 
I  was  pursuing  the  exact  policy  which,  little 
more  than  a  years  later,  the  United  States 
has  adopted  with  strong  conviction.” 

“All  the  talk  of  denunciation  of  British 
imperialism  in  Greece  was  sheer  nonsense,” 
Churchill  said.  “We  had  no  special  interest 
to  serve,  except  the  cause  of  freedom;  and 
many  others  are  involved  in  that. 

“WE  SEEK  NOTHING 

“We  sought  and  seek  nothing  from  Greece 
but  to  give  her  a  fair  chance  of  revival  and 
thus  do  our  duty  to  which  we  had  pledged 
ourselves  by  long  sentiment  and  alliance.” 

Churchill  further  stated  that  “the  ambi¬ 
tious  of  this  mighty  Communist  empire  and 
oligarchy  go  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  czarist 
days.  The  domination  of  the  whole  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  by  Communist  rule  under 
Soviet  guidance,  and  the  conquest  and  prob¬ 
ably  incorporation  of  Turkey  are  the  two 
immediate  objects  of  Russian  desire.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Churchill,  President  Truman's 
declaration  of  March  12,  1947,  involves  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  to  take  a  lead¬ 
ing  part,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  world 
peace,  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  Leland  Stowe  is  a  reporter  in  whom 
the  American  people  have  every  right  to 
have  great  confidence.  He  tells  an  un¬ 
believable  story  of  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  in  Greece,  how  the  people  had 
petitioned  for  the  right  to  assemble,  and 
were  given  permission.  Late  the  night 
preceding  the  morning  when  they  were 
to  assemble,  the  order  was  changed,  and 
they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  meet. 
But  they  did  not  get  the  word,  so  they 
came  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  machine  guns  were  turned  on  them. 
The  Royalist  guard  turned  their  guns  on 
them  and  mowed  them  down  in  cold 
blood  when  they  appeared  for  a  peace¬ 
able  assembly.  It  was  one  of  the  crudest 
things  that  has  ever  happened  in  history. 
Even  children  were  murdered.  It  was 
one  of  those  happenings  in  history  that 
make  one’s  blood  boil. 

Mr.  President,  the  substance  of  the 
recent  history  of  Greece  is  nothing  but 
another  chapter  in  the  history  of  broken 
promises  by  an  arrogant  and  corrupt 
monarchy,  which  for  100  years  has  ex¬ 
ploited  seven  and  a  half  million  people 


for  its  own  personal  aggrandizement. 
Now  King  George  II  is  dead  and  he  has 
been  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Prince 
Paul.  Prom  all  available  information,  it 
is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  hide  from 
the  fact  that  Prince  Paul  is  more  hated 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Greek 
royal  family. 

During  the  Metaxas  dictatorship, 
Prince  Paul  was  titular  head  of  the 
Greek  Fascist  youth  organization,  the 
EOM.  This  organization  carried  out 
the  customary  training  and  monkey- 
shines  of  the  Hitler  youth  group.  They 
had  the  customary  Nazi  uniforms,  sa¬ 
lutes,  paraphernalia,  and  creeds.  Its 
creed,  to  which  Greek  children  had  to 
subscribe,  read  like  this: 

We  believe  in  one  divinely  inspired  and 
God-sent  leader  and  savior  and  guide  of  the 
nation,  creator  of  its  present  and  future 
history,  father  of  the  Greek  youth  and  out¬ 
standing  fighter,  John  Metaxas. 

Does  not  that  sound  like  something 
that  happened  under  Adolf  Hitler?  It 
does  to  me.  That,  of  course,  was  in  the 
days  when  Metaxas  was  the  dictator  of 
Greece. 

This  hated  Greek  monarchy  is  the 
pattern  which  the  British  have  employed 
in  India,  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  obtain  agents 
for  their  policies  of  exploitation.  This 
pattern  of  imperialism  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  tradition,  heritage,  or 
concepts  of  democracy  enjoyed  by  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  as  far  as 
possible  the  Senate  should  wipe  its  hands 
of  the  lackeys  who  have  been  scattered 
throughout  the  world  by  the  clever, 
empire-conscious  British  Government. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  pour 
out  the  money  of  American  taxpayers 
to  sustain  and  continue  the  basic  mis¬ 
takes  of  British  foreign  policy  in  Greece 
during  the  past  2  years.  The  American 
people,  Mr.  President,  are  anxious  to 
give  millions  for  clothing  and  food  for 
the  hungry,  but  they  are  not  willing  to 
expend  one  cent  to  maintain  a  corrupt 
and  venal  monarchy  any  place  in  this 
world.  The  Members  of  the  Senate  ought 
to  bear  this  in  mind  when  they  vote  on 
my  amendment. 

My  amendment  provides  not  only  for 
the  abolition  of  hereditary  offices  and 
titles,  but  it  provides  for  free  democratic 
elections  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  chief  executive  of  such  government 
and  the  membership  of  its  legislative 
body. 

For  a  people  famous  throughout  the 
world  for  their  love  of  liberty,  who  by 
their  heroic  deeds  have  inspired  poets 
for  centuries,  the  Greek  people  deserve 
a  chance  at  democratic  government  once 
more.  It  is  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  stupid 
to  pretend  that  the  present  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  any  way  represents  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  choice  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Greece.  It  is  pure,  unadulter¬ 
ated  sophistry  to  contend  that  the  Greek 
Government  has  the  support  of  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people,  when  in  truth  it  has 
merely  the  support  of  85  percent  of  those 
political  parties  with  seats  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  Greek  Parliament. 

Roughly,  half  of  all  the  Greek  politi¬ 
cal  parties  did  not  participate  in  the 


election  held  a  year  ago.  Not  only  did 
they  not  participate  but  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  did  did  not  vote  for 
candidates  now  sitting  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Supposedly,  more  than  a  million 
people  voted  in  those  elections;  yet  the 
fact  is  that  this  constitutes  roughly  15 
to  16  percent  of  the  population  of  Greece, 
and  of  this  percentage  many  did  not  vote 
for  the  present  Government.  In  other 
words,  85  percent  of  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment  members  support  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  this  85  percent  represents 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  people  who 
live  in  Greece. 

The  so-called  elections  recently  held  in 
Greece  were  in  no  sense  free  or  demo¬ 
cratic.  It  is  necessary,  if  one  is  to  make 
a  judgment  on  those  elections,  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  just  previous  to  the  elections 
civil  war  had  raged  in  Greece;  that  the 
country  was  occupied  by  British  troops; 
that  neither  the  press  nor  the  radio  was 
free;  that  election  campaigning  was  not 
allowed  in  any  genuine  sense.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  understand  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  control  of  the  existing  food  sup¬ 
plies.  It  is  most  relevant  to  remember 
that  the  Royalist  groups  were  armed 
while  their  opponents  were  not  armed. 
It  is  essential  to  understand  that  the  po¬ 
litical  leadership  of  the  existing  political 
parties  did  not  participate  nor  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  freely  and  ac¬ 
tively  in  those  elections.  The  most  clever 
apologist  in  our  State  Department  can¬ 
not  produce  the  facts  to  sustain  the  con¬ 
tention  that  free  and  democratic  elec¬ 
tions  were  held.  It  may  well  be,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  that  under  the  eyes  of  allied  ob¬ 
servers,  large  numbers  of  docile,  terror- 
ridden  peoples  were  herded  to  the  polls. 
It  is  impossible,  as  all  of  us  know,  for  out¬ 
side  observers  unfamiliar  with  the  his¬ 
tory  and  background  of  the  situation, 
with  no  understanding  of  the  confusion 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  trusted 
leaders,  to  render  an  accurate  judgment. 

If  those  elections,  Mr.  President,  were 
fair  and  democratic,  why  would  any  one 
object  to  the  provisions  that  free  and 
democratic  elections  should  now  be  held 
within  90  days  after  the  request  for  aid 
has  been  made? 

I  should  like  to  ask  at  this  point  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  report  by 
Arthur  Krock,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Tuesday,  April  1, 
1947.  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  by 
reading  Mr.  Krock’s  report,  except  just 
one  part  of  it: 

This  correspondent  today  read  a  report 
of  this  character: 

“I  feel,”  this  trained  observer  wrote,  “that, 
while  the  motives  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  combat  communism  are  the  very 
best,  he  is  repeating  the  same  mistake  which 
lost  us  Poland  and  other  areas  now  behind 
the  iron  curtain  and  conceivably  might  even 
lose  us  South  America.  This  mistake  is  in 
endorsing  the  worst  elements  of  reaction  in 
Greece  and  ignoring  the  center  and  and  the 
non-Communist  left.” 

He  continued: 

“All  responsible  and  reasonable  disinter¬ 
ested  Americans  with  whom  I  have  talked  in 
Greece  felt  that  our  money  would  go  down 
a  rat  hole  unless  political  stability  accompa¬ 
nies  .economic  stabilizing  and  that  any  sta¬ 
bility  is  simply  unobtainable  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  Government,  and  possibly  not  without 
new  elections  following  a  general  amnesty.” 
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And  that  is  what  my  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  for. 

“Whether  or  not  the  last  elections  were 
fair,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  a  substantial  sec¬ 
tion  of  Greek  public  opinion  feels  they  were 
not.  In  any  new  election  the  Left  stands  no 
chance  of  winning,  which  makes  denial  of 
the  electoral  test  by  the  Government  even 
stupider.” 

I  ask' permission  to  insert  all  of  Mr. 
Krock’s  statement  in  the  Record. 

There  be  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Greek  Government  Is  a  Difficult  Client 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  March  31. — Although  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  stressed  that  part  of  its 
newly  announced  foreign  policy  which  pro¬ 
vides  aid  for  the  Greek  people,  and  played 
down  the  aid  to  Turkey,  which  is  much  more 
strategic  from  a  military  standpoint,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  critics  of  the  current  government 
in  Athens  has  not  been  diverted  by  this 
tactic. 

These  critics  share  the  general  admiration 
of  the  western  world  for  the  gallant  Greek 
resistance  to  the  Axis,  and  the  widespread 
sympathy  for  the  economic  and  social  plight 
of  the  Hellenes.  But  this  has  not  removed  the 
objection  of  some  to  extending  the  proposed 
aid  while  the  Greeks  are  governed  as  at 
present,  or  distracted  others  from  insisting 
that  the  projected  Turkish  intervention  shall 
be  weighed  more  realistically  than  officially  it 
has  been.  Senator  Austin,  for  example,  in 
his  explanation  of  the  new  policy  to  the 
United  Nations,  discussed  the  Turkish  pro¬ 
gram  very  briefly  indeed. 


A  REPORT  FROM  GREECE 

The  provision  that  any  government  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  majority  may  request  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  plan  in  Greece  and  Turkey  is 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  point  that 
the  government  in  Athens  is  neither  truly 
representative  nor  democratic.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  passed  this  over  lightly  in  his  address  to 
Congress.  But  nearly  every  day  a  report 
comes  to  Washington  from  reliable  sources, 
sometimes  brought  in  person,  which  suggests 
that  Mr-.  Truman  made  an  understatement 
when  he  said  the  Greek  Government  is  not 
perfect.  This  correspondent  today  read  a 
report  of  this  character. 

“I  feel,”  this  trained  observer  wrote,  “that, 
while  the  motives  of  the  President’s  program 
to  combat  communism  are  the  very  best,  he 
is  repeating  the  same  mistake  which  lost  us 
Poland  and  other  areas  now  behind  the  iron 
curtain  and  conceivably  might  even  lose  us 
South  America.  This  mistake  is  in  endors¬ 
ing  the  worst  elements  of  reaction  in  Greece 
and  ignoring  the  center  and  the  non-Com- 
munist  left.” 

He  continued: 

“All  responsible  and  reasonably  disinter¬ 
ested  Americans  with  whom  I  have  talked  in 
Greece  felt  that  our  money  would  go  down  a 
rat  hole  unless  political  stability  accompanies 
economic  stabilizing,  and  that  any  stability 
is  simply  unobtainable  under  the  present 
Government,  and  possibly  not  without  new 
elections  following  a  general  amnesty. 

“Whether  or  not  the  last  elections  were 
fair,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  a  substantial  sec¬ 
tion  of  Greek  public  opinion  feels  they  were 
not.  In  any  new  election  the  Left  stands  no 
chance  of  winning,  which  makes  denial  of 
the  electoral  test  by  the  Government  even 
stupider. 

"The  announcement  that  the  United  States 
is  going  to  bail  out  Greece  has  served  to  im¬ 
pede  many  good  things  Paul  Porter  (the 
President’s  special  Ambassador)  wanted  the 
Athens  government  to  accomplish  on  the 
home  front.  It  was  also  the  signal  for  a  new 


campaign  of  repression  by  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  which  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  Soviet  NKVD  or  the  Yugoslav  OZNA 
(secret  police).” 

ARRESTS  BY  NIGHT 

This  observer,  who  would  not  be  quoted  in 
this  space  had  he  not  impressively  estab¬ 
lished  his  reliability,  disinterestedness,  and 
capacity  to  report  objectively,  further  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Ministry,  in  its  renewed  cam¬ 
paign  of  repression,  is  following  the  secret- 
police  technique  made  familiar  for  years  in 
Nazi  Germany,  Fascist  Italy  and  Spain,  Japan, 
and  Soviet  Russia.  Arrests  of  citizens  were 
made  between  midnight  and  5  o’clock  a.  m., 
and  within  24  hours  those  seized  were  de¬ 
ported  to  a  lonely  island  without  a  public 
trial. 

“In  one  3-day  period,”  he  added,  “after 
the  United  States  said  it  would  assume  po¬ 
litical  responsibility,  the  Greek  Government 
arrested  about  600  persons  in  Athens,  mostly 
professional — doctors,  lawyers,  etc. — and  sent 
them  away,  frankly  declaring  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  to  exercise  restraint.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  loudest  shouters  in 
support  of  the  United  States  are  Athens’ 
3,000  wealthiest  citizens  whom  the  Govern¬ 
ment  continues  to  protect  against  any  direct 
taxation  and  who,  with  their  gold  pounds, 
hardly  realize  there  is  any  inflation.  And 
the  rightists  and  extremists,  encouraged  by 
the  President’s  speech,  now  trumpet  that  the 
center  is  almost  as  traitorous  as  the  left 
because  it  doesn’t  make  humble  obeisance 
to  the  Government.” 

This  observer  concluded  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  as  much  as  he  detests  Commu¬ 
nists,  he  would  go  to  the  mountains  if  he 
were  a  citizen  of  Greece. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  the 
present  government  really,  genuinely  be¬ 
lieves  it  is  representative  of  the  people, 
it  has  nothing  to  fear.  That  is  just  as 
Mr.  Krock  has  reported.  If  it  is  a  free 
and  democratic  government,  it  will  not 
object  to  free  and  democratic  elections. 
Only  the  enemies  of  democracy  are 
afraid  of  the  voice  of  the  people.  The 
American  people  do  not  want  to  pour  out 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  sustain 
governments  which  essentially  are  royal¬ 
ist,  antidemocratic  in  their  hearts,  and 
who  are  not  supported  by  the  people. 
The  American  people  still  believe  that 
the  power  to  govern  is  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senators  who  have  favorably  reported 
this  legislation  exactly  how  many  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners  are  held  today  in  concen¬ 
tration  camps  by  the  present  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  may  say  that  prob¬ 
ably  there  are  not  very  many  prisoners 
held  at  one  time  in  Greece,  because 
political  prisoners  are  not  fed,  and  so 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  very  many  on 
hand  for  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  thinks  they  do  not  last  long? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  No. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  wish 
we  had  exact  information  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  prisoners  suffer, 
so  we  could  present  it  to  the  Senate  and 
to  Congress  while  this  bill  is  being  con¬ 
sidered. 

I  should  also  like  to  know  how  many 
Greek  political  prisoners  are  held  by  the 
British  in  Egypt  and  other  areas  under 
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British  control.  My  information  leads 
me  to  the  belief  that  the  number  of  such 
prisoners  runs  well  over  20,000. 

It  is  reported  from  Athens  by  the  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Overseas  News  Agency 
that  within  24  hours  after  the  President’s 
speech  on  Greece,  the  Government  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  arrested,  sentenced, 
and  deported  to  island  prisons  nearly  600 
leftists.  That  was  when  they  got  news 
of  the  President’s  speech.  That  is  what 
happened  in  the  city  of  Athens. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  present  govern¬ 
ment  is  free  and  democratic,  why  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Greeks  in 
political  concentration  camps?  Free  and 
democratic  elections  cannot  be  held  if 
political  tyranny  of  this  kind  continues. 
If  free  speech  and  free  press  exist  in 
Greece,  why  are  such  measures  neces¬ 
sary?  The  obvious  answer,  of  course,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  democratic  procedure 
and  democratic  liberties  do  not  exist  in 
Greece.  The  excuse  is  given  that  several 
thousand  Communists  in  the  mountains 
are  attempting  to  overthrow  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  those  people  now  fighting  in 
the  mountains  did  not  have  the  support 
of  the  Greek  populace,  would  not  the 
present  Greek  Army  be  able  to  disperse 
such  a  woeful  handful  of  men?  And  if 
the  men  and  women  now  fighting  in  the 
mountains  have  the  support  of  large  parts 
of  the  Greek  people,  is  not  this  by  itself 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  present 
Greek  Government  does  not  represent 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Greek  people? 
Remember,  Mr.  President,  the  average 
Greek  worker  is  paid  7,000  drachmas  a 
day,  but  he  needs  a  minimum  of  10,000 
drachmas  a  day  just  to  buy  for  his  family 
2,500  calories  of  food  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  roughly  500  calories  above  the 
starvation  limit.  Can  a  government 
which  enforces  a  regressive  taxation  sys¬ 
tem,  which  makes  no  effort  to  stop  dis¬ 
astrous  inflation,  ever  entertain  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  majority  of  its  people?  It 
must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  for 
such  a  government,  military  dictatorship 
is  necessary  if  it  is  to  remain  in  power. 

I  should  like  permission  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  remarkable  article  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Daniell,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine,  April  6,  1947. 
I  have  marked  parts  of  it  which  I  shall 
ask  to  have  printed.  I  wish  that  I  had 
time  to  read  the  whole  article  to  the 
Senate,  but  I  shall  read  a  few  short  ex¬ 
cerpts.  Mr.  Daniell  is  a  very  conserva¬ 
tive  and  reputable  correspondent.  I  am 
sure  everyone  will  agree  that  he  is  not 
given  to  exaggeration,  nor  is  he  given  to 
propaganda  in  the  articles  he  writes. 
He  is  an  accurate  reporter.  He  is  a  re¬ 
porter  upon  whom  the  readers  may  abso¬ 
lutely  depend.  He  simply  states  the  facts 
without  bias,  and  without  attempting  to 
distort  or  to  make  it  appear  that  one 
side  is  in  a  better  position  than  the  other. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cooper  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  yield  to  the  Senator  from. 
Nevada? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  a  question. 
He  has  shown  by  his  usual  logical  pres¬ 
entation  that  the  Government  of  Greece 
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probably  does  not  actually  represent  the 
people  of  Greece,  or  at  least  represents 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  people.  Is 
it  not  a  logical  conclusion  further  that 
Greece  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  simply  a 
pawn  in  this  game,  regardless  of  what 
her  government  is?  If  our  policy,  as  the 
President  has  laid  it  down,  conflicts  with 
the  Russian  policy,  then  whatever  gov¬ 
ernment  Greece  should  have,  we  would 
do  what  is  now  proposed  to  be  done,  and 
probably  would  follow  that  policy  into 
other  countries  regardless  of  what  kind 
of  governments  they  had.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  I  am  afraid  that  is  the  situa¬ 
tion.  I  am  afraid  we  are  giving  no  con¬ 
cern  whatever  to  the  kind  of  government 
we  propose  to  help.  I  heard  the  state¬ 
ment  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  “Oh,  well,  Greece  is  an  independ¬ 
ent  government,”  and  therefore  we 
should  help  her.  When  we  can  no  longer 
support  the  kind  of  government  that 
exists  in  Greece,  it  is  proposed  to  fall 
back  on  the  statement,  “Theirs  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  government,  and  therefore 
we  must  support  that  country.” 

I  cannot  go  along  with  that  kind  of  a 
proposal.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  want  to  go  along  with  such  a  pro¬ 
posal.  I  do  not  think  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  can  effectively  fight  communism  by 
doing  such  a  thing.  If  we  are  going  to 
fight  communism  we  must  have  some¬ 
thing  better  than  communism  with 
which  to  fight  it,  not  something  which 
is  far  worse  than  communism.  As  be¬ 
tween  communism  and  the  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  now  existing  in  Greece,  com¬ 
munism  is  a  bright  and  shining  star. 
There  is  a  much  better  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  than  communism,  and  it  is  a 
democracy.  Even  some  of  the  democra¬ 
cies  which  are  not  exactly  pure  democ¬ 
racies  are  much  better,  in  my  opinion, 
than  communism.  In  my  opinion,  com¬ 
munism  is  pretty  well  down  the  scale  in 
forms  of  government.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  communism  is  quite  as  far  down  the 
scale  as  is  the  kind  of  government  the 
Greek  people  are  afflicted  with  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  it  not  a  further 
logical  conclusion,  then,  that  almost 
throughout  the  ages — and  we  are  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have 
gone  before — whenever  for  any  reason 
one  country  wants  to  go  into  another 
country  for  interests  of  its  own,  it  finds 
reasons  for  doing  so?  Then,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  does  not  our  talk  about  the  kind 
of  governments  we  are  going  to  support, 
the  four  freedoms,  and  all,  fall  a  little 
flat? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes;  of 
course  it  falls  flat.  That  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  that  is  why  I  cannot  go  along 
with  Senators  who  say  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  “We  have  two  choices.”  I 
say,  let  us  make  a  third  choice.  Let  us 
lay  down  some  conditions.  Let  us  in¬ 
sist  that  the  situation  so  far  as  the 
Greek  Government  is  concerned,  be 
clarified  and  purified  and  improved  so 
that  it  meets  the  standards — not  the 


highest  standards,  but  acceptable  stand¬ 
ards  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Before  we  do  anything 
else  that  is  what  we  should  do.  A 
strange  thing  in  connection  with  this 
matter  is  that  if  we  would  do  such  a 
thing  there  would  not  be  civil  war  in 
Greece.  There  is  civil  war  in  Greece 
because  of  the  depression,  there  is  civil 
war  in  Greece  because  of  the  inefficiency 
and  the  inability  of  her  tyrannical  fascist 
government  to  do  the  job  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  is  supposed  to  do.  So  what  we 
should  do  in  Greece,  unless  we  want  to 
pour  money  down  a  rat  hole,  is  to  do 
first  things  first,  and  the  first  thing  to 
do  there  is  to  straighten  out  the  Greek 
Government. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes;  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  whatever  reason  we  want  to  go 
into  Greece  now,  whether  it  is  to  protect 
our  fuel  supply  in  Turkey  or  whether  it 
is  to  protect  the  Mediterranean  and  keep 
Russia  from  obtaining  full  possession  of 
the  Dardanelles — and  it  is  suspected  in 
rather  high  quarters  that  that  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  program — for 
whatever  reason  then,  we  would  take  oc¬ 
casion  to  find  an  excuse  to  go  into  Greece 
regardless  of  what  kind  of  a  government 
they  had.  Is  that  not  a  rather  logical 
conclusion? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes;  I 
am  compelled  to  reach  that  conclusion. 
So  long  as  the  President’s  new  policy  of 
interfering  in  civil  wars — and  he  has 
laid  it  down  in  so  many  words,  and  it  is 
the  new  policy — continues  to  be  Ameri¬ 
can  policy,  whatever  kind  of  government 
we  find  in  the  country  involved  is  not  of 
importance  to  the  policy;  that  does  not 
make  any  difference.  The  President  says 
that  hereafter  it  is  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  take  sides  in  any 
civil  war  or  strife  we  find  any  place  on 
earth.  That  is  a  new  policy  for  the 
United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
nation  has  ever  had  such  a  policy.  We 
complained  bitterly  during  the  War  Be¬ 
tween  the  States  when  England  was  more 
or  less  taking  one  side  in  the  struggle, 
and  she  had  to  pay  heavy  damages  when 
the  war  was  over  for  the  position  she 
took. 

The  President,  in  his  message  before 
the  joint  session  of  Congress,  said; 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

“By  armed  minorities” — that  is  a  civil 
war.  That  sounds  very  fine.  The  policy 
is  to  support  “free  peoples.”  But  we 
decide  who  are  the  “free  peoples.”  We 
decide  whether  the  “free  peoples”  are 
the  Greek  Royalist  Government  or  the 
poor  peasants  and  workers  in  Greece 
fighting  for  a  chance  to  live  and  a  chance 
to  feed  their  families  and  take  care  of 
their  families  and  escape  from  the  ter¬ 
rible  miseries  which  surround  them.  It 
is  proposed  that  we  go  into  Greece  and 
decide  who  are  the  “free  peoples”  of 
Greece.  Of  course,  that  is  what  nations 
always  do  when  they  intervene  in  civil 
wars.  They  pick  out  the  people  they  are 


going  to  help  and  try  to  cast  the  robe  of 
purity  around  them.  That  is  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  case. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  we  went  into  Greece, 
would  we  not  actually  suppress  the  very 
thing  we  would  like  to  see  exist  m  Greece, 
if  our  talk  means  anything? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  is 
true.  We  are  going  in  to  shoot  down  the 
very  people  for  whom  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  naturally  would  have  a  great  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  I  am  not  referring  to  the  Com¬ 
munists.  As  Arthur  Krock  has  pointed 
out,  it  is  the  middle  class.  It  is  not  the 
Communists  on  this  end  of  the  line  or  the 
Royalists  on  the  other  end,  but  it  is  the 
great  ordinary  common  people — those 
who  are  in  between.  They  are  the  ones 
who  would  be  shot  down. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes;  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  debate  brought  out  today,  I  think, 
very  clearly  that  the  crisis,  if  there  is  one, 
was  precipitated  by  the  withdrawal  of 
English  support  from  Greece.  Then  if 
we  rush  in  and  take  up  the  mantle  which 
England  has  cast  off,  are  we  not  simply 
picking  up  England’s  fight  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  time  to  form  a  clear  policy  of  our 
own? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes;  and 
we  are  making  a  great  mistake,  because 
the  English  people  are  very  clever  at  col¬ 
onization;  they  are  very  clever  at  work¬ 
ing  with  other  people.  They  have  made 
that  a  career.  They  have  an  excellent 
brand  of  diplomacy.  Our  diplomacy  is 
far  less  efficient  than  British  diplomacy. 
Yet  where  England  has  failed  dismally 
and  is  getting  out  because  she  has  failed, 
we  are  going  to  take  over,  and  we  have 
had  no  experience  in  that  sort  of  thing. 
Usually  the  British  go  into  another  coun¬ 
try  to  help  it;  they  make  it  pay  its  own 
way.  But  we  do  not  do  that.  We  go  in 
with  great  grants  out  of  our  Treasury 
and  try  to  make  the  program  succeed 
with  grants  from  our  Treasury.  The 
British  do  not  do  that.  I  feel  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  are  only  heading  for  serious 
trouble  when  we  attempt  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  the  British  have  failed  to  do. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Without  discussing 
the  merits  of  this  program,  whether  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  or  the  wrong  thing 
to  do — and  that  is  a  question  which 
could  be  debated — are  we  not  going  in 
to  stop  the  Russians  from  taking  over 
the  Dardanelles,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  oil  fields  in  Turkey?  Is  not  that  the 
logical  conclusion?  Without  debating 
whether  we  should  do  it  or  not,  should 
not  the  truth  be  told  to  the  American 
people? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes,  if 
that  threat  actually  exists.  I  have  not 
seen  any  evidence  that  Russia  wants  to 
take  over  the  oil  fields  or  take  over 
Greece,  or  even  Turkey.  What  Russia 
has  asked  for  is  the  right  to  fortify  the 
Dardanelles.  If  one  looks  at  the  map 
and  considers  the  position  of  Turkey,  he 
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will  see  what  a  magnificent  springboard 
it  offers  for  any  nation  which  wishes  to 
attack  Russia.  When  we  look  at  the 
Black  Sea,  we  must  remember  that  it  has 
2,000  miles  of  shore  line.  Russia  desires 
to  defend  herself.  She  wishes  to  build 
bases  around  her  country.  The  area 
around  the  Black  Sea  is  the  only  point 
on  the  compass  where  Russia  is  vulner¬ 
able.  One  can  very  readily  see  why  she 
would  rather  place  fortifications  on  the 
Dardanelles  than  fortify  the  entire 
shore  line  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Black 
Sea  reaches  up  into  the  bowels  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  It  is  the  right  road  to  travel  if 
we  want  to  attack  Russia.  Of  course 
Russia  knows  that,  so  Russia  wants  to 
protect  herself  by  building  fortifications 
on  the  Dardanelles.  Is  not  that  sensible? 

The  Senator  has  made  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  my  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  I  recall  that  more  than 
a  year  ago  the  War  Department — as  it 
should  have  done — figured  out  the  de¬ 
fense  of  America.  It  planned  bases  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  Philippines,  on  the  one 
side,  and  extending  into  the  Arctic  Circle 
in  a  northerly  direction.  The  other  leg 
of  the  horseshoe  was  in  the  Azores.  That 
is  what  the  War  Department  said  was 
needed  to  protect  America.  Those  were 
the  bases  which  it  claimed  were  needed; 
and  I  think  we  needed  them.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  plan  was  not  put  into 
operation  and  the  necessary  bases  es¬ 
tablished,  because  I  think  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  very  minimum  in  our  defenses, 
and  that  we  should  have  them. 

But  when  we  make  such  military  plans 
as  that,  how  can  we  say  that  Russia 
should  not  make  similar  plans  to  pro¬ 
tect  herself?  I  think  it  is  entirely  rea¬ 
sonable  that  Russia  should  be  given  the 
right  to  have  fortifications  and  protec¬ 
tion  on  the  Dardanelles.  The  Darda¬ 
nelles  is  free  to  everyone  to  use.  But, 
of  course,  in  time  of  war  it  is  a  path¬ 
way  into  the  interior  of  Russia.  I  do 
not  think  Russia  is  blind  to  that  fact. 
I  know  she  is  not.  I  know  that  if  she 
could  place  fortifications  on  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  they  would  cost  perhaps  1  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  fortifications  she 
would  have  to  have  on  the  entire  coast 
line  of  the  Black  Sea.  She  knows  that, 
and  so  do  we. 

We  are  going  into  Greece  and  Turkey 
with  our  flag  and  our  uniforms,  to  keep 
Russia  away  from  the  Dardanelles.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  determine,  that  is  the 
only  object.  Our  whole  purpose  and  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  keep  Russia  out  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  with  her  fortifications. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  was  brought  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  rather 
clearly  that  England  has  always  been 
able  to  stop  Russia  from  entering  the 
Dardanelles  area.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
England  has  followed  that  policy  for  a 
hundred  years.  She  has  kept  Russia  out 
of  the  Mediterranean.  She  has  kept 
Russia  from  having  a  warm-water  port. 

Mr.  MALONE.  She  stopped  Russia 
with  her  fleet  on  at  least  one  occasion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  As  the 
Senator  well  knows,  Britain  has  been  the 
mistress  of  the  seas  for  many  years,  and 


she  has  been  able  to  keep  Russia  at  bay. 
She  has  been  able  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  that  day  is  gone. 
Britain  is  no  longer  mistress  of  the  seas. 
We  are  taking  over  her  job.  She  can  no 
longer  keep  Russia  out  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  It  is  not  possible  for  her  to  do 
so,  so  we  step  in  and  assume  that  job. 
Why  we  should  assume  it,  God  only 
knows.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MALONE.  After  witnessing  two 
world  wars,  being  in  one  officially  and  in 
the  other  unofficially,  and  now  having 
this  responsibility,  I  have  long  since 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  vote  I 
cast  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  will  be 
on  one  basis  alone,  and  that  is  whether 
it  fits  the  policy  of  protecting  the  United 
States. 

My  next  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  this:  What  study  has  been 
made,  if  the  Senator  knows  of  any,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  would  be  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  Rus¬ 
sia  from  entering  the  Dardanelles? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  cannot 
see  that  our  intervention  in  that  area 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  I  hold  the  opposite  opinion.  I 
do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
our  defenses.  I  believe  that  our  defenses 
lie  entirely  outside  that  area. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  our  War 
Department  has  figured  out  the  defenses 
of  the  United  States  in  a  great  horseshoe, 
beginning  at  the  Azores  and  ending  in 
the  Philippines,  with  air  bases  all  along 
the  way.  I  think  that  is  the  way  to  de¬ 
fend  America.  I  think  that  was  a  fine 
plan.  It  was  designed  by  our  highest 
military  strategists. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  necessity  for 
us  to  build  air  bases  in  Turkey — at  least 
until  the  28th  of  February,  when  this 
new  plan  came  out.  So  far  as  I  know, 
such  a  plan  was  never  previously  pro¬ 
posed.  The  War  Department  was  a  little 
reluctant  to  propose  the  horseshoe  de¬ 
fense  plan  which  I  have  described,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  feared  that  the  American 
people  might  not  accept  it.  But  now  we 
have  gone  far  beyond  that  point.  We 
are  going  into  the  Mediterranean  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  build  air  bases  far  removed 
from  us,  bases  which  we  cannot  supply, 
bases  in  which  we  are  likely  to  be  caught 
if  there  is  any  trouble,  just  as  we  were 
caught  with  our  bases  in  the  Philippines. 
We  shall  probably  reap  the  same  results 
which  we  reaped  at  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  How  much  closer  would 
the  Russian  armed  forces  be  to  the 
United  States  of  America  than  they  are 
at  this  moment  if  they  were  allowed  to 
come  through  the  Dardanelles? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  They 
would  not  be  any  nearer  to  the  United 
States.  They  are  very  close  to  us  now 
over  the  North  Pole.  That  is  the  place 
where  this  Nation  is  vulnerable  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  through  Alaska  and  through  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Russia  is  a  very  close 
neighbor  of  the  United  States  in  that 
area.  She  is  many  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  us  by  way  of  Turkey.  That  is 
a  long  distance  away,  halfway  around 
the  world.  But  across  the  Arctic  Circle 


Russia  is  a  very  close  neighbor  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  next  observation 
on  which  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  opinion  is  this:  Supposing  we  agree 
with  Russia  on  a  situation  in  which  we 
would  both  be  admitted  to  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  including  England:  supposing 
we  are  all  friendly  and  at  peace,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  agreement 
upon  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  is 
an  agreement  which  should  be  worked 
out.  That  is  an  agreement  which  is  more 
or  less  on  the  way.  It  is  an  agreement 
that  should  be  worked  out  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  was  created  to  immunize  fever  spots. 
That  is  one  of  the  world’s  fever  spots,  and 
I  am  certain  that  it  can  be  dealt  with 
around  the  conference  table  in  a  peace¬ 
able  way,  which  is  the  way  we  envisioned 
it  when  we  created  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  our  hostile  move — I  must  conclude 
that  that  is  what  it  is — in  connection 
with  the  anouncement  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  we  are  there 
to  stop  Russia’s  form  of  government  at 
the  borders  of  Greece  would  promote 
such  an  agreement? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  No.  I 
think  that  our  threat  in  Turkey  and  in 
Greece  is  primarily  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
agreement  we  have  been  having  in  the 
United  Nations  and  which  we  have  re¬ 
cently  witnessed  in  Moscow.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  expect  other  than  that. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  can  expect  to 
reach  an  agreement  around  the  confer¬ 
ence  table  when  we  have  a  program  such 
as  the  one  outlined  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Does  the  Senator,  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  answer  he  has  just 
made,  think  this  has  made  the  solution 
of  the  German  problem  any  less  difficult? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  It  has 
made  the  solution  of  the  German  prob¬ 
lem  absolutely  impossible — not  only  the 
German  problem,  but  all  the  other  prob¬ 
lems  and  controversies  that  stand  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  powers,  Russia  and 
the  United  States.  Conditions  can  only 
drag  on  from  bad  to  worse. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Of  course  I  have  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  my  able  friend  upon  that 
point.  I  think  I  would  rather  follow,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  the  opinion  of  our 
great  Secretary  of  State,  George  Mar¬ 
shall.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  Mar¬ 
shall’s  position  with  respect  to  this  meas¬ 
ure,  but  I  think  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume 
that  he  did  not  go  to  Russia  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  problem  we  are 
now  discussing,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
his  judgment,  after  having  been  closely 
allied  with  the  Russians  during  the 
great  war  and  having  a  world  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  dealing  with  all  types  and  kinds 
of  people,  that  a  move  of  this  kind  would 
strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  his 
hand  in  the  conferences  at  Moscow.  That 
is  my  position;  and  I  cannot  help  but 
think  that  it  is  George  Marshall’s  posi¬ 
tion  also,  or  he  would  not  have  gone  to 
Russia  under  the  circumstances. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  correct  in  his  statement 
that  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  knew 
about  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
he  is  the  author  of  the  plan.  I  think  it 
is  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  may  be.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  is. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  certainly  think  he  is  at 
least  favorable  to  the  plan,  or  he  would 
not  be  where  he  is  at  this  moment.  The 
only  point  I  am  making  is  that  a  man 
who  has  occupied  the  world  position 
which  George  Marshall  has  occupied 
during  the  last  few  years  has  undoubtedly 
weighed  this  proposition  carefully  and 
reached  a  very  definite  conclusion  as  to 
what  effect,  if  any,  it  might  have  upon 
the  conference  now  proceeding  in 
Moscow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  that.  However,  the  Senator 
well  knows  that  many  well-laid  plans 
backfire  and  do  not  work  out  the  way 
it  was  hoped  they  would. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  know  that.  I  do  not 
assert  that  George  Marshall  has  all  the 
wisdom  in  the  world.  He  has  no  monop¬ 
oly  of  ft.  The  able  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  may  be  correct  in  his  conclusions. 
Time  will  tell.  We  have  to  take  one  or 
the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  which  is 
presented.  I  submit  that  either  road  we 
take  is  a  dangerous  one.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  judgment  as  to  which  way 
we  should  go  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  world’s  affairs. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Of 
course  it  has  been  a  very  difficult  road. 
Russia  has  adopted  an  obstinate  and,  I 
think,  stupid  policy  of  negation  for  many 
months,  and  certainly  her  policies  and 
her  position  in  world  affairs  have  been 
enough  to  try  a  saint.  I  think  we  must 
admit  that.  It  is  not  an  easy  problem  to 
work  out.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  work  it  out  by  launching  in 
Turkey  a  military  threat  to  Russia.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  expect  to  reach 
an  amicable  agreement  with  Russia  when 
we  have  that  kind  of  a  proposal  in  the 
making. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  one  more  observation  along  that 
line,  I  will  say  that  I  have  never  consid¬ 
ered  the  situation  so  serious  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  military  threat  as  many 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  in  this  debate.  We  have  cre¬ 
ated  more  fui’or  and  fuss  in  this  coun¬ 
try  regarding  the  question  of  war  with 
Russia  than  has  been  created  in  any 
other  place  on  the  globe.  I  have  never 
read  a  statement  by  anyone  in  authority 
in  Russia  that  indicates  what  has  been 
indicated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
that  we  are  leading  this  country  to  war. 
I  have  never  seen  a  statement  come  out 
of  Russia  that  indicated  that  the  policy 
which  we  are  pursuing  in  advocating  the 
Greek-Turkish  loan  was  a  policy  of  war 
against  Russia.  There  may  be  some 
statements  along  that  line.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  newspapers  daily  and  I  have 
seen  some  critical  statements  coming 
from  the  Russian  press  and  from  some 
of  the  leaders  in  the  political  life  of  that 
nation,  but  I  have  never  seen  anyone  go 
so  far  as  those  who  are  opposed  to  this 


loan  have  constantly  gone  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  in  some  instances  by 
gentlemen  who  are  not  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
proposing  to  do  any  more — in  fact,  we 
are  proposing  to  do  less,  as  I  see  it — than 
the  British  have  been  doing  ever  since 
the  war  in  both  Turkey  and  Greece.  I 
have  never  seen  any  protests  upon  the 
part  of  the  Russian  people  with  respect 
to  what  Great  Britain  has  been  doing  in 
Greece  with  her  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  soldiers  there,  loaning  money  to 
Greece,  and  selling  her  military  equip¬ 
ment,  and  being  all  the  time  back  of 
Turkey  both  during  the  war  and  since 
the  war. 

If  I  understand  the  situation  correctly, 
when  Great  Britain  moves  out  of  Turkey 
and  Greece  we  will  take  over  under  much 
less  favorable  circumstances,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  military  venture,  than 
Great  Britain  has  experience  ever  since 
VE-day. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Of  course 
Britain  went  into  Greece  during  the  war 
and  is  getting  out  of  Greece  now  that  the 
war  is  over. 

The  Senator  complains  about  alarmist 
statements  which  were  made  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to  read 
to  him  what  a  distinguished  American 
had  to  say  on  March  12  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  Senator  was 
present.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  thought  the  situation  was  so  seri¬ 
ous  that  he  came  before  Congress  per¬ 
sonally  and  delivered  a  message  under 
the  most  solemn  of  conditions.  This  is 
his  first  sentence: 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  world  today  necessitates  my  ap¬ 
pearance  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  foreign  policy  and  the  national  secur¬ 
ity  of  this  country  are  involved. 

Then  the  President  continued  his  ad¬ 
dress.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  solemn 
occasion  than  that  one.  The  President 
further  said: 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  broad  implications 
involved  if  the  United  States  extends  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  these  implications  with  you  at  this 
time. 

The  President  did  not  deceive  us  any; 
I  am  not  calling  the  President  an  alarm¬ 
ist,  but  I  do  not  think  any  statement 
which  has  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  could  be  more  alarming  than  the 
President’s  statement  on  March  12.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  serious  situation  exists. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  further  yield,  let  me  say  that 
I  agree  with  him  that  the  situation  is  ser¬ 
ious.  A  moment  ago  I  said  that  either 
horn  of  the  dilemma  which  we  take  will 
lead  us  down  a  dangerous  road.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  in  view  of  the 
conditions  which  now  exist  throughout 
the  world. 

The  President  did  come  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  that  message,  and  it  is  a  se¬ 
rious  one,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
President  sincerely  and  honestly  believes 
that  this  is  the  only  step  which  will  keep 
the  peace.  In  my  humble  judgment,  that 
is  his  position,  and  it  is  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mi*.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  And  it  is 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 


rado,  likewise,  that  whatever  he  is  doing 
has  those  same  objectives.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  Senator  over  his  objec¬ 
tives,  and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
President  is  absolutely  sincere  in  what 
he  is  doing,  and  that  he  believes  it  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
that  we  take  the  action  he  has  suggested. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  Of  course, 
it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  take 
that  position. 

I  am  not  charging  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  nor  am  I  charging 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Senators  who 
do  not  agree  with  my  position.  I  want 
the  Senator  to  understand  my  position. 
I  believe  that  we  face  two  horns  of  a 
dilemma,  as  he  has  .mentioned,  and  that 
either  one  of  them’  is  bad  enough.  So 
I  am  trying  to  find  a  middle  course  which 
will  be  devoid  of  the  dangers  attaching 
to  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma  which 
we  are  facing.  My  intentions  and  my 
objections  and  my  motives  are  just  as 
good  as  those  of  any  other  person  who 
is  attempting  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
can  question  the  sincerity  and  integrity 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado.  No 
one  has  ever  done  so  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  disagreed  with  the  Senator,  but 
no  one  has  ever  questioned  his  sincerity 
of  purpose  in  relation  to  any  of  the  great 
and  important  matters  vstfiich  frequently 
come  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States;  and  I  am  always  glad  to  listen 
to  the  views  the  able  Senator  expresses 
from  time  to  time,  even  though  I  may 
disagree  with  him. 

Let  me  ask  the  able  Senator  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Does  he  believe  that  the  policy 
upon  which  we  are  embarking  is  an  im¬ 
perialistic  policy? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
exactly  call  it  an  imperialistic  policy, 
because  I  am  not  too  well  informed  as 
to  what  our  motives  are  with  respect  to 
the  petroleum  deposits  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  will  say  that  it  has  some  of 
the  earmarks  of  imperialism.  We  have 
discovered  the  greatest  petroleum  de¬ 
posits  in  all  the  world,  and  we  know 
that  the  State  Department  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  oil  companies — the  Standard  Oil 
companies — have  been  working  for  years 
to  settle  the  difficulties  between  other 
nations  so  that  the  American  private 
oil  companies  can  have  ownership  of 
that  oil.  I  call  that  imperialism,  and 
I  think  that  oil  will  be  extracted  from 
the  earth  and  those  resources  will  be 
exploited  for  profit.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  State  Department  or  the 
United  States  Government  has  laid  down 
any  policies  of  reimbursement  to  the  poor, 
miserable  natives  who  have  lived  such 
lives  of  hardship  in  that  area.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  to  be  reimbursed 
for  the  removal  of  that  great  natural 
resource,  but  I  fear  that  they  will  not 
be  taken  care  of. 

If  it  is  our  purpose  to  go  into  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  extract  that  very  valuable 
deposit  of  petroleum,  then  I  say  we  are 
getting  very  close  to  a  policy  of  imperial¬ 
ism,  as  I  understand  the  term. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield,  and  then  I  shall 
not  interrupt  him  further. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  purport  of  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  which  he  is  going  to  submit  in  due 
course,  as  I  understand.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  pending  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  No;  it  is 
not. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  But  it  deals  with  the  oil 
situation.  I  shall  support  that  amend¬ 
ment  because,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  slightest  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Government  is  making 
this  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  order 
to  protect  the  private  oil  interests  that 
now  are  in  the  Middle  East — not  at  all. 
I  shall  support  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  going  to 
offer  along  that  line. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  think  the  amendment 
is  a  good  one,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  necessary;  but  in  order  to  make  the 
position  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  clear  and  certain,  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  that  amendment. 

I  support  the  Greek-Turkish  loan 
solely  on  the  theory  that  in  my  judgment 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  United  States.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  now  to  look  far  down  the  mountain¬ 
side  into  the  future,  and  not  just  con¬ 
sider  the  situation  momentarily,  as  we 
are  discussing  it  now. 

I  may  be  wrong;  I  do  not  say  I  am  in¬ 
fallible;  but  I  certainly  hope  I  am  right. 

In  the  great  issues  that  come  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  do  the 
best  I  can,  as  every  other  Senator,  I  am 
certain,  does.  I  pray  that  God  Almighty 
will  give  us  some  light  to  enable  us  to 
see  aright  in  regard  to  the  issue  before 
us,  solely  in  the  interest  of  free  men  and 
women  everywhere. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  and  I 
think  he  is  searching  for  the  right  road 
in  that  connection.  I  certainly  hope  he 
finds  it;  I  hope  he  is  correct,  because  as 
I  contemplate  what  is  likely  to  happen 
in  the  Senate  a  few  days  from  now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  will  have  his  way  in  this  matter. 
So  I  am  tremendously  interested  in  hav¬ 
ing  him  be  right.  I  reluctantly  disagree 
with  him  at  the  present  time;  I  see  these 
things  somewhat  differently  from  the 
way  he  sees  them.  But  I  have  no  quar¬ 
rel  at  all  with  his  objectives  or  his  pur¬ 
poses  or  his  hopes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  somewhat  con¬ 
fused  in  regard  to  one  statement  con¬ 
tained  in  the  address  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  made  before  the  joint  session  of 
Congress.  I  mention  this  in  line  with 
the  discussion  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  read 
the  following  statement  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  address  to  the  joint  session  of 
Congress : 

The  seeds  of  totalitarian  regimes  are  nur¬ 
tured  by  misery  and  want.  They  spread  and 
grow  in  the  evil  soil  of  poverty  and  strife. 
They  reach  their  full  growth  when  the  hope 
of  a  people  for  a  better  life  has  died. 


I  think  it  is  well  known  and  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  governments  of  both 
countries  which  we  intend  to  enter  are 
totalitarian.  From  what  totalitarian 
government  are  we  to  protect  these  coun¬ 
tries?  I  address  the  question  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  or  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  So  far  as 
Greece  is  concerned,  they  have  a  tyran¬ 
nical  dictatorship,  and  it  is  a  totalitarian 
government.  The  Government  of  Tur¬ 
key  is,  I  think,  a  much  more  democratic 
government  than  is  that  of  Greece, 
although  it,  too,  is  a  Fascist  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Very  few  of  the  rights  which 
are  so  precious  to  our  people  who  believe 
in  democracy  are  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  Turkey.  But  I  think  the  Government 
of  Greece  is  much  lower  in  the  scale  of 
government  than  is  the  Government  of 
Turkey.  Of  course,  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Turkey  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  Government  of  Turkey  prior  to 
World  War  I.  But  it  lacks  a  great  deal 
of  being  a  government  which  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  its  ideals  of 
democracy  and  right  living,  can  approve. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Apparently  we  are 
supporting  the  governments  of  both 
these  nations,  and  could  it  be  that  the  in¬ 
ference  is  that  we  are  protecting  them 
from  the  totalitarian  Government  of 
Russia? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  that  is  the  reason  for  our 
military  manueuver,  to  protect  Greece 
from  infiltration,  and  Turkey  from  out¬ 
side  pressure  or  coercion. 

Mr.  MALONE.  From  the  Russian 
Government? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  From  the 
Russian  Government. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  proceed  with 
Mr.  Daniell’s  splendid  article  in  the  New 
York  Times,  I  wish  to  read  two  short 
paragraphs.  He  says: 

It  will  take  more  than  the  injection  of 
dollars  to  put  things  right,  as  the  British 
have  learned  to  their  sorrow. 

He  is  talking  about  Greece. 

Nor  will  the  cure  be  effected  speedily. 

Later  in  this  splendid  article  he  says: 

General  reaction  to  President  Truman's 
proposals  is  to  accept  them — 

This  refers  to  the  reaction  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks — 

General  reaction  to  President  Truman’s 
proposals  is  to  accept  them  as  a  just  reward 
for  the  long  struggle  against  their  latest  in¬ 
vaders,  the  Italians  and  Germans.  The  more 
cynically  minded  smile  and  say  that  if  the 
United  States  is  terrified  of  Russia,  she,  no 
doubt,  is  willing  to  pay  her  frontier  guards 
lavishly. 

There  is  something  for  us  to  consider. 
That  is  what  the  Greeks  are  saying,  that 
if  we  are  terrified  of  Russia,  we  should 
be  able  to  pay  her  frontier  guards,  such 
as  Greece  and  Turkey,  lavishly. 

Mr.  Daniell  continues: 

For  the  concept  of  America  here  Is  based 
on  Hollywood  movies  largely  and  consists  of 
a  picture  of  a  land  where  everybody  owns 
a  sleek,  shiny  car,  a  lavish  home  and  gen¬ 
erally  makes  a  million  dollars  before  he  dies. 


Among  the  extreme  right,  American  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  domestic  troubles  of  Greece 
has  encouraged  extravagant  talk  of  an  im¬ 
minent  war  with  Russia. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  said  he  had 
not  heard  of  any  talk  of  war  except  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

On  the  March  day,  when  the  nation  cele¬ 
brated  its  liberation  from  the  Turks  in  1821, 
Royalist  groups  sang  songs  in  which  there 
was  a  warning  to  Stalin  that  “Truman  and 
the  atom  bomb  will  make  dust  out  of  you.” 

That  should  make  a  very  gruesome 
kind  of  a  song,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  para¬ 
graph  I  wish  to  read,  because  it  shows 
how  this  relief  is  handled  in  a  country 
like  Greece.  They  have  had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  relief,  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak]  pointed  out 
a  few  moments  ago.  Mr.  Daniell  pro¬ 
ceeds: 

Another  factor  which  may  help  is  that, 
without  security,  rich  Greeks  who  formerly 
kept  their  capital  abroad  may  bring  it  home 
and  submit  to  taxation.  Peasants  and  re¬ 
tailers  likewise  have  been  hoarding  gold 
sovereigns  in  fear  Qf  foreign  invasion  and 
the  necessity  for  flight.  With  the  release  of 
this  money  and  the  flow  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices,  the  desire  to  work,  which  is  not  very 
strong  right  now,  may  return.  It  must,  if 
Greece  is  to  recover  and  stand  on  her  own 
feet  when  her  present  troubles  are  over. 

In  other  words,  the  thing  that  is  going 
to  save  Greece  is  what  is  going  to  save 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  is,  a  little 
sweat  and  a  little  hard  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  in¬ 
sert  the  marked  portions  of  this  splendid 
article  in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  will  take  more  than  the  injection  of 
dollars  to  put  things  right,  as  the  British 
have  learned  to  their  sorrow.  Nor  will  the 
cure  be  effected  speedily. 

»  •  *  *  » 

The  next  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  vast 
quantities  of  cheap  American  motion  picture 
and  adventure  magazines  which  drape  and 
obscure  the  news  kiosks,  which,  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  average  about  three  to  the  block. 
The  shops  are  full  of  luxury  goods,  such  as 
have  not  been  seen  in  London  since  the  war 
began,  and  all  imported  since  liberation  with 
borrowed  funds,  to  be  sold  at  inflated  prices 
to  the  well-to-do. 

The  reason  for  this  anomaly  in  a  land  of 
hunger,  violence,  and  terror  is  not  hard  to 
find.  A  large  part  of  80,000,000  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  which  Brittain  lent  to  Greece  has  been 
used  to  import  expensive  articles  like  radios, 
wrist  watches,  and  cosmetics,  instead  of 
wheat,  fats,  clothing,  and  shoes,  so  desperate¬ 
ly  needed  in  the  country  outside  the  capital. 
The  same  thing  will  happen  to  American  dol¬ 
lars  unless  we  devise  some  more  effective 
method  of  controlling  their  expenditure  than 
the  British  have  done.  The  British  on  the 
scene,  who  will  soon  turn  over  their  function 
to  their  American  successors,  are  the  first  to 
admit  this  and  to  warn  against  repetition  of 
their  methods,  which  consisted  largely  of 
serving  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  truth  is  there  is  no  effective  control  of 
imports  and  the  Government  has  been  unable 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  business  interests 
for  importation  of  articles  which  bring  high 
prices  and  handsome  profits,  such  as  new 
American  automobiles,  British  bicycles,  and 
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pure  silk.  There  is  no  rationing  of  food  and 
price  controls  are  a  Joke.  There  is  no  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  currency  and  all  rents  and  large 
contracts  provide  for  payment  in  gold,  which 
the  Government  has  to  import  to  sell,  with 
results  that  have  been  ruinous  for  its  foreign 
exchange.  Legally,  the  exchange  is  fixed  at 
5,000  dachmas  to  the  dollar,  but  the  black- 
market  price  ranges  from  6,000  to  7,000. 

Prime  Minister  Maximos  gets  a  salary  of 
1,000,000  drachmas  monthly.  *  *  * 

Twenty  months  ago  clothing,  textiles,  and 
shoes  worth  $13,000,000  began  arriving  at 
Piraeus.  Most  of  the  6,000-ton  shipment  re¬ 
mains  unopened  in  the  warehouses.  Months 
of  effort  to  have  it  released  and  distributed 
were  fruitless,  and  only  in  the  last  days  of 
March  did  it  begin  to  trickle  out  at  the  rate 
of  500,000,000  drachmas’  worth  a  day  through 
retail  shops  which  collected  3  percent  from 
the  Government  for  disposing  of  it. 

The  British  proposed  that  it  be  released  at 
one-third  of  cost  to  poorly  paid  civil  servants, 
of  which  there  are  some  80,000,  but  they 
encountered  only  excuses  for  delay,  whereas 
the  real  reason  is  that  if  it  were  put  on  the 
market  it  would  force  down  prices  of  private¬ 
ly  owned  stocks  in  the  shops. 

*  *  *  *  * 

For  Greece’s  trouble  is  not  only  economic. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  gravest  trouble 
or  which  must  be  brought  to  a  halt  before 
the  other  is  cured.  To  this  correspondent,  it 
seems  that  there  can  be  no  sound  economy 
here  until  the  bitter  feuds  which  divide  the 
people  of  the  same  family  can  be  reconciled 
and  conciliated,  but  members  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  seem  inclined  to  other  methods  and 
are  now  planning  extensive  military  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  leftist  bands  in  the  north. 

Officially,  the  Government  has  declared 
war  on  all  bands,  whether  of  left  or  right, 
but  in  practice  it  seems  somewhat  less  than 
impartial.  For  instance,  recently  when  a 
rightist  leader  slew  some  Communists  he 
was  extolled  by  Government  spokesmen  as 
a  hero,  but  when  he  in  turn  was  slain  by 
Communists,  General  Zervas,  Minister  of 
Public  Order,  said: 

“We  will  answer  terrorism  with  terrorism 
ten  times  as  strong,  disaster  with  disaster  ten 
times  as  strong,  and  slaughter  ten  times 
greater.  And  this  is  not  anti-Christian,  be¬ 
cause  God  has  taught  us  how  to  behave  to 
anti-Christian  Communists,  who  have  sold 
their  souls  to  the  devil.” 

The  Government  points  with  pride  to  the 
statement  that  it  represents  85  percent  of  the 
legal  loyal  parties,  to  the  amnesty  it  offered 
the  rebels  who  would  give  up  arms  and  sur¬ 
render,  and  it  claims  to  believe  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  democracy.  But  those  who  ques¬ 
tion  this  are  not  all  Communists.  Themi- 
stokles  Sophoulis,  former  prime  minister, 
who  refused  to  join  the  coalition,  declared 
to  this  correspondent  that  the  Government 
is  “stifling  civil  liberties.”  The  87-year-old 
leader  asesrted  that  thousands  of  Greeks  have 
been  exiled  to  islands  without  trial  on  mere 
police  .denunciation,  and  said  that  the  civil 
service  was  being  purged  of  political  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  regime  and  coercion  was  being 
used  in  the  Army  against  reading  anything 
but  approved  party  newspapers. 

Sophoulis  also  ridiculed  the  Government’s 
claim  to  represent  85  percent  of  the  people, 
pointing  out  that,  while  it  was  true  that  it 
represented  that  much  of  Parliament,  it  was 
probably  representative  of  less  than  half  the 
people.  Besides  the  Communists,  who  may 
represent  15  percent  of  the  7,000,000  popu¬ 
lation,  he  said  his  own  party  represented  20 
percent,  and  half  a  dozen  smaller  parties 
represented  together  about  as  much  more. 

In  his  view  Greek  public  opinion  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  radical  change  toward  conciliation 
since  the  election  was  held.  He  advocated 
an  early  election. 

General  reaction  to  President  Truman’s 
proposals  is  to  accept  them  as  a  just  reward 
for  the  long  struggle  against  their  latest 
invaders — the  Italians  and  Germans.  The 


more  cynically  minded  smile  and  say  that  if 
the  United  States  is  terrified  of  Russia,  she 
no  doubt  is  willing  to  pay  her  frontier  guards 
lavishly.  For  the  concept  of  America  here  is 
based  on  Hollywood  movies  largely  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  picture  of  a  land  where  everybody 
owns  a  sleek,  shiny  car,  a  lavish  home,  and 
generally  makes  a  million  dollars  before  he 
dies. 

Among  the  extreme  right,  American  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  domestic  troubles  of  Greece 
has  encouraged  extravagant  talk  of  an  immi¬ 
nent  war  with  Russia,  and  on  the  March  day 
when  the  nation  celebrated  its  liberation 
from  the  Turks  in  1821,  Royalist  groups  sang 
songs  in  which  there  was  a  warning  to  Stalin 
that  “Truman  and  the  atom  bomb  will  make 
dust  out  of  you.” 

***** 

Another  factor  which  may  help  is  that, 
with  security,  rich  Greeks  who  formerly  kept 
their  capital  abroad  may  bring  it  home  and 
submit  to  taxation.  Peasants  and  retailers 
likewise  have  been  hoarding  gold  sovereigns 
in  fear  of  foreign  invasion  and  the  necessity 
for  flight.  With  the  release  of  this  money 
and  the  flow  of  goods  and  services,  the  desire 
to  work,  which  is  not  very  strong  right  now, 
may  return.  It  must  if  Greece  is  to  recover 
and  stand  on  her  own  feet  when  her  present 
troubles  are  over. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  since  the  liberation  of  Greece,  more 
than  $850,000,000  worth  of  goods,  includ¬ 
ing  UNRRA  supplies,  have  been  sent  into 
the  country;  yet,  by  common  consent, 
Greece’s  economy  is  acknowledged  to  be 
worse  off  today  than  before.  That  was 
the  point  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  LMr.  Dworshak]  brought  out  a 
few  moments  ago,  that  UNRRA  relief, 
help  from  the  United  States  and  from 
Great  Britain,  has  amounted  to  $850,- 
000,000  since  the  war,  yet  Greece  is  in 
worse  condition  than  she  was  before.  So 
why  should  we  expect  that  the  $250,000,- 
000  now  planned  to  be  spent  under  the 
bill  would  perform  any  great  miracle?  It 
simply  will  not  do  it. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  several  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  additional  dollars  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  proven,  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  its  basic  incompetence  either 
to  deal  with  the  economic  or  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation.  What  happened  to  the 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  the  fate  of  the  additional  three 
hundred  millions.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  current  expenditures  of  the 
Greek  Government  for  its  armed  forces 
are  running  at  an  annual  rate  of, 
roughly,  $240,000,000.  They  will  use  up 
all  the  money  in  1  year  with  the  Army. 

If  we  are  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  tyranny  of  the  present  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment,  what  portion  of  the  funds  we 
are  to  provide  will  actually  go  into  re¬ 
construction?  Of  course,  the  answer  is: 
Not  one  thin  dime.  And  if  the  present 
Greek  Government  is  never  able  to  es¬ 
tablish  real  order,  never  able  to  attain 
genuine  support  of  the  Greek  people, 
how  will  our  funds  be  used  effectively  for 
reconstruction  of  the  Greek  economy? 

The  Associated  Press  carried  a  dis¬ 
patch  on  April  7  stating  that  the  Greek 
Parliament  appropriated  $40,000  as  a 
dowry  for  Princess  Catherine,  the  sister 
of  King  Paul,  who  is  to  be  married  very 
shortly  to  a  British  officer.  Here  is  a  na¬ 
tion,  many  of  whose  people  are  starving 
to  death,  a  nation  which  is  asking  for 
help  from  the  United  States  Treasury, 
and  yet  their  Parliament,  according  to 


the  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  April  7, 
appropriates  $40,000  for  a  dowry  for  a 
princess.  Of  course,  she  will  have  an  ex¬ 
pensive  wedding,  and  the  United  States 
Treasury  will  have  to  stand  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  it. 

Obviously,  until  a  genuine  political  de¬ 
mocracy  is  established  in  Greece,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  restore  the  economy  of 
Greece.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  as  plain 
as  anything  on  this  earth.  The  mere 
military  conquest  of  this  people,  the  mere 
saddling  on  this  people  of  a  mercenary 
army,  can  never  create  conditions  of  po¬ 
litical  stability.  A  mercenary  army  is 
what  this  bill  provides  for. 

If  Senators  do  not  believe  that,  I 
want  them  to  read  carefully  paragraph 
3  on  page  3  of  the  bill.  It  provides  for  a 
mercenary  army,  and  the  army  is  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernments. 

The  mere  military  conquest  of  this 
people,  the  mere  saddling  on  this  people 
of  a  mercenary  army  devoted  to  an  out¬ 
worn  and  hated  monarchy,  can  never 
create  those  conditions  of  political  sta¬ 
bility  under  which  the  economy  itself 
can  be  improved.  We  must  face  the 
blunt  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  Greece  can  only  be  restored  when 
a  genuinely  democratic  government, 
supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Greek  people,  is  established.  Otherwise, 
the  funds  which  we  have  now  been  asked 
to  appropriate  will  be  wasted,  will  be 
thrown  away,  in  precisely  the  same  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  the  past  2  years  have  been. 
Remember  that  despite  the  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  millions,  the  economic  sit¬ 
uation  in  Greece  is  worse,  worse,  worse, 
not  better,  and  if  we  now  commit  our¬ 
selves  to  a  half  billion  or  a  billion  a  year 
to  subjugate  the  Greek  people  with 
bayonets  to  a  government  which  they 
hate,  we  will  never  be  able  to  restore  the 
Greek  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  require¬ 
ment  for  defeating  communism  in  Greece 
is  thd  establishment  of  a  democracy — a 
genuine  political  democracy — in  Greece. 
Whether  or  not  the  Senate  is  determined 
to  have  a  genuinely  democratic  Greece 
is  the  issue.  Let  us  be  clear.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  political  democracy  in  Greece.  If 
we  do  not  base  our  foreign  policy  on  a 
political  democracy,  we  are  engaging  in 
imperialism,  either  our  own  or  someone’s 
imperialism,  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  corrupt  monarchy.  In  using  the 
American  taxpayers’  money  to  foster  an 
unwanted  military  tyranny,  it  would  be, 
by  the  most  conservative  standards,  a 
colossally  stupid  piece  of  international 
effrontery.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  a 
complete  waste  of  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money.  America  could  gain  nothing 
but  hatred  by  such  a  policy.  It  would 
profit  no  one;  it  would  cultivate  and 
breed  communism;  it  would  prove  that 
the  peoples  throughout  the  democratic 
world  cannot  look  to  America  for  encour¬ 
agement. 

I  shall  ask  now  that  I  be  not  inter¬ 
rupted  until  I  conclude.  I  have  a  few 
more  pages,  and  I  will  go  ahead  as  fast 
as  I  can,  because  the  hour  is  growing 
late. 

If  our  aim  is  to  stop  the  spread  of 
communism  and  the  expansion  of  Soviet 
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Russia's  influence  over  Greece  and 
Turkey,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  achieve 
it  through  this  bill.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  stop  Russia  or  communism  by 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Armies. 

Communism  is  an  idea  and  not  a  tan¬ 
gible  object.  You  cannot  fight  ideas  with 
guns.  The  only  way  to  fight  them  is  with 
better  ideas. 

The  conditions  which  breed  and  spread 
communistic  ideas  should  be  our  con¬ 
cern.  Whatever  money  we  invest  in  such 
an  enterprise  should  go  to  fight  hunger 
and  disease,  and,  in  Greece  especially, 
to  repair  the  terrible  destruction  of  her 
cities  and  farms  which  has  been  her 
legacy  from  this  war. 

We  certainly  cannot  spread  the  ideals 
of  democracy  throughout  Greece  by  giv¬ 
ing  arms  to  a  Greek  Government  which 
does  not  practice  these  ideals. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  years  in 
Greece  should  teach  us  a  few  lessons. 
Germany  and  Italy  tried  to  suppress  the 
Greek  people  and  failed.  The  Italians, 
with  300,000  soldiers,  scattered  over  the 
country,  and  the  Germans,  with  50,000, 
could  not  subjugate  them.  When  the 
Italians  surrendered  in  1943,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  increased  their  own  garrisons, 
■bringing  them  up  to  the  strength  of 
almost  15  divisions.  Still,  the  guerrilla 
movement  grew  stronger  every  day. 

Then,  the  Germans  tried  using  quis¬ 
ling  troops,  but  the  result  was  stronger 
and  stronger  guerrilla  units,  and  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  deep-rooted  division  of  the 
Greek  people — separating  them  into 
camps  of  resistance  fighters  and  collab¬ 
orators.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  which  is  going  on  today. 

What  happened  after  the  liberation  of 
Greece?  The  British  Government 
brought  in  troops  to  establish  order  and 
found  itself  embroiled  in  a  civil  war. 
Ten  thousand  Greeks  lost  their  lives,  and 
approximately  500  British  soldiers  were 
killed.  The  British  realized  that  the 
resistance  movement  was  strong  and 
came  to  a  compromise.  The  Varkiza 
agreement  was  drawn  up  between  the 
resistance  forces  and  the  government  in 
power  at  that  time.  This  agreement,  in¬ 
directly  backed  by  the  British,  guaran¬ 
teed  full  political  amnesty  to  the  re¬ 
sistance  fighters  if  they  were  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  in  February  of  1945,  the 
guerilla  fighters  surrendered  their  guns 
to  the  Royalist  Government.  Imme¬ 
diately,  in  every  city,  town,  and  village, 
there  sprang  up  government-sanctioned 
terriorist  organizations,  composed  of 
Royalists  and  former  collaborators,  and 
a  campaign  was  launched  to  plunder  and 
terrorize  all  those  who  had  in  any  way 
participated  in  the  underground  move¬ 
ment  against  the  enemy.  This  terrorism 
grew  more  and  more  violent  until  it 
reached  its  peak  in  ’  he  summer  and  fall 
of  1945. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  the  elections  were 
announced,  along  with  the  plebescite 
which  returned  the  king.  Of  course,  we 
sent  observers  to  these  elections.  Their 
reports  declared  that  the  voting  had  been 
orderly  and  that  the  elections  resulted 
in  a  fairly  clear  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  Greek  people. 

What  these  reports  neglected  to  men¬ 
tion  was  the  terrorist  campaigns  before 


the  elections,  which  were  most  effective. 
These  reports  did  not  explain  that  no 
Greek  would  dare  to  vote  against  the 
wishes  of  the  local  terrorist  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  did  not  mention  that  his 
life  would  not  have  been  worth  two  cents 
the  next  day,  or  that  his  family’s  safety 
would  have  been  sacrificed  if  he  dared 
to  vote  against  the  groups  in  power. 

Our  observers  witnessed  only  the  out¬ 
ward  peaceful  conduct  at  the  polls. 
They  did  not  detect  the  seething  turmoil 
beneath  the  surface.  They  did  not  see 
that-  many  candidates  were  prevented 
from  visiting  their  districts,  that  they 
had  no  chance  to  present  their  plat¬ 
form  to  their  constituents. 

Let  us  examine  this  present  Greek 
Government  closely  before  we  act. 
Under  this  regime,  people  are  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  detained  indefinitely 
without  trial.  Men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  deported  to  dry,  barren 
islands  without  trial  or  right  of  appeal. 
There  is  no  freedom  of  speech  in  many 
areas.  Freedom  of  movement  has  been 
limited  by  the  activities  of  the  terrorist 
bands  of  the  left  and  the  right.  The 
Greek  Army  which  we  propose  to  aid 
with  equipment  and  military  advisers 
has  been  cleared  of  the  greatest  part  of 
its  democratic  elements,  and  is  now 
staffed  by  more  than  a  thousand  officers 
who  were  members  of  the  security  bat¬ 
talions,  those  formations  which  were 
created  by  the  Nazis  during  the  war  and 
which  the  Allies  have  repeatedly  labeled 
as  traitorous. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  its  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Security,  the  man  to 
whom  the  guerillas  would  have  to  sur¬ 
render  if  they  accepted  the  proferred 
amnesty  in  which  our  State  Department 
seems  to  place  so  much  faith.  The  man 
who  holds  this  office  is  Gen.  Napoleon 
Zervas.  His  position,  in  Greece,  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  position  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  in  this  country.  He  is  at  the 
head  of  the  police  department  of  Greece. 

During  the  war,  this  general,  with 
British  money  and  arms,  created  a  guer¬ 
rilla  force  which  at  its  height  was  com¬ 
posed  of  8,000  well-paid  and  well- 
equipped  men.  This  force,  from  1943  till 
the  time  of  the  German  withdrawal  from 
Greece  in  1944,  did  very  little  to  disturb 
the  enemy. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Security,  Mr.  Napoleon  Zervas, 
is  reliably  reported  to  have  collaborated 
with  the  Germans  during  their  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Greece.  I  had  a  visit  from  an 
American  officer,  a  second  lieutenant 
from  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  who 
served  8  months  behind  German  lines 
and  who  was  in  Greece  9  months  after 
the  liberation  of  Greece.  This  officer 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  while  this  bill  was  pend¬ 
ing.  This  lieutenant,  an  American  citi¬ 
zen,  showed  me  a  German  document 
which  had  come  into  his  hands  which 
indicated  that  Zervas  had  collaborated 
with  the  Germans.  This  man  who  now 
takes  in  Greece  a  place  comparable  to 
that  held  in  this  country  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  was  a  collaborator. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  people  of  America  do  not  believe  that 
the  Greek  people  have  had  a  fair  deal — 


that  they  have  had  genuine  free  and 
democratic  elections. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  statement 
that  1,500  officers  now  serving  in  the 
Greek  Army,  who  served  in  the  notorious 
security  battalions  which  maintained 
order  in  Greece  for  the  Germans  during 
the  Nazi  occupation,  has  not  been  chal¬ 
lenged.  We  are  going  in  to  back  up  that 
kind  of  crew  in  Greece  with  money  from 
our  Treasury. 

It  is  a  fair  thing  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  face  this  fact:  Why  are 
1,500  Nazi  collaborators  today  officers  of 
the  Greek  Army?  Could  a  genuinely 
democratic  government  tolerate  such  a 
situation?  We  shot  them  in  Germany. 
We  hung  them  in  Germany,  as  we  should 
hang  them  in  Greece  when  we  go  in 
there. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate,  if  it  does 
nothing  else,  should  indicate  its  faith  and 
belief  in  democracy.  We  would  not  vote 
$400,000,000  to  maintain  the  Fascist  Dic¬ 
tator  Franco.  We  would  not  vote  $400,- 
000,000  to  assist  the  Nazi  Peron  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Argentine.  We  are  opposed 
to  tyranny  everywhere.  We  should  de¬ 
mand  that  a  free  and  fair  election  be  held 
in  Greece.  That  is  what  my  amendment 
provides.  As  an  essential  feature  of 
Greek  elections,  it  is  vital  to  establish  full 
opportunity  for  all  political  parties  to 
participate  and  engage  in  election  activ¬ 
ities.  It  is  essential  also  to  grant  im¬ 
mediate  amnesty  to  all  persons  who  have 
fought  the  present  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  this 
German  report  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Allies.  It  is  a  military  situation 
report  from  the  Twenty-second  German 
Mountain  Army  Corps,  which  speaks  of 
the  “lawful  attitude”  of  General  Zervas 
toward  the  German  Army.  It  mentions 
no  sabotage  on  the  part  of  Zervas’  guer¬ 
illas  against  the  German  invaders,  while 
it  shows  that  Zervas  devoted  his  energies 
to  fighting  his  rival  Greek  guerillas,  the 
men  who  were  waging  an  effective  under¬ 
ground  battle  against  the  Germans.  Now 
we  are  going  to  help  Zervas  destroy  the 
men  who  are  on  our  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  this  German  report  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Following  are  some  extracts  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  Army  document  in  connection  with  the 
collaborationist  activities  of  the  present 
Greek  Minister  of  Public  Security,  Gen.  Na¬ 
poleon  Zervas.  During  the  period  under 
consideration  Zervas  was  chief  of  the  guer¬ 
rilla  groups  known  as  EDDES,  or  as  the  doc¬ 
ument  refers  to  them  "Nationalist  bands." 
The  references  to  “Communist  bands”  means 
the  ELAS,  or  Leftist  guerrillas. 

General  Headquarters  XXII  (Mountain) 

Army  Bureau  IC — No.  8813/44,  Confiden¬ 
tial-Seat  C  L  October  8,  1944 
1.  REPORT  ON  SITUATION  ON  JULY  8,  1944 

1.  Political  situation:  The  fact  that  Zervas 
after  a  temporary  recurrence  of  activity  has 
again  returned  to  his  lawful  attitude  toward 
the  German  troops  was  received  with  satis¬ 
faction  by  nationalist  circles. 

2.  Situation  of  the  bands: 

(a)  Nationalist  bands  (Zervas’  bands) : 

At  the  beginning  of  July  he  (Zervas)  aban¬ 
doned  his  lawful  attitude,  which  he  had  kept 
until  now,  and  under  pressure  from  the  Brit- 
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ish,  lie  attacked  various  posts,  camps,  and 
convoys  on  the  road  from  Jannena  to  Igu- 
menitsa  and  Arta,  also  on  the  road  Philipias- 
Louros-Preveza.  After  a  few  days,  however, 
he  stopped  the  fighting  and  since  then  has 
kept  a  neutral  position  and  does  not  follow 
any  more  the  orders  of  the  Allies  to  start 
again  his  attacks  against  the  German  troops. 

(b)  Greek  Communist  bands  (ELAS 
bands) : 

The  bands  of  the  ELAS  developed  con¬ 
tinuous  lively  activity  in  the  southern  dis¬ 
trict  occupied  by  the  corps  especially  on 
the  road  of  Arts-Agrinion  and  on  the  railway 
line  of  Agrinion-Messolongi  there  took  place 
surprise  attacks  and  repeatedly  attacks  by 
mines  and  mine-laying  which  in  part  caused 
us  considerable  losses. 

8.  Defense  situation: 

***** 

(b)  Enemy  activities  and  sabotage: 

Mine  explosions,  blow-ups,  and  general 
sabotage  activities  against  our  mail  routes 
continued  in  the  southern  sector  with  the 
same  frequency  as  before,  and  became  more 
frequent  in  the  northern  sector,  where  dur¬ 
ing  last  month  attacks  were  extremely  rare. 
In  Zervas’  territory  no  sabotage  took  place. 

5.  Conclusions  on  the  situation:  The  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  the  above  would  be  if  the 
allies  would  be  able  to  force  Zervas  to  give 
up  his  until  now  lawful  attitude  and  thus 
use  his  troops  again  -for  attacks  against  the 
German  forces.  We  must  also  expect  con¬ 
tinuous  activities  from  the  Greek  Commu¬ 
nist  bands  in  the  entire  sector  of  this  corps, 
if  these  forces  are  not  stopped  with  frequent 
mopping-up  operations  (translator’s  note: 
Meaning  on  the  part  of  the  German  Army) , 
or  if  they  are  not  distracted  by  attacks  on 
the  part  of  Zervas’  forces. 

For  General  Headquarters,  the  Intelligence 
Officer  (signed  the  draft) : 

Burker. 

June  8,  1944. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  a  few  days  ago  the  newspapers 
carried  reports  of  the  murder  of  32  po¬ 
litical  prisoners  being  held  in  the  prison 
of  the  city  of  Gythion  in  Southern  Pe- 
loponesos  by  Royalist  terrorists.  The 
Government  declared  martial  law  in  that 
section  and  General  Zervas  rushed  to 
the  spot  personally  to  take  care  of  the 
situation.  Three  weeks  elapsed  and  not 
one  of  the  murderers  had  been  arrested. 
Instead,  General  Zervas  used  the  forces 
under  him  to  fight  the  Leftist  guerrillas 
of  the  region. 

Does  our  State  Department  really  ex¬ 
pect  the  guerrillas  to  hand  over  their  guns 
to  General  Zervas?  Do  we  hope  to  spread 
American  democracy  and  ideals  through 
such  a  man? 

Remember,  Senators,  that  when  the 
British  first  intervened  in  Greece  to  “es¬ 
tablish  order”  they  were  greeted  with 
wild  cheers.  Today,  as  they  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  leave,  the  Greek  people  show  no 
signs  of  sorrow  over  their  departure. 
From  all  the  reports  coming  out  of  Greece 
we  can  see  that  there  is  little  but  hatred 
in  the  hearts  of  all  classes  of  Greeks  for 
the  British. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  from  now  I  do 
not  want  the  same  thing  to  be  said  about 
America. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  intervening  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  country, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  bringing 
democracy  to  its  people,  and  achieving 
nothing  but  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  those 
we  intended  to  help.  That  is  why  I  say 
that  we  must  be  very  careful  to  select 
the  right  way  to  achieve  our  ends.  We 
cannot  go  into  Greece  with  half-baked 


plans  about  what  can  be  done  and  no 
clear-cut  idea  of  how  it  can  be  done. 

Anything  we  do  must  be  carefully 
weighed,  not  only  insofar  as  it  concerns 
our  future  relations  with  Greece,  but  as 
to  how  it  will  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

How  will  we  appear  to  the  people  of 
the  world  who  look  up  to  us  for  our 
democratic  institutions  and  our  tradi¬ 
tional  championing  of  the  oppressed  and 
weak,  if  we  use  our  money  and  arms  to 
fortify  an  antipopular  Government  with 
such  an  undemocratic  history? 

The  loss  of  prestige  which  would  re¬ 
sult  from  a  failure  of  our  program  to 
bring  democracy  to  Greece  would  be  in¬ 
calculable.  We  have  announced  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  want  to 
strengthen  democracy  in  Greece — to 
establish  peace  and  enable  the  Greek 
people  to  start  repairing  and  healing  the 
wounds  which  they  suffered  in  their  he¬ 
roic  resistance  against  the  Germans  and 
Italians ; 

We  must  succeed  in  this  objective;  we 
dare  not  fail;  but  we  cannot  succeed  If 
we  attempt  to  work  through  the  present 
Greek  Government. 

However,  I  do  believe  we  can  achieve 
our  declared  ends  by  seeing  to  it  that  be¬ 
fore  we  give  any  money  a  government  is 
formed  which  represents  all  shades  of 
political  opinion  in  Greece,  with  a  man  at 
its  head  who  has  the  confidence  of  the 
Greek  people.  There  are  several  men  in 
Greece  today  who  have  that  confidence 
and  more  than  enough  leaders  of  all 
parties  to  form  such  a  government. 

With  the  formation  of  this  coalition 
government,  it  would  be  possible  to  bring 
the  civil  war  to  an  end  without  firing  a 
single  shot.  Until  we  bring  the  civil 
war  to  an  end  there  can  be  no  restora¬ 
tion,  no  rehabilitation  of  Greece,  and  no 
real  relief  to  the  Greek  people. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  reports  com¬ 
ing  out  of  Greece  today  that  the  guerillas 
would  be  more  than  willing  to  lay  down 
their  guns  if  there  were  any  hope  that 
they  could  do  so  without  being  thrown 
into  prison.  After  all,  these  men  have 
been  fighting  fo  rover  6  years.  They  are 
sick  of  it.  They  were  sick  of  it  in  1945 
when  they  laid  down  their  guns.  If 
there  were  a  government  in  Greece 
which  could  be  trusted  not  to  indulge  in 
reprisals  against  them  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  there  is  small  question  that  they 
would  once  again  be  willing  to  surrender 
their  arms. 

If  the  aid  which  we  propose  to  send 
to  Greece  were  conditioned  upon  the 
creation  of  a  broad,  coalition  govern¬ 
ment  which  would  honestly  offer  com¬ 
plete  amnesty  to  the  guerrilla  fighters, 
we  could  bring  peace  and  democracy  to 
Greece,  and  the  stature  which  we  would 
gain  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  be  even  greater  than  what  we 
would  lose,  if  we  were  to  take  the  wrong 
course,  and  fail. 

Senatoi’s,  the  answer  rests  in  our 
hands.  We  can  offer  to  Greece  the  only 
gift  which  she  really  wants — peace,  and 
a  start  on  the  road  to  the  democracy 
which  she  has  fought  so  hard  to  gain. 

We  do  not  have  to  indoctrinate  the 
Greek  people  in  the  ways  of  democracy. 
They  know  and  prize  them  as  highly  as 
we  do.  But  they  have  been  prevented 


through  foreign  interference  from  ever 
holding  their  democratic  institutions 
once  they  had  gained  them.  Now  we 
can  show  the  Greek  people  and  the 
people  of  the  world  that  we  believe  in  our 
democratic  principles  and  institutions 
and  that  we  will  actually  help  others  to 
attain  them. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the 
democracies  were  weak  because  they 
did  not  believe  in  their  own  principles 
strongly  enough  to  support  and 
strengthen  them  wherever  they  existed. 

We  have  now  proposed  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  faith  in  democracy’s  ability 
to  withstand  the  dynamic  force  of  com¬ 
munism  and  all  other  totalitarian 
principles. 

Let  us  then  be  even  overly  careful  in 
seeing  that  no  Fascist-like  elements  are 
allowed  to  benefit  from  our  aid. 

We  are  on  trial  before  the  world. 

There  is  no  way  to  measure  the  extent 
of  our  loss  if  we  fail.  Nor  is  there  any 
way  to  measure  the  strength  we  will  gain 
if  we  succeed. 

Senators,  we  have  a  glorious  opportu¬ 
nity  in  this  bill  to  aid  Greece.  Let  us 
take  full  and  courageous  advantage  of 
it.  Let  us  offer  our  aid  to  the  Greek 
people  and  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  truly 
democratic  government  in  power  to 
administer  the  aid.  But  on  no  condi¬ 
tion  should  we  send  arms  to  the  present 
undemocratic  government  and  strength¬ 
en  those  elements  which,  by  their  Fas¬ 
cist-like  tactics,  have  done  more  to 
spread  communism  in  Greece  than  a 
thousand  Russian  agents  could  have  ever 
accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  many  governments  may 
come  knocking  on  our  doors  during  the 
years  ahead.  Are  we  going  to  submit  to 
blackmail  from  every  military  dictator¬ 
ship  throughout  the  world  on  the 
grounds  that  if  we  do  not  fork  over  our 
cash,  they  will  go  communistic?  Let  us 
set  up  now,  let  us  establish  now,  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  political  democracy  as  a 
basic  condition  for  assistance  from 
the  American  taxpayers’  pocket.  My 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  It 
would  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  notice  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  quoted  generally  his  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  from  New  York  newspapers. 
I  do  not  believe  he  once  quoted  from  a 
Washington  newspaper.  Has  the  Sena¬ 
tor  ever  seen  any  article  in  any  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  giving  the  truth  re¬ 
specting  the  situation  in  Greece,  that  is, 
any  dispatches  of  any  kind  from  the 
scene  over  there? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  have 
been  very  much  disappointed,  I  will  say 
frankly  to  the  Senator,  at  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  Washington  press  concern¬ 
ing  this  great  controversial  question, 
which  has  so  many  phases  and  which  is 
of  so  much  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  I  have  been  griev¬ 
ously  disappointed  by  the  way  they  have 
handled  this  question.  They  have  gone 
all-out  to  put  over  the  pending  measure 
as  quickly  as  possible,  without  giving 
any  consideration  whatsoever  to  the 
points  which  have  been  raised  in  the  de- 
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bate  and  which  have  been  made  available 
to  us  largely  from  the  press  of  New  York. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  found  that  to  be  the 
case.  When  I  was  preparing  my  mate¬ 
rial,  I  had  to  go  to  newspapers  outside 
the  city  of  Washington.  The  newspapers 
of  Washington  did  not  give  both  sides  of 
the  case.  They  are  all-out  for  the  Greek  - 
aid  proposal.  In  my  opinion,  the  way 
the  question  has  been  treated  by  the 
Washington  press  is  a  sad  abuse  of  the 
privilege  of  a  free  press. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Certain¬ 
ly  they  have  not  been  fair  to  their  read¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  PEPPER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  if  he 
expects  to  make  an  extended  address  this 
evening. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  had  expected  to  do 
so,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  so  that  I  may  propose  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  the  time  has  finally  arrived  when 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of  the 
pending  measure  can  look  forward  to  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  a  vote 
not  only  on  the  amendments  but  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill.  At  least,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  provided  to  arrange  a 
definite  time  to  vote  on  the  amendments 
and  on  the  bill  itself.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senate,  and  also  to  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair,  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  suggestions  from  both  the  propo¬ 
nents  and  the  opponents  of  the  bill  as 
to  a  suitable  time  to  vote  upon  the 
amendments  and  upon  final  passage  of 
the  bill;  and  with  the  idea  in  mind  that 
at  least  we  can  make  the  suggestion  and 
obtain  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  Sen¬ 
ators,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  I  ask  to  have  read, 
after  which  I  shall  ask  that  it  be  adopted 
if  it  is  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  proposed  order  will  be 
read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  by  unanimous  consent,  That  on 
the  calendar  day  of  Monday,  April  21,  1947, 
at  the  hour  of  6  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote,  without  further  debate,  upon 
any  amendment  or  motion  that  may  be 
pending,  or  that  may  subsequently  be  pro¬ 
posed,  to  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  upon 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill  itself. 

Ordered,  further,  That  on  said  day  of  Mon¬ 
day,  April  21,  the  time  intervening  between 
the  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  said  hour  of 
5  o’clock  be  equally  divided  between  the  pro¬ 


ponents  and  opponents  of  the  bill,  to  be  con¬ 
trolled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  quorum  call  be  waived. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  make  that  request, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  first  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  main  request? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  feel  that  the 
pending  measure  is  very  important.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  public  opinion 
is  turning  in  favor  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure,  and  more  particularly  in 
favor  of  having  the  United  Nations 
handle  the  problem. 

I  have  also  pointed  out  that  the  press 
apparently  refuses  to  print  one  word  of 
the  statement  made  by  those  of  us  who 
are  in  favor  of  turning  the  problem  over 
to  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  people  of  the  Nation  are  basing 
their  opinions  upon,  unless  it  is  what  they 
hear  over  the  radio,  which  makes  them 
take  the  attitude  that  this  problem 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  United 
Nations.  Perhaps  those  who  come  into 
the  galleries  and  listen  go  out  and  tell 
others,  but  that  is  a  slow  process. 

I  should  like  to  take  all  the  time  pos¬ 
sible.  I  may  point  out  that  the  House 
committee  has  not  concluded  its  hear¬ 
ings,  so  the  House  is  not  prepared  to  take 
up  the  question,  and  we  are  not  actually 
losing  time  by  discussing  it. 

I  dislike  to  agree  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  but  if  the  date  were 
made  Tuesday,  April  22,  instead  of  Mon¬ 
day,  April  21,  I  would  agree  to  it.  I  can  4 
see  no  hope  of  delaying  a  final  vote  be¬ 
yond  Tuesday.  I  am  hopeful  that  by 
that  time  the  American  people  will  ex¬ 
press  themselves  fully,  and  that  we  shall 
then  be  ready  for  a  vote. 

Ml-.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
agreeing  to  the  date  of  Tuesday,  April 
22.  I  have  no  hard  and  fast  date  in 
mind.  I  simply  wish  to  bring  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  modify  my  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  and  ask  that  the  date  be  made 
Tuesday,  April  22. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  if  he  has  any  objection  to 
making  the  hour  2,  3,  or  4  o’clock  on 
Tuesday  afternoon? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
hour  of  4  o’clock. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Perhaps  if  I  were  to  speak  at  length  I 


could  persuade  him  to  agree  to  the  hour 
of  3  o’clock.  However,  I  appreciate  his 
cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  so  as  to  make  the  date 
Tuesday,  April  22,  and  that  the  hour  be 
4  o’clock,  the  time  to  be  divided  as  al¬ 
ready  suggested. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  as  modified?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  order  is  made. 

The  order  as  modified  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  by  unanimous  consent.  That  on 
the  calendar  day  of  Tuesday,  April  22,  1947, 
at  the  hour  of  4  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  vote,  without  further  debate,  upon 
any  amendment  or  motion  that  may  be  pend¬ 
ing,  or  that  may  subsequently  be  proposed, 
to  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  upon  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill  itself. 

Ordered,  further,  That  on  said  day  of  Tues¬ 
day,  April  22,  the  time  intervening  between 
the  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  said  hour  of 
4  o’clock  be  equally  divided  between  the  pro¬ 
ponents  and  opponents  of  the  bill,  to  be 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

rt**’****B**^"*’RECESSu"**[^"— 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  8:30  o’clock.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
would,  like  to  make  some  extended  re¬ 
marks.  We  have  worked  pretty  hard 
today,  and  I  feel  that  in  justice  to  him 
and  to  the  Senate  we  should  take  a  re¬ 
cess  until,  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  to  take  a  recess  at  this  time,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
be  recognized  and  have  the  floor  tomor¬ 
row  at  noon.  \  / 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Will. there  be  a  night 
;ses.sion  tomorrow? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It4s  my  present  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  will  hot  be  a  night  ses¬ 
sion  tomorrow.  That  will  depend,  how¬ 
ever,  on  what  the  majority  leader  de¬ 
cides.  However ,  jny  opinion  is  that  there 
will  be  no  night' session  tomorrow  night. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
.[Mr.  Pepper]  be  recognized  and  have 
the  floor  upon  the  convening  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  tomorrow.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  12 
o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

\  The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o’clock  and  38  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
April  17,  1947,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  16  (legislative  clay,  March  24),  1947 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz:  In  lieu 
of  the  committee  amendment  beginning  on  page  7,  line  16, 
and  ending  in  line  8  on  page  8,  insert  the  following : 

1  The  President  is  directed  to  notifv  the  United  Nations 

2  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  take  certain  action 

3  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and  to  provide  certain 

4  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  wholly  as  an  emergency 

5  matter,  it  being  the  understanding  of  this  Government  that 

6  the  taking  of  such  action  and  the  rendering  of  such  assistance 

7  are  the  continuing  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations. 

8  Such  action  will  be  taken  and  such  assistance  will  be  ren- 

9  dered  by  the  United  States  in  the  manner  provided  and 
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subject  to  the  conditions  in  this  Act,  but  the  President  is 
directed  to  withdraw  any  or  all  such  aid  authorized  herein — 

(1)  When  notified  by  the  United  Nations  that  the 
Security  Council  finds  (with  respect  to  which  finding  the 
United  States  waives  the  exercise  of  the  veto)  or  that  the 
General  Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  United  Nations  makes  the  continuance  of  such 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  unnecessary  or 
undesirable ;  or 

(2)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  purposes  of  the 
Act  have  been  substantially  accomplished  by  the  action  of 
an}r  other  intergovernmental  organizations  or  finds  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  are  incapable  of  satisfactory  accom¬ 
plishment. 

The  President  is  further  directed  to  notify  the  United 
Nations  that  the  United  States  stands  ready  to  assume  its 
full  share  of  the  financial  costs  of  taking  certain  action  and 
providing  certain  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  as  con¬ 
templated  in  this  Act,  if  and  when  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations. 
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S.  938 


IN'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  16  (legislative  day,  March  24),  1947 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  reading  as  follows: 

1  Sec.  .  There  is  hereby  established  a  joint  congressional 

2  committee  to  be  composed  of  three  members  of  the  Com- 

3  mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

4  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  three  members  of  the 

5  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap- 

6  pointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  which 

7  shall  not  less  than  twice  a  year  during  the  period  this  Act 

8  is  in  effect  visit  the  countries  receiving  assistance  hereunder, 

9  and  shall  make  full  reports  to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
10  people  as  to  the  administration  of  this  Act,  current  problems, 
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and  prospective  conditions  in  such  countries,  to  the  extent 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  may  be  affected.  The 
committee  shall  elect  a  chairman  from  among  its  members. 
Disbursements  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  committee,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $  ,  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 

the  Senate  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman,  such  contingent  fund 
to  be  reimbursed  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  amount  of  one-lialf  of  disbursements 
so  made. 
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DECENTRALIZATION,.  Rep.  Steyenson,  ¥iso.,  recommended  decentralization  of  Gover'r 
nent  activities  from  B..  C*  to  facilitate  evacuation :  in  c'&se  of  a  disaster  (pp.* 
3693-4)..  ' 
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HIGHLIGHTS:,  Ho-tl^e  received. proposed  CCC  charter;  to  Banking  and 
Senate  co an  rt t e Xr ep 0 rt e d  bill  to  reinedrporate  Export-Import  Bar 
bate  farn-labor  D^ll  Mon.,,  a.nd  .Interior  appropriation  bill  Thury 


cy  Committee, 
House  to  de- 


HOUSE 

L,  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION.  Received  from  J$.is  Department  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  which -would  be  a  permanent  Federal  charter  for  CCC,  authorizing  it 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  -Secretary  in  connection  with  price' 
supports  and  to  administer  other  programs  of  the  Corporation  now  being  carried 
on,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  1948  Budget.  To  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
(p*  .3750*) 

2.  LABOR.  Passed,  306-107*  with  anyffdnents  H.  R\^3020,  the  labor-management  bill 
)  (pp*  369^-7^6). 

3.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  The.Rules  Jl&nnittee  reported  a  r-elhgution  for  consideration  of 
H.  J.  Res.  1^3.,  providii^  for  relief  and  assistance  people  of  devastated 

countries  (p-  3750). 

B  A.  f.  v  i  . 

4*  PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  3jfi.es  Committee  reported  E.  Res.  93»  tcN^ruthorize  the  Public 
Lands.  Committee  t<jr  investigate  any  natter  under  its  jurisdiction  (H.  Rept.  275) 
(po  3750)o 

5«  TRANSPORTAT Ip^.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  H.  Res.  153»  to -autHprizc  the 
■  -Inter statarand  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  investigate  the  .transportation 
situatiyr  (H„  Rept  *  277)  (p»  3750) . 

6 .'-COl IM r?TEE 'AS S IGNMENT..  Rep.  Herter.,  Mass.,  was  appointed  to  the  Joint  Cohnittee 
.  orythe  Economic  Report  in  place  of  Rep.  Judd,  Minn.,  who  resigned  (pp.  37^^ — 9 )  • 


FLOOD  CONTROL.-  Received  flood-control  survey  reports  on  the  G-enesee,-  James,  at 
Saliiias  Riv„ers  (Hv  Docs.  20$,  '207 ,.  208)>  'TM; Publ ic' Works  Committee*  (p.  37'  ‘ 


9* 


RDRA1  REHABILITATION.  Received  this-  Department,'- s-  report  on  progress  of  li^Kida-i 
"ti'on" of  Federal  rural-rehabilitation  projects.-’  To  Agriculture  Committee/'  (p*.  ] 

.  275V) .  •  .  '  "*■ 


10 


.  'FOOD  iOffiKETpre.-  Received  from  the  Federal  Security  Agency  a  proposed  "bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug*-  and  Cosmetic  Act  "by  providing  for  seizure,  of 
foods,  e^c.,  that  "become  adulterated  or  misbranded  while  held  far  sale  after 
'  'i’ht'erstat&  shipment.  To  Interstate  'and  Fore’ign  Commerce «ConmibtG.Q»-,  -(p.  3750- 


11 


‘ADJOURNED  untfl  ‘Mon. "  Apr.  21  ‘  (pJ.  *3750)  *  As  announced  by  >t]^:  .Majority. Leader,  • 
' '  'rtext  week’s  urogram  includes  the  -ccntf  erenoe  *  report  on  -  th*e/barm-»labor  .supply  -  ’ 

•  "biTlY  to  he  considered  Mon.,*  and  also  *1>he  Interior  ./ppaonriation  -h  ill ,- 

'  *■  on 'which  debate  ih  to  begin  -Thurso  «(*p*  -37^2)’ . 


SENATE 


12.  EXPORT- IMPORT  BANK.  Thd\Janking  and  Currency  Con/lftee  reported  without  amend¬ 

ment  S.  993»  'to  provide  lor 'the  reincorp  oration/ of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  (p.  3753)-  \  / 

13.  FSCC  AUDIT.  Received  from  GA<\an  audit  repjfrt  on  FSCC  for  the  period  July  1, 

19)4.5,  to  Mar.  14,  1947;  to  Expenditures  Lft  the  Executive  Departments  Commit¬ 
tee  (p.  3752). 


14.  COMMITTEE.  Agreed  to  S.  Res.  99,  tXjfiange  the  name  of  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  to  ’’Committee  on  Post  Officq/l^nd  Civil  Service”  (p.  3753)  • 


/ 


15.  'LABOR.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  an  original  hill, 

S.  1126,  ‘to  amend  the  National ^abor  Relations -Act-,  to  provide  additional 
facilities  for  the  -mediation  j/ff  labor  disputes,,-  to  equalize  legal  responsi- 
.  bilities  of  labor  organi zat/bns .and  employers,  and  to  (prevent  monopolistic 
labor  practices  (S.  Rept./OS)  (pp.  3753 >  37o^rj)  >  Remarks  (up.  3786 


16.  FOREIGN  RELIEF. 
3759-86) . 


Continued  debate  on  S.  93^,  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  b.ill  (pp* 

*  1  .«  •  - 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


17.  LAIDS;  NATURAL 
the  disposal 


SOURCES.  H.  R.  3IO7,  by  Rep.  Welch,  Camtf, « \  --to  provide  for 
materials  or  resources  on  the  public  lancDi  of  th’e  U.  S.  To 


Public  LandsyCommitt-ee.  (p.  _  37,50.) 


18.  DAIRY  CONTACTS.  H.  R.  3IO3,  by  Rep.  Peterson,  Fla.,  to  provide  equitable  re-  1 

lief  to  Contractors  supplying  dairy  products  to  the  armed  forces^  and  Veterans’  j 
Administration.  -  To  "Judiciary- -Committee.  Cp «»  3750.)  r. 

'"  -  ■*  r  •  'tr!  4 ■  ”  -  A  "  v '  ; x 

19.  PERSONNEL .  H.  R.  3101,-  by  Rep.  Knutson,  Minn., -to  extend  until'  June  \0f  1949, 

r>  »  .  T  .  T  •  V  '*  *'  J  A  *  ’  *  »  “  f  ,  .  j  . 


th?  period  of  time  during  which  persons  may  serve'  in  Certain' executivXdepart- 
•m/nts  •  and -agencies,  .without,  being  prohibited  .from,  acting  as  -counsel, ,  agetat,  or 

-  ... _ '  -  :  -I  .  \,f  TT  ■  r.  V  ■  -  -AA  .-.  X  -I 


/attorney  for  .prosecuting  claims .against  the  U,  S..  by  reason  of  having  so"'\scr- 
ved.  To  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Cp»  3750.) 


20.  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  H..JL  '3097 »  by  Rep.  .Brys-on,  •  S.C. , -to ‘amend,  the  .Social  Secur] 
Act  so  as  to  change  the  age  for  old-age  and  survivor ’benefits  from  £5  to  62. 


-3- 


To  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  (p.  375^) » 

21.  TjjAW  REVISION.  S.  1120,  by  Sen.  Wiley,  Vis.,  to  repeal  certain  obsolete  law; 
antkto  amend  certain  laws  by  striking  out  obsolete  parts.  To  Judiciary^Com- 
mitt6e_.  (p.  3753*)  Remarks  of  author  and  a  statement  on  the  bill  (ppu  3753~5*) 

ITEMS  III  APPENDIX 

22.  PERSONNEL .  Senx Taylor,  Idaho,  inserted  a  letter  to  the  II.  ,3F.  Tines  on  the 

Executive  Order  bo  investigate  the  loyalty  of  Government  Employees  (pp.  AlS^S- 

9). 

23«  PRICES.  Rep.  Smith,  WisGv  inserted  a  Chicago  Daily'' News  editorial  criticizing 
the  "Truman  Price  Policy"  ^p.  AI867).  y 

24.  BUDGET.  Extension  of  remarks  oiNRep.  Dirksfin,  Ill.,  comparing  Britain's  bud- 
-- . -gfi-t-for  1048  with  the  U.  _S_._,  budget  ,(p.  A1S46) . . . . . 


25.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Various  remarks  and  insertions  on  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
(pp.  AI856-7,  AI857,  AI862-3). 


-  0 


COMMITTEE— HEARINGS  ANNOUNpZMENT  S  for  Apr.  18:  H.  Appr  c\)ri  at  ions,  USDA,  deficiency, 
Government  corporation#*;  and  indepenent  offices  appropriation  bills  (ex.);  H.  Ag~ 
ritulture,  marketimg/of  poisons  and  devices  (ex.)  and  fur  aquation  (open);  H. 
Public  Lands,  Alaska  Statehood  bills,  abolishing  Jackson  Eole^ionument ,  amendments 
to  Reclamation/ifct ;  H.  Ways  and  Means,  reciprocal  trade  agreements;  H.  Small  bus¬ 
iness,  housi/fg;  So  Appropriations,  first  deficiency  bill  (ex.);  S.\Banking  and 
Currency j^^feusing  bill  (ex.);  S.  Public  Lands,  amending  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act . 

-  0  -  \ 

Fon/bupplemental  information  and  copies  of  legislative  material  referred  to,  sjall 
.  4654,  or  send  to  Room  11 3  Adm.  Arrangements  may  be  made  to  be  kept  adviseiL 
routinely,  of  developments  on  any  particular  bill. 
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Wiring  summer  the  bulk  of  the  output  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  O’DANIEL  BEFORE  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  by  four  mem- 


T,Jiis  would  avert  any  such  gas  shortages 
as  have  handicapped  Pittsburgh  In  recent 
winters  because  existing  gas  distribution  lines 
here  would  be  used. 

The  plant’s  gas  production  would  be  equal 
to  that\carried  by  the  Big  Inch  and  Little 
Big  Inch’,  pipe  lines  combined. 

#  \  *  *  *  » 

In  launching  the  radical  venture  for  the 
coal  industry,  Pittsburgh  Consolidation  is 
shaking  off  a  157-year  lethargy  in  improve¬ 
ments  of  coai\  marketing. 

*  *  *  * 

For  more  than  150  years  coal  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  sold,  in  chunks,  transported  in 
open-top  vehicles'and  burned  at  its  destina¬ 
tion.  \ 

*  *  *  *  * 

[From  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick] 

GIGANTIC  INDUSTRY 

Oilmen  in  all  fields  will  be  interested  in 
the  mammoth  project  now  being  launched 
by  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  This  plans  the 
production  of  gas,  high-octane  gasoline, 
Diesel,  and  other  fuel  oils  and  commercial 
alcohols  from  mine-run  coal  by  a  synthetic 
process  of  gasification  and  liquefaction. 

This  process  is  still  in  the  development 
stage.  However,  enough  progress  has  been 
made  to  warrant  the  organization  of  an 
$120,000,000  enterprise  which  will  fee  located 
in  Washington  county.  This  meads  taking 
the  100,000-acre  coal  reserve  of  Pittsburgh 
Consolidation  and  converting  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  into  various  products,  using  the 
raw  material  owned  by  the  coal  company  and 
applyng  to  its  treatment  the  various  proc¬ 
esses  developed  by  the  big  oil  company.  I£he 
coal  company  is  exploring  the  same  field 
through  another  cooperative  venture  with 
Hydrocarbon  Research,  Inc.,  at  Trenton,  N.  Jjj 
This  means  eventually  6,000  more  jobjfr 
West  Virginia  and  eastern  Ohio  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  possible  sites  for  future  plaAts. 
Output  of  the  plant  now  under  consideration 
would  match  the  capacity  of  the  Big  and 
Little  Inch  lines  in  high-heating  gas  (and  at 
the  same  time  open  a  large  new  source  of 
gasoline,  Diesel,  and  other  fuel  oUf.  It  is 
claimed  the  conversion  process  would  produce 
400,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day  during 
the  winter  months.  This  would  ,4o  much  to 
relieve  the  situation  which  faged  us  some 
weeks  ago.  It  would  also  produce  14,000 
barrels  of  gasoline  per  day.  / 

If  the  enterprise  is  successful  It  will  do 
much  for  Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal, 
which  says  It  cannot  mjiie  its  untapped 
reserve  of  upward  of  700,(100,000  tons  of  coal 
and  show  a  profit  against  the  coal  of  neigh¬ 
boring  areas,  even  considering  river  freight 
costs.  It  estimates  itsyreserves  will  insure  at 
least  30  years’  operation  for  two  major  gasi¬ 
fication  plants,  with  cleaning  and  screening 
costs  eliminated,  f 

Just  now  we  haye  no  idea  how  this  devel¬ 
opment  will  affecjrthe  Pennsylvania  oil  indus¬ 
try.  We  still  have  the  best  lubricating  crude 
in  the  world,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  still  a, Itot  of  oil  in  the  sands,  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  declining.  Let  us  hope  that 
some  of  these  days  someone  will  come  along 
with  a  process  which  will  make  possible  the 
recovery  of  this  great  reserve  which  is  now 
useless. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  WILEY  BEFORE 
WISCONSIN  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION 

[Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  him  on  April  15  before  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Manufacturers’  Association  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


ROTARY  CLUB  OF  DETROIT,  MICH.  / 

[Mr.  O’DANIEL  asked  and  obtained  leftve 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address'  en¬ 
titled  “Blind  Staggers  in  Washington’’  deliv¬ 
ered  by  him  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Dfetroit, 
Mich.,  on  April  16,  1947,  which  appear/ in  the 
Appendix.]  / 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  IVES  BEFORE  THE 
ECONOMIC  CLUB  OF  NEW/YORK 

[Mr.  AIKEN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  aij  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Senator  Ives  at  th/  one  hundred 
and  sixty-first  dinner  of  the,, -Economic  Club 
of  New  York  on  April  16,  1947,  in  New  York 
City,  which  appears  in  the, Appendix.] 

JEFFERSON  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
HOLLAND 

[Mr.  BYRD  asked  arid  obtained  leave  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  Jefferson  Day 
address  delivered  by  Senator  Holland  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  April  12,  1947,  which  appears 
in ’the  Appendix.]  / 

MR.  BARUCH’S /ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

[Mr.  MAYBA^Nk  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch  before  the 
South  Carol/na  Legislature  on  the  unveiling 

a  ait  at  the  State  Capitol,  Colum- 
>n  April  16,  1947,  which  appears 
ndix.] 

3F  MASSACHUSETTS  LABOR- 
TAGEMENT  COMMITTEE 

TONSTALL  asked  and  obtained 
'e  printed  in  the  Record  the  re- 
i  Governor’s  Labor -Management 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
lich  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 

/nppenuix.j 

fJ  AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY— EDITO¬ 
RIAL  FROM  AMERICA 

[Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Summons  to  Intervention,”  relating 
to  the  proposal  to  extend  aid  to  Greece  and 
■turkey,  published  In  the  March  29,  1947,  is- 
sfye  of  America,  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

DON’T  DELAY:  SPEED  GREEK  AJD 
BIfeL— EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA  INQUIRER 

[Mr.  tylYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Don’t  Delay:  Speed  Greek  Aid  Bill,” 
published  Un  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
March  17,  \947,  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.]  \ 

STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  AFFECTING 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

[Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “The  Chamber’s  Formula,”  referring  to 
a  statement  of  principes  affecting  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations,  published  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  of  April  12,  1947,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.]  I 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— ARTI¬ 
CLE  BY  PAUL  JONES 

[Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Congressional  Record  and  to 
Congress,  written  by  Paul  Jones  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  column  Candid  Shots  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  April  \7,  1947,  which  j 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  LOYALTY  ORDER— LETTER  PUB¬ 
LISHED  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

[Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  relative 
to  the  executive  loyalty  order,  written  to  the 


bers  of  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Law,  which  appears  in.  the  Appendix.] 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Hayden 

O’Conor 

Baldwin 

Hickenlooper 

O’Daniel 

Ball 

Hill 

O’Mahoney 

Brewster 

Hoey 

Overton 

Bridges 

Ives 

Pepper 

Brooks 

*  Jenner 

Reed 

Buck 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Revercomb 

Bushfield 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Byrd 

Kem 

Saltonstall 

Cain 

Knowland 

Smith 

Capehart 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Capper 

Lodge 

Taft 

Connally 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Cooper 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Cordon 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Utah 

Donnell 

McClellan 

Thye 

Downey 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Dworshak 

McGrath 

Tydings 

Eastland 

McKellar 

Umstead 

Ecton 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

Ellender 

Malone 

Watkins 

Ferguson 

Martin 

■Wherry 

Flanders 

Maybank 

White 

Fulbright 

Millikin 

Wiley 

Green 

Moore 

Wilson 

Gurney 

Morse 

Young 

Hatch 

Murray 

Hawkes 

Myers 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler] 
are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  is  detained  on  public  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Stewart],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Eighty-two  Senators  having  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  36  days 
ago  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitted  to  the  American  Congress  a 
momentous  proposal.  The  President  pre¬ 
sented  the  proposal  with  characteristic 
courage  and  forthrightness.  There  was 
neither  evasion  nor  equivocation  in  his 
utterance.  The  first  sentence  he  em¬ 
ployed  was: 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  world  today  necessitates  my  ap- 
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pearance  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  second  sentence  was: 

The  foreign  policy  and  the  national  securi¬ 
ty  of  this  country  are  involved. 

It  has  now  become  apparent  that  the 
decision  to  be  made  by  this  Congress  will 
be  one  of  the  truly  momentous  decisions 
made  by  any  Congress  in  American  his¬ 
tory. 

Mr.  President,  the  human  mind  would 
be  dull  indeed  if  it  did  not  learn  by  study 
and  if  it  did  not  profit  by  reflection ;  and 
the  parliamentary  system  of  government 
in  the  world  would  be  sterile  if  it  did  not 
gain  in  wisdom  by  consultation  and  by 
counsel.  Democracy  would  not  deserve 
the  great  repute  which  it  has  in  history 
if  the  people  themselves  did  not  afford  a 
constant,  illimitable  storehouse  not  only 
of  confidence  but  of  information  for  their 
representatives  and  for  their  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Therefore  I  think  I  am  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  we  have  profited  by  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  President’s 
recommendation  to  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
bate  the  question.  The  people  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  it.  It  has  had 
the  regard  and  the  earnest  concern  of 
the  press,  and  indeed,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  pulpit.  It  is  now  apparent  that  any 
division  of  opinion  in  the  Congress  or  in 
the  country  which  exists  today  is  not 
about  objectives;  it  is  not  about  aims;  it 
is  not  about  ideals.  It  can  only  be  about 
the  methods  by  which  high  American 
aspirations  can  best  be  achieved.  It  is 
to  method  that  I  address  myself  today. 

The  address  of  the  President  was  on 
the  12th  of  March.  There  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  12th  of  March  and  the  21st  of 
March  a  period  when  there  was  a  degree 
of  shock  in  the  Congress  and  the  coun¬ 
try  respecting  these  proposals.  Every¬ 
one  wanted  to  support  our  able  and  pa¬ 
triotic  President  and  wise  leader.  Every¬ 
one  wanted  to  do  his  or  her  patriotic 
duty.  Everyone  wanted  to  support  poli¬ 
cies  the  objectives  of  which  were  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  President  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress.  But  there  were  those  who 
immediately  began  to  ask  the  question  as 
to  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
United  Nations  Organization  of  seeking 
to  reach  those  aims  in  the  manner  sug¬ 
gested,  and  there  were  those  who  were 
very  earnestly  and  deeply  concerned  over 
the  question  as  to  what  the  effect  would 
be  upon  the  United  Nations  Organization 
if  the  proposals  were  carried  out  by  the 
method  suggested. 

The  American  people  have  had  a  great 
conversion  in  the  last  generation.  At 
one  time  they  may  have  acquiesced  in 
the  United  States  withdrawing  from 
world  affairs  and,  like  Pilate,  washing 
its  hands  of  its  international  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  obligations.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  American  people  no  longer  em¬ 
brace  such  a  philosophy  of  false  interest 
or  of  folly.  Today  we  have  repented  and 
have  been  baptized  into  a  new  conver¬ 
sion  of  collaboration  with  the  other  na¬ 
tions  and  peoples  of  the  world  to  keep 
the  supreme  hope  of  mankind,  peace  on 
earth,  and  to  encourage  the  highest 
Christian  aspiration,  good  will  among 
men.  So  the  American  people  believe 


that  there  is  no  hope  of  future  peace, 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  future  war, 
except  by  the  kind  of  international  work¬ 
ing  together  of  nations  and  peoples 
which  is  possible  alone  through  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

The  American  people  knew  that  this 
was  not  a  world  government.  They 
knew  that  sovereignty  of  nations  had  not 
been  given  away  or  destroyed.  They 
knew  that  this  was  a  toddling  infant,  if 
a  potential  giant.  They  knew  that  it 
would  take  time  to  build  this  device  to 
the  majesty  and  might  to  which  they 
prayerfully  looked  forward.  But  they 
believed  in  their  hearts  that  we  had  made 
a  real  beginning,  that  something  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  form  had  been  accomplished, 
that  something  tangible  had  been  built — 
built  not  only  in  institutional  concept, 
but  actually  with  reality  and  material 
substance  here  upon  American  shores. 

We  have  a  charter  to  which  we  had 
committed  our  sacred  national  obliga¬ 
tion  and  honor.  It  has  been  subscribed 
to  by  51  nations.  But  more  than  that, 
this  good  land  of  ours,  this  soil  sacred 
to  freedom,  this  America,  has  been  made 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization,  in  recognition  by 
other  nations  that  if  this  Organization 
were  to  succeed,  America  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  it,  must  carry  the  principal 
load,  must  be  able  to  sustain  its  great 
weight;  in  recognition  by  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  that  if  the  United 
Nations  failed  it  would  be  America’s 
failure,  and  that  if  the  United  Nations 
succeeded  it  would  be  America  who 
would  be  the  Atlas  able  to  carry  this 
colossal  universe  upon  its  strong 
shoulders. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  was  only  natural 
that,  when  this  proposal  was  made,  which 
seemed,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  to 
bypass  the  United  Nations,  the  American 
people  were  deeply  concerned.  That  con¬ 
cern  was  not  limited  to  persons  outside 
the  Congress.  There  were  in  this  body 
Senators  who  had  participated  in  the 
building  of  this  edifice.  There  were 
those  who  had  labored  long  in  its  estab¬ 
lishment.  There  were  those  who  had 
been  the  representatives  of  the  Senate 
in  its  construction  and  formulation  and 
had  honorably  written  their  names  in¬ 
delibly  into  the  sentiments  of  those  all 
over  the  world  who  love  peace.  They 
were  concerned  if  events  are  permitted 
to  speak  their  sentiments. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  we  find?  On 
the  21st  of  March  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 
had  carried  as  great  a  load  and  deserved 
as  great  a  credit  as  any  man  for  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  hope  of 
world  peace,  aided  by  his  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally] 
who  had  labored  so  grandly  with  him  in 
all  this  great  endeavor,  introduced  upon 
the  Senate  floor  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  bill  introduced  pursuant  to  the 
President’s  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  That  Vandenberg-Connally 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  clear  that  we  were 
not  bypassing  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization  by  its  recitals  added  to  the 
bill  as  a  preamble.  It  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  it  clear  that  we  recognize 


our  obligation  to  that  organization,  that 
we  intend  and  determine  to  support  it 
now  and  in  the  future.  That  was  a  very 
creditable  effort  on  the  part  of  these  able 
and  eminent  Senators.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  was  an  act  that  was  ex  post  facto. 
It  was  not  before  the  bill  was  introduced; 
it  was  afterward.  It  was  the  first  con¬ 
scious,  clear  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  or  on  the  part  of  the  leadership 
of  the  measure  to  allay  the  disquieting 
fears  which  were  agitating  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  thus  country  that 
the  United  Nations  was  being  weakened 
by  what  we  were  proposing  to  do. 

That,  as  I  said,  Mr.  President,  was  on 
March  21.  On  March  25,  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  and  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor]  offered 
an  amendment  in  the  Senate  which  en¬ 
deavored  to  provide  that  the  relief  to  be 
given  and  the  protection  that  should 
hereafter  be  accorded  to  the  security  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  Mr.  President, 
in  words  that  must  have  been  inten¬ 
tionally  meaningful,  we  find  the  press 
attributing  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  which  I  quote  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  27: 

Lie — 

Referring  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization — 
told  the  Council  that  UN  will  succeed  only 
If  all  countries  "resort  to  the  UN  even  when 
the  most  vital  national  interests  are  at 
stake.” 

That,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  was  on 
the  26th  of  March.  On  the  28th  of  March 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson]  offered  a  series  of  amendments, 
the  general  effect  of  which  was  to  exclude 
from  what  we  should  do  in  aid  for  Greece 
military  missions  and  military  aid,  and 
to  exclude  from  what  we  should  seek  to 
accomplish  any  aid  for  Turkey  of  the 
character  proposed  in  the  pending  bill. 
There  were  other  amendments  identify¬ 
ing  our  procedure  in  connection  with  the 
truly  democratic  forces  of  the  countries 
which  we  might  assist. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  16  days  after  the  proposal  of  the 
President  to  the  Congress,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Security  Council  was 
in  constant  session,  our  representative  in 
that  body,  our  former  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Austin,  for  the  first  time  offi¬ 
cially  gave  notice  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization  of  what  we  proposed  to  do 
in  this  matter. 

Then,  Mi’.  President,  there  were  other 
amendments  offered  on  the  Senate  floor, 
some  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  there  were 
statements  given  to  the  press,  even  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that 
at  least  a  tactical  error  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  our  unilateral  approach  to 
economic  aid  for  Greece  and  to  an  effort 
to  accord  military  security  to  Greece  and 
to  Turkey. 

Then,  on  April  1,  came  the  statement 
of  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd]  in  which  he  squarely  pro¬ 
posed  that  this  matter  be  brought  within 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  and  that  any  issues  involved 
be  squarely  fought  out  in  that  body. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  on  April  3  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  went 
further  in  recognition  of  the  disquiet 
which  was  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  people  of  this  country  that  we  were 
bypassing  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  reported  an  amendment  by 
which  the  United  Nations  Organization 
was  given  what  has  been  called  a  veto 
power  over  actions  w^ich  the  United 
States  shall  take  in  giving  to  Turkey  and 
Greece  the  aid  which  had  been  requested 
by  the  President. 

There  we  have  recognition  not  only  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  the  Senate,  but 
also  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  itself,  that  there  is 
some  justification  for  the  disturbance  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  feel  that  there 
may  be  some  basis,  at  least,  for  the  charge 
that  we,  who  have  been  the  principal 
founder  and  supporter  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  have  now  turned 
our  backs  upon  it  and  regard  it  as  either 
Impotent  or  incapable  of  averting  the 
crisis  which  we  propose  unilaterally  to 
meet  in  that  remote  part  of  the  world. 
So,  Mr.  President,  it  must  give  some  cor¬ 
roboration  to  the  belief  of  some  of  us, 
at  least,  that  we  erred  in  the  method  by 
which  we  attempted  to  give  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  has  just 
said  that  the  amendment  referred  to  was 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
erred  in  the  method  we  chose  of  granting 
aid  to  Turkey  and  Greece.  May  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Senator  that  the  method  has 
not  been  changed  at  all.  The  method 
remains  the  same.  The  only  thing  the 
amendment  did,  or  does,  was  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  method  adopted 
and  proposed  was  not  and  is  not  in  any 
way  a  bypassing  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  and  that  the  committee 
was  as  anxious  and  as  much  concerned 
to  make  the  United  Nations  effective 
where  it  could  be  effective  and  whenever 
it  could  be  effective  as  was  the  Senator 
from  Florida  or  anyone  else.  But  the 
method  has  not  been  changed. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
friend  will  allow,  I  will  have  to  take  issue 
upon  that  question.  The  bill  first  intro¬ 
duced  did  not  allow,  as  a  legal  matter,  the 
United  Nations  any  authority  whatever 
with  reference  to  the  program  which 
might  be  undertaken  under  the  bill  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  Vandenberg-Connally  amendment 
had  not  been  agreed  to,  no  matter  how 
many  resolutions  the  Security  Council 
might  adopt,  no  matter  how  many  votes 
the  Assembly  might  take,  the  program  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  as  authorized  by 
the  bill  originally  introduced  could  go 
straight  ahead  without  any  compulsion 
on  the  President  to  interrupt  it  in  any 
way  whatsoever  pursuant  to  any  action 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  President,  but  that 
amendment  provides  that  we  shall  cease 
the  aid  that  we  propose  to  give  if  a  gov¬ 
ernment  representing  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  either  one  of  those  countries 


requests  us  to  cease  it.  That,  too,  imposes 
a  legal  obligation  upon  the  President — 
one  which  would  not  have  been  imposed 
had  not  that  amendment  been  proposed 
and  adopted. 

But  now  the  matter  is  not  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President.  The  Con¬ 
gress  proposes  to  write  into  the  law  the 
imperative  duty,  legally  conferred  by  the 
Congress  upon  the  President,  that  if  the 
Security  Council  by  a  majority  vote  or 
if  the  Assembly  by  a  majority  vote  re¬ 
quests  that  we  discontinue  what  we  shall 
be  doing  under  this  measure  in  Greece 
or  Turkey,  the  President,  under  his  con¬ 
stitutional  oath  to  discharge  the  law  of 
the  land  and  to  observe  it,  must  discon¬ 
tinue  and  desist  from  what  we  would 
otherwise  be  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  am  on  sound 
legal  grounds,  therefore,  when  I  say  that 
my  able  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  overlooks  the  fact 
that  by  that  amendment  we  are  reposing 
in  the  United  Nations  the  legal  authority 
to  stop  what  we,  a  single,  sovereign  Na¬ 
tion,  are  about  to  do  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  under  this  measure,  I  submit  to  my 
friend  that  that  is  the  correct  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  say  that  I  think 
the  present  discussion  has  no  point  what¬ 
ever;  I  really  am  sorry  I  interrupted  the 
Senator,  because  we  are  perfectly  agreed 
on  the  purposes  of  the  amendment  and 
its  desirability 

However,  I  still  insist  that  the  method 
has  not  been  changed.  The  amendment 
recognizes  the  fact,  in  short,  that  when 
the  United  Nations  Organization  is  able 
and  ready  to  carry  on  in  the  emergency 
which  is  presently  existent,  we  shall 
gladly  surrender  and  give  that  power  to 
the  United  Nations,  when  and  if  ever 
that  time  comes  to  pass.  But  the  amend¬ 
ment  recognizes  that  that  time  has  not 
yet  come,  that  the  United  Nations  is  not 
now  in  position  to  take  over  that  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  the  method  originally  proposed 
continues  in  effect  until  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  able  to  assume  the  obligation  and 
states  that  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

I  have  said  that  the  argument  is  with¬ 
out  point,  because  I  know  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  wants,  and  I  know  that  I  want,  and 
I  know  that  our  committee  and  all  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation  want  to  have  the  United  Nations 
Organization  assume  that  responsibility 
as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  do  so.  As  soon  as 
the  United  Nations  Organization  can 
carry  that  responsibility  and  that  obliga¬ 
tion,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  surrender 
it  and  deliver  it  over  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  my  able  friend, 
but  let  me  say  that  he  will  have  to  rec¬ 
ognize,  I  think,  able  lawyer  that  he  is, 
that  the  difference  is  that  we  would  have 
decided,  had  not  this  committee  amend¬ 
ment  been  proposed  and  adopted,  when 
the  United  Nations  was  able  to  take  over 
the  obligation  or  when  we  should  desist 
from  what  we  now  propose  to  do.  But 
after  the  amendment  has  been  adopted, 
then  it  is  the  United  Nations  which  will 
decide  when  it  is  in  a  position  to  take 
action  adequate  to  meet  the  objectives 


which  we  seek  to  serve,  and  the  United 
Nations  will  decide  when  it  is  desirable 
for  us  to  stop.  That  decision,  under  the 
committee  amendment,  will  be  made  by 
the  United  Nations,  not  by  us. 

So  what  has  been  done,  and  con¬ 
sciously  done,  here  is  that  we  have  given 
a  clear  indication  that  we  are  acting 
subject  to  the  veto  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  if  we  did  not  start  to  act  through 
it  in  the  first  place.  We  submit  our¬ 
selves  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  if  it  did  not 
start  us  on  this  course,  at  least  it  can 
stop  us  whenever  it  chooses  to  do  so.  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  able  committee  in 
an  earnest  effort  to  meet  the  criticism 
which  has  been  made  in  Congress  and  in 
the  country,  not  to  speak  of  in  areas 
abroad,  with  respect  to  our  violating  our 
obligations  to  act  through  the  United 
Nations  in  collective  efforts  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Who  has  made  the  de¬ 
cision  as  to  whether  the  United  Nations 
is  capable  of  handling  this  affair?  Has 
anyone  referred  this  matter  to  the 
United  Nations?  Has  anyone  asked  the 
United  Nations  whether  it  is  capable  of 
handling  it  or  whether  it  wishes  to  han¬ 
dle  it?  Have  we  had  any  opinion  from 
the  United  Nations,  other  than  a  gentle 
and  probably  as  forceful  a  reminder  as 
Mr.  Lie  thought  advisable?  Has  there 
been  any  other  official  word? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  obviously  the 
point  to  which  I  am  coming,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  his  usual  prescience.  Obviously,  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  argument  that  if 
the  Senate  has  now  recognized  that  it 
is  proper  that  the  United  States  submit 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations 
in  this  matter,  would  it  not  be  still  better 
for  us  to  go  a  step  further  and  give  such 
temporary  relief  as  we  can  immediately 
give,  and  then  see  whether  we  can  dis¬ 
charge  our  entire  duty  to  our  United  Na¬ 
tions  obligation  and  proceed  in  the  first 
place,  in  respect  to  the  security  aspects 
of  the  matter,  at  least,  through  the 
United  Nations?  Obviously  I  shall  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  that  point. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  rose. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  after  listening  to  the 
questions  asked  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor],  I  am 
prompted  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  a  man  of  ability  and  high 
intellectual  capabilities - 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  compliment.  I  wish  I  might 
deserve  it  as  generously  as  he  has  given 
it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  whether  it  is  not  a  question  of 
plain,  common  sense,  in  the  mind  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  the  United  Nations  is  not  now 
capable  of  handling  this  relief  situation 
immediately  and  promptly,  as  it  must 
be  handled?  Is  it  not  a  question  of 
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plain,  common  sense  in  the  mind  of  each 
one  of  us? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  know  the  sincere  and  earnest 
spirit  in  which  the  able  Senator,  whose 
ability,  integrity,  and  patriotism  cannot 
be  excelled,  has  asked  the  question.  It 
is  a  little  further  along  in  the  argument 
which  I  propose  to  make;  but  I  digress 
here  to  discuss,  for  example,  what  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor]  and  I 
propose,  namely,  that  the  President  be 
authorized  to  make  available  $75,000,000 
of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
funds,  which  he  might  employ  in  such 
aid,  and  that  the  President  also  be  au¬ 
thorized,  acting  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  to  contact  other  nations — I  should 
suggest  that  he  do  so  through  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General — to  ask  if  they  would  join 
us  in  meeting  the  immediate  relief  prob¬ 
lem,  stating  that  obviously  we  feel  that 
others  should  assist  us,  though  in  view  of 
the  emergency  we  are  willing  to  do  more 
than  our  part,  but  we  wish  to  know 
whether  others  will  give  us  some  help, 
and  whether  they  will  do  so  at  once. 

If  the  President  had  such  authority,  he 
could  do  one  of  two  things;  In  the  first 
place,  he  could  authorize  the  Secretary 
General  to  begin  to  use  our  funds  imme¬ 
diately  through  the  UNRRA  personnel 
which  today  is  in  Greece,  which  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  problem  and  is  trained 
and  experienced.  In  short,  I  think  our 
money  could  get  there  in  that  way  as 
quickly  as  any  funds  could  be  sent  there. 
In  that  way,  at  least,  our  $75,000,000 
would,  in  a  matter  of  days,  if  not  in  a 
matter  of  hours,  be  available  to  relieve 
distress  in  Greece,  through  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
I  propose. 

However,  if  no  other  country  joined  us 
in  making  such  contributions,  or  if  other 
countries  did  not  have  time  to  observe 
their  own  legal  requirements  in  that  con¬ 
nection,  we  would  not  be  spending  any 
more  money,  if  we  provided  it  in  that 
way,  than  we  shall  be  spending  if  we 
provide  it  in  the  way  that  is  now 
proposed. 

I  would  go  further,  although  what  I 
shall  now  say  is  not  spelled  out  in  our 
amendment,  and  I  would  say  that  if,  be¬ 
fore  this  matter  were  legalized  through 
the  Security  Council  or  the  Assembly,  we 
were  to  put  up  all  the  money  through 
the  Secretary  General,  then  I  think  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  to  appoint  an  American  commission 
to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  the 
money;  and  I  would  emphasize  that,  even 
in  that  case,  the  commission  would  be  an 
American  commission,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  we  would  actually  be  acting  through 
the  United  Nations  Organization;  and 
our  personnel,  while  being  American  and 
patriotic  to  America,  would  at  the  same 
time  be  a  part  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President— 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  Senator  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  speak  for  a  moment  further 
before  yielding  to  him,  then  I  shall  yield. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  ventures  to  suggest  that  that  is  one 
practical  way  by  which  we  might  give 
immediate  relief  through  the  United 
Nations  up  to  $75,000,000.  If  the  Sena¬ 


tor  from  Massachusetts  wishes  to  en¬ 
large  that  figure  I  can  assure  him  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  will  not 
object.  But  I  think  we  can  give  him 
practical  assurance  that  in  that  way 
prompt  and  immediate  help  will  go 
through  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  itself. 

As  to  the  permanent,  long-range  help, 

I  think  that  can  be  met  in  two  ways 
through  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

First,  I  am  cognizant  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  Committee,  which  went  out 
there  as  an  instrumentality  of  the 
United  Nations  and  investigated  the  en¬ 
tire  situation  in  Greece,  and  came  back 
and  made  a  very  solemn  and  serious 
recommendation,  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  we  have  been  debating  this 
matter  in  the  Senate.  That  commission 
recommended  that  the  only  temporary 
aid  that  should  be  given  by  England  and 
the  United  States  should  be  some  food 
and  some  necessary  imports,  and  the 
suggestion  and  the  connotation  of  the 
report  is  that  the  amount  is  not  large 
in  number,  and  it  is  emergent  in  char- 
acted.  But  they  recommend,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  recall,  that  for  long-term  per¬ 
manent  rehabilitation  of  the  Greek 
economy,  the  assistance  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  through  the  World  Bank. 

I  am  not  saying  that  they  were  right 
or  wrong,  but  I  am  saying  that  when 
there  is  an  official  commission,  several 
members  of  which  were  Americans,  and 
the  chairman  of  which,  I  believe,  was  an 
official  or  professor  of  one  of  our  great 
universities,  I  believe  the  University  of 
Utah,  and  they  study  the  situation  on 
the  spot  and  make  recommendations, 
some  credit  should  be  attached  to  that 
committee’s  recommendation  about 
meeting  the  long-term  needs  of  the 
Greek  economy.  And  they  did  not  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  United  States  provide 
all  the  long-term  rehabilitation  money, 
they  recommended  that  the  World  Bank 
should  do  it. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  from  the  World  Bank  and  said  that 
the  World  Bank  could  not  do  it,  or  denied 
that  the  World  Bank  has  the  money.  I 
suggest  that  the  American  Government 
has  great  influence  with  the  World  Bank, 
because  its  president  is  an  American 
citizen,  we  are  its  largest  stockholder, 
and  it  is  located  here  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  way  by  which,  as  a 
long-term  matter,  the  United  Nations 
Organization  could  give  aid  to  the  Greek 
economy.  In  the  Security  Council  or  in 
the  Assembly  I  think  we  could  work  out 
additional  long-term  funds  which  might 
be  advanced  by  the  member  nations,  if  we 
did  not  in  the  last  analysis  choose  to  use 
the  World  Bank  as  the  source  from  which 
the  funds  should  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  seemed 
to  be  unappreciative  of  my  able  friend 
from  New  Jersey  by  not  yielding  when 
he  has  been  on  his  feet  seeking  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  I  now  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  recall  to  the  Senator  that  when 
this  issue  first  arose,  I  think  I  was  as 
urgent  as  the  Senator  was  that  we  must 
not  bypass  the  United  Nations.  He  will 


recall  that  he  spoke  to  me  about  the 
matter.  The  Senator  did  me  the  honor 
to  ask  if  I  would  join  in  an  amendment 
or  substitute  he  proposed. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  told  the  Senator  then 
that  I  could  not  join  with  him  because 
I  was  not  prepared  to  oppose  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  was  prepared  and  intended  in 
every  way  possible  to  implement — and 
let  me  distinguish  the  word  “implement” 
from  “oppose” — the  President’s  program. 

I  have  followed  through  with  that.  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Austin,  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  United  States  on  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  followed  up  the 
President’s  message  with  a  very  clear 
statement  of  the  whole  purpose  of  our 
Government.  He  made  it  clear  that 
what  the  President  proposed  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  move  by  the  United  States  because 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
would  move  out  just  as  soon  as  the  United 
Nations  was  prepared  to  pick  up  the 
matter.  He  made  it  clear  we  were  doing 
everything  we  could  with  the  United 
Nations. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  I  may  say  bo 
to  the  distinguished  Senator,  I  regret 
that  he  could  not  attend  all  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  because  what  became  absolutely 
clear  was  that  from  the  time  of  the 
original  set-up  of  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization  the  United  States  has  tried  to 
act  through  the  United  Nations  in  every 
way  possible.  In  Paris,  Mr.  Byrnes  and 
his  associates,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  tried  to 
work  cut  all  these,  treaties,  and  at  every 
step  Russia  did  prevent  the  effective 
functioning  of  either  our  delegation  at 
Paris  or  the  United  Nations  in  their 
operations  and  did  prevent  the  use  of  the 
Security  Council  in  the  only  way  it  could 
be  effective  on  the  Greek  border  by  op¬ 
posing  the  organization  of  its  armed 
forces.  We  came  to  the  point  where  we 
had  to  say,  “We  cannot  perfect  the 
United  Nations  unless  you  stop  these  ob¬ 
structionist  tactics.” 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  proposal  be¬ 
fore  us  is  to  say  to  Russia,  in  the  kind¬ 
liest  way,  “We  cannot  tolerate  your  re¬ 
sisting  and  vetoing  the  development  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization."  As 
I  tried  to  say  in  my  remarks  a  few  days 
ago,  the  whole  point  is  whether  we  can 
simply  say  to  Russia,  “We  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  forward  perfecting  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  and  we  do 
not  expect  you  to  be  putting  these  vetoes 
and  blocks  in  the  way  any  longer.  We 
propose  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until 
you  sit  down  with  us  and  settle  these 
matters  with  the  United  Nations.  Since 
the  United  Nations  Organization  was 
first  set  up  you  have  been  unwilling  to 
do  that.” 

That  is  the  spirit  of  what  Senator 
Austin  has  said,  the  spirit  of  the  Van¬ 
denberg  amendment  and  the  action  of 
our  committee.  The  President  has  set 
forth,  a  forthright  American  doctrine, 
that  we  are  going  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  make  the  United  Nations  effective 
at  this  time,  and  to  urge  Russia  to  stop 
blocking  it.  By  the  statement  of  former 
Senator  Austin  and  the  amendments 
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proposed  b^the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  we  are  implementing  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  program  and  clarifying  its  spirit 
and  purpose. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  the  Senator, 
undoubtedly  unintentionally,  would 
leave  with  the  casual  listener  the  im¬ 
pression  that  we  have  striven,  in  respect 
to  the  particular  matter  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  to  act  through  the  United 
Nations,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does 
not  mean  to  suggest  that.  We  have 
never  brought  up  the  question  of  aid  to 
Greece  through  the  United  Nations  and 
had  it  turned  down  by  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  does  not  mean  to  sug¬ 
gest  that. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Greece  itself  applied  for 
help  to  the  United  Nations  and  could 
not  get  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
brought  that  up.  Greece  did  apply,  not 
for  economic  help,  but  applied  for  help 
against  alleged  aggression  across  the 
northern  border  of  Greece  by  people  or 
by  ((organizations  or  governments  in 
Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria.  But 
instead  of  the  United  Nations  turning 
down  Greece’s  appeal  and  making  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  little  Greece  to  go  somewhere 
else  saying,  “The  United  Nations  has 
failed;  you  must  now  help  us,”  the 
United  Nations  took  jurisdiction,  the 
United  Nations  appointed  a  commission, 
the  commission  went  to  Greece  and  in¬ 
vestigated  on  the  spot.  The  commission 
is  now  preparing  its  report,  and  the 
action  on  the  part  of  the  President,  and 
the  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Congress, 
is  ahead  of  any  any  receipt  of  the  report 
from  the  commission  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  In  short,  instead 
of  acting  through  the  United  Nations, 
while  the  United  Nations  was  engaged 
in  acting  we  intervene  and  propose  to 
act  unilaterally.  Can  the  Senator  call 
that  help  through  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Austin  opened  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Security  Council  by  calling 
attention  to  the  very  commission  of  the 
Security  Council  on  the  border,  and  the 
whole  purpose  of  his  address  was  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  President’s  action  in  backing 
up  the  Security  Council,  and  asking  the 
commission  to  come  back  and  report  as 
promptly  as  possible  in  order  that  the 
Security  Council  could  carry  out  its 
function.  It  cannot  meet  its  obligation 
because  Russia  will  not  allow  it  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  do  it.  That  is  why  we  have 
to  put  our  men  in  there,  until  Russia 
lets  the  United  Nations  organize;  then 
we  will  withdraw  any  military  help  we 
are  giving. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  was  giving  expression 
to  what  the  substance  of  the  matter  is 
rather  than  meaning  accurately  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  the  bill  provides,  by  saying  we 
are  sending  our  men  in  there.  We  are 
not  actually  sending  men  in  there,  except 
the  military  mission,  but  we  are  paying 
for  the  Greek  Army,  we  are  equipping  the 
Greek  Army,  we  are  training  the  Greek 
Army.  The  Senator  was,  therefore,  per¬ 


haps  inadvertently  correct  when  he  said 
they  are  our  men.  That,  in  substance, 
is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  at  first  that  this 
Greek  border  matter  had  been  put  by 
the  complaint  of  Greece  into  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  United  Nations,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Charter,  and  I  said  the 
United  Nations  had  attempted  to  act, 
and  there  had  been  no  veto  by  anybody 
in  the  United  Nations  of  anything  per¬ 
taining  to  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Nations  in  regard  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  alleged  aggression  across  the  Greek 
border.  What  is  the  ordinary  course, 
when  a  case  is  in  court  upon  the  claim 
of  a  complainant  and  the  court  has  the 
matter  in  its  jurisdiction?  If,  while  the 
jury  is  out,  one  should  go  out  and  kill 
the  fellow  whom  the  jury  by  its  verdict 
might  later  hang,  would  anyone  think 
that  was  helping  the  court  by  accelerat¬ 
ing  its  decision? 

Mr.  President,  we  did  not  take  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  do  what  we  wanted  to  do;  we 
took  an  obligation,  in  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  UN,  to  act  collectively  with 
other  nations  in  trying  to  keep  peace  in 
the  v/orld,  in  resisting  aggression  on  this 
earth,  and  in  trying  to  find  a  peaceful 
and  honorable  adjustment  of  situations 
which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.  At  that  point  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  says.  The  action  we  are 
taking  today  is  doing  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  in 
our  way. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Regardless  of  what 
has  been  said,  what  does  the  word  “per¬ 
sonnel”  mean,  if  it  does  not  mean 
soldiers? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  does,  in  one  case,  in¬ 
tentionally  mean  soldiers,  because  we  are 
going  to  send  a  military  mission  to  both 
countries,  and  while  we  have  been  told 
by  testimony  that  there  would  not  be  but 
about  30  or  40,  there  is  no  limitation  in 
the  bill  to  30  or  40.  The  President  can 
send  as  many  as  he  chooses  to  send,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  language  of  the  bill  which 
might  be  covered  within  the  amount  of 
money  available.  Of  course,  the  other 
personnel  is  expected  to  be  civilian  in 
character. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  that  says  it  might  not  be  two 
divisions,  is  there? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  limits  the  number  of  military 
personnel  or  the  character  of  the  military 
personnel  that  we  shall  send.  Now,  I 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  however, 
that  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  a  de¬ 
sign  on  our  part  to  send  our  own  combat 
soldiers  into  Greece  or  Turkey  to  act  in 
a  combat  capacity  in  either  of  those 
countries.  I  am  not  charging  that,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  reiterate  what  I  just  said 
that  it  does  authorize  military  personnel 
to  be  sent.  It  is  intended  that  they  shall 
be  sent  as  a  military  mission.  The  bill 
does  not  limit  the  number  of  military 
personnel  that  may  be  sent,  nor  define  the 


character  of  the  duties  of  the  military 
personnel  that  may  be  sent,  so  far  as 
I  recall. 

Mr.  President,  I  venture  to  assert  that 
there  is  this  possibility,  if  they  are  going 
to  teach  those  armies  how  to  use  our 
modern  equipment,  I  do  not  see  how  they 
are  going  to  sit  in  a  safe,  air-conditioned 
office  in  Athens  and  effectively  do  it.  I 
do  not  see  how  they  can  take  the  ser¬ 
geants  and  the  corporals,  who  are  going 
to  use  that  equipment  in  combat  in  the 
mountains,  behind  some  thick  wall 
where  they  cannot  get  shot,  and  care¬ 
fully  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  that 
equipment.  I  venture  to  predict  the  pos¬ 
sibility,  at  least,  that  some  day  some  of 
our  uniformed  men  are  going  to  be  at 
some  field  headquarters,  and  some  of 
them  are  going  to  get  shot,  or  get  hurt, 
either  by  accident  or  by  act  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
excludes  the  possibility  that  American 
military  personnel  may  leave  their  sa¬ 
cred  blood,  by  the  command  of  their 
Government  and  the  authority  of  their 
Congress,  upon  this  already  torn  and 
rent  land. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  should  like  to  take  is¬ 
sue  with  the  last  statement,  because  the 
bill  provides  for  a  “military  mission.” 
That  term  has  been  defined  time  and 
time  again.  It  is  the  purpose  not  to  send 
exceeding  40  men.  What  can  they  do 
in  the  way  of  fighting?  They  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  go  to  fight.  They  intend  to  go 
to  help  the  Greeks  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  until  the  Security  Council  can  say 
there  is  no  further  need. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  Horatio 
stood  very  well  at  the  bridge,  though  he 
did  not  have  39  other  men  to  stand  with 
him.  The  Spartans  stood  very  well  at 
Thermopylae.  There  was  not  a  large 
army  at  Thermopylae,  but  I  think  they 
left  a  very  good  report  in  history. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  doubt  that  Horatio 
could  have  done  much  against  modern 
tanks,  in  the  way  of  resistance. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  had  Horatio  lived  in  our  day  he 
would  have  employed  the  best  weapons 
obtainable. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  go 
back  to  the  point  at  which  I  deviated  a 
little  bit  ago.  I  was  first  saying  that  the 
Congress  itself,  at  least  the  Senate,  has 
tried  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  so  far,  to 
correct  the  original  errors  which  I  feel 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
committed  by  not  going  through  the  UN 
in  the  first  place.  Senators  were  trying 
to  quiet  the  rising  storm  of  disapproval 
from  the  country  that  we  were  bypassing 
the  United  Nations  by  the  amendments 
which  were  not  only  offered  on  this  floor 
but  by  the  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  it¬ 
self,  and  already  adopted  into  this  bill 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  story  of  April  6  entitled  “Dip¬ 
lomats  See  Greek  Aid  Hurting  UN.” 
This  is  dated  Lake  Success,  N.  Y.,  April 
5,  United  Press: 

A  magazine  poll  Indicated  tonight  that  82 
percent  of  the  world’s  diplomats  believe  the 
American  handling  of  the  Greco-Turkish 
problem  hurt  United  Nations  prestige. 
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It  goes  on: 

The  magazine’s  representatives  counted  83 
diplomats  from  38  countries. 

Let  us  remember  the  words  of  “Bobby” 
Burns — 

O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 

Mr.  President,  this  is  how  83  diplo¬ 
mats  from  38  countries,  according  to  this 
poll,  saw  what  we  were  proposing  to  do 
in  relation  to  the  United  Nations  Organ¬ 
ization.  I  continue  with  this  poll: 

Sixty-eight  regretted,  as  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  United  States  did  not  come 
before  the  United  Nations  with  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  problems,  the  magazine  report¬ 
ed.  *  *  *  Thus  whUe  82  percent  con¬ 

demned  the  United  States  for  bypassing 
United  Nations,  nearly  half  (41)  approved 
the  American  initiative.  Twenty-two  pre¬ 
dicted  war. 

These  are  not  men  of  no  experience 
or  little  knowledge,  Mr.  President;  these 
are  experienced  world  diplomats  here 
from  their  several  countries,  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Twenty-two  predicted  war  for  the 
spring  of  ’48,  or  even  for  the  summer 
of  ’47,  unless  there  is  a  decisive  change 
in  big  power  policy  and  a  complete 
agreement  at  least  on  the  unlimited  in¬ 
ternational  control  and  inspection  of 
atomic  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  referred  to  what 
the  diplomats  say.  I  want  to  go  now  a 
good  long  way  away  from  Lake  Success, 
N.  Y.,  out  to  a  little  city  called  Huron, 
in  South  Dakota.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
paper  published  in  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  dated 
April  6,  1947,  the  name  of  which  is  the 
Huronite  and  the  Daily  Plainsman.  Be¬ 
fore  I  determined  to  use  this  newspaper 
I  went  to  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Gurney],  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate.  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  this  was  not  a  publication 
whose  patriotism  or  integrity  could  be 
questioned  by  anybody.  I  thought  it  was 
pertinent  to  know  what  an  honest,  pa¬ 
triotic  newspaper  in  Huron,  S.  Dak., 
might  be  thinking  on  this  matter,  and 
especially  what  the  people  of  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  might  be  thinking.  I  was  as¬ 
sured,  as  I  said,  of  the  patriotism  and 
the  thorough  repute  and  capacity  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  newspaper.  Substan¬ 
tially,  the  whole  issue  is  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  foreign  policy,  which  we  are 
now  debating  in  the  Senate.  The  head¬ 
ing  of  the  front  page  article  is:  “Let  us 
work  through  the  United  Nations  in 
solving  international  problems.” 

The  first  subheading  is:  “Only  if  the 
United  Nations  fails  should  we  act 
alone.” 

The  next  subheading  is:  “Let  us  not 
pit  one  nationalism  against  another  na¬ 
tionalism.” 

The  third  subheading  is:  “But  let  us 
have  world-wide  atomic  control  imme¬ 
diately.” 

Then  it  gives  the  result  of  a  poll  con¬ 
ducted  among  its  people. 

The  first  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

1.  It  Is  geographically,  politically,  and 
economically  Impossible  to  be  an  Isolation¬ 
ist  nation  at  tins  time.  (Unanimous  con¬ 
currence.) 


That  is  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
people  polled. 

2.  Because  in  a  democracy  foreign  policy 
rests  upon  public  approval  and  support,  the 
public  must  be  fully  and  concurrently  in¬ 
formed  on  all  commitments,  policies  and 
actions.  It  should  be  brought  up  to  date 
at  this  time.  Where  consistent  with  secur¬ 
ity,  advance  information  must  be  given. 
The  withholding  of  information  in  the  past 
has  been  unwise.  (Unanimous  concur¬ 
rence.) 

3.  To  implement  our  foreign  policy  we  must 
have  a  strong  and  successful  democracy  at 
home.  (Unanimous  concurrence.) 

4.  The  imposition  of  any  political  ideology 
upon  a  people  without  true  consent  of  the 
majority  presents  a  menace  to  world  peace. 
(Unanimous  concurrence.) 

5.  We  favor  the  immediate  and  effective 
world-wide  control  of  atomic  energy.  (Unan¬ 
imous  concurrence.) 

6.  (a)  America’s  first  approach  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  world  problems  should  be  through 
the  United  Nations,  (b)  Only  upon  failure 
of  the  United  Nations  to  act  should  the 
United  States  act  unilaterally.  (There  was 
only  one  dessenting  vote.) 

I  believe  the  Huronite  and  the  Daily 
Plainsman  is  speaking  the  sentiments  of 
the  American  people.  I  believe  that  is 
the  way  the  people  of  this  Nation  feel 
today.  I  think  they  are  harkening  their 
Government  back  to  its  obligations  as¬ 
sumed  under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  evidence 
of  that  in  the  latest  Gallup  poll.  This 
poll  was  published  in  the  April  13  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post.  The  question 
was: 

Do  you  think  the  problem  of  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization? 

The  following  are  the  answers,  Mr. 
President.  On  March  28  those  answer¬ 
ing  “Yes”  were  56  percent.  On  the  date 
of  the  poll,  April  13,  the  percentage  an¬ 
swering  “Yes”  was  63  percent. 

On  March  28,  25  percent  answered 
“No.”  On  April  13,  23  percent  answered 
“No.” 

On  March  28  those  having  no  opinion 
were  19  percent.  On  April  13,  those 
having  no  opinion  were  14  percent.  Is 
that  not  rather  interesting,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent?  The  more  the  debate,  the  more 
the  discussion,  the  more  the  considera¬ 
tion,  the  more  the  reflection,  more  the 
people  who  were  first  undecided  become 
decided ;  more  had  an  opinion.  The  more 
the  debate  and  consideration  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  the  greater  the  number  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  who  say  “yes,”  that  we  should  turn 
the  matter  over  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  said  as  well  in  his  resolu¬ 
tion.  And  there  are  fewer  who  say  “no,” 
that  it  should  not  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  question  were 
submitted  to  a  referendum  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people:  “Shall  we  go  ahead  with 
this  proposal  unilaterally,  even  with  the 
committee  amendments  giving  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  the  power  to  stop  us  after  we 
start,  or  shall  we  back  up  right  now  while 
there  is  still  time,  and  if  need  be,  let 
Greece  have  some  emergency  money  di¬ 
rectly,  and  then  submit  the  matter  to 
the  United  Nations?”  I  will  venture  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  American  peo¬ 


ple  will  say,  "Yes,  the  latter  r&  the  better 
way  to  do  it.”  That  is  what  we  are  ad¬ 
vocating  here.  We  advocate,  and  the 
sum  total  of  these  amendments  means  in 
substance,  that  we  shall,  if  we  give  any 
aid  to  Greece,  let  it  be  temporary  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  exclusively,  and  if  we  are  to 
give  long-term  aid,  let  us  try  it  through 
the  UN,  and  if  we  are  going  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  protection  of  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  at  least  let 
us  try  it  to  the  utmost  through  the  UN. 
Let  us  not  resort  to  unilateral  action 
until  unmistakably  before  God  and  man 
the  United  Nations  has  failed  and  there 
is  no  hope  on  earth  save  through  what 
we  do  alone.  Is  that  not  sound  doc¬ 
trine?  It  that  not  sound  foreign  policy? 
Is  that  not  good  principle?  Is  there  any 
lack  of  idealism  in  that?  Is  there  any 
swerving  away  from  duty  in  that  pro¬ 
posal?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we 
will  rue  the  day  if  we  ever  make  a  con¬ 
trary  decision. 

When  this  proposal  was  made  we 
thought  it  had  to  be  done  immediately, 
for  three  reasons.  The  first  was  that 
the  Greek  economy  was  about  to  collapse. 

The  President  made  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  us  on  March  12,  and  this  is  now 
April  17.  I  have  not  seen  anything  in 
the  press  nor  has  anything,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  been  reported  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Executive  that  the  situation  has  got¬ 
ten  materially  worse  in  that  period  of 
time.  No  doubt  it  has  gradually  dragged 
on  to  a  greater  impasse  than  was  first 
perceptible,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  United  States  Government  but  the 
fault  of  the  Greek  Government  in  not 
adopting  legislation  and  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  in  that  country  that  will  protect 
their  own  economy.  If  they  would  make 
the  rich  pay  some  taxes,  as  we  do  here, 
that  would  help  a  great  deal.  I  wonder 
if  the  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  income  tax  in  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  I  love  the  Greek  people, 
and  I  hope  I  can  say  that  without  im¬ 
modesty  because  I  have  for  a  long  time 
tried  to  indicate  in  some  tangible  way 
my  affection  and  regard  for  them.  I  was 
the  author  of  the  resolution  which  the 
Senate  unanimously  adopted  which  said 
that  it  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Dodecanese  Islands,  which  are 
Greek  in  character  and  had  been  held 
by  Italy,  and  northern  Epirus  should,  by 
the  Council  of  Foreign’  Ministers,  be  given 
to  Greece.  The  Dodecanese  Islands  were 
awarded  to  Greece  by  the  succeeding 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference.  Well,  I 
was  not  responsible  for  it.  I  do  not  claim 
that  the  Senate  was  responsible  for  it. 
But  I  do  claim  that  the  Senate  adopted 
that  resolution,  and  the  Record  speaks 
for  itself  as  to  who  was  the  author  of  it. 

I  have  had  many  honors  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  Government  of  Greece 
and  by  the  Greek  people  when  I  was 
there  in  1945  and  subsequent  to  that 
time  for  which  I  am  profoundly  grate¬ 
ful.  I  have  an  honorary  degree  from  the 
University  of  Athens.  I  have  been  given 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens. 
There  is  a  street  named  for  me  in  the 
city  of  Athens,  and  a  square  in  the  Island 
of  Patmos  Is  named  for  me,  and  I  am 
deeply  touched  by  these  moving  deeds. 
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An  emissary  from  the  foreign  office 
came  to  my  room  in  1945  in  Athens  and 
presented  me  with  a  beautiful  ribbon 
characteristically  colorful  which  sig¬ 
nified  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Phoenix.  I  was  especially  honored 
by  being  made  a  commander  of  the 
Order  of  Phoenix.  I  speak  with  deep 
apology  for  having  said  those  things  lest 
they  be  misunderstood,  but  I  thought  I 
might  fairly  say  that  I  do  not  place  any 
Senator’s  affection  or  admiration  for  the 
Greek  people  ahead  of  my  own.  I  am 
not  standing  here  trying  to  keep  us  from 
helping  the  Greek  people.  If  $100,000,- 
000  is  not  enough,  I  am  ready  to  vote  for 
$200,000,000  or  $300,000,000  or  whatever 
sum  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  too  strongly 
emphasize  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
aid  to  Greece.  I  am  protesting  a  policy 
which  will  commit  America  for  the  first 
time,  because  the  Greeks  need  help,  to 
sending  military  aid  to  a  foreign  army 
and  using  American  taxpayers’  money  to 
maintain  and  support  foreign  armies 
upon  foreign  soil.  In  my  opinion,  that 
comes  dangerously  near  to  going  vio¬ 
lently  outside  the  democratic  traditions 
of  our  country.  That  is  what  I  warn 
against.  I  am  saying  that  since  we  took 
an  obligation  to  act  collectively  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  challenges  of  aggression  in  the 
world,  we  are  under  a  duty  to  try  to  act 
through  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion.  I  shall  later  try  to  emphasize  that 
I  believe  that  the  United  Nations  can 
act  and  will  act  adequately  if  America 
will  only  take  the  lead  in  holding  up  its 
hand  and  making  it  possible  for  it  to  act. 

if  Senators  did  not  come  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  these  bare  seats  could  not  legislate. 
If  judges  did  not  go  to  the  courts  and 
decide  cases  the  courts  would  become 
sterile  marble  edifices.  If  leaders  did 
not  lead  and  soldiers  did  not  fight,  an 
army  would  not  exist.  What  can  the 
United  Nations  do  if  all  of  its  members 
forsake  it?  What  can  it  do  if  the 
strongest  member  forsakes  it  without  a 
trial  and  says  that  it  is  incapable  of 
acting  in  this  crisis?  For  16  days  after 
the  President’s  proposal  there  was  not 
even  official  notification  to  the  United 
Nations  of  what  we  proposed  unilaterally 
to  do.  Is  it  fair  to  call  that  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Nations  when  it 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  act?  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  right  to  hurl 
the  criticism  of  impotency  at  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  a  right  to  disillusion  every  hope 
on  earth  that  that  organization  can  and 
will  function  to  keep  world  peace,  before 
it  has  failed  after  a  fair  opportunity  to 
succeed. 

As  I  said,  when  this  proposal  was  made, 
we  were  told  that  we  must  act  immedi¬ 
ately  because  the  economy  of  Greece  was 
about  to  collapse.  It  is  now  36  days  since 
the  President  made  his  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  the  economy  has  not  yet  col¬ 
lapsed,  so  far  as  I  know. 

In  the  second  place,  we  were  told  that 
we  must  act  immediately,  that  we  could 
not  wait  for  the  United  Nations  Commis¬ 
sion  to  report;  we  could  not  wait  for  the 
United  Nations  to  act;  we  could  not  even 
consult  other  countries  lest  the  Greek 


Army  collapse  and  the  insurgents  take 
over  the  country.  Not  only  have  we  not 
conferred  with  the  United  Nations,  but 
we  have  not  consulted  with  any  other 
countries  or  asked  them  to  help  us,  un¬ 
less  one  could  say  that  the  notice  which 
the  British  gave  us  that  they  were  getting 
out  of  Greece  was  a  consultation.  Many 
persons  have  been  anxious  for  a  long 
time  to  see  the  British  get  out  of  Greece, 
as  a  part  of  a  general  policy  of  everyone 
getting  out  of  everyone  else’s  country. 
That  is  what  I  have  always  advocated. 
I  think  that  is  what  Senators  believe  in. 
I  wonder  if  we  could  not  have  a  simple 
resolution  for  everyone  to  get  out  of 
everyone  else’s  country,  and  make  no  ex¬ 
ceptions.  That  is  a  simple,  understand¬ 
able  rule,  it  seems  to  me.  Let  everyone 
get  out  of  everyone  else’s  country  with 
armed  forces.  I  will  support  such  a  pol¬ 
icy  to  the  limit  of  my  ability  as  a  Senator 
and  a  citizen. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Grath  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  Senator  speaks 
of  armed  forces.  I  assume  he  would  ask 
Dimitrov  to  get  out  of  Bulgaria.  The 
Senator  would  send  him  back  home,  too, 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
everywhere  in  the  world  where  the  armed 
nationals  of  one  country  are  in  the  land 
of  another  people  they  ought  to  go  home, 
especially  if  their  presence  has  any  mili¬ 
tary  significance.  I  make  no  exception. 
Let  the  penalty  fall  wherever  it  may.  I 
am  not  trying  to  protect  anyone  in  any 
aggression  upon  any  other  people  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

As  I  say,  the  British  gave  us  notice 
that  they  were  going  to  withdraw  their 
economic  and  military  aid  from  Greece, 
and  were  going  to  get  out  of  Greece  on 
March  31.  I  understand  that  we  re¬ 
quested  them  not  to  get  out  so  soon,  until 
we  could  equip  the  Greek  Army  with  our 
weapons  and  train  Greek  forces  in  their 
use  through  our  military  mission,  and 
until  we  could  provide  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Greek  Army  so  that  it 
would  be  an  effective  instrument  of  the 
state  to  protect  the  solidarity  of  Greece. 
We  did  not  want  the  British  Army  to  get 
out.  Whether  we  should  have  taken  the 
position  of  encouraging  another  country 
to  keep  its  soldiers  in  the  land  of  another 
country  which  was  an  ally  during  the 
war,  because  of  an  internal  disturbance 
in  that  country,  I  submit  is  a  matter 
which  might  be  argued  by  conscientious 
men. 

We  have  just  read  a  moving  article  in 
Life  magazine  by  one  of  the  great  and 
honored  names  of  the  world,  the  Right 
Honorable  Winston  Churchill.  Mr. 
Churchill  claims  great  credit  for  having 
ordered  General  Scobie,  the  British  gen¬ 
eral  in  command  of  the  British  armed 
forces  in  Greece,  in  the  early  hours  of  a 
certain  morning,  to  go  out  and  hurl  back 
the  armed  Greek  forces  which,  as  he 
said,  were  marching  upon  Athens  itself, 
and  endeavoring  to  take  over  the  gov¬ 


ernment  of  that  country.  A  great  many 
Greeks  were  shot  down  in  Athens  and  its 
environs  by  the  British  forces  under  the 
order  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain.  British  soldiers  were  also  killed. 

Mr.  Churchill  thought  he  was  doing 
democracy  a  service.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  was  conscientious  in  what  he  did. 
He  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  all  times. 
I  honor  what  he  did  in  World  War  II  in 
saving  democracy  on  the  earth.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Winston  Churchill,  when 
Britain  stood  alone  against  the  Nazi 
hordes,  not  only  Britain,  but  Europe,  and 
perhaps  America,  might  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  stand  up  and  preserve,  in  good 
time,  their  independence  and  freedom. 
So  men  will  honor  the  name  of  Winston 
Churchill  for  that  as  long  as  glorious 
pages  of  history  shall  be  written. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Churchill  is 
mortal.  He  eats  and  sleeps,  even  if  he 
does  not  drink  like  ordinary  mortals. 
But  Mr.  Churchill  has  the  ordinary  emo¬ 
tions,  and,  I  might  add,  even  the  predis¬ 
positions,  if  not  the  prejudices — to  which 
the  humble  and  feeble  are  heir,  because 
to  err  is  human.  Mr.  Churchill  thought 
he  was  saving  democracy  in  Greece,  that 
he  was  discharging  a  British  duty,  when 
he  ordered  British  troops  to  shoot  down 
Greeks  engaged  in  a  civil  war  in  Greece. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  honest  men 
may  differ  on  that  question.  We  had  the 
War  Between  the  States  in  the  United 
States,  through  four  tragic  years  of 
American  history.  My  grandfathers 
wore  the  gray,  and  I  have  a  Southern 
lineage  since  my  family  has  been  in  this 
country,  for  more  than  200  years.  Does 
anybody  suppose  that  today  I,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  two  Confederate  soldiers, 
relish  the  fact  that  certain  foreign  pow¬ 
ers  in  the  War  Between  the  States 
thought  seriously  of  intervening  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  South.  When  the  Southern 
forces  were  at  Bull  Run,  some  might 
have  felt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  kind  of  government  they 
wanted  in  the  United  States,  and  to  bring 
British  warships  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  help  the  Government  save  Washing¬ 
ton  and  reverse  the  results  of  the  Battle 
of  Bull  Run,  causing  the  running  to  be 
in  the  other  direction.  Would  south¬ 
erners  thank  God  for  the  British  having 
saved  them  from  the  Yankees?  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  wanted  recognition  at  that  time 
and  appealed  for  it,  but  are  we  not  all 
very  happy  that  we  did  not  get  it? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  also  had  a  little  part  in  that  affair. 
When  the  British  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  were  pretty  sympathetic  to  our 
Southern  brethren,  the  Russians  sent  a 
fleet  over  to  New  York  Harbor,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  let  it  be  known  that  if  the 
British  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  South 
in  the  War  Between  the  States,  or  the 
Civil  War,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  they 
would  have  something  to  say  on  the  side 
of  the  Union.  Are  we  not  all  glad  that 
that  never  happened  either? 

I  wonder  if  a  nation  has  a  right  to  have 
a  war  of  its  own.  It  is  a  tragic  thing. 

I  think  all  wars  should  be  stopped. 
Again,  men  may  honorably  differ  about 
the  best  method  by  which  to  stop 
wars.  Tlie  American  Secretary  of  State 
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is  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  has  ever 
adorned  that  office.  He  spent  a  year  in 
China.  With  his  great  knowledge,  and 
with  the  year  of  on-the-spot  under¬ 
standing,  what  did  he  come  back  and 
tell  his  countrymen?  He  said,  “Let  us 
get  our  troops  out  of  China.  Let  us  not 
take  part  in  their  civil  war.  Let  us  try 
to  urge  both  sides  to  get  together.  The 
Chiang  Kai-shek  Government  is  a  reac¬ 
tionary,  corrupt  regime,  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  north  are  equally  objec¬ 
tionable.  They  are  extremists  on  one 
side  and  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  group  are 
extremists  on  the  other.  Let  it  be  our 
policy  to  try  to  get  the  forward-looking, 
patriotic,  liberal  leaders  of  China  to¬ 
gether  and  let  them  take  over  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  China.” 

Is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  history 
will  approve  what  General  Marshall 
recommended?  How  much  better  that 
counsel  to  his  country  than  if  he  had 
said,  “Let  us  now  take  over  and  support, 
equip,  maintain,  and  train,  under  an 
American  military  mission,  the  govern¬ 
ment  forces  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.”  I 
venture  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  no 
jury  would  find  today  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  China  is  as 
corrupt,  as  fascistically  inclined,  and 
murderous  in  practice  as  the  government 
of  the  monarchist  forces  of  Greece 
which  we  are  asked  to  support  by  this 
measure  and  into  whose  hands  we  are 
asked  to  entrust  an  army  of  125,000  men, 
with  modern  military  equipment  in  the 
use  of  which  their  soldiery  shall  be 
trained  by  an  American  military  mission. 

Why  is  it  that  in  Greece  we  go  exactly 
contrary  in  policy  to  what  General  Mar¬ 
shall  recommended  with  reference  to 
China?  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  first 
thing  that  impressed  General  Marshall 
was  that  the  situation  was  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  in  Florida  sometimes.  In 
certain  parts  of  Florida  there  are  what 
we  call  sinkholes.  People  sometimes  get 
mired  in  them,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  bottom  to  them.  Sometimes  a 
cow  will  get  into  one  of  those  bogs,  and 
it  is  glorious  oblivion  for  her,  because  she 
will  never  get  out. 

General  Marshall,  I  suspect,  saw  that 
China  was  a  bog,  and  if  we  ever  got 
into  it  we  would  never  get  out.  Mr. 
LaGuardia,  who  testified  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  said,  with 
reference  to  the  Balkans,  that  if  we  ever 
got  in  there  we  would  never  get  out.  No 
one  has  ever  got  out  successfully.  After 
trying  it  for  centuries  singularly  enough 
the  British  are  getting  out  with  an  ad¬ 
mission  of  failure.  Only  we  have  the 
temerity  to  rush  into  a  place  which  the 
British  are  getting  out  of  because  they 
say  it  is  impossible  to  remain. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator’s 
reference  to  General  Marshall’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  China  brings  this  question  to  my 
mind:  Is  not  General  Marshall  support¬ 
ing  the  program  which  is  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  today,  with  reference  to  Greece? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  He  is  presumed  to  be 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  Secretary 
of  State  he  completely  advocates  this 
program.  General  Marshall  either  sees 


a  different  situation  in  Greece  which 
warrants  this  action  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  or  perhaps  the  situation  is 
entirely  different  from  the  circumstances 
that  led  him  to  make  his  statement  with 
reference  to  China. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  presuming  that  General  Marshall  gives 
this  matter  his  wholehearted  support.  I 
will  say,  however,  that  I  have  heard  in 
the  rumors  and  gossip  of  the  Capitol  that 
when  this  matter  was  proposed  to  the 
leaders  of  Congress  in  the  presence  of 
General  Marshall,  it  was  said  by  one  w’ho 
was  present,  when  asked  what  General 
Marshall  said,  “He  did  not  say  much;  he 
was  pretty  cagey.” 

I  am  not  saying,  however,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  infer,  that  General  Mar¬ 
shall  did  not  give  his  support  to  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  doubt  that  he  Initiated  it.  But 
I  will  ask  the  question,  Why,  then,  did 
General  Marshall  make  certain  recom¬ 
mendations  to  us  with  reference  to  China, 
and  why  does  the  State  Department  rec¬ 
ommend  that  we  stay  out  of  the  civil 
war  which  is  going  on  in  Paraguay  and 
the  contest  which  is  in  progress  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  and  yet  recommend  that  we  go 
into  the  bog  of  the  Balkans? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
has  spoken  of  General  Marshall  as  the 
greatest  statesman  we  have  had  in  the 
State  Department  for  some  time  and  has 
called  attention  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  great  wisdom  of  General  Mar¬ 
shall  in  recommending  certain  things 
with  reference  to  China.  Yet  we  are 
bound,  I  think,  to  assume  that  General 
Marshall  is  thoroughly  supporting  the 
proposed  aid  to  Greece  which  the  Senate 
is  now  considering.  The  Department  of 
State,  of  which  General  Marshall  is  the 
head,  has  been  represented  through  many 
witnesses  before  the  committee  who  have 
made  statements  supporting  the  measure. 
General  Marshall  has  not  been  available 
for  testimony,  but  I  think  we  can  assume 
nothing  else  than  that  he  is  vigorously 
supporting  it  and  has  brought  his  great 
statesmanship  and  his  great  background 
of  information  to  bear  upon  it  and  that 
he  approves  and  advocates  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  is  entitled 
to  that  inference.  I  will  say  that  one  dif¬ 
ference  may  be  that  the  general  spent  a 
year  in  China  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  he 
spent  only  a  few  weeks  in  Greece.  It 
may  be  that  if  he  had  spent  a  year  in 
Greece  or  in  the  Balkans  studying  the  sit¬ 
uation,  as  he  did  in  China,  he  might  have 
had  a  different  opinion  about  it.  But 
the  Senator  is  perfectly  justified  in  his 
inference  that  the  general  is  support¬ 
ing  this  present  proposal. 

I  repeat  Mr.  President,  we  were  told 
that  there  was  an  emergency  and  that 
we  had  to  give  economic  aid  immediately. 
Yet  we  have  been  here  36  days  and  Greece 
has  not  yet  collapsed.  In  the  second 
place,  we  were  told  that  we  had  to  support 
the  Greek  Army;  otherwise  the  insur¬ 
gents  were  about  to  take  over  the  coun¬ 
try;  that  they  were  led  by  Communists, 
and  the  effect  would  be  to  place  what 
they  call  a  totalitarian  regime  in  power 
in  that  strategic  area  in  Greece.  But 
the  latest  press  reports  indicate  that  the 
Greek  Army  is  doing  all  right  against  the 
insurgents.  I  read  a  dispatch  the  other 
day  which  stated  that  the  Greek  Army 


had  2,500  of  the  insurgents  surrounded 
in  the  mountains.  I  heard  a  radio  report 
or  saw  a  dispatch  a  day  or  two  ago  which 
indicated  they  were  moving  to  the  offen¬ 
sive  against  the  guerillas.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  more  about  the  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  military  situation  on  the 
part  of  the  government  or  the  army. 

How  many  insurgents  are  there?  We 
are  told  that  there  are  13,000.  What  is 
the  population  of  Greece?  It  is  7,000,000. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  13,000  guerrillas 
are  not  only  expected  to  defeat  the  Greek 
Army,  but  to  defeat  the  Greek  people? 
Is  the  situation  so  dangerous  that  we 
must  immediately  send  an  American  mil¬ 
itary  mission  there  and  immediately  re¬ 
cruit,  train,  equip,  and  maintain  a  Greek 
army  of  125,000,  without  giving  the  com¬ 
mission  sent  there  by  the  United  Nations 
even  an  opportunity  to  report,  or  the 
United  Nations  Organization  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  its  findings  or  come  to 
any  conclusion  or  make  any  recommen¬ 
dation  of  its  own? 

So  Mr.  President,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  emergency  in  Greece  justi¬ 
fies  the  concern  that  many  had  which 
was  the  basis  of  this  proposal  that  we  have 
to  give  aid  immediately  without  giving 
any  consideration  whatever  to  acting 
through  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

With  reference  to  Turkey,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  no  one  has  ever  suggested  that 
there  was  any  probability  or  possibility 
of  the  Communists  taking  over  Turkey. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  only  re¬ 
cently  reached  the  point  where  they  per¬ 
mit  Democrats  to  vote.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  heard  of  Ataturk  and  his  party  and 
his  government,  which  is  now  carried 
on  by  his  chosen  successor,  President 
Inonu,  knows  that  there  is  not  any  like¬ 
lihood  of  communism  getting  a  foothold 
in  Turkey. 

Neither  the  President,  the  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  nor  the  willing  witnesses, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  nor  Mr.  Porter,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Greece,  suggests  that 
there  is  any  threat  of  communism  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  Government  of  Turkey.  No. 
They  say  that  the  question  there  is  that 
the  Russians  have  asked  that  they  might 
share  with  the  Black  Sea  powers  in  the 
control  of  the  Dardanelles. 

They  do  not  say  the  Russians  have 
issued  an  ultimatum.  They  do  not  say 
the  Russians  have  threatened  to  move 
troops.  They  do  not  say  the  Russians 
have  threatened  to  bomb  or  to  move 
their  naval  forces  against  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  or  against  Turkey.  They  simply 
say  the  Turkish  economy  is  being  taxed 
in  order  to  maintain  the  present  Turkish 
Army  of  approximately  a  million  men 
against  the  possibility  that  Russia  might 
at  some  time  attack  in  order  to  obtain 
control  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  they  say 
that  if  we  do  not  let  Turkey  have  the 
money  to  maintain  her  army  at  that 
strength,  either  she  will  have  to  reduce 
the  size  of  her  army  or  she  will  have 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  what  the 
American  housewife  thinks  about  keep¬ 
ing  down  inflation  in  Turkey,  while  at 
the  same  time  permitting  it  to  exist  in 
the  United  States.  Yesterday  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  British  Parliament  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Capitol  at  a  luncheon  and 
told  Senators  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  was  giving  several  hundred  million 
pounds  in  subsidies  to  the  British  people 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  price  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  There  the  British  Government 
was  keeping  down  the  price  of  food  for 
the  ordinary  people  of  Britain.  Here  we 
have  already  said  we  cannot  afford  to 
spend  money  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
food  in  America,  that  we  cannot  give  a 
subsidy  to  the  dairymen  or  to  the  other 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities, 
including  food.  We  have  said  that  we 
wish  to  economize.  However,  now  the 
situation  seems  to  be  that  if  one  happens 
to  be  located  in  a  strategic  area  of  the 
world  and  if  one  is  likely  to  have  some 
inflation  in  connection  with  maintaining 
a  large  army,  why,  yes,  the  United  States 
Government  can  afford  that  kind  of  sub- 
sids7'.  That  is  what  we  are  now  asked  to 
provide.  It  is  said  that  Turkey  has  $250,- 
000,000  in  gold  reserves  outside  her  bor¬ 
ders,  I  believe,  and  is  getting  along  all 
right,  but  that  if  we  do  not  help  her 
maintain  her  army,  she  will  begin  to 
have  inflation  rather  soon,  and  her  econ¬ 
omy  will  begin  to  suffer. 

So,  Mr.  President,  although  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  protect  her  own 
people  against  high  prices,  although  the 
United  States  has  felt  that  its  money  is 
so  limited  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
curtail  the  school-lunch  program,  al¬ 
though  we  are  called  extravagant  if  we 
ask  for  $100,000,000  to  try  to  find  the 
cause  of  and  cure  for  cancer,  which  will 
kill  one  out  of  eight  of  us  here  in  this 
edifice,  and  although  we  are  told  that  we 
cannot  be  so  profligate  as  to  spend  $100,- 
000,000  to  find  the  cause  and  cure  of 
heart  disease,  that  will  kill  one  out  of 
every  three  of  us,  still  we  are  asked  to 
give  $100,000,000  in  the  next  15  months 
to  maintain  the  Turkish  Army  and  to 
keep  the  Turkish  economy  from  suffering 
from  inflation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yester¬ 
day  I  read  an  article  by  Hanson  W.  Bald¬ 
win,  published  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Mr.  Baldwin,  as  we  all  know,  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  military  matters.  The  article 
strongly  supported  the  Truman  policy  of 
intervention  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  but 
one  paragraph  of  the  article  contained 
the  statement  that  the  crisis  in  Turkey, 
so  far  as  threats  from  Russia  are  con- 
-  cerned,  has  greatly  diminished  in  the 
past  year;  that  a  year  ago,  according  to 
the  article,  Russia  had  many  military 
men  on  the  borders  of  Turkey,  but  that 
those  forces  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  are  at  a  very  low  level  at  the  present 
time. 

I  assume  that  a  writer  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  would  not 
make  a  statement  which  did  not  have  a 
basis  in  fact.  So  I  wonder  whether  there 
is  such  a  crisis  as  we  have  been  told. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
see  any  justification  for  the  belief  that 
there  is  such  a  crisis  as  the  one  which 
has  been  called  to  our  attention  in  this 
matter.  As  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  pointed  out,  I  have  not  seen  any¬ 
thing  in  the  newspapers  about  such  a 
crisis,  and  we  have  not  been  told  by  the 


State  Department  of  anything  new  in 
connection  with  this  matter  for  weeks, 
if  not  for  months. 

We  have  stated  before  that  Russia  has 
been  trying  to  get  a  new  arrangement 
regarding  control  of  the  Dardanelles. 
But,  Mi'.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  so  well  pointed  out  yesterday, 
Russia  has  been  trying  to  do  that  for 
over  200  years.  Peter  the  Great,  not  Joe 
Stalin,  started  that.  I  do  not  suppose 
our  reaction  is  so  slow  that  we  are  just 
waking  up  to  one  of  the  threats  that  old 
Peter  made  over  two  centuries  ago.  Mr. 
President,  we  all  know  that  for  over  two 
centuries  the  Russians  have  been  trying 
to  get  a  warm-water  port,  and  for  that 
length  of  time  the  western  European 
powers  have  been  fighting  just  as  dili¬ 
gently,  and  more  successfully,  to  keep 
Russia  from  doing  so.  We  know  that  in 
1854  the  Russians,  following  a  war  with 
Turkey,  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty 
subsequent  to  that  war,  won  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  and  Constantinople,  as  well.  But 
-then  what  happened?  The  British  and 
French — not  to  aid  Turkey,  because  they 
did  not  come  into  the  picture  until  the 
war  was  lost  by  Turkey,  but  because  they 
did  not  want  Russia  to  have  that  stra¬ 
tegic  waterway — sent  the,  British  and 
French  Fleets  into  the  Black  Sea,  where 
they  sank  the  Russian  fleet,  and  then 
made  the  Russians  agree  to  a  new  treaty 
which  took  away  from  Russia  her  fruits 
of  victory — the  Dardanelles  and  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  Russians  not 
only  have  a  strategic  interest  in  that 
waterway  and  in  the  city  which  lies  close 
by  it,  but  they  also  have  a  sentimental 
attachment  to  what  used  to  be  called 
Constantinople,  and  now  is  called  Istan¬ 
bul.  We  must  remember  that  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Russia  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  religion,  which  was  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  cen¬ 
tered  in  Constantinople.  We  may  re¬ 
member  the  story  of  the  Russian  ruler 
who  was  a  prince  of  what  was  then  called 
the  Moscow  Kingdom.  He  decided  that 
the  Russians  needed  a  new  religion,  and 
he  sent  a  commission  abroad  to  decide 
what  religion  his  country  should  adopt. 
That  commission  went  far  and  wide;  it 
examined  sacred  edifices;  it  interviewed 
princes  of  the  church  and  people  gen¬ 
erally.  Finally  the  commission  reached 
the  old  center  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
Constantinople,  and  went  to  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  cathedrals  which 
stands  on  earth  today,  Saint  Sophia. 
Anyone  who  has  had  the  exhilarating  ex¬ 
perience  of  walking  into  that  inspiring 
edifice,  built  from  532  A.  D.  to  562  A.  D., 
and  so  grand  in  its  architecture  that  to¬ 
day  it  would  be  an  adornment  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  can  imagine  the  thrill  they 
received  when  they  walked  into  that 
great  building,  which  was  the  beautiful 
enshrinement  of  the  sacred,  throbbing 
heart  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
Thereafter  they  returned  to  their  prince 
and  recommended  that  their  nation 
adopt  the  Byzantine  religion,  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  That  was  done,  and 
they  have  ever  since  maintained  it  in 
principle.  In  fact,  Moscow  calls  itself 
the  second  Rome.  She  has  felt  that  she 
was  the  heir  to  the  leadership  and  pri¬ 


macy  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  world,  since 
Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks. 

So,  Mr.  President,  Istanbul  has  a  senti¬ 
mental  significance  but  the  Dardanelles 
has  a  strategic  value  to  Russia  which  it 
possesses  to  no  other  major  power. 

It  is  well  known  to  everyone,  but  I  will 
ask  Senators  just  to  look  at  the  map  on 
the  wall  of  the  Senate,  which  shows  the 
position  of  Turkey  in  relation  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  also  to  Rumania  anfi  Bul¬ 
garia. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  territory  of 
Turkey  extends  across  the  straits  into 
Europe,  but  what  is  not  so  well  known  is 
the  fact  that  Bulgaria,  which  is  already 
alleged  to  be  in  the  Russian  sphere,  is  ad¬ 
jacent  to  this  territory  of  Turkey,  as  the 
situation  is  today,  and  those  who  talk 
about  Russia  gaining  a  new  influence  and 
getting  a  new  access  to  the  Dardenelles, 
and  an  opportunity  to  overthrow  Turkey, 
evidently  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is 
charged  that  th£y  are  already  dominant, 
at  least  in  sentiment  and  sympathy,  in 
Bulgaria,  which  lies  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Turkish  territory  to  an  extent  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  Greece  lies  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Turkish  territory  today. 

It  is  said  that  if  we  let  Russia  have  any 
part  in  the  defense  of  the  Dardanelles,  it 
will  mean  she  is  going  to  overrun  the 
Middle  East;  Even  the  President  said  in 
his  message  that  if  Turkey  is  disturbed 
or  overrun,  it  may  mean  disorder  in  the 
whole  Middle  East. 

Evidently  what  these  persons  fail  to 
take  into  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
today  Russia  borders  on  Iran  to  a  large 
extent.  The  Russians  do  not  have  to  go 
through  Turkey  to  get  to  the  Middle  East. 
The  Russian  territory  already  is  adjacent 
to  Iran  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

So  what  is  to  keep  Russia  from  going 
right  down  to  the  Middle  East  tomorrow, 
with  her  admittedly  dominant  army,  if 
she  wants  to  go?  Yet  people  tell  us  that 
we  have  to  keep  them  from  having  any 
share  in  the  defense  of  the  Dardanelles, 
in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  Middle 
East. 

They  were  down  in  Iran.  They  oc¬ 
cupied  the  northern  half  of  Iran  during 
the  war  with  their  troops.  If  they  wanted 
to  go  to  the  Middle  East,  why  did  they 
not  stay  while  they  were  there?  Why  did 
they  not  go  farther?  Who  got  them  out? 
It  was  the  United  Nations.  When  they 
remained  in  Iran  in  violation  of  their 
treaty,  the  President  did  not  come  here 
and  say,  “We  got  out  of  Iran.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  got  out  of  Iran.  We  agreed  at  the 
Teheran  conference  that  we  would  all 
respect  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  Iran. 
The  Russians  are  violating  their  treaty. 
They  are  staying  there.  Now  we  have  to 
send  some  British  and  American  troops 
over  there  to  get  them  out.” 

The  President  did  not  come  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  say  “The  Iranian  Army  is  weak, 
the  government  is  weak.”  And  it  was  at 
that  time;  it  was  in  a  state  of  turmoil. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  pulls  and  stresses 
and  strains  in  the  country  politically. 
The  President  did  not  come  here  and 
say,  “That  country  is  torn  politically.  It 
is  enfeebled  economically.”  .And  it  is. 
They  are  so  poor  in  the  great  capital  city 
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of  what  we  used  to  call  Persia,  now  called 
Iran,  that  as  Senators  who  have  been 
there  know — and  there  are  many  on  this 
floor  who  have  been  there — the  drinking 
water  which  the  people  of  Teheran  use 
flows  down  an  open  ditch  beside  the  street. 
People  go  out  and  wash  their  clothes  in 
it,  or  walk  in  it,  or  do  whatever  else  they 
will,  and  that  is  part  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  people  of  a  great  city.  What  justi¬ 
fication  there  would  have  been  for  the 
President  to  come  here  and  say,  “You 
don’t  realize  the  squalor  of  some  of  those 
people.  You  don’t  realize  their  economic 
distress.  You  don’t  realize  their  political 
conflicts.  We  have  to  send  a  military 
mission  there.  We  have  to  send  them 
money,  and  let  them  recruit  and  train 
and  equip  with  our  weapons  an  army  to 
push  the  Rusisans  out  of  there.”  The 
President  did  no  such  thing.  Iran  hailed 
the  Russians  to  the  bar  of  international 
justice.  Iran  appealed  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Did  the  United  States  say,  “Listen. 
Don’t  bring  this  thing  to  the  United 
Nations,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it 
might  require  some  money,  and  the 
United  Nations  has  no  money.  In  the 
second  place,  it  might  require  some 
troops,  and  the  United  Nations  has  no 
troops,  because  Russia  will  not  agree  to 
setting  up  the  United  Nations  police 
force.  We  would  not  want  to  be  em¬ 
barrassed  by  making  a  decision  and  then 
not  be  able  to  carry  it  out.  Let  us  not 
bring  that  up.” 

No;  on  the  contrary,  every  pressure 
was  brought  on  our  Secretary  of  State 
to  deter  him  from  going  ahead  and  giv¬ 
ing  full  support  to  the  Iranian  people. 
Even  while  Russia  was  putting  pressure, 
all  kinds  of  pressure,  according  to  the 
press,  upon  the  Iranians  to  withdraw 
their  appeal  to  the  United  Nations,  we 
said  to  them,  “Don’t  withdraw.  Stay 
here,  and  let’s  fight  it  out.  If  they  are 
in  your  country  wrongly,  the  world 
should  know  it,  and  if  this  organization 
is  ever  going  to  amount  to  anything,  if 
has  to  stand  up  when  it  faces  crises.  We 
are  not  going  to  run  from  this  crisis  be¬ 
cause  this  happens  to  be  the  army  of  the 
greatest  land  power  on  earth.” 

I  heard  a  man,  whom  Senators  would 
recognize  if  I  should  give  his  name,  say 
the  other  day  that  the  Russian  Army 
could  occupy  all  Europe  in  8  days  if  it 
wanted  to.  Yet  we  did  not  run  because 
this  happened  to  be  the  army  of  the 
greatest  land  power  on  earth  away  off 
out  there  in  Iran.  We  stood  up  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  what  happened? 
The  pressure  of  world  opinion,  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
dogged  righteous  determination  of  Brit¬ 
ain  and  America,  and  other  nations 
which  stood  with  them,  exercised  such 
compulsion  that  the  Soviet  Union  moved 
their  troops  out  of  Iran.  What  a  victory 
for  this  “feeble”  organization,  which  now 
its  own  fathers  are  repudiating,  its  own 
godfathers  denying. 

I  refer  now  to  an  incident  involving 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  right  to  the  west 
of  Iran.  The  French,  as  Senators  re¬ 
call,  had  had  a  mandate  over  that  area 
under  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
people  were  restive  because  the  French 
seemed  to  treat  them,  not  like  citizens 
of  a  mandated  power,  but  as  if  they  were 


part  of  the  French  Empire.  For  years 
and  years  those  people  struggled  to  be 
emancipated  from  their  new  masters. 
Finally  came  the  days  of  the  war,  and  a 
promise  was  made  by  the  De  Gaulle  gov¬ 
ernment  that  these  people  would  be 
emancipated  from  French  rule.  The 
time  came  for  their  emancipation,  and 
the  French  did  not  get  out.  These 
people  protested  to  the  French,  and  they 
agitated  for  the  removal  of  the  French 
troops  and  for  the  French  to  carry  out 
their  pledged  word  to  give  them  their 
freedom,  as  they  had  promised  they 
would.  That  did  not  avail,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  they  agitated  so  much  that  the 
French  decided  they  would  get  tough 
with  them.  I  hate  to  repeat  what  hap¬ 
pened  but  I  was  in  Lebanon  and  talked 
to  the  President  of  Lebanon  and  his 
family,  and  had  dinner  with  them  one 
evening,  and  the  President’s  wife,  beside 
whom  I  sat,  told  me  how  the  French  took 
her  husband  out  of  the  family  bed  and 
carried  him  off  into  captivity,  kept  him. 
8  days  incommunicado,  and  would  not 
even  let  him  go  to  the  next  room  to  tell 
his  10-year  old  daughter  good  bye.  The 
daughter  and  the  mother  for  8  days 
though  their  father  and  husband  had 
been  shot  because  he  was  advocating  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  fine 
people  and  brave  citizenry  in  Lebanon. 

Over  in  Syria,  in  the  city  of  Damascus, 
all  one  has  to  do  is  to  stand  there  and 
look,  as  I  did  in  1945,  at  the  Parliament 
Building,  shot  up  by  the  French  because 
Syria  demanded  freedom.  I  was  told 
the  story,  not  by  some  stranger,  but  by 
the  man  who  was  the  speaker  of  the  as¬ 
sembly,  who  was  sitting  in  that  building 
and  got  out  just  minutes  before  the 
French  started  shooting.  They  turned 
their  75’s  right  on  the  Parliament  doors, 
and  there  were  the  gaping  holes,  there 
was  the  burned  interior,  and  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  street  were  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  French  general,  and  in 
the  next  house  the  headquarters  of  the 
French  Army.  One  standing.. Jin  the 
street  could  not  see  a  single  evidence  that 
they  were  shooting  in  self-defense. 
They  started  a  violent  conflict,  and  about 
1 ,500  people  were  killed  in  the  Damascus 
fighting. 

Finally  conditions  got  so  bad,  and  sen¬ 
timent  in  the  country  seethed  so  danger¬ 
ously  that  the  British  moved  in  in  an 
effort  to  stop  the  fighting.  They  moved 
the  French  around  to  a  compound  where 
they  could  not  carry  on  war  any  longer, 
and  they  quieted  down  the  population  by 
parading  up  and  down  the  streets  with 
their  tanks  and  with  their  machine  guns 
and  with  their  soldiers.  The  British 
stayed  there  then,  to  keep  peace  between 
the  French  and  the  Syrians.  When  I  got 
there  the  Syrians  wanted  to  get  both  of 
them  out.  They  said  that,  in  no  unmis¬ 
takable  terms,  to  our  Minister  and  to 
me.  And  what  did  the  Syrians  do?  Did 
they  call  on  us  for  military  aid  to  run 
them  out?  Did  they  call  on  somebody 
else  to  finance  a  new  army  so  they  could 
push  them  out?  No.  They  were  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  world.  They 
went  to  the  United  Nations  and  pro¬ 
tested,  and  I  say  to  the  credit  of  the 
British  and  the  French  that  they  set  a 
magnificent  example  in  acceding  to  the 


plea  of  these  people.  They  got  their 
troops  out  of  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

Now,  what  do  we  have?  In  the  course 
of  less  than  2  years’  history  with  the 
UN  we  have  gotten  Russian  troops  out 
of  Iran,  British  and  French  troops  out 
of  Syria,  and  British  and  French  troops 
out  of  Lebanon.  Is  not  that  a  very  good 
record  for  UN  during  that  period  of 
time? 

And  when  have  we  had  any  great  fail¬ 
ure?  “Oh,”  my  able  friend  says,  “there 
have  been  some  vetoes  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization.”  I  do  not  recall, 
however,  that  those  vetoes  related  to  the 
matter  of  any  country  getting  its  troops 
out  of  another  country’s  territory.  They 
have  generally  been  on  procedural  mat¬ 
ters;  they  have  been  on  conflicts  of  pol¬ 
icy;  they  have  been  on  the  issues  they 
are  debating  up  there. 

'Mr.  President,  a  part  of  the  price  we 
have  to  pay  for  democracy  is  delay,  ex¬ 
asperation,  irritation,  annoyance,  endless 
argument.  I  may  be  guity  of  one  of 
the  offenses  myself;  perhaps  sometimes 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  are.  But,  Mr. 
President,  that  is  the  character  of  democ¬ 
racy.  That  is  a  part  of  the  price  that 
must  be  paid  for  it.  If  there  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  somebody  just  gives 
an  order  and  nobody  dares  to  argue  about 
it,  what  is  it?  It  is  totalitarianism. 
See  how  it  worked  out,  even  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
had  over  here  a  democracy.  I  do  not 
always  say  that  there  is  too  much  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  Army.  We  get  more  now 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past,  and  I  know 
all  of  us  are  rejoicing.  We  have  tried  to 
do  what  we  could  to  bring  it  about.  But, 
after  all,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  is,  has  never  ignored 
his  advisers  and  commanded  them  to  do 
what  he  individually  thought  was  the 
thing  to  do.  President  Roosevelt  was 
Commander  in  Chief  during  the  major 
part  of  this  war.  I  believe  he  would  not 
have  any  nobler  witnesses  to  testify  to 
the  truly  democratic  spirit  in  which  he 
discharged  that  office  of  Commander  in 
Chief  than  the  generals  and  the  admirals 
who  worked  with  him,  whom  he  had  the 
right  to  command  all  during  that  war. 
But  Hitler — why,  even  Goering  could  not 
stand  up  against  him.  I  know  Senators 
have  heard  the  instance  and  the  story 
of  how,  just  when  Goering  and  the  air 
force  thought  they  had  worked  out  the 
jet-type  fighter  plane  that  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  stop  the  mass  bombings 
that  were  leveling  German  cities  and 
halting  their  production.  Hitler  just 
capriciously  and  arbitrarily  changed  this 
plan  and  started  putting  bombs  on  some 
of  their  planes.  In  other  words,  he  tried 
to  convert  the  air  force  to  a  bombing 
air  force,  which  was  strategically  inap¬ 
propriate  for  Germany’s  situation;  but 
nobody  dared  to  stand  up  against  him. 

I  remember  reading  that  President 
Roosevelt  at  one  time  was  dedicating  a 
school  at  Hyde  Park.  What  he  said 
struck  me.  He  told  those  people  who 
had  gotten  this  little  school,  “You  had 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  this  school.  A 
totalitarian  government  would  one  day 
have  just  Issued  the  order  and  you 
would  have  had  the  school  up  here  in 
about  3  weeks,  whereas  under  democ¬ 
racy  you  had  to  agitate  for  it  and 
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argue  for  It  and  save  for  it  and  vote 
for  it;  but  now  you  have  finally  got 
your  school.  But  my!  how  rich  are 
the  rewards  of  democracy,  even  if  some 
time  we  are  delayed  a  little  bit  in  get¬ 
ting  what  we  want!” 

So  I  am  saying  that  in  the  UN  it  takes 
time  to  get  a  policy  adopted;  sometimes 
it  does,  here  in  the  Senate.  That  does 
not  mean  that  so  far  the  Senate  has 
seen  the  wisdom  even  of  abolishing  the 
power  to  filibuster.  We  have  adjudi¬ 
cated  for  a  century  and  a  half  that  it 
were  better  to  hear  everybody  as  long 
as  he  wanted  to  be  heard,  than  to  cut 
anybody  out  of  the  right  to  speak,  as 
long  as  he  wanted  to  speak.  So  if  we 
have  had  a  little  delay  in  the  UN,  if  we 
have  some  in  the  future,  does  that  mean 
that  we  are  going  to  break  it  all  up? 
Are  impatient  Senators  going  to  come 
around  and  say,  “I  am  a  new  Senator. 
I  went  there  and  stayed  30  days  for  them 
to  dispose  of  the  Lilienthal  matter,  and 
they  were  still  debating  it  at  the  end  of 
that  time;  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  that;  I  am  going  to  go  out  and  do 
what  I  want  to  do.”  What  brand  does 
a  man  like  that  place  upon  himself,  when 
he  refuses  to  become  a  part  of,  even  if 
vexatious  and  sometimes  annoying,  the 
democratic  way  of  settling  things  and 
disputes?  Let  us  not  too  soon  repu¬ 
diate  the  only  democratic  organization 
of  world  character  there  is  today.  In 
this  case  we  would  repudiate  it  without 
asking  it  to  attempt  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  we  are  now  wrestling. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida  a  question.  He 
has  referred  to  the  use  of  the  veto  power 
in  the  United  Nations.  I  should  like  to 
ask  him,  when  the  question  before  the 
United  Nations  is  a  matter  of  aggression 
by  one  of  the  members,  whether  the 
aggressor  member  may  exercise  the  veto. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
brought  up  that  question.  It  falls  into 
two  categories;  one,  what  the  UN  may 
do  in  attempting  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
a  dispute;  and,  second,  what  the  UN  may 
do  in  attempting  by  force  to  resist  ag¬ 
gression,  as  the  case  has  been  put  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Missouri. 

In'  the  first  case,  let  it  be  applied  to  this 
particular  situation — and  this  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Foregin  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  hearing,  and  it  is  in  the  report,  it 
was  brought  out  during  the  testimony 
of  Mayor  LaGuardia  in  the  first,  case,  if 
Greece  and  Turkey  were  to  charge  before 
the  UN  that  Russia  was  an  aggressor, 
directly  or  indirectly,  against  them,  or  so 
far  as  I  know,  if  we  were  to  charge  it, 
or  if  Britain  were  to  charge  it,  so  that 
the  record  stood  before  the  UN  that  there 
was  a  dispute  between  Russia  on  the  one 
side  and  Turkey  and  Greece  on  the  other 
side,  in  that  case,  by  the  specific  language 
of  chapter  VI  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  Russia  could  not  even  vote  in 
respect  to  the  UN  making  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dis¬ 
pute,  let  alone  veto  a  recommendation  for 
a  peaceful  settlement. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  that.  I  do  not 
know  whether  a  recommendation  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  would  be  observed 
or  not,  but  it  has  not  been  tried,  it  has 


not  failed  any  nation  that  was  requested 
by  the  Security  Council,  to  which  under 
the  Charter  we  have  given  the  primary 
responsibility  for  making  world  peace,  I 
say  a  nation  that  flouted  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  that  organization  would 
stand  accused  as  a  criminal,  as  a  wrong¬ 
doer,  as  a  law  violator  before  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  sought 
action  by  the  Security  Council  in  an 
effort  peacefully  to  settle  this  dispute 
between  Greece  and  her  neighbors,  or 
Turkey  and  her  neighbors. 

The  question  is  asked,  ‘‘What  can  there 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  peaceful  solution 
of  this  dispute?”  That  brings  us  to  the 
point  where  I  think  we  ought  to  find  a 
basis  for  the  reconciliation  of  this  dis¬ 
pute  which  today  is  tearing  the  UN  open, 
is  tearing  the  world  open,  and  opening 
an  abyss  in  which  the  whole  race  of  man 
will  be  lost  in  an  engulfing  third  world 
war  if  we  cannot  find  some  way  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  dispute.  I  think  one  of  the 
bases  of  such  reconcilement  is  to  come 
to  a  practical  and  sensible  discussion  of 
such  issues  as  this  one  over  the 
Dardanelles. 

I  realize  what  will  be  said  about  any¬ 
one  who  dares  to  suggest  that  the 
Russians  have  any  rights  at  all,  in  view 
of  the  very  bad  reputation  they  have  in 
the  world  today,  in  view  of  the  many 
stupid  things  they  have  done,  in  view 
of  the  many  instances  when  they  have 
apparently  exhibited  an  utter  lack  of 
regard  for  the  sentiments  or  the  con¬ 
victions  or  the  institutions  of  other  peo¬ 
ple.  I  realize  that,  to  put  it  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  they  are  in  bad  so  much  today 
with  the  nations  of  the  world,  fanned, 
as  that  feeling  is,  by  the  breeze  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  into  a  flame,  that  anyone  who 
dares  to  stand  up  and  say,  “Well,  frankly, 
I  think  there  is  much  merit  in  what  the 
Russians  are  asking  about  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,”  will  be  condemned.  In  the  next 
issue  of  a  certain  magazine  such  an  in¬ 
dividual  will  be  called  a  Russophile,  or 
by  some  loose-tongued  and  mentally  de¬ 
bilitated  people,  will  be  called  a  Com¬ 
munist  or  something  like  that,  and 
charged  with  everything  next  to  being  a 
traitor,  and  I  guess  they  would  charge 
that  if  they  thought  they  dared  to.  But 
I  want  to  say  that  some  time  or  another 
the  major  powers  have  got  to  sit  down 
around  the  council  table  and  take  into 
account  the  area  of  each,  the  power  of 
each,  the  position  of  each,  the  history 
of  each,  the  fears  and  the  concerns  and 
the  interests  of  each,  and  try  to 
find — within  the  principles  of  law  and 
justice  and  due  respect  for  other  people — 
a  basis  upon  which  they  can  agree  to 
work  together  in  peace,  instead  of  fight¬ 
ing  one  another  in  war. 

Some  Senators  may  say,  “Well,  they 
will  not  do  that.”  I  will  tell  the  Senate 
what  I  think  the  critical  error  was  in 
our  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  I  think  we 
started  out  with  the  assumption  that  we 
were  going  to  tell  the  Russians  what  they 
had  to  do  in  the  areas  around  about 
them.  Well,  we  may  have  been  right. 
I  realize  the  sense  of  shock  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  received  many  times  when  the  Soviet 
Government  has  followed  policies  which 
It  has  followed  in  many  instances  in  the 


past.  But  take  this  matter  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  for  example.  It  is  right  over 
there  practically  in  their  front  yard. 
They  are  one  of  the  major  powers  on 
the  Black  Sea,  as  are  Turkey  and  Ru¬ 
mania  and  Bulgaria.  That  is  the  only 
outlet  to  warm  water  which  they  have, 
short  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

They  feel  that  it  is  so  close  to  their 
homeland — and  it  must  be  but  a  few 
hundred  miles  away — that  they  at  least 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  major  powers  that 
will  have  the  control  of  this  area  and  be 
responsible  for  its  protection,  its  use  or 
disuse  by  military  or  naval  personnel  and 
equipment.  And  they  say,  “Now  look 
here;  you  do  not  need  to  be  so  self- 
righteous  about  this  thing.”  Turkey  is 
not  controlling  the  Dardanelles  at  the 
present  time.  Oh,  Turkey  has  the  forti¬ 
fications  there,  but  it  is  governed  by  the 
Montreux  Convention,  which  is  a  con¬ 
vention  of  powers.  We  are  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  it,  but  Britain  and  France  and  the 
European  powers  are  members  of  it,  and 
they  have  presumed  to  lay  down  the  law 
concerning  the  control  of  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.  I  suspect  the  Russians  have  re¬ 
sented  that  because  they  feel  it  is  med¬ 
dling  in  an  area  that  is  proximate  to  their 
territory  and  with  respect  to  interests 
that  are  vital  to  their  security  and  de¬ 
fense.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
other  people  want  to  be  secure  as  well  as 
we  want  to  be  secure  here  in  our  own 
country. 

Then  the  Russians  may  say,  “Why  do 
you  talk  to  us  about  the  Dardanelles? 
The  British  and  the  French  promised  us 
the  Dardanelles  in  World  War  I  if  we 
would  go  to  war  on  their  side  while  the 
Turks  were  fighting  with  the  Germans, 
and  we  would  already  have  had  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  if  we  had  not  had  a  revolution 
in  Russia  and  had  to  draw  out  of  the 
war  although  Sir  Bernard  Pares  says  that 
we  Russians  by  our  sacrifices  saved  Paris 
twice  after  we  had  suffered  two  and  a 
half  million  killed  and  two  and  a  half 
million  wounded  in  the  war.”  But  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Russians  got 
out  of  the  war  before  the  war  ended,  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  governed  by  a 
government  which  was  a  people’s  gov¬ 
ernment  which  wanted  to  be  friendly 
with  everybody,  which  did  not  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  empire,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  strange  to  hear  me  say 
that  about  Lenin,  they  gave  up  area  after 
area  which  they  had  had  in  the  past. 
They  never  did  ask  for  the  Dardanelles 
then.  Not  only  that,  but  Lenin  gave  up 
the  oil  rights  which  Russia  had  in  north¬ 
ern  Iran  although  the  British  did  not 
give  up  the  rights  they  had  in  southern 
Iran  at  the  same  time.  But  they  were 
like  the  French  revolutionaries  of  their 
day.  With  the  French  revolutionaries  it 
was  “Liberty,  egalite,  fraternity,”  and 
the  Russians  then  said,  “We  do  not  want 
to  be  an  empire.  Take  it  back.”  They 
did  not  claim  the  Dardanelles,  and  so  the 
Dardanelles  stayed  in  the  hands  of  Tur¬ 
key.  But  for  a  long  time  even  Turkey 
was  not  allowed  to  arm  her  own  straits. 
The  western  powers  said  “No,  we  want  to 
control  the  straits.” 

Finally  Ataturk  took  advantage  of  the 
strife  which  existed  in  Europe  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  strong  army  and  a  strong  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Turkey,  and  sent  the  now 
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President  of  Turkey,  President  Inonu, 
then  Iris  prime  minister,  I  believe,  or 
foreign  minister,  to  one  of  the  confer¬ 
ences — it  might  have  been  at  Locarno — 
and  secured  an  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  powers  respecting  the  Dardanelles. 
Mind  you,  Turkey,  through  which  the 
straits  run,  got  permission  of  the  powers 
to  arm  her  own  straits,  but  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  restraints 
of  the  Montreux  Convention. 

Russia,  which  has  knowledge  of  all  this 
background  and  all  this  history,  and  the 
contempt,  if  I  may  say  so,  which  at 
various  times  the  powers  have  shown  for 
the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  now  hears  us 
say,  “No,  you,  Russia,  who  have  all  this 
border  on  the  Black  Sea  to  which  the 
Dardanelles  is  the  outlet,  and  you, 
Rumania,  who  have  a  considerable  area 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  you,  Bulgaria, 
who  have  a  considerable  area,  and  you, 
Turkey,  who  have  roughly  half  of  the 
area  of  the  Black  Sea — you  four  are  not 
going  to  be  permitted  to  determine  what 
the  government  of  these  straits  shall  be. 
We,  the  western  powers,  say  you  can¬ 
not  have  that  determination.”  Well, 
who  is  “We”?  We,  the  United  States, 
are  not  a  party  to  the  Montreux  Con¬ 
vention.  But  now  we  march  right  up 
there  with  the  other  powers  and  take  our 
stand  with  them  and  say,  “We  are  taking 
exactly  the  same  position  in  this  matter.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  Senator  per¬ 
mit  me  to  finish  this  statement,  and  then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield.  We  are  taking 
the  same  position,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
the  British  take  at  this  time  and  have 
taken  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
in  the  past.  I  am  not  saying  we  may 
not  have  the  right  to  do  so.  I  know  we 
have  a  duty  to  stand  up  for  the  rights 
of  some  nations.  I  say  today,  as  I  have 
said  on  the  Senate  floor  before,  that  if, 
without  any  fair  opportunity  to  negotiate 
this  matter,  the  Russians  were  to  become 
angry  and  send  an  army  down  to  the 
straits  and  try  to  take  the  straits,  I  will 
help  the  United  States  in  every  way  I 
can  to  participate  in  repelling  them,  by 
force,  if  necessary.  But  as  I  said  the 
other  day,  the  attitude  which  we  should 
take  on  the  subject  is  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  question.  What  I  think  we  should 
do  in  the  United  Nations  to  try  to  find 
a  solution  for  the  problem,  is  another 
thing. 

I  do  not  think  this  violates  any  con¬ 
fidence,  because  I  think  the  attitude  of 
Turkey  is  well  known.  When  I  was  in 
Istanboul  in  1945 1  spent  an  evening  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  of  Turkey.  About  the  middle  of  the 
evening  I  asked  a  question  about  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  I  asked  if  there  was  some 
way  in  which  the  question  could  be  re¬ 
solved.  They  stated,  in  substance,  that 
they  were  willing  to  try  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  it.  However,  they  felt  that  there 
were  two  principles  upon  which  they 
should  insist.  One  was  the  sovereignty 
of  their  territory  and  the  other  was  the 
security  of  their  country.  I  was  very 
much  encouraged  when  I  heard  that.  I 
thought  that  within  those  two  principles 
we  might  be  able,  if  we  did  our  part,  to 
find  a  basis  for  pacifying  the  Russians 
and  at  the  same  time  not  being  unfair  to 


the  Turks,  while  protecting  our  own  legit¬ 
imate  interests. 

I  still  think  that  there  can  be  a  solution 
of  this  problem.  As  I  have  stated,  I  have 
not  heard  lately  of  anything  that  changes 
the  situation  from  what  it  has  been  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  The  question 
was  discussed  at  Potsdam,  to  see  if  some 
basis  of  adjustment  could  not  be  found. 
The  necessity  of  revising  the  Montreux 
convention  was  admitted.  The  British 
and  American  representatives  have  al¬ 
ready  admitted  that.  They  have  already 
proposed  that  the  Black  Sea  powers  have 
the  right  to  send  their  merchant  ships 
and  armed  ships  through  the  Dardan¬ 
elles  at  any  time  they  desire  to  do  so,  and 
that  no  other  power  shall  have  that  right. 
That  is  a  considerable  concession.  It 
may  be  that  that  could  be  the  eventual 
basis  of  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute. 
But  it  is  also  barely  possible  that  the 
Russians  may  say,  “We  resent  the  United 
States  alone  telling  us  what  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  upon  which  we  who  occupy 
this  area  may  defend  it.  The  United 
States  is  not  a  party  to  the  Montreux 
convention.  The  United  States  is  4,000 
miles  away.” 

We  say,  “The  trouble  is  that  some  of 
those  who  as  Black  Sea  powers  would 
thus  have  control  are  Communists.”  It 
is  said  that  of  the  four  powers,  Russia, 
Turkey,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria,  the  lat¬ 
ter  two  are  under  the  dominion  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  it  would  be  three  against  one, 
and  that  therefore  we  must  take  the  side 
of  the  one.  The  Russians  naturally  say, 
“How  can  you  Americans  consistently 
take  that  position?  You  have  a  whole 
hemisphere  which  you  preempted  from 
Europe,  and  from  which  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  European  colonization. 
Your  hemisphere  extends  for  thousands 
of  miles.  How  can  you  go  before  the 
United  Nations  and  say  that  you  want 
the  Carolines  and  the  Marianas,  6,000 
miles  to  the  west  of  your  homeland? 
How  can  you  go  to  Greenland,  Iceland, 
the  Azores,  and  Portugal  and  ask  for 
bases,  thinking  that  they  are  essential 
to  your  security,  and  then  say  that  we 
are  the  aggressors  because  we  want  to  be 
one  power,  or  the-major  power,  in  the 
defense  of  a  waterway  which  is  com¬ 
parable,  in  respect  to  us,  to  your  Gulf 
of  Mexico  with  respect  to  you.  Our 
Volga  is  something  like  your  Mississippi.” 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall].  I  apologize  to  him  for  making 
him  wait  so  long. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand  the  Senator,  he  com¬ 
plains  that  we  might  be  too  aggressive 
at  the  present  time  in  pushing  the  issue 
with  respect  to  the  Dardanelles.  He  spoke 
about  what  happened  after  the  First 
World  War.  After  that  war  we  were  not 
aggressive  enough.  We  took  no  position. 
We  remained  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  had  to  send  our  boys  into  a  greater 
World  War.  This  time,  as  I  see  it,  we 
are  trying  to  correct  that  mistake.  The 
First  World  War  started  in  the  Balkans. 
The  Second  World  War  was  fomented 
in  the  Balkans.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  as  the  strongest 
power  in  the  world  today  to  take  an  ag¬ 
gressive  position  in  an  effort  to  try  to  stop 
another  world  war,  even  if  it  is  4,000 


miles  from  our  homeland,  even  if  it  is 
fairly  near  the  boundaries  of  the  second 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Sepator  has  stated 
a  perfectly  fair  and  perfectly  penetrating 
question.  My  answer,  to  give  a  short 
answer,  is  this:  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
whose  memory  adorns  the  great  State  of 
Massachusetts,  once  said  that  everything 
from  the  Twelve  Tables  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  was  a  matter  of  degree.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  were  disposed  to  make  political  cap¬ 
ital  of  an  argument,  he  could  say,  for 
example,  that  I  either  favor  aggression 
or  approve  isolation;  and  if  I  were  to 
adopt  the  same  tactic,  I  could  say  to  him 
that  he  favors  our  intervention  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  conclusion  is  justified.  But 
surely,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  degree,  there 
must  be  some  point  so  near  to  the  vital 
interests  of  other  peoples  that,  when 
they  try  to  protect  those  vital  interests 
related  to  their  security,  we  cannot  rea¬ 
sonably  charge  them,  necessarily,  with 
bad  faith  or  with  aggressive  desires. 

Take  our  case  in  the  Carolines  and 
the  Marianas.  I  once  had  luncheon 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand. 
In  order  to  obtain  his  reaction  I  asked 
him,  “What  do  you  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  think  about  our  desire 
to  have  the  Marianas  and  the  Carolines?” 
He  replied,  “We  are  waiting  to  see  what 
the  decision  is.”  I  am  confident  that 
they  are  probably  agreeable  to  our  uni¬ 
lateral  and  exclusive  possession  of  those 
islands.  That  is  what  we  have  asked 
for  before  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
is  what  we  have  obtained,  or  will  obtain, 
from  the  United  Nations. 

An  enemy  of  the  United  States  might 
say,  “The  United  States  is  not  trying  to 
defend  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
United  States  started  by  defending  the 
United  States.  Then  it  decided  to  take 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Now  it  has 
practically  taken  over  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  is  trying  to  reach  out  into  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Where  is  the  United  States  going 
to  stop?”  Could  not  propagandists  from 
another  country  charge  us  with  aggres¬ 
sion?  Yet  we  do  not  consider  that  we 
are  aggressive.  Suppose  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  were  unfriendly  to  us.' 
Suppose  they  were  Slavs  or  some  other 
kind  of  people.  Would  they  not  be  able 
to  say  to  us,  “You  'are  reaching  far  out 
into  the  Atlantic.  Why  do  you  not  let 
the  United  Nations  protect  the  Carolines 
and  Marianas?” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  not  cor¬ 
rect  when  I  say  that  New  Zealand  has 
objected  to  what  the  Senator  has  said 
the  United  States  was  trying  to  do,  and 
has  appealed  to  the  United  Nations?  So 
the  question  is  still  unsettled,  and  is  to 
be  left  to  the  United  Nations  for  de¬ 
cision. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  remind  me  of  that  fact.  It 
rather  indicates  that  there  has  been  a 
continuity  of  policy  in  that  country.  Of 
course  this  question  will  be  decided  by 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  not  like  the 
question  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  Dar¬ 
danelles  is  not  a  part  of  an  enemy  coun- 
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try,  so  it  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  Nations,  whereas  the  Car¬ 
olines  and  the  Marianas  are,  in  a  more 
legal  way,  subject  to  disposition  by  the 
United  Nations.  Yet  can  we  say  that 
America  is  being  hailed  before  the 
United  Nations?  A  propagandist  might 
say  that  America  is  being  hailed  before 
the  United  Nations  because  she  has 
stretched  her  long,  strong  arm  6,000 
miles  into  the  Pacific. 

What  shall  we  say  when  we  go  before 
the  United  Nations?  We  are  going  to 
explain  the  strategic  situation.  We  are 
going  to  say  that  American  boys  gave 
their  lives  in  order  that  the  American 
flag  might  fly  over  that  area,  and  that 
we  want  to  be  secure  against  future  at¬ 
tack.  But  can  we  entirely  ignore  the 
feelings  of  other  peoples  with  respect  to 
questions  which  are  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  them?  Why  can  we  not  go  before 
the  United  Nations  with  the  whole  Dar¬ 
danelles  situation?  I  believe  I  would  ex¬ 
tend  that  principle  to  many  other  stra¬ 
tegic  areas.  Let  me  be  frank  with  my 
able  friend.  I  would  far  rather  see  the 
United  States  Government  go  before  the 
United  Nations  and  set  a  good  example 
by  saying,  “These  islands  6,000  miles 
away  were  bought  with  American  blood. 
They  are  important  to  American  secur¬ 
ity;  but  we  realize  that  it  is  better  to 
have  peace  on  earth  and  understanding 
among  nations,  and  cooperation  to  keep 
the  peace,  than  it  is  for  us  alone  to  try  to 
obtain  bases  far  enough  away  to  make  us 
secure  against  any  weapons  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  and  uncertain  future.” 

I  say  that  morally,  politically,  and 
physically  America  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  off  if  someone’s  counsel  had  not 
prevailed.  I  understand  it  was  not  that 
of  the  State  Department.  That  is  the 
report.  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  State  Department  always  felt, 
working  through  the  United  Nations  as 
they  were,  that  we  would  be  subject  to 
criticism  if  we  asked  for  the  exclusive — 
mind  you,  exclusive — occupation  and  use 
of  those  islands  away  out  there,  thousands 
of  miles  across  the  Pacific.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  have  voted  for  our  having  the  Mari¬ 
annas  and  the  Carolines.  If  they  ask 
that  some  islands  go  to  them,  what  are 
we  going  to  say? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  has 
said,  quoting  Justice  Holmes,  that  every¬ 
thing  is  a  question  of  degree.  I  naturally 
agree  with  that  statement.  Would  it 
have  been  the  exercise  of  a  better  degree 
of  decision  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  after  the  war  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  more  aggressive  than  less  aggres¬ 
sive  and  consequently  possibly  have  to 
send  our  boys  abroad  again  and  possibly 
expend  ourselves  and  our  security  in  an¬ 
other  war?  We  are  now  trying  to  help 
Greece  and  to  aid  Turkey  so  that  they 
may  remain  nations,  so  that  they  may 
keep  their  identity  and  be  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  questions  affecting  them  to  the 
United  Nations  in  the  future  and  have 
the  United  Nations  decide  them  when  it 
is  capable  of  deciding  them,  while  their 
identities  remain,  and  thus  make  the 
United  Nations  useful  to  us  and  to  Russia 


and  make  it  possible  for  us  to  be  less 
aggressive  in  the  future  than  we  may 
have  to  be  at  present.  Is  that  a  fair 
question? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes;  it  is  a  perfectly 
fair  question.  The  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  always  asks  a  fair  and  honest 
question.  My  answer  to  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  is  this:  In  the  councils  of  nations 
we  should  stand  up  for  the  independ¬ 
ence  and  security  of  Turkey  and  Greece 
and  all  other  nations.  That  is  the  first 
thing.  In  the  United  Nations  we  should 
try  to  help  the  economies  of  Turkey  and 
Greece  and  all  other  nations.  If  the 
United  Nations  feels,  after  fair  trial, 
after  all  we  could  do  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  that  we  cannot  achieve  our  objec¬ 
tives,  then  we  have  no  alternative.  But 
in  this  particular  case,  while  the  United 
Nations  has  jurisdiction  of  the  dispute 
on  the  Greek  border,  while  the  United 
Nations  apparently,  by  what  we  did  last 
year  and  what  several  nations  proposed 
last  year,  is  agreeable  to  setting  up  an 
international  relief  fund,  while  the 
United  Nations  has  not  been  asked  to 
solve  this  problem  or  to  try  to  reconcile 
this  dispute,  and  while  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  has  not  failed  to  prevent  or  to 
throw  out  Russian  aggression,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  our  wrong  lies  in  our 
first  effort  being  to  send  a  military  mis¬ 
sion  to  Turkey,  to  begin  to  pay  for  the 
equipment  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Turkish  Army  to  the  extent  of  $100,- 
000,000  in  the  next  15  months,  and  to 
send  a  military  mission  to  Greece  and 
equip,  train,  and  maintain  a  Greek  Army 
of  125,000  at  the  expense  of  150,000,000 
American  people  in  the  next  15  months. 
I  say,  Mr.  President,  to  my  able  friend 
that  that  is  going  too  far  on  America’s 
part.  It  commits  us  to  a  course  from 
which  we  will  never,  in  my  opinion,  be 
able  to  recover  our  lost  prestige  or  the 
prestige  of  the  United  Nations,  and  it 
makes  America  stand  before  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world  in'  a  light  which 
I  believe  is  not  in  accordance  with  our 
best  democratic  traditions  of  the  past. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  concede 
that  much  of  what  the  Senator  has  said 
would  be  correct  if  he  had  started  from 
the  proper  premise,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  starts  from  a  false  premise  when 
he  says  that  the  United  Nations  is 
capable  of  handling  this  immediate 
problem  at  the  moment.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  make  the  United  Nations 
capable  and  strong;  and  common  sense 
tells  us,  as  was  discussed  a  little  earlier 
today,  that  the  United  Nations  is  in¬ 
capable  of  handling  this  immediate 
problem.  So  we  are  handling  it  our¬ 
selves  in  order  to  give  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  time  to  get  on  its  feet  and  carry 
out  what  the  Senator  wants  to  have 
done. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  know  that  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  policy  that  has  been  given  in 
justification  of  this  proposal.  I  say  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
the  time  to  make  the  United  Nations 
strong  is  not  in  the  indefinite  tomorrow ; 
it  is  now.  If- Russian  aggression  threat¬ 
ens  Turkey,  the  time  to  make  an  issue  is 
now,  in  the  United  Nations.  I  say  that 


if  the  United  Nations  is  weak,  now  is  the 
time  to  make  it  strong.  If  America  were 
to  put  its  full  majesty,  might,  and  power 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  other  nations,  would  it  not  begin  to 
take  on  more  strength? 

That  goes  to  the  question  which  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Kem],  asked  me  a  few  moments  ago. 
What  about  a  case  in  which  we  cannot 
settle  a  dispute  peacefully  and  it  has  got 
to  be  settled  by  force? 

Before  I  leave  the  first  point,  however, 
with  reference  to  peaceful  conciliation, 
I  will  say  that  I  spoke  about  an  error 
which  I  thought  we  made  in  trying  to 
work  out  an  understanding  with  the 
Russians.  I  think  another  grave  mis¬ 
take  we  made  directly  after  the  war  was 
in  indicating  to  Russia  that  we  would 
not  help  them  financially  with  their  own 
problems.  Russia  suffered  terribly  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Millions  of  persons  were 
killed.  In  the  last  two  wars  they  have 
lost  in  killed  15  times  as  many  as  we  and 
the  British  have  lost.  That  is  the  fig¬ 
ure  which  I  have  seen.  In  addition  to 
that,  Stalin  told  me  they  had  25,000,000 
homeless  in  Russia  after  the  Hitler 
hordes  receded,  their  economy  has  been 
broken  and  torn  asunder,  and  they  have 
suffered  terribly.  They  wanted  help 
from  us  to  rebuild  their  economy,  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  devastated  country,  to  get 
themselves  back  on  the  high  road  to  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  a  people 
that  has  never  had  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  The  Russian  people  have  never 
been  decently  housed,  adequately  fed,  or 
properly  clothed,  not  in  a  thousand  years 
of  Russian  history.  They,  too,  have  had 
their  stirring  of  aspiration  within  the 
hearts  of  people.  They  have  adopted 
some  radical  things  in  order  to  get 
ahead.  We  may  not  like  them  or  ap¬ 
prove  them.  I  certainly  do  not  like  or 
approve  communism  as  a  philosophy. 
But  it  is  their  country,  and  they  have 
chosen  that  dynamic  experiment  to  try 
to  better  themselves. 

I  believe  that  back  in  the  very  early 
days,  if  we  had  taken  a  little  different 
position,  if  we  had  worried  along  with 
them  a  little  more,  the  situation  would 
be  more  satisfactory. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  Sen¬ 
ators  that  Russia  never  applied  for  an 
American  loan.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  did  or  not.  I  know  that  Joseph 
Stalin,  sitting  in  the  Kremlin,  in  the 
presence  of  our  Acting  Ambassador,  told 
me  that  Russia  had  applied  for  a  loan 
of  $6,000,000,000,  and  that  for  6  months 
had  not  received  an  answer  to  the  ap¬ 
plication.  I  know  that  the  Acting  Am¬ 
bassador  did  not  repudiate  it.  I  know 
that  when  we  got  to  Moscow  with  the 
Colmer  committee,  the  Ambassador  and 
we,  in  the  embassy,  before  going  to  see 
Mikoyan,  whose  office  corresponds  to  that 
of  our  Secretary  of  Commerce,  discussed 
the  Russian  application  for  a  loan,  and  it 
was  common  knowledge  that  Russia  had 
applied  for  a  loan. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Let  me  finish  this  state¬ 
ment,  please. 

It  may  be  that  Russia  did  not  file  a 
formal  application.  In  international  di¬ 
plomacy  one  seldom  does  things  the  way 
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in  which  a  schoolboy  would  do  them. 
But  later  Russia  made  another  applica¬ 
tion  for  approximately  a  billion  dollars 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  that  ap¬ 
plication  got  lost  in  a  pigeonhole  for  a 
few  months. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Russians 
think  that  we  are  disposed  to  give  them 
the  same  treatment  that  we  have  given 
our  other  ally,  Great  Britain?  Russia 
would  be  as  good  a  customer  as  American 
business  could  have  if  we  could  work  out 
decent,  reasonable,  and  proper  commer¬ 
cial  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Russia  is  a  great  market.  It  wants  the 
things  that  we  can  manufacture. 

Now  we  are  complaining  because  the 
Russians  do  not  engage  in  multilateral 
trade.  Mr.  President,  the  Russians  can¬ 
not  engage  in  multilateral  trade,  because 
they  do  not  have  international  exchange. 
The  only  kind  of  trade  they  can  engage 
in  is  bilateral  trade — with  Sweden,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Rumania,  and  other  areas  with 
which  they  enter  into  such  bargains  or 
agreements. 

I  do  not  defend  or  countenance  or 
approve  of  a  great  many  of  the  things 
the  Russians  have  done;  but  I  will  say 
that  at  Frankfort,  General  Eisenhower, 
who  has  been  dealing  with  the  Russians 
since  the  war,  said  to  me,  “Senator,  the 
key  to  friendly  relations  between  our¬ 
selves  and  the  Russians  is  the  one  word 
‘confidence.’  If  you  get  the  confidence  of 
the  Russians,  you  can  work  with  them.” 
He  then  said,  “I  have  their  confidence,, 
and  I  do  work  with  them,  and  I  can  work 
with  them.” 

He  told  me  of  instance  after  instance — 
in  the  presence  of  General  Bedell  Smith, 
then  his  chief  of  staff,  and  now  our  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Moscow — when  he  did  work 
with  them  and  when  there  were  what 
appeared  to  be  misunderstandings  which 
would  have  justified  the  most  bitter  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Russian  conduct,  but 
which,  when  understood  against  the 
background  of  Russian  character  and 
Russian  capacity  to  get  things  done  and 
Russian  equipment,  were  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstandable  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians.  Let  me  give  just  one  illustra¬ 
tion  of  that.  He  said  there  was  a  train 
which  ran  through  the  Russian  zone,  in 
going  from  one  part  of  the  American 
zone  to  another  part  of  the  American 
zone.  The  Russians  would  stop  the 
American  trains  there  every  few  days. 
He  got  tired  of  that,  and  it  was  inter¬ 
fering  with  distribution,  so  he  went  to 
the  marshal  in  command  of  the  Russian 
forces  at  that  point  and  complained 
about  the  stopping  of  that  train.  The 
marshal  readily  agreed  that  it  would  not 
happen  any  more.  In  about  10  days  the 
train  started  through  that  area  again, 
and  the  Russians  stopped  it  again.  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  said  he  got  red  in  the 
face  and  felt  like  going  to  the  Russian 
marshal  and  telling  him  what  he  thought 
about  him.  However,  he  did  protest 
about  the  breach  of  the  agreement. 
Later  he  found  that  the  Russian  system 
of  communications  and  red  tape  was 
such  that  the  man  who  stopped  the  train 
never  had  heard  of  the  conference  be¬ 
tween  Eisenhower  and  Zhukov.  The 
man  who  stopped  the  train  was  not  just 
a  scoundrel  or  a  lair  or  a  criminal  or 
trying  to  be  nasty,  but  he  had  never  heard 


of  the  conference  between  General 
Eisenhower  and  Marshal  Zhukov.  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  said,  “I  find  if  you  want 
to  get  them  to  do  anything,  allow  about 
20  days  for  it.” 

Mr.  President,  we  who  live  in  the 
United  States,  with  governmental  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  can  understand  that,  because 
many  people  in  our  States  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  it  takes  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  so  long  to  do  the  things  it  does. 
Yet  we  know  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  intend  to  break  its  obli¬ 
gation  or  its  word  to  the  citizens,  and 
sometimes  there  are  explanations  for 
such  matters. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Russians 
are  a  peculiar  people;  they  have  a  pe¬ 
culiar  psychology;  they  have  had  a  past 
so  different  from  ours  that  we  cannot 
ignore  it  and  properly  appraise  them.  I 
am  afraid  that,  somehow  or  other,  un¬ 
intentionally  a  long  time  ago,  we  gave 
the  Russians  the  impression  that  we  are 
their  enemy  and  that  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  their  point  of  view  and  that  we  are 
trying  to  bottle  them  up  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  in  their  country  and  not  let 
them  reach  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East 
or  the  warm  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
in  the  United  States  intends  that.  My 
gracious,  if  anyone  were  to  tell  me  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  Mr.  Truman 
or  this  Congress  intends  any  such  thing 
as  that,  I  would  say  it  was  a  false  accu¬ 
sation.  They  do  not  intend  it.  They 
are  conscientiously  trying  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  But  they  see  things  through  our 
eyes,  just  as  the  Russians  see  things 
through  their  eyes. 

I  could  give  almost  innumerable  in¬ 
stances  of  things  they  do.  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  just  one,  which  I  have  spoken  of 
many  times  as  an  example  of  how  they 
will  act  differently  from  other  groups 
of  people.  They  let  Mrs.  Bolton  and  her 
colleague  enter  Russia  in  an  American 
plane,  and  they  treated  them  fine;  but 
when  they  got  nearly  out  of  Russia  the 
Russians  opened  their  baggage  in  such 
a  way  that  they  got  angry  about  it.  The 
Russians  let  the  Colmer  committee  fly 
in  General  Eisenhower’s  plane  into  Mos¬ 
cow,  but  they  would  not  let  them  take 
it  to  Tehran.  When  I  went  to  Russia 
on  a  Russian  plane,  going  from  Berlin 
to  Moscow — because  I  was  not  using  a 
Government  plane — they  did  not  charge 
me  anything  for  the  trip  from  Berlin 
to  Moscow,  but  they  did  charge  me  the 
regular  commercial  rate  from  Moscow  to 
Tehran.  I  think  all  of  us  shall  have  to 
admit  that  the  Russians  have  their  own 
ways  of  doing  things — ways  that  are  very 
different  from  our  ways  of  doing  things. 
But  there,  again,  I  still  believe  there  can 
be  found  a  basis  of  reconciliation  and 
understanding,  and  I  think  we  have  to 
try  to  find  it,  because  surely  we  would 
rather  worry  and  worry  and  worry  than 
to  accept  the  inevitability  of  war  or  to 
begin  a  policy  which  accepts  the  inevi¬ 
tability  of  war,  as  I  believe  the  policy 
now  under  discussion  does. 

At  long  last  let  me  state  that  the- able 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem]  was 
asking  me,  “What  can  we  do  if  we  take 
this  matter  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
then  the  Russians  veto  it,  and  a  peaceful 
recommendation  does  not  avail?”  That 


would  either  be  the  issue  upon  which 
the  United  Nations  would  become 
stronger  and  would  endure,  or  else  it 
would  be  the  rock  upon  which  it  would 
be  destroyed.  My  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  answer  which  Senator  Austin, 
now  our  representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  gave  a  little  while  ago.  He  said 
that  under  articles  1  and  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  a  nation  commits  aggression  upon 
another  nation  and  then  the  nation 
which  is  charged  with  aggression  vetoes 
any  effective  action  by  force  to  resist 
that  aggression,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
duty  under  the  Charter  upon  all  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  act 
collectively  to  resist  that  aggression. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that,  as  applied  to  this  case,  if  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  about  to  attack  the  Dardanelles, 
the  proper  procedure  is  for  Turkey  to 
take  that  matter  to  the  United  Nations; 
and  if  there  is  justification  for  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  such  threat  or  action  is 
about  to  take  place,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  United  Nations  to  take  action  by 
notifying  the  Russians  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  Charter  for  Russia  to  take 
such  aggressive  action,  and  that  in 
case  the  Russians  did  take  such  aggres¬ 
sive  action,  the  United  Nations  would 
have  to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of 
the  United  Nations  which  is  contem¬ 
plated  for  use  in  resisting  and  preventing 
such  aggression.  Then  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  step  to  the 
front  and  say  to  the  other  nations,  "I  am 
ready  and  willing  to  discharge  my 
obligation.” 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  sending  $100,000,j00  to  Turkey, 
to  be  use  to  build  up  and  train  the  Tur¬ 
kish  Army  in  the  next  15  months.  Do 
we  think  that  little  amount  of  money 
would  keep  Russia  from  attaching  Turkey 
if  she  wanted  to  attack  her?  If  Russia 
does  attack  Turkey,  do  not  we  have  to 
go  to  Turkey’s  defense  anyhow?  Does 
not  the  United  Nations  have  to  resist  that 
aggression  anyhow? 

So  it  is  obvious  that  by  following  the 
course  which  we  are  now  urged  to  follow, 
all  we  do  is  give  some  provocation,  by 
going  in  there  before  the  threat  occurs, 
before  the  attack  is  made,  before  it  is  even 
imminent;  going  in  there  in  the  face  of 
the  Russian  people  and  the  world,  and 
saying,  “We  are  not  going  to  wait  for 
the  United  Nations,  we  are  not  going  to 
wait  for  a  condemnation,  we  are  not  going 
to  wait  for  a  failure  of  an  effort  to  achieve 
a  peaceful  settlement,  but  we  are  now 
going  in  to  take  over  the  Turkish  army 
and  support  it.  We  do  not  have  to  do 
that,  do  we,  in  order  to  stand  by  our 
Charter  obligation,  in  order  to  be  a  great 
democracy?  Do  we  have  to  do  that?  As 
I  said  here  a  few  days  ago,  cannot  Sen¬ 
ators  see  what  we  do  when  we  do  that? 
First,  we  break  a  precedent.  America 
has  never  done  it  before.  It  is  a  rather 
serious  thing  for  America  to  start  a  prec¬ 
edent  of  this  import.  President  Truman 
started  his  address  by  speaking  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

Suppose  Russia  should  hale  us  to  the 
United  Nations.  Suppose  Russia  should 
say,  “All  right.  This  is  just  the  same  as 
if  you  sent  your  own  troops  over.  What 
you  do  by  another  you  do  by  yourself.” 
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Suppose  it  should  precipitate  a  crisis. 
Then  can  we  say,  "Well,  we  did  every¬ 
thing  we  could  to  avoid  it.  We  went 
before  the  United  Nations,  we  told  Tur¬ 
key  to  take  them  to  the  bar  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  We  had  the  mat¬ 
ter  aired  on  the  agenda.  We  gave  them 
notice  that,  if  they  struck,  we  would 
resist  with  our  brethren  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  Now  they  have 
ruthlessly  attacked  this  little  nation. 
What  else  can  we  do  except  accept  the 
issue  of  mortal  combat?”  Would  we  not 
be  in  a  much  stronger  position  morally 
if  we  did  that  than  if  we  did  what  is 
proposed,  which  might  precipitate  us  into 
armed  conflict? 

I  say,  first,  it  establishes  a  precedent. 
We  have  not  been  sending  military  mis¬ 
sions  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  A 
proposal  is  pending  today  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services  to  authorize  the 
sending  of  a  military  mission  anywhere. 
Such  legislation  has  been  proposed  since 
last  year,  and  it  has  not  been  favorably 
recommended  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
our  own  Senate.  Evidently  we  have  not 
been  ready  to  establish  a  precedent  of 
that  kind.  We  have  not  been  arming 
the  armies  of  foreign  powers.  Now  it  is 
proposed  that  we  do  both. 

Moreover,  we  go  outside  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  Now  let  us  see 
what  else  it  does.  In  the  first  place,  it 
justifies  any  other  nation,  for  example, 
Russia,  doing  the  same  thing  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Yesterday,  in 
a  colloquy  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Michigan,  I  said  when  Peron  was  shout¬ 
ing  about  Yankee  imperialism,  about  our 
trying  to  intervene  in  his  country — what 
if  Russia  had  sent  him  word  saying,  “If 
you  would  like  to  have  us  do  so,  and 
you  think  you  would  feel  safer,  we  will 
send  you  a  lot  of  our  good  tanks  and  a 
lot  of  our  good  airplanes  and  a  lot  of 
good  machine  guns  and  mortars  and 
ammunition.  We  will  also  send  you  over 
some  of  our  good  Red  army  advisers, 
who  fought  on  the  Western  Front  and 
hurled  back  the  mightiest  military  force 
the  world  at  that  time  had  ever  seen.” 

Suppose  the  headlines  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  had  said,  “Russia  considering  in  the 
Politburo  sending  a  military  mission  and 
lending  $100,000,000  for  the  next  15 
months  to  Argentina  to  equip  and  to 
train  and  to  maintain  the  Argentine 
Army.”  What  would  we  say  about  that? 

Can  we  do  it  in  one  part  of  the  world, 
and  deny  others  the  right  to  do  it  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world?  „ 

Oh,  it  is  said,  we  would  not  stand  for 
it;  if  they  did  it,  we  would  go  to  war. 
Well,  perhaps  we  would.  But  the  Rus¬ 
sians  may  not  understand  what  is  pro¬ 
posed  here,  either.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  will  do.  I  know  they  are  not  ready 
to  fight.  I  know  the  people  of  that  coun¬ 
try  do  not  want  to  fight,  any  more  than 
the  people  of  this  country  want  to  fight. 

'  I  hope  and  pray  that  all  of  us  will  keep 
our  heads  and  will  prayerfully  try  to 
settle  these  disputes,  that  none  of  us  will 
precipitate  any  action  which  would  lead 
the  world  into  another  and  unspeakably 
horrible  war. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  one  other  thing. 
At  the  present  time  we  hear  talk  about 


Russian  aggression.  I  am  told,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  fact,  that  with  all  that  has 
been  said  about  Russian  aggression, 
today  Russian  territory  is  smaller  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  I. 
They  have  aggressed  on  some  of  the 
countries.  A  little  bit  of  Finland  they 
have  taken.  The  Baltic  States  they  have 
reacquired.  I  w'ish  those  states  could 
have  retained  their  independence,  but  it 
is  a  little  different  when  a  power  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  back  again  the  territory  it 
once  had  within  its  area.  All  I  am  say¬ 
ing  is  that  many  people  who  read  the 
papers  think  Russia  has  taken  half  of 
the  world  since  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  total  area  inside 
of  the  homeland  is  less  today  than  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  I. 

We  hear  people  say,  “Look  at  the  coun¬ 
try  she  has  overrun.”  They  say  she  is 
in  Poland.  She  got  the  eastern  areas 
from  Poland  at  the  Potsdam  Conference. 
Her  being  in  Poland  was  agreed  to  by 
President  Truman.  I  am  not  saying  he 
agreed  to  political  interference  with  the 
Polish  people’s  government,  but  the  fact 
that  today  Russia  has  the  eastern  half 
of  Poland,  east  of  the  Curzon  line,  was 
agreed  to  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  by  Winston  Churchill,  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  I  am 
saying  also  that  the  Curzon  line  was 
drawn  under  the  League  of  Nations  by 
a  commission,  back  in  the  days  when  the 
Versailles  Conference  was  sitting. 

It  would  not  be  accurate  to  say  that 
Russian  occupation  of  the  eastern  half 
of  Poland  is  altogether  an  aggression, 
when  that  area  was  stated  by  the  Curzon 
commission  to  be  more  Russian  than 
Polish,  and  when  their  acquisition  of 
that  territory  was  agreed  to  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  at  the  Pots¬ 
dam  Conference. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  not  heard  all 
the  Senator’s  speech  today,  but  I  heard 
his  first  speech,  and  have  read  it  several 
times,  and  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask 
is  prompted  by  his  statement  regarding 
aggression. 

As  I  understand,  the  purpose  of  the 
pending  bill  is  primarily  to  protest 
against  or  to  stop  the  aggression  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  considers  that  there  has  been  any  ag¬ 
gression  by  Russia  since  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  To  answer  the  question 
in  the  larger  sense,  yes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Russia  has  used  pressure  in 
certain  areas  about  her  homeland  in  or¬ 
der  that  she  might,  according  to  her  own 
judgment,  first  be  secure,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  in  order  that,  in  her  own 
judgment,  she  might  have  friendly  gov¬ 
ernments  in  power  in  those  countries. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Russia  and  some 
of  those  countries  have  exercised 
pressure. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  appreciated  the 
tremendous  support  the  Senator  has 
given  in  his  speeches  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  However,  considering  the  spirit 
and  the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 


believes  that  the  action  of  Russia  in  Lat¬ 
via,  Estonia,  Lithuania,  and  Finland  has 
been  in  accordance  with  those  purposes 
and  principles. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
have  to  take  into  account  that  when  the 
United  Nations  came  into  being  Russia 
had  already  reacquired  or  reincorporated 
into  her  territory  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania,  the  three  Baltic  countries.  So 
far  as  I  recall,  she  had  also  acquired  part 
of  the  Karelian  Isthmus  in  Finland.  I 
do  not  know  that  in  any  instance  the 
United  Nations  went  back  and  asked  any 
country  to  disgorge  any  territory  it  had 
previously  acquired.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Russia  employed  force,  prob¬ 
ably  military,  physical,  and  political, 
upon  those  people  to  get  them  back  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  Germans,  at  the  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  took  them  over.  While 
there  may  be  something  to  be  said  in  jus¬ 
tification  of  it,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  it  is 
not  the  kind  of  thing  we  do,  and  I  wish 
they  had  not  done  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  those  people  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  preferred  to  maintain  their 
independent  existence.  But  if  the  United 
States  had  had  a  war  with  Mexico,  and 
Mexico  had  taken  away  Texas,  which  we 
have  had  as  long  as  Russia  had  the  Baltic 
States,  and  then  25  years  later  we  won  a 
war  and  took  it  back,  even  over  its  pro¬ 
test,  I  dare  say  that  nations  would  feel 
somewhat  differently  about  it  than  if  it 
had  been  a  territory  which  we  had  never 
had  before  in  our  past.  But  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  I  am  not  trying  to  white¬ 
wash  Russia.  She  has  been  guilty  of  a 
great  many  things  that  were  not  only 
provocative  but  certainly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion;  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  question  is.  What  is  the  best  method 
of  finding  a  basis  of  agreement?  That 
is  the  issue. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that.  I 
should  like  to  go  just  a  little  further, 
though,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  Russia’s  action  in  respect  to 
other  countries,  not  occupied  by  it  during 
the  war,  and  not  acquired  by  it  during 
the  war — for  example,  Poland  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  now,  as  charged,  against 
Greece,  and  as  it  has  been  charged  by  our 
Government  in  reference  to  various  other 
nations — to  be  aggressive? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator,  I  think, 
will  have  to  distinguish  between  one 
group  of  countries  and  another.  In  Po¬ 
land,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  aggression 
has  not  been  military  because  I  was  told 
by  the  Polish  Ambassador  here  the  other 
day,  when  I  called  him  and  asked  him, 
that  there  were  very  few  Russian  troops 
in  Poland;  there  were  only  some  small 
detachments  that  were  there  to  guard 
the  Russian  communication  lines  into 
Germany,  and  that  those  were  the  only 
Russian  troops  that  were  in  Poland.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  exercised  considerable  political 
influence  in  Poland  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Polish  state,  so  it  must  have  been 
noticed  the  other  day  that  Micolajyck, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  party  that  opposes 
the  Polish  Government,  which  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  pro-Russian,  thoroughly  op¬ 
posed  the  position  that  General  Marshall 
took  in  respect  to  a  change  in  the  Polish 
border,  and  supported  the  position  taken 
by  Russia  in  respect  to  the  Polish  border 
being  retained  as  it  is  today.  There  is 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  who  has 
been  bitterly  anti-Russian  and  bitterly 
antigovernment,  taking  that  position 
upon  that"  crucial  matter. 

The  Senator  will,  of  course,  recall  that 
Hungary  is  an  occupied  enemy  country, 
that  the  peace  has  not  yet  been  made, 
that  Hungary  sent  her  troops  along  with 
Hitler’s  troops  into  Russia  and  attacked 
Russia  without  Russia  giving  any  justifi¬ 
cation  that  I  know  of  for  doing  so,  and 
tb^e  Senator  will  recall  that  Rumania  did 
the  same  thing,  and  that  Austria  did  the 
same  thing,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the 
Russians  are  in  there  today  as  occupying 
forces,  they  occupy  an  enemy  country 
whose  forces  went  into  Russia  and  killed 
Russian  soldiers  and  Russian  citizens, 
and  plundered  Russian  property,  and 
that  their  occupation  of  those  areas  is 
not  dissimilar  from  our  occupation  of  a 
part  of  Germany,  or  our  occupation,  un¬ 
der  General  MacArthur,  of  Japan. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  though.  I  know  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  in  Hungary  a  non-Com- 
munist  government  was  placed  in  power. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  was  elected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Small  Holders 
Party;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  has  been  so  stated, 
despite  the  fact  that  coercion  and  influ¬ 
ence  have  been  exerted  by  Russia.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  stories  to  the  effect  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  Hungary,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Russians,  have  been  putting  pressure 
upon  the  Small  Holders  Party  which 
won  the  election  there.  If  that  be  true,  it 
is  unjustifiable,  it  is  subject  to  criticism 
and  condemnation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  could  be  brought  before  the 
UN,  before  the  peace  treaties  are  ratified, 
but  I  will  say  two  things  to  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky.  The  first  is  that 
the  Russians  were  in  occupation  in  Hun¬ 
gary  when  the  Small  Holders  Party  won 
the  election;  that  Voroshilov  was  the 
Russian  marshal  there  in  command  of 
the  Russian  forces,  and  that  he  did  not 
intervene  in  that  election.  I  suppose  if 
he  had,  he  could  probably  have  prevented 
the  Small  Holders  Party  from  winning 
the  election,  and  instead,  he  could  have 
aided  the  Communist  Party,  which  had 
candidates  in  the  election,  to  win  the 
election.  So  the  Russians  let  the  Small 
Holders  Party  win  the  election.  If,  at 
the  present  time,  they  are  pressing  the 
Hungarian  Government,  they  ought  not 
to  be  doing  it.  But  the  Senator  will  have 
to  remember  that  the  Russian  Army  to¬ 
day  occupies  that  country,  and  he  must 
remember  that  we  occupy  Japan,  and 
General  MacArthur  is  certainly  not  put¬ 
ting  any  Communist  or  any  Fascist  in 
power.  He  is  putting  in  people  he  thinks 
represent  America’s  point  of  view. 

We  shall  be  able  to  complain,  in  my 
opinion,  much  more  when  we  ratify  the 
Hungarian  treaty  and  then  call  on  the 
Russians  to  get  out  80  days  after  the 


treaties  are  ratified,  as  they  are  obligated 
to  do;  and  when  Hungary  then  becomes 
an  independent  country  again,  to  call  on 
them  to  let  Hungary  alone.  But  I  doubt 
very  seriously  if  the  Communists  ai’e  win¬ 
ning  any  elections  in  the  American  zone 
in  Germany,  or  in  General  MacArthur’s 
Japan,  which  he  is  now  occupying  as  the 
head  of  our  forces.  So,  as  I  was  about  to 
say  a  while  ago,  when  I  hear  all  this  talk 
about  aggression,  I  remember  from  my 
ancestors  hearing  the  story  of  Federal 
troops  putting  the  Negroes  in  power  in 
the  South  after  the  Civil  War  and  dis¬ 
franchising  the  white  people  who  lived 
there.  So,  this  is  not  the  first  time  in 
American  history  that  a  conquering 
country  installed  the  kind  of  government 
it  wanted;  but  after  the  war  between  the 
States  was  over,  after  reconstruction  days 
had  passed,  and  after  Florida  and  Ala¬ 
bama — Alabama  is  where  I  was  born  and 
reared,  and  where,  as  I  was  told,  these 
things  had  occurred — after  we  had  been 
readmitted  into  the  Union,  then  there 
were  no  Federal  troops  there  with  Fed¬ 
eral  bayonets,  and  they  were  not  putting 
one  class  of  people  in  power  and  dis¬ 
franchising  other  kinds  of  people.  Some 
seem  to  assume  that  no  nation  in  all  his¬ 
tory  has  ever  tried  to  do  anything  with 
l’espect  to  a  conquered  people  that  was 
not  exactly  in  accord  with  the  idea  of 
perfect  democracy  that  all  of  us  hope  to 
see  among  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Let  us  ratify  the  treaties  with  Hungary 
and  Rumania.  They  are  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  we  will  have  to  pass  on  them. 
Let  Britain  also  ratify  the  treaties  with 
Hungary  and  Rumania,  and  then  when 
90  days  have  elapsed,  let  us  call  on  the 
Russians  to  get  their  troops  out  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Rumania,  and  if  they  do  not 
do  it,  let  us  do  the  same  as  we  did  when 
they  would  not  get  Russian  troops  out 
of  Iran,  in  violation  of  the  treaty;  let 
us  haul  them  before  the  United  Nations, 
and  see  if  we  cannot  get  them  out  in 
accordance  with  their  obligations. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  merely  want  to  get 
back  to  this  one  point:  Does  the  Senator 
believe  then  that  there  is  basis  for  the 
position  that  this  policy  is  founded  upon 
the  aggression  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  I  do  not  believe  it  is  such  aggression 
as  justifies  the  United  States  today  in 
doing  what  is  proposed  by  the  pending 
bill.  I  do  not  think  the  United  States  is 
justified  because  Russia,  in  the  con¬ 
quered  countries  of  Hungary  and  Ru¬ 
mania,  which  went  into  Russia  and  killed 
Russian  soldiers  and  citizens  and  robbed 
the  Russians  of  their  property,  has  not 
set  up  perfect  democracies,  or  because  it 
is  interfering  with  the  Small  Holders 
Party.  Russia  could  install  any  kind  of 
government  it  wanted  for  that  matter, 
while  it  is  occupying  those  countries 
and  while  there  is  no  treaty  of  peace. 
Every  conquering  country  in  history  has 
reserved  the  right  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and  I  had  a  whole  lot  rather  the  United 
States  would  not  be  in  the  position  of 
being  the  defender  of  our  enemies  and 
an  aggressor  ourselves,  in  the  opinion 


of  some,  on  behalf  of  our  former  enemies 
against  our  former  friend.  It  was  the 
Hungarians  and  Rumanians  that  helped 
kill  America’s  sons.  I  stood  at  the  Ploesti 
oil  fields  and  saw  there  the  devastation 
of  those  great  oil  wells  and  the  machinery 
around  about,  and  I  had  people  come  and 
tell  me  of  the  number  of  American  boys 
that  died  bombing  them.  I  rode  one  day 
along  the  highway,  and  back  on  the  hill¬ 
side  was  a  cluster  of  white  crosses.  They 
marked  the  graves  of  American  boys  who 
never  would  come  back  from  Rumania. 

The  same  statement  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  other  countries.  I  am  not 
going  to  become  so  sensitive  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  as  to  take  up  the  cause  of  every 
former  enemy  and  to  say  that  Russia 
is  the  greatest  enemy  we  ever  had.  Rus¬ 
sia  has  not  yet  killed  any  American  boys 
that  I  know  of  in  any  war  upon  this  coun¬ 
try,  now  or  in  any  other  time  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  To  read  what  certain  newspapers 
say  and  what  certain  commentators  say 
one  would  think  that  there  had  never 
been  an  enemy  of  ours  who  was  as  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  devastating,  and  as  deadly  as 
Russia.  There  are  some  who  say,  “Let 
us  today  build  up  Germany  again  against 
Russia.”  My  God,  how  many  American 
boys  in  one  generation  have  the  Germans 
killed?  Yet  today  I  hesitate  to  think  of 
the  number  of  people  who  will  take  the 
side  of  the  Germans,  who  are  criminals 
convicted  by  the  nations  of  the  world, 
if  the  Russians  happen  to  be  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  got  to  reap¬ 
praise  this  situation.  We  have  got  to 
remember  who  were  our  enemies  in  the 
war  and  who  were  our  friends.  There  are 
Senators  on  this  floor  whose  sons  are 
home  today  who  would  not  be  here  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  number  of  Germans 
that  the  Russians  killed.  I  am  not  deny¬ 
ing  that  we  did  our  own  great  and  glor¬ 
ious  part  in  it,  but  it  is  merely  simple 
arithmetic  that  the  Russians  killed  more 
Germans  than  we  did.  It  is  simple  arith¬ 
metic  that  the  Russians  engaged  more 
Germans  than  we  did,  and  while  Mr. 
Churchill  talks  gloriously  and  grandly 
about  Britain  standing  alone  for  a  year, 
Russia  stood  alone  for  3  years  against 
the  host  and  might  of  the  German  forces, 
from  June  1941  until  June  1944. 

Is  all  that  going  to  be  forgotten  merely 
because  their  manners  are  bad,  because 
they  do  a  lot  of  stupid  things,  because 
they  have  in  many  instances  committed 
aggressions  amounting  to  less  than  war? 
Are  we  going  to  say  that  we  will  break 
a  precedent  as  old  as  America  and  we 
will  thrust  our  fist  in  their  Black  Sea 
face?  Are  we  going  to  reach  through 
the  straits  and  say,  “No,  you  cannot 
come  out.  You  shall  not  pass  because 
you  are  committing  an  aggression 
against  Turkey,”  which  in  the  last  war 
gave  aid  to  the  Germans,  and  fought 
with  them  in  the  First  World  War.  Be¬ 
cause  Russia  asks  something  from  Tur¬ 
key,  another  country  not  much  less 
totalitarian  than  Russia,  although  they 
may  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
last  few  years  toward  democracy,  shall 
we  claim  that  our  interference  is  a 
matter  of  self-defense? 

A  little  while  ago  when  Roosevelt  said 
the  frontier  of  America  was  the  Rhine, 
there  were  many  people  who  condemned 
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him.  He  may  have  been  right  or  wrong, 
or  he  may  never  have  said  it.  But  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me,  as  I  said  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
believe  that  today  the  situation  threatens 
the  security  of  America  in  such  a  way 
that  we  have  got  to  send  a  military  mis¬ 
sion  to  Turkey  and  spend  $100,000,000 
in  the  next  15  months  .trying  to  main¬ 
tain,  equip,  and  modernize  the  Turkish 
Army. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  can  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  that  I  agree  with  him 
wholly  on  the  point  that  I  think  if  there 
is  to  be  any  peace  it  must  be  through 
collective  action  in  the  United  Nations. 
But  without  discussing  who  has  been 
our  friend  and  who  has  been  our  enemy 
in  the  past,  is  it  not  true  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  now  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
United  Nations  will  function?  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  the 
achievement  of  peace  must  require  the 
good  will  of  its  members,  particularly 
the  five  powers,  and,  more  particularly, 
Russia  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  it  is  the  Senator’s  opinion  that  Russia 
has  used  the  same  good  faith  in  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  Security  Council, 
and  in  the  effort  to  develop  its  purposes 
and  interests,  as  has  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  No;  certainly  not.  I 
think  anyone  would  be  foolish  to  make 
such  a  contention.  I  certainly  have 
never  said  so  and  never  will  say  so.  But 
I  say  that  that  is  not  a  justification  for 
breaking  up  the  UN  and  embarking  upon 
a  private  war  with  Russia,  declared  or 
undeclared. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
if  there  is  not  the  possibility  that  any 
nation — in  this  instance  Russia — might 
use  the  United  Nations  as  a  sanctuary  for 
delaying  action  while  it  pursued  an  ag¬ 
gressive  course? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
in  the  first  place  that  democracy  has  as 
one  of  its  faults  and  one  of  its  costs,  de¬ 
lay.  Wherever  there  is  democracy,  there 
is  going  to  be  delay.  Wherever  there  is 
the  privilege  of  speech  and  discussion, 
there  will  be  those  who  use  it  to  delay  the 
enactment  of  legislation  or  to  delay  the 
decision  of  the  issue.  But  I  will  say  that, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  we  have  had  many  instances 
where  there  were  filibusters  and  where 
there  were  calculated  delays  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  legislation  as  early  as 
some  desired,  we  have  always,  or  in  most 
instances,  eventually  gotten  over  the 
hurdle  and  eventually  carried  on  in  the 
democratic  way.  Our  society  has  not 
collapsed.  While  some  of  us  favor  the 
abolition  •  of  the  filibuster  power,  while 
some  do  not  think  it  is  democratic,  yet 
the  Senate  so  far  has  not  been  willing 
to  abolish  the  filibuster.  Although  a  Sen¬ 
ator  can  theoretically,  and  a  few  can  ef¬ 
fectively  delay  the  Senate  from  ever  vot¬ 
ing  on  anything  under  the  present  rules, 
yet  we  have  not  seen  a  dead  Senate  here. 
That  power  has  never  been  so  exercised 
that,  after  we  get  over  all  the  annoyance 
and  the  vexation  and  the  delay  and  the 
retarding  of  the  legislation,  we  did  not 


eventually  go  on  to  the  performance  of 
our  functions  otherwise. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Let  me  answer  the 
other  part  of  the  question.  I  will  say 
yes,  the  Russians  can  delay,  as  can  any 
other  country,  action  in  the  UN.  But 
the  answer  to  that  is  that  is  one  of  the 
prices  we  pay  for  democracy. 

The  second  answer  I  make  is  that,  if 
while  they  are  arguing  against  action 
themselves,  they  act,  then  there  will  be 
another  situation.  If  they  ever  think  we 
are  stupid  enough  to  permit  the  use  of 
technicalities  and  listen  to  them  veto 
and  listen  to  them  argue  while  they  take 
over  a  country,  they  are  greatly  mis¬ 
taken.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one 
in  the  United  States  who  is  so  stupid, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  I  can 
assure  the  Senate,  will  never  be  the  de¬ 
fender  of  any  nation  which  takes  such 
a  course.  But  I  do  think,  Mr.  President, 
that  at  least  where  action  has  not  been 
taken,  where  aggression  has  not  been 
committed  of  the  kind  that  we  are  re¬ 
pelling  or  purporting  to  repel,  and  where 
we  have  never  even  brought  it  up  in  the 
UN,  and  where  the  Russians  Lave  not 
delayed  consideration  of  a  problem,  that 
it  is  premature  to  convict  them  of  delay 
or  that  they  are  using  that  as  an  excuse 
to  do  this  kind  of  aggression. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  con¬ 
sider  there  is  any  force  or  strength  in 
the  position  that  this  statement  of  our 
principles  might  have  the  effect  of  bring¬ 
ing  Russia  into  a  closer  cooperation  in 
the  United  Nations  and  thereby 
strengthen  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  appreciate  the  Sen¬ 
ator  asking  that  question.  I  think  just 
the  contrary.  Although  I  reluctantly 
comment  on  things  of  international  con¬ 
sideration,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  think 
that  this  proposal  has  aided  the  solution 
of  the  German  problem  which  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  under  consideration  in  Moscow.  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  say  that.  If  this  is 
going  to  be  a  power  struggle  between  us 
and  Russia,  the  Russians  are  going  to 
move  every  peg,  gain  every  strategic  po¬ 
sition,  occupy  every  strategic  advantage 
they  can  possibly  get  control  of  or  access 
to.  They  are  not  going  to  agree  to  the 
German  problem  being  put  at  peace  until 
peace  is  established  between  Russia  and 
America.  The  first  peace  today  to  be 
settled  is  the  peace  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  If  that 
peace  is  settled,  if  accord  is  established 
between  those  two  power's,  the  other  dif¬ 
ferences  will  fade  like  the  mist  before 
the  bright  morning  sun.  But  let  that 
peace  be  unsettled,  permit  the  war  to 
continue — call  it  ideological,  or  political, 
or  any  other  kind  of  a  war — let  that  con¬ 
tinue  and  nothing  is  going  to  be  settled. 
If  we  settle  it,  it  will  be  unsettled  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  in  some  way  or  other. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  not  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  believe  that  our  diplomatic  forces 
have  done  everything  possible  within  the 
power  of  a  democracy  to  try  to  make  an 
honest  and  sincere  agreement  with  Rus¬ 
sia  upon  practically  every  important 
question  which  has  arisen  between  us? 


Mi'.  PEPPER.  Yes;  they  certainly 
have  conscientiously,  honestly,  diligent¬ 
ly,  and  patiently  tried.  It  is  regrettable 
that  they  have  failed.  I  am  not  placing 
the  fault  with  our  people  because  we  have 
failed  so  far;  but  I  say  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  is  so  dear  that  it  justifies 
us  in  continuing  in  the  best  way  we  can, 
holding  our  temper,  straining  our  pa¬ 
tience,  exerting  our  efforts  at  good  will, 
and  doing  everything  we  can  save  com¬ 
mitting  an  act  which  might  be  construed 
by  Russia  and  other  nations  as  military 
action  on  our  part.  So  far,  thank  God, 
we  have  confined  the  Russian-American 
differences  to  talk.  We  have  not  shot  at 
each  other.  We  have  not  hit  at  each 
other.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  not  is¬ 
sued  an  ultimatum  to  each  other.  So 
far  the  differences  have  been  kept  in  the 
realm  of  talk — and  propaganda,  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  each  against  the  other. 

But  what  frightens  me  is  that  we  are 
doing  something  that  is  more  serious 
than  talk.  In  the  first  place,  we  started 
by  sending  carriers  to  the  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean.  We  sent  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  loaded  with  planes,  to  give  a 
demonstration  over  Greece.  Every  few 
days  we  read  in  the  newspapers  that  we 
have  sent  cruisers,  destroyers,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  But  today,  for  the  first 
time  since  this  proposal  has  been  made, 
we  are  asked  to  send  a  military  mission 
to  a  country  adjoining  Russia’s  borders, 
and  we  aVe  asked  to  equip  and  partially 
to  maintain  a  Turkish  Army  which  is 
said  to  be  there  for  purposes  of  defense 
against  Russia. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  we  are 
adding  to  the  tenseness  of  the  situation 
which  exists  today.  I  think  it  is  tragic, 
if  we  are  to  do  something  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  that  we  do  not  do  it  with  other 
nations,  so  that  we  cannot  be  accused  of 
doing  it  unilaterally. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  agree  that  there  is  a 
tenseness  in  the  Middle  East  as  the  result 
of  what  we  are  doing,  but  I  ask  the  able 
Senator,  in  all  sincerity,  if  he  thinks  that 
the  United  States  is  responsible  for  the 
tenseness  which  exists  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  at  this  very  moment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  No;  we  are  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  it;  and  Russia  is  not  exclusively 
responsible  for  it,  although  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  she  is  partially  responsible.  The 
reason  why  I  say  she  is  not  exclusively 
responsible  is  that  I  do  not  support  the 
thesis  that  everywhere  there  is  a  Com¬ 
munist  he  was  sent  there  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  is  directed  and  probably  paid 
by  the  Russians.  I  know  that  I  shall 
be  pilloried  and  condemned  by  a  great 
many  persons  for  making  that  state¬ 
ment.  I  actually  believe  that  some  per¬ 
sons  are  Communists  because  they  want 
to  be  Communists,  and  they  would  be 
Communists  even  if  Russia  were  to  dis¬ 
appear  tomorrow.  I  think  some  of  them 
are  in  Greece.  I  also  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  so-called  bandits  in 
Greece  today  are  no  more  Communists 
than  the  Senator  from  Elinois  or  other 
Members  of  this  body.  As  I  told  the 
Senate  the  other  day,  I  shrank  when  the 
Secretary  of  War  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
more  or  less  casually,  “bandits,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  call  them,”  in  speaking  about 
the  13,000  so-called  guerrillas  in  Greece 
today  who  are  armed.  I  believe  that  an 
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honest  inquiry  would  indicate  that  many 
of  those  people  are  no  more  Communists 
than  we  are.  I  believe  that  they  dislike 
the  royalist  government.  They  think  it 
is  reactionary.  Some  of  their  relatives 
may  have  been  killed  by  that  govern¬ 
ment.  They  feel  that  it  is  alien  to  their 
traditions,  as  the  royal  family  is  alien 
to  Greece.  We  all  know  that  the  Greek 
royal  family  has  not  a  drop  of  Greek 
blood  in  its  veins.  It  is  German.  The 
wife  of  the  present  king  is  a  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  I  am  merely 
saying  that  some  of  those  people  are 
fighting  their  government  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  like  it,  and  that  the 
Russians  are  not  solely  responsible  for 
that  condition.  While  it  may  be  said 
that  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria 
have  been  giving  some  aid,  after  all,  I 
do  not  know  that  we  could  convict  Rus¬ 
sia  for  that.  Russia  may  be  in  the  back¬ 
ground  somewhere,  or  the  spiritual 
source  of  such  aid;  but  so  far  as  I  know, 
she  has  never  been  charged  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  it,  unless  she  is  chargeable 
with  everything  those  three  countries  do. 
I  must  remind  Senators  that  those  peo¬ 
ple  generally  are  Slavs.  The  Russians 
are  Slavs.  The  Russians  have  been  the 
defenders  and  protectors  of  the  Slavs. 
So  at  least  there  is  justification  for  the 
Slavs  in  Yugoslavia — and  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  are  not  all  Slavs,  although 
many  of  them  are — feeling  that  Russia 
is  their  great  champion. 

Again  I  say  that  some  nations  may 
honestly  be  the  friends  of  Russia  with¬ 
out  being  coerced  into  such  friendship. 
I  believe  that  Czechoslovakia  has  delib¬ 
erately  chosen  to  identify  herself  with 
Russia.  That  is  what  President  Benes 
personally  told  me.  He  realized  that 
that  was  best  for  them. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  there  are  some  persons  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  see  Communist  behind  every 
tree.  I  have  never  been  particularly 
alarmed  by  such  persons.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  some  Communists  in  this 
country  who  are  in  the  employ  of  the 
Russian  Government.  I  do  not  know 
that  to  be  a  fact;  but,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  many  persons  are  Communists  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to  be  Communists. 

I  desire  now  to  recur  to  the  argument 
which  the  Senator  was  making  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  patience,  good  will,  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  effort  that  this  country 
should  put  into  a  program  with  Russia 
in  order  to  bring  about  peace.  In  my 
opinion,  that  is  exactly  what  we  have 
been  doing.  I  for  one  have  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  times  past  and 
stated  openly  and  solemnly  that  I 
thought  that  certain  individuals  had 
gone  too  far  in  their  criticism  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Russian  Government 
and  her  people,  because  we  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  them,  and  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  us.  I  have  stated  that  I  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  sooner  or  later  the  two  ideolo¬ 
gies  could  live  side  by  side  in  a  peaceful 
world;  and  I  still  think  so.  I  shall  not 
give  up  hope,  because  when  we  give  up 
hope  of  Russia  and  the  United  States 
living  together  in  this  world,  we  give  up 
hope  for  all  humanity  and  civilization. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  only  point  I  desire 
to  make  with  respect  to  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor’s  argument  is  this:  He  is  making  a 
good  argument  from  his  viewpoint,  as  he 
always  does,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
sooner  or  later  the  time  must  run  out 
when  we  can  continue  to  listen  to  the 
veto  of  Mr.  Gromyko  and  accept  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  arbitrary  and 
stubborn  policy  on  the  part  of  our  Rus- 
sion  friends.  It  may  be  because  we  do 
not  understand  them;  it  may  be  because 
of  their  viewpoint  that  they  cannot  see 
any  other  way  and  cannot  see  the  light 
as  clearly  as  we  think  they  should.  I  am 
still  willing,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  to 
continue  to  exhibit  all  the  patience 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  some  kind  of 
an  amicable  agreement  with  them  so 
that  we  can  have  peace  in  the  world;  but 
some  day,  sometime,  we  have  got  to  make 
a  choice,  it  seems  to  me.  Whether  this 
is  the  time  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena¬ 
tor  asking  the  question,  and  it  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  things  which 
I  wanted  to  say. 

A  writer  for  one  of  the  great  news¬ 
papers,  a  man  for  whom  I  have  respect, 
made  a  comment  the  other  day  upon  my 
first  speech  on  this  subject  in  the  Senate. 
He  spoke  graciously  about  what  I  said, 
but  stated  that  I  took  only  one  side  of 
the  case;  that  I  took  only  the  pro-Rus¬ 
sian  argument  and  did  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  opposition.  Perhaps  I  am 
unconsciously  guilty  of  that  offense.  I 
did  not  intend  to  be.  I  did  not  need  to 
say  anything  against  Russia.  That  is 
in  every  newspaper  and  on  many  lips. 
It  is  seldom  that  we  hear  anything  that 
might  suggest  Russia’s  point  of  view. 

Take  the  question  of  the  Dardanelles. 
I  am  merely  saying,  as  Burns  said,  that 
we  should  try  to  “see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us.”  Let  us  try  to  imagine  how  we 
would  feel  if  the  straits  of  Florida,  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  in¬ 
volved. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  able  Senator 
has  stated,  there  is  a  tension  between 
this  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
all  hopefully  and  prayerfully  desire  to 
diminish  and  resolve  the  conflict  and 
dispute.  We  all  know  that,  if  we  work 
together^  we  can  give  the  world  the  long¬ 
est  peace  and  the  highest  level  of  living 
it  has  ever  enjoyed.  If  we  fight  each 
other,  we  shall  destroy  mankind.  We  all 
know  that.  Anyone  who  loves  his  fellow 
man  does  not  want  to  see  him  blown  to 
pieces  by  an  atom  bomb  or  killed  by  radio 
activity  or  slain  by  one  of  these  germ 
bombs  which  are  in  process  of  being 
made,  or  in  some  other  way  wiped  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  all,  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability,  want  to  find  a  way  to 
keep  peace  between  this  great  new  axis 
that  exists  today,  one  end  dominating 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  other 
end  dominating  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  them  in  mortal 
combat  across  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

This  bill  carries  us  further  than  we 
have  ever  gone  before.  It  makes  us  com¬ 
mit  the  United  States  to  the  first  mili¬ 
tary  act.  Sending  a  military  mission  to 
Turkey,  financing  the  Turkish  Army,  and 
equipping  it  is  dangerously  near  to  mili¬ 
tary  action  on  the  Russian  border.  It  is 


dangerous  especially  when  it  is  a  prece¬ 
dent  in  all  our  history. 

In  the  second  place,  under  the  treat¬ 
ies  now  in  the  process  of  consideration, 
Russian  troops  in  Rumania,  Hungary, 
and  Bulgaria  are  obligated  to  withdraw 
within  90  days  after  the  treaties  are 
ratified.  Suppose  we  ratify  the  treaties 
in  the  next  30  days?  The  British  system 
is  such  that  Britain  can  ratify  a  treaty  in 
10  hours.  That  country  does  not  have 
debate  as  we  have  here  in  the  Senate.  I 
learn  from  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  that  the  British  have  already 
ratified  the  treaties.  Are  there  any  other 
countries  besides  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  Russia  who  have  to  ratify 
the  treaties  before  such  ratification 
makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  Soviet  to 
get  their  troops  out  of  the  country? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
Senator  addressing  the  Chair? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Only  in  his  individual 
capacity  as  a  Senator.  I  am  not  asking 
the  Senator  to  commit  any  breach  of  the 
rules. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  partially  correct  and  partially 
in  error.  The  occupying  troops  have  to 
be  withdrawn  from  each  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  within  90  days,  except  that  the 
Russians  are  permitted  to  continue  to 
maintain  whatever  troops  are  necessary, 
in  their  judgment,  to  protect  what  they 
call  their  line  of  communications  to  Aus¬ 
tria.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  Austrian  treaty  concluded  before  the 
thing  which  the  Senator  is  discussing 
can  be  concluded. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Then  it  comes  to  this:  That  when  those 
treaties  are  ratified — and  they  have  al¬ 
ready  been  ratified  by  Great  Britain — it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  Russians  to  re¬ 
move  all  their  troops  from  Rumania, 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  except  such  as 
they  may  find  necessary  to  guard  their 
lines  of  communication  into  Austria, 
until  the  Austrian  treaty  is  agreed  to  and 
ratified.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  situation. 

I  realize  that  that  allows  a  technical 
possibility  that  the  Russians  might  keep 
more  troops  there  than  they  might  fairly 
require  to  guard  their  line  of  communi¬ 
cation  to  Austria.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  all  of  us  want  to  expedite  the 
Austrian  treaty.  I  know  our  people  have 
done  all  they  could  in  that  connection. 
But  until  we  settle  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  shall  probably  not  settle  any 
of  these  treaties,  because  if  we  are  strug¬ 
gling  for  advantage,  Russia  will  hold  on 
to  her  part  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
because  they  are  both  strategic  in  the 
control  of  Europe  and  in  the  placing  of 
her  forces  in  Europe. 

Let  us  suppose  we  ratify  the  treaties 
with  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungray, 
and  suppose  the  Russians  keep  more 
troops  there  than  are  reasonably  and 
fairly  required  to  maintain  and  protect 
her  lines  of  communication  to  Austria. 
I  have  already  said  that  the  Polish  Am¬ 
bassador  told  me  that  they  were  keeping 
only  a  small  number  of  troops  in  Poland 
to  guard  their  lines  to  Germany,  which  I 
would  regard  as  an  analogous  situation. 
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He  said  there  were  only  small  detach¬ 
ments  to  guard  communication  lines  into 
Germany. 

But  suppose  they  violate  the  treaty  and 
keep  more  troops  than  are  necessary: 
Can  we  not  accuse  them  of  violating  the 
treaty?  Can  we  not  take  the  matter  to 
the  United  Nations  and  say  that  the 
treaty  has  been  violated  and  they  are 
committing  acts  of  aggression  upon 
what  will  then  be  independent  coun¬ 
tries?  If  the  treaties  are  ratified,  those 
countries  become  independent  countries 
again.  Will  it  not  be  similar  to  the  case 
of  Iran,  when  they  had  their  troops 
there  in  violation  of  a  treaty,  and  did  we 
not  get  Russia  to  remove  them? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  situation  is 
on  the  eve  of  getting  better  in  the 
central  European  area,  right  at  a  time 
when  we  commit  what  they  may  call  an 
act  of  provocation,  in  the  first  place;  or, 
in  the  second  place,  they  may  say  “If  you 
are  going  to  finance  the  Turkish  Army, 
or  the  major  part  of  it,  it  means,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  keeping  troops  in  Turkey  in 
violation  of  your  obligations  under  the 
Charter,  although  it  is  covered  up  in¬ 
directly,  and  therefore  we  will  keep  our 
troops  in  these  other  countries  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  our  treaty.” 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  one 
wrong  does  not  justify  another.  I  know 
that  when  we  start  to  put  our  money 
into  a  foreign  army  it  comes  very  near 
to  sending  our  own  troops  there. 

Under  the  present  Monroe  Doctrine  our 
principal  commitment  is  against  outside 
or  European  aggression.  Suppose  Rus¬ 
sia  were  to  send  money  to  Mexico  to 
maintain  the  Mexican  Army:  Would  we 
not  claim  that  that  was  in  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Would  we  not 
say  it  was  an  act  of  aggression  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere?  I  am  saying  now, 
as  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lucas!  a  while  ago,  our  record  is 
good  in  the  United  Nations.  Does  the 
situation  justify  our  spoiling  that  record? 
Merely  because  the  Russians  have  been 
doing  some  things  which  they  should  not 
do,  are  we  now  justified  in  doing  similar 
things  ourselves,  instead  of  going  to  the 
United  Nations  and  saying,  “Let  us  stop 
the  wrong-doer  while  there  is  only  one.” 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  fundamental 
issue,  Mr.  President. 

I  started  to  say  that  I  want  to  stop 
Russian  aggression  wherever  it  exists, 
and  I  want  to  stop  communism  wherever 
it  exists,  when  we  can.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  going  to  intervene 
in  every  country  where  there  is  commu¬ 
nism,  I  do  not  suppose;  and  certainly  we 
are  not  going  to  back  a  reactionary  cor¬ 
rupt  government,  a  broken-down  mon¬ 
archy  that  is  alien  to  the  people  it  rules, 
and  was  put  in  under  the  guns  of  a  for¬ 
eign  army — well,  I  will  not  say  that,  Mr. 
President;  I  will  not  say  the  British  put 
them  in,  but  I  will  say  they  were  elected 
while  the  British  Army  was  there,  and 
it  is  never  a  good  thing  for  an  election 
to  occur  while  a  foreign  army  is  in  a 
country.  Believe  me,  if  this  measure  is 
enacted,  and  if  we  arm  and  train  and 
maintain  that  army  in  Greece  and  an¬ 
other  one  in  Turkey,  it  will  be  a  political 
football  in  every  election  they  have,  and 
they  will  charge  us  with  taking  sides  in 
every  political  contest  they  have;  they 


will  say  we  are  backing  one  crowd  or  the 
other.  We  must  remember  that  the 
Gre6k  Army  that  we  are  asked  to  sup¬ 
port  is  expected  to  shoot  down,  if  they 
do  not  surrender — if  they  still  keep  on 
their  present  course — the  Greek  people 
who  are  called  the  insurrectionists. 
Therefore,  we  shall  be  giving  the  Greek 
Government  the  power  to  shoot  anyone 
in  their  country.  You  know,  in  some  of 
the  Balkan  countries  the  government 
forces  do  not  mind  shooting  their  people. 
We  are  giving  the  Greek  Government  the 
power  to  shoot  their  opposition.  A  con¬ 
trary  course  would  mean  that  we  were 
going  to  run  the  Greek  Government  and 
supervise  everything  that  Government 
does  and  determine  whom  they  will  shoot, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  determine  who 
is  good  and  who  is  bad.  and  are  going  to 
administer  not  only  their  civilian  but  also 
their  military  bodies. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  situation  so  bad 
that  we  have  to  get  into  that  position 
now?  Is  the  situation  with  which  the 
United  Nations  is  already  dealing  so 
grievious  that  we  are  going  to  go  that 
far?  Once  we  go  in,  mind  you,  we  shall 
be  just  like  Britain;  we  shall  have  a  bear 
by  the  tail.  Once  we  get  there,  we  shall 
be  stuck  there.  Senators  talk  about  hav¬ 
ing  us  do  this  now,  and  later  take  it  up 
with  the  United  Nations.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  when  will  things  get  better? 
Can  we  be  sure  when  that  will  be?  Do 
we  expect  Russia  simply  to  disappear? 
Are  we  going  to  wait  until  we  whip  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  then  start  a  United  Nations?  If 
we  do,  I  doubt  that  there  wall  be  enough 
of  us  left  to  join  a  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  one  thing 
into  consideration:  The  Russians  are  a 
tough  people.  I  think  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  and  Adolf  Hitler  would  be  the  best 
witnesses  to  that.  They  are  the  only 
two  who  ever  tried  to  get  tough  with 
Russia,  really;  and  their  testimony  would 
not  be  very  favorable  to  a  proposal  to 
start  on  such  a  course. 

Some  people  say  “Let  us  lick  them” — 
as  if  licking  them  would  be  as  simple  and 
as  easy  as  licking  someone  before  break¬ 
fast.  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  ConnallyI  has 
told  us.  He  spoke  of  a  politician  in 
Texas  who,  in  the  Civil  War  days,  stirred 
up  a  great  feeling  against  the  Yankees, 
and  in  favor  of  secession.  He  said,  “Why, 
we  can  whip  those  Yankees  with  corn¬ 
stalks.”  But  after  the  war  was  over, 
when  that  man  was  running  for  Con¬ 
gress,  one  day  he  was  speaking  before  a 
big  Fourth  of  July  crowd,  and  a  man  in 
the  crowd  said,  “Say,  ain’t  you  the  fel¬ 
low  who  said  we  could  whip  the 
Yankees  with  cornstalks?”  At  that,  he 
was  a  little  nonplussed,  but  then  he 
said,  “Yes,  my  friend;  but,  durn  them, 
those  Yankees  don’t  fight  with  corn¬ 
stalks.”  And,  Mr.  President,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  do  not  fight  with  cornstalks,  either. 
They  do  not  frighten  easily.  Do  Sena¬ 
tors  think  we  can  scare  the  Russians 
with  $100,000,000  which  we  might  put 
into  the  Turkish  Army — an  army  which 
they  could  swallow  in  a  few  weeks? 
What  does  this  mean,  unless  we  ace  go¬ 
ing  to  back  it  up,  except  a  provocative 
gesture? 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  a  small  boy 
I  learned  a  very  important  lesson.  I  was 


a  country  boy  who  came  in  from  the 
country,  with  some  other  country  boys, 
to  attend  a  Baptist  association  meeting. 
When  the  noon  hour  came  in  the  local 
school,  the  little  town  boys  passed  by  the 
church  where  we  country  boys  were 
standing  gaping  at  the  town’s  wonders. 
There  was  a  little  fellow  with  the  crowd 
of  town  boys  who  started  saying  some 
impolite  things  to  us.  The  country  boys 
pushed  me  to  the  front,  to  speak  for 
them,  and  I  started  to  reply.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  we  were  scowling  at  each  other 
and  almost  spoiling  for  a  fight,  like  a 
couple  of  bantam  roosters.  Then  that 
town  boy  stepped  back  and  said,  “I  dare 
you  to  just  touch  me.”  Mr.  President, 
I  made  one  of  the  biggest  mistakes  of  my 
life  when  I  just  reached  out  and  touched 
him,  for  he  almost  knocked  my  head  off. 
I  then  and  there  made  up  my  mind  that 
if  ever  I  was  going  to  have  a  fight  with 
a  fellow,  I  would  not  begin  it  by  just 
reaching  out  and  touching  him,  and  then 
having  him  knock  my  head  off.  All  that 
the  pending  proposal  does  is  just  to  touch 
the  Russians;  because  I  do  not  suppose  it 
makes  much  difference  to  Russia  whose 
army  defeated  Hitler,  whether  the  Turks 
have  $100,000,000  from  us,  or  more  or 
less.  If  the  Russians  want  to  invade 
Turkey,  I  do  not  suppose  this  $100,000,000 
will  keep  them  out.  What  it  will  do  will 
be  to  give  the  Russians  the  provocation 
and  the  justification  that  will  cause  many 
of  them  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
has  forsaken  democracy  and  the  council 
table,  and  is  going  to  get  tough  with  them 
in  their  front  yard. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  not  only  a  dangerous  policy  but 
an  unnecessary  policy  for  us  to  follow. 

What  else  can  we  do?  I  wish  some¬ 
one  could  answer  that  question  some¬ 
where  in  the  world.  But  I  think  there 
are  a  few  things  that  we  can  do  to  help. 
First,  we  can  amend  this  bill  so  as  to 
make  it  provide  for  the  sending  of  what¬ 
ever  economic  aid  we  wish  to  Greece, 
either  individually  or  collectively  through 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  can  send 
that  aid  to  Greece  and  help  the  Greeks 
all  we  can  in  that  way.  Then  we  can 
refer  the  security  aspects  of  this  measure 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  where  they  should  be  referred, 
and  we  can  go  to  the  United  Nations 
and  tell  them  that  we  are  ready  to  do  our 
share,  and  more,  to  protect  the  security 
of  Turkey  and  of  Greece  and  of  every 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  that  if 
Russia  vetoes  the  action  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  [Stations  Organiza¬ 
tion,  while  committing  aggression,  we 
are  ready  to  put  up  force  against  them — 
that  we  are  willing  to  do  what  Lincoln 
did,  to  call  for  volunteers  to  save  the 
Union.  That  is  the  first  thing  I  would 
suggest. 

The  second  thing  I  would  suggest  is 
that  in  respect  to  the  oil  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  observe  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  which  says  that  nations 
shall  have  equality  of  access  to  the  raw 
materials  of  the  world.  Japan  and  Ger¬ 
many  fought  wars  because  they  said  they 
were  “have  not”  nations,  and  that  other 
nations  had  gobbled  up  the  major  part 
of  the  world’s  critical  resources.  In  con¬ 
sultation  through  the  United  Nations,  I 
would  work  out  with  Britain  and  Russia 
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a  policy  to  provide  some  kind  of  decent 
compliance  with  that  principle  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  so  that  the  Russians 
could  get  some  of  the  oil  from  the  Middle 
East,  just  as  the  rest  of  us  do.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  need  oil  to  run  their  industrial  ma¬ 
chine.  As  the  situation  is  today,  Russia 
has  a  slight  oil  concession  in  northern 
Iran,  which  she  finally  got  by  means  of 
the  utmost  exertion  of  her  pressure.  The 
British  have  one  in  the  large  oil  fields  in 
southern  Iran.  The  British,  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Americans — of  course, 
I  really  mean  private  oil  corporations  of 
those  nations — hold  concessions  in  the 
large  producing  oil  wells  in  Iraq;  and 
Iraq  is  only  a  few  miles  away  from  the 
Russian  border.  Yet,  no  Russian  has  any 
interest  in  the  oil  fields  of  Iraq  or  in  the 
oil  concessions  in  southern  Iran. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  the  greatest 
oil  reserves  in  the  world,  outside  of  those 
in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  potential  oil  reserves  in  the 
world,  today  two  American  oil  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  Texas  Co.  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California,  have  the  largest  oil 
concessions  in  the  world,  nearly  equal  to 
those  which  all  the  oil  companies  in  the 
United  States,  put  together,  have  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  two  other 
Standard  Oil  companies;  one  of  them  is 
the  Socony  and  the  other  is  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey;  and  they  are  try- 
i*lg  to  get  in  on  that  arrangement.  The 
Saudi  Arabian  princes  were  over  here, 
and  they  wined  them  and  dined  them. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  visit  His 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Ibn 
Saud,  who  is  one  of  the  most  colorful 
and  interesting  monarchs  and  personal¬ 
ities  of  all  the  world.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  those  people,  and  I 
certainly  want  to  see  my  country  help 
them  in  every  way  we  possibly  can  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  their 
own  people,  with  the  great  resources  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  them.  But 
none  of  that  oil  is  accessible  to  the 
Russians. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  try  to 
find  some  way  of  letting  a  major  nation 
like  Russia,  which  is  related  to  the  Middle 
East  as  we  are  to  Mexico,  have  some 
share  or  some  way  to  share,  through 
some  international  organization,  in  those 
oil  fields,  so  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  say  that  we  have  shut  them  out  of  an 
area  accessible  to  their  own  country,  as 
if  we  saw  foreign  countries  get  all  the 
foreign  oil  concessions  in  Mexico,  and  saw 
us  kept  out  altogether. 

I  would  do  the  same  thing  in  respect 
to  other  strategic  materials,  in  a  way  to 
keep  the  world  from  having  war  because 
some  nation  claims  it  has  been  denied 
access  to  some  essential  resources  of  the 
world. 

In  the  third  place,  I  would  propose  to 
internationalize  the  Straits.  I  would 
propose  to  put  their  protection  under 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would 
satisfy  Russia  or  not.  I  believe  it  should 
be  done  through  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  As  I  understand,  we 
have  offered  the  possibility  to  Russia  of 


a  treaty  which  would  give  her  free  access 
to  and  use  of  the  Dardanelles.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  We  have  proposed  that 
the  Montreux  Convention  be  revised  so 
that  the  Black  Sea  Powers,  including 
Russia,  may  have  access,  with  their  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  or  their  armed  vessels, 
through  the  Straits  in  time  of  peace  or 
in  time  of  war.  That  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  we  have  recommended. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Am  I  correctly  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Russians  do  not  want 
to  accept  that  proposal,  but  would  accept 
it  if  they  were  permitted  to  install  some 
fortifications  which  they  themselves 
would  control? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  understand  that  has 
been  their  counterproposal,  that  the 
Montreaux  Convention  be  revised  so  that 
those  privileges  would  exist;  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  four  Black  Sea  Powers 
should  have  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Straits,  and  that  the  Russians 
should  have  authority  perhaps  to  estab¬ 
lish  bases  on  the  Straits  themselves,  to 
be  under  their  control. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  What  further  could 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  do  than  we  have  already  suggested 
be  done  with  reference  to  the  interna¬ 
tionalization  of  the  Straits,  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  desires  to  call  it  that? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  To  answer  the  Senator’s 
question,  I  would  say  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  decision  should  be  rendered  in 
the  United  Nations,  not  outside  the 
United  Nations,  as  is  now  being  pro¬ 
posed.  The  Montreux  treaty  should  be 
put  under  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
United  Nations  should  work  out  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  how  the  Straits  should  be  con¬ 
trolled. 

In  the  second  place,  so  far  as  I  know 
the  proposal  we  have  made  does  not  de¬ 
militarize  the  Straits  of  Turkish  defenses. 
So  that  the  Russians  might  be  able  to 
say,  “You  give  this  right  to  go  and  come, 
but  suppose  the  Turks,  who  are  going  to 
keep  the  defenses  here,  and  man  them, 
do  not  want  us  to  do  that.  What  as¬ 
surance  have  we  that  we  will  be  able  to 
get  through  in  pursuance  of  this  treaty?” 
So  they  say,  I  understand,  “If  you  are 
going  to  give  us  this  right,  then  let  us 
help  assure  it  by  setting  up  a  base  of  our 
own,  not  exclusively,  but  along  with  the 
Turks  here  in  the  Dardanelles.” 

My  suggestion  was,  the  Senator  will 
recall,  that  we  disarm  the  Straits,  de¬ 
militarize  them,  and  put  them  under  the 
Security  Council.  As  I  said,  I  do  not 
know  whether  Russia  would  accept  such 
a  proposal,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
never  been  proposed. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Has  Russia,  to  the 
Senator’s  knowledge,  put  this  question  up 
to  the  United  Nations  in  any  way? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  if  they  wanted  United  Nations 
action  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  up  to 
them  to  initiate  it  in  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Possibly  so.  Nor  have 
we  put  it  up  to  the  United  Nations,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  which 
I  think  we  will  have  to  take  into  account. 
As  I  said,  in  the  first  instance,  suppose 
the  United  Nations  proposed  to  interna¬ 
tionalize  the  Panama  Canal.  What  would 


we  say?  Could  an  American  statesman 
agree  to  that  without  being  put  out  of 
office  probably?  Suppose  someone  pro¬ 
pose  to  internationalize  the  English 
Channel,  or,  to  put  it  better,  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  today  guarded  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  fortress  on  the  mainland  of  Gibraltar. 
Suppose  someone  should  say,  “Let  us  in¬ 
ternationalize  the  Straits  of  Malta,” 
where  the  British  fortress  stands  like  a 
great  sentinel  across  that  neck  of  the 
Mediterranean.  What  would  the  Brit¬ 
ish  say?  Suppose  someone  suggested 
that  we  disarm  Cyprus,  where  the  British 
today  have  a  base.  What  would  the 
British  say? 

The  Russians  might  say,  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  when  we 
propose  to  internationalize  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  “I  will  tell  you  what  we  should 
do” — as  they  said  a  few  days  ago  about 
disarming.  Suppose  they  said,  “Very 
well,  let  us  internationalize  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  demilitarize  it.  Let  us  inter¬ 
nationalize  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
demilitarize  them.  Let  us  international¬ 
ize  and  demilitarize  the  Straits  of  Malta.” 
Then  would  be  the  time  for  our  face  to 
turn  red,  would  it  not?  What  could  we 
say?  Can  the  British  indefinitely,  can 
the  United  States  indefinitely  insist  upon 
one  rule  for  a  strategic  waterway  in  one 
part  of  the  world  important  to  us,  and 
another  rule  respecting  a  strategic  water¬ 
way  in  another  part  of  the  world  belong¬ 
ing  to  someone  else? 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  equality 
under  law.  We  believe  in  the  principle 
of  nondiscrimination.  One  reason  why 
I  say  we  can  do  more  than  we  are  doing 
is  that  I  do  not  yet  feel  we  have  fairly 
and  candidly,  with  the  recognition  of 
their  point  of  view,  laid  down  a  proposal 
about  the  strategic  waterways  of  the 
world  which  applies  alike  to  them  all, 
and  deals  with  those  dear  to  us  as  it  deals 
with  those  dear  to  somebody  else  in  some 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  it  is  just  as  much  up  to  the  Russians, 
if  not  more  up  to  the  Russians,  to  raise 
this  question  in  the  United  Nations  as  to 
the  internationalization  of  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  than  for  us  to  do  it?  Yet  they 
have  not  done  it.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  using  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  may  be 
correct,  except,  again,  I  say  the  Russians 
may  feel  that,  so  long  as  the  United 
States  is  going  to  dominate  exclusively 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Great  Britain  is 
going  to  dominate  exclusively  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  Singapore,  we  should 
not  tell  the  Black  Sea  powers  who  of 
them  and  how  they  are  going  to  control 
the  Dardanelles,  which  are  immediately 
in  their  territorial  front  yard.  I  am  say¬ 
ing  that  we  are  subject  to  the  accusation 
of  unfairness  and  hypocrisy  when  we  as¬ 
sume  to  carry  on  the  old  policy,  based 
upon  the  old  position  of  the  western 
powers  vis-a-vis  Russia.  I  wonder  if  we 
are  not  ignoring  some  of  the  facts  of 
history,  and  one  of  those  facts  is  that 
Russia  has  emerged  as  a  strong  power, 
the  second  to  us,  that  Britain  has  fallen 
in  strength  in  comparison  with  Russia 
and  us,  and  that  today  we  are  probably 
the  strongest  power  in  the  world,  but  that 
the  western  powers  of  Europe  no  longer 
have  the  force  to  keep  Russia  out  of  an 
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area  strategic  in  character,  and  proxi¬ 
mate  to  her  home  lands.  If  we  are  to 
lay  down  rules  of  morality,  must  there 
not  be  a  single  standard  for  all  parts  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  Russia  lies  in  the  fact  that 
up  to  now  we  seem  to  have  made  all  the 
concessions  and  they  seem  to  have  made 
none.  Yet  I  think  the  will  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  to  do  the  best  we  possibly  can  to 
get  along  in  the  world  with  the  Russians. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Americans  feeling  that  they  must  under¬ 
stand  the  Russians.  It  seems  to  me  that 
perhaps  now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot,  and  that  probably  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  if  the  Russians  or  the  Russian 
Government  should  try  a  little  bit  to  un¬ 
derstand  us.  Certainly  our  gestures  for 
the  last  5  years  have  been  all  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  friendly  and  an  extremely  gen¬ 
erous  nature,  and  I  think  the  American 
people  are  beginning  to  inquire  how  long 
have  we  got  to  pursue  that  policy  against 
a  policy  of  no  concessions  whatever. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  conscientiously  feels  that 
we  have  been  altogether  generous  when 
we  are  dealing  with  somebody  else’s  area. 
Would  the  Senator  say,  “See  how  gen¬ 
erous  Russia  has  been  with  Britain”? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  finish  this  statement,  then  I  will  yield. 
Suppose  somebody  were  to  say,  “See  how 
generous  Russia  has  been  with  Great 
Britain — she  has  let  her  have  Singapore, 
and  she  has  let  her  have  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  See  how  generous  Russia  has 
been  with  the  United  States,  in  letting 
us  have  the  Panama  Canal.” 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  would  be  a  very 
generous  gesture,  since  we  built  it  with 
our  money,  after  others  had  failed. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  I  was  saying  is 
this:  Are  we  being  altogether  generous 
when  we  prescribe  conditions  that  are  to 
govern  the  administration  of  that  part 
of  the  world,  when  they  are  not  having 
anything  whatever  to  say  on  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  British  and  the  American 
sphere  of  the  world? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  did  not  want  to  take 
issue  with  the  Senator  this  afternoon, 
but  his  very  strong  statements  against 
our  country,  saying  we  are  hypocratical, 
and  we  are  not  generous,  are  tempting 
very  much  to  invoke  replies.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator  explain  one  sin¬ 
gle  instance  when  his  country,  and  mine, 
has  failed  to  be  generous  with  every  oth¬ 
er  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  take  that  attitude  toward  it,  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks  here,  when  I  said 
that  we  are  subject  to  the  accusation  of 
being  hypocratical,  when  we  said  that 
strategic  waterways  in  one  part  of  the 
world  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  one  way, 
without  admitting  the  same  principle  for 
another,  I  am  sorry  I  gave  the  Senator 
any  such  impression.  I  think  I  used  as 
the  synonym  of  “hypocritical,”  “unfair.” 
I  first  said  that  it  is  unfair,  and  perhaps 
hypocritical,  to  claim  that  we  can  tell 


them  how  to  govern  the  Dardanelles, 
when  they  cannot  tell  us  how  to  govern 
the  rest  of  the  strategic  areas  of  the 
world.  If  the  word  “hypocritical”  has 
given  any  offense  to  the  Senate,  I  will 
gladly  withdraw  it,  because  I  am  dis¬ 
cussing  to  the  best  of  my  ability  what  is 
the  sound  basis  of  policy  by  which  we 
can  deal  fairly  with  them  and  expect 
them  to  deal  fairly  with  us  and  keep  the 
world  peace.  That  is  all  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  want  to  say,  in  behalf 
of  our  country,  that  we  have  not  laid 
down  conditions  to  Russia  about  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  We  are  sending  the 
money  over  there  to  the  Turkish  Army 
today  because  the  Russians  have  made 
certain  demands  upon  the  Turkish 
Government. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  have  said  to  Russia 
with  our  consent  and  approval  she 
should  have  free  access  which  she  has 
today.  The  Senator  has  argued  that 
Russia  ought  to  have  the  right  to  build 
military  bases  on  the  Dardanelles. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  No;  I  have  not  said 
that;  I  beg  the  Senator’s  pardon.  I  said 
the  Russians  took  that  position.  I  was 
answering  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut.  I  said  my  proposal  was  that  they 
should  be  internationalized  and  demili¬ 
tarized,  if  the  Senator  will  reflect.  I 
said  the  Russians,  in  counterreply  tG  our 
suggestion,  have  said  that  they  wanted 
to  assure  that  ingress  and  egress  that  we 
proposed  to  allow,  by  building  a  base 
there  themselves.  I  have  never  sug¬ 
gested  that,  I  want  the  Senator  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator’s  argument 
was  critical  of  us,  because  he  said  we 
had  refused  to  let  Russia  build  her  mili¬ 
tary  bases  on  the  Dardanelles.  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  Senator,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  We  have  opposed  it; 
yes,  that  is  correct.  We  have  not  ac¬ 
ceded.  I  will  put  it  this  way:  We  have 
not  acceded  to  their  counterproposal  ' 
that  they  do  that;  so  I  suppose  we 
opposed  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  suppose  the  Senator 
thinks  we  should  accede  to  that  position. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  should  think  there 
is  a  good  bit  to  be  said  for  it.  Yes;  I 
say  there  is  a  good  bit  to  be  said  for  it. 
The  Russians  have  got  as  much  right  in 
there  as  we  have  to  be  in  Panama,  to  be 
perfectly  frank  with  the  Senator.  Now, 
if  we  are  to  get  down  to  the  morality 
of  these  issues,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
wrap  the  cloak  of  holiness  around  our¬ 
selves  and  protect  our  strategic  interests 
and  say,  “God  ordained  it,”  without  say¬ 
ing  that  these  other  people  have  got 
something  on  their  side,  when  they  make 
the  same  demands.  That  is  what  I  mean 
to  say. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  resent  the  words  that 
the  Senator  uses  when  he  says  that  our 
country  is  wrapping  the  cloak  of  holiness 
about  herself.  We  have  not  done  that. 
We  never  have  done  it.  If  the  Senator 
would  be  consistent,  and  if  he  wants  the 
Dardanelles  opened  to  Russia  and  to  be 
secure  for  her  free  access  both  ways,  let 
Russia  come  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations;  let  them  put  the 


whole  problem  before  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization,  and  not  attempt  to 
bypass  it,  to  use  an  expression  that  has 
been  used  so  much.  Let  Russia  come 
with  that  problem  and  every  other  prob¬ 
lem,  and  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
his  country  and  mine  will  deal  fairly  and 
justly,  just  as  we  offer  to  do  in  this  iden¬ 
tical  proposal,  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  We  will 
even,  on  most  occasions,  give  up  our  right 
of  veto.  And  if  the  Senator  will  say  that 
Russia  will  be  as  fair  and  will  be  as  gen¬ 
erous  and  as  just  as  we  are,  and  not  wrap 
any  cloak  of  holiness  about  herself,  but 
if  they  will  come  and  lay  then-  problem 
before  the  United  Nations  and  let  it  be 
settled  there,  fairly  and  justly,  and  not 
let  the  veto  power  be  used  even  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  procedure,  the  entire  discussion 
will  be  ended,  the  world  can  be  at  peace, 
and  there  can  be  complete  disarmament. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  what  he  has  said.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  what  the  Russians  should  do 
about  every  dispute  is  to  go  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  but  I  have  not  seen 
the  British  running  to  the  UN  about 
Singapore.  I  have  not  seen  the  British 
running  to  the  UN  about  Gibraltar,  and 
I  have  not  heard  of  our  running  there 
about  the  Panama  Canal  either.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  compulsion  upon  the 
Russians  that  does  not  morally  apply  to 
the  rest  of  us,  I  will  say  to  my  able 
friend,  if  he  wants  to  be  fair  about  prin¬ 
ciples.  That  is  all  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  thinks 
that  in  his  statement  he  has  in  any  sense 
justified  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
by  comparing  our  attitude  in  the  case 
of  the  Panama  Canal  with  the  attitude  of 
Russia — if  he  gets  any  solace  or  com¬ 
fort  from  that,  and  if  he  thinks  that  is 
good  argument  and  good  logic,  I  shall 
not  further  interrupt  him  nor  take  his 
time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  know  he  would  like  me  to  feel  prop¬ 
erly  chastened,  now  that  he  has  given 
me  his  rebuke  and  given  me  a  lecture  on 
patriotism,  from  the  primacy  of  his  posi¬ 
tion.  I  know  that  he  must  feel  much 
better,  and,  since  I  think  as  much  of  him 
as  I  do,  and  since  I  understand  how 
strongly  he  feels  the  sentiments  he  has 
expressed,  as  I  do,  I  am  going  to  say  we 
are  both  very  happy,  because  I  under¬ 
stand  the  background  out  of  which  the 
Senator  said  that,  and  he  feels  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  having  said  it,  and  now  we  may 
go  ahead  with  the  discussion  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  each  of  us  hopes  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  each  of  us 
loves  America,  to  which  alone  we  only 
owe  any  allegiance  on  earth. 

Mr.  HATCH.  May  I  join  the  Senator 
in  the  hope  and  the  wish  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  may  continue  on  the  real  prin¬ 
ciples  involved. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  President,  I  started  out  by  suggest¬ 
ing  what  I  thought  we  should  do  about 
this  proposal.  I  was  talking  about  some 
way  to  reconcile  the  differences  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  I  sec¬ 
ondly  said  that  I  thought  we  should  work 
out  in  some  way  the  oil  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East.  Then  I  said,  third,  I 
thought  we  should  try  in  some  way  or 
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other  to  resolve  the  conflict  over  this 
age-old  strategic  waterway,  and  my 
learned  friend  from  New  Mexico,  with  his 
knowledge  of  classical  lore,  might  say 
that  the  Trojan  War  did  not  arise  be¬ 
cause  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  went 
from  Athens  to  Troy,  and  that  it  was  not 
fought  because  of  the  fair  Helen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  say  it  arose  because 
of  an  argument  over  the  Dardanelles. 
So  that  dispute  goes  back  a  long  way  into 
antiquity;  and  sometime  or  another  it 
has  got  to  be  settled;  it  has  got  to  be 
resolved. 

I  am  only  saying  that  a  matter  can 
not  always  be  settled  without  taking  into 
account  the  point  of  view  of  the  other 
fellow  who  happens  to  be  affected,  and 
who  will  question  the  other’s  conduct  if 
he  does  not  believe  he  has  applied  the 
same  principle  to  him  and  to  everyone 
else  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  suggestion  I  make  is  that 
we  try  to  bring  about  international  eco¬ 
nomic  collaboration.  Let  us  try  to  help 
all  these  backward  economic  areas  to 
come  under  the  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation  at  least  as  to  planning.  I  do  not 
think  the  United  States  has  enough 
money  individually  to  back  one  group 
or  another,  or  by  gift  or  loan  to  make 
every  nation  in  the  world  prosperous,  or 
to  prevent  its  economic  collapse.  I 
know  what  we  agreed  to  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  was  that  we  would  work 
together  to  help  bring  about  the  inter¬ 
national  economic  improvement  of  the 
world  and  the  peoples  therein.  I  think 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  do  and  I  want 
to  be  perfectly  frank  about  the  matter. 
I  do  not  think  America  can  confine  the 
economic  aid  just  to  those  whose  po¬ 
litical  systems  we  like.  I  do  not  think 
we  can. 

When  a  man  opens  a  store  for  business, 
if  he  is  a  Democrat  he  does  not  simply 
sell  to  Democrats  or  if  he  is  a  Republican 
he  simply  does  not  sell  to  Republicans. 
If  a  Communist  comes  in  to  his  store  and 
has  money  with  which  to  buy,  I  am  sure 
the  storekeeper  will  sell  to  him.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  is  the  practice  everywhere. 
If  a  Fascist  should  come  into  the  store 
and  in  a  modest  and  quiet  way  ask  for  a 
piece  of  tobacco  and  the  storekeeper 
handed  it  to  him  and  the  buyer  handed 
him  his  money,  I  assume  he  could  turn 
around  and  walk  out  without  having  any 
argument  or  fight  about  the  matter. 

I  think  today  the  pattern  of  the  world 
economy  is  so  related  that  we  have  to 
help  all  these  countries,  and  we  have 
made  a  mistake  so  far,  in  my  opinion,  by 
permitting  the  ideological  conflict  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  prevent 
us  from  finding  some  basis  upon  which 
we  two  can  economically  collaborate  in 
building  up  the  level  of  living  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  not  enough  for 
all  of  us?  Out  there  in  India  and  China, 
in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  backward 
areas  of  other  lands  of  the  world,  if  we 
go  in  and  work  together  and  build  dams 
and  build  roads  and  build  air  lanes  and 
set  up  an  economy  that  will  be  strong 
and  vital  and  virile,  it  will  mean  business 
for  American  businessmen.  It  will  mean 
more  jobs  for  the  American  workmen. 
It  is  for  us  to  try  to  find  some  way  to 
settle  this  ideological  conflict  or  at  least 


to  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  restraint 
today  existing  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  responsible  Senators 
have  said  that  this  plan  is  primarily 
aimed  at  stopping  -communism.  If  it 
would  stop  communism,  I  would  vote  for 
it  40  different  times.  But,  Mr.  President, 
I  know  that  with  as  many  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  as  we  have  already  spent,  another 
$400,000,000  is  not  going  to  stop  com¬ 
munism. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  table  which  shows 
how  communism  is  scattered  around 
over  the  world.  If  we  are  going  to  tackle 
the  job  of  rooting  communism  out  of 
every  country  in  the  world  or  keeping  it 
from  gaining  control  in  any  countries  of 
the  world,  we  had  better  secure  the  help 
of  other  nations  if  we  are  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  resources  to  accomplish  that  task. 
The  table  I  speak  of  was  published  in 
the  March  16, 1947,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  order  is  made. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appears  at  the  head  of  the  table: 

HOW  THE  COMMUNISTS  ESTIMATE  THEIR 
STRENGTH 

At  a  recent  Communist  conference  in  Lon¬ 
don,  a  chart  showing  the  advance  of  Com¬ 
munists  was  displayed,  giving  the  Com¬ 
munists’  own  estimate  of  their  strength.  The 
total  world  membership  claimed  was  18,- 
592,300.  According  to  the  chart,  all  parties 
in  this  list  base  themselves  on  the  teachings 
of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin.  This 
is  the  listing  that  appears  on  the  chart.  * 

Then  appears  the  listing  of  Communist 
members  by  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

Argentina,  30,000;  Brazil,  130,000;  Can¬ 
ada,  23,000;  Chile,  50,000;  Colombia,  10,- 
000;  Costa  Rica,  20,000;  Cuba,  152,000; 
Ecuador,  2,500;  Haiti,  500;  Mexico,  25,- 
000;  Nicaragua,  500;  Panama,  500;  Para¬ 
guay,  8,000;  Peru,  35,000;  Puerto  Rico, 
1,200;  United  States,  74,000;  Uruguay, 
15,000;  Santo  Domingo,  2,000;  Venezuela, 
20,000. 

All  those  countries  are  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Then  the  figures  are  given 
for  the  countries  in  Asia.  In  China 
there  are  2,000,000. 

Then  it  gives  the  other  countries  of 
Asia,  and  of  Australasia  and  of  Europe 
and  Africa. 

In  Czechoslovakia  there  are  1,000,000. 
They  are  in  control  of  the  Government 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Are  we  going  over 
there  and  arm  the  opposition  so  the 
Communists  can  be  turned  out  and  some 
party  friendly  to  us  put  into  power?  If 
we  could  simply  do  that  and  quit,  per¬ 
haps  well  and  good.  But  once  we  get 
into  the  politics  of  another  country,  we 
will  never  get  out  until  our  fingers  are 
so  burned  that  we  will  give  it  up  in 
disgust. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  we  all 
want  to  prevent  the 'contagion  of  com¬ 
munism.  We  want  to  hold  it  in  check 
and  throw  it  back.  But,  Mr.  President, 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  $7,000,000,600 
we  have  already  committed  ourselves 
to  in  the  last  year  or  two  for  use  in 
foreign  countries  will  be  but  a  pittance 


compared  to  the  billions  upon  billions 
we  will  have  to  use  in  the  future  if  we 
are  going  into  every  country  and  put 
up  enough  money  to  finance  an  army  to 
keep  the  Communists  from  taking  over, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  send  a  military 
mission  there,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
put  up  enough  money,  by  gift  or  by  loan, 
to  help  that  country  keep  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  out  of  power.  France  is 
at  the  very  verge  of  having  communism 
take  over  that  country.  Are  we  going 
to  send  an  army  to  France  or  are  we 
going  to  send  an  army  to  China  or  to 
some  other  country  of  the  world  to  stop 
that? 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  to  stop 
communism  is  first  of  all  to  do  what  we 
agreed  to  do  in  the  Charter,  work  to¬ 
gether  economically  to  keep  a  virile  de¬ 
mocracy  in  these  countries  where  the 
Communists  threaten  to  take  over.  I 
cannot  believe  that  in  any  part  of  the 
earth  people  want  to  give  up  a  decent 
democracy  for  communism.  I  believe 
that  if  we  stay  out  of  their  politics  and 
keep  military  forces,  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly,  out  of  people’s  countries,  we  can  help 
democracy  to  survive,  and  through  the 
United  Nations  Organization  we  can  pro¬ 
tect  the  democratic  peoples  of  the  world 
against  being  trampled  upon  by  the  few 
totalitarian  regimes  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  I  respect  what  others  have  done 
and  what  they  have  said  about  this  plan 
as  the  best  method  of  achieving  our  ob¬ 
jective.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
objective,  but,  Mr.  President,  with  all 
the  strength  of  my  heart  I  protest 
against  America,  upon  any  excuse,  be¬ 
ginning  to  send  military  missions  to  for¬ 
eign  countries.  I  am  against  furnish¬ 
ing  armies  to  foreign  lands.  I  am 
against  America,  the  builder  of  the  UN, 
now  joining  with  others  who  turn  their 
backs  upon  it. 

I  protest  against  America  being  placed 
in  the  position  of  being  accused  of  deal¬ 
ing  in  power  politics,  and  being  more  in¬ 
terested  in  strategic  bases  and  strategic 
areas  than  in  anything  else.  I  believe 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  in  the 
long  run  we  shall  be  better  off,  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  world  will  be  more  secure, 
and  every  nation  on  earth  will  be  hap¬ 
pier,  freer,  and  more  independent  if  we 
let  this  crisis  be  the  occasion  when 
America  will  take  the  lead  in  saving  the 
union  of  nations— our  United  Nations, 
which  is  the  only  hope  of  peace  on 
earth — as  Lincoln  saved  the  Union  in  his 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  excerpts 
from  an  article  on  page  83  of  Time  mag¬ 
azine  for  March  24,  1947.  The  article 
deals  with  the  subject  of  oil  in  the  Middle 
East. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oil,  the  Blue  Chlp  Game 

In  the  subterranean  world  of  petroleum, 
it  Is  the  international  oilmen  who  play  the 
blue-chip  game.  The  players  must  back 
their  gambling  spirit  with  refineries,  tankers, 
filling  stations — and  millions  in  hard  cash. 
In  this  blue-chip  game,  the  jackpot  is  the 
Middle  East,  Iraq,  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
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the  string  of  tiny  sheikdoms  in  the  rolling 
sand  dunes  around  the  Persian  Gulf — Bah¬ 
rein,  Kuwait,  and  Qatar  (pronounced  “gut¬ 
ter”)  . 

Under  these  scorching  deserts  lies  an  ocean 
of  oil,  the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  The  ocean  contains  a  minimum  of 
26,000,000,000  barrels  ( 1  (4  times  the  proved 
reserves  of  the  United  States),  a  maximum 
of  150,000,000,000  barrels.  How  much  is  this 
worth?  In  cash,  enough  to  make  a  hundred 
Rockefellers;  as  a  military  asset,  as  nations 
count,  it  is  beyond  price. 

This  jackpot  has  not  lacked  for  players. 
The  Nazis  tried  to  sweep  the  tables  in  World 
War  II  by  Rommel’s  drive  into  Egypt.  The 
Russians  placed  a  tentative  bet  only  a  year 
ago,  lost  out  with  their  fiasco  in  Azerbaijan, 
Iran.  Now  Russia  has  raised  the  ante  by 
threatening  Greece  and  Turkey.  Last  week, 
President  Truman  dealt  in  the  United 
States — in  a  diplomatic  way — by  asking  for  a 
$400,000,000  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  ac¬ 
companied  by  military  advisers  and  weapons 
(see  National  Affairs) .  The  loud  talk  was  all 
of  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  the  whispers  be¬ 
hind  the  talk  were  of  the  ocean  of  oil  to 
the  south. 

NEW  DECK 

As  the  United  States  prepared  to  make  its 
historic  move,  a  potent  group  of  United 
States  oil  companies  also  came  to  a  historic 
decision.  With  the  tacit  approval  of  the 
United  States  and  British  Governments,  the 
companies  concluded  a  series  of  deals — big¬ 
gest  ever  made  in  the  blue-chip  game — to  de¬ 
velop  and  put  to  full  use  this  ocean  of  oil. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  world’s 
biggest  oil  company,  was  the  natural  leader 
of  the  group;  as  Stan-'i,rd’s  internationally 
minded  president,  Eugene  Holman,  was  the 
one  who  had  a  big  hand  in  drafting  the 
breath-taking  plans.  Jersey  Standard  and 
its  partners  were  going  to  spend  upward  of 
$300,000,000  in  the  stormy  Middle  East  to 
bring  out  the  oil. 

Exhibit  A 

HOW  THE  COMMUNISTS  ESTIMATE  THEIR 

STRENGTH 

At  a  recent  Communist  conference  in 
London,  a  chart  showing  the  advance  of 
communism  was  displayed,  giving  the  Com¬ 
munists’  own  estimate  of  their  strength.  The 
total  world  membership  claimed  was  18,- 
592,300.  According  to  the  chart,  “All  parties 
in  this  list  base  themselves  on  the  teachings 
of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin.”  This  is 
the  listing  that  appeared  on  the  chart; 


Country 

Party 

Members 

M.  P.’s 

AMERICA 

Argentina  . 

Communist... 

30,000 
130, 000 
23,000 

_ do _ 

17 

Lab.-Progres- 

sives. 

Communist  _. 

Chile. . 

50,000 

20 

Colombia . . 

Dem.  Social- 

10,  000 

20,000 

152,000 
2,  500 
500 

2 

ist. 

Vanguardia 

Pop. 

Popular  Soc.— 

6 

Cuba _ _ 

12 

Ecuador . 

Communist... 

Haiti . . . 

Popular  Soc.- 
Communist... 

1 

2 

_ do _ _ 

25,  000 

Partido  So- 

500 

cialista. 
Partido  del 

500 

Pueblo. 

Communist.-. 

8,000 

_ do _ 

35,  000 

5 

1,200 

74,000 

15,000 

Uruguay _ 

....do . . 

6 

Santo  Domingo _ 

Venezuela _ 

Pop.  Socialist. 
Commuiiist... 

2,000 
20,  m 

4,000 

2 

ASIA 
Burma..  . 

_ do . 

.do _ 

2, 000.  000 

Akel _ 

4,000 

India . . 

Communist... 

53,  700 

Country 

Party 

Members 

M.  P.’s 

Asia— continued 

Indonesia.’... 

Communist.  . 

Japan  _ 

(i,  000 

5 

Korea . 

50,000 
15, 000 
10,000 

Lebanon.... 

Malava  ... 

.  ..do . 

Palestine.. 

_ do . 

1,400 

Philippines . 

_ do . 

Siam.... 

Syipa . 

8,000 

AUSTRALASIA 

Australia... . 

. do. . . 

25,  (KM) 

i 

New  Zealand.. . 

2,000 

EUROPE 

U.  S.  S.  R . 

. do. . 

6,  000,  000 

Albania _ _ 

. do _ _ 

Austria . . . 

_ do . 

150,000 
100,  000 

4 

Belgium . . 

. do. . . 

23 

Britain.. . 

43,  000 
450,  000 

1,  000,  000 
60,  000 

2 

Bulgaria . . 

Workers' 

278 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Denmark . . 

Party. 

Communist... 
. do. . 

115 

18 

Finland . . . 

_ do._ . 

28,000 
1,  300,  000 

1,  576, 300 
350,000 

400,000 
650,  000 
1,000 

41 

France _ _ 

Germany  (Soviet). 
Germany  (west¬ 
ern). 

Soc.  Unity _ 

Communist... 

Hungary . 

.  ...do _ 

70 

Iceland . 

United  Social- 

10 

Ireland  (north¬ 
ern). 

Italy . .  . 

ist. 

500 

2,  200,000 

5,  000 

108 

Netherlands . . 

_ do... . 

50,  000 
33,  000 

15 

_ do _ 

11 

600,000 

Party. 

Rumania . 

_ do . 

500,  000 

68 

Slovakia . . 

. do... . 

250,000 

46,000 

Switzerland . 

Parti  du  Tra- 

21,000 

1 

AFRICA 

vail. 

. do . . 

200 

_ do . 

Mr.  HAWKES  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  theroll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Myers 

Baldwin 

Hickenlooper 

O'Conor 

Ball 

Hill 

O'Daniel 

Brewster 

Hoey 

Overton 

Bridges 

Ives 

Pepper 

Brooks 

Jenner 

Reed 

Buck 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Revercomb 

Bushfield 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Byrd 

Kent 

Saltonstall 

Cain 

Knowland 

Smith 

Capehart 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Capper 

Lodge 

Taft 

Cooper 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Cordon 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Donnell 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Utah 

Downey 

McClellan 

Thye 

Dworshak 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Eastland 

McGrath 

Tydings 

Ecton 

McKellar 

Umstead 

Ellender 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

Ferguson 

Malone 

Watkins 

Flanders 

Martin 

Wherry 

Fulbright 

Maybank 

White 

Green 

Milllkin 

Wiley 

Gurney 

Moore 

Wilson 

Hatch. 

Morse 

Young 

Hawkes 

Murray 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Eighty 
Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  in 
speaking  to  Senate  bill  938  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  United  States  shall  render 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  question  it  might  well  be 
that  we  are  entering  an  international 
no  man’s  land  from  which  we  may  find 
it  impossible  to  retrace  our  steps. 

I  wish  I  could  follow  the  President  on 
this  Greek  expedition,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  more  important  to  follow  one’s 
conscience  and  think  first  of  what  is 
best  for  our  people  in  the  over-all,  long¬ 
time  position.’  The  President,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  has  had  more  than  6  months 
in  which  to  consider  these  problems  with 
his  intimate  advisers,  while  we  and  the 
people  have  had  only  30  days. 

The  President,  like  each  of  the  rest  of 
us,  is  only  a  human  being,  and  there  are 
more  than  140,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States  whose  future  welfare  and 
destiny  are  to  be  affected  by  the  course 
we  choose  to  follow  outside  our  own 
borders  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Nothing  in  my  whole  experience  in 
American  life  has  ever  surprised  me 
more  than  to  see  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ready 
to  commit  them  on  a  new  policy,  which 
could  easily  make  us  the  policeman  of 
the  world  so  long  as  the  police  funds  last, 
without  the  people  having  the  facts  and 
less  than  30  days  in  which  to  under¬ 
stand  the  implications  of  this  adventure. 

I  do  not  believe  in  appeasement,  but 
I  believe  that  we  should  not  start  any 
program  until  we  have  reasonable 
ground  to  insure  its  successful  comple¬ 
tion. 

The  Greek-Turkish  adventure,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  understood  by  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  to  be  an  effort  to  do  two 
things:  First,  to  halt  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism;  and  second,  to  render  aid  to  a 
valiant  little  country  which  held  the 
Italians  and  Germans  in  check  for  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  most  important  weeks  in 
history  during  the  early  part  of  World 
War  II. 

I  have  given  President  Truman’s  pro¬ 
posal  as  much  careful  consideration  as 
I  have  ever  given  to  any  subject  that 
has  come  into  my  life,  and  I  have  found 
contained  in  it  potentialities  which  I  do 
not  believe  have  been  adequately  ex¬ 
plained  to  either  the  people  of  this 
country  or  their  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

These  potentialities,  which  I  believe 
are  unknown  or  not  understood  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  I  attempted  to 
enumerate  in  the  form  of  questions  in 
a  speech  before  the  Economic  Club  of 
Chicago  in  that  city  on  April  7,  1947.  I 
asked  the  audience  these  questions: 

First.  Can  we  successfully  carry 
through  with  the  thing  proposed  and 
the  things  which  may  happen  if  we  start 
this  new  world  program? 

Second.  Are  you,  as  a  private  citizen, 
willing  to  pay  your  full  share  of  the 
taxes  which  will  be  required  of  you  if 
we  become  involved  in  a  worldwide  pro¬ 
gram  against  totalitarianism  and  social¬ 
ism? 
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Third.  Are  you  willing  to  do  your  full 
part  physically  and  to  contribute  the 
members  of  your  family  to  war,  if  war 
results  from  the  act  proposed? 

Fourth.  Can  the  people  of  the  United 
States  correct  the  evils  which  have  been 
and  are  growing  upon  them  through 
being  forced  to  breathe  the  diseased  air 
of  the  world  which  is  befouled  by  com¬ 
munism,  socialism,  and  totalitarianism, 
all  of  which  survive  only  under  the  iron 
hand  of  dictatorship? 

Fifth.  How  far  has  communism  gone 
in  the  various  countries  which  are  now 
presumed  to  be  our  friends;  and  if  we 
extend  this  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
how  can  we  refuse  extending  it  to  China, 
Korea,  France,  Italy,  and  various  other 
countries  who  either  are  now  or  later 
may  find  themselves  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  as  that  of  Greece  and  Turkey? 

In  addition  to  the  point  around  which 
these  Questions  turn,  the  Greek-Turkish 
program  has  other  implications. 

In  my  opinion  it  will  circumvent  the 
United  Nations  and  we  shall  have  under¬ 
mined  that  great  organization  and  its 
possibility  for  worldwide  service,  and 
peace  will  be  tremendously  reduced — 
even  destroyed.  In  my  opinion,  this  last 
potentiality — the  circumvention  of  the 
United  Nations — is  the  most  serious. 

I  am  told  that  49  out  of  the  55  nations 
in  the  United  Nations  are  anxious  for 
peace.  I  do  not  know.  If  that  be  so,  I 
would  not  permit  one  nation,  which 
dominates  five  satellite  nations,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  objective  of  the  49  nations. 

There  never  was  a  better  opportunity 
for  a  show-down  than  right  now,  partic¬ 
ularly  if  it  be  true  that  49  nations  will 
stand  together  as  a  unit  for  peace  if  it  be 
that  we  are  to  proceed,  and  I  believe  we 
shall,  in  making  the  loan  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  then  I  ask  in  all  fairness  why 
this  country  should  not  find  out  from  the 
49  nations,  who  have  been  consistently 
voting  with  us  in  the  United  Nations, 
whether  they  approve  the  course  we  are 
going  to  take  before  we  embark  upon  it. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  merely  good 
common  sense. 

I  desire  to  go  back  to  some  remarks  I 
made  in  this  Chamber  on  July  25,  1945, 
just  before  I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations: 

I  have  more  faith  in  an  informed  people 
wanting  to  keep  the  peace  than  X  have  in 
the  political  leaders  of  the  people  wishing  to 
keep  the  peace.  It  is  my  prediction  that  if 
we  give  the  people  full  information  as  to 
where  their  leaders  are  taking  them  we  will 
have  done  more  to  avoid  future  wars  than 
we  can  by  any  other  method.  Let  us  hope 
that  God  may  look  upon  this  Charter  with 
all  of  its  possibilities  for  good  or  ill  and 
guide  us  in  such  a  way  that  some  day  billions 
of  people  may  look  back  upon  this  turn  in 
the  tide  of  affairs  and  say  that  our  Charter 
action,  taken  here  now,  started  the  world  to 
answer  the  call  of  Him  who  said,  “Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men." 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  to  vote  “yea” 
for  President  Truman’s  proposal,  I  would 
repudiate  every  single  word  I  have  just 
quoted  above;  and  I  believe  that  the 
President  in  making  this  proposal,  with¬ 
out  first  assaying  the  feeling  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  nations  of  the  United  Nations,  has 
with  equal  force  repudiated  the  member¬ 
ship  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations. 


It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  the 
United  States,  after  having  spent  so 
much  time  in  helping  to  organize  the 
United  Nations,  should  now  chpose  to 
play  a  lone  hand  in  the  international 
arena,  rather  than  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  possible  for  the  United  Nations  to 
be  reorganized  in  such  a  way  that  one 
nation,  with  power  of  veto  and  an  in¬ 
satiable  desire  for  expansion,  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  block  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  49  great  nations  banded  to¬ 
gether  for  peace  would  let  any  one  na¬ 
tion  or  any  system  which  they  devised 
breach  the  peace  of  the  world  again, 
when  there  is  sufficient  power  available 
to  stop  or  prevent  such  a  breach. 

After  all,  the  world  may  be  described 
as  the  biggest  business  organization  in 
existence.  The  United  States  is  the  most 
successful  and  powerful  subsidiary  of 
the  world.  Other  than  in  this  inter¬ 
national  field,  if  49  great  organizations 
could  not  get  along  with  6,  or  primarily 
1  with  5  satellites,  the  49  would  find  a 
way  to  keep  the  1  and  5  from  destroying 
the  great  objectives  of  the  49  organiza¬ 
tions. 

I  realize  this  is  a  drastic  step  to  men¬ 
tion,  but  the  world  has  been  seeking 
peace  since  the  beginning  of  time,  and 
it  has  failed  woefully  up  to  now.  Per¬ 
haps  the  progress  of  the  world  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  49  nations 
who  may  be  willing-  to  unite  in  a  de¬ 
termination  to  have  peace,  regardless  of 
the  resistance  from  a  small  minority 
composed  of  a  great  world  power  sur¬ 
rounded  by  5  satellite  nations. 

If  we  do  not  find  a  way  to  determine 
the  possibilities  of  ruling  the  world  for 
peace  by  a  combination  of  this  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  national  powers  then  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  as  we  are  going,  dissipating  our 
national  substance  to  a  point  where  we 
are  weakened  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
have  lost  our  power  of  action  and  then 
a  bewildered,  confused  people  will  be  the 
prey  of  any  “ism.” 

We  cannot  solve  this  great  problem  by 
hacking  around  here  and  there,  but  we 
may  solve  it  if  we  establish  a  program 
that  is  big  enough  and  direct  enough  and 
sufficiently  understood  to  receive  the 
support  of  forty-nine  fifty-fifths  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  people  are  looking  to  be  led 
soundly  and  safely.  They  do  not  want 
communism  in  the  United  States.  They 
would  like  to  see  communism  replaced 
by  individual  freedom  and  liberty 
throughout  the  world. 

The  United  States,  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  vote  of  its  representatives, 
backed  the  program  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  which  banded  together  all  the  im¬ 
portant  nations  to  do  the  things  which 
are  vital  and  necessary  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  individual  liberty  and  free¬ 
dom  and  peace  throughout  the  world. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  in  the  United  States  are  op¬ 
posed  to  isolation  or  excessive  national¬ 
ism  without  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  were 
in  favor  of  our  performing  our  full  part, 
or  even  a  little  more,  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  United  Nations  work. 

Like  a  vast  number  of  our  American 
citizens,  I  have  been  deeply  distressed 
over  the  course  taken  by  the  former 


Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Henry  Wallace,  but  I  have  not  been 
surprised. 

When  Mr.  Wallace  was  nominated  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  I  recognized 
that  his'  views  were  too  far  to  the  left 
and  too  much  opposed  to  the  underlying 
principles  on  which  our  way  of  life  was 
built,  to  justify  my  casting  a  vote  for 
his  confirmation.  However,  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Wallace  is  opposed  to  this  loan 
is  not  in  itself  a  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  me  to  vote  for  it. 

This  question  is  so  much  bigger  than 
Mr.  Wallace  or  any  other  individual  in 
the  United  States  that  it  behooves  every 
representative  of  the  people  to  recognize 
fully  his  responsibility  for  his  act  before 
we  take  the  step,  rather  than  after  we 
have  taken  it.  No  Representative  should 
for  one  moment  act  because  of  popular 
clamor  from  certain  quarters,  which  is 
based  upon  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
facts  or  upon  erroneous  assumptions 
and  information. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States,  among  them  some  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  who  are  against  this 
measure  for  reasons  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  those  which  actuate  my  disap¬ 
proval  of  it.  No  one  who  knows  me  and 
what  I  have  stood  for  in  private  life, 
as  well  as  in  public  office,  could  ever  sur¬ 
mise  that  I  am  or  could  be  in  favor  of 
communism,  with  its  defiance  of  the 
Almighty  and  its  subjugation  of  the 
individual. 

We  cannot  continue  to  pay  the  bills 
of  the  world  without  committing  na¬ 
tional  suicide.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  necessary  to  have  a  world  fund 
to  help  weak  Nations  from  time  to  time, 
either  by  loan  or,  in  some  cases,  by  out¬ 
right  gift. 

If  I  had  time  to  do  so — and  at  a 
later  date  I  intend  to — I  would  put  before 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  a  plan  which 
I  believe  would  take  the  world  off  the  back 
of  any  nation,  and  would  put  the  world 
where  it  belongs,  namely,  in  the  hands 
of  a  combination  of  nations.  The  plan 
I  have  in  mind  invohtes  an  export  tax 
on  all  exports  of  all  nations,  the  proceeds 
of  which  tax  would  go  into  a  common 
fund  and  be  regulated  on  a  sliding-scale 
basis,  so  that  when  the  fund  reached 
the  amount  of  $10,000,000,000,  let  us  say, 
if  it  were  considered  that  $10,000,000,000 
were  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  han¬ 
dling  loans  and  gifts  which  would  have 
to  be  made  to  weak  nations,  then  the 
tax  on  all  exports  the  world  over  would 
be  reduced  percentagewise,  and  would 
automatically  work  up  and  down  to  main¬ 
tain  this  world  fund  in  an  amount  deemed 
necessary.  But  some  such  system  is  the 
only  way  by  which  we  shall  ever  get  the 
world  off  the  back  of  the  United  States, 
without  our  making  gifts  and  loans  with¬ 
out  any  collateral  or  security. 

It  is  time  for  all  Americans  to  wake  up 
and  have  their  idealism  tinctured  with 
a  little  realism,  unless  we  wish  this  great¬ 
est  human  development  in  the  history 
of  the  world  to  pass  into  history  as  a  fail¬ 
ure  because  we  did  not  understand  the 
human  family. 

I  can  remember  Germany  when  she 
was  strong.  I  can  remember  France 
when  she  was  fairly  strong.  I  can  re¬ 
member  Italy  long  before  Mussolini. 
But  most  important  of  all,  I  can  remem- 
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ber  Great  Britain.  Remembering  Ger¬ 
many  before  the  first  war,  would  one  ever 
dream  that  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
such  as  she  could  fall  from  the  position 
of  one  of  the  greatest  powers  on  earth 
to  the  position  of  misery  and  disintegra¬ 
tion  in  which  she  now  finds  herself? 

I  ask  all  in  this  Chamber  if  they  ever 
expected  that  Great  Britain  would  today 
find  herself  in  a  position  where  the  great 
individual  freedoms  of  the  people  have 
been  substantially  destroyed,  and  her 
Government  is  taking  steps  one  by  one 
to  nationalize  and  socialize  the  nation? 

That  is  not  hearsay,  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  stated  in  this  very  building,  in 
the  lunchroom,  before  Senator  after  Sen¬ 
ator,  by  Englishmen  who  today  are  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  ap¬ 
palling  to  hear  the  admissions  made  of 
what  confronts  the  British  Empire  com¬ 
pared  with  what  we  have  known  it  to  be. 

Think  of  Great  Britain  admitting  that 
she  is  unable  to  carry  out  the  things  in 
Greece  and  the  Middle  East  which  are 
vital  to  the  preservation  of  her  Empire, 

Think  of  Great  Britain  admitting  that 
we,  the  United  States  of  America  are  the 
leader  of  the  world,  and  must  wield  the 
baton  leading  the  orchestra,  and  also  pay 
the  piper.  I  am  not  reflecting  upon  the 
British  people,  because  I  have  a  whole¬ 
some  respect  for  those  who  would  pre¬ 
serve  individual  liberty  and  protect  pri¬ 
vate  property  rights,  but  I  do  want  all 
our  American  people  to  look  before  they 
leap,  and  to  try,  at  least,  to  understand 
some  of  the  possibilities  and  consequences 
of  the  proposed  steps. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  when  there  was  more  con¬ 
fusion,  misunderstanding,  bitterness,  ha¬ 
tred,  and  misery,  than  exist  throughout 
the  world  today.  As  I  think  of  all  the 
nations  in  the  world,  and  bring  to  mind 
what  I  have  learned,  from  travel  and 
experience,  regarding  human  desires,  im¬ 
pulses,  and  selfish  aspirations,  and  real¬ 
ize  that  the  United  States  of  America 
seems  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which  has  the  combination  of  material 
substance  and  genuine  individual  free¬ 
dom  left,  I  wonder  if  we  must  not  pause 
and  think  carefully,  before  we  take  steps 
which  may  snuff  out  the  last  brilliant 
lamp  of  liberty  in  the  world. 

It  is  so  easy  to  seek  to  do  good  things 
without  first  analyzing  whether  we  have 
the  strength  and  power  to  carry  through 
in  our  efforts  to  accomplish  the  objective. 
We  must  have  more  than  the  will  to  do 
and  we  must  be  certain  that  the  will  to 
do  will  continue  to  exist  as  we  meet  ob¬ 
stacles  which  try  our  souls  and  strain 
the  Nation’s  financial  structure. 

No  man  ever  intentionally  took  a  di¬ 
rect  plunge  into  great  difficulties  from 
which  he  finds  it  imposisble  to  extricate 
himself.  The  first  step  may  be  a  very 
simple  one,  and  the  first  step  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  second  step,  and  those  two 
steps  lead  to  other  steps  from  which 
there  is  no  retracing.  America  was  built 
by  foresight  and  not  by  hindsight.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  im¬ 
portant  for  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
weigh  the  results  that  may  come  from 
each  step  we  take  beyond  our  own  bor¬ 
ders  into  the  unknown  international  pic¬ 
ture  than  the  present  moment. 


It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  any  cit¬ 
izen  of  the  United  States,  understanding 
the  facilities  of  the  human  family,  and 
the  selfish  desires  and  aspirations  of  man¬ 
kind  throughout  the  world,  should  not 
appreciate  now  that  we  cannot  go  where 
we  will  to  go  and  do  what  we  alone  will  to 
do,  without  incurring  the  enmity  and  the 
bitterness  of  those  nations  and  people 
who  feel  that  their  internal  conditions  are 
such  that  they  also  are  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  us  the  same  consideration  we 
give  to  others. 

I  feel  that  this  new  international  pro¬ 
gram  transcends  all  our  domestic  prob¬ 
lems  in  importance.  It  involves  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  great  groups  of 
people  in  our  own  country,  and  that  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  can,  through  the  turn 
of  events  abroad,  be  fanned  into  hatred 
and  division  within  our  own  borders. 

I  should  like  to  mark  that  statement. 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion, 
and  that  difference  of  opinion  in  some 
quarters  could  very  easily  be  fanned  to 
the  point  where  we  would  be  a  divided 
people  instead  of  the  united  people  that 
won  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  II,  we  were 
not  doing  so  well  in  production  for  war 
until  Russia  became  the  ally  of  Great 
Britain  and  ourselves.  We  won  both 
World  Wars  because  we  were  a  united 
people.  Any  serious,  honest,  American 
citizen  has  a  right  to  his  opinion  on  this 
subject  of  preliminary  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  If  it  were  simply  aid  in  food, 
clothing,  materials,  and  machinery,  the 
wisdom  of  doing  it  might  be  an  easy 
matter  to  determine.  But  the  announced 
objective  is  not  only  to  help  with  food  and 
clothing  and  other  necessities  of  life,  but 
to  strengthen  those  two  countries  in  op¬ 
posing  an  ideology  which  is  contrary  to 
the  political  and  economic  philosophies 
of  our  American  system  of  free  men.  It 
is  possible  to  cover  up  real  facts  for  only 
a  short  period  of  time,  and  then  the  truth 
must  come  out. 

In  Europe  and  Asia,  Russia  emerged 
from  World  War  II  as  the  strongest  of 
the  victorious  Allies,  and  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  United  States,  by  God’s 
grace,  emerged  from  the  war,  her  re¬ 
sources  somewhat  depleted  by  wartime 
demands,  but  her  land  intact  and  un¬ 
scarred.  Between  these  nations  lie 
many  smaller  nations  who  paid  a  great 
price.  Their  areas  were  devastated. 
Their  economy  was  distorted,  in  some 
cases  to  the  point  from  which  there  can 
be  no  recovery.  It  is  to  the  peoples 
of  these  ravaged  nations  that  our  action 
is  most  important.  Our  task  funda¬ 
mentally  must  be  to  prove  that  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  American  representative  de¬ 
mocracy  lies  the  hope  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  individual  liberty.  If  we  spread 
ourselves  so  thin  across  the  face  of  the 
globe  that  our  resources  are  depleted, 
our  finances  exhausted,  our  standard  of 
living  reduced — then  we  are  not  good 
salesmen  for  the  cause  of  representative 
democracy. 

One  of  the  ablest  men  in  this  country 
wrote  me  a  letter  over  5  years  ago  in 
which  he  said,  *‘I  make  this  prediction. 
Before  we  are  through  with  this  war  and 
the  after  effects  of  it,  unless  we  proceed 
carefully  with  the  important  powers  of 


the  earth,  we  will  find  that  we  have  been 
generous  to  a  fault,  with  no  ulterior  mo¬ 
tives,  and  yet  we  are  likely  to  be  the  most 
hated  nation  in  the  world.” 

When  I  asked  him  why,  he  replied, 
“You  cannot  start  a  program  of  vast 
benefaction  and  then  discontinue  it  be¬ 
cause  you  were  forced  to,  through  lack 
of  funds,  without  incurring  the  ill  will  of 
those  to  whom  you  have  been  a  bene¬ 
factor.” 

I  remember  the  rest  of  the  letter  which 
I  have  not  quoted.  The  writer  asked  me 
to  keep  the  letter  for  10  years,  and  he 
said,  “If  you  live  that  long,  I  want  you 
to  look  at  the  letter  then  and  see  whether 
I  understand  the  people  of  the  European 
nations.”  In  the  letter  he  made  an¬ 
other  prediction,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
British  people  would  later  have  more 
hatred  for  us  than  would  the  Germans, 
who  were  our  prime  enemies  at  the  time. 

Senators  may  think  these  things  are 
meaningless,  but  I  see  these  predictions 
beginning  to  come  true  today.  And 
think  of  what  will  happen  if  we  go  ahead 
with  a  great  program  of  $400,000,000  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  $540,000,000  in 
Korea,  and  $500,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000 
in  China,  and  begin  to  carry  that  policy 
out  all  over  the  world  and  then  find  we 
are  like  Mark  Twain’s  man  “who  tried 
to  do  too  much  and  did  it.” 

I  have  been  in  every  country  in  South 
America.  Is  there  a  man  sitting  in  this 
Chamber  who  does  not  know  that  four 
out  of  every  five  people  in  the  South 
American  countries  are  held  in  subjec¬ 
tion  by  the  strong  hand  of  dictatorship? 
So  let  us  ask  ourselves  over  and  over 
again  the  question,  How  far  has  com¬ 
munism  gone  in  the  world,  and  what  is 
the  best  way  to  stop  it,  whether  to  use 
bullets  and  bayonets,  or  to  set  a  great 
example  and  put  our  own  house  in  order, 
and  then  do  the  things  that  are  necessary 
to  release  the  shackles  from  people 
throughout  the  world. 

I  mention  this  to  show  that  if  we  give 
Greece  and  Turkey  $400,000,000  as  an  en¬ 
trance  fee — that  is  all  it  is,  an  entrance 
fee  into  a  great  show — and  accept  the 
responsibilities  that  go  with  that  loan 
under  the  conditions  proposed,  we  will 
be  called  upon  by  nations  throughout  the 
whole  world  for  help,  and  if  we  fail  to 
give  like  help  to  other  nations  similarly 
afflicted,  we  will  have  created  an  enemy 
in  nearly  every  case  where  we  refuse. 

Such  friction  and  ill  will  certainly  will 
not  contribute  to  the  working  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  care  not  who  tells  me 
it  will;  I  care  not  who  tells  me  that  this 
move  is  not  circumventing  the  United 
Nations.  I  have  had  much  experience 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  with  peo¬ 
ple  and  organizations,  and  I  have  seen 
organization  after  organization  de¬ 
stroyed.  Why?  How  much  money  has 
the  United  Nations  got?  Where  is  it  go¬ 
ing  to  get  the  funds  which  will  be  re¬ 
quired?  Why  should  anybody  go  to  the 
United  Nations  when  Uncle  Sam  makes 
it  so  easy  to  get  $400,000,000  here,  $540,- 
000,000  there,  and  another  billion,  with¬ 
out  even  waiting  to  analyze  the  situation 
and  with  no  suggestion  of  any  kind  of 
security,  collateral,  or  anything  else? 
Why,  I  would  not  waste  my  time,  if  I 
were  free,  out  in  the  world,  to  go  through 
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a  befuddled  mess  such  as  the  proposed 
action  would  make  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions;  and  have  to  wait  for  45  boards  of 
directors’  meetings,  when  I  could  get  the 
promise  of  someone  in  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  or  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  I  could 
have  what  I  wanted  without  going 
through  all  that  procedure. 

During  the  open  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
asked  our  distinguished  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  certain  ques¬ 
tions,  and  I  am  going  to  read  now  from 
the  record  of  those  hearings: 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hawkes  wants  to 
ask  a  question. 

Senator  Hawkes.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
the  points  have  been  covered  in  the  ques¬ 
tions  recently  asked,  but  I  do  want  to  ask 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Acheson,  if  we  are  con¬ 
templating  doing  anything  that  we  did  not 
contemplate  the  United  Nations  would  do 
to  keep  peace,  provided  the  United  Nations 
was  organized  to  the  point  where  it  could 
effectively  do  the  thing  that  you  are  talking 
about? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No;  we  are  not.  If  the 
United  Nations  was  organized  and  had  funds, 
and  had  taken  the  necessary  preliminary 
steps  to  be  able  to  do  the  things  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  do,  there  is  nothing  that 
we  are  doing  which  would  be  contrary  to 
what  they  could  do. 

In  my  opinion,  the  words  “called  upon 
to  do”  were  improper  words;  the  correct 
words  Would  have  been  “asked  to  do.” 

Senator  Hawkes.  Now,  may  I  ask  you,  how 
do  we  know  that?  There  are  55  nations  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  I  am  told — I  think 
we  all  want  to  be  very  frank,  because  the 
lives  and  the  future  of  everybody  in  this 
country  are  involved  in  what  we  are  doing. 
It  is  a  tremendous  step.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
but  what  it  is  the  right  step.  I  am  looking 
for  information.  But  there  are  49  nations 
in  the  United  Nations,  I  am  told,  that  go 
along  on  nearly  every  vote  that  has  been 
taken  with  the  United  States,  and  there 
are  6  that  seem  to  be  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  veto  power  has  kept  the  United  Nations 
from  getting  organized  to  the  point  where 
it  could  do  a  job  of  peace  in  the  world  such 
as  we  had  hoped  it  would  be  able  to  do  at 
an  early  date. 

Now,  I  am  just  wondering  whether  there 
isn’t  some  common  sense  in  knowing  before 
we  take  a  step  whether  49  nations  are  in 
agreement  with  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
and,  therefore,  we  will  have  the  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  their  support  after  we  have  taken  the 
step,  rather  than  to  assume  that  because 
they  have  voted  with  us  here  and  there,  and 
6  have  voted  the  other  way,  that  they  will 
come  along  after  we  take  the  step. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Well,  Senator,  I  think 
I  must  have  misunderstood  your  first  ques¬ 
tion.  I  understood  you  to  ask  me  whether 
there  is  anything  in  what  we  are  now  pro¬ 
posing  to  do  which  the  United  Nations  might 
not  have  been  able  to  do. 

I  did  not  say  that,  Mr.  President. 
What  I  said  was  as  clear  as  anything 
could  be. 

Senator  Hawkes.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said,  is  there  anything  in  the  step  we  are 
going  to  take  that  the  United  Nations  as  a 
peace-making  body  of  the  world  would  not 
take  if  they  were  organized  to  take  the  step? 
I  am  not  asking  whether  they  would  have 
the  power  to  do  it.  I  am  asking  whether  in 
your  opinion  the  thing  we  are  going  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  is  something  that  the  United 
Nations  itself  would  do  if  it  were  organized 
and  had  the  military  and  financing  power 
to  do  it. 


Secretary  Acheson.  I  did  misunderstand 
you.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  we  cannot 
possibly  tell.  I  agree  with  you.  If  this  in¬ 
volved  the  use  of  United  Nations  forces, 
those  forces  could  not  be  used  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council.  While  we  in¬ 
tend  to  use  no  forces  whatever  of  our  own, 
we  Could  not,  of  course,  be  sure  that  we 
would  get  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Senator  Hawkes.  I  think  you  can  be  pretty 
sure  you  would  not  get  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  of  all  the  Security  Council. 

I  am  going  further  than  that,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  I  am  very  sincere  in  what  I  am 
asking.  I  am  asking  whether  you  do  not 
think  that  this  is  such  a  great  step,  and 
has  so  many  implications  to  it,  that  we 
should  do  what  you  and  I  as  prudent  men 
would  do  in  business.  If  there  are  56  con¬ 
cerns  involved  and  we  felt  we  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  49  and  the  opposition  had  6,  would 
not  you  and  I  go  and  find  out  whether  we 
could  do  it  as  an  organization  or  not?  Would 
we  not  find  out  whether  those  49  believed 
that  the  step  we  alone  were  taking  was 
right  and  did  not  circumvent  the  United 
Nations  and  the  objective  of  it? 

Secretary  Acheson.  If  I  understand  this 
question,  I  think  I  must  answer  it  “No.” 

In  other  words,  the  Acting  Secretary 
said  he  would  not  try  to  find  out  wheth¬ 
er  the  other  nations  which  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  great  organization  believed 
that  what  we  were  proposing  to  do  was 
right  or  wrong. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  desirable  step  to 
take. 

Listen  to  this,  Senators — 

As  I  said  this  morning  in  answer  to  a 
question,  I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
we*  should  not,  by  attributing  to  the  United 
Nations  jurisdictions  and  powers  and  func¬ 
tions  which  it  is  either  not  designed  to  ex¬ 
ercise  or  is  not  ready  to  exercise,  inhibit  our¬ 
selves  and  other  states  from  performing 
very  basic  duties  which  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  underlying  structure  upon 
which  the  United  Nations  is  based. 

Now,  when  the  Greeks  come  to  us  and  ask 
us  for  economic  help  for  the  reasons  that 
they  do,  there  not  only  is  nothing  in  the 
Charter  to  prohibit  our  granting  that  aid, 
but  every  basic  consideration  is  in  favor  of 
our  granting  it,  and  not  weakening  our  will 
to  help  one  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  historic  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  a  very  gallant  people,  by  the 
sort  of  inquiry  that  you  have  in  mind.  No 
well-disposed  nation  is  going  to  object  to 
what  we  are  doing.  We  are  helping  a  very 
sorely  pressed  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inject 
at  this  point  that  there  is  no  one  in  the 
United  States  who  has  a  greater  feeling 
of  friendship  and  even  of  obligation  to 
the  Greek  people  than  I  have.  I  shall 
show  later  how  the  Greek  people  held  the 
great  German  and  Italian  Armies  en¬ 
gaged  while  the  Allies  were  getting  their 
breath.  But  this  flag-waving  business 
does  not  mean  too  much. 

Senator  Hawkes.  Just  the  same,  may  I 
interrupt  there?  You  say  no  well-inten¬ 
tioned  or  disposed  nation  is  going  to  object 
to  it.  Who  is  going  to  determine  what  is  a 
well-disposed  nation? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Nobody  is  going  to  de¬ 
termine  it. 

So  that  means  that  we  will  not  know. 

Senator  Hawkes.  Do  you  not  think  we 
ought  to  try  to  find  out  whether  this  forty- 
nine  fifty-fifths  is  in  favor  of  the  step  we 
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are  going  tq  take,  and  get  some  idea  as  to 
whether  they  are  in  favor  of  it  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  will  wake  up  after 
we  have  partially  taken  the  step  and  find 
that  we  have  lost  friends  who  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  what  we  are  going  to  do? 

Secretary  Acheson.  No;  I  do  not  think  we 
will  lose  friends.  I  think  when  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  thing  you  are  doing  is  right, 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  ahead  and  do  it  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Senator  Hawkes.  You  are  vitally  inter¬ 
ested,  I  know  from  my  knowledge  of  you,  in 
making  the  United  Nations  a  great  success 
in  bringing  about  world  peace.  There  is  no 
question  about  that,  is  there? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Hawkes.  Now,  what  I  am  thinking 
about  is,  can  we  be  accused  of  circumventing 
that  thing  and  defeating  the  purposes  we 
worked  on  so  long  by  not  having  gotten  any 
expressed  opinion  of  any  kind  from  any  of 
the  49  states  that  have  apparently  gone  along 
with  us  for  the  last  year? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do  not  think  so, 
Senator. 

Senator  Hawkes.  On  what  do  you  base 
that  opinion? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Well,  I  base  it,  as  I 
have  been  trying  to  state,  on  the  basic  prop¬ 
osition  that  the  greatest  error,  I  think,  that 
we  can  make  is  to  attribute  to  the  United 
Nations  powers  and  functions  which  it  does 
not  have  or  is  not  prepared  to  exercise. 

Note  that  statement,  Senators.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  whether  the  United 
Nations,  if  it  had  the  money  and  the 
power  to  do  this  thing,  had  the  right  to 
do  it,  and  whether  it  was  contemplated 
they  would  do  it,  and  the  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  sa^s  he  thinks  we  are  making  a 
great  mistake  in  attributing  these  powers 
to  that  organization. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  designed  and 
cannot  at  the  present  moment  shoulflfer  all 
the  burdens  of  the  world. 

This  is  Acting  Secretary  Acheson 
speaking. 

It  has  a  well-defined  field  in  which  it  is 
operating,  and  operating  successfully.  Per¬ 
haps  that  field  may  be  extended,  but  it  is 
not  extended  now. 

There  are  duties  between  states  which 
have  not  been  canceled  by  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  Therefore,  when  a  state  comes 
to  us — a  friendly  state,  a  very  gallant  state, 
a  state  which  is  struggling  to  maintain  its 
own  constitutional  system  and  its  own  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  of  human  freedoms — and 
says,  "We  are  in  a  simply  desperate  economic 
situation;  an  armed  minority  with  foreign 
support  is  trying  to  overthrow  this  govern¬ 
ment;  we  need  financial  help;  will  you  give 
it  to  us?”  I  do  not  think  you  do  a  service 
to  the  United  Nations  to  say,  “Well,  we  have 
to  go  around  and  talk  with  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  first  to  see  whether  anybody  objects  to 
our  saving  your  existence.”  I  think  we  know 
we  ought  to  save  it. 

Senator  Hawkes.  May  I  break  in  there? 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  help — the  loan  of 
$400,000,000.  That  is  nothing  but  an  en¬ 
trance  fee  into  a  show  if  this  thing  goes  on. 
I  am  not  objecting  to  that  at  all.  I  am  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  impiications  of  doing  the 
other  things.  You  understand,  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  your  explanation.  It  has  been  very 
clear  and  very  frank.  I  have  listened  to  it 
very  carefully,  and  the  particular  thing  I  am 
concerned  about  is,  are  we  alone,  when  we 
have  partners  in  a  great  peace  movement,  in 
embarking  upon  a  campaign  which  may  not 
have  the  approval  of  a  very  substantial  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  nations  of  the  world?  And  can 
we  go  through  with  that  campaign  on  to 
the  end  and  accomplish  the  objective — be¬ 
cause  Greece  and  Turkey  are  not  the  only 
countries  in  trouble  in  the  world,  and  they 
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are  not  the  only  ones  that  are  going  to  be  in 
trouble?  Can  we  go  through  to  the  end 
objective  in  that  thing,  or  will  we  find  after 
we  have  gotten  involved  in  a  situation,  and 
possibly  put  several  billion  dollars  into  it, 
that  we  have  got  to  say  we  undertook  too 
much? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Hawkes.  I  shall  not  take  any  more 
time.  Apparently  your  answer  to  me  is  that 
you  do  not  think  the  United  States  has  any 
obligation  to  find  out  whether  its  course  is 
approved  by  the  49  nations  or  any  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  this  49  who  have  voted  consist¬ 
ently  with  us  to  do  the  things  which  would 
accomplish  the  very  thing  we  are  talking 
about  now;  namely,  orderly  government  in 
the  interest  of  free  people. 

Secretary  Acheson.  Not  where  we  are  asked 
to  help  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  to 
preserve  its  very  existence. 

Senator  Hawkes.  But  there  are  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  who  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  very  existence  today. 

Secretary  Acheson.  If  their  problems  are  . 
placed  before  us,  then  they  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  us.  They  may  be  very  different 
problems. 

Senator  Hawkes.  You  cannot  answer  the 
question  of  whether  we  are  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  carry  through  on  all  these 
implications? 

Secretary  Acheson.  If  I  knew  what  the  im-  ' 
plications  were,  I  would  do  my  best,  but  as  I 
have  tried  to  say  here,  I  do  not  think  that 
what  we  are  proposing  this  morning  is  taking 
on  vast  financial  burdens. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  that  is  the  very  thing  I  am  say¬ 
ing,  and  that  is  the  thing  I  am  going  to 
talk  about,  and  it  is  the  thing  Senators 
are  going  to  have  to  look  at  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  If  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  what  the  implications  are,  and  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  han¬ 
dling  this  matter,  admits  that  he  does 
not  know — that  he  could  talk  about  them 
if  he  knew  what  they  were — if  we  are 
going  to  take  a  high  dive  into  unknown 
international  waters,  plunge  in  without 
taking  any  soundings  and  without  know¬ 
ing  where  we  are  going,  then  all  I  can 
say  is  we  are  breaching  faith  with  the 
American  people. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Senator  Hawkes.  Of  course,  if  you  embark 
on  a  campaign,  you  have  China,  you  have 
Korea,  you  have  France,  you  have  Italy,  you 
have  any  number  of  nations  that  are  going 
to  be  confronted  with  these  very  serious 
problems  of  making  government  work.  Are 
we  to  be  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that 
tries  to  force  that  thing  and  spend  our  sub¬ 
stance  and  funds  in  trying  to  enforce  that 
situation  so  that  those  different  governments 
can  do  the  same  thing  that  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  helping  the  Greek  Government,  and 
possibly  the  Turkish  Government,  too? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Well,  all  of  those  sit¬ 
uations  will  be  different.  Each  one  of  them 
is  quite  different  from  the  one  you  have 
before  you.  If  you  ask,  “Are  we  the  only 
source  of  capital?”  of  course,  we  are  not 
the  only  source  of  capital;  but  there  are  very 
few  others. 

Senator  Hawkes.  Where  are  any  others? 

Secretary  Acheson.  To  a  small  extent  Can¬ 
ada,  Switzerland,  Holland. 

Senator  Hawkes.  Where  are  any  others? 
They  are  mighty  small. 

Secretary  Acheson.  They  are  very  small, 
but  they  are  potential  sources  for  invest¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  if  what  the  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  said  means  anything 
other  than  that  he  does  not  know  how 
far  this  step  will  take  us,  or  what  it  will 


lead  to,  then  it  will  be  because  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  means  something  different 
than  it  means  to  me. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  summarize  my  thinking  with  respect 
to  this  grave  question  before  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  interpolate  that  a  short 
time  ago  I  went  to  Chicago  and  there  I 
talked  for  3V2  hours  intimately  with  100 
of  the  best  citizens  of  Chicago — not  all 
big  businessmen,  but  the  best  citizens 
of  the  city.  Not  one  of  them  understood 
any  of  the  implications.  Every  one  of 
them  said,  “Certainly  I  am  in  favor  of 
lending  some  money,  because  I  want  to 
stop  communism.”  Who  does  not  want 
to  stop  communism?  This  afternoon 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
stated  that  if  he  were  satisfied  that  this 
measure  would  stop  communism  he 
would  vote  for  it  without  reservation.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Who  does  not  want  to 
stop  communism? 

After  I  had  finished  explaining  what 
little  I  knew  about  this  subject,  those 
100  men  in  Chicago  said,  “You  have  told 
us  enough.”  There  was  not  a  man  in 
the  room  who  did  not  say,  “We  ought 
not  to  do  it  at  this  time.” 

Last  night  I  went  to  Richmond  and 
talked  to  400  people.  At  least  200  of  them 
remained  behind.  Most  of  them  were 
not  what  we  call  big  men  in  business. 
They  were  small  businessmen,  the  salt 
of  the  earth  in  America.  Nearly  every 
one  of  them  said,  “We  are  glad  you  came 
down  here  to  show  us  this  thing  in  the 
light  in  which  you  have  placed  it.” 

Some  of  them  said,  “We  do  not  know 
positively  whether  we  agree  with  you,  but 
all  we  thought  of  up  to  date  was,  ‘Is  the 
United  States  going  to  stop  commu¬ 
nism?’  ”  That  seems  a  simple  question 
if  we  take  it  as  a  side  issue.  But  it  is  a 
great  question,  because  no  one  has  yet 
defined  Communism.  There  are  millions 
of  people  who  are  weaving  around  in  a 
spirit  of  unrest.  I  say  again,  let  us  get  our 
own  house  in  order  and  let  us  set  an 
example  to  the  world  to  show  that  rep¬ 
resentative  democracy  does  work.  We 
have  much  to  think  about  in  the  next 
2  or  3  weeks,  as  to  whether  our 
representative  democracy  can  again 
prove  it  will  successfully  work,  so  that 
we  can  point  with  pride  to  what  we  have 
done  and  get  the  lesson  over  to  the  human 
family  throughout  the  world. 

Human  instincts  are  the  same  all  over 
the  world.  Human  beings  want  some¬ 
thing  that  is  better.  I  never  saw  one  who 
did  not,  whether  he  was  in  Russia  or  any¬ 
where  else.  They  want  something  that  is 
better;  and  if  we  can  show  them  some¬ 
thing  that  is  better,  we  shall  not  need  to 
worry  too  much  about  using  any  other 
means. 

This  proposed  legislation,  if  passed — 
as  it  probably  will  be — will  launch  the 
American  people  into  a  new  interna¬ 
tional  role  which,  in  my  opinion,  few  of 
them  know  anything  about  because  they 
have  not  had  the  full  facts,  indeed,  I 
might  say,  scarcely  any  of  the  facts. 
That  is  my  experience  throughout  the 
country.  The  people  have  had  scarcely 
any  of  the  facts.  Those  who  have  had 
some  of  the  facts  have  had  little  time  to 


consider  the  implications  of  the  proposed 
role  of  Uncle  Sam  as  the  international 
banker  and  policeman  of  the  world,  with¬ 
out  security  or  collateral,  and  possibly 
without  any  partners*.  No  bank  would 
last  under  those  conditions,  and  no  na¬ 
tion  can  survive  under  them. 

If  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  way 
representative  democracy  works,  then  I 
can  understand  why  it  has  fallen  in  many 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  the  people  are 
again  being  harnessed  to  be  driven  by 
new  masters. 

What  right  have  the  people’s  repre¬ 
sentatives,  after  selling  them  upon  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  as  an  agency  to  solve  the  problems 
necessary  if  peace  is  to  exist,  to  turn 
around  and  embark  upon  a  new  policy 
under  the  guise  of  another  emergency, 
of  which  we  have  had  hundreds,  and 
without  giving  the  people  time  even  to 
understand  the  thing,  much  less  time  to 
reach  sound  judgment  and  let  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  know  what  they  want  them 
to  do. 

Right  here,  I  should  like  to  pay  my  re¬ 
spects  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  for 
the  work  he  has  done  in  connection  with 
the  United  Nations  and  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  peace. 

I  wrote  him  a  letter  a  few  months  ago 
in  which  I  recorded  my  pleasure  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  because  of  the  firm  stand  lie  had 
taken  in  the  foreign  conferences. 

We  are  all  human,  and  make  mistakes 
as  we  go  along,  but  the  important  thing 
for  any  of  us  to  do  is  this;  When  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  made  a  mistake  and  are 
doing  something  that  is  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  we  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  change  our  course  and  correct  the 
mistake  before  we  have  gone  too  far. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  God  will 
give  me  the  power  tc  stand  by  a  convic¬ 
tion,  I  shall  never  vote  again  on  any 
subject  before  I  understand  it,  simply 
because  I  am  told  by  the  best  men  in 
the  Senate  that  there  is  an  emergency. 
We  were  told  that  the  whole  world  would 
fall  apart  on  March  31  unless  we  took 
the  proposed  action.  It  is  now  April  17, 
and  the  world  has  not  yet  fallen  apart. 

What  is  representative  democracy?  I 
thought  representative  democracy  meant 
that  the  people  choose  representatives  to 
represent  the  people,  not  to  represent 
what  the  representatives  alone  think  is 
good  for  the  people. 

If  we  get  our  own  house  in  order 
and  prove  that  representative  democracy 
has  the  power  to  inform  its  people  and 
the  duty  to  carry  out  their  crystallized 
opinions  and  convictions,  then  we  shall 
have  done  more  to  eradicate  communism 
from  the  world  than  bullets  and  bayonets 
and  bombs  can  ever  do. 

I  am  aware  that  force  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  peace,  but  force  must  be 
used  intelligently  and  it  must  be  avail¬ 
able  in  sufficient  quantity  to  win  the 
battle  of  peace  and  not  lose  it.  Unless 
the  United  Nations  is  so  reorganized  that 
it  has  the  power,  based  upon  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  who  are  willing  to  keep  the 
peace,  then  we  had  better  buckle  on  our 
armor  and  prepare  to  protect  ourselves 
against  aggression  and  attack  until  ulti- 
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mately,  under  God,  we  and  the  world  see 
the  wisdom  of  peace  versus  war. 

It  is  the  people  who  fight  wars,  pay  the 
bills,  and  make  sacrifices  of  life  and  limb. 
They  have  a  right  to  full  information 
and  a  right  to  express  themselves — and 
no  emergency  I  can  think  of  short  of  an 
aggressive  attack  upon  us  can  justify  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  proceed¬ 
ing  with  such  haste  as  we  are  now 
proceeding. 

Representatives  may  create.wars — they 
do  not  fight  them,  except  in  rare  cases. 
Sound  judgment  instead  of  the  folly  of 
haste  can  help  to  avoid  wars,  but  sound 
judgment  cannot  be  exercised  without 
full  possession  of  the  facts,  without  polit¬ 
ical  integrity  and  sagacity,  and  without 
time  to  analyze  and  reflect. 

My  mail  and  communications  on  this 
subject  of  the  Greek-Turkish  loan  have 
completely  reversed  themselves  in  the 
past  2  weeks.  Why?  In  my  opinion  be¬ 
cause  the  people  are  just  beginning  to 
understand  that  this  is  more  than  offer¬ 
ing  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to  keep 
them  from  the  misery  of  starvation. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  the  people  have 
a  right  to  enough  time  to  understand 
this  subject  and  crystallize  their  opinion 
upon  it  before  we  act  and  bind  them  in  a 
way  from  which  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  extricate  themselves? 

If  we  have  to  proceed  to  establish 
peace  under  the  plan  of  individual 
liberty  and  freedom  without  Russia  and 
her  satellites  after  the  exhaustive  efforts 
we  have  made  to  secure  her  coopera¬ 
tion — then  let  us  proceed  without  Russia. 
But  let  us  be  as  certain  as  possible  that 
the  other  49  nations,  who  we  are  told 
have  shown  an  interest  in  producing 
world  peace,  are  in  agreement  with  us 
and  want  the  kind  of  peace  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  necessary  for  the  world — peace 
which  contains  the  most  important  in¬ 
gredients  in  human  life — individual 
freedom  with  the  acceptance  of  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  as  they  are  put  to  me  in  this  bill, 
and  without  full  knowledge  of  how  far 
the  administration  intends  to  go  in  loans 
and  military  aid  throughout  the  world,  I 
have  no  choice  except  to  vote  against  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  even  though  I  am 
in  favor  of  rendering  aid,  without  mili¬ 
tary  implications,  to  gallant  little 
Greece. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  expected  at  this  time  to  proceed  to 
a  discussion  of  the  pending  bill,  but 
the  hour  is  growing  late,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  many  Senators  desire  a  re¬ 
cess.  I  should  like  to  have  unanimous 
consent,  if  that  be  proper,  to  proceed  to¬ 
morrow  after  the  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  request  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  granted. 

~~LABpfe  RELATIONS 

Mr.  TAFT,/  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee /a  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
I  report  ajf  original  bill,  and  I  submit  a 
report  (No.  105)  thereon.  I  ask  that  the 
bill  behead  twice  and  placed  on  the  cal¬ 
endar  under  rule  XIV,  paragraph  4. 

Tjfere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
1I#6)  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  to  provide  additional  facilities 


for  the  mediation  of  labor  disputes  af¬ 
fecting  commerce,  to  equalize  legal  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  labor  organizations  and 
jmplqyers,  and  prevent  monopolistic  la- 
aor  practices,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
receive'^,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  or¬ 
dered  td  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  TAfT.  The  bill  is  reported  by  a 
vote  of  ll'to  2.  It  entirely  rewrites  the 
Wagner  Act  and  makes  other  important 
changes  in  tke  labor  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  in  regardVto  the  labor  bill  what  I 
said  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

[  think  it  is  due  \he  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  and  thaother  members  of  the 
committee.  I  think  the  chairman,  par¬ 
ticularly,  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
manner  in  which  not  only  the  public 
hearings  but  the  meetings  in  executive 
session  were  conducted.X  All  Members  of  ( 
the  Senate,  when  theAread  the  bill,* 
should  remember  the  grait  differences 
that  existed  among  and  between  us  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hearings,  atd  then  note 
how  in  a  great  many  respects  we  have 
come  together  in  agreement  \y  what  1/ 
think  were  reasonable  and  conecionable 
compromises.  I  think  the  Menabers/bf 
the  Senate  will  agree  with  me  tkajrthe 
bill  represents  a  fine  example  of  commit¬ 
tee  work  in  which  men  devoted-uk  the 
public  welfare  did  their  best  to  resolve 
their  differences  on  a  basis  of  fair  c( 
promise.  Reasonable  men,  desiring  ^o 
accomplish  but  one  end-r^to  help  prc 
mote  the  public  interest  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  legitimate  rigjfts  of  either  in¬ 
dustry  or  labor — haye  worked  together 
in  the  Senate  committee  reporting  this 
bill  and  after  weeks  of  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  they  have  brought  forth  a  bill  which, 
in  my  judgment  is  a  constructive  bill. 
If  it  should  bp  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  entirpGongress  it  would  be  a  great 
constructive  contribution  to  industrial 
peace  in  inis  country.  I  think  that  in  its 
presentaorm  it  is  a  bill  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  .would  not  be  justified  in  vetoing. 
He  >s  a  fair-minded  man  and  I  do  not 
k  he  would  want  to  veto  it.  There- 
re,  I  hope  that  when  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  come  to  study  this  bill  they 
also  will  come  to  develop  the  spirit  and 
the  understanding  which  I  think  has 
come  to  motivate  every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
which  has  voted  out  this  bill. 

I  want  also  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ball]  who  cer¬ 
tainly  has  had  views  on  labor  legislation 
somewhat  at  variance  with  those  of  some 
of  the  rest  of  us,  and  who  still  holds  those 
views,  but  I  think  he  made  a  great  many 
constructive  contributions  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  of  the  committee,  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  the  committee  to 
.report  a  bill  as  fine  as  is  this  bill. 

I  I  particularly  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives]  who 
introduced  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  much  of  which  will  be  found  in 
this  bill.  He  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  contributions  he  made  to 
various  sections  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  an 
examination  of  the  final  bill  will  show 
that  the  provisions  in  the  titles  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  mediation  and  emer¬ 
gencies  were  for  the  most  part  taken  from 


the  Ives  bill  previously  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  Likewise,  the  provisions  on 
breach  of  contract,  as  well  as  many  otfier 
proposals  in  the  final  bill,  were  takph  by 
the  committee  directly  from  legislation 
introduced  by  the  Senator  frpfn  New 
York. 

I  am  very  happy  that  on  March  10,  in 
a  speech  which  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
at  the  time  thought  was  too  long,  I  laid 
the  foundation  for  my  proposals  for 
amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act.  At  that 
time  I  offered  S.  858, Containing  the  spe¬ 
cific  proposals  which  I  recommended  in 
that  speech  insofar  as  the  Wagner  Act 
was  concerned.  Jam  very  pleased  that  in 
the  bill  which^we  are  reporting  today 
practically  aJf  of  the  provisions  of  S.  858 
are  contained  in  it  plus  some  refinements 
of  S.  858  which  I  have  developed  on  the 
issues  shace  my  speech  on  March  10,  1947. 
In  fac^the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
r.  Taft]  is  now  presenting  as 
lommittee  bill  from  the  Committee 
op  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  for  the 
lost  part  a  combination  of  the  Ives- 
'Morse  bills  previously  introduced  as 
separate  bills. 

It  is  not  often,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
feel  motivated  to  hand  out  complimen¬ 
tary  flowers,  so  to  speak,  but  I  am  so 
deeply  moved  with  regard  to  the  fine 
spirit  which  characterized  all  of  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  including  every 
member  of  that  committee,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  that  I  think  this  statement  of 
commendation  for  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  made  at  this  time  when 
,the  committee  bill  in  its  final  committee 
prm  is  being  presented  to  the  Senate 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]. 
I  V/ant  to  particularly  commend  the 
charman  of  the  committee  through 
whose  leadership  we  were  able  to  reach 
the  pair,  reasonable,  and  conscionable 
compi\mises  which  produced  the  final 
bill. 

In  clokng  let  me  say  that  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  wanuk  to  pass  constructive  labor 
legislationvUhat  the  President  acting  in 
good  faith  qan  sign,  it  will  pass  this  bill 
without  adding  to  it  any  of  the  drastic 
provisions  which  we  defeated  in  commit¬ 
tee.  It  is  a  bil\which  represents  a  great 
step  forward  iiksound  labor  legislation. 
It  protects  the  legitimate  interests  of 
workers,  employe*,  and  the  public.  It 
has  teeth  in  it  buk  is  not  punitive.  It 
meets  a  public  neeb  and  a  public  de¬ 
mand  for  a  check  \ipon  unfair  labor 
practices  without  destroying  basic  rights 
of  free  labor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Present,  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  a  wrong  impression  regard¬ 
ing  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  aSgood  bill,  and 
I  shall  support  everything  np  it;  but  ap¬ 
proximately  four  additional  provisions 
which  were  in  the  bill  as  originally  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  committee  an®,  which  I 
think  should  be  adopted  were\stricken 
out  by  a  vote  of  7  to  6.  I  do  not  Want  to 
give  the  impression  that  I  do  nol.  think 
those  four  things  should  be  added  to  the 
bill.  A 

I  must  say  that  I  appreciate  greatly 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  think  he  has  approached  the 
matter  from  a  most  cooperative  stand¬ 
point.  I  do  not  think  any  bill  in  the 
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of  the  great  Americans  whom  he  has  called 
to  high  responsibility.  Warren  Austin  as  our 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  Bernard 
Baruch  to  handle  before  the  United  Nations 
the  difficult  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
atomic  energy,  Fred  Vinson  as  Chief  Justice, 
“Jimmy”  Byrnes  and  later  General  Marshall — 
a  productVof  your  own  VMI — to  serve  as 
Secretary  of.  State,  Harriman  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce, 1;he  late  Max  Gardner  and  then 
Lewis  Douglas  as  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  Omar  Bradley  as  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
trator,  General  Eisenhower  to  head  the  Army, 
and  Admiral  Nimita  the  Navy.  These  men 
and  many  others  whom  he  has  called  to 
service  command  the  high  confidence  of  the 
American  people  and  their  selection  has 
earned  national  confidence  for  their  Chief, 
Harry  Truman. 

The  strong  and  successful  court  action 
which  the  President  directed  against  John  L. 
Lewis — that  widely  known  Republican — has 
given  the  people  additional  faith  in  their 
President.  Furthermore,  his  actions  in  world 
affairs  have,  in  general,  impressed  our  people 
with  his  soundness.  His  recent  visit  to 
Mexico  struck  a  cordial  note  in  support  of 
the  good-neighbor  policy.  His  recent  leader¬ 
ship  for  affirmative  action  in  aid  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  small  independent  nations 
threatened  by  communism,  has  shown  that 
he  realizes  that  we  can  neither  stand  still 
nor  practice  appeasement  and  hope  to  have 
the  respect  of  Russia  or  attain  satisfactory 
steps  for  lasting  peace.  The  soundness  of 
his  approach  to  foreign  policy  is  best  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  retained  strong  bi¬ 
partisan  support  in  that  field. 

In  the  field  of  national  affairs  he  has  so 
far  shown  excellent  ability  to  cooperate  with 
the  Republican  Congress.  He  is  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  in  his  fiscal  policy  in  insist¬ 
ing  on  balancing  the  budget  for  the  current 
year  which  he  has  done  not  by  Republican 
support  but  through  Democratic  efforts. 
The  President  now  insists  on  keeping  it  bal¬ 
anced  for  the  year  ahead  under  the  appro¬ 
priations  of  the  present  Congress.  Likewise, 
he  has  been  sound  in  insisting  on  debt  re¬ 
duction  before  tax  reduction.  In  many  other 
ways  he  has  shown  that  he  realizes  our  Na¬ 
tion  must  make  itself  ever  stronger  on  the 
home  front,  both  for  our  own  sake  and  so 
that  our  world  prestige  may  be  retained  and 
enlarged.  In  short,  he  is  making  a  record 
as  a  great  and  good  President,  winning  the 
strong  approval  of  his  people  as  shown  by 
the  current  public  opinion  polls,  the  reaction 
of  press  and  radio,  and  other  unmistakable 
Indications  such  as  the  overwhelming  Demo¬ 
cratic  victory  in  Chicago  last  week.  His 
philosophy  seems  to  be  just  the  prescription 
that  our  Nation  needs  in  these  troublesome 
times  of  heavy  postwar  domestic  problems 
and  nervous  strain  in  world  affairs  while  we 
make  the  greatest  effort  of  all  time  to  work 
out  with  other  nations  a  successful  formula 
for  world  peace. 

This  being  entirely  a  Democratic,  occasion, 
there  is  little  need  to  discuss  our  friendly 
opponents,  the  Republicans.  jErast  Novem¬ 
ber  they  were  throwing  up  their  hats  and 
making  happy  reckless  promises  right  and 
left  in  a  fashion  which  we  /had  not  seen  for 
the  last  14  years.  I  thinkAt  is  fair  comment 
to  say  that  since  Congress  met  their  joy  has 
largely  abated.  In  the  more  than  3  months 
of  the  current  sessiq/i,  they  have  not  com¬ 
mended  themselves,  to  the  people  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  by  showing  ability  to  work  together  on 
any  construction/program.  Perhaps  they  will 
learn  as  the  session  grows  older,  and  the 
Nation  will  better  off  if  they  do.  Up  to 
this  time,  however,  they  have  been  split  wide 
apart  on  such  fundamental  matters  as  the 
size  of  thb  national  budget  on  which  subject 
their  IJouse  and  Senate  leaders  have  been 
wrangling  in  conference  for  6  weeks.  Simi¬ 
larly;  they  have  not  been  able  to  take  com¬ 
mon  ground  on  whether  to  give  first  place  to 
debt  payment  or  tax  reduction,  or  on  whether 
to  support  the  activities  of  the  armed  forces 


without  material  cuts  or  to  cut  them  heavily. 

After  some  weeks  they  are  still  debating 
amongst  themselves  in  conference  as  to  what 
form  the  obviously  necessary  portal-to-portal 
bill  will  take.  They  are  still  laboring  in  com¬ 
mittee  to  determine  what  their  labor  policy 
will  be,  or  whether  they  will  have  a  labor 
policy. 

They  have  brought  to  the  floor  their  serious 
disagreement  regarding  reciprocal-trade 
agreements  and  on  the  question  whether 
they  will  go  back  to  the  isolationism  with 
which  many  of  them  dallied  until  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  They  have,  likewise,  brought  to  the 
floor  their  disagreement  as  to  whether  they 
will  stand  by  the  wise  decision  of  the  last 
Congress  to  entrust  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  to  civilians.  I  think  the  good 
humored  jibe  of  Senator  Tydings,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  to  the  effect  that  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  are  like  unto  -the  army  that 
marched  up  hill,  and  turned  around,  and 
marched  right  down  again  was  a  rather 
truthful  description  of  what  they  have  been 
doing  this  first  3  months  and  10  days  of  the 
session. 

As  to  what  they  will  do  from  now  on  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  Whatever  they  may  do  we 
should  never  expect  to  win  on  Republican 
blunders  but  on  the  merits  of  our  own  serv-  /  can  workingman  -is  employed  at  fair 


some  of  the  abuses  for  which  they  wei?e 
responsible.  But  this  omnibus  bill  cpfi- 
tains  many  provisions  which  arer  in¬ 
tended  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
trade-unions,  if  not  the  very(  unions 
themselves  and  not,  as  its  supporters  so 
piously  claim,  to  promote  improved  rela¬ 
tions  between  capital  and  labor. 

Those  in  and  out  of  this  House  who 
have  long  been  listed  as  enemies  of  labor 
unions  are  the  most  ardent  and  vocifer¬ 
ous  supporters  of  the' bill. 

If  it  should  become  law  it  would  set 
off  a  series  of  confects  between  labor  and 
industry  which  jsrould  make  some  of  our 
recent  serious ^rikes  appear  like  minor 
disturbances., 

It  is  a  phy  indeed  that  the  supporters 
of  this  biy  are  so  short-sighted  that  they 
cannot  s^e  that  the  reduced  earning  and 
living  Standards  of  the  workers  of  this 
Natiofi  which  would  inevitably  follow, 
woyld  also  affect  the  very  people  in 
whose  behalf  the  bill  was  introduced. 
.Business  succeeds  best  when  the  Ameri- 


t  ice.  It  is  already  crystal  clear  that  between; 
now  and  November  of  next  year  we  Demo¬ 
crats  have  a  glowing  opportunity  to  Wep 
President  Truman  in  the  White  House- ^and 
regain  majority  control  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  provided  we  work  hard  together  on 
behalf  of  our  Nation  and  all  its  people,  stay¬ 
ing  close  to  the  traditional  principles  of  Jef¬ 
fersonian  democracy.  What  a  challenge  and 
what  an  opportunity  to  all  Democrats  every¬ 
where,  particularly  to  you  men  and  women 
of  Virginia — and  I  am  delighted  to  see  here 
tonight  so  many  ladles.  A  truly  Jeffersonian 
program  will  always  have  special  appeal  for 
women.  / 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Democrats 
of  this  great  commonwealth,  under  the 
sound  leadership  pt  your  splendid  governor, 
your  outstanding  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  Efficient  leaders  of  your  State 
party  organization,  may  fully  throw  the  great 
weight  of  the  democracy  of  Virginia  into  the 
fight  to  make  such  an  unsurpassable  show¬ 
ing  of  service  for  our  country  in  these  next 
19  months  that  the  Nation  will  Joyfully  and 
confidently  return  to  full  responsibility  in 
the  White  House  and  in  Congress  our  party, 
the  progressive  party,  the  Democratic  Party 
founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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wages  and  under  decent  conditions. 


Mr.  Baruch’s  Address  to  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature 


The  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  F.  RAYFIEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1947 

Mr.  RAYFIEL.  H.  R.  3020,  the  so- 
called  Hartley  bill,  now  before  this  House 
for  consideration,  could  not  have  been 
a  more  vicious  bill  if  it  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  most  notorious  labor- 
baiters  in  the  country.  It  nullifies  the 
gains  which  labor  has  made,  only  after 
the  most  desperate  battles,  covering  more 
than  a  generation.  It  is  virtually  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  Democratic  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  will  condone  some  of 
the  acts  which  have  been  committed  by 
a  few  labor  officials,  and  many  would 
support  a  bill  designed  to  eliminate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  17  ( legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  there  was  un¬ 
veiled  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  a  portrait  of  the  Honorable 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  work  in  the  war  effort, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  devotion  to, 
and  many  charitable  and  gracious  things 
he  has  done  for,  his  native  State  of 
South  Carolina.  On  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Baruch  addressed  the  joint  assembly.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his  re¬ 
marks  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

If  this  portrait  could  speak,  it  would  be 
saying  what  lies  so  deeply  In  my  heart — 
home  again!  Not  from  a  foreign  shore,  for 
I  have  lived  for  nearly  70  years  amidst  that 
most  generous,  tolerant,  kindly,  patriotic 
people  in  the  world's  capital — New  York  City. 

But  you  are  my  people.  This  is  the  land 
of  my  birth,  where  my  forebears,  together 
with  yours,  shared  hardships  that  were  bitter 
from  the  earliest  days  down  through  the  lost 
cause.  They  fought  and  died  for  their  prin¬ 
ciples  with  a  bravery  never  exceeded  any¬ 
where. 

Defeated,  we  accepted  that  defeat.  Al¬ 
though  the  victors  placed  unnecessary  hard¬ 
ships  upon  us,  we  rose  from  the  ruins  left 
by  Sherman  to  a  wider  and  widening  life, 
economically  and  spiritually.  There  was  no 
friendly  government  to  give  a  helping  hand 
or  to  lend  us  money.  The  scallywags  and 
carpetbaggers  saw  to  that.  But  nothing 
could  conquer  the  spirit  of  our  people.  As 
we  did  then,  we  can  do  again.  I  believe  the 
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American  people  will  rise  to  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  dangers  which  face  us  now. 

And  this  thought  is  true  of  other  nations, 
too.  .England  and  the  English  people  are  not 
finished.  A  nation  which  stood  magnificent¬ 
ly  the  dreadful  trials  of  war  will  not  quail 
at  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  its  after- 
math.  The  vast  opportunities  offered  to 
Britain  by  tire  elimination  of  the  sweated 
labor  of  Germany  and  Japan  will  be  grasped 
by  her,  to  make  the  world  an  easier  place 
in  which  to  live; 

From  the  time  man  appeared  from  the 
obscurity  of  earlier .  aeons  to  become  the 
commanding  figure  among  living  things,  his 
existence  depended  upon  his  ability  to  adapt 
natural  laws — whether  they  be  physical  or 
economic — to  his  use.  That  is  still  the 
primal  problem  of  our  -\frqrld — to  prevail 
against  animals  and  insects;  starvation,  dis¬ 
ease,  weather — and  above  all— his  own  in¬ 
credible  folly — war.  Many  advances  have 
been  made  in  science,  but  little  headway  in 
controlling  economic  factors.  There  is  still 
the  threat  to  our  system  of  ups  and  'downs — 
plenty  and  want — boom  and  bust.  \ 

Perhaps  the  first  World  War  could  nothave 
been  averted.  Who  is  there  to  say  that ’the 
Second  World  War — with  all  the  danger  sig¬ 
nals  shown — could  not  have  been  averted  by 
adequate  readiness  and  alertness  of  action,  *, 
for  war  had  indicated  its  coming  as  surely 
as  that  the  day  follows  the  night.  Yet  the 
world  refused  to  face  the  inevitable.  So, 
when  the  enemy  struck,  we  were  unpre¬ 
pared — militarily,  economically-,  and  spirit¬ 
ually.  We  had  refused  to  learn  the  lessons 
of  the  preceding  war.  We  fumbled  and 
stumbled — industrially  and  financially — 
without  taking  heed  of  the  mistakes  we  had 
made. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  only  less  his¬ 
tory  teaches  us  is  that  it  teaches  us  no  les-  - 
son.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  mostly  be¬ 
cause  people  do  not  read  history.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  it  so  in  contemplating  this  second 
catastrophe  into  which  we  were  thrust  and 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  now  handling 
the  problems  resulting  from  its  aftermath. 

On  the  martial  side  of  World  War  II  the 
spirit  of  America  rose  in  a  mighty  effort. 
We  fended  for  ourselves  and  provided  for 
our  friends.  Nothing  they  needed  was  too 
much  for  us  to  give,  for  what  we  did  for 
them  we  were  doing  for  ourselves  and  for 
the  common  cause. 

Our  war  was  fought  on  fronts  15,000  miles 
away  from  each  other.  Never  in  the  history 
of  mankind  have  there  been  such  military 
achievements.  Marshall,  MacArthur,  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Arnold,  Pattpn,  Stillwell,  King,  Hal¬ 
sey,  Nimitz,  Mitscher,  and  all  the  young  men 
and  women  in  our  armed  forces  added  new 
and  great  glory  to  America.  The  civilians 
and  workers  at  home  did  their  magnificent 
share,  showing  that  the  greatest  form  of 
efficiency  is  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  a 
free  people.  You,  in  South  Carolina/ took  a 
great  part  for  you  were  always  in  the  front 
with  volunteers.  Finally,  the  genius  of  our 
scientists,  our  engineers,  our  industrialists, 
produced  the  supreme  weapon  of  all  time — 
the  atomic  bomb.  That  we  shall  never  give 
away,  until  and  unless  security  for  us  and 
for  the  world  is  established.  Until  that  time 
comes,  the  United  States  will  remain  the 
guardian  of  safety.  We  can  be  trusted  with 
that  solemn  responsibility.  Only  two  coun¬ 
tries — really  only  one — have  dissented  from 
that  declaration — Russia  and  its  satellite,  Po¬ 
land,  which  abstained  from  supporting  the 
American  atomic’  plan. 

So  much  for  the  past. 

I  wish  I  ebuld  say  that  the  immediate 
future  looks'  bright.  But  it  is  not  entirely 
black.  The  future  of  ourselves,  in  fact  of 
the  world,  lies  within  our  grasp.  The  Nazis 
made  a  thorough  job  of  scorching  the  earth 
physically,  economically,  and  spiritually. 
They  destroyed  men’s  faith  in  their  fellow 
men;  in  their  governments;  in  their  ability 
to  do  for  themselves;  and  in  the  spiritual 
Values  of  life. 


There  is  no  place  left  to  which  to  turn 
for  regeneration  except  to  America.  We  must 
answer  that  call  or  we  shall  fail  civilization 
in  its  most  tragic  moment,  and  thus  fail 
ourselves.  We  cannot  do  it  by  loans,  grants, 
subsidies-,  bonuses,  or  pious  resolves.  We 
can  do  it  only  by  showing  the  real  might  of 
America — by  justice;  by  helpfulness  which 
insists  upon  self-help,  and  finally,  by  pro¬ 
duction  and  still  more  production.  Then 
will  come  a  respite  in  which  the  world  may 
bind  its  wounds.  Then  man  will  find  work 
so  that  he  and  those  dear  to  him  may  live 
in  a  manner  of  his  own  choosing. 

We  are  called  upon  from  every  direction. 
Can  we  answer  all  the  calls?  Not  long  ago  I 
asked  for  an  inventory  of  America’s  resources. 
I  wanted  this  country  to  know  what  it  has 
to  give  before  it  promises  aid.  If  we  find  we 
haven’t  enough  to  help  everybody,  we  then 
must  help  those"  who  can  most  readily  help 
themselves. 

After  the  First  World  War,  I  urged  that  the 
peoples  be  helped  to  go  back  to  work.  Who, 
if  left  alone,  is  not  eager  to  work,  if  through 
his  labor,  he  lives  under  better  conditions  in 
body  and  spirit?  That  is  the  way  to  gain 
self-respect  and  regain  human  dignity — de¬ 
liberately  destroyed  by  totalitarianism,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  label  it  wears. 

Never  has  there  been  such  schisms  be¬ 
tween  segments  of  society.  Never  has  labo; 
been  so  powerful.  And  now  it  must  use  that 
power  through  leadership  in  cooperation/or 
lose,  that  power.  / 

Today,  as  30  years  ago,  the  need  is  p/fesent. 
The  same  call  is  heard.  Let  all  of  us/go  back 
to  work— to  work,  not  for  war,  but  fot  peace — 
to  work  under  a  system  that  gi^es  each  a 
share  of  the  wealth  he  produces'. 

We  will  find  that  work  will  dolve  many  of 
the  problems’  threatening  security — the  in¬ 
terrupted  productivity  in  America;  the  lack 
of  coal  in  Britain;  the  deficiency  of  the  food 
and  other  life  supplies  fii  Europe.  Even  the 
spirit  of  the  savage  enemy  countries  will  be 
bettered  by  bettering/their  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  And  that  can  be  done  only  by  work. 

One  of  the  world’s  delusions  is  that  the 
world  can  be  set,-Tight  by  borrowing  money. 
It  can  get  going  only  if  men  work.  If  we 
accept  the  cliallenge  to  preserve  civiliza¬ 
tion,  it  means  greater  effort — greater  even 
than  that  exerted  during  the  war.  It  will 
be  without  the  fanfare  of  war.  It  means 
sweat  and  thrift  to  make  the  things  the 
world  '  needs  to  start  anew,  the  physical 
things  which  it  must  have  in  order  tq  feed, 
clothe  and  house  the  peoples — to  educate, 
spiritualize,  medicated,  transport  and  enter¬ 
tain  them.  Work  is  the  alchemist  that 
'  changes  drudgery  into  joy.  That  is  every 
man’s  goal — that  is  every  man’s  right. 

But  we  might  as  well  look  facts  in  the 
face;  We  cannot  achieve  our  purpose  with 
the  present  hours  and  limitations  on  work. 
Men  and  women  will  have  to  work  longer 
and  harder  for  some  time  to  come  in  order 
to  catch  up  with  the  ravages  of  war,  if 
we  are  to  regain  our  heritage;  if  we  are 
again  to  be  the  Missioners  of  Hope  and  be 
rewarded  for  effort. 

During  the  war  I  always  contended  the 
6  days  a  week  and  8  hours  a  day  was  the 
fastest  pace  at  which  we  could  go  in  a  long 
war.  That,  too,  would  be  the  limit  for  peace. 
But  if  we  adopted,  wholeheartedly  a  5%  -day, 
44-hour  week,  with  no  strikes  or  lay-off,  to 
January  1,  1949,  the  result  would  be  electri¬ 
fying. 

Production  would  flow  smoothly;  a  sense 
of  security  would  return  to  worker  and  em¬ 
ployer;  and  the  reaction  upon  the  economy 
of  the  world  would  be  deep  and  lasting. 
Until  we  have  unity;  until  we  straighten  out 
and  solve  our  own  problems  of  production, 
and  have  internal  stability,  there  is  no  basis 
on  which  the  world  can  renew  itself  physi¬ 
cally  or  spiritually. 

And  upon  this  change  in  our  material  out¬ 
look,  there  would  follow  a  change  in  our 
sense  of  security.  Make  no  mistake;  our 
military  lines  are  no  stronger  than  the  in¬ 


dustry  behind  them.  Unless  we  work,  w»' 
shall  see  a  vast  inflation;  unless  we  work, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain  our  clffim 
to  power.  That  would  be  the  greatest  blow 
we  could  receive,  for  it  would  strip  us  of 
our  strength  to  preserve  our  way  of  life. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived;  we  are  today  in  the 
midst  of  a  cold  war.  Our  enemies  are  to  be 
found  abroad  and  at  home,  ftet  us  never 
forget  this. 

Our  unrest  is  the  heart  of  their  success. 
The  peace  of  the  world  is  *ne  hope  and  the 
goal  of  our  political  system;  it  is  the  despair 
and  defeat  of  those  who^tand  against  us. 

We  can  depend  only/on  ourselves.  One  by 
one  our  allies  are — odthey  think  they  are — 
exhausted.  That  gleans  they  stop  work. 
But  usually  we  find  that  exhaustion  is  the 
result  of  stopping  work  and  not  the  other 
way  around.  That  can  happen  here.  Don’t 
let  us  be  sucked  into  the  maelstrom. 

Be  sure  offthis:  Today  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  an  engulfing  inflation.  There  is  only  one 
way  outy  That  is  by  work. 

The  more  we  produce,  the  less  will  be  the 
cost  of  living;  the  more  things  we  can  buy; 
the /Easier  will  be  the  building  up  of  our  re¬ 
sets,  physical,  financial,  and  spiritual,  too, 
we  shall  be  free  of  worry,  the  absence  of 
vhich  is  a  sense  of  security. 

As  I  say  this,  there  comes  to  my  mind,  as 
support,  the  motto  of  our  native  State : 
Animals  opibusque  parati — ready  in  soul  and 
resources. 

And  now  I  close  by  saying  that  no  greater 
compliment  could  have  been  paid  me  than 
to  hang  my  picture  in  the  legislative  cham¬ 
ber  of  my  motherland.  From  her  sprang 
men  great  in  the  beginnings  of  America — the 
Rutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Lynches,  Hey¬ 
wards,  Middletons,  Laurens.  And  in  more 
recent  days,  a  great  Senator,  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  and  Secretary  of  State,  James  F. 
Byrnes,  has  added  his  name  to  the  im¬ 
mortals. 

South  Carolina — I  thrill  at  the  name.  De¬ 
serving  her  place  in  history,  by  her  years 
and  efforts,  she  remains  forever  young  in 
her  determination  to  do  even  better  in  the 
time  to  come.  And  to  that,  as  one  of  her 
proud  sons,  I  pledge,  as  did  our  forefathers, 
my  life,  my  fortune,  and  my  sacred  honor. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  17  ( legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24) ,  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  March  29  issue 
of  America,  which  is  a  Catholic  review 
of  the  week.  The  editorial,  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  President’s  suggestions  for  aid 
to  Greece,  indicates  the  belief  that  this 
is  the  best  means  available  of  keeping  us 
out  of  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SUMMONS  TO  INTERVENTION 

Why  is  there  so  much  disturbance  over  the 
President’s  request  for  three  perfectly  obvi¬ 
ous  things?  He  asked  that  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  be  assisted  in  a  moment  of  extreme 
emergency;  that  trained  American  civilian 
and  military  men  be  sent  to  these  countries 
to  aid  in  reconstruction;  and  that  the  plan 
be  put  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Furious  congressional  debates  are  prognosti¬ 
cated;  though  it  is  our  guess  that  most  of 
the  debates  will  be  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  record.  No  clear  alternative  to  the 
President’s  demands  has  been  proposed,  for 
none  is  at  hand.  The  bitter  pill  may  be 
sugar-coated  by  a  few  amendments  and  re¬ 
strictions,  but  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
swallow  the  medicine. 

The  nub  of  the  situation  is  that  inter¬ 
vention  has  now  definitely  come  to  stay. 
The  President  has  no  illusions  on  this  point; 
he  realizes  the  implications  of  what  he  is 
doing.  And  the  same  is  painfully  evident  to 
his  isolationist  critics,  as  it  is  to  Pravda  and 
Izvestia.  Once  more  a  frantic  attempt  will 
be  made  to  ascribe  an  inevitably  necessary 
intervention  to  any  convenient  scapegoat— 
to  Fascist  influence,  to  the  New  Deal,  to  Wall 
Street,  to  anything  but  the  plain  and  evident 
truth.  This  truth  is  that  a  desperate  emer¬ 
gency  threatens  the  security  and  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  our  country.  Delay  in  action  is  a 
fatal  waste  of  opportunity.  Much  sooner 
than  we  imagine  we  may  be  bitterly  reproach¬ 
ing  ourselves  for  neglecting  it,  as  the  world 
reproached  itself  after  Munich. 

The  President  is  not  "dragging  us  into 
war,”  but  is  using  the  best  means  available 
here  and  now  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  prompt  action  is  not  taken 
to  preserve  the  political  independence  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  to  provide  some 
sort  of  first  aid  in  an  economic  sense  to 
Greece,  we  shall  find  arrayed  against  us  a 
rejuvenated  military  machine,  a  huge  ac¬ 
complished  fact  of  a  Soviet -dominated  and 
Soviet-occupied  Europe,  and  a  prostrate 
Britain.  We  are  not  seeking  war,  but  taking 
the  only  possible  step  to  keep  war  from  seek¬ 
ing  and  annihilating  us. 

Equally  futile  is  the  argument  that  by 
aiding  Greece  and  Turkey  we  are  conferring 
approval  upon  a  Fascist  regime  or  a  cor¬ 
rupt  government.  “The  extension  of  aid  by 
this  country,”  says  the  President,  “does  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  condones  every¬ 
thing  that  the  Greek  Government  has  done 
or  will  do.”  We  have  always  condemned  ex¬ 
tremists  of  right  or  left.  But  we  are  facing 
squarely  the  question  whether  free  institu¬ 
tions  of  any  sort  can  survive.  “This  is  no 
more  than  a  recognition  that  totalitarian 
regimes  imposed  on  free  peoples,  by  direct  or 
indirect  aggression,  undermine  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  international  peace  and  hence  the 
security  of  the  United  States.” 

If  the  President’s  course  is  adopted,  will 
there  be  further  demands  upon  the  money 
and  the  manpower  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  with  bindred  situations  in  Korea,  in 
Hungary,  or  in  other  danger  spots  all  over 
the  world?  Quite  likely  there  will  be,  and 
these  will  continue  so  long  as  a  certain 
amount  of  boasting  and  bluffing  is  allowed  to 
have  its  way.  But  this  is  not  “embarking 
upon  Imperialism,”  or  any  such  fantastic 
notion.  Nor  have  we  been  forced  to  “em¬ 
bark”  upon  intervention  by  any  cunning 
schemes  or  ambitious  administrations,  past 
or  present.  The  simple  fact  is  that  in  the 
last  30  years  the  immense  evolution  of  the 
modern  world  and  the  phenomenal  rise  of 
totalitarianism  have  placed  the  United  States 
in  a  position  of  dominance  and  leadership 
where  we  now  have  only  two  courses  open  to 
us;  to  intervene  actively — through  economic 
aid  and  political  power— in  every  region  of 
the  wrold  where  freedom  is  threatened,  or  be 
resigned  to  our  own  and  the  world’s 
destruction. 

The  President’s  brusque  unveiling  of  this 
stark  alternative  has  thrown  the  pink  lib¬ 
erals  and  the  “muddled  conservatives” — iso¬ 
lationists  and  reactionaries — into  a  common 
fellowship  reminiscent  of  the  Hitler-Stalin 
pact.  But  decision  can  no  longer  be  post¬ 
poned.  Only  when  America  faces  her  full 
duty  in  the  present  can  she  hope  in  the 
future  to  be  part  of  a  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  world. 


Don’t  Delay:  Speed  Greek  Aid  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  17  ( legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  ap¬ 
pearing  in  today’s  issue  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  entitled  “Don’t  Delay: 
Speed  Greek  Aid  Bill.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor¬ 
ial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

don’t  delay:  speed  Greek  aid  bill 

Prompt  and  unanimous  approval  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
$400,000,000  Greco-Turkish  aid  program 
stands  as  further  heartening  recognition  of 
the  urgency  of  this  issue. 

It  is  highly  reassuring,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  need  for  affirmative  action  by  this 
country  to  help  stem  the  march  of  commu¬ 
nism  abroad,  that  the  House  committee,  like 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a 
few  days  ago,  has  wasted  no  time  on  this  im¬ 
perative  matter. 

In  addition,  the  House  group’s  action  repre¬ 
sents  an  official  answer  to  Henry  Wallace,  who 
has  been  denouncing  President  Truman’s 
proposal — and  the  peaceful  aims  of  the 
United  States  Government — to  the  British 
public. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Tom  C.  Clark,  in  his  Philadelphia  speech 
the  other  night,  gave  a  substantial  if  indirect 
boost  to  the  proposal  for  help  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  when  he  declared  that  anyone  “who 
tells  the  people  of  Europe  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  a  ruthless  imperialism 
and  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  tells  a  lie.” 

Thus,  without  mentioning  names,  the 
Attorney  General  handed  a  stinging  rebuke 
not  only  to  Wallace  but  to  other  Americans, 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  who  are  trying  to 
scuttle  the  Truman  plan  by  charging  that 
this  country,  in  moving  for  political  freedom 
in  Europe,  is  following  the  pattern  of  aggres¬ 
sion. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts. 
The  plain  question  involved  is  whether  pre¬ 
ventive  steps  against  a  form  of  actual  aggres¬ 
sion — the  imposing  by  a  great  and  powerful 
nation  of  its  will  upon  relatively  weak  coun¬ 
tries — shall  be  taken  now,  while  there  is 
time  and  opportunity  to  make  them  count, 
or  whether  to  await  an  indefinite  future  when 
the  damage  already  done  to  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope  might  be  irreparable. 

There  is  nothing  to  show,  as  of  this  date, 
that  the  Soivet  Union  has  changed  or  even 
modified  its  expansionist  policies.  On  the 
contrary,  only  within  the  last  few  days  has 
come  new  evidence,  through  Associated  Press 
dispatches,  of  a  Moscow-directed  super¬ 
administration  of  the  Balkans  which  pur¬ 
portedly  controls  military  operations  beyond 
the  Greek  border  and  dominates  political 
thought  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Albania. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  such  charges 
as  these.  What  is  new,  however,  is  the  de¬ 
tailed  disclosure  of  the  organization  of 
Moscow-trained  men  and  women  who 
allegedly  get  their  orders  from  the  Kremlin 
and  have  put  in  operation  a  superstate  that 
functions  with  the  approval  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

That  Marshal  Tito,  of  Yugosliavia,  is  said  to 
be  a  leader  in  this  imperialist,  pro-Commu- 
nist  set-up  is  no  surprise  to  Americans. 

But  the  point  is  that  if  neither  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  to  make  a  real  start 


for  world  stability  nor  the  peace-striving 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
have  caused  the  Moscow  Politburo  to  check 
its  expansionist  ambitions,  there  is  need  for 
the  utmost  speed  if  the  United  States  hopes 
to  accomplish  anything  whatever  for  the 
preservation  of  Independence  in  eastern 
Europe. 

The  first  requirement  now  is  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  in  Congress  to  provide  aid  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  should  carry  a  connecting  link 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  amended 
Vandenberg  plan,  now  in  the  Senate  bill, 
but  not  yet  incorporated  in  the  House  bill, 
would  permit  the  United  Nations  to  have  a 
part  in  ending  American  aid  if  or  when  the 
need  for  aid  passes.  Such  a  link  between 
American  and  United  Nations  procedures  is 
essential. 

The  second  requirement  is  for  both  House 
and  Senate  to  push  the  aid  program  to  enact¬ 
ment  with  all  possible  dispatch.  This  is 
not  the  time  for  dilatory  tactics  in  the  House 
or  filibusters  in  the  Senate.  It  is  time  for 
prompt,  wholehearted  action  by  Congress  to 
promote,  through  this  measure,  the  economic 
upbuilding  of  Europe  and  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace. 


Statement  of  Principles  Dealing  With 
Labor-Management  Relations 
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OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE ‘BEN  ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  17  ( legislative  cfay  of 
tnday,  March  24) ,  19471 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous\consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  aji  editorial 
headed  “The?  Chamber’s  Formula,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  April  12  issue  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  (The  editorial  states  that 
under  the  auspices  of  thef  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Pittsburgh  a/group  of  lead¬ 
ers  representing', both  management  and 
labor  unions  havAdrafted  a  statement  of 
principles  dealings  wittf  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations.  \  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prated  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  CHAMBER’S  FORMULA 
Under  the  auspices' of  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  a  group  of  l/adersYrepresenting  both 
management  and  l/bor  unions  have  drafted 
a  statement  of  principles  doling  with  labor- 
management  relations. 

This  statemeiyf  apparently  is  designed  as 
a  general  document  on  which  the  sponsors 
hope  all  labor  mnions  and  al\  employers  in 
this  area  will  Agree. 

There  is,  a  matter  of  fact,  Yiothing  new 
in  the  statement.  The  principles  it  enun¬ 
ciates  eithe/  are  already  accepted  or  should 
be  generally  accepted. 

Only  th A  most  obsolete  minds  Vither  in 
unions  oi/in  management  could  fail  to  agree 
on  all  of/the  10  points  set  out  in  trie  cham¬ 
ber  of  dommerce  statement. 

The  significance  of  these  principles  does 
not  liarin  their  originality.  They  have  been 
standard  objectives  since  labor-management 
relatrens  began.  And  by  now  all  hand^s  at 
leas/  give  lip  service  to  them.  Hardly  £ny- 
dares  eschew  any  of  them, 
lespite  this,  they  are  not  universally  »e- 
sptected. 

For  instance,  violation  of  contracts  is  an 
old  story.  Both  employers  and  unions  have! 
been  accused  of  it.  In  many  cases  the  breach 
has  been  all  too  obvious. 
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So,  if  the  higher-ups  of  management  and 
unions  will  adopt  these  principles  in  good 
faith,  as  suggested  by  the  group  which  drafted 
them,  it  will  be  a  long  step  toward  more 
constructive  industrial  relations  in  this  area. 

Neither  side  need  hesitate  about  accepting 
these  p'ripciples.  While  they  are  spread  out 
over  10  Specific  points,  they  all  add  up  to 
one  thing  \  The  right  of  every  man  to  free 
choice  of  hik  course  and  the  dignity  of  his 
person.  \ 

Once  such  principles  are  instilled  in  the 
minds  and  heartSpf  the  leaders  on  both  sides, 
once  it  becomes  -possible  to  accept  them 
honestnly  and  trustfully,  the  way  will  be 
cleared  to  decency  and  sincerity  in  labor 
relations.  \ 

From  then  on  the  paw  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  the  road  to  more  abundant  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  relatively  e^sy. 


The  Loyalty  Order 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK? 

OP 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  17  ( legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24) ,  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
thoughtful  and  incisive  critique  of  the 
recent  loyalty  order  by  four  brilliant  jur¬ 
ists  on  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  It  appeared  as  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on  Sun¬ 
day,  April  13,  1947.  Because  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  character  of  the  writers,  the 
editor  of  the  Times  prefaced  the  letter 
with  an  introductory  note,  which  I  also 
wish  to  insert. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  introductory  note  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  Loyalty  Order — Procedure  Termed 
Inadequate  and  Defects  Pointed  Out 

(Of  the  writers  of  the  following  letter,  Mr. 
Griswold  is  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School; 
Mr.  Scott,  an  authority  on  the  law  of  trusts; 
Mr.  Katz  and  Mr.  Chafee,  who  served  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  are  professors  of  law  at  that 
school.)  / 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

The  moral  and  political  validity  of/the 
Executive  order  "prescribing  procedui/s  for 
the  administration  of  an  employee '^loyalty 
program  in  the  executive  branch  of he  Gov¬ 
ernment”  will  be  measured  by  its  efficacy  in 
achieving  its  twin  purposes.  As  stated,  these 
are:  to  afford  “maximum  prote;etion  *  •*  * 

[to]  the  United  States  against’ infiltration  of 
disloyal  persons  into  the  ranks  of  its  em¬ 
ployees,”  and  to  afford  "equal  protection  from 
unfounded  accusations  qf  disloyalty  *  *  * 
[to]  the  loyal  employees  of  the  Government.” 

It  is  possible  so  to  administer  the  order 
as  to  accomplish  these  ends.  It  is  also  possi¬ 
ble  so  to  administer  the  order  as  to  miss 
genuine  culprits, .victimize  innocent  persons, 
discourage  entry  into  the  public  service  and 
leave  both  th/g  Government  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  ymh  a  hangover  sense  of  futility 
and  indignity. 

The  nature  of  the  administration  will 
hinge  upon  the  procedures  to  be  followed. 
This  is  the  nub  of  the  business.  Here,  as 
so  often  in  our  history,  moral  and  political 
issues  come  to  focus  in  a  question  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  Although  the  order  purports  to 
prescribe  a  procedure,  the  prescription  is 
shadowy  and  incomplete. 


Conceivably,  the  silences  of  the  draftsmen 
may  be  redeemed  by  wisdom  in  execution. 
At  this  time,  however,  we  can  only  appraise 
the  order  according  to  its  terms.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  actually  described  is  quite  inade¬ 
quate.  It  fails  to  take  due  account  of  the 
gravity  of  the  sanctions  invoked  against  a 
person  to  whom  the  prohibitions  of  the 
order  may  be  deemed  to  apply.  It  fails  to 
draw  upon  the  cumulative  experience  of 
courts  and  administrative  agencies.  It  fails 
also  to  give  effect  to  the  conception  of  sound 
administrative  procedure  reflected  in  the 
very  recently  enacted  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedure  Act. 

MEANING  OF  DISMISSAL 

It  is  imperative  to  keep  clearly  in  mind 
what  a  dismissal  under  the  order  means. 
Far  more  is  involved  than  the  loss  of  job. 
It  means  that: 

1.  The  person  dismissed  will  be  denied  all 
opportunity  for  employment  anywhere  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

2.  As  a  practical  consequence,  he  will  also 
lose  almost  all  possibility  of  finding  employ¬ 
ment  within  any  State  or  municipal  govern¬ 
ment. 

3.  Also,  he  will  encounter  special  difficul¬ 
ties  in  obtaining  emplqyment  in  private  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Consider  the  case  of  one  who,  for  20 
,30  years — his  entire  mature  life — has  works 
the  Forestry  Service,  or  the  Bureau/ of 
Xitfmal  Industry  of  the  Department  oy  Ag¬ 
riculture,  or  the  Postal  Service,  or  the  JJureau 
of  Standards,  or  the  Tennessee  Va/ey  Au- 
thorityv  To  deny  him  all  opportunity  for 
employn^ent  in  governmental  service,  Fed¬ 
eral,  Statk  or  municipal,  is  to  jdeprive  him 
of  the  on\  means  of  livelihood  for  which 
he  has  any  training  or  expedience. 

The  tested  \visdom  of  o ya  tradition  and 
national  experience  dictate  that  no  sanction 
so  drastic  shall  ne  applied  save  after  adju¬ 
dication  of  wrongdoing  based  upon  a  full 
hearing  before  responsible  and  impartial 
public  officers,  wha\e  not  themselves  in 
fear  of  losing  the}/  ow\  jobs. 

The  Executive  order  pr^ides  for  a  hearing 
of  sorts  before’'  a  "loyalty  board”  in  the 
particular  department  or  V  agency,  whose 
members  are^to  be  appointecnby  the  depart¬ 
mental  or  .agency  head  from  Rhe  personnel 
of  the  department  or  agency.  Since  Cabinet 
officers  and  other  senior  personnel  are  un¬ 
likely  /a  have  either  the  time  or  \he  taste 
for  stfch  service,  the  membership  vntf  tend 
to  be  drawn  from  third  or  fourth  lii\  em¬ 
ployees,  who  will  themselves  feel  non^too 
p^cure. 

EVIDENCE  AT  HEARING 

And  the  nature  of  the  hearing?  The  sus-' 
pected  "officer  or  employe  shall  be  served 
with  a  written  notice  of  such  hearing  in 
sufficient  time,  and  shall  be  informed  therein 
of  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  him  in 
sufficient  detail,  so  that  he  will  be  enabled 
to  prepare  his  defense.”  So  far,  good.  But — 
“The  charges  shall  be  stated  as  specifically 
and  completely  as,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
employing  department  or  agency,  security 
considerations  permit.” 

The  accused  is  also  given  a  “right  to  reply 
to  such  charges  in  writing,”  and  a  “right 
to  appear  before  such  board  personally,  to 
be  accompanied  by  counsel  or  representatives 
of  his  own  choosing,  and  to  present  evidence 
on  his  behalf.  *  *  *”  There  the  prescrip¬ 

tion  ends.  There  is  no  provision  that  the 
accused  shall  be  confronted  by  such  evidence 
as  there  may  be  to  support  the  charges 
against  him,  so  that  he  may  undertake  to  re¬ 
but  it.  Indeed,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
the  evidence  against  him  shall  be  introduced 
at  the  hearing  at  all. 

No  provision  is  made  for  a  detailed  record 
of  the  hearing  or,  for  that  matter,  for  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  any  kind.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  the  findings  of  the  loyalty  board  must 
be  supported  by  the  evidence.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  requirement  that  the  loyalty  board 
make  any  findings  whatever.  After  the 


“hearing,”  the  loyalty  board  makes  its  reco- 
ommendation  to  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency.  If  the  recommendation  is  for  re¬ 
moval  and  is  accepted  by  the  departmental 
head,  his  decision  is  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which,  after  review, 
makes  an  advisory  recommendation. 

Since  there  is  no  provision  for  a  record, 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
will  review  or  on  what  bqais.  The  order  is, 
moreover,  wholly  silent  as  to  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  by  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
upon  such  review.  The  membership  of  the 
Loyalty  Review  Boardris  to  be  appointed  from 
“officers  or  employees  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,"  presumably  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  / 

IMPALPABLE  STANDARD 

This  tells  /ts  own  tale,  but  the  tale  is  not 
yet  complqfe.  The  charges  against  the  sus¬ 
pected  public  officer  or  employee  will  derive 
their  significance  from  the  standards  of 
wrongdoing  defined  by  the  order.  The  gov¬ 
erning  standard  is  explicit.  “The  standard 
for /he  refusal  of  employment  or  the  removal 
fpom  employment  *  •  *  shall  be  that 

*  *  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  belief 

'that  the  person  involved  is  disloyal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.”  Even  in 
the  most  mature  and  most  careful  and  fairest 
of  hearings,  it  would  be  sufficiently  difficult 
for  the  defendant  to  come  to  grips  with  so 
impalpable  a  standard. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  "activities 
and  associations  of  an  *  *  *  employee 

which  may  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  determination  of  disloyalty  may  include 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  •  •  * 

Membership  in  affiliation  with  or  sympa¬ 
thetic  association  with  any  foreign  or  do¬ 
mestic  organization,  association,  movement, 
group,  or  combination  of  persons,  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  totalitarian, 
Fascist,  Communist,  or  subversive,  or  as  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  a  policy  of -advocating  or  approv¬ 
ing  the  commission  of  acts  of  force  or  vio¬ 
lence  to  deny  other  persons  their  rights  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
as  seeking  to  alter  the  form  of  government 
of  the  United  States  by  unconstitutional 
means.” 

Here  we  swim  in  a  sea  of  ambiguity.  Is 
the  Attorney  General’s  designation  to  be 
taken  as  final?  May  the  defendant  under¬ 
take  to  show’  that  a  group  with  which  he  -is 
sympathetically  associated  is  not  subversive, 
or  must  he  limit  his  defense  to  an  attempt 
to  show  that  he  has  no  connection  with  the 
organiza tion?  If  he  concedes  his  member¬ 
ship.  and  is  foreclosed  by  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral's  characterization  of  the  organization, 
^ill  this  he  taken  as  proof  that  he,  as  an  in- 
vidual,  is  likewise  subversive,  or  at  least  as 
reasonable  grounds  for  belief  that  he  is  dis- 
loyapS  Where  is  the  burden  of  proof?  Is  it 
on  tl\  accused? 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

These  Ire  questions  which  can  be  an¬ 
swered.  anck  answered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  bork  the  integrity  of  our  free  insti¬ 
tutions  and  real  istic  possibilities  of  control. 
The  task  is  ardtfous,  but  does  not  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  legskand  administrative  imag¬ 
ination  and  technique.  There  is  an  implica¬ 
tion  of  surrender  in\,be  apparent  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  elementary  requirements  that 
charges  be  supported,  that  issues  be  clearly 
defined,  that  the  burden Vf  proof  be  clearly 
assigned,  and  that  an  adjudication  must  be 
based  upon  evidence  with\which  the  de¬ 
fendant  has  been  confronted 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  order 
embodies  a  novel  variation  of  a  familiar  sys¬ 
tem  of  control — licensing.  In  effect,  the 
public  service  is  made  a  licensed  activity,  and 
a  public  officer  or  employee  dismissed  under 
the  order  is  in  the  position  of  one  whose 
license  to  pursue  his  calling  has  been  revoked. 

The  settled  practice  of  many  administra¬ 
tive  agencies,  judicial  decisions  without 
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least,  is  made  up  of  obsolete  instruments, 
already  outmoded  although  they  were  manu¬ 
factured  only  2  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  just  as  unan¬ 
imous  in  pointing  out  that  thousands  of 
Army  veterans  would  appreciate  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  some  equipment  for  souvenirs, 
if  nothing  more.  WAA  gave  them  no  chance, 
however;  it  foas  sold  only  “sight  unseen.” 

From  the  WAA  side  came  word  that  that 
agency  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  sell¬ 
ing  the  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  instru¬ 
ments  as  junk. 

Officials  there  explained  that  if  the  crates 
and  boxes  were  declared  surplus  by  the  Army 
Air  Force,  they  were  immediately  put  up  for 
sale.  It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Army 
either  to  remove  contents  of.  the  boxes  or  per¬ 
mit  their  sale. 

Meanwhile,  the  Carnation  Co.  officials  still 
believe  the  50  wooden  boxes  the’y  bought  will 
be  ideal  to  put  on  customers’  porches  this 
summer  to  store  milk  when  it  is  delivered. 

But  they’re  a  little  puzzled  on  h'^jv  they 
can  attach  or  use  the  glide-bomber  sights  on 
their  milk  trucks,  and,  at  last  reports,  ifc^was 
apparent  the  stack  of  instruments  in  the 
company’s  garage  represents  a  dead  loss  &s 
far  as  the  dairy  industry  is  concerned. 

“We  told  the  WAA  about  finding  the  in¬ 
struments  in  the  boxes,”  one  Carnation  man 
said,  “and  nobody  out  there  seemed  very 
interested.  In  fact,  what  they  advised  u^to 
do  was  to  throw'  .’em  in  the  river.  Seems 
kind  of  a  shame;  doesn’t  it?” 


gas  producers  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an 
excuse  to  classify  such  producers  as  a  utility 
and  bring  them  under  their  complete  dom¬ 
ination  and  regulation.  Producers  are  with¬ 
holding  gas  from  the  market  for  fear  of  being 
classified  as  a  utility.  If  the  Rizley  bill  be¬ 
comes  a  law  then  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  required  to  reduce  the 
number  of  its  employees  and  thereby  effect 
a  saving  in  governmental  operating  costs. 

H.'J.  Porter, 

President,  Texas  Independent  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  Royalty  Owners’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Henry  Wallace  Is  Entitled  to  His  Opinion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
'■'Permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt,  on  Henry  Wallace,  from  the  W 
ingtoikDaily  News  of  April  15,  19 


MY  DAY- 


IENRY  WALLACE  IS  ENTITLE 
OPINION 


ro  HIS 


Price  Fixing  of  Gas  and  Oil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17, 1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  telegram: 

Houston,  Tex.,  April  14,  1947. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Wolverton, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Respectfully  urge  that  your  committee 
favorably  report  Rizley  bill,  H.  R.  2185.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission's  practice  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  price  of  gas  at  the  well  and  regulat¬ 
ing  the  end  use  of  gas  is  disrupting  th§ 
economy  of  the  entire  oil  and  gas  producij 
industry.  True  conservation  of  oil  and.gas 
which  the  American  people  expect  and'  de¬ 
mand  cannot  be  attained  under  suojf'  gov¬ 
ernmental  interference.  Producers/  of  oil 
and  gas  must  operate  under  an  ecorfomy  free 
of  Government  price  fixing.  Presently  they 
cannot  build  the  necessary  pjsmts  for  the 
strippling  of  liquid  hydrocarjrons  from  gas 
and  sale  of  the  residue  gaa;  into  interstate 
commerce.  Building  of  stfch  plants  under 
the  present  interpretations  of  the  law  and 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
might  result  in  their  being  declared  a  utility 
which  would  mean , their  ruin.  This  would 
cripple  the  oil  and  gas  producing  industry 
to  an  extent  tha/  reserves  will  be  depleted 
instead  of  being' built  up  resulting  in  short¬ 
ages  of  petroleum  products  and  having  a  bad 
effect  on  the  entire  economy  and  safety  of 
this  Nation^ 

It  is  just  as  practical  and  reasonable  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  reg¬ 
ulate/the  prices  and  uses  of  all  commodities 
that!  move  in  interstate  commerce  as  it  is 
foi/the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  exercise 
(e  authority  it  is  presently  usurping.  Their 
agents  are  infesting  the  offices  of  oil  and 


(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

Westbrook,-,  Conn.,  Monday ^-The  front 
page  stories  in  due  of  our  metropolitan  news 
papers  the  other  tiay  showecp’what  a  world  of 
conflict  we  now  livte  in. 

In  Moscow,  Foreigh  Minister  V.  M.  Molotov 
had  refused  to  consta/r  an  agreement  on 
the  Saar  until  his  proposal  on  four-power 
rule  for  the  Ruhr  was  battled.  In  another 
column  was  an  acoount  ofX  speech  made  in 
London  by  Henry-Wallace,  irhjjvhich  he  voiced 
his  apprehensiofii  over  the  policy  of  lending 
money  to  apti-Soviet  states  tjust  because 
they  are  aptl-Soviet  states  ratnVr  than  be¬ 
cause  they- need  money  for  rehabilitation. 

Right  jdext  to  that  article  was  ari-.accusa- 
tion  by ’a  Democratic  Senator  that  Mr,  Wal¬ 
lace,  l»y  voicing  these  sentiments  abroad  wa3 
hurting  his  country’s  prestige.  At  home/the 
pb/ne  strike  continued,  the  coal  mines  wfere 
§fowly  beginning  to  reopen,  and  the  wisdorii, 
of  certain  Government  loans  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  was  being  questioned  by 
the  Republicans  in  a  Senate  committee. 

This  all  looks  like  a  good  deal  of  dissension 
and  more  dissension,  and  yet  it  is  part  of  the 
freedom  under  which  we  in  the  United  States 
think  the  world  should  operate.  When  the 
right  to  strike  is  curbed,  our  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  citizens  strike  all  the  more  readily; 
and  when  John  L.  Lewis  is  taken  to  task 
for  his  behavior,  he  tries  to  find  some  way 
of  getting  back  at  those  who  took  him  to 
task  and  turns  against  the  people  in  general. 

To  me,  some  of  us  seem  to  be  losing  sight 
of  certain  vital  things.  What  does  it  matter 
now  whether  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  got  a  bigger  loan  than  it  should  have 
had?  It  was  done  to  win  the  war  and  we 
won  the  war. 

And  Mr.  Wallace  is  entitled  to  his  opin¬ 
ion.  It  is  good  for  every  citizen  to  realize 
that  the  responsibilty  for  helping  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  countries  throughout  the  world  is  going 
to  be  heavy  for  us,  since  we  are  the  only 
people  who  can  bear  the  main  burden.  In 
the  end,  it  is  to  our  interest  that  these  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  rehabilitated.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  how  we  shall  do  it  is  a  perfectly  good 
discussion  for  people  in  this  country  to  en¬ 
gage  in,  and  will  probably  be  helpful  to  the 
Administration  in  the  long  run. 


Labor  Leaders  Threaten  To  Nullify  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17t,j947 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  including  the  enclosed  letter  from  a 
patriotic  member  of  organized  labor,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  copy-  of  an  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  in  a  labor  publication. 

I  believe  that  the  author  of  this  letter 
speaks  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  labor  movement. 
He  apparently  does  not  speak  for  that 
type  of  union  leadership  which  has 
chosen  to  place  itself  above  the  law. 

The  author  of  this  letter  has  not  re¬ 
quested  that  his  name  be  omitted  but, 
for  fear  the  use  of  his  name  might  bring 
about  reprisals,*  I  have  deleted  it. 

/  The  letter  follows: 

March  29,  1947. 
Congressman  Clifford  R.  Hope, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  attached  article  recently 
came  to  my  attention.  I  feel  that  as  a 
Representative  of  the  people  of  our  State  you 
should  have  this  article  brought  to  your 
attention. 

First  let  me  state  that  I  am  a  member 
of  a  union.  Further,  I  am  a  member  of 
a  union  which  Is  affiliated  with  the  National 
Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  (as  is  the 
Association  of  Communication  Equipment 
Workers).  However,  when  any  group  or  in¬ 
dividual  of  that  group,  will  sit  idly  by  and 
see  such  utterances  put  on  record  and  fail 
to  register  a  protest — then  I  believe  that 
group  or  individual  is  not  in  complete  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  principles  of  democracy. 

It  seems  that  all  the  various  unions,  mine 
included,  scream  to  high  heaven  that  they 
are  all  100  percent  democratic  in  their 
thoughts  and  actions  and  that  every  one  else 
is  against  them  and  therefore  nondemocratic. 

Then  in  the  next  breath  they  seek  to  in¬ 
fluence  their  members  to  forsake — ‘indeed 
to  rebel — against  any  law  that  is  not  to  the 
liking  of  the  select  group  or  the  leaders  of 
the  group. 

.  When  it  gets  to  the  point  where  the  labor 
leaders  instruct  their  members  to  violate  the 
Ihto  it  is  high  time  some  action  was  taken. 
Here  they  seek  to  influence  the  member  to 
revolt  against  the  democratic  way  of  life  by 
instructing  him  to  violate  a  law  which  would 
be  formulated  and  made  into  law  through 
the  demodsatic  processes  of  our  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives.  \  And  they  call  their  union 
democratic. 

Further,  theV  class  all  nonunion  members 
of  labor  as  scabs-  and  undesirable  characters 
and  free  riders.  Bet  me  tell  you  that  if  the 
laboring  man  felt  Assurance  that  the  union 
leaders  were  truly  democratic  in  their  hearts 
and  if  these  leaders  would  talk  and  act  like 
they  believed  in  our  great  country  and  its 
principles — there  would  he  no  free  riders. 
The  simple  truth  is  this — the  laboring  man  is 
not  hesitating  to  join  the  .union  from  a 
financial  standpoint — he  is  just  simply  not 
completely  satisfied  with  the'  leadership. 
He  lacks  confidence  in  them.  Their  actions 
leave  a  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  thb  realffin- 
tent  and  aim  of  the  leaders. 

Such  articles  as  the  attached  most  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  tend  to  relieve  that  doubt. 
Others  may  see  it  in  a  different  light,  but  to 
me  it  appears  to  be  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 
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I  wish  I  had  the  means  to  furnish  a  cc^Sy 
of  this  letter  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
But  with  my  limited  means  I  am  unable  to 
do  this.  I  believe  you  would  be  furthering 
the  cause  of  democracy  if  you  would  /bring 
this  letter  to  the  attention  of  as  many  Mem¬ 
bers  as  you  possibly  can.  X  believe  it  is 
time  that  the  people  assert  the'mselves. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  such  abusive  attacks 
as  this  feeing  leveled  against  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  and  the  House 
Members. \  There  is  no  reason  fgr  the  closed 
shop.  It  Is  just  simply  not  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  our  democracy. 

Let  me  beg  of  you  to  use  all  the  influence 
your  office  affords  to  do  all  ip  your  power  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all  mep  to  work  without 
allegiance  to  any  union.  J 

\  - 1 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in 
the  March  1947\issue  of  the  Communi¬ 
cator,  the  official  publication  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Comfiiunication  Equipment 
Workers,  affiliate^  with  the  National 
Federation  of  Telephone  Workers: 

DEFY  OrENiSHOP  LAW 

Tli ere  is  one  thing  t^e  "agents  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the'-United  States  Con¬ 
gress  will  learh  as  they  pprsue  their  efforts 
to  outlaw  the  closed  shop',  and  that  is  that 
labor  never  will  obey  any  syich  law  no  mas¬ 
ter  how  many  lickspittles  vote  for  it,  or  how 
many  Presidential  signatures,  may  be  scrib¬ 
bled  upon  it.  \ 

Long  before  there  were  protective  laws  for 
labor  unions  the  principle  of  insisting  that 
only  members  of  a  given  union  be  employed 
in  organized  Industry  was  made  effective. 
And  no  amount  of  legislation  can  contrive 
a  law  that  can  compel  union  men  to  work 
with  scabs,  or  to  work  with  people  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefits  of  organized  effort  of  others 
and  refuse  to  contribute  their  share. 


Let  them  pass  such  laws  if  they  dare.  The 
action  of  the  miUions  of  organized  workers 
will  nullify  them  and  thereby  prove  the  ut¬ 
ter  futility  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  political 
lackeys  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the  strike¬ 
breaking,  scab-bearding  NAM. 


United  States  and  Greece 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17, 1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Constantine  G.  Yavis  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  11,  1947: 

United  States  and  Greece 
(By  Constantine  G.  Tavis) 

AID  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  FORCES 

(Editor’s  Note. — Dr.  Yavis  has  spent  10 
years  in  Greece  and  was  in  Athens  during  the 
year  following  liberation  as  chief  of  research 
and  analysis  for  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv¬ 
ices.  He  returned  to  Greece  a  year  ago  for 
the  State  Department  on  the  mission  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  Greek  elections.  He  is  now  teach¬ 
ing  at  Catholic  University  and  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University.) 

Hitherto  the  official  American  policy  has 
been  to  refrain  from  any  interference  in 
Greek  internal  politics,  and  merely  to  issue 
occasional  press  releases  expressing  hope 
that  political  passions  would  moderate. 


This  policy  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  present  situation.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  German  occupation,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  supplied  arms  and 
money  to  Greek  guerrilla  groups  without  any 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  persons  leading 
those  groups,  or  their  aims.  The  result  was 
the  creation  of  the  Communist-led  EAM  with 
50,000  to  100,000  armed  fighters. 

In  its  effort  to  dominate  Greece,  the  EAM 
incited  against  itself  undying  passions,  by 
perpetrating  unspeakable  excesses,  and  by 
plunging  Greece  into  a  destructive  civil  war, 
a  month  and  a  half  after  liberation.  We 
are  responsible  for  the  arming  of  the  EAM, 
and,  therefore,  for  the  excesses  of  which  it 
was  guilty.  We  are  also  considered  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fact  that  we  allowed  a  civil  war 
to  break  out,  while  it  was  easily  within  our 
power  to  intervene  and  avert  it. 

Since  this  revolt  was  put  down  27  months 
ago,  the  rightist  governments  in  Greece  have 
carried  on  a  systematic  campaign  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  intimidation,  looking  toward  the 
political  extermination  of  the  left  and  the 
center.  Leftist  newspapers  were  until  re¬ 
cently  prevented  from  circulating  in  the 
countryside,  and  leftists  were  kept  under  ar¬ 
rest  for  long  periods  without  trial  or  ade¬ 
quate  cause.  At  the  same  time,  the  rowdy¬ 
ism  of  armed  rightist  gangs  remained  un¬ 
checked,  and  army  officers  and  police  who 
had  collaborated  with  the  Germans  against 
the  EAM  are  still  retained  in  service.  The 
right  has  claimed  United  States  and  British 
support  in  its  program,  and  no  one  in  Greece 
doubts  this  is  true,  because  it  is  realized 
that  a  single  word  from  the  American  Am¬ 
bassador  would  be  sufficient  to  restrain 
rightist  excesses.  This  presumed  American 
approval  has  encouraged  the  worst  elements 
in  the  rightist  camp,  and  thereby  prevented 
the  more  moderate  rightists  from  making 
their  influence  felt. 

Our  mission  to  observe  the  Greek  elections 
was  not  empowered  to  check  abuses.  This 
was  considered  an  encouraging  gesture  to  the 
right.  Our  ultimate  approval  of  the  conduct 
of  the  elections  was  interpreted  as  full  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  rightist  oppression  and  intimi¬ 
dation  which  had  been  exercised  before  the 
arrival  of  the  mission.  Intimidation  was  not 
visible  to  our  inexperienced  Army  officers  who 
toured  Greece  for  the  mission,  but  the  very 
essence  of  intimidation  is  that  its  effects  are 
felt  after  the  threatening  force  is  removed. 

Even  our  economic  aid  to  Greece,  which 
totals  $187,000,000  to  date,  has  unavoidably 
supported  the  rightist  government  by  en¬ 
abling  them  to  remain  in  power."  And,  since 
we  neglected  to  attach  political  conditions  to 
our  aid,  it  appeared  that  we  were  content 
with  the  rightist  campaign  to  exterminate  the 
left. 

It  is  worth  adding  that  the  economic  and 
political  problems  now  plaguing  us  in  Greece 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  aggravated  by 
the  widespread  feeling  there  that  Russian  oc¬ 
cupation  was  imminent.  Until  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  speech  of  March  20,  we  had  made  no 
gesture  to  dispel  that  feeling.  If  we  had 
maintained  our  ATC  bases,  or  other  token 
forces  in  Greece,  this  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  guarantee  against  Russian 
aggression.  Private  capital  would  then  not 
be  in  hiding,  creating  the  present  business 
paralysis,  and  the  unhappy  guerrilla  move¬ 
ment  would  find  it  much  more  difficult  to 
attract  recruits. 

It  is  clear  that  our  policy  of  noninterven¬ 
tion  has  been  largely  responsible  for  a  dis¬ 
astrous  civil  war  in  Greece,  and  for  the  dep¬ 
redations  of  the  left  which  have  embittered 
large  segments  of  the  Greek  population.  This 
same  policy  has  strengthened  and  encouraged 
the  right  in  its  oppression  of  the  left  and  the 
center.  No  policy  could  have  served  better 
to  weaken  the  democratic  forces  in  Greece 
and  to  strengthen  the  two  extremes,  both  of 
which  are  abhorrent  to  our  political  ideolo¬ 
gy,  to  the  point  where  an  explosion  is  now 
imminent. 


This  means  that  willy-nilly,  we  are  already 
a  force  in  Greek  politics,  and  that  we  have 
already  intervened  in  one  manner.  No  one, 
therefore,  can  object  to  the  Truman  plan  for 
aid  to  Greece  on  the  grounds  of  intervention 
in  Greek  domestic  affairs. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  supporting 
the  President’s  plan:  we  should  offer  aid 
to  a  war-tested  friend,  to  prevent  imminent 
economic  collapse.  Besides,  collapse  of 
Greek  economy  would  have  a  depressing  ef¬ 
fect  all  over  the  world,  and,  worse,  would  be 
the  signal  for  a  Communist  revolution  in 
Greece.  Even  if  this  revolution  did  not 
bring  on  World  War  III,  it  would,  if  success¬ 
ful,  install  a  government  unfriendly  to  us. 

But  if  we  carry  out  the  State  Department 
plan  and  hand  over  to  the  present  reaction¬ 
ary  Government  of  Greece  $250,000,000,  while 
continuing  our  policy  of  nonintervention  in 
Greek  internal  politics,  it  is  clear  that  this 
will  be  a  green  light  for  worse  rightist  ex¬ 
cesses.  An  explosion  will  then  take  place, 
which  will  embroil  us  beyond  our  worst 
fears.  Besides,  Russia  will  have  good  rea¬ 
son  to  complain  that  the  State  Department 
plan  encourages  the  rightist  persecution  of 
all  nonrightist  elements  in  Greece.  The 
whole  world  will  so  interpret  the  purpose  of 
our  aid. 

We  have  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to 
drop  our  hands-off  policy,  and  to  take  steps 
to  curb  the  right,  repress  its  fascistic  ele¬ 
ments,  and  strengthen  the  democratic  forces 
of  Greece. 

This  is,  of  course,  intervention  in  Greek 
internal  affairs,  but  in  practice  it  is  less  so 
than  our  present  policy.  This  is  the  only 
way  we  can  redeem  ourselves  before  Greece 
and  the  world  for  having  set  up  first  a 
tyranny  of  the  left  and  now  a  tyranny  of 
right. 

There  have  been  objections  against  our 
becoming  entangled  in  the  maze  of  Greek 
politics.  But  a  very  simple  means  of 
strengthening  democracy  in  Greece  is  at  our 
disposal.  Our  Ambassador  can  be  authorized 
to  call  the  King’s  attention  to  undesirable 
actions  and  personalities  of  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  insist  that  corrective 
measures  be  taken.  Tbis  method  involves 
neither  entanglement  nor  American  Civil 
government  of  Greece.  A  whispered  word- 
plus  tile  threat  of  withholding  aid — will  be 
enough.  It  will  be  as  simple  as  that.  Or, 
rather,  it  will  be  simple,  provided  we  take 
certain  common  sense  measures. 

1.  We  must  try  to  formulate  advance  plans. 
Obvious  as  this  may  appear,  past  experience 
justifies  the  fear  that  American  personnel 
will  arrive  in  Greece,  and  money  will  be 
spent,  without  adequate  advance  planning. 
A  full  week  after  the  President’s  speech  on 
Greek  aid.  Secretary  Patterson  testified  that 
no  definite  plans  had  been  made  yet. 

2.  We  will  need  an  adequate  number  of 
political  experts,  probably  10  to  20  times 
the  present  number.  They  will  collect  and 
prepare  the  information  needed  by  our 
Ambassador." 

3.  Our  technical  experts  must  be  assisted 
by  political  advisers.  In  many  instances  our 
technical  advisers  have  worked  without 
awareness  of  the  elementary  political  con¬ 
siderations  involved. 

4.  An  effort  must  be  made  to  recruit  politi¬ 
cal  and  technical  experts  who  have  had 
previous  experience  in  Greece.  Obvious 
though  this  also  may  appear,  past  experience 
again  makes  one  apprehensive  that  experts 
with  previous  experience  in  Greece  will  not 
be  sought  out. 

5.  The  Greek  Government  must  be  in¬ 
formed  in  advance  that  we  shall  insist  that 
our  technical  and  political  advice  be  followed. 

6.  The  presence  of  our  mission  will  be 
considered  by  the  Greeks  as  a  guaranty 
against  Russian  aggression  for  the  18  months 
it  is  there.  Tbis  in  itself  will  act  as  a  tonic 
to  business  and  as  a  deterrent  to  those  who 
for  good  or  ill  reason  take  to  the  mountains 
as  outlaws.  Our  economic  and  political 
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problems  in  Greece  would  be  further  alle¬ 
viated  if  we  could  give  a  direct  or  implied 
guaranty  of  Greek  territorial  Integrity  for 
a  longer  period. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  take  steps  to  dis¬ 
perse  suspicions  abroad  and  at  home  as  to 
our  motives  in  Greece. 

1.  Frequent  reports  must  be  issued  on  our 
activities  in  Greece. 

2.  The  size  of  our  military  mission  must 
be  clearly  stated,  and  it  must  be  made  clear 
that  our  military  aid  will  aim  merely  to 
make  the  Greek  Army  capable  of  fulfilling 
internal  security  functions,  as,  for  example, 
against  the  guerrillas. 

3.  An  advance  commitment  of  some  sort 
must  be  made  as  to  the  exact  time  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  UN  can  begin  to 
undertake  our  economic  burden  in  Greece. 
Until  that  time  UN  observers  must  accom¬ 
pany  our  mission.  We  need  not  feel  em¬ 
barrassed  about  bypassing  the  UN  politically 
because  even  if  the  UN  were  able  to  deal 
expeditiously  with  the  political  complexities, 
it  would  require  a  minimum  of  a  year  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  requisite  background,  channels  of 
communication,  and  sources  of  information. 
The  explosion  in  Greece  is  more  imminent 
than  that. 

4.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  prjde  for  the 
United  States  to  set  right  the  political  pic¬ 
ture,  since  the  United  States  has  such  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  present 
fiasco.  We  should,  therefore,  declare  openly 
that  we  shall  use  our  influence  to  moderate 
political  passions  in  Greece  and  to  eliminate 
undemocratic  excesses  of  any  kind. 

A  policy  such  as  described  above  will  serve 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  democratic  forces  which 
throughout  the  world  are  on  the  defensive 
against  totalitarian  ideas.  This  encourage¬ 
ment  is  needed  desperately  at  this  critical 
point  in  world  politics. 


Henry  Wallace  and  the  Truman  Doctrine 


Nations  as  the  representative  of  the  world 
as  one  society.” 

It  is  in  entire  accord  with  that  ideal  that 
Henry  Wallace,  a  leading  citizen  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  the  world,  ventured  beyond  our  bor¬ 
ders  to  speak  to  people  elsewhere  as  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  common  world  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  and  the  utilization  of  the  UN  for  its 
appointed  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace. 

Mr.  Wallace  does  not  happen  to  agree  with 
the  so-called  Truman  doctrine.  Lots  of 
,  people  don’t,  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  He  said  so  here,  repeatedly.  This  is 
a  matter  of  concern  to  people  all  over  the 
world,  not  just  here.  V/hat  is  wrong  with 
his  speaking  to  people  elsewhere  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  debate  that  is  going  on  all  over  the 
world? 

He  has  a  right  to  speak,  however  his  wis¬ 
dom  may  be  questioned.  He  has  as  much 
right  as  Winston  Churchill,  who  spoke  at 
Fulton,  Mo.,  in  a  speech  virtually  sponsored 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Many 
think  that  speech  started  the  division  of  the 
‘world  into  two  conflicting  camps  that  Henry 
Wallace,  among  others,  believes  is  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Few  would  question  that  Mr.  Churchill  was 
trying  to  influence  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  thus  its  policy.  Nor  is  he  the  only 
one.  We  have  had  others  from  Britain  try-, 
Ing  to  influence  the  policy  of  this  country. 
Anyone  who  covers  Washington  daily  is  cj 
scious  of  that. 

No:  there’s  something  else  in  the  yutcry 
against  Henry  Wallace,  as  there  always  is, 
more  than  meets  the  eye  and  ear.  ,>He  accu¬ 
rately  labeled  the  hullabaloo  here  rhysteria.” 
And  back  of,  that  is  fear.  It  is  Use  fear  some 
Interests  in  this  country  have  of  Mr.  Wallace 
because  he  has  the  habit  of  speaking  un¬ 
pleasant  truths  about  whaygoes  on,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  large  following  for  that  reason. 
They  call  him  a  “Crackpot.”  If  they  really 
believed  that,  they  woifld  dismiss  him.  But 
they  don’t. 

-It  is  amusing  to  sfee  hhw  he  stirs  them  up. 

They  do  not  like  it  when  Henry  Wallace 
says  both  parties  here  are  being  captured  by 
the  conservatives,  for  they  don’t  like  to  be 
caught  at  this  game  which  goes  on  before 
our  eyes.  They  do  not  like  it  when  he  says 
the  way  to  combat  communism  is  to  have 
something  like  the  New  Deal  all'  over  the 
world,. .lor  they  are  working  like  fttty  here 
now,  jiight  and  day,  to  destroy  that. 

/ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  J 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re-  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  194 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol/ 
lowing  article  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes  oil 
Henry  Wallace,  dated  April  15,  1947:  / 

The  noisy  reaction  here  over  Henry/Wal¬ 
lace’s  adventure  in  free  speech  abrjxid  has 
demonstrated  how  far  we  have  strayed  from 
the  high  idealism  of  the  war  and  jfi  creation 
of  the  United  Nations.  / 

This  reaction,  some  of  it  absurd  and  ridicu¬ 
lous,  shows  how  rapid  has  b<5en  the  retreat 
into  nationalism.  /“ 

The  United  Nations  waff  a  start  on  some¬ 
thing  that  we  hoped,  arid  still  hope,  even¬ 
tually  will  become  a  world  government,  in 
which  individual  nations  are  subordinated  in 
a  world  society  and  a  common  brotherhood 
of  man.  Lip  service  was  given  freely  by  our 
leaders  to  this  ideal.  None  expressed  it  better 
than  President  Truman,  who  said  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Consi/ss  in  January  last  vear: 

“It  is  important  that  the  nations  come  to¬ 
gether  as  fffcates  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the 
Security/Council  and  in  the  other  special¬ 
ized  assemblies  and  councils  that  have  been 
and  Will  be  arranged. 

“But  that  is  not  enough.  Our  ultimate 
security  requires  more  than  a  process  of 
consultation  and  compromise.  It  requires 
"that  we  begin  now  to  develop  the  United 


HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1947 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  3020)  to  pre¬ 
scribe  fair  and  equitable  rules  of  conduct  to 
be  observed  by  labor  and,  management  in 
their  relations  with  one  another  which  affect 
commerce,  to  protect  the  rights  of  individual 
workers  in  their  relations  with  labor  organi¬ 
zations  whose  activities  affect  commerce,  to 
recognize  the  paramount  public  interest  in 
labor  disputes  affecting  commerce  that  en¬ 
danger  the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  House  would 
be  making  a  great  mistake  to  pass  this 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  of 
us  who  do  not  recognize  that  the  12 


years  since  the  passage  of  the  Wagner 
Act  have  been  marked  by  turbulence  and 
unrest. 

We  have  seen  the  growth  of  powerful 
unions  who  have  been  exempted  from 
judicial  and  legislative  restraint  in  their 
relations  with  their  members,,With  busi¬ 
ness,  and  with  the  Govermhent.  They 
have  in  their  irresponsibility  been  guilty 
of  excesses  that  have  caused  this  coun¬ 
try  great  discomfort  and  concern.  Cer¬ 
tainly  all  of  us  recogpfze  that  legislation 
that  will  channel  ^he  great  powers  of 
these  unions  along  lines  that  will  take 
cognizance  of  thjestake  of  the  public  in 
their  activities  is  needed  and  should  be 
passed  by  thhr'House. 

But  merely  because  we  feel  that  there 
are  wrong/  to  be  righted,  we  should  not 
agree  to/any  legislation  that  is  put  be¬ 
fore  us/no  matter  how  high-sounding  its 
language,  and  how  superficially  fair  it 
mayK'at  first  seem,  without  careful  ex- 
aipfnation. 

The  bill  contains  clauses  which  do 
uch  toward  guaranteeing  each  indi¬ 
vidual  union  member  a  square  deal  from 
his  union.  It  makes  an  effort  to  end 
feather-bedding,  racketeering,  and  arbi¬ 
trary  combinations  of  unions  which  con¬ 
spire  to  set  prices  and  conditions  which 
benefit  themselves  alone.  All  of  these 
clauses  are  good,  but  let  us  recognize  that 
these  clauses  are  merely  window-dressing 
to  secure  suport  from  those  Members 
who  feel  that  this  Congress  has  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  correct  existing  evils.  The  ac¬ 
tual  fact  is — and  I  say  this  with  re¬ 
straint — this  bill  would  in  its  present 
form  strike  down  in  one  devastating  blow 
the  union  shop,  industry-wide  bargain¬ 
ing,  and  so  strangle  collective  bargaining 
with  restraints  and  limitations  as  to 
make  it  ineffectual.  This  grave  error 
that  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  have  made  is  that 
in  seeking  to  destroy  what  is  bad,  they 
are  also  destroying  what  is  good.  There 
is  no  need  to — there  is  great  need  not 
to — smash  the  American  labor  movement 
to  rid  ourselves  of  “feather-bedding,” 
racketeering,  and  similar  evils.  Let  us 
look  briefly  at  some  of  the  clauses  of  this 
\  bill. 

\  The  majority  of  this  committee  in  their 
rfer>ort  have  stated.  “Important  among 
thXprovisions  of  the  bill  are  those  that 
reasSure  the  workers  freedom  in  their 
organising  and  bargaining  activities. 
This  concern  with  the  rights  of  the  work¬ 
ers  is  praiseworthy,  but  were  the  majority 
of  the  Lab^r  Committee  concerned  with 
the  rights  orsihe  workingman  when  they 
outlawed  the\losed  shop  and  permitted 
the  union  shopSon  only  one  condition — 
on  condition  tmd  the  employers  give 
their  consent?  Is  Bhis  an  example  of  the 
bill’s  concern  with  \he  freedom  of  the 
workers  to  organize  ahd  bargain?  Were 
the  majority  of  the  Labor  Committee 
concerned  with  the  rightssof  the  working¬ 
man  when  they  wrote  in  tins  bill  clauses 
to  outlaw  welfare  funds,  and  pension 
plans,  to  invalidate  in  factNwo-thirds 
of  the  existing  welfare  plans  that  are  ad¬ 
ministered  jointly  by  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees?  Is  it  their  concern  wmj  the 
rights  of  the  workingman  that  caused 
them  to  do  this? 

Was  it  their  concern  with  the  rights  of 
the  workingman  that  caused  them  to 
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teutlaw  sympathy  strikes?  Under  section 
2;  ,if  a  small  number  of  workers  in  a 
plant  strike  because  of  any  condition,  or 
for  stay  reason,  it  is  forbidden  that  any 
of  the  ^ther  workers  in  the  same  plant 
should  come  to  their  assistance  and  strike 
with  theih.  Is  that  because  of  their 
great  concern  with  the  rights  of  the 
workingman?. 

Does  section  9,v(f)  attempt  to  forbid  in¬ 
dustry-wide  bargaining  because  it  wants 
to  break  down  as  v  they  say  “the  great 
labor  monopolies,”  or  is  it  because  they 
recognize  that  organized  plants  cannot 
complete  economically' with  those  that 
are  unorganized,  and  that  the  latter  can, 
by  the  sweat  of  labor,  drive  out  of  com¬ 
petition  the  factories  that  pay  a  decent 
wage,  and  whose  employees  work  under 
decent  conditions.  In  order  to  complete 
the  job,  this  bill  in  section  2  (14)  (C)  will 
outlaw  wholesale  any  type  of  boycott,  so 
that  the  unions  cannot  protect  titan  - 
selves  and  their  employers  against  tt\e 
competition  of  sweatshops.  V 

Is  this  bill  really  concerned  with  the"' 
freedom  of  the  working  man  to  organize 
and  bargain?  Under  the  provision  of 
section  12,  together  with  other  sections 
of  the  bill,  if  an  employer  is  guilty  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice  by  the  terms  of  this 
bill  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  full  hearing, 
findings  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  even  by  the  courts  before  the 
findings  become  legally  compelling. 
Even  then  the  employer  is  subject  only  to 
remedial  order  and  not  to  punishment. 
At  most  he  must  merely  cease  and  desist 
and  restore  the  situation  to  what  it  was 
or  should  have  been  before  he  acted. 
But  let  us  see  what  happens  to  the  em¬ 
ployee.  After  the  bill  has  outlawed 
nearly  every  conceivable  type  of  strike, 
such  as  a  strike  to  remedy  unfair  labor 
practices,  this  bill  provides  that  em¬ 
ployees  who  violate  certain  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  would  expose  themselves  to  cer¬ 
tain  penalties,  ex  parte  injunctions  with¬ 
out  a  hearing,  treble  damages  and  loss 
of  his  job.  Does  that  honestly  show  a 
great  concern  for  the  freedom  of  the 
working  man  to  organize  and  bargai) 
freely? 

The  manifest  unfairness  of  these 
tions  are  not  isolated.  There  are  owners 
throughout  the  entire  bill. 

This  bill  does  not  assure  the/worker 
freedom  and  the  men  who  wrot^  this  bill 
must  have  known  that  it  does  not.  It 
destroys  with  high-sounding  words  the 
power  of  labor  unions  to  bargain  equally 
with  the  employers.  It  J^ill  if  passed  in 
its  present  form  bring^ot  peace  but  la¬ 
bor  war — a  war  bitter  and  dangerous. 
This  bill  in  its  present  form  plays  into 
the  hands  of  the  radicals  in  our  unions, 
who  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  class 
struggle.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  this  Con¬ 
gress  will  hq^e  fired  the  opening  shot. 
Where  it  jyill  lead  us  no  one  can  say.- 
Have  no  illusions  that  you  are  voting  for 
labor  peace  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
working  man.  You  will  be  voting  for 
industrial  warfare — you  will  be  voting  for 
a  bill  which  seeks  to  strangle  by  legal  re¬ 
straints  the  American  labor  movement. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  it. 


Truman  and  Monroe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17, 1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  by  Walter  Lippmann  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  8,  1947: 

TRUMAN  AND  MONROE 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

There  is  this  most  critical  difference  be¬ 
tween  President  Monroe's  message  of  De¬ 
cember  2,  1823,  and  President  Truman’s  of 
March  12.  1947:  Monroe  made  his  declaration 
only  when  he  knew  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  how  the  commitment  was  to  be  met, 
indeed  that  there  was  virtually  no  chance 
whatever  that  he  would  be  unable  to  meet  it. 
The  Monroe  doctrine,  unlike  the  Truman, 
was  preceded  by  negotiations  abroad  and  bj 
pol  and  studied  consultation  at  home 
ich  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  John  Qujlfcy 
Adorns  played  the  leading  parts. 

approved  the  declaration  wheff  they 
had  'Before  them  the  definite  assurance, 
given  iK  August  to  the  American'' Minister 
Rush  by-  Canning,  that  Great  B/ftain,  then 
in  undisputed  command  of  th^sea,  had  de¬ 
cided  to  prevent  the  recoup uest  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  was  then,  when  Jeffersoumad  read  the  dis¬ 
patches  from  Rush  about  the  British  deci¬ 
sion.  that  he  approve#  what  became  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  sitepmg  that  “all  Europe 
combined  would  nofrWidertake  such  a  war, 
for  how  could  their proteose  to  get  at  either 
enemy  (Britain  gr  the  ukited  States)  with¬ 
out  superior  f)<rets.”  Madison  was  equally 
definite  and  practical  in  realising  that  it  was 
the  assurance  of  overwhelming  power  which 
justified  the  commitment:  “It  lkjjarticularly 
fortunatar^  he  wrote  to  President  Monroe, 
“that  tf5e  policy  of  Great  Britain^  though 
guidecr  by  calculations  different  fretep  ours, 
has  ^presented  a  cooperation  for  an ’object 
th^same  as  ours.  With  that  cooperation  we 
ve  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest^of 
Urope,  and  with  it  the  best  assurance 
success  to  our  laudable  views.” 

The  Truman  doctrine  expresses  our  laud¬ 
able  views.  But  unlike  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
it  has  been  declared  to  the  world  without 
the  kind  of  careful  calculation  of  the  as¬ 
surances  of  success,  which  were  made  by 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Adams,  and  Monroe  be¬ 
fore  they  announced  their  laudable  views. 
The  difference  is  a  big  one — between  mak¬ 
ing  a  promise  which  you  know  you  can 
carry  out,  and  making  a  promise  first,  and 
then  wondering  how  you  are  going  to  carry 
it  out.  It  is  the  difference  between  bold 
but  astute  statesmanship  and  reckless 
rhetoric. 

As  a  result  Senator  Byrd  has  asked  the 
administration  a  question  which  is  quite 
proper  but,  under  the  so-called  Truman  doc¬ 
trine  as  it  now  stands,  is  quite  unanswerable. 
Senator  Byrd  wants  to  know  whether  “we 
have  the  resources  alone  to  pay  the  bill.” 

What  bill?  The  immediate  bill  for  Greece 
alone  is  nearly  $300,000,000.  But  under  the 
administration  policy  this  can  be  only  the 
first  installment.  The  money  is  to  be  used 
to  balance  the  Greek  budget  this  year  on 
behalf  of  a  government  which  collected  al¬ 
most  no  taxes  and  is,  with  our  approval, 
conducting  a  civil  war.  Conceivably  this  in¬ 
stallment  would  pay  the  Greek  bill  if  there 


were  set  up  promptly  in  Athens  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  can  collect  taxes  and  can  unite 
the  bulk  of  the  Greek  people.  But  the  def¬ 
icits  of  this  government,  which  protects  the 
profiteers  and  is  trying  to  crush  the  Re¬ 
publicans  as  well  as  the  Communists,  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  Government,  as  now 
constituted  and  conducted,  exists. 

Yet  Greece  is  only  a  pinpoint  in  the  Tru¬ 
man  global  policy.  There  can  be  no  end 
to  the  financial  costs  of  that  policy  because 
adequate  precautions  have  not  been  taken 
to  see  to  it  that  the  money  will  accomplish 
the  purposes  for  whfpb  it  is  given.  Unless 
the  Greek  Government  is  reformed,  Greece 
will  not  be  stabilised  by  our  meeting  the 
deficits  of  that  Government. 

The  case  of  .Greece  illustrates  concretely 
the  basic  faliafcy  of  the  Truman  doctrine  in 
its  present  uCcorrected,  unqualified,  and  un¬ 
balanced  i/m.  It  is  that  the  expansion  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  spread  of  commu¬ 
nism  can  be  checked  by  subsidizing  all  the 
goverjrtnents,  parties,  factions  which  are 
^undeniably  anti-Communist.  A  policy 
ofjftiis  kind  is  bound  to  fail  because  it  com- 
its  us  to  an  alliance  with  the  most  reac¬ 
tionary  forces  in  the  world  and  alienates  the 
moderate  and  democratic  forces. 

It  assumes  that  mankind  is  divided  into 
totalitarian  Communists  and  Jeffersonian 
Democrats.  It  is  not.  There  are  also  Nazis, 
Fascists,  feudal  lords,  war  lords.  There  are 
also  Republicans,  enlightened  conservatives, 
liberals.  Progressives,  Social  Democrats,  So¬ 
cialists,  Christian  Democrats,  cooperators, 
labor  parties,  democratic  planners,  and  what 
not. 

If  we  conduct  the  Truman  policy  on  the 
principle  that  whoever  is  most  vehemently 
against  the  Soviets  is  our  friend  and  ally — 
and  in  his  heart  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat — 
we  shall  separate  ourselves  from  the  masses 
of  the  people  almost  everywhere.  We  shall 
have  embraced  the  extremists  of  the  right  as 
against  the  extremists  of  the  left,  when  it  is 
our  interest  and  our  duty  to  aline  ourselves 
with  the  middle  and  the  moderate  parties. 
They  are  our  real  friends  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  they  will  decide  the  issue. 

Rich  as  we  are,  and  powerful  as  we  are 
capable  of  being,  we  are  not  rich  enough  to 
subsidize  reaction  all  over  the  world  or  strong 
enough  to  maintain  it  in  power.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  the  Truman  administration 
do  not  want  to  do  that,  of  course,  nor  do 
they  think  they  are  doing  it.  But  that  is 
what  we  shall  be  doing,  nevertheless,  if  we 
intrust  the  formulation  and  execution  of  the 
^iew  policy  to  men  whose  zeal  has  gotten  the 
~  etter  of  their  judgment. 


Army  Air  Force* 


NSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF. REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1947 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  reporting  the  timely 
observations  of  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz,  Army 
Air  Forces  commander,  of  how  delay  on 
the  decision  on  unification  is  undermin¬ 
ing  our  national  defense.  General 
Spaatz  echoes  the  point  that  I  have  been 
making  repeatedly  for  many  months— 
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“The  thing  that  counts  most  in  life,”  said 
Old  Bob  to  Young  Bob,  "is  to  go  straight 
ahead  to  the  end  of  the  furrow.” 

Young  Bob  decided  to  go  straight  ahead 
to  the  end  of  the  congressional  reorganiza¬ 
tion  furrow.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  and 
he  hurried  home.  But  he  had  less  than  2 
weeks  to  catch  up,  and  it  was  not  enough. 

Thus  what  may  be  the  greatest  service 
Young  Bob  La  Follette  has  rendered  his  coun¬ 
try  contributed  to  his  first  political  defeat — 
and  won  him  a  Collier’s  congressional  award. 

REGULAR  BUT  NOT  EXTREMIST 

Jesse  Paine  Wolcott,  the  House  winner, 
has  been  a  regular  Republican  all  of  his 
political  days,  but  not  an  extremist;  not  one 
of  those  "rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun” 
Republicans  sometimes  found,  in  his  native 
New  England  or  his  adopted  Middle  West. 
In  the  great  OPA  battles  of  1946,  he  was  shot 
at  by  both  sides,  a  situation  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  since  his  first  election  to 
the  House  in  1930.  He  just  is  not  an  emo¬ 
tional  political  zealot  who  believes  that  all 
the  right  is  on  one  side. 

He  won  the  admiration  of  Collier’s  Con¬ 
gressional  Awards  Committee  by  his  remark¬ 
able  sanity  in  a  year  of  poisonous  political 
fighting.  He  appeared  unaffected  by  the 
fiercest  of  propaganda  bombardments,  as  he 
pushed  efforts  to  adapt  wartime  controls  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  peace.  "If  his 
counsel  had  prevailed  last  summer,”  an  able 
observer  told  the  awards  committee,  "the 
transition  to  a  free  economy  might  have  been 
made  more  gradually  and  with  fewer  Jolts. 
He  deserves  recognition  for  wisdom  and 
moderation  not  generally  appreciated  at  the 
time  he  was  making  his  OPA  fight.” 

While  the  war  lasted,  Wolcott  supported 
the  economic  stabilization  program,  but 
when  the  wage  line  broke  after  the  war  he 
turned  from  strict  price  control  toward 
greater  production  as  the  surer  way  to  avoid 
inflation.  Stimulation  of  production,  while 
letting  off  controls  gradually,  was  the  heart 
of  his  domestic  line  in  1946.  In  the  inter¬ 
national  field  he  was  a  powerful  influence  in 
passing  the  British  loan  agreement  through 
the  House. 

Passionate  advocates  of  OPA  say  he  cut  its 
throat.  Equally  passionate  opponents  of  that 
agency  say  he  saved  it  from  sudden  dismem¬ 
berment.  Some  of  the  former  sought  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  attitude  by  putting  out  reports  that 
he  was  a  vastly  rich  man,  therefore  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  difficulties  of  little  people. 

But  investigation  shows  that  Wolcott 
worked  as  a  laborer  in  a  chair  factory  in 
Gardner,  Mass.,  his  birthplace;  that  later  he 
sent  himself  through  high  school  by  working 
as  a  trap  drummer  in  a  professional  dance 
and  concert  orchestra — he  says  he  was  the 
hottest  thing  on  drums  in  those  days;  /that 
he  almost  owned  one  share  of  telephonerstock 
when  as  a  young  man  he  worked  by/6ay  for 
the  Bell  Telephone  System  and  by  .night  for 
the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  but  that,-he  had  to 
cash  his  equity  in  the  share  bejere  he  got  it 
paid  for  and  since  then  has  bought  no  other 
stock;  that  he  is  paying  for  a  $buse  he  bought 
almost  entirely  on  credit  ifear  Washington 
at  the  rate  of  $66.93  a  month;  that  his  home 
in  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  is'  assessed  at  $5,500; 
that  he  carries  a  f  10. 00p  life-insurance  policy, 
and  on  the  day  he  lejfined  he  was  a  Collier's 
awards  winner  he  Jaad  $612.13  in  one  bank 
bank  account  8^^365.03  in  another. 

Wolcott  moved  from  Massachusetts  to 
Michigan  when  lie  was  19  because  he  thought 
he  might  do  ’better  out  there.  He  studied 
law  when  he  could,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
When  the  First  World  War  came  he  served  as 
a  sergeant  and  finally  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  a  machine-gun  company  of  the  famous 
First  Division.  He  saw  action  in  the  Ar- 
gonne.  After  the  war  he  was  an  assistant 
police  judge  in  Port  Huron,  later  county 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  in  1930  was  elected 
to  the  House,  where  he  has  been  ever  since. 


He  is  54  years  old,  is  married,  has  a  17-year- 
old  son. 

In  recent  years  he  has  abandoned  his 
drums,  except  for  one  appearance  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Cultural  Institute  of  Moscow.  He  had 
gone  there  with  a  congressional  group  in  1945, 
and  one  evening  when  the  Russians  were  en¬ 
tertaining  the  visitors  at  the  institute,  Wol¬ 
cott  said  to  a  companion  that  he’d  like  a  try 
at  the  Russian  drums  in  the  orchestra.  An 
interpreter  heard  the  remark,  reported  it,  and 
immediately  Wolcott  was  escorted  to  the 
drums,  where  to  the  amazement  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  he  cut  loose  with  confidence. 

When  the  awards  committee  settled  to  the 
task  of  bestowing  the  honors  for  1946,  its 
first  decision  was  that  the  previous  year’s 
winners,  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  of 
Michigan,  and  Representative  A.  S.  Mike 
Monroney,  of  Oklahoma,  were  not  eligible 
for  consideration.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  no  Member  of  the  Congress 
should  win  2  years  in  a  row  unless  under 
the  most  extraordinary  conditions  he  had 
changed  his  activities  from  the  field  in  which 
he  had  won  the  honor  to  another  field  in 
which  also  he  excelled  his  colleagues. 

Next,  the  awards  committee  decided  that 
generally  choices  should  be  made  from  the 
•rank  and  file  of  Senate  and  House  member¬ 
ships,  rather  than  from  among  party  leader^ 
wftpse  influence  springs  in  considerable  de " 
gred\  from  the  high  party  posts  they  hgrfa. 
But  this  decision  was  not  unanimous,  an fi al¬ 
ways  the  Members  are  free  to  do  ajgthey 
think  beta.  This  same  spirit  of  freecbftn  car¬ 
ries  over  mto  the  committee’s  voting,  which 
pays  no  attention  to  party  or  geological 
lines. 

At  the  reqdtat  of  the  awanfs  committee 
each  of  52  respected  Washington  editors,  news 
writers,  columnisW  and  cojjftmentators  sug¬ 
gested  three  Senators  and>three  Representa¬ 
tives  whose  work  inA194p  seemed  to  him  to 
be  notable.  These  ‘Confidential  advisers 
named  20  Senators  and  43  Representatives. 

A  LARGE  LISTr  TO  SELECT  FROM 

Following  this ;  jpoll,  several  hundred  edi¬ 
tors  and  politkOrT  scientists, ssome  in  every 
State,  were  asj^d  by  the  awards  committee 
for  confidential  suggestions  anch  comments. 
Again',  each/participant  was  asked  to  name 
three  Senators  and  three  Representatives. 
More  than  500  replies  were  received,  with  the 
end  result  that  56  Senators  and  119  Repre- 
sentqjffves  were  presented  for  consideration. 

"“bally  the  awards  committee  began  Its 
own  voting,  with  9  Senators  and  14  Reprd- 
_  ntatives  receiving  support  as  first  or  second 

/choices  on  the  first  ballot.  Twenty-one 
members  of  the  committee  participated  in 
the  .voting.  One  was  ill,  and  one  out  of 
touch.  The  Senators  receiving  support  ( 
were;  Aiken  and  Austin  of  Vermont,  Bark¬ 
ley  of  Kentucky,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Connally 
of  Texas,  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  McMahon 
of  Connecticut,  Murray  of  Montana  and  Taft 
of  Ohio;  5  Democrats  and  4  Republicans.  The 
House  Members  receiving  votes  were:  Case 
of  South  Dakota,  Crosser  of  Ohio,  Dirksen  of 
Illinois,  Douglas  of  California,  Halleck  of  In¬ 
diana,  Hope  of  Kansas,  Kefauver  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  Rayburn  of 
Texas,  Howard  Smith  of  Virginia,  Sparkman 
of  Alabama  (now  a  Senator),  Voorhis  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  (he  was  defeated  for  reelection), 
Wadsworth  of  New  York  and  Wolcott  of 
Michigan.  Of  these.  Case,  Dirksen,  Halleck, 
Hope,  Martin,  Wadsworth  and  Wolcott  are 
Republicans,  the  other  7  are  Democrats. 

On  this  first  poll,  La  Follette  and  Wolcott 
were  out  front  but  did  not  have  majorities. 
On  the  second,  both  had  majorities  of  first 
choice  votes,  and  on  the  third  and  final  poll 
of  the  committee,  both  won  with  heavy  ma¬ 
jorities.  The  polls  were  taken  several  days 
apart  to  allow  time  for  study  between  them. 

And  that’s  the  story  of  Collier’s  congres¬ 
sional  awards  for  1946,  the  second  year  of 
this  adventure  in  the  interest  of  representa¬ 
tive  government. 


JEFFERSON  DAY  DINNER  ADDRESS  B1 
SENATOR  CONNALLY 

(Mr.  McMAHON  asked  and  obtained  Wave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  Jefferson 
Day  dinner  address  delivered  by  Senator 
Connally  before  the  Democratic  Cipro  of  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  on  April  17,  J94^/which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 


EY  BEFORE 
OSHA,  WIS. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 

KIWANIS  CLUB  OF  K 

[Mr.  WILEY  asked  and 'obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  R^x5ord  an  address  on 
the  subject  The  Sqr’vice  Spirit  in  the 
Atomic  Age,  delivered  by  him  before  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  on  April  16, 
1947,  which  appeals  in  the  Appendix.] 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  LABOiy-STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 

HOEY 

|  Mr.  HQfeY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
him  X,f  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  regarding  the 
the  ^appropriation  for  the  Labor  Department, 
wjffch  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

1IBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR  WILLIAM 
H.  KING 

[Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Mr.  T.  Odon  Mathews,  president  of  the 
Utah  State  Society,  enclosing  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  society  as  a  tribute  to  Hon. 
William  H.  King  on  the  occasion  of  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Utah,  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

JEFFERSON  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HUGH 
MITCHELL 

[Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  Jefferson 
Day  address  by  Hon.  Hugh  Mitchell,  at 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  April  10,  1947,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

A  LABOR  POLICY  NEEDED— EDITORIAL 

FROM  THE  TRENTON  EVENING  TIMES 

[Mr.  HAWKES  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Labor  Policy  Needed,”  written 
by  James  Kerney,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Trenton  Times  newspapers,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  absent  from 
the  Senate  next  Monday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
nufe. objection,  the  leave  is  granted. 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un¬ 
der  the  agreement  entered  into  last 
night,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Revercomb]  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Baldwin 

Ball 

Brewster 

Bridges 


Brooks 

Buck 

Bushfield 

Butler 

Cain 


Capehart 

Capper 

Connally 

Cooper 

Cordon 
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Donnell 

Lodge 

Robertson,  Va. 

Downey 

Lucas 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Dworshak 

McCarran 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Ecton 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

McFarland 

-Stewart 

Ferguson 

McGrath 

Taft 

Flanders 

McKellar 

Taylor 

Ful  bright 

McMahon 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Green 

Malone 

Thomas,  Utah 

Gurney 

Martin 

Thye 

Hatch 

Maybank 

Tobey 

Hawkes 

Millikin 

Tydings 

Hayden 

Moore 

Umstead 

Hill 

Morse 

Vandenberg 

Hoey 

Murray 

Watkins 

Ives 

Myers 

Wherry 

Jenner 

O'Conor 

White 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Daniel 

Wiley 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Overton 

Wilson 

Kem 

Pepper 

Young 

Knowland 

Reed 

Langer 

Revercomb 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker]  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]  is  absent  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  de¬ 
tained  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Eighty-two  Senators  having  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  closing  days  of  this  debate, 
which  has  now  consumed  some  time  of 
the  Senate,  I  desire  to  address  myself  to 
the  pending  bill. 

In  our  work  here  in  the  Congress,  as 
representatives  of  the  several  States  of 
our  Union  and  all  the  citizens  who  dwell 
in  them,  we  confront  many  problems  and 
make  many  decisions  which  affect  our 
Nation’s  course  for  future  years,  and  we 
shape  in  a  large  measure  the  destiny  of 
the  Amei'ican  people. 

Today,  I  say  to  the  Senate  in  earnest 
judgment  that  no  decision  we  have  made 
during  the  time  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body  will  so  deeply  affect  our 
people  now  and  in  the  days  and  years 
ahead,  as  the  decision  we  make  upon  the 
pending  bill. 

It  is  not  merely  a  gift  of  money  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  that  gives  us  greatest 
concern,  however  little  we  can  afford 
such  gifts  at  this  time.  It  is  the  em¬ 
barkation  upon  a  policy  of  Government 
that  will  lead  us  to  new  obligations,  new 
problems,  and  to  possible  distress — yes, 
even  to  endangering  our  existence  as  a 
nation  of  free  people — that  is  the  over¬ 
all  danger  in  this  measure. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  will  have  taken 
upon  ourselves  the  duty  to  sustain  every 
government  that  calls  for  our  heln  to 
sustain  it. 


I  cannot,  under  the  sense  of  my  obliga¬ 
tion  to  my  own  country  and  my  own  peo¬ 
ple,  support  such  a  course.  I  consider 
it  to  be  the  most  mistaken  and  most 
tragic  policy  that  men  in  this  Govern¬ 
ment  have  ever  devised. 

This  world-wide  spending  and  military 
plan  was  first  stated  to  the  Congress  on 
March  12,  1947,  by  the  President.  The 
bill  before  us  comes  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  There  is  its  place  of  origin. 

We  are  told  that  the  real  object  of  this 
bill  is  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism 
from  Russia  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  That 
is  a  smart  appeal.  That  appeal  at  once 
grasps  the  interest  of  our  people.  The 
insidious  work  of  communistic  thought 
and  action  in  our  own  midst  has  created 
here  an  aversion  to  communism  and  a  de¬ 
termination  that  it  must  be  eradicated 
from  our  land. 

No  one  in  this  country  can  have  any 
doubt  as  to  my  stand  upon  communism. 
I  have  opposed  it  everywhere.  I  have 
never  compromised  with  communism  in 
America;  I  never  shall.  There  is  no 
higher  duty  upon  Congress  than  to  take 
every  measure  to  drive  it  completely 
from  our  shores.  I  have  time  and  time 
again  spoken  out  upon  this  subject. 
Only  recently  I  spokehere  in  Washington 
before  a  large  meeting  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  upon  the  subject  of 
communism.  I  meant  what  I  said  then, 
and  I  mean  now  what  I  said  at  that 
meeting.  I  quote  from  the  statement  I 
made  at  that  time: 

The  call  now  comes  to  you  as  veterans  of 
ycur  country  to  work  in  unified  effort  to 
eradicate  from  our  own  land  those  philoso¬ 
phies  that  are  destructive  of  our  established 
way  of  government  and  of  living,  and  to  stop 
the  work  of  those  whose  objective  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  country. 

Subversive  activities  have  generally  been 
referred  to  as  communism,  fascism,  and 
nazism.  Basically,  the  danger  in  them  all  is 
the  same.  The  final  objective  of  each  is  to 
seize  the  Government  for  group  rule  and  to 
control  all  men  and  women  in  their  lives 
and  activities  for  the  primary  benefit  of  the 
group  in  power.  That  of  course  means  de¬ 
struction  of  freedom  for  the  public. 

That  communism  is  extant  in  this  land  of 
ours  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  have 
had  contact  with  any  phase  of  public  life. 
Not  only  is  the  objective  of  communism  bad 
but  the  means  of  operation  are  subversive, 
hidden,  and  underhand. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  a  few 
months  ago  the  Communist  Party  in  my 
State  published  a  tract  in  which  they  at¬ 
tacked  me  as  being  their  enemy.  Com¬ 
munists  seldom  tell  what  is  true  in  the 
presentation  of  their  cause  before  the 
public,  but  I  want  to  say  that  in  that  in¬ 
stance,  when  they  branded  me  as  their 
enemy,  the  enemy  of  communism,  they 
were  truthful  indeed. 

So  when  I  take  my  stand  upon  this 
measure,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  pal¬ 
liate  communism,  but  it  is  to  act  in  the 
light  of  what  I  believe  to  be  best  for  my 
country  upon  a  proposed  policy  which 
can,  and  I  believe  will,  injure  her;  which 
will  in  the  end  weaken  her  and  involve 
her  in  strife  and  make  her  less  strong 
to  resist  those  very  forces  of  wrong 
whioh  it  is  said  we  resist. 

The  bill,  as  I  stated,  comes  from  the 
State  Department;  and  when  I  hear  the 
spokesmen  for  that  Department  and  of 
the  administration  declaim  against  com¬ 


munism  and  Russia  I  am  not  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  their  statements,  in  view 
of  the  facts,  and  in  view  of  their  record 
on  the  subject  in  recent  days  and  even 
at  this  time. 

The  confusion  and  inconsistency  in 
the  State  Department,  which  initiated 
the  bill,  have  been  revealed  in  the  course 
of  this  debate. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  it  was 
clearly  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  stands  uncontradicted,  that  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  State  Department  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  urging  and  insist¬ 
ing  that  this  Government  give  to  Rus¬ 
sia  ,  nder  lend-lease — supposedly  long 
ago  terminated — equipment  and  supplies 
for  the  erection  of  a  high-octane  gaso¬ 
line  plant  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000.  We 
are  being  asked  to  give  to  Russia  the 
factory  and  means  to  make  gasoline  for 
her  airplanes  and  thus  strengthen  her 
hand  to  expand  her  communism.  Now 
the  State  Department  asks  that  we  give 
to  two  other  nations  millions  of  dollars 
and  send  military  personnel  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  stopping  that  expan¬ 
sion. 

How  can  such  contradictory  courses 
be  reconciled  or  understood?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  confusion?  What  in 
truth  is  the  real  purpose  of  this  meas¬ 
ure?  It  seems  to  me  we  should  establish 
a  settled  policy  as  to  Russia  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  her  actions,  before  we  appro¬ 
priate  one  cent  more  for  such  purposes. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  brought  to  light 
here  this  week  that  since  the  fall  of  Ja¬ 
pan  we  have  given  Russia,  under  lend- 
lease,  equipment  and  supplies  in  excess 
of  $233,000,000  to  strengthen  her,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  more  than  $11,000,000,000 
worth  of  lend-lease  supplies  given  her 
during  the  time  of  war.  Today  there 
may  be  added  to  those  sums  millions  of 
dollars  which  are  being  poured  out 
through  UNRRA,  of  which  money  we 
contribute  more  than  70  percent.  That 
is  being  done  today,  right  now 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
proposed  plan  of  advancements  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  It  is  contained  in  the  Record  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  use  the  words  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
who  said: 

Eighty  percent  of  our  shipments,  even  to¬ 
day,  are  going  to  Russia  and  to  Russian- 
controlled  countries.  The  shipments  are  be¬ 
ing  loaded  in  New  York  now.  That  was  veri¬ 
fied  yesterday — 

Meaning  Tuesday  of  this  week — 
by  UNRRA. 

To  Austria,  which  is  Russian  controlled, 
we  are  shipping  $4,083,810  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  month  of  April.  To  Bylorussia, 
which  is  merely  a  Russian  Province,  there 
has  been  allocated  $607,000;  to  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  $5,281,550.  Poland — 

Which  we  know  is  absolutely  under  the 
domination  of  Russia  and  votes  with 
Russia  in  the  United  Nations — 

Poland  is  scheduled  to  get  $14,437,800 — 

During  this  month  of  April — 

The  Ukraine  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  is 
getting  $1,880,500.  Yugoslavia — 

Which  is  under  the  rule  of  Tito,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  communism — 
is  given  $21,027,600. 
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Those  shipments  are  being  made  in 
this  month  of  April,  and,  Mr.  President, 
the  State  Department  now  comes  before 
the  Congress  and  says  that  it  wants  to 
stop  communism. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  ■''Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  For  a  question  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Just  for  a  question, 
and  a  short  remark.  It  shall  not  take 
very  long. 

The  Senator  realizes,  and  that  is  the 
reason  he  is  bringing  this  point  out,  I 
take  it,  that  when  we  turn  over  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  products  to  countries 
which  are  dominated  by  Russia  we  are 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  the  power  to  make  more  and  more 
people  admit  that  they  believe  in  their 
communistic  philosophy.  In  other 
words,  that  is  the  only  way  that  those 
poor  people  can  receive  any  help.  Does 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Yes;  but  there  is 
more  than  that  to  it.  It  shows  a  confu¬ 
sion  in  our  own  Government  that  is  not 
explainable.  It  shows  that  with  one  hand 
we  are  handing  out  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  support  of  Russia  and  Russian 
theories,  while  we  are  asked  by  this  bill 
to  send  millions  of  dollars  and  military 
personnel  to  stop  the  expansion  of  Rus¬ 
sian  communism. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  should  like  to  make  one  fur¬ 
ther  statement  concerning  an  actual  sit¬ 
uation  which  I  know  about.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  three  of  my  personal 
friends  who  are  in  the  countries  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  talking  about,  countries  which 
are  receiving  this  help,  and  which  are 
dominated  by  Russian  policy.  Each  let¬ 
ter  states  very  definitely  that  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  question  can  get  no  help  from 
their  Russian-dominated  government 
because  they  have  not  signed  the  com¬ 
munistic  pledge. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Of  course  that  is 
so;  and  the  very  help  we  are  giving  is  to 
strengthen  communism,  while  we  are 
told  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  stop 
communism. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
are  breeding  communism,  and,  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  talking  about  spend¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
stop  it. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  heartily  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kem 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  under  what  authority  payments 
are  made  to  the  various  countries? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  The  sums  ad¬ 
vanced,  which  I  last  mentioned,  are  un¬ 
der  authority  of  UNRRA,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
However,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
more  than  UNRRA  is  involved  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  supply  these  materials.  As 
I  stated,  the  State  Department  has  come 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  at  this  session  of  the  Congress 
and  has  asked  that  committee  to  rec- 


commend  to  the  Senate  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  permit  the  sending  to  Russia  of  a 
high-octane  gasoline  plant,  at  a  value  of 
$25,000,000,  designed  to  make  high  octane 
gasoline  for  the  planes  of  Russia.  How 
can  we  reconcile  the  action  taken  by  the 
State  Department,  on  one  day  insisting 
before  the  committee  on  sending  these 
materials  to  Russia,  and  on  the  next  day 
bringing  forth  this  bill  to  stop  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  Russia? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  heard 
the  testimony  on  the  point  now  being  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  ask  him  if  he  knows 
that  the  $35,000,000  for  which  the  State 
Department  originally  asked  was  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  only?  The  State  De¬ 
partment  wanted  such  an  authorization 
because  under  the  interpretation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  the  authority  un¬ 
der  lend-lease  had  terminated.  The 
Department  wanted  $35,000,000  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  so  that  it  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  finance  the  delivery,  under  long¬ 
term  contracts,  of  equipment  which  was 
then  in  the  pipe  line  and  would  still  be  in 
the  pipe  line  long  after  lend-lease  had 
terminated. 

These  materials  are  not  paid  for  in 
cash.  They  are  to  be  paid  for  under 
long-term  contracts  extending  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  30  or  40  years.  The  contracts 
cover  equipment  which  can  be  used  for 
military  purposes.  Such  equipment  is 
now  in  the  pipe  line,  under  contract. 
The  State  Department  stated  that  with 
the  termination  of  lend-lease  the  equip¬ 
ment  would  be  lost;  that  we  could  not 
sell  it,  and  that  we  might  as  well  send  it 
to  Russia. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  able  Senator  to  say  that 
$35,000,000  would  not  be  the  total 
amount  of  money  which  would  go  to 
Russia? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  No.  The  total  amount 
runs  into  many  million  dollars.  The 
equipment  is  not  paid  for  in  cash.  The 
$35,000,000  was  to  defray  administrative 
costs,  to  pay  for  financing  the  program 
to  which  we  were  committed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Russia.  The  program  involves 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  lend-lease 
materials  now  in  the  pipe  line,  and  which 
will  be  delivered  long  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  lend-lease,  under  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  extending  over  a  period  of  30  or 
40  years. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  am  very  much 
indebted  to  the  able  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  for  injecting  into 
this  discussion  an  elaboration  of  the 
point  which  I  have  presented.  He  shows 
more  clearly  than  I  have  shown  that  the 
State  Department  is  insisting  on  fur¬ 
nishing  to  Russia  materials  which  could 
be  used  in  waging  war. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  further  observation.  At  least  some 
of  the  equipment  which  is  being  fur¬ 
nished  would  be  very  useful  in  military 
operations.  I  refer  to  such  equipment 


as  trucks  and  other  heavy  equipment 
which  would  be  very  useful  if  it  should 
become  necessary  for  Russia  to  go  to  war. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  in  error.  My  under¬ 
standing  was  that  in  connection  with 
the  amount  of  $35,000,000,  Australia 
and  other  countries  were  paying  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost,  and  that  there  was  an 
administrative  cost  of  2l/2  percent.  Rus¬ 
sia  was  to  pay  only  80  percent.  The 
$35,000,000  was  not  for  administrative 
cost.  There  was  an  additional  2%  per¬ 
cent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  $35,000,000  was  a  cash  advance, 
which  included  the  administrative  costs, 
but  did  not  include  the  entire  amount  of 
money  to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  property.  My  understanding 
was  that  the  State  Department  said  that 
the  $35,000,000,  which  was  a  token  pay¬ 
ment,  or  perhaps  administrative  cost, 
would  be  lost  if  lend-lease  were  cut  off, 
and  the  Department  asked  that  it  be  re¬ 
imbursed.  If  lend-lease  were  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  the  materials  would  be  supplied 
under  long-term  contracts  extending 
over  a  period  of  30  or  40  years.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  There  were  long-term 
contracts;  but  in  the  case  of  Russia  she 
was  to  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost.  The 
other  countries  were  to  pay  100  percent 
of  the  cost,  plus  2V2  percent  administra¬ 
tive  cost. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Whatever  the 
amount  may  be,  the  point  still  remains 
clear  that  the  State  Department  is  asking 
for  the  advance  of  funds  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  to  Russia  of  materials  to  arm  Rus¬ 
sia.  I  think  that  point  is  particularly 
important  when  we  are  asked  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  to  stop  the  expansion  of 
Russia.  Under  such  circumstances  there 
is  only  one  course  to  take.  Let  us  not 
appropriate  one  cent  more  for  such  a 
program.  Let  us  not  give  away  a  pro- 
American  dollar  until  a  settled  policy  on 
this  subject  has  been  definitely  estab¬ 
lished.  We  want  no  more  policies  like 
the  one  which  we  followed  with  respect 
to  Japan,  under  which  we  shipped  scrap 
iron  to  Japan  and  armed  her  and  thus 
enabled  her  later  to  shoot  down  our  own 
men.  At  that  time  we  were  in  the  very 
shadow  of  war. 

Let  us  straighten  out  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  before  we  move  further.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  not  much  force  in 
the  appeal  of  the  State  Department, 
which  is  the  source  of  this  bill,  when  it 
says  on  one  day,  with  one  voice,  “We 
want  to  send  equipment  to  Russia  to 
build  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  high- 
octane  gasoline,”  and  on  another  day, 
with  another  voice,  says,  "Give  us  money 
to  stop  the  expansion  of  Russian  com¬ 
munism.” 

In  the  course  of  this  extended  debate 
Senators  have  given  their  reasons  for 
their  positions.  It  is  well  that  they  have 
done  so,  because  from  those  reasons  we 
may  judge,  each  from  his  own  viewpoint, 
the  soundness  of  the  positions  taken. 
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A  principal  reason  advanced  for  this 
measure  by  some — and  it  has  been  argued 
strenuously  upon  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate — is  that  the  plan  must  be  carried 
through  because  the  President  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  policy,  and  that  great  injury 
would  come  to  the  country  if  that  policy 
were  not  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

We  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  advanced  for 
arriving  at  a  decision.  Search  as  I  may, 
I  cannot  find  any  sound  reason  for  such 
a  position.  The  President  came  before 
the  Congress,  not  with  a  declared  policy, 
but  with  a  proposal  that  a  policy  be  es¬ 
tablished.  He  same  to  the  Congress  be¬ 
cause  under  our  law  it  is  necessary  that 
the  people,  through  their  representatives, 
concur  in  the  making  of  any  policy  of 
government. 

If  the  reasoning  advanced  by  those 
who  support  this  measure  is  to  be  sus¬ 
tained,  then  henceforth  those  who  agree 
to  that  course  must  say  that  the  policies 
of  this  Nation  are  fixed  in  completeness 
by  the  Chief  Executive,  and  once  an¬ 
nounced  by  him,  they  represent  a  fait  ac¬ 
compli,  and  nothing  more  can  be  done 
about  it. 

Under  such  a  view  the  Congress  need 
not  exist.  The  power  of  national  policy 
would  be  vested  solely  in  the  President. 
Such  autocratic  power  was  never  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  given  in  this  Government.  In¬ 
deed,  for  what  purpose  does  the  Con¬ 
gress  exist  if  it  be  not  to  declare  the 
policies  of  the  Nation,  both  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  and  the  foreign  fields?  We  do  so  by 
the  laws  we  enact,  by  the  treaties  we  ap¬ 
prove,  and  by  our  action  upon  bills  such 
as  the  one  before  us. 

To  follow  a  course  that  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  can  by  his  ipsi  dixit  declare  a 
policy  and  that  the  Congress  must  blind¬ 
ly  follow  it  would  lead  to  the  most  com¬ 
plete  one-man  domination  of  the  Nation. 
It  could  lead  us  to  war;  and  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  expressly  vested  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  would  be  but  an  empty  perfunctory 
act.  It  could  deplete  our  treasury  and 
the  people  could  not  raise  their  voice  in 
protest  through  their  representatives,  or, 
if  raising  their  voice,  their  protest  would 
be  futile. 

The  very  fact  that  the  President  sub¬ 
mitted  this  proposal  to  Congress  is  a 
proper  recognition  on  his  part  that  the 
plan  does  not  become  policy,  in  reality, 
until  the  Congress  puts  its  approval  upon 
it. 

Congress  is  not  a  rubber-stamp;  Con¬ 
gress  must  act  within  its  own  wisdom  and 
judgment. 

I  want  to  support  the  President  in  his 
acts  in  behalf  of  our  people.  I  served 
with  the  gentleman  who  today  occupies 
the  Presidential  office.  I  have  for  him, 
as  he  knows,  the  highest  personal  regard. 
I  shall  support  him  so  long  as  I  believe 
his  course  is  right,  and  I  shall  part  com¬ 
pany  with  him  when,  in  my  earnest  and 
sincere  judgment,  I  believe  him  to  be 
wrong. 

That  is  the  course  which  must  be  taken 
in  this  case.  That,  in  substance,  is  the 
whole  heart  and  life  of  our  Government. 
That  is  why  we  are  here  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  fulfill  our  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Government  and  not  to  act  as 
echoes  to  Executive  order. 


No,  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  any 
soundness  in  the  reasoning  or  excuse  for 
support  of  this  measure  to  be  found  in 
the  words  that  “though  it  be  wrong  we 
must  approve  the  plan  because  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  stated  it  or  has  announced  it 
to  the  world.” 

Any  such  action  now  creates  a  prece¬ 
dent  whereby  the  Chief  Executive  may, 
if  he  desires,  announce  his  policies  and 
then  say  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  “This  is  done;  this  is  accom¬ 
plished;  your  judgment  is  not  needed 
upon  it.” 

I  do  not  and  will  not  recognize  any 
such  philosophy  or  concept  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  free  country. 

What  will  be  the  position  of  Senators 
hereafter  when  the  President  proposes 
that  $600,000,000  be  given  Korea?  Will 
we  still  say  the  President  has  announced 
his  views  and  the  Senate  must  support 
it?  We  have  had  ample  warning  that 
$600,000,000  will  be  asked  for  Korea. 
What  will  we  do  when  other  gifts  to 
other  countries  are  called  for?  Will  we 
blindly  approve  them  at  any  cost  to  our 
country? 

If  we  adopt  such  reasoning  at  the  first 
consideration  of  this  world-wide  plan  of 
giving  this  Nation’s  wealth  to  others  we 
shall  have  set  for  ourselves  a  basis  that 
deprives  us  of  independent  judgment 
upon  like  cases  for  the  future. 

This  is  not  spoken  in  criticism  of  any 
of  my  colleagues;  it  is  an  appeal  to  them 
to  consider  the  implications  of  what  they 
are  about  to  do. 

Is  not  now,  indeed,  the  time  to  aban¬ 
don  any  reasoning  which  would  cause 
us  to  surrender  our  judgment?  I  urge 
upon  the  Senate  that  this  proposal  be 
considered  solely  upon  its  merits  and 
that  we  vote  solely  upon  the  wisdom  of 
following  the  course  outlined  in  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  proposal  of  a  gift  of  $400,000,000  to 
the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  provision  for  the  sending  to  those 
countries  of  American  military  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Let  me  point  out  in  the  beginning  that 
this  is  not  limited  to  a  loan,  but  may  be, 
and  probably  will  be,  an  advancement 
of  money  which,  in  plain  terms,  is  a  do¬ 
nation.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  may  loan  or 
grant  or  otherwise  give  financial  aid. 
This  leaves  the  discretion  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and,  as  I  understand,  already  the 
Chief  Executive  has  indicated  his  pref¬ 
erence  for  a  gift 

This  proposal  has  two  phases  which 
may  better  be  considered  separately  be¬ 
cause  each  has  different  purports  and 
effects.  The  first  phase  has  to  do  with 
the  gift  of  this  immense  sum;  second  is 
that  which  contemplates  the  sending  of 
military  personnel.  The  limitation  upon 
such  personnel  is  placed  solely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  President.  While  the 
bill  refers  to  a  limited  number  of  the 
military,  the  judgment  upon  the  limi¬ 
tation  is  given  to  the  Chief  Executive 
and,  of  course,  the  term  “limited”  can 
be  construed  in  the  light  of  any  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  may  develop. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  first  heard  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  from  the  President  in  his  message 


to  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on  March 
12,  1947.  It  came  like  the  sudden  burst 
of  a  bomb.  We  had  no  notice  of  it.  The 
purport  of  it  was  shocking.  It  is  readily 
admitted  that  herein  lies  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  policy  for  us.  In  essence 
it  means  the  extension  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  by  this  Nation  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  to  all  the  world. 

President  James  Monroe,  many  years 
ago,  announced  the  doctrine  that  this 
Nation  would  look  with  disfavor  upon 
the  act  of  any  European  government  at¬ 
tempting  to  interfere  with  any  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Several  incidents  have  arisen  under 
that  policy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  most  outstanding  being  the  one  in¬ 
volving  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  is  a  two-way  highway.  It  applies 
not  only  to  South  America,  but  to  Europe 
as  well. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  It  applies  to 
Europe  in  the  sense  that  it  says,  “Keep 
out  and  do  not  disturb  the  status  of  any 
established  and  recognized  government  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.”  That  is  the 
essence  of  it. 

The  British  incident  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred — and  I  think  it  is  well  to  discuss 
and  review  these  incidents  to  show  how 
far  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  carry  this 
government  in  action — was  that  the 
British  Government  threatened  to  seize 
the  customs  offices  of  Venezuela  and  this 
country  opposed  that  step.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
after  Lord  Cecil,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  had  stated  that  the  British 
Fleet  would  come  and  take  control  of  the 
customs  houses  of  Venezuela  to  collect 
a  debt  owed  her,  that  the  British  Fleet 
would  be  met  by  the  American  Fleet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

On  another  occasion  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  threatened,  as  I  recall,  to  seize 
some  of  the  customs  houses  in  one  of  the 
Central  American  countries,  and  again 
this  country,  under  its  Monroe  Doctrine, 
advised  Germany  that  the  United  States 
would  enforce  its  policy  against  such  in¬ 
terference  in  this  hemisphere.  Those 
are  merely  examples  which  show  the 
nature  and  extent  of  action  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  what  it  obligates 
this  Nation  to  do.  It  obligates  us  to  go 
to  the  extent  of  war.  But  so  far  the 
doctrine  has  been  applied  only  to  the 
neighboring  countries.  It  has  been 
recognized  by  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  being  a  very  fair  doctrine.  They 
have  observed  it,  and  they  have  known 
that  it  meant  a  great  deal  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  Western  Hemisphere  was  re¬ 
mote  from  them,  and  they  did  not  de¬ 
sire  to  invade  it. 

Able  men  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
have  disputed  the  statement  that  the 
pending  measure  is  an  extension,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Let  us 
first  compare  the  language;  let  us  see 
whether  the  pending  bill  is  an  extension 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  obligates  the 
United  States  to  go  to  the  aid  of  other 
established  governments  throughout  the 
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world.  As  I  view  it,  that,  in  sum  and 
substance,  is  the  proposition.  Let  us  see 
if  that  is  not  a  correct  view.  I  shall  read 
the  language  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  was  enunciated  by  President 
Monroe  in  1823: 

But  with  the  governments  who  have  de¬ 
clared  their  independence,  and  maintained 
it— 

He  was  speaking  of  the  governments  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere — 
and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great 
consideration  and  on  just  principles,  ac¬ 
knowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interpo¬ 
sition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or 
controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  des¬ 
tiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  un¬ 
friendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  to  permit  me  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  permit  me  to  continue  for  a  moment 
until  I  finish  my  discussion  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  point. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  am  trying  to 
bring  out,  Mr.  President,  the  likeness  be¬ 
tween  the  original  Monroe  Doctrine,  now 
more  than  100  years  old,  applying  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  new  doc¬ 
trine  now  proclaimed  which,  in  effect, 
extends  the  same  principle  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  As  I  have  said,  after  read¬ 
ing  the  language  and  considering  the  ac¬ 
tions  taken  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  then  reading  the  President’s  state¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure,  it  is  inescapable,  to  my  mind,  that 
the  presently  proposed  world-wide  doc¬ 
trine  is  an  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  making  such  an  important  statement, 
and  since  I  am  sure  he  wishes  to  have  it 
carried  in  the  press  and  fairly  reported 
there,  let  me  say  to  him  that  what  I  wish 
to  say  will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.  I  hope  this  side  of  the  question 
will  be  carried  by  the  press,  because  I 
have  never  seen  any  public  question  of 
such  importance  so  greatly  ignored  and 
given  so  little  consideration  by  the  press. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  is  on  that  subject 
that  I  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  In  a  few  moments 
I  shall,  indeed,  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  on  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  from  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  with  respect  to  any 
European  power’s  interposing  itself  upon 
the  government  of  any  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  I  have  read 
the  portion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  states  that  such  an  act  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unfriendly  one  toward  the 
United  States. 

Now  turning  to  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  before  the  Congress  on  March  12, 
1947,  when  he  presented  this  policy  for 
the  first  time  for  our  consideration  and 
action,  we  find  that  he  said  this: 

We  shall  not  realize  our  objectives,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  we  are  willing  to  help  free  peo¬ 
ples  to  maintain  their  free  institutions  and 
their  national  integrity  against  aggressive 


movements  that  seek  to  impose  upon  them 
totalitarian  regimes. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  "we”  used  by 
the  President  in  that  statement  refers 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 
"free  peoples”  means  people  anywhere 
in  the  world.  “Totalitarian  regimes” 
art  such  as  we  ourselves  call  totalitarian. 
No  one  doubts  that  Russia  is  totalitarian, 
and  there  are  many  others,  so  I  am  told. 
For  instance,  I  am  informed  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  a  totalitarian  government. 
But  the  President’s  statement  means 
that  he  proposes  that  we  undertake  to 
secure  all  people  against  having  other 
governments  interpose  themselves  upon 
them. 

I  read  further  from  the  President’s  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Congress: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free 
peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  sub¬ 
jugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
pressures. 

I  quote  further  from  the  President’s 
message : 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  look  to  us 
for  support  in  maintaining  their  freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
at  this  point  that  in  his  message  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  said  that  “the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  look  to  us” — the  United 
States — “for  support  in  maintaining 
their  freedoms” — in  other  words,  that  the 
whole  world  looks  to  us  for  that.  The 
President  did  not  say — and  the  point  is 
accentuated  by  the  absence  of  any  state¬ 
ment  on  this  point — that  the  free  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  look  to  the  United 
Nations  for  support  in  securing  their 
freedom.  All  of  us  want  to  believe  in 
that  organization,  and  we  have  had  hope 
in  it.  But  in  his  message  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  country  which 
was  most  active  in  bringing  the  United 
Nations  into  being,  says  that  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  look  to  this  country 
alone  for  support  in  preserving  their 
fredoms — in  other  words,  not  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
message  said  that  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  look  to  the  United  States  for  sup¬ 
port  in  preserving  their  freedoms — not 
to  the  United  Nations,  but  to  this  coun¬ 
try  alone.  I  say  that  is  an  extension  to 
all  the  world  of  the  very  principle  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Let  me  say  that  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  we 
call  either  Greece  or  Turkey  a  free  peo¬ 
ple;  could  we? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  have  some 
doubt  about  their  being  free  peoples.  I 
have  heard  them  called  democracies.  In 
the  President’s  message  to  the  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  I  heard  Greece  referred 
to  as  a  democracy. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Greece  is  a  mon¬ 
archy. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Yes;  we  know 
Greece  is  a  monarchy,  ruled  over  by  a 


King.  Greece  cannot  be  called  a  democ¬ 
racy. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Turkey  is  ruled  by 
ft  dictator 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  to  permit  me  to 
make  a  clarification  of  the  Record  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  observation  I  made  a  few 
moments  ago  to-  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mi'.  WHERRY.  My  remarks  can  be 
placed  either  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  at  the  conclusion  of  my  own 
remarks. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  request  for  an 
appropriation  of  $35,000,000  which  came 
up  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  is  a  fact,  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
mentioned,  that  that  appropriation 
came  before  us  for  the  reason  that  the 
Comptroller  refused  to  approve  any  more 
administrative  costs  after  December  31, 
1946,  because  lend-lease  terminated  at 
that  time.  What  Mr.  Lane  asked  for  as 
Administrator  of  Lend-Lease  was  con¬ 
gressional  authority  to  grant  the  Comp¬ 
troller  the  right  to  pay  the  necessary 
administrative  costs.  I  find  that  I  am 
in  error  as  to  the  amount.  Instead  of 
being  $35,000,000,  it  was  reduced  to  $25,- 
000,000,  and  the  amount  for  costs  was 
$2,500,000,  or  10  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  or  the  amount  of 
the  funds  necessary  to  purchase  the 
lend-lease  equipment  which  was  in  the 
pipe  line,  so  to  speak. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  it  is  not  the 
amount  involved  that  is  of  such  great 
importance,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
pipe  line  there  were  nearly  $35,000,000 
worth  of  property  at  that  time — which 
included  such  equipment  as  that  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  been  mentioning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  five  pages  of 
Mr.  Lane’s  letter,  which  gives  a  break¬ 
down  of  that  equipment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  letter  referred  to  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

List  op  Items  Salable  and  Not  Salable  in 
United  States 

Department  op  State,  Office, 

Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  13,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Styles  Bridges, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Bridges  :  In  the  course  of  the 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  February  7,  1947,  Senator 
Tydings  asked  whether  the  State  Department 
could  review  the  material  in  the  lend-lease 
pipe  lines  and  divide  it  into  two  categories, 
those  which  could  find  a  ready  market  in  the 
United  States  and  those  which  might  not 
find  a  ready  market.  In  response  to  this  in¬ 
quiry  I  have  prepared  the  attached  memo¬ 
randum  entitled  “Marketability  in  the  United 
States  of  Undelivered  Lend-Lease  Pipe-Line 
Material.”  I  trust  that  this  will  provide  the 
desired  information. 

In  connection  with  this  memorandum,  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  total  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  pipe  lines  now  is  estimated  at 
$25,479,591,  as  contrasted  with  the  estimate 
of  approximately  $35,000,000  previously  given 
to  the  committee.  The  discrepancy  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  we  have  now  learned 
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that  more  material  had  been  transferred  to 
the  foreign  governments  before  December  31, 
1946,  than  had  been  reported  when  our  ori¬ 
ginal  estimate  was  made. 

The  clerk  of  the  committee  has  called  my 
attention  to  certain  additional  information 
requested  in  the  course  of  the  hearing  on 
February  6,  1947.  In  response  to  this  inquiry 
I  am  also  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
statement,  as  of  December  31,  1946,  showing 
the  general  contents  of  the  pipe  lines  for 
the  various  countries  (see  p.  8)  and  a  copy 
of  the  twenty-first  report  to  Congress  on 
lend-lease  operations,  which  contains,  on 
page  48,  the  text  of  the  pipe-line  agreement 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
dated  October  15, 1945  (see  p.  38) .  The  state¬ 
ment  of  the  contents  of  the  pipe  lines  is  the 
same  as  was  attached  to  my  letter  to  you 
dated  January  17,  1947. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chester  T.  Lane, 
Lend-Lease  Administrator. 

[Enclosures.] 

[Prepared  by  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  from  data  supplied  by 
Bureau  of  Federal  Supply,  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment] 

MARKETABILITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  UN¬ 
DELIVERED  LEND-LEASE  FIPE-LINE  MATERIAL 

The  remaining  items  in  the  lend-lease  pipe 
lines  are  divided  into  two  main  categories, 
namely,  the  material  now  in  storage  and  the 
material  not  yet  delivered  by  suppliers. 


1.  Material  in  storage  (as  of  Feb.  1,  1947) 


Country 

Net 

tons 

Value 

Russian: 

0  1-refinerv  equipment  __  ..  . 

19, 919 
1,077 
14 

58 

28 

16 

$6,971,650 
888,  500 
7,000 

29,000 

14,000 

8,000 

Miscellaneous*  (as  per  inventory) 
British  (as  per  inventory) _ 

French  North  Africa  (a<?  per  inven¬ 
tory) . . .  . 

Continental  France  (as  per  inventory) . 

Total . _ . 

21,  712 

7,  868, 150 

The  material  held  in  storage  for  the  British, 
French  North  Africa,  continental  France,  and 
West  Africa  consists  of  miscellaneous  indus¬ 
trial  equipment  and  parts  for  such  equip¬ 
ment.  Much  of  the  equipment  itself,  as  well 
as  the  parts,  has  been  built  to  foreign  specifi¬ 
cations  and  would  not  realize  any  substantial 
return  in  a  surplus  sale.  The  material  in 
storage  for  these  countries,  in  any  event, 
constitutes  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
pipe-line  material,  aggregating  only  $58,000 
in  all.  A  complete  list  of  this  material  is 
labeled  “schedule  A”  and  has  been  filed  with 
the  committee. 

The  miscellaneous  material  held  for  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  contains 
a  very  high  proportion  of  material  made  to 
foreign  specifications  and  is  of  no  value, 
other  than  scrap,  in  the  United  States.  A 
list  of  this  material,  showing  the  general 
categories,  is  contained  in  schedule  B,  which 
has  been  filed  with  the  committee.  The  oil- 
refinery  equipment  held  for  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  consists  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  component  parts  of  oil  refineries. 
Large  portions  of  the  refineries  have  already 
been  delivered  in  Russia.  The  equipment  still 
in  storage  consists  of  parts  of  machines, 
other  parts  of  which  have  already  been 
shipped.  As  a  result,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
unshipped  material  has  any  value,  other  than 
scrap,  unless  it  is  combined  with  the  de¬ 
livered  portions.  Furthermore,  the  oil-re¬ 
finery  processes  for  which  this  equipment  was 
built  are  of  obsolete  types  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  United  States  industry.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  would  be  of  little  interest  to  United 
States  purchasers  for  its  original  purpose. 

The  conclusion  of  those  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  (formerly  the  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment)  who  have  been  concerned  with  the 
procurement  and  shipment  of  the  pipe-line 
material,  is  that  the  items  now  in  storage 
would  bring  a  very  small  return  if  they  have 
to  be  disposed  of  as  surplus. 

2.  Material  on  order  as  of  February  1,  1947, 
but  not  delivered  by  suppliers 

The  grand  total  of  items  in  this  category 
is  estimated  at  $17,611,441. 


Five  million  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  this  material  is  covered  by  con¬ 
tracts  on  which  no  definite  delivery  dates 
have  been  scheduled.  Most  of  this  material 
consists  of  items  fairly  short  in  supply,  and 
cancellation  of  the  contracts  with  the  sup¬ 
pliers  would  probably  not  result  in  less  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

Material  valued  at  $9,181,566  in  the  unde¬ 
livered  category  is  deemed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply  to  be  “unsalable  except  as 
scrap.”  This  means  that  any  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  already  completed,  although  unde¬ 
livered  by  the  suppliers,  could  not  be  sold  as 
surplus  with  any  expectation  of  a  substantial 
return.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  United  States  Government  would  be 
required  to  pay  heavy  cancellation  charges 
in  case  of  cancellation  of  such  contracts. 

Three  million  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  dollars’ 
worth  of  the  undelivered  material  is  consid¬ 
ered  “usable  in  domestic  market,”  which 
means  that,  if  sold  as  surplus,  approximately 
75  percent  of  the  full  value  could  be  expected 
to  be  realized. 

There  is  attached  hereto,  as  schedule  C,  a 
list  of  the  undelivered  material,  broken  down 
in  the  three  categories  described  above: 


3.  Summary 


Unsalable 
except  as 
scrap 

Usable  in 
domestic 
market 

Cancel- 
able  with¬ 
out  loss 

Material  not  deliv¬ 
ered  _ 

$9, 181, 566 
7, 868, 150 

$3, 281, 312 

$5, 148, 563 

Material  in  storage... 

Total . 

17, 049, 716 

Schedule  C. — Recapitulation  of  undelivered 
lend-lease  items  as  of  Jan.  15,  1947 
Considered  usable  in  domestic 


market _ $3,  281,  312 

Unsalable  except  as  scrap _  9, 181,  566 

Not  scheduled,  indefinite _  5, 148,  563 


Estimated  grand  total _ 17,  611,  441 


Recapitulation  of  undelivered  lend-lease  items,  Jan.  15,  1947 


Program 

Number 

active 

contracts 

Commodity  classification,  undelivered 

Estimated  value 

Total 

Disposal,  do¬ 
mestic  sale 

Unsalable, 
except  scrap 

Not  sched¬ 
uled,  indefi¬ 
nite 

Continental  France . 

17 

Spares,  trucks.. . . . . . .  . 

$84, 917 

$196, 205 

3 

Electric  sheets.. _ _ _ _ 1 . . 

306,  510 

7 

Steel  bars . . . 

27, 000 

298, 332 

1 

Cranes  and  spares.. . . . . . . . 

1,  579,  272 

1 

Locomotives  and  spares . . 

$37,  781 

i 

Estrone _  ..  . . . 

29,700 

1 

Magnesium  wire . . . 

10,  685 

1 

Copper  wire . . . . . . . 

1, 377 

1 

Hand  saws . . . 

98,  554 

ii 

Machine  tools . . . . 

266, 279 

26,  262 

1 

Air  hose . . . . . . . 

26,  880 

3 

Telegraph  poles . . . . . . . 

50, 000 

72,  450 

7 

Tractor  and  agricultural  spares . . . 

379, 077 

7,500 

3 

Tractors,  plows  and  spares . . 

316,918 

5 

Industrial’  machines..'. . . . . . . . 

7,076 

182, 042 

1 

Motors  and  parts.  . . . . 

3, 371 

3 

Air  compressor  parts . . . 

16, 934 

3 

Tires,  tubes,  and  flaps . . . . . . • . 

5,969 

8,  216 

2 

Structural  steel _ '. . 

1,  285,  000 

Total . 

72 

2,565, 717 

307, 431 

2,451,159 

French  North  African _ ... 

10 

$28,  009 

$6,  982 

18 

Agricultural  equipment  and  parts . . 

23',  111 

51,  870 

1 

Lumber . . . I . . . 

5,  955 

1 

Sheet  steel . . . . . 

16,000 

1 

Pillow  blocks . . . . . . . 

$5,  526 

1 

Circular  saws . .. . . . . . 

11,408 

1 

Pumps  and  parts. . 

404 

1 

500 

1 

Rubber  hose . . . . . . . . 

13,  402 

1 

Engine  spare  parts . . . . . . . 

15,035 

2 

Electric  wiring  devices . - _ _ 

8, 025 

1,100 

2 

Refrigerator  parts. . . . 

14,  517 

18 

Auto  spares . . . . . . 

20,  429 

18,540 

4 

Electrical  equipment . ------ . . . 

3,764 

1 

Garage  equipment . . . ------- . . . 

660 

1 

Electric  station  and  spares . . . . . . . 

1,  500 
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Program 

Number 

active 

contracts 

Commodity  classification,  undelivered 

Estimated  value 

Disposal,  do¬ 
mestic  sale 

Unsalable, 
except  scrap 

Not  sched¬ 
uled,  indefi¬ 
nite 

1 

Electric  material  and  substation _  ...  ..  .  _ 

$26, 483 

1 

Auto  equipment.. . . . . . . . 

$4, 670 

1 

Mine  locomotive _ _ 

9,800 

1 

Gaskets  .  .  _ _ _ 

760 

I 

Sulfur  dioxide _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

$28,  860 

11 

Bearings .  . . . . . . . . . . 

60 

7, 413 

'200 

3 

Electrical  switches . 

389 

5,  409 

i 

Chain . . . . . . . . . . 

4,166 

3',  656 

1 

2,  565 

5 

7,500 

15;  431 

i 

Brush  cutters _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2,822 

Total . 

91 

126,819 

86, 192 

154, 030 

2 

Bearings _ _ _ _  _ 

682 

1,031 

1 

Petroleum  products  equipment . . . .  ... _ 

32 

i 

Electrical  materials . . 

14,407 

i 

Magnet  wire . . . . 

6,726 

i 

Microphones . . .  . 

5,400 

1 

Laboratory  equipment . . 

1, 112 

2 

Steam  power  plant . .  . . 

22,  963 

48,  300 

9 

Spares-truck . . 

7,724 

* 

1 

Switch  gears _ 

938 

i 

Petrol  equipment . . . 

1,043 

5 

Electrical  equipment . . . 

15,082 

1 

Wire  cloth . . . . 

1,360 

13 

Tires  and  tubes _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1, 150, 821 

2 

Electrical  equipment  . . 

9, 847 

1,676 

1 

Laboratory  equipment . 

1,818 

3 

Testing  machine . . . . 

23, 811 

9,825 

1 

Engines . 

224 

1 

Watt-4  motors . . . .  . 

110,  588 

1 

8,810 

Total . 

48 

65, 993 

61,592 

1, 316, 435 

Netherlands . . 

1 

Tires  and  tubes.. _ _ 

42,502 

Total . 

1 

42,502 

Russia _ _ _ 

12 

Spares  forcranes . . . .  . 

4,094 

74, 229 

,  2 

Telephone  equipment- . . . . 

24, 697 

3 

Laboratory  equipment . . . 

16,174 

5 

Machine  tools.  ...  . . 

30,283 

144, 249 

1 

Electrical  instruments . . .  . 

288 

1 

3  roll  machine _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 

1,090 

1 

Sieves. . . . . . . 

5,800 

1 

Electric  motors . . . 

344 

1 

Pipe  fittings . . . . . . 

13, 842 

1 

1,056 

1 

8,249 

2 

Locomotives _ 

25, 641 

11 

Power  equipment  and  spares . 

1,272,417 

5,545 

22 

Electrical  equipment _ _ _ _ _ 

'  945, 137 

Russia . 

7 

Mine  hoists  and  controls _ 

3, 057, 988 

1 

Diesel  spares . . . 

29, 464 

3 

Pumps  and  spares . . . . 

6,194 

14,400 

7 

Electric  motors  and  controls _ _ _ 

349,  855 

1 

40,  000 

2 

6,347 

1 

1,  776, 632 

13 

Industrial  equipment . . . . . 

3,199 

299,531 

31,738 

1 

Tools . . . 

33,351 

2 

674,081 

Total _ 

102 

153,256 

-  8, 619, 769 

112, 890 

Peru . . . . 

2 

Auto  spares . . . . . . . . . . 

491 

Saudi  Arabia . . . 

1 

Pumps  and  spares.. . . _ . . . . 

515 

6 

Auto  spares . . . . . . . 

2,031 

2 

Electric  wiring  and  accessories . . . . 

226 

2,000 

1 

Truck  and  spares. . . . . . ..... 

47,401 

Total . . 

10 

2,031 

741 

49,401 

West  Africa  . . 

5 

Locomotive  parts.. _ _ ........... 

78,114 

i 

Motor  pump . 

220 

i 

Rubber  sheet _  .. 

150 

2 

Welders _ _ _ _ 

10,  934 

1 

Bronze  bars . . . . . 

1,024 

4 

Auto  spares _ ..... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3,900 

658 

Total . 

14 

3,900 

89,268 

1,832 

Brazil . . . . 

1 

Auto  spares . . . . ... _ 

2,560 

1 

Battery  charger _ 

372 

1 

Industrial  machinery . . . 

10, 575 

Total... . 

3 

13, 507 

British _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

Medical  X-ray . . . . . . . .  _ 

9,072 

15 

Tractor,  agricultural  and  industrial  spares . 

5,755 

'979 

8,386 

Total . 

16 

* 

5,755 

10,051 

8,386 

Belgium . 

1 

Agricultural  spares _  ... 

25 

2 

7,  551 

2 

Tires  and  tubes _ 

19,358 

1 

Trucks  and  spares . . . . . 

230,444 

5 

Truck  spare. _ _ _ 

31, 283 

46,  485 

1 

Bicycle  "chains _ _ 

17,  791 

Total . . 

15 

31,308 

321,829 

T'otai 


$367,  011 


91 


52, 173 


95, 000 


13,507 


24, 192 


352, 937 


3800 
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April  18 


Program 


Number 

active 

contracts 


Commodity  classification,  undelivered 


Estimated  value 


Disposal,  do¬ 
mestic  sale 


Unsalable, 
except  scrap 


Not  sched¬ 
uled,  indefi¬ 
nite 


Total 


Austria. 


Crosscut  saws . . . . 

Cardiograph _ 

Truck  spares . . 

Laboratory  equipment _ 

Tractor,  agricultural  spares. 

Tractor  and  parts . . 

Balers  and  spares... . 


$8, 398 


$6,  502 


$62,  617 


37,  770 
19,  445 
204, 420 


230 
16,236 
653,  518 


Total. 


21 


270, 036 


6,502 


732, 601 


$1, 009, 159 


Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  item  we  find  for  Russia  is  oil-re¬ 
finery  equipment  in  the  amount  of  $6,- 
971,000 — new  equipment  going  through 
the  pipe  line  to  Russia.  The  letter  breaks 
down  the  equipment  into  different  cate¬ 
gories.  There  are  automobile  tires,. trac¬ 
tors,  and  a  variety  of  items  which  I  think 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  say  further  that  the  amount 
of  money  involved  exceeds  $25,000,000 
or  $35,000,000,  because  at  that  time  there 
also  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  the  matter  of 
the  disposal  of  goods  and  supplies  in 
continental  Europe  by  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  such  as  the  War  Assets 
Administration,  the  State  Department, 
and  also  the  Army,  which  continued  to 
sell  and  is  now  selling  to  Russia  millions" 
of  dollars’  worth  of  property  on  long¬ 
term  security.  Some  of  it  is  just  as  vital 
in  a  military  way  as  the  oil-refinery 
equipment  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  continue 
my  remarks  to  this  extent. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  for  his  remarks,  be¬ 
cause  they  clarify  the  point  which  has 
been  made;  namely,  that  while  we  are, 
by  the  measure  now  before  the  Senate, 
asked  to  take  steps  to  stop  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  communism  from  Russia,  yet  at 
the  same  time  we  find  the  departments 
of  our  Government,  even  the  same  de¬ 
partment  which  has  brought  forth  the 
pending  bill,  urging  the  Congress  to  per¬ 
mit  the  sending  of  military  supplies,  even 
a  high-octane  gasoline  plant,  into  Russia. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  thing 
should  be  done,  and  it  is  unreasonable. 
Certainly  we  should  not  proceed  until 
a  definite  policy  is  established. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yesterday  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Sulzberger,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times,  addressed  the 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  New  York  Times  reporting  Mr. 
Sulzberger’s  address  contains,  among 
other  things,  the  following,  on  page  19: 

Responsibility  to  print  unbiased,  objec¬ 
tive  news  is  a  part  of  the  pricg  which  the 
public  expects  of  the  press  in  return  for  its 
basic  guaranty  of  freedom,  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
declared  today  in  an  address  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  , 

Later  in  the  same  article  the  following 
appears: 

The  public,  Mr.  Sulzberger  said  in  his 
speech,  had  the  right  to  demand  a  fair  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  news. 


“It  has  a  right  to  protection  from  un¬ 
scrupulous  advertising,”  he  said.  “It  has 
the  right  to  demand  as  accurate,  full  and 
impartial  a  news  service  as  the  public  itself 
is  prepared  to  support.  It  has  this  right  be¬ 
cause  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  its  own 
fundamental  freedoms  which,  in  effect,  vests 
with  a  relatively  small  number  of  its  citi¬ 
zenry.  The  press  and  freedom  suffer  where 
a  community  fails  to  demand  and  receive 
its  rights  in  this  respect.” 

The  New  York  publisher  said  that  the  chief 
external  attack  against  the  newspapers 
comes  now  from  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers.  But,  he  had  previously  empha¬ 
sized,  “most  important  among  the  dangers 
to  press  freedom  are  the  shortcomings  of  the 
press  itself.” 

The  article  then  proceeds: 

The  present  administration,  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  said,  “unlike  the  last,  has  not  sniped 
at  newspapers."  On  the  contrary,  he  went 
on,  this  administration  “has  advanced  the 
theory  of  press  freedom  as  an  element  of 
democracy  to  such  an  extent  that  those  who 
are  in  conflict  with  our  American  way  of 
life  are  those  making  the  most  propaganda 
against  the  newspapers  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  free. 

“But  also,”  he  stated,  “we  must  not  forget 
the  honest  critics  who  have  no  ulterior  mo¬ 
tive  and  who,  quite  the  contrary,  are  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  press  freedom, 
and  who  wish  to  have  the  product  improved 
in  order  that  the  threats  to  the  institution 
can  be  removed  or  at  least  minimized.” 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  myself  in  the 
category  there  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  as  an  honest  member  of  a  group 
who  criticizes  the  press  because  I  want 
to  preserve  its  essential  freedom  to  be  a 
free  press.  But  I  am  also  one  of  the 
public,  who,  as  Mr.  Sulzberger  says,  has 
the  right  to  demand  a  fair  presentation 
of  the  news,  and  one  of  those  who  have 
a  right  to  demand  fair  and  full  reporting 
of  the  news. 

My  application  is  this,  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  to  Mr.  Sulzberger’s  consid¬ 
eration  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  reporting  the  speech  made  in  this 
body  yesterday  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  say  it  was  not  fair,  it 
was  not  full,  it  was  not  accurate,  in  the 
information  and  in  the  impressions  it 
conveyed  of  the  remarks  made.  In  that 
whole  report  not  one  reference  was  made 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
in  two  speeches  made  to  his  colleagues  on 
this  floor,  has  made  the  burden  of  his 
argument  that  the  measure  now  pending 
should  go  through  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  and  that  the  vice  of  it  lay 
in  an  attempt  to  achieve  the  objective 
enunciated  by  the  President  through  uni¬ 
lateral  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 

No  man  on  this  floor  has  gone  further 
than  the  Senator  from  Florida  in  those 


two  speeches  in  saying  that  he  would 
vote  and  do  what  he  could  to  resist  Rus¬ 
sian  aggression,  and  that  if  it  took  arms 
to  do  it  through  the  United  Nations,  he 
would  support  that  objective  in  every 
possible  way.  But  in  the  New  York 
Times  report  of  the  speech  it  took  out  of 
the  context  a  little  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  played  it  up  into 
a  sensational  journalistic  report  hardly 
better  than  would  have  been  done  by  a 
part  of  the  press  of  this  country  that 
does  not  claim  to  be  in  the  category  with 
the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  has  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility,  not  only  to  keep  his  word,  but  to 
set  an  example  to  the  American  press.  I 
understand  his  paper  gets  more  news¬ 
print  than  any  other  paper  in  the  Na¬ 
tion,  when  many  little  papers  in  our 
country  are  having  to  curtail  or  to  shut 
down  because  they  are  just  little  news¬ 
papers,  and  do  hot  have  Mr.  Sulzberger’s 
access  to  the  great  newsprint  cartel  of 
America  or  the  world. 

I  say  that  Mr.  Sulzberger  would  do 
better  to  practice  what  he  preaches.  I 
say  he  would  do  better  to  give  in  his  pa¬ 
per  a  representation  that  comports  with 
his  principles  as  he  has  declared  them  to 
his  fellow  publishers,  and  I  brand  as  un¬ 
fair,  as  inaccurate,  as  giving  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression,  the  report  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  the  particular  speech  yesterday 
to  which  I  have  referred,  of  which  I  have 
knowledge,  because  I  was  the  one  who 
delivered  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  I  called  at¬ 
tention  a  moment  ago  to  the  speech  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  is  no  function  of  the  American 
press  to  censor  public  speeches,  either. 
Whether  they  like  them  or  do  not  like 
them,  they  owe  a  duty  of  fair  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  facts.  It  is  none  of  their 
business  whether  they  like  a  Senator’s 
speech  or  whether  they  do  not  like  it, 
their  duty  is  to  report  it,  and  let  the  peo¬ 
ple  determine  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  whether  they  give  it  their  approval 
or  whether  they  reject  it.  Yet  we  have 
seen  in  this  debate  that  when  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor]  made  an 
address  in  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  and 
spoke  all  afternoon,  one  paper  stated,  in 
a  dignified  report  of  the  speech,  that  all 
Senator  Taylor  did  was  to  spend  an  af¬ 
ternoon  speaking,  waiting  for  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  to  return. 

Would  anyone  call  that  freedom  of  the 
press  being  fairly  exercised,  responsibility 
being  fully  discharged?  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  press  to  report  the  substance  of 
what  the  Senator  said.  He  is  one  ninety- 
sixth  o."  the  senatorial  power  of  the 
United  States.  The  papers  cannot  carry 
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all  that  all  of  us  say,  or  all  of  what  any 
of  us  say,  when  we  make  protracted 
speeches;  but  I  denounce  the  kind  of 
newspaper  reporting  that  will  castigate 
a  Senator’s  remarks  on  this  floor  with 
that  kind  of  an  epithet  and  that  kind 
of  disregard. 

The  representatives  of  the  American 
press  are  meeting  here  in  Washington. 
They  are  fine,  honorable,  patriotic  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  I  wish  a  test  could  be  made 
of  the  report  of  this  debate,  not  by  all — 
and  I  am  not  criticizing  the  press  serv¬ 
ices,  either — but  by  some  of  the  papers 
who  have  read  into  their  news  reporting 
their  editorial  policy.  They  are  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  a  free  press.  Any  paper  that 
censors  its  news  columns  attempts  to 
deny  the  fundamental  civic  right  of  a 
free  press.  It  is  its  own  worst  enemy. 
It  betrays  a  public  duty.  I  say  the  pend¬ 
ing  issue  is  a  matter  of  colossal  import, 
and  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  facts;  they  are  entitled,  as  best  they 
can,  to  get  the  arguments  made  and  to 
weigh  those  arguments  according  to  the 
information  they  have.  A  press  that 
denies  them  the  fullest  possible  infor¬ 
mation  betrays  its  duty;  it  does  not  de¬ 
serve  the  freedom  it  enjoys  if  in  that 
manner  it  discharges  its  obligation. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  come 
squarely  within  the  principle  enunciated 
by  Mr.  Sulzberger.  I  have  tried  to  be 
an  honest  critic  in  order  to  preserve  the 
freedqm  of  the  press,  which  we  cherish. 
Let  the  newspapers  write  any  kind  of  an 
editorial  they  desire  to  write.  But  they 
do  owe  a  duty  to  us  all  that  they  report 
the  facts  to  the  people.  When  they  have 
done  that,  they  are  entitled  to  give  any 
interpretation  in  their  editorial  columns 
they  care  to  give.  But  as  an  honest 
critic,  and  as  one  who  cherishes  the  full¬ 
est  freedom  of  the  press  as  a  part  of 
our  great  democracy,  I  wanted  to  call 
attention  to  what  I  believe  has  been  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  press  ade¬ 
quately,  at  this  important  moment  in 
American  history,  to  discharge  its  com¬ 
manding  obligation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  heard  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  able  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  think  it  is  entirely  timely.  I  know  that 
he  advocated — I  heard  him  do  so  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Senate — that  the  ques¬ 
tion  involved  in  the  bill  before  us  should 
go  to  the  United  Nations.  In  that  sug¬ 
gestion  I  certainly  concur,  and  I  advo¬ 
cate  here  today  that  such  a  course  be 
followed.  It  is  not  a  burden  which  the 
United  States  should  carry  alone.  It 
is  wrong  for  this  Government  to  saddle 
it  upon  the  backs  of  the  American  people 
alone.  It  is  a  matter  which  should  go  to 
the  organization  which  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  these  prob¬ 
lems — the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yielded  I  was 
discussing  the  message  of  the  President 
and  certain  statements  therein  which 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  scope  of  this 
problem  and  whether  or  not  it  was  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  principles  that  we  know, 
and  that  are  known  to  all  the  world,  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  quote  further 
from  the  President’s  message: 

But  we  cannot  allow  changes  In  the  status 
quo  In  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 


Nations  by  such  methods  as  coercion,  or  by 
such  subterfuges  as  political  infiltration.  In 
helping  free  and  independent  nations  to 
maintain  their  freedom  the  United  States 
will  be  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  means  nothing  less  than  that  the 
United  States  is  taking  upon  itself  alone 
the  obligation  to  see  that  existing  gov¬ 
ernments  of  all  nations  in  the  world  are 
to  be  held  in  status  quo.  It  further 
means  that  we  are  adopting  a  policy  of 
taking  upon  the  United  States  alone  the 
duty  to  carry  out  the  objective  of  the 
United  Nations  because  the  President 
says  if  we  will  do  this  the  United  States 
would  be  effecting  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  me,  it  is  inescapable  that,  through 
the  President’s  language  when  he  pre¬ 
sented  this  new  plan  for  Greece  and 
Turkey,  he  desires  to  extend  to  every 
country  in  the  world  a  policy  to  sustain 
their  governments,  to  protect  them 
against  disturbances  within  or  invasion 
from  without. 

That  goes  further  than  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  Mr.  President.  It  is  to  protect 
the  status  quo  of  the  governments  of  the 
world.  That  is  definitely  in  true  essence 
an  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  is  even  broader  than  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  in  that  it  applies  to  internal  in¬ 
surrections.  Furthermore,  the  President, 
by  the  language  which  I  have  quoted, 
states  that  by  following  this  policy  we, 
the  United  States,  alone  will  be  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  all  those  who 
have  joined  together  in  the  United 
Nations.  We  divest  the  United  Nations, 
if  you  please,  of  its  duties  and  purposes, 
and  take  them  upon  ourselves. 

I  remember  that  when  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  was  pending  before  the  Senate, 
a  strong  appeal  was  made  that  there 
would  be  taken  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  American  people  and  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  the  duty,  alone, 
to  settle  difficulties  and  troubles  in  parts 
of  the  world  remote  from  us  and  that 
such  responsibilities  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  united  group  of  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace 
and  stopping  wars  that  might  burst 
forth.  When,  in  the  Senate,  we  voted 
for  the  United  Nations  Organization,  we 
did  so  in  the  belief  that  it  would  carry 
the  burden  of  such  problems  as  might 
arise  in  the  Middle  East.  “But,  oh,”  it 
is  said,  “the  United  Nations  cannot  act.” 
Has  it  been  tried?  No.  Has  this  ques¬ 
tion  been  submitted  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions?  Not  once.  It  was  presented  first 
to  the  Congress  of  this  Government,  not 
to  the  council  of  the  United  Nations. 
Why  is  it  said  that  the  United  Nations 
cannot  act?  The  able  Senator  from 
Florida  on  yesterday  pointed  out  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  United  Nations,  upon  com¬ 
plaint  of  Iran,  compelling  the  Russians  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  that  country. 
There  have  been  other  instances  in  which 
the  United  Nations  have  intervened  to 
bring  about  settlements. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Revercomb  yielded 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  whose  remarks,  by  request 
of  Mr.  Revercomb,  appear  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Revercomb’s  speech.) 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Is  I  have  said,  Mr. 
President,  those  who  continue  to  argue 
before  the  Senate  that  this  question  can¬ 


not  be  taken  to  the  United  Nations  are 
themselves  taking  a  course  which  it 
seems  to  me  is  a  belittlement  of  and  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  stands  as  a  great  and  beauti¬ 
ful  structure  of  uselessness,  if  we  permit 
any  country  that  is  a  member  of  it  to 
take  upon  itself  the  duties  and  work  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  regrettable  in¬ 
deed  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  it  had  its  birth  and  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  should  be  the  first  to  avoid  the  use 
of  that  great  instrumentality  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  least  to  meet  the  problem  that 
exists  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe. 

The  President,  further  in  his  remarks, 
made  it  clear  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  policy.  He  said  in  his  address 
to  the  Congress: 

This  Is  a  serious  course  upon  which  we 
embark. 

He,  himself,  recognized  the  true  seri¬ 
ousness  of  it.  He  was  fair  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  saying  that  it  is  serious. 

It  is  so  serious  because  it  is  fraught 
with  the  danger  of  early  involvement  of 
this  country  in  war  without  an  ally  to 
aid  in  the  cause.  Our  country  would  be 
acting  alone  and  creating  situations  or 
incidents  which  could  plunge  us  into  a 
devastating  war  at  any  time.  When  the 
President  says  it  is  a  serious  course  upon 
which  we  embark,  I  agree  with  him;  it 
is  not  only  a  serious  course  but,  if 
adopted,  would  be  a  tragic  course. 

If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  applied  to 
all  the  world  and  to  every  country  in  it, 
it  means'  that  the  Government  of  this 
Nation  has  assumed,  on  behalf  of  our 
people,  an  obligation  to  protect  every 
country  in  the  world  against  invasion  or 
aggression  from  another. 

The  best  example  of  such  a  policy  is 
summed  up  in  the  language  of  those  who 
have  said  that  wherever  there  may  be 
trouble  in  the  world  it  is  the  trouble  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  be¬ 
come  the  police  force  of  the  world.  We 
shoulder  as  one  nation  the  burden  that 
was  to  be  that  of  the  United  Nations. 

Perhaps  wherever  trouble  may  be  in 
the  world  it  may  indeed  be  of  interest  to 
us,  but  we  now  confront  the  question  of 
carrying  that  policy  to  the  extent  of 
using  the  wealth  and  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  such  a 
doctrine  in  lands  far  remote  from  us. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  marks  the  first  definite 
step  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  to 
place  an  obligation  upon  this  country  to 
protect  every  established  government, 
wherever  it  may  exist,  and  to  underwrite 
and  guarantee  the  security  and  safety  of 
every  government  in  the  world.  If  we 
consider  the  proposal  thoughtfully  we 
can  but  wonder  where  such  a  course  will 
carry  us. 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  me  discuss  the 
matter  solely  from  a  financial  and  mone¬ 
tary  viewpoint.  This  is,  in  fact,  not  a 
completely  new  monetary  policy.  Our 
Government  has  heretofore  used  the 
wealth  of  our  people  for  others.  We 
have  loaned  billions  of  dollars  to  other 
countries.  Such  a  step  was  taken  after 
the  First  World  War.  Much  of  the 
money  we  advanced  was  not  repaid,  and 
a  Second  World  War  was  not  averted. 
Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the  action  we 
are  now  asked  to  take,  if  taken,  will  not 
avert  a  third  world  war. 
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We  were  cursed  for  our  beneficence, 
but  failed  to  learn  a  lesson  therefrom. 
Already  we  have  again  set  out  upon  the 
same  course.  We  have  loaned  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,000,000,000  to  Great  Britain, 
a  country  which  still  owed  us  $6,000,000,- 
000  on  a  debt  it  had  refused  time  and 
again  to  honor.  When  the  subject  of 
the  loan  to  Britain  was  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  I  said  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
matter  of  a  particular  loan  to  Great 
Britain  wherein  the  danger  lay  for  us  as 
it  was  the  renewed  establishment  of  a 
policy  of  loaning  the  wealth  of  America 
to  other  countries.  The  charge  that  we 
were  beginning  such  a  policy  was  denied 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Now  we  see 
that  not  only  the  loaning  of  money  to 
other  countries  was  established  as  a  pol¬ 
icy,  loaning  money  whether  there  was 
any  hope  of  it  ever  being  repaid  or  not, 
but  we  see  established  as  a  policy  the 
giving  away  of  money  to  other  nations. 
That,  in  candor,  is  the  plan  which  is  now 
before  us.  .How  long  can  this  Nation 
survive  such  a  course  without  impover¬ 
ishment? 

Even  today  we  are  advised  that  these 
donations  will  not  stop  with  the  four 
hundred  millions  proposed  to  be  sent  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  but  we  are  told  that 
we  must  give  six  hundred  millions  to 
Korea,  a  country  which  has  today  no 
settled  government  and  is  divided  into 
spheres  of  government  between  Russia 
and  the  attempted  influence  of  America. 

This  new  billion  dollars  to  be  given 
away  is  but  an  inkling  of  what  it  will 
mean  if  we  are  to  set  ourselves  up  as 
the  guardians  and  supporters  of  every 
remote  country  in  the  world,  whatever 
our  motive  may  be,  whether  to  aid  them 
to  have  what  they  want  or  to  insist  that 
our  ideas  of  government  shall  prevail  for 
them. 

We  are  at  once  confronted  with  the 
very  practical  question  of  how  long  the 
wealth  of  America  and  her  people,  who 
even  today  struggle  under  a  crushing 
debt,  can  long  endure  a  constant  drain 
upon  our  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
crumbling  governments  abroad.  Can  we 
dare  take  the  chance  of  throwing  our 
own  country  into  economic  turmoil  and 
impoverish  our  own  people  through  any 
such  policy? 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  plan 
whereby  America  must  shoulder  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  world  and  pour 
out  what  she  may  have  here  can  mean 
only  the  end  of  a  wealthy  America  and 
the  end  of  a  strong  America.  When  her 
strength  is  gone  this  country  will  be  beg¬ 
ging  alms  and  who  will  there  be  to  help? 

Such  a  plan  as  that  proposed  is  bound 
to  carry  us  to  that  end  if  we  follow  it 
with  consistency. 

Mr.  President,  history  is  replete  with 
examples  of  nations  which  have  fallen. 
I  doubt  if  anyone  who  lived  in  the  days 
when  the  Roman  Empire  was  rich  and 
powerful  dreamt  for  a  moment  that 
that  great  power  could  crumble.  But  we 
who  read  her  history  know  how  she  ex¬ 
tended  her  borders  farther  and  farther 
throughout  the  world,  and  we  know  how 
she  eventually  fell.  The  power  that  was 
Rome  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

If  we  cannot  follow  the  proposed  plan 
with  consistency,  we  should  not  begin 


it,  because  unless  we  follow  it  through 
to  its  end  certainly  that  which  we  pour 
out  will  be  of  only  temporary  aid,  and 
will  bejost  both  in  purpose  and  in  repay¬ 
ment.  Abandonment  of  the  plan  will 
bring  hate  from  those  we  promised  more 
than  we  can  give. 

We  are  confronted  now  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  plainly,  clearly,  are  we  to  under¬ 
take  a  course  whereby  the  people  of 
America  are  to  finance  the  governments 
of  the  world?  The  proposed  plan  is  the 
first  step  on  such  a  course. 

It  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  spend¬ 
ing.  We  should  not  ignore  the  practical 
effect  of  what  is  sought  here  to  be  done. 
It  is  $250,000,000  to  Greece  this  year  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  Turkey 
this  year.  Having  started  this  under¬ 
taking,  I  warn  Senators  that  the  budgets 
of  next  year  and  the  appropriations  of 
next  year  will  carry  additional  millions 
and  millions  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  plan 
that  we  have  set  up  for  those  countries. 
No  man  can  foretell  when  it  will  end, 
whether  in  5  years  or  in  20  years.  This 
Nation’s  wealth  can  be  exhausted  in  such 
a  venture.  Once  embarked  upon  there 
can  be  no  turning  back  without  the 
charge  of  failure,  and  those  we  would 
make  the  beneficiaries  of  our  bounty  will 
rise  to  hate  us  for  not  carrying  through 
to  the  end  the  plan  we  declared  upon. 

Great  Britain  undertook  this  scheme, 
and  it  had  to  stop. 

There  was  reason  for  the  British  peo¬ 
ple  to  undertake  such  a  plan.  Their 
very  life  on  their  rugged  islands  de¬ 
pended  on  it.  Great,  strong  people  that 
they  were,  they  had  the  plan  of  empire. 
They  had  to  protect  the  ways  of  com¬ 
merce  through  the  Middle  East.  But, 
Mr.  President,  we  have  in  Great  Britain 
the  example — with  her  great  wealth — of 
having  failed,  and  today  we  are  told,  and 
it  has  been  told  here  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
that  the  British  people  now  face  ruin 
economically. 

To  quote  the  President’s  own  language, 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  today 
had  to  “liquidate  its  commitments.” 

Great  Britain  has  liquidated  its  com¬ 
mitments  in  Greece  and  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  made  certain  commitments, 
certain  promises.  It  undertook  to  sus¬ 
tain  its  former  course  and  carry  out  its 
commitments.  It  failed  and  it  has  with¬ 
drawn,  and  we  are  asked  to  take  up  the 
burden  in  the  face  of  the  failure  of  an¬ 
other  powerful  nation. 

Liquidating  a  commitment  simply 
means  repudiating  a  policy  because  of 
inability  to  fulfill  it.  Is  America  to  place 
herself  in  the  position  not  only  of  liqui¬ 
dating  her  commitments  abroad,  but  also 
failing  in  her  first  obligation  to  her  own 
people?  If  we  pass  this  bill  she  will  have 
to  do  so  or  go  down  the  road  to  virtual 
economic  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  She  will 
have  to  abandon  this  plan.  She  will 
have  to  suffer  the  dishonor  of  repudi¬ 
ating  promises,  or  else  pour  out  the 
wealth  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
support  all  other  governments  in  the 
world.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  oppose 
starting  upon  such  a  program.  I  can 
see  no  other  end  if  we  follow  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  its  logical  conclusion.  We  shall 
be  helpless  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com¬ 


munism  in  our  own  land.  Cannot  men 
see  what  lies  ahead?  Why  embark  upon 
a  course  which  may  bring  us  to  such  an 
end? 

The  President  himself  frankly  stated 
to  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  that  if  the  sums  of  money 
which  he  requested  did  not  meet  the 
needs  of  his  policy  he  would  again  come 
to  us.  Senators  recall  that  statement. 
He  said  that  if  the  sum  of  $400,000,000 
did  not  meet  the  requirements  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  world-wide  policy,  he  would 
come  back  to  us  and  ask  for  more.  He 
will  be  back  if  this  policy  is  adopted.  It  * 
will  become  a  regular  part  of  the  yearly 
expenditures  of  this  Government.  He 
will  come  to  us  again  and  again  if  we 
ever  embark  upon  so  fateful  and  tragic 
a  course.  Can  Senators  ignore  those 
facts?  Shall  we,  in  our  zeal  to  carry  out 
a  plan  which  now  seems  beneficent,  blind 
ourselves  to  reality? 

There  is  a  publication  known  as  the 
Kiplinger  Letter,  which  is  issued  at  inter¬ 
vals.  It  deals  with  government  activi¬ 
ties.  In  this  week’s  issue  the  statement 
is  made  that  this  plan  will  cost  between 
$10,000,000,000  and  $15,000,000,000. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  crying 
out  to  their  Government  to  relieve  them 
from  the  taxes  they  now  bear.  This 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  progress  and  if 
our  people  are  to  have  the  use  of  their 
own  money.  Senators  have  urged  the 
retirement  of  the  great  public  debt  which 
hangs  around  our  necks  like  a  millstone. 
The  people,  by  their  votes  and  voices, 
have  asked  that  expenditures  be  cur¬ 
tailed  so  that  less  expense  of  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  placed  upon  them.  If  we 
pass  this  bill  and  embark  upon  this  pol¬ 
icy,  we  cannot  hope  either  to  reduce  the 
debt  or  to  reduce  taxes.  Yet  in  the  face 
of  this  call  of  the  people  we  embark  upon 
a  policy  which  means  increased  debt  and 
increased  taxes  for  no  good  end. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  as  earnestly 
as  I  know  how  that  this  measure  will  not 
stop  the  spread  of  communism.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $400,000,000  will  not  stop 
the  spread  of  communism.  We  plunge 
into  a  policy  of  giving  away  our  wealth 
and  sustaining  governments  which  totter, 
with  no  assurance  whatever  of  success, 
and  with  the  certain  result  in  the  end  of 
our  own  country  being  weakened.  Only 
in  the  preservation  of  our  own  strength 
lies  our  security  and  the  security  of  the 
world.  | 

Figures  have  already  been  placed  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  but 
a  recapitulation  of  them  will,  I  hope,  im¬ 
press  them  upon  us  and  bring  them  more 
definitely  into  the  consideration  of  the 
decision  we  are  about  to  make. 

We  are  told  that  since  July  1, 1945,  this 
country  has  obligated  itself  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  extent  of  almost  $16,000,000,000 
to  assist  those  in  foreign  lands.  That 
has  already  been  done,  before  any  move 
is  taken  upon  the  course  we  are  now 
asked  to  undertake.  We  are  told  that 
that  figure  does  not  include  our  military 
costs  abroad  or  most  of  our  aid  to  Latin- 
American  countries  and  countries  of  the 
Orient.  These  expenditures  include 
commitments  and  loans  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain;  the  support  and  feeding  of  people  in 
the  invaded  countries  of  Europe;  loans 
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from  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  help 
the  Allied  countries  rebuild  their  com¬ 
merce;  and  money  given  through 
UNRRA. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Bretton 
Woods  project?  America  committed 
herself  to  the  extent  of  $6,000,000,000, 
with  a  contingent  liability  for  even  more. 
We  were  told  that  that  fund  was  created 
so  that  countries  which  found,  their 
economies  depressed  through  war  could 
borrow  money  to  reestablish  themselves. 
All  of  this  is  apparently  forgotten.  We 
now  embark  upon  a  new  scheme  which, 
in  effect,  is  a  commitment  to  support 
with  money  all  the  governments  of  the 
world  if  they  will  but  call  upon  us  and 
say  that  their  regimes  are  threatened  by 
an  uprising  from  within  or  attack  from 
without. 

Are  we  ready  to  sacrifice  America,  to 
weaken  her,  to  destroy  her,  under  a  plan 
which  has  no  end  in  sight,  a  plan  which 
can  carry  us  to  impoverishment  and 
weakness?  I  am  not  willing  to  go  along 
with  such  a  plan. 

No  one  deplores  more  than  I  do  the 
spread  of  communism  anywhere,  and 
particularly  in  my  own  country.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  first  duty  is  to  meet  the 
threat  of  communism  at  home.  But  I 
am  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  strength 
and  power  of  America  and  destroy  the 
freedom  of  our  own  people  and  our  right 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor  in  order 
to  protect  tottering  governments  in  other 
lands.  I  am  not  willing  to  weaken  Amer¬ 
ica  to  the  point  where  communism  can 
take  a  strangle  hold  upon  us. 

To  what  extent  do  we  expect  these  gifts 
to  save  Greece  and  Turkey?  Doubtless 
when  Russia  is  ready  she  can  move  with 
speed  into  those  countries.  Yesterday 
I  heard  the  statement  made  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  some  high  mili¬ 
tary  authority  had  stated  that  Russia’s 
armed  forces  could  move  into  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  within  8  days  if  she  so 
desired.  Under  those  circumstances 
what  good  would  it  do  to  spend  this 
money  in  Greece  and  establish  a  force 
in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
the  spread  of  communism,  if  that  is  the 
real  intent? 

It  was  well  pointed  out  yesterday  from 
the  map  on  the  wall  that  Russia  borders 
on  other  countries  to  the  east,  through 
which  she  could  move.  Are  we  going  to 
pour  out  money  there  too?  It  has  not 
yet  been  suggested,  but  if  this  plan  is 
followed  through  it  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  we  shall  be  asked  to  make  such 
expenditures.  What  about  Yugoslavia? 
Are  we  to  pour  money  into  Yugoslavia, 
which  is  now  under  Communist  domina¬ 
tion,  to  stop  the  further  spread  of  com¬ 
munism?  Where  will  this  program  end? 
The  very  fact  that  we,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  borders  of  Russia,  take  such  a  step 
at  this  time,  in  my  judgment,  is  but  a 
reason  for  her  to  act  more  promptly  in 
moving  into  those  nations  if  she  has  the 
intention  of  doing  so.  She  has  a  reason, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  say  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  attempting 
to  set  up  a  foreign  sovereignty  on  her 
borders  and  for  that  reason  she  must 
move  into  those  countries  to  protect  her 
own  border  lines. 

That  is  the  hue  and  cry  which  she  can 
make  to  the  world.  We  cannot  give  one 


reason  for  ourselves  and  another  reason 
for  some  other  country. 

This  is  a  tragic  course.  It  means  the 
ruin  of  our  internal  economy.  It  means 
hastened  involvement  in  war.  Surely 
the  future  could  hold  no  greater  trage¬ 
dies — tragedies  that  are  hastened  and 
precipitated  by  our  own  actions. 

So  today,  as  I  stand  here,  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  I  earnestly  plead  with  my 
colleagues  to  stop  and  consider  and  not 
to  take  an  action  which,  in  my  judgment, 
can  lead  us  only  upon  a  path  of  dark 
regret. 

The  loan  to  Greece  and  to  Turkey  is 
not  great  in  itself.  But,  as  the  President 
has  said,  this  is  a  serious  policy.  Oh, 
how  serious  it  is  when  we  think  of  the 
end  to  which  it  can  carry  us.  It  can 
carry  us  to  internal  economic  destruc¬ 
tion.  Every  country  shown  on  the  map 
which  is  on  that  wall  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  wants  protection  against  com¬ 
munism.  This  action  will  not  stop  the 
spread  of  communism.  Only  one  thing 
will  stop  it  for  us  and  that  is  a  strong, 
internal  economy  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  feature 
of  this  policy  of  sending  money  and  the 
military  into  other  countries,  and  it  is  a 
feature  which  must  cause  other  nations 
to  shudder  in  apprehension  of  what 
America' is  up  to,  and  that  is  the  subject 
of  American  imperialism — of  America 
attempting  to  dominate  the  world  and 
the  governments  of  other  countries.  We 
will  not  admit  such  a  purpose,  and,  in 
truth,  we  do  not  have  such  a  purpose, 
but,  indeed,  how  quickly  may  that  pur¬ 
pose  change  if  we  find  ourselves  domi¬ 
nating  the  governments  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  or  find  ourselves  in  a  position  where 
it  is  necessary  to  dominate  others  in 
order  to  have  them  repay  to  us  that 
which  we  have  advanced  them.  Is 
America  to  start  upon  an  imperialistic 
policy  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
Asia?  Can  we  in  fairness  fail  to  see  the 
fear  in  other  countries  even  when  we 
start  with  declared  good  intentions?  I 
can  understand  that  such  apprehension 
on  their  part  is  well  founded,  for  the 
day  may  come  when  for  our  own  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  it  may  be  necessary  to 
demand  that  they  return  to  us  that 
which  we  have  advanced  in  the  form  of 
financial  aid. 

However,  were  this  but  an  advance  of 
money,  with  all  the  dangers  fraught  to 
our  economy  in  such  a  policy,  it  would 
be  less  dangerous  to  our  welfare  if  it 
were  not  connected  plainly  and  out¬ 
spokenly  with  the  sending  into  those 
countries  of  military  personnel.  There 
is  the  interesting  feature,  and  I  want  my 
country  to  be  earnest  and  frank  about 
what  is  intended. 

There  is  no  limit  upon  the  number  of 
such  personnel.  The  Congress  gives  the 
President  authority  to  send  limited  per¬ 
sonnel.  Under  the  language  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  he  can  send  20  or  20,000  or  200,000, 
depending  upon  what,  in  his  judgment, 
is  a  necessary  limitation  under  the  exi¬ 
gencies  that  may  arise  out  of  this  whole 
undertaking.  Military  commissions  are 
the  forerunners  of  war. 

We  are  told  that  this  combination  of 
money  and  military  might  is  necessary 
to  stop  the  spread  of  communism  from 
Russia  into  Greece.  If  that  be  the  real 


reason,  it  is  to  stop  Russia  over’and  near 
her  own  borders  from  advancing  her 
power  and  infiltrating  her  ideologies  of 
government  into  a  neighboring  country. 

To  sum  it  up,  we  are  undertaking  ?o 
say  to  other  nations  of  the  world  that 
ours  is  the  only  true  way  for  you,  wheth¬ 
er  you  like  it  or  not.  That  is  imperialism 
in  its  strongest  essence. 

There  is  no  one  more  opposed  to  com¬ 
munism  than  am  I.  Time  and  time 
again  I  have  spoken  openly  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  before  the  people 
of  my  country  in  the  condemnation  of 
communism.  I  want  it  eradicated  com¬ 
pletely  from  every  phase  of  American 
life. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  recognized 
the  right  of  the  Russian  people  that  if 
they  desire  communism  that  is  their  own 
choice.  I  recognize  the  right  of  every 
country  within  its  own  borders  to  have 
any  desired  form  of  government,  so  long 
as  they  themselves  can  sustain  it. 

Suppose  Russia,  or  Great  Britain,  with 
her  form  of  government  by  a  limited 
monarchy,  were  to  send  military  per¬ 
sonnel  into  Mexico  to  see  to  it  that  the 
principles  of  American  democracy  were 
not  to  be  considered  in  that  country, 
what  would  be  the  reaction  of  America 
to  such  a  step.  Undoubtedly,  we  would 
consider  it  an  overt  act  of  hostility,  and, 
in  truth,  a  declaration  of  war. 

Let  us  get  down  to  facts  and  realities 
and  see  whether  we  are  moving  toward 
war.  I  cannot  accept  the  statement  that 
it  is  not  a  hostile  act.  We  have  been  out¬ 
spoken  and  we  should  be  outspoken  with 
reference  to  it. 

Can  we  expect  Russia  to  consider  such 
a  step  on  our  part  in  any  other  light?  In 
fact,  is  it  any  other  step? 

This  is  a  far  move  toward  World  War 
HI,  a  definite  step  taken  by  America  in 
that  direction. 

If,  in  truth,  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  make  war  upon  Russia,  why  not  tell 
the  American  people  and  the  world  that 
we  are  doing  just  that  so  that  they  may 
know  where  we  are  going  and  prepare  for 
it. 

This  talk  about  this  being  a  step  to 
avert  war  is  to  ignore  realities.  It  has  the 
same  sound  as  the  words  that  came  out 
of  the  Congress  when  the  Harrison 
Neutrality  Act  was  repealed,  and  we  be¬ 
gan  to  send  arms  abroad.  We  were  told 
then  that  was  a  step  to  assure  our  pro¬ 
tection  against  involvment  in  a  war  al¬ 
ready  raging.  At  first  it  was  said  that  we 
would  sell  arms  to  combatants  on  the 
barrel  head,  for  those  who  wanted  to 
come  and  get  them  at  our  shores,  and 
shortly  thereafter  we  were  shipping  arms 
to  the  Allies  in  American  boats.  Why 
did  not  our  Government  then  tell  the 
people  of  America  that  it  was  to  the  best 
interest  of  this  country  to  join  the  Allies 
and  go  to  war  with  them.  Why  must 
the  people  be  fooled? 

We  confront  the  very  same  situation 
here  today.  If  we  must  resort  to  arms, 
why  not  tell  the  people  of  this  country 
and  tell  them  why  we  must  go  to  war. 

If  the  spread  of  communism  into 
Europe  is  the  reason  for  this  action,  and 
if  the  spread  of  communism  over  into 
Asia  is  the  reason  for  the  proposed  ad¬ 
vance  to  Korea,  tell  the  people  of  this 
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country  and  tell  them  why  we  must  go  to 
war. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  the  light  of  any 
principle  that  may  be  laid  down,  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  avert  eventual  war  by 
such  a  course  of  action. 

We  could  hope  to  do  so  if  we  would  take 
the  matter  to  the  United  Nations,  start 
with  it  there,  and  go  as  far  as  we  could 
with  it.  We  cannot  expect  to  apply  one 
principle  to  the  government  of  another 
country  and  another  principle  to  our¬ 
selves.  If  such  action  were  directed  at 
us,  you  and  I  know  that  war  would  be 
inevitable  and  immediate.  Can  you  ex¬ 
pect  anything  other  than  that  from 
Russia? 

There  may  be  some  lapse  of  time  for 
preparation,  but  certainly  this  act  on  our 
part  can  never  be  forgotten  and  can  be 
used  as  a  cause  of  war  against  us.  How 
practical,  I  wonder,  is  the  sending  of 
military  personnel  into  Greece  and 
Turkey.  How  long  would  such  military 
pershnnel  block  the  way  for  Russia  if 
that  country  desired  to  make  an  advance 
or  invasion? 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  instead  of 
preserving  peace  we  are  precipitating 
certain  war.  This  is  a  time  for  men 
to  speak  frankly,  and  I  am  speaking 
frankly.  I  do  not  want  to  take  a  step 
that  will  needlessly  plunge  us  into  war  or 
hasten  war.  If  war  be  inevitable,  if  we 
know  that  Russia  is  to  advance  upon  us, 
then  let  us  say  so  openly  to  the  people, 
and  go  ahead.  No  one  has  yet  said  that, 
however. 

The  step  now  proposed  is  but  a  dally¬ 
ing  step,  a  taunting  act  that  cannot  help 
but  inflame  the  hearts  and  feelings  of 
those  at  whom  it  is  directed. 

I  do  not  have  any  defense,  from  my 
own  viewpoint,  for  what  is  going  on  in 
Russia.  When  I  went  into  Europe  after 
the  fall  of  Germany  and  saw  that  torn 
land,  when  I  went  into  Prance  and  saw 
its  16  largest  cities  elect  Communists  to 
head  up  their  government,  and  when  I 
went  into  Italy  and  saw  the  red  banner 
of  communism  over  the  graves  of  their 
Italian  dead,  I  made  the  statement  that 
we  had  helped  to  destroy  a  bad  thing  in 
Europe  but  we  had  paved  the  way  for 
something  equally  bad,  and  that  was 
communism.  I  was  criticized  for  that 
remark,  but  I  still  believe  I  was  right. 

Now  the  question  comes  as  to  whether 
this  country  must  invite  another  war  to 
block  the  communism  that  is  sweeping 
Europe,  sweeping  it  through  the  people 
of  their  own  lands,  through  the  force  of 
Russia.  Communism  is  strongly  en¬ 
trenched  in  many  countries  of  Europe. 
Are  we  to  carry  this  now  proposed  policy 
into  all  other  countries?  Certainly  to 
be  effective  and  to  be  consistent  in  any 
degree  would  require  it.  Such  a  course, 
I  believe,  would  wreck  this  Nation  before 
it  could  defend  its  own  shores  and  its 
own  people  against  the  spread  of  that 
threat. 

If,  in  soundness,  it  could  be  believed 
that  $400,000,000  taken  from  our  own 
Treasury  and  our  own  people  and  given 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  would  strengthen 
those  countries  so  that  they  would  be  a 
happy  people  and  secure  against  com¬ 
munism,  even  at  that  cost  to  us  this  par¬ 
ticular  gift  would  have  a  strong  appeal. 

However,  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 


dent,  that  such  an  act  will  not  stop  com¬ 
munism,  if  communism  through  force  is 
to  be  brought  into  those  countries.  I 
submit  to  you  that  if  the  people  of  Greece 
are  going  to  fall  for  communism,  this 
loan  of  money  and  a  military  commission 
will  not  stop  it.  It  will  not  stop  it  any 
more  than  the  three  and  three-fourths 
billion  dollars  would  have  saved  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  British  Empire.  We  know 
that  it  has  not  and  we  know  that  will 
not.  It  means  that  much  loss  to  this 
country  without  substantial  and  lasting 
aid  to  the  donees. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  has 
been  brought  into  this  picture.  I  have 
referred,  as  several  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  referred,  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  this  problem  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  Nations,  which  is 
where  it  should  have  originated,  cer¬ 
tainly.  The  trial  should  be  made  there. 

It  is  proposed  that  we  give  this  aid 
and  money  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and 
that  we  send  military  missions — ours,  no 
one  else’s — into  those  countries. 

It  is  said  that  if  we  take  this  matter 
before  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
Nations  might  veto  our  proposal.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  provision  now  in  the  bill  would 
have  us  take  this  step  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  United  Nations,  so  that 
if  the  United  Nations  did  not -see  fit  to 
approve  of  our  action,  the,  United  Na¬ 
tions  could  veto  what  we  Were  doing  in 
those  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  is  utterly 
unsound.  If  we  are  to  permit  the  United 
Nations  to  veto  what  we  are  doing,  why 
do  not  we  go  to  the  United  Nations  in 
the  first  place  and  ask  their  approval  of 
this  action  before  it  is  taken,  and  then 
take  it  through  the  channels  that  Or¬ 
ganization  offers?  Why  must  America 
suffer  the  cost  of  this  enterprise  and  take 
unto  herself  the  whole  burden  of  the 
world,  when  such  a  problem  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  handlfed  by  the  nations  act¬ 
ing  in  concert?  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  we  cannot  act  through  the  United 
Nations  because  of  Russia.  Naturally, 
Russia  would  veto  such  action  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  reasonably  so  be¬ 
cause  the  very  step  is  taken  against  her. 

Then  it  has  been  proposed  by  an  able 
Member  of  the  Senate  that  if  Russia 
acts  in  that  way,  she  should  be  faced 
squarely  with  the  proposition,  and  should 
be  dropped  from  the  United  Nations  in 
such  case,  or  that  action  should  be  taken 
regardless  of  her  opposition.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  proposal  is  a  realistic  one,  to 
me,  and  I  believe  it  deserves  sound  con¬ 
sideration.  If  we  are  to  move  to  block 
communism,  why  not  act  in  a  practical 
way  by  getting  other  nations  to  move 
with  us?  How  can  we  say  in  one  breath 
that  the  proposed  move  is  to  block  Rus¬ 
sia  and  to  block  communism,  and  then 
say  in  the  next  breath  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  ignore  Russia?  We  are  set¬ 
ting  out  not  only  to  ignore  Russia,  but 
to  block  Russia. 

The  view  of  leaving  Russia  out  of 
the  United  Nations  has  been  criticized 
upon  the  ground  that  it  will  be  the  means 
of  creating  a  power  bloc  of  the  other 
countries  against  Russia.  Is  not  that 
just  what  we  want  if  we  are  proceeding 
against  Russia?  Is  not  it  better  to  have 
a  power  bloc  of  nations  against  Russia 


than  to  have  the  United  States  under¬ 
take  the  project  alone.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  reasoning  of  those  who,  hav¬ 
ing  espoused  and  fought  for  an  under¬ 
taking  that  has  as  its  prime  objective 
blocking  the  influence  of  Russia,  would 
then  oppose  forming  a  power  bloc  against 
her.  There  is  too  much  contradiction  in 
that  position. 

The  time  has  come  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
this  Government  to  decide  whether  it 
wants  to  adopt  a  policy  that,  stripped  of 
all  decorative  verbiage,  means  that  this 
country  is  to  undertake  to  sustain, 
through  military  force  and  through  fi¬ 
nancing,  the  government  of  every  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  that  fears  the  uprising 
of  a  minority  within  it  or  an  attack  from 
without. 

The  alternative  to  such  a  plan — and  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  alterna¬ 
tive — is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  one 
agency  and  the  one  power  and  the  one 
group  that  exists  in  the  world,  the 
United  Nations,  that  is  established  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  go  there  and  try  to 
use  it  first,  and  see  whether  it  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  should  at  least  be  fair 
enough  with  it  not  to  ignore  it,  not  to 
bypass  it,  or  to  have  this  country,  the 
scene  of  its  birth,  be  the  first  to  pursue 
such  a  course. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  follow  the 
policy  which  is  now  proposed,  then  Amer¬ 
ica  should  get  ready  for  continuous  and 
recurrent  war,  and  get  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  her  young  men,  and  get  ready 
to  exhaust  her  wealth,  because  that  will 
be  the  ultimate  end,  and  the  only  end, 
to  which  such  a  course  can  take  us. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  philosophies  and 
the  brutalities  of  Russia.  But  what  con¬ 
trols  my  course  more  than  my  dislike  of 
communism  or  any  other  dislike  is  the 
security  and  strength  of  my  own  country 
and  the  protection  and  well-being  of  my 
own  people.  When  I  see  my  Government 
embarking  upon  a  plan  which  in  my  own 
honest  thought  can  but  lead  to  another 
war,  can  but  lead  to  a  weakening  of  our 
Nation,  I  shall  oppose  that  course  so 
long  as  to  oppose  it  does  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  defense  of  my  own  country; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  is  involved  in 
the  present  case.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States  that  we  go  to 
war  with  Russia  at  this  time,  let  that  be 
shown.  But  let  us  not  adopt  a  plan  under 
some  covert  step  to  look  after  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  and  sustain 
their  governments  and,  through  follow¬ 
ing  such  a  course,  thus  fool  our  people 
into  taking  a  step  that  can  only  lead  to 
war. 

This  subject  is  the  gravest  one  which 
has  confronted  our  Government  in  many 
years.  Not  only  is  it  grave  in  respect 
to  being  a  step  toward  war,  but  it  is 
also  grave  in  that  we  shall  be  undertak¬ 
ing  a  policy  which  may  mean  recurrent 
and  continuous  warfare  for  America. 
Furthermore,  it  is  the  making  of  a  policy 
which  would  place  upon  the  backs  of 
the  American  people  the  costs  of  sustain¬ 
ing  every  failing  government  in  the 
world. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  frankly 
today.  I  have  spoken  at  great  length. 
I  have  listened  to  the  debates  upon  this 
subject.  I  waited  some  time  before  ar¬ 
riving  at  my  own  decision  in  regard  to 
the  pending  measure  and  this  issue. 
But  I  say  to  you  that  I  have  come  to 
the  sincere  conclusion — a  conclusion 
contrary  to  that  held  by  many  Members 
of  this  body  whom  I  respect  greatly — 
that  the  only  course  for  the  United 
States  to  take  and  the  only  way  for  the 
United  States  to  go  is  through  the  United 
Nations,  and  that  not  until  failure  is 
met  with  there  should  this  country  at¬ 
tempt  to  act  alone.  This  bill  is  the  way 
to  war  and  economic  injury  for  our  coun¬ 
try;  the  United  Nations  may  offer  a  way 
to  peace  and  continued  strength  for  us. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Revercomb’s 
speech, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hesitate  to  interrupt 
the  Senator  at  this  time  and  interrupt 
the  train  of  his  thought.  I  am  a  little 
late  in  my  remarks,  but  a  few  moments 
ago  when  the  Senator  from  Florida  was 
speaking,  I  was  moved  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment,  and  I  should  like  to  do  that  now. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  speak  at  length? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  if  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  wrill  permit  me  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  At  length  ? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No,  for  only  two  or 
three  minutes. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Very  well;  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  can  say  that  I  was 
sitting  on  the  other  side  near  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  yesterday 
when  he  was  speaking,  and  I  heard  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  his  speech.  A  few  minutes 
before  that  time  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  and  I  had  engaged  in  a  colloquy  con¬ 
sisting  of  some  questions  and  answers. 
While  I  can'say  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  many  of  the 
conclusions  he  reached  in  his  argument, 
and  I  am  not  in  accord  with  his  attitude 
upon  this  bill — I  am  supporting  the  bill — 
yet  in  reading  this  morning  the  article, 
to  which  he  referred,  I  myself  felt  that 
I  had  interpreted  his  remarks  in  a  much 
different  way  than  they  were  reported  in 
the  article. 

As  I  understood  the  sense  of  what  the 
Senator  said  and  the  context  of  his 
speech,  he  was  speaking  about  funda¬ 
mental  governmental  positions,  and  what 
one  country  could  argue  as  against  the 
position  of  another.  It  was  my  opinion 
in  listening  to  him  that  he  was  expressing 
it  as  a  matter  of  argument  and  not  as 
his  own  conclusion. 

I  am  moved  to  make  this  statement 
because  after  listening  to  his  speech  yes¬ 
terday,  with  many  of  the  conclusions  of 
which  I  did  not  agree — and  I  am  not  with 
him  in  his  position  upon  this  bill — I 
wanted  to  say  that  I  did  not  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  was  reported  in  the 
newspaper  this  morning. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 


characteristically  kind  and  generous 
words? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  ask  that  the  re¬ 
marks  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  the  last  remark  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida,  appear  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Rever¬ 
comb’s  speech, 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
there  be  inserted  in  the  Record  a  sug¬ 
gestion  I  am  making,  first,  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  obtain  immediately  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  General  Marshall  on  the  Greek 
loan;  and  second,  that  when  he  returns, 
he  be  requested  to  furnish  the  Senate  a 
full  report  on  world  affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Suggestions  on  Foreign  Affairs 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  two  suggestions 
with  regard  to  our  foreign  policy.  Rather 
than  put  them  in  the  form  of  resolutions, 
I  offer  them  at  this  point  for  purposes  of 
speed  and  simplicity,  merely  in  this  form: 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  GENERAL  MARSHALL  ON 
GREEK  LOAN 

The  first  is  that  Secretary  of  State  Mar¬ 
shall,  in  Moscow,  advise  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  by  cable,  of  his  personal  position  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  Greek  and  Turkish 
loan  program,  based  upon  his  latest  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  Foreign  Ministers  Confer¬ 
ence.  There  is  no  single  citizen  in  the 
United  States  of  America  who  possesses  a 
greater  and  more  up-to-the-minute  insight 
of  United  States-Russian  relations  than  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State.  If  my  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  advise  us  at  this  time  on  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  loan  meets  with  favor 
here,  and  with  the  State  Department,  and 
the  President,  then  I  believe  that  General 
Marshall  could,  with  that  keen  mind  and 
great  brain  of  his,  within  a  few  hours  or  less 
cable  word  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  this  matter.  In  so 
doing  he  could  help  resolve  many  of  the 
questions  and  doubts  in  the  minds  of  my 
colleagues  here  and  in  the  minds  of  all 
Americans. 

It  has  been  imputed  here  in  the  Senate 
that  Secretary  Marshall  is  not  wholly  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  Greek  and  Turkish  loan  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  rumor  could  be  spiked  imme¬ 
diately,  certainly  before  the  Senate  takes 
action  on  this  measure  next  Tuesday. 
America  stands  at  the  crossroad  of  interna¬ 
tional  policy.  She  deserves  the  benefit  of  the 
first-hand  judgment  of  her  Secretary  of 
State.  Too  long  have  we  received  only  the 
judgment  of  the  second-level  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials,  however  able  they  may  be. 

Some  might  say  that  such  a  report  from 
General  Marshall  at  this  time  might  em- 
barass  him  in  his  role  at  the  Conference. 
I  say,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  strengthen 
his  role.  It  would  indicate  the  ideal,  indi¬ 
visible  unity  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
for  a-  United  States  diplomat  working  out 
the  problems  of  Germany  to  report  simul¬ 
taneously  on  the  problems  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

POST-MOSCOW  REPORT  ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  or  suspension  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference  in  Moscow, 
that  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  report  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  joint  session  on  the  status  of  United 
States  foreign  relations.  Here  again  we 
should  b*ve  the  direct  benefit  of  his  able 
Judgment  on  the  greatest  single  problem  in 


the  world  today — the  problem  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  United  States  and  So¬ 
viet  Russia,  which  expresses  itself  in  the 
problem  of  the  west  versus  the  east. 

I  recall  that  some  6  years  ago  in  February 
1941  I  urged  that  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
report  to  the  Senate  in  similar  executive 
session  on  the  crisis  in  the  Far  East.  This 
was  10  months  before  Pearl  Harbcr.  Such  a 
session  was  not  held,  and  America  was  not 
informed  of  the  gathering  war  clouds  over 
the  Pacific;  the  result  was  tragic,  as  we 
know. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
turning  from  a  trip  to  attend  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union  meeting  at  Cairo, 
where,  during  the  course  of  our  aerial 
voyage,  we  saw  the  remnants  and  the 
relics  of  the  civilizations  which  have 
waxed  and  waned  in  the  Mediterranean 
Basin,  we  are  compelled  to  ponder  the 
implications  of  the  action  now  proposed. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  missed 
the  discussions  which  have  proceeded  on 
the  Senate  floor  during  our  absence.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  possible  that 
from  the  first-hand  impressions  gained, 
there  might  be  something  of  value  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  understanding  of  the 
situation  as  it  now  exists. 

Some  of  the  things  we  observed  might 
not  seem  to  lend  great  support  to  the 
position  of  the  President.  Yet,  on  bal¬ 
ance,  it  is  my  considered  conclusion  at 
this  time  that  the  course  the  President 
recommends  is  the  one  we  may  well 
pursue. 

The  brevity  of  our  visit  necessarily  left 
us  qualified  as  experts,  as  it  has  always 
been  my  theory  that  unless  one  stayed 
in  a  country  more  than  24  hours,  he 
could  qualify  as  an  expert.  If  he  stayed 
any  longer,  he  was  disqualified.  So  we 
may  in  some  instances  be  in  the  happy 
state  of  being  experts. 

We  returned  with  an  overwhelming 
impression,  which  was  fortified  by  the 
recurrent  stories  about  the  economic 
problems  of  Europe  resting  upon  the  lack 
of  coal.  That  was  the  story  in  Italy,  the 
story  in  France,  the  story  we  read  in 
Germany.  So  it  became  obvious  that 
the  conversion  of  European  economy  to 
a  petroleum  base  is  apparently  the  only 
possible  solution  of  Europe’s  economic 
ills. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  one  world,  there 
is  certainly  no  doubt  that  there  is  one 
Middle  East,  and  we  cannot  divorce 
Greece  and  Turkey  from  the  picture  of 
the  Middle  East  as  a  whole.  I  think  it 
would  be  utterly  unrealistic  for  us  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  without  the  far 
broader  view  that  the  petroleum  sources 
of  the  Middle  East  are  a  vital  stake  in  the 
economic  situation,  a  matter  to  which  we 
must  give  increasing  attention  as  the 
days  go  by,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  own  national  security,  and  sup¬ 
plies  and  reserves,  but  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
European  economy,  which  must  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  to  engage  and  invite  the  interest  of 
everyone  concerned  with  the  progress  of 
the  world. 

With  the  timing  of  events  I  find  myself 
somewhat  concerned.  The  fact  that  the 
Greek  commission  v,ras  about  to  report, 
within  a  month,  regarding  the  conditions 
on  the  Greek  border,  and  that  we  were 
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precipitated  into  this  situation  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  seems  to  me  to  be 
extremely  unfortunate.  It  is  useless  to  . 
indulge  in  speculation,  but  whether  or 
not  there  is  anyone  in  the  world  who  de¬ 
sires  that,  instead  of  a  united  solution 
of  the  problem  we  are  now  considering, 
there  should  be  a  world  in  which  Russia 
and  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed, 
and  somebody  else  shall  be  in  between, 
necessarily  invites  speculation. 

It  had  been  my  thought  for  some  time, 
for  many  months,  that  as  it  became  more 
obvious  that  we  were  having  difficulty  in 
doing  business  with  the  Soviet,  we  must 
shortly  begin  to  consider  whether  in  the 
United  Nations  we  could  live  with  Russia, 
or  must  consider  whether  in  the  United 
Nations  we  could  live  without  Russia, 
and  that  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
should  proceed,  holding  the  door  open 
for  Russia  to  collaborate  if  she  desired. 
But  Russia  proceeded,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  veto,  to  indicate  her  lack  of  that  co¬ 
operative  spirit  which  is  essential  to 
the  successful  functioning  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  decide 
if  the  nations  of  the  world  must  go  for¬ 
ward,  either  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  or  in  a  supplemental 
organization  along  similar  lines,  await¬ 
ing  patiently  the  day  when  Russia  will 
recognize  the  desirability  of  coopera¬ 
tion. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  all 
of  us  share  profound  regret  that  this 
issue  was  precipitated  before  a  finding 
of  the  commission  surveying  conditions 
in  Greece  had  at  least  furnished  a  solid 
foundation  on  which  America,  well  with¬ 
in  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter,  could  have  proceeded  to  extend  the 
economic  or  military  aid  that  was  nec¬ 
essary.  But  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory  which  confronts  us,  as  was  said 
some  50  years  ago  by  Grover  Cleveland 
when  leaving  office  at  that  time.  So  we 
face  a  situation  in  which  we  must  re¬ 
solve  our  action  in  the  light  of  what  ex¬ 
ists,  rather  than  of  what  we  may  desire. 

There  has  been  controversy  as  to  how 
long  this  situation  has  been  developing. 
It  was  my  understanding  that  it  was  in¬ 
dicated  last  fall  that  something  of  this 
sort  might  develop.  The  pressure  under 
which  the  question  necessarily  has  been 
considered  is,  of  course,  unfortunate.  To 
the  extent  that  it  represents  any  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  bipartisan  cooperation  to 
which  so  many  of  us  have  been  devoted, 
it  is  even  more  unfortunate.  If  there  is 
any  likelihood,  in  connection  with  the 
present  development,  of  there  being  a 
lack  of  the  confidence  and  cooperation 
which  prevailed  so  happily  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
labors  of  Cordell  Hull,  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg],  then  indeed  it  is  a  sorry 
day.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  if  there 
has  been  any  deviation  from  that  pro¬ 
cedure  we  shall  soon  see  a  resumption 
of  that  cooperation  between  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  legislative  departments, 
which  is  well  within  the  scope  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  process,  which  unfortunately 
has  been  ignored  or  disregarded  many 
times  in  the  century  and  a  half  of  our 


history,  but  which  developed  ao  happily 
in  the  United  Nations,  in  contrast  to  the 
tragic  experiences  in  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  which  seemed  to  augur  the 
day  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
might  really  occupy  such  a  position,  in 
advice  and  consent  in  connection  with 
our  foreign  affairs,  as  to  develop  a  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  that  is  absolutely  vital  if  America 
is  to  occupy  the  position  in  the  world  to 
which  she  is  entitled  by  her  preeminence 
in  power  and  responsibility. 

No  man,  as  President,  whoever  he  may 
be,  necessarily  limited  in  term,  can  pos¬ 
sibly  give  to  our  foreign  policy  the  con¬ 
tinuity  that  could  be  achieved  by  a  Sen¬ 
ate  united  in  the  sense  of  its  responsi¬ 
bility  and  able,  if  it  has  opportunity,  by 
bipartisan  collaboration,  to  carry  Amer¬ 
ica  forward  and  to  occupy  in  the  world 
a  position  which,  in  the  past  century, 
gave  us  a  century  of  peace  under  the 
Pax  Britannica,  and  may  give  us  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  peace  under  a  new  concept  of  a 
Pax  Americana,  if  we  can  only  rise  to 
our  self-evident  responsibilities  in  the 
challenge  of  this  new  world.  So  much 
for  the  broad  outlines. 

Our  trip  took  us  first  to  Palestine, 
where  we  landed  on  Easter  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  We  spent  the  day  there,  visiting 
the  holy  shrines,  and  observing  also  at 
first  hand  some  of  the  conditions  in  that 
beleaguered  land.  At  one  of  the  churches 
which  we  visited,  we  witnessed  a  contro¬ 
versy  between  Christian  sects  that  in¬ 
vited  police  intervention.  Neither  Arabs 
nor  Jews  were  involved;  which  indicates 
that  arguments  are  not  confined  to  the 
Jews  and  the  Arabs  in  that  land. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  a  Jewish 
community  farm  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  to  observe  the  miracle  that  had  been 
wrought  on  those  devastated  acres  by 
the  Jewish  rehabilitation  of  the  land. 
There  I  saw  50  refugee  children  from 
Dachau  and  Buchenwald,  who  were 
blooming  there  in  what  had  formerly 
been  a  desert  and  who  were  a  token 
of  what  it  is  possible  to  do.  Fifty  or  a 
hundred  cows  give  them  milk  from  the 
hills  of  Palestine.  And  yet,  as  I  rode 
away  from  there,  between  Jerusalem  and 
Tel  Aviv,  there  were  thousands  of  idle 
acres,  deserted  by  the  Arabs  and  denied 
to  the  Jews.  Meanwhile,  America  goes 
on  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  sup¬ 
port  thousands  of  refugees  in  the  de¬ 
tention  camps  of  Germany.  How  long 
this  must  continue,  as  a  result  of  the 
denial  of  immigration  by  the  manda¬ 
tory  power,  is  still  of  course  in  doubt. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that,  pending  the 
discussions  in  the  United  Nations  and 
the  operations  of  the  committee,  the 
mandatory  power  may  see  fit  to  observe 
what  is  the  undoubted  international  ob¬ 
ligation  of  permitting  the  continued  mi¬ 
gration  of  the  Jewish  refugees  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  not  primarily  to  relieve  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
of  expense  in  which  we  are  now  involved 
in  supporting  these  unfortunates  but 
primarily  in  order  that  these  poor  un¬ 
fortunates,  persecuted,  the  remnant  of 
6,000,000  who  have  been  destroyed,  may 
establish  themselves  as  self-respecting 
and  self-supporting  citizens  in  the  land 
that  has  so  clearly  been  promised  to 


them.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  manda¬ 
tory  power  may,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  see  the  wisdom  of  that  course. 

Going  on  to  Cairo,  we  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  which  has  been  holding  sessions 
for  many  yeart,  and  which  consists  of 
members  of  the  parliaments  of  various 
nations.  In  Cairo  24  or  25  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  an  entirely  informal  parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  which  discussed  and 
adopted  certain  resolutions.  The  pre¬ 
eminence  and  supremacy  of  the  United 
Nations  was  entirely  recognized  and  only 
certain  resolutions  of  recommendation 
addressed  to  the  United  Nations  were 
adopted.  I  have  copies  of  them  here. 
The  meeting  brought  home  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  developing  world  government, 
which  has  been  a  fond  dream.  Meeting 
there  with  the  members  of  24  other  par¬ 
liaments,  it  became  obvious  that  not  in 
the  yery  distant  future  even  could  we 
attempt  a  form  of  world  government, 
that  the  United  Nations,  with  its  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  Council,  and  the  very  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  limitations  upon  its 
functionings,  obviously  represents  about 
as  far  as  it  has  been  practicable  and  pos¬ 
sible  to  go.  The  session  of  the  Interpar¬ 
liamentary  Union  is  rather  a  forum  of 
acquaintance,  of  interchange  of  views, 
of  the  meeting  of  various  people,  and  of 
developing  gradually  an  understanding 
of  various  problems,  without  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  official  responsibility,  which  re¬ 
sults  often  in  acerbities  which  are  un¬ 
fortunate.  There  the  utmost  of  good  fel¬ 
lowship  prevailed,  although,  as  the 
American  delegation  walked  into  the 
scene,  5  or  10  minutes  late  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  apparent  error  in  time,  there 
flooded  over  me  a  sensation  that  the  an¬ 
cient  civilizations  which  were  represent¬ 
ed  there,  viewing  us,  must  well  have  pon¬ 
dered  somewhat  as  did  the  Romans  in 
the  forum  when  the  barbarians  marched 
in.  We,  who  were  probably  the  only 
group  that  did  not  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  anybody  else  participating 
there,  outside  our  English  friends,  rep¬ 
resented  America,  great  in  her  power 
and  might  and  resources,  which  are  so 
much  desired,  and  while  they  viewed  us 
as  a  people  they  did  not  understand,  yet 
they  still  wanted  to  be  friends. 

The  British  delegation  was  a  most  rep¬ 
resentative  one,  with  the  deputy  speak¬ 
er  of  the  house  as  the  head  of  the  delega¬ 
tion,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  Lord  Stangate, 
who  had  formerly  been  Minister  of  Air 
and  is  now  president  of  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union.  This  delegation  was  also 
most  carefully  and  comprehensively 
briefed,  as  I  had  occasion  to  learn  when 
I  came  to  the  discussion  of  reparations. 
Our  delegation  had  practically  no  collab¬ 
oration  or  assistance  so  far  as  our 
State  Department  was  concerned.  I 
hasten  to  say  this  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  State  Department,  but  of  the  very 
casual  way  in  which  the  delegations  were 
developed,  not  knowing  what  our  plans 
were  or  what  our  problems  were,  and 
not  having  any  advance  agenda  of  the 
meeting  or  of  the  resolutions  which  were 
to  be  proposed;  so  that  we  were  operat¬ 
ing  more  or  less  in  the  dark.  The  British 
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arrived  there  with  every  resolution  hav¬ 
ing  been  carefully  considered  by  their 
foreign  office  and  most  exhaustive  briefs 
prepared  as  to  British  policy  and  proce¬ 
dure;  indicating  the  importance  which 
they  attach  to  any  gathering  of  this 
kind. 

The  sharpest  issue  there  developed 
arose  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
reparations.  There  was  presented  to  the 
union,  a  resolution  which  had  been  for¬ 
mulated  by  a  committee  which  adopted 
the  Russian  viewpoint  regarding  repara¬ 
tions,  namely,  that  they  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  maximum  level  out  of  cur¬ 
rent  production.  This  was  obviously 
squarely  in  conflict  with  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  that 
we  cannot  feed  the  cow  at  one  end  while 
the  unfortunate  countries  of  Europe  milk 
the  cow  at  the  other.  We  did  that  after 
the  last  war.  There  were  paid  out  in 
reparations  by  Germany  somewhat  more 
than  what  the  United  States  advanced 
to  Germany.  So  a  sharp  issue  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  this  score.  The  resolution  had 
no  binding  or  legal  effect,  but  it  seemed 
to  us  that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
if  a  resolution  of  that  character  were 
adopted.  So  we  presented  as  strong  a 
case  as  we  could.  It  was  argued  on  the 
floor.  An  amendment  was  offered,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  American  point  of  view  as 
advanced  by  our  Secretary  of  State  at 
Moscow,  and  after  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  and  some  approaches  to  the  various 
delegations,  the  amendment  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  119  to  74.  with  73  absten¬ 
tions;  which  is  apparently  a  rather  prev¬ 
alent  European  system  of  sitting  on  the 
fence.  They  did  not  care  to  offend  either 
side  in  the  controversy.  So  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  was  finally  adopted  repre¬ 
sented  the  American  point  of  view,  which 
is  that  if  we  are  to  put  up  money  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  that  money 
shall  first  be  repaid  before  reparations 
are  provided  out  of  current  production  as 
distinct  from  capital. 

There  was  also  considerable  discussion 
of  the  question  of  migratory  populations, 
and  rather  unanimous  agreement  against 
forceful  removals  of  either  populations 
or  refugees.  A  resolution  dealing  with 
that  subject,  addressed  to  the  United 
Nations,  was  referred  to  a  committee  for 
further  study  as  to  form. 

This  represented  approximately  the 
discussion  and  the  committee  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  we  were  in  Cairo.  We  had 
opportunity  to  see  the  relics  of  the  civ¬ 
ilizations  which  during  thousands  of 
years  had  developed  in  the  Nile  Valley 
and  had  left  their  impress  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind. 

Then  we  moved  on  to  Turkey  and  to 
Greece,  making  a  brief  visit  in  Ankara, 
the  capital  of  Turkey,  selected  by  Ata- 
turk  after  the  revolution  following  the 
First  World  War — a  city  which  has  been 
developed  there  in  25  years.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  little  country  town  and  now  is  a 
city  of  150,000,  of  most  modern  type  con¬ 
struction.  They  are  building  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  capital  there.  They  have  acres  and 
acres  of  government  buildings,  not  equal 
to  our  own  Capital  City,  but  comparable 
with  it  when  one  considers  that  Turkey 
is  a  nation  of  18,000,000  people. 

What  we  thought  was  a  rather  signifi¬ 
cant  thing — and  here  I  seek  to  give  only 


impressions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  I  gather  that  perhaps  this 
may  be  helpful  in  considering  the  result 
of  our  trip — was  that  the  residence  of 
the  President,  high  on  a  hill,  is  the  most 
modest  structure  we  saw.  That  is  rather 
unusual  in  view  of  the  stories  we  hear 
about  dictatorships  and  police  govern¬ 
ments,  and  so  on. 

It  is  a  rather  modest  little  house,  pink, 
not  white,  erected  on  the  hill  but  smaller 
than  the  British  Embassy  or  the  Ger¬ 
man  Embassy  which  had  been  built 
there,  indicating  that  Ataturk,  and  his 
successor,  Inonu,  were  men  of  rather 
modest  inclinations.  Inonu,  the  present 
President,  showed  hinjself  very  little.  He 
has  very  little  contact,  at  any  rate,  with 
the  foreigners  who  are  there.  We  met 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  foreign  of¬ 
ficers,  and  also  the  Minister  for  Air. 

What  impressed  one  about  Turkey  was 
that  it  is  a  land  of  ample  resources  to 
support  its  people;  that  it  was  under  very 
adequate  cultivation,  and  that  democ¬ 
racy  was  making  progress.  We  had  no 
illusions  as  to  how  far  they  could  have 
gone  in  25  years,  but  one  sensed  in  the 
conversations  a  sincere  devotion  to 
progress  of  a  democratic  kind. 

Turkey  has  suppressed  certain  Com¬ 
munist  newspapers,  in  contrast  to  what 
is  being  done  in  Greece.  Perhaps  any¬ 
thing  can  be  proved  by  it,  Turkey  sup¬ 
pressed  Communist  newspapers  which 
went  too  far,  as  they  felt,  in  attacks  on 
the  government.  There  was  what  was 
called  a  free  press.  I  talked  with  Amer¬ 
icans  resident  there,  not  only  in  the  em¬ 
bassy,  but  with  those  who  lived  in 
Istanbul  for  30  years  and  who  lived  at 
Robert  College,  who  talked  freely  about 
the  suppression  of  the  Communist  press. 

Whether  the  Turkish  policy  of  sup¬ 
pressing  the  Communist  press  or  the 
Greek  policy  of  allowing  it  is  the  wiser 
is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  when  I  hear 
a  suggestion  that  Greece  is  a  police  state 
I  find  myself  utterly  unable  to  reconcile 
such  a  statement  with  what  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  which  is  a  Communist  newspaper 
published  in  Athens  on  the  day  we  were 
there,  bitterly  attacking  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  praising  Stalin.  Here  is  a  picture  of 
Stalin  on  the  front  page  giving  his  an¬ 
swer  to  a  correspondent  who  had  com¬ 
municated  with  him  about  the  theories 
of  Clausewitz,  and  whether  or  not  the 
criticism  of  those  theories  was  a  criticism 
of  Lenin.  Mr.  Stalin  had  replied  that 
that  was  all  right;  that  Lenin  was  only 
speaking  of  Clausewitz  as  a  statesman, 
not  a  military  man,  and  that  it  was  all 
right  therefore  to  differ  with  him. 

That  article  is  not  so  interesting  or 
so  illuminating  as  the  back  page,  which 
carries  the  caricatures  and  cartoons  of 
the  American  position,  of  the  Amerian 
loan,  and  again  putting  Stalin  in  a  most 
favorable  light. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  fact  that  they 
would  not  suppress  a  newspaper  such  as 
that  indicates  the  weakness  of  the  Greek 
Government.  I  have  here  10  other  news¬ 
papers  of  varying  points  of  view  all  the 
way  from  the  extreme  left,  red,  and  pink 
organs  through  to  the  conservative  and 
right  wings.  But  whatever  one  may 
think  as  to  Greek  policy,  it  certainly  does 
not  indicate  that  the  Greek  Government 


is  suppressing  free  speech.  Certainly  we 
have  no  freer  speech  in  this  country 
than  is  exemplified  there.  But  what  it 
seems  to  me  it  does  conclusively  show  is 
that  this  is  obviously  of  Soviet  origin. 
Certainly  no  Greek  Communist  or  group 
would  be  capable  of  producing  day  by  day 
cartoons  and  caricatures  of  this  char¬ 
acter  secured  from  Soviet  sources  and 
presented  to  a  simple  little  publication 
there  in  Athens  for  daily  issuance  to  the 
Greek  people.  That  was  to  me  far  more 
significant  evidence  than  the  finding  on 
the  Greek  border  of  a  Russian  machine 
gun  with  the  date  of  1946.  One  was 
found.  What  conclusion  should  be 
drawn  from  that?  Certainly  that-  the 
gun  was  made  in  Russia  in  1946,  that  it 
was  given  to  Bulgaria,  Albania,  or  one 
of  the  other  countries,  and  then  it  found 
its  way  to  the  Grecian  border.  That  is 
material  evidence  that  something  is  go¬ 
ing  on,  but  to  me  not  by  any  means  as 
clear  in  its  persuasiveness  as  is  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  newspaper  of  this  kind  car¬ 
ried  on  day  by  day  in  Athens  by  Soviet 
sympathy  and  support  in  an  attempt  to 
subvert  the  form  of  government  of 
Greece. 

The  Prime  Minister  with  whom  we 
talked  in  Athens  was  a  very  mild  and 
benignant  character,  a  man  73  years  old. 
He  had  been  a  banker  much  of  his  life, 
a  diminutive  little  banker  who  weighed 
84  kilos,  whatever  that  is,  when  the  war 
started,  and  lost  40  kilos  during  it,  as  he 
said,  not  as  the  result  of  inadequate  food, 
because  he  said,  “I  was  able  to  get  food,” 
“but,”  he  said,  “because  of  the  catastro¬ 
phe  under  which  my  country  was  living.” 
And  one  believed  him  as  he  said  it.  He 
talked  with  us  very  simply  and  directly 
for  half  an  hour.  He  was  called  back 
from  retirement.  He  had  retired  from 
his  business,  his  banking,  and  from 
politics.  Many  years  ago  he  was  Prime 
Minister,  and  he  was  again  trying  to 
carry  on.  The  curious  situation  is  that 
in  spite  of  the  criticism  of  the  Greek 
elections,  whether  or  not  they  were  right 
or  wrong,  the  leader  of  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  there  was  not 
permitted  to  be  Prime  Minister,  ap¬ 
parently  through  disapproval  of  the 
British,  who  were  at  that  time  furnish¬ 
ing  the  support.  After  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  a  compromise  was  finally 
worked  out  by  which  the  present  Prime 
Minister  took  over.  He  certainly  did  not 
impress  any  of  us  as  a  belligerent  or  dic¬ 
tatorial  type  of  man.  I  can  say  that  for 
him.  We  sat  and  talked  with  him  for 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  and  he  told  us  of 
the  problems  of  the  future.  If  one  were 
to  criticize  him  for  anything  it  would  be 
for  a  certain  lack  of  force,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  such  a  criticism  is  justified. 

We  later  met  the  Foreign  Minister  who 
is  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Parliament  and  who  was  not  allowed 
to  be  Prime  Minister.  He  was  a  consid¬ 
erably  more  aggressive  character.  It 
might  be  suggested  that  he  was  the 
power  behind  the  throne. 

We  talked  at  some  length  with  one  who 
was  in  the  minority  in  the  Parliament, 
one  of  the  followers  of  Venizelos,  whose 
son  is  also  a  Republican,  meaning  by  that 
that  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  mon¬ 
archy.  The  one  with  whom  we  talked 
w;as  a  most  intelligent  young  man  who 
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had  finally  gone  into  the  Government 
because  he  felt,  although  the  liberal 
party  had  been  opposed  to  it,  that  the 
crisis  facing  the  country  demanded  that 
they  should  cooperate.  We  were  very 
much  impressed  with  this  young  man. 
He  was  a  professor  in  the  college.  He 
was  now  Minister  for  Air.  He  said  to 
us  frankly  that  there  was  much  of  which 
he  did  not  approve;  that  he  thought 
there  were  many  reforms  to  be  carried 
out.  We  discussed  the  question  of  taxa¬ 
tion  and  the  fact  that  many  wealthy 
Greeks  were  avoiding  taxation.  He  said, 
“It  is  undoubtedly  so,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  power  at  this  time  to  enforce  such 
taxation,  much  as  I  should  like  to  do  it. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Government  do  it, 
but  I  recognize  at  the  same  time  the  very 
great  difficulties  under  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  carry  on  with  the  Soviet 
sword  suspended  over  their  heads.” 

He  said,  “A  little  group  of  us,  the  lib¬ 
eral  party,  decided  to  cooperate  with  our 
Government  in  this  hour  of  crisis,  al¬ 
though  we  still  adhere  to  our  ideals  and 
ideas.”  He  stated  that  they  had  sepa¬ 
rated  from  some  of  their  colleagues. 

We  went  from  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Foreign  Minister  to  be  received  by 
the  new  King  Paul  and  his  queen,  Fred- 
ericka.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  discus¬ 
sion  that  Greece  is  still  a  monarchy.  Our 
visit  with  the  King  and  Queen  was  most 
interesting.  We  are  not  very  familiar 
with  kings  and  queens.  It  has  been  my 
fortune  to  meet  a  few  in  my  travels 
around  the  world. 

We  were  received  by  them  about  8:30 
in  the  evening.  They  had  a  few  sand¬ 
wiches  for  us  and  we  stood  around  talk¬ 
ing  with  them  alone  for  half  an  hour. 
It  was  an  interesting  experience  and  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  to  appraise  what 
kind  of  people  they  were,  which  I  think 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  had  seen  King  George,  the  prede¬ 
cessor  of  King  Paul,  when  he  was  here. 
Everyone  recognized  that  he  was  a  rather 
austere,  reserved  character.  He  was  a 
diminutive  figure  who  had  the  concept 
that  being  king  was  a  job,  and  that  one 
had  to  carry  it  with  him.  So  he  rather 
repelled  popular  acclaim.  When  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  he  did  not  attract  the 
people.  Whatever  other  good  qualities 
he  possessed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
did  not  possess  the  quality  of  popular 
appeal. 

King  Paul,  his  successor,  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  type,  as  I  think  the  newspapers 
have  indicated.  One  would  think  that  he 
was  an  all-American  fullback  from  a  col¬ 
lege  football  team.  He  is  6  feet  or  more 
tall,  and  splendidly  built.  Apparently  he 
is  in  perfect  physical  condition.  Al¬ 
though  he  is  45  years  of  age,  he  has  a 
long  record  and  a  reputation  as  an  ath¬ 
lete.  That  has  been  one  of  his  occupa¬ 
tions.  He  is  a  very  fine  looking  gentle¬ 
man.  The  only  difficulty  I  found  with 
him  was  that  he  still  wore  a  monocle.  I 
thought  that  if  he  ever  came  to  America 
his  public  relations  adviser  had  better 
get  rid  of  the  monocle.  But  he  wore  it 
with  a  skill  which  did  him  credit.  He 
did  not  have  a  ribbon  on  it.  It  stuck  all 
right.  I  suppose  he  was  demonstrating 
his  ingenuity.  ^ 

But  he  hacf  very  tough  competition. 
Personally  I  took  pity  on  him  and  re¬ 


mained  to  talk  with  him,  because  all  the 
rest  of  our  delegation  had  clustered 
around  the  Queen,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
intriguing  and  interesting  young  ladies  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  see.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  because  she  was  dec¬ 
orated  with  a  queenly  crown.  I  have 
never  met  a  more  charming  young  lady, 
even  among  American  girls — and  I  do 
not  wish  to  compare  them  to  their  dis¬ 
advantage,  because  I  am  sure  they  can 
measure  up. 

The  Queen  is  a  slip  of  a  creature  who 
appears  to  be  about  21  years  of  age,  al¬ 
though,  I  believe,  she  is  really  27,  and  has 
three  children.  She  has  a  very  pleasing 
personality.  The  entire  delegation  was 
charmed.  However,  one  of  our  comrades 
who  is  somewhat  to  the  left,  and  who  had 
evidently  read  something  about  her  Ger¬ 
man  background,  perhaps  in  order  to 
put  her  on  the  spot,  proceeded,  to  my 
consternation  and  that  of  the  others, 
suddenly  to  say — I  do  not  think  he  even 
said  Your  Royal  Highness — “I  would 
like  to  know  about  your  ancestry  and 
education.”  The  Queen  looked  a  trifle 
aghast,  as  did  the  rest  of  us.  In  the 
pause  which  followed  he  repeated,  with 
even  more  firmness,  “I  would  like  to 
know  about  your  ancestry  and  educa¬ 
tion.”  At  that  point  the  Queen,  with  per¬ 
fect  composure,  said  with  great  simplic¬ 
ity  and  directness,  “I  was  born  a  pure- 
blooded  barbarian,  and  I  came  to  Greece 
to  be  civilized.” 

I  thought  that  was  not  bad  for  any 
young  lady  under  those  circumstances. 
She  said  not  a  word  about  her '  great¬ 
grandmother,  Queen  Victoria,  whom  she 
might,  at  least,  have  brought  into  the 
picture  to  alleviate  her  German  back¬ 
ground.  She  “took  it  on  the  chin.” 

In  my  discussions  with  both  the  King 
and  Queen  I  thought  that  perhaps  some 
divine  dispensation  was  moving  me  to 
have  considerable  confidence  in  what 
they  outlined  to  us  that  they  had  in  mind 
to  do.  This  was  apparently  not  known 
to  our  embassy.  We  were  questioned 
very  closely  about  it  in  subsequent  dis¬ 
cussions  when  we  returned.  We  were 
asked,  “What  did  the  King  and  Queen 
have  to  say?” 

The  Queen  indicated  that  she  had  a 
rather  comprehensive  program  of  child 
welfare,  which  included  legislation  which 
she  hoped  to  have  submitted  to  the  Par¬ 
liament,  and  which  she  hoped  would  be 
approved,  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the 
children  of  Greece. 

It  may  be  added  that  long  before  she 
had  ascended  to  her  present  place  she 
had  given  herself  wholeheartedly  to  this 
work.  We  were  told  that  by  others,  in¬ 
cluding  the  officials  of  our  embassy.  She 
had  gone  about  laboring  without  limit  in 
hospitals  and  welfare  institutions.  She 
had  gone  to  Saloniki  among  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  had  been  received  by  them, 
although  she  was  warned  against  going 
there.  She  said,  “Those  people  are  in 
trouble,  and  that  is  where  I  belong.”  So 
it  seemed  that  the  King  and  Queen  were 
both  sincerely  devoted  to  their  people. 

The  King  indicated  that  he  intended 
to  try  to  organize  the  young  men  of 
Greece  over  16  years  of  age — taking  up, 
apparently,  where  the  Queen  left  off — 
into  something  comparable  to  our  civil¬ 
ian  labor  corps,  to  restore  Greek  roads 


and  Greek  utilities.  He  proposed  to  lead 
those  boys  himself,  which  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  perfectly  capable  of  doing.  He 
told  us  with  a  smile  that  he  had  asked 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  whether  they 
would  participate,  and  whether  the  73- 
year-old  prime  minister  would  come  out 
the  first  day  to  start  digging  in  the  road. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that  King  Paul  has  considerable 
background  and  experience  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  leading  young  men?  He  was  the 
head  of  the  Fascist  Youth  group  under 
the  dictator  Metaxis.  I  have  a  picture 
in  my  office  of  King  Paul  with  his  Youth 
Group  giving  the  Fascist  salute. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  glad  that  he 
has  had  experience. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  It  helps. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  simply  giving 
the  impressions  which  I  formed.  As  I 
shall  subsequently  say,  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  King  and  Queen  on  the  basis  of 
this  brief  interview.  My  whole  attitude 
in  supporting  this  measure  is  to  buy 
time.  It  has  come  upon  us  suddenly. 
I  wish  we  had  much  more  time  to  con¬ 
sider  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was 
not  forced  upon  us  for  certain  reasons. 
But  I  am  certainly  giving  the  President 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  feel  that  at 
the  end  of  12  or  15  months  we  shall 
know  much  more  than  we  now  know. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  King, 
the  Queen,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  are  all  on  probation. 
By  their  fruits  we  shall  know  them.  If 
10  months  from  today  the  fears  which 
many  feel  prove  to  be  justified,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  have  great  weight  with  me. 
I  am  simply  trying  to  give  my  impres¬ 
sions.  If  they  were  selling  us  a  bill  of 
goods,  they  did  a  good  job. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  have  been  listening 
with  great  interest  to  the  Senator’s  de¬ 
scription.  When  he  referred  to  the 
young  men  the  statement  struck  me 
quite  forcefully,  because  I  have  just  fin¬ 
ished  reading  an  article  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  would  appreciate 
the  Senator’s  comment  on  this  evidence. 
I  have  heard  a  great  many  statements 
to  the  effect  that  Greece  is  a  police  state. 
Can  the  Senator  reconcile  the  document 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  with  a  police 
state?  How  does  the  Senator  figure  it 
out? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  have  a  newspaper 
article  written  by  a  reporter  for  a  repu¬ 
table  newspaper.  The  dispatch,  which 
comes  from  Greece,  ^ates  that  news¬ 
papers  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Athens,  but  that  after  leaving 
the  environs  of  the  city  if  one  is  caught 
with  such  publications,  it  is  as  much 
as  his  life  is  worth, 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  They  are  certainly 
circulated  freely  in  Athens,  which  has  a 
population  of  approximately  a  million. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  curious 
way  to  suppress  them.  We  did  not  get 
out  into  the  country,  so  I  do  not  know 
what  was  going  on  out  there;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  anything  like  this  at¬ 
tacking  the  administration,  could  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Russia  or  in  Bulgaria. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Probably  not.  The 
impression  I  obtained  from  the  news  ar- 
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tide — and  I  shall  have  it  placed  in  the 
Record,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  men¬ 
tioned — was  that  the  publication  of  such 
newspapers  was  permitted  in  Athens  in 
order  to  impress  people  with  how  fair 
they  were. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  that  is  a 
pretty  labored  explanation.  Does  the 
Senator  take  it  seriously?  I  have  half  a 
dozen  such  newspapers  before  me.  They 
certainly  contain  considerable  internal 
evidence.  I  had  them  translated  over 
here. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  simply  repeating 
what  the  newspaper  article  stated.  I 
shall  get  it  and  place  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  This  article  is  on 
the  front  page,  together  with  a  picture 
of  Stalin: 

THE  THEORIES  OF  CLAUSE  WITZ  OUTMODED 

This  article  contains  a  letter  written  to 
Stalin  by  Colonel  Razin,  a  professor  of  mili¬ 
tary  history,  and  Stalin’s  reply. 

Razin  asks  Stalin  if  articles  such  as  one 
published  by  Colonel  Baz  in  a  military  jour¬ 
nal  which  say  that  Clausewitz’s  theories  have 
been  outmoded  are  not  anti-Leninistic  and, 
therefore,  bad  for  the  morale  of  the  Red 
Army. 

Stalin  replies  that  Lenin  approved  of  the 
theories  of  Clausewitz  only  as  a  statesman 
and  not  as  a  military  expert.  He  approved 
the  general  theories  of  Clausewitz,  some  of 
which  were  Marxist,  but  he  did  not  claim  to 
be  an  expert  on  military  tactics  and,  there¬ 
fore,  did  not  pass  judgment  on  the  military 
aspect  of  Clausewitz’s  book.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  being  untfue  to  Lenin  to  criticize  these 
theories  which,  according  to  Stalin,  are  out¬ 
dated  in  this  day  of  mechanized  warfare. 

That  is  interesting  and  illuminating. 
I  thought  the  cartoons  were  more  illu¬ 
minating  as  revealing  both  the  origin  and 
the  character  of  the  thing,  but  I  thought 
the  explanation  that  this  is  published 
for  the  benefit  of  American  visitors  was  a 
trifle  strained. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  As  I  say,  I  shall  get  the 
clipping  to  which  I  referred.  I  am  not 
saying  that  that  is  my  estimate  of  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  a  few  moments  ago,  during 
the  exchange  which  I  had  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Brewster]  on  the  question  of  Com¬ 
munist  newspapers  published  in  Athens, 
I  stated  that  I  had  read  a  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticle  saying  that  newspapers  were  pub¬ 
lished  but  not  permitted  to  circulate  out¬ 
side  Athens.  I  should  like  to  read  a  clip¬ 
ping  at  this  time  and,  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  I  should  like  to 
have  it  inserted  in  the  Record.  It  is  a 
dispatch  by  Raymond  Daniel,  dated  at 
Athens,  April  4,  and  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  under  date  of  April  5. 
It  is  as  follows : 

The  Government  boasts  that  there  is  no 
censorship  in  Greece.  That  is  true.  Com¬ 
munist  and  other  left-wing  papers  are  sold 
freely  in  Athens.  But  right-wing  bands  see 
to  it  that  they  are  not  distributed  outside 
the  capital.  It  is  worth  a  man’s  life  to  be 
seen  reading  a  liberal  daily  in  most  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  provinces. 

Right-wing  bands  recently  turned  ma¬ 
chine  guns  on  the  office  of  the  Communist 
newspaper  in  Salonika,  killing  several  em¬ 
ployees,  at  least  two  of  whom  were  anti¬ 
communists.  No  one  has  been  punished 
for  this,  nor  has  there  been  punitive  action 
against  the  rightists  who  raided  the  Jail  in 
Laconia,  killing  more  than  30  persons  in 
cold  blood. 


Greece  is  beginning  to  take  on  some  as¬ 
pects  of  a  police  state,  although  that  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  circumstances. 
There  is  a  security  law  that  enables  the  po¬ 
lice  to  deport  without  trial  persons  suspected 
of  subversive  action.  Recently  In  Athens 
560  persons  were  routed  from  bed  by  secu¬ 
rity  police  at  night  and  whisked  to  the 
Aegean  Islands  in  gestapo  style. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Maine  will  yield,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator  say  from  what  newspaper  the 
clipping  was  taken. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Was  it  a  clipping  in 
the  New  York  Times  from  a  Greek 
paper? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  No;  it  is  an  article  by 
Raymond  Daniel,  one  of  the  New  York 
Times’  correspondents  in  Greece. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  What  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  mean  when  he  says  he  is  in  favor  of 
this  $400,000,000  loan  to  buy  time. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  mean  that  I 
frankly  am  not  ready  to  take  the  alterna¬ 
tive  responsibility  of  denying  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  heard  me 
when  I  began  my  remarks,  but  I  stated 
that  I  very  much  regretted  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  had  been  precipitated  so  suddenly.  If 
it  could  have  come  some  months  later, 
after  we  had  received  a  report,  it  would 
have  helped  very  much.  But  we  are 
faced  with  a  condition  and  not  a  theory, 
and  I  personally  do  not  feel  justified  in 
taking  the  responsibility,  under  our  con¬ 
stitutional  system,  of  denying  this  course. 
I  am  giving  the  President  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  but  serving  notice  upon  him 
that  if  there  is  any  diminution  of  bi¬ 
partisan  collaboration — I  shall  go  fur¬ 
ther  and  say  that  if  there  is  any  failure 
to  develop  further  a  bipartisan  attitude, 
which  we  know  has  not  existed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  United  Nations  in  certain 
matters  in  Europe — unless  we  develop 
further  along  that  line,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  be  extremely  unfortunate 
while  we  are  buying  time  if  we  cannot 
find  out  more  about  it. 

I  have  considerable  confidence  in  Tur¬ 
key.  I  saw  many  soldiers  there  who 
looked  to  me  as  if  they  were  ready  to 
fight.  They  were  stocky,  rugged  men. 
Economically  Turkey  looked  progressive 
and  developing.  I  have  high  hope  that 
Turkey  will  justify  our  confidence. 

Greece  has  a  terribly  tragic  problem. 
Many  years  ago  when  President  Monroe 
declared  the  Monroe  Doctrine  he  stated 
that  he  would  consider  a  loan  to  Greece. 
Apparently  the  same  problem  has  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  century. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Of  course,  conditions 
were  different  a  hundred  years  ago.  We 
now  have  a  definite  set  of  conditions. 
Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  we  could 
buy  the  time  he  is  talking  about  just  as 
well  by  not  accepting  the  military  im¬ 
plications  and  becoming  involved  in  a 
very  serious  situation  the  answer  to  which 
no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  give  at  the 
present  moment? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  not  as  much 
disturbed  over  that  aspect  as  some  others 
may  be.  Personally  I  am  not  burning 
any  bridges  on  this  matter;  I  am  not 


embarking  on  any  world  program  ex¬ 
tending  our  culture  or  democracy  to  all 
the  world.  I  do  not  think  we  can  make 
democracies  by  outside  force.  I  think 
they  come  from  within  and  not  from 
without. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  That  is  what  I  said 
yesterday  in  my  speech.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  was  here  or  not.  I 
said  we  could  do  a  thousand  times  more 
by  setting  an  example  to  show  that  de¬ 
mocracy  will  work,  and  make  the  people 
of  the  world  want  it,  than  we  could  do 
with  all  the  bullets,  bayonets,  and  bombs 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.'  I  think  there  is  no 
comparison.  I  think  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible,  that  “I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  shall 
draw  all  men  unto  me.”  I  think  that 
is  the  only  way  we  can  make  democracy 
in  the  world,  as  we  demonstrate  the  viril¬ 
ity  and  power  of  our  own  democracy  and 
our  own  system.  We  are  doing  a  job, 
but  we  have  a  greater  job  ahead.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  abandoning  Greece  to 
what  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  would  not  abandon 
Greece  at  this  point.  I  think  the  only 
difference  between  the  Senator’s  position 
and  mine  is  that  I  would  not  embark  up¬ 
on  this  world-wide  situation  without  let¬ 
ting  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
a  say  about  it.  I  want  to  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator,  for  whom  I  have  a 
very  high  regard,  that  I  have  talked  with 
thousands  of  American  citizens,  and  I 
want  to  make  this  prediction:  It  will  be 
found  as  we  go  along  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  and  millions  of  American  citi¬ 
zens  do  not  want  again  to  go  into  war. 
They  want  to  make  the  United  Nations 
work.  That  is  their  one  and  only  hope. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  statement,  and  I  hold  the  Sen- 
tor  in  equally  high  regard,  but  it  would 
certainly  be  begging  the  question,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  say  that  those  who  ad¬ 
vocate  this  measure  are  advocating  lead¬ 
ing  the  United  States  into  war.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  did  not  mean  to  inti¬ 
mate  that. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  We  are  taking  a 
method  which  we  think  is  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  We  are 
fallible  and  human.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  admit  that  others  are  also. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  The  Senator  realizes 
that  everything  which  has  been  put  be¬ 
fore  Congress  in  the  last  few  years  has 
had  to  be  solved  immediately  before  Con¬ 
gress  had  time  fully  to  understand  it, 
because  of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes;  and  that  is 
what  I  do  not  like. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  And  I  say  that  the 
emergency  method  of  reaching  decisions 
without  knowing  the  facts  and  the  im¬ 
plications  will  ultimately  destroy  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  thinks  that  it  is 
leading  this  Nation  into  war.  I  know 
he  wants  peace  as  much  as  I  do,  or  as 
anyone  else  does,  but  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  shows  that  nation  after  nation 
has  taken  steps  which  it  expected  to  re¬ 
trace  if  they  were  found  to  be  wrong. 
But  the  world  is  not  built  that  way. 
Sometimes  in  a  bad  place  there  is  many 
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a  man  who  would  not  have  gone  to  pieces 
if  he  had  been  able  to  get  out  of  the 
place  he  had  gotten  into  and  had  been 
able  to  protect  and  save  himself. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  1921  I  was  very 
hopeful  that  this  Nation  would  be  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations.  I 
formed  the  League  To  Enforce  Peace  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  as  a  young  man  out 
of  the  last  war.  I  think  the  Senator 
and  others  will  agree  that  we  took  the 
other  course.  We  picked  up  our  marbles 
and  came  home  and  thought  we  had 
taught  the  world  a  lesson.  It  did  not 
seem  to  work.  We  landed  in  a  worse 
mess  than  we  hafl  been  in  before. 

For  the  past  15  years,  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  I  have  supported 
all  measures  calculated  to  strengthen  our 
hand  in  our  international  dealings,  over 
the  bitter  opposition  of  most  of  my 
friends,  as  well  as  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  A  few  years  ago  vex-y 
few  of  us  felt  the  danger  which  inhered 
in  our  being  inadequately  prepared,  and 
we  took  a  course  certainly  calculated  not 
to  intervene  or  to  be  active  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  yet  there  occurred  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maine  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  wish  to  say  that 
what  disturbs  me  is  the  very  thing  the 
Senator  is  discussing.  I  think  we  did 
contribute,  perhaps  indirectly,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
I  thought  that  this  time  we  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  a  part  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  try  to  make  it  work. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
I  have  a  right  to  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  matter,  just  as  all  men 
have  a  right  to  have  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion,  so  long  as  they  keep  faith  with  their 
consciences  and  believe  they  are  all 
right.  But  I  make  the  prediction  that 
once  we  circumvent  the  United  Nations, 
and  play  a  lone  hand  in  the  world,  we 
shall  find  that  all  the  countries  that  are 
in  distress  will,  one  after  another,  come 
to  our  front  door  and  ask  for  assistance. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  any  exchequer  in  the 
United  Nations  which  can  be  used  to  solve 
their  problems.  When  we  refuse  to  help 
one  nation,  after  we  have  done'  some¬ 
thing  for  another  nation,  the  result  will 
be  what  I  predicted  yesterday,  namely, 
that  we  shall  incur  the  emity  and  the 
hatred  of  nation  after  nation  in  the 
world;  and  after  having  been  the  great¬ 
est  philanthropist  and  the  greatest  hu¬ 
manitarian  nation  on  earth,  we  shall  end 
up  in  disrepute  and  shall  have  lost  our 
friends. 

I  make  that  prediction.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  can  wait  to  see  whether  it 
comes  true;  he  is  young  enough  to  do 
that,  whereas  I  may  not  live  to  see  it. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  heard  me  say  this,  but  I  predicated 
my  remarks  today  by  stating  my  pro¬ 
found  regret  over  the  failure  of  the 
United  Nations  and  I  said  that  for  many 
months  I  have  felt  that  since  it  has 
seemed  impossible  for  the  other  nations 


to  get  along  with  Russia,  the  world  must 
show  whether  it  can  get  along  without 
her;  that  if  there  is  a  party  that  seems 
to  think  it  is  indispensable,  it  is  time  for 
it  to  go.  That  was  a  principle  which 
guided  me  when  I  was  Governor  of 
Maine — that  if  any  man  serving  under 
me  thought  I  could  not  get  along  with¬ 
out  him,  it  was  certainly  time  for  me  to 
do  so.  I  take  a  similar  position  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Russia  namely,  that  she  has  been 
using  the  veto  in  a  manner  incompatible 
with  the  successful  functioning  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  therefore  we 
should  move  in  the  direction  of  getting 
alone  without  her.  I  expressed  my  pro¬ 
found  regret  that  this  problem  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  on  our  doorstep  by  the  sudden 
action  of  Britain  in  withdrawing  aid, 
and  I  said  I  hoped  we  could  have  the  aid 
of  the  report  of  the  United  Nations’  com¬ 
mission  to  Greece  before  we  took  action. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  abroad.  In  Cairo  we  saw  the 
whole  European  group  trying  to  obtain 
reparations.  The  fact  that  in  the  end 
the  cost  of  the  reparations  would  come 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  United  States 
did  not  trouble  them  at  all.  But  they 
discovered  that  they  had  taken  the 
wrong  course,  that  they  could  not  get 
reparations  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  George  Marshall,  or  through  our 
Government,  because  our  representatives 
said,  “No;  we  will  not  do  that.” 

However,  I  have  sufficient  respect  for 
their  intellectual  processes  to  .believe 
that  they  will  quickly  emulate  the  step 
that  has  been  taken  by  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  and  will  put  themselves  in  a  similar 
position. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pending  pro¬ 
posal  is  not  the  only  one  we  shall  face, 
but  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  we  shall  face  many  similar  ones; 
and  I  have  no  magic  formula  for  answer¬ 
ing  all  the  problems  we  shall  inevitably 
confront. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  once  more,  briefly? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  Senator  further,  because  I  am 
sure  I  know  his  attitude  and  his  purposes, 
and  they  appeal  to  me  strongly. 

Let  me  say  that  the  abandonment  by 
the  British  of  their  Empire  must  have 
appealed  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  as 
presenting  a  very  complicated  problem. 
Now  we  find  that  it  is  proposed  that  we 
step  into  it.  If  we  do  take  that  step,  I 
think  we  shall  regret  it  as  long  as  we 
live.  Certainly  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  knows  that  except  for  their 
sheer  inability  to  carry  on,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Britain  would  not  be  saying 
in  meeting  after_ meeting  that  their  Em¬ 
pire  is  practically  through.  The  other 
noon,  30  or  40  Senators  heard  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  admit  that  the 
British  cannot  hold  their  Empire  to¬ 
gether,  that  Britain  is  through.  That 
was  an  amazing  statement.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Wherry]  was  present;  and,  in  all, 
30  or  40  Senators  were  there. 

Now  we  are  stepping  into  something 
about  which  we  know  nothing. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  does 
not  quite  mean  that.  We  know  a  little 


something  about  it,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Of  course.  I  was  in 
Greece  in  1945,  after  the  war;  I  spent 
several  days  there.  We  have  sent  Paul 
Porter  over  there,  and  he  has  found  out 
all  about  Greece. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Greeks  do  not 
want  him  back. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  The  Greeks  do  not 
want  him  back? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  No. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Well,  he  has  made  a 
report  that  is  having  the  result  of  carry¬ 
ing  this  Nation  to  a  place  where  I  do  not 
think  it  should  go. 

I  simply  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  the  fact  is  that  the  British 
have  let  go  in  this  situation,  and  we  are 
about  to  step  into  it.  I  think  we  all  have 
great  respect  for  those  in  Britain  who 
wish  to  preserve  individual  liberty  and 
freedom;  but  the  fact  is  that  Britain  is 
now  stepping  out  of  that  situation,  and 
we  are  stepping  into  it — stepping  into 
something  for  which  we  are  not  trained 
in  any  way,  and  we  do  not  know  the  im¬ 
plications  at  all.  With  all  due  regard  to 
all  the  brilliant  men  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  I  say  that  not  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  Europe.  Our 
knowledge  of  European  affairs  is  merely 
a  little  skim  along  the  surface.  I  myself 
have  some  knowledge  of  European  con¬ 
ditions;  I  have  been  in  business  in 
Europe,  as  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Maine  knows.  I  have  gone  there  twice 
every  year  for  19  years.  But  even  so, 
I  do  not  know  much  about  Europe.  I  am 
sure  the  same  thing  is  true  of  people 
who  take  a  trip  there  and  shake  hands 
with  several  persons,  and  then  return 
to  the  United  States — like  my  dear  friend 
Eric  Johnston,  who  went  to  Russia  for 
a  week,  and  then  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  wrote  a  wonderful  book  about 
Russia.  He  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  Russian.  He  had  to  use  an  inter¬ 
preter,  and  he  never  knew  whether  the 
interpreter  was  correctly  interpreting  a 
word  he  said  or  a  word  that  was  said  to 
him  in  response  to  the  questions  he 
asked. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  about  all  I  wish  to.  I 
have  a  very  firm  conviction  that  we  are 
about  to  take  a  step  which  we  shall  re¬ 
gret  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  force  of  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  said,  and  I  also  ap¬ 
preciate  the  background  for  his  remarks. 

If  one  may  be  pardoned  for  learning 
a  lesson  from  the  ancient  civilizations, 
which  we  have  visited — the  Acropolis  and 
the  Roman  Forum — let  me  remind  the 
Senator  that  Socrates  once  was  asked  by 
a  young  man  whether  he  should  get  mar¬ 
ried.  Socrates  replied,  “Whatever  you 
do,  you  will  regret  it.” 

There,  Mr.  President,  is  some  of  the 
cynicism  of  the  ages.  I  am  sure  that  1, 
2,  or  5  years  from  today  it  may  easily 
be  possible  for  anyone  to  stand  up  in  the 
Senate  and  demonstrate  conclusively 
how  wrong  almost  everyone  else  was. 
No  one  knows  what  may  happen  in  this 
situation.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  toek 
one  course  which  we  thought  was  the 
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proper  one,  but  we  finally  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Since  the  war  I  have  rather  felt  that 
the  American  people  have  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  different  course.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  says,  and  I  agree  with 
him,  that  by  following  the  course  now 
proposed  we  would  seem  to  be  bypassing 
the  United  Nations.  I  profoundly  regret 
that,  and  I  hope  it  is  only  a  temporary 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  why  are  we  bypassing 
the  United  Nations?  We  do  so  partly, 
perhaps,  because  we  were  precipitated 
into  the  situation.  I  regret  that  that  is 
so;  I  think  the  administration  should 
have  waited  until  the  United  Nations 
Commission’s  report  on  Greece  was 
available.  I  believe  that  should  have 
been  done,  and  I  have  said  so  many  times. 

The  other  reason  for  bypassing  the 
United  Nations  is  that  Russia  has  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations  or  to  permit  the  United 
Nations  to  form  any  military  security 
organization  or  group  or  to  permit  the 
United  Nations  to  have  any  means  of 
handling  such  situations.  Certainly  we 
know  what  the  Russian  attitude  would 
be  in  the  present  situation;  the  Russians 
have  indicated  it  already. 

So,  Mr.  President,  although  I  say  it  is 
unfortunate,  and  although  we  think  that 
if  we  could  have  pursued  the  other 
course  it  would  have  been  more  fruitful, 
meanwhile  the  situation  in  Greece  has 
certainly  been  deteriorating,  and  Greece 
is  the  last  outpost. 

I  have  said  before  that  Europe  is  con¬ 
verting  from  coal  to  oil.  Oil  is  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  we  might  as  well  be 
realistic  about  the  situation  and  realize 
that  that  is  la,  stake  in  this  affair.  That 
does  not  mean  the  establishment  of  an 
oil  empire.  It  means  that  oil  alone  can 
enable  Europe  to  get  back  on  a  self-sus¬ 
taining  basis.  If  it  becomes  possible  for 
oil  to  be  laid  down  in  Europe  at  75  cents 
or  $1  a  barrel,  perhaps  we  shall  not  have 
to  support  European  countries  for  the 
next  25  years,  and  perhaps  we  shall  not 
have  to  fight  another  war. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  what  he  has  said,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  he  and  I  hold  very  similar 
views,  even  though  we  shall  vote  differ¬ 
ently.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  would  not 
let  a  charter,  something  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  keep  49  nations  from 
having  peace  in  the  world,  just  because 
one  nation  wished  to  resist  that  effort 
and  was  determined  to  do  things  that 
the  other  49  na^ons  did  not  wish  to  do. 
In  that  event,  I  would  change  that  char¬ 
ter,  and  would  still  keep  faith  with  that 
great  organization.  If  we  do  precisely 
that,  we  shall  save  time  by  losing  time. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  said  earlier  in  my  remarks;  and, 
as  I  have  already  said,  I  predicated  my 
remarks  upon  that. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Yes.  As  I  have  said, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  agrees  with  me, 
even  though  I  know  that  he  and  I  will 
vote  differently. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  only 


thing  that  makes  it  safe  to  make  mis¬ 
takes  is  that  nobody  can  prove  you  make 
a  mistake,  because  nobody  can  prove 
what  would  have  happened  if  the  other 
thing  had  been  inaugurated  instead  of 
what  was  done. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  a  com¬ 
fortable  position  in  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  going  to  find  him¬ 
self. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  It  is  comfortable  for 
the  Senator  and  his  associates,  because 
we  can  never  prove  that  if  they  had  not 
done  what  they  are  about  to  do,  the 
country  would  have  been  better  off. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  converse  is 
true,  that  we  who  vote  for  the  course 
that  is  taken  must  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  can  never  prove  that  those 
in  the  minority  are  wrong,  because  the 
course  we  advocate  is  adopted,  for  bet¬ 
ter  or  for  worse. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  further  statement  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  just  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  this  is  all  about,  and  I 
wish  to  reemphasize  what  I  said  last 
night,  that  the  first  2- weeks  after  the 
President  made  his  address  my  mail  was 
4  or  5  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Greek-Turkish 
loan.  Today  my  mail  is  running  4  or  5 
to  1  just  the  other  way.  I  have  talked 
to  audiences  on  this  subject,  and  every¬ 
one  who  begins  to  understand  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  proposal  says  “No;  we 
should  not  circumvent  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  we  do  not  want  to  get  into 
war.” 

The  Senator  has  been  away.  I  have 
been  looking  around  the  United  States, 
while  the  Senator  has  been  looking  at 
Egypt  and  Greece,  and  I  have  stated 
what  I  have  found  in  the  United  States. 
I  can  show  the  Senator  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  mail  in  my  office  asking,  “Why 
do  you  not  wait  until  we  understand 
this?” 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  certainly  enter¬ 
tain  no  ideas  of  omniscience,  either  from 
previous  experience  or  from  this  latest 
exploration.  I  said  also,  in  beginning 
my  remarks,  in  order  to  show  appro¬ 
priate  humility,  that  anyone  who  spends 
more  than  24  hours  in  a  country  is  no 
longer  an  expert  on  it. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  on  this  note, 
that  we  are  in  very  troublous  times,  and 
I  think  we  must  move  toward  mobilizing 
world  opinion  within  the  forum  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  think  we  are  here 
setting  a  precedent  of  unilateral  action 
which  undoubtedly  will  rise  up  to  plague 
us.  I  think  we  can  justify  it  in  the  in¬ 
terim,  but  if  it  were  to  afford  the  pat¬ 
tern,  if  this  were  to  furnish  the  prece¬ 
dent,  for  America  going  all  over  the  world 
and  mixing  into  the  internal  affairs  of 
every  country,  I  would  agree  with  any¬ 
one  here  that  it  would  be  a  catastrophe 
without  precedent  in  our  history,  or  that 
of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mi-.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  says  it 
would  be  a  precedent? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  A  precedent. 
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Mr.  WHERRY.  A  precedent  and  a 
pattern? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  what  he  would 
have  us  do  when  the  next  move  was 
made,  when  we  begin  to  unveil  this  pat¬ 
tern.  Certainly  the  State  Department 
must  have  a  pattern  of  what  they  are 
going  to  do  in  Italy.  Italy  now  wants 
$100,000,000.  I  understand  she  needs  it 
to  make  the  first  payment  on  the  repara¬ 
tions  to  Russia. 

What  would  the  Senator  have  us  do 
when  France  comes  and  asks  for  another 
loan?  What  would  he  have  us  do  when 
England  comes  and  asks  for  another 
loan?  We  are  told  we  are  going  to  give 
them  a  billion  dollars  by  next  July. 

What  would  the  Senator  have  us  do 
when  we  try  to  reestablish  the  economy 
in  Germany?  I  have  been  told  the  peace 
of  Europe  depends  on  what  we  do  in 
Germany,  and  that  it  is  going  to  take 
$6,000,000,000. 

When  we  get  through  with  continental 
Europe,  what  are  we  to  do  when  Korea 
comes  in  and  asks  for  from  six  hundred 
million  to  a  billion  dollars?  What  are 
we  going  to  do  when  China  comes  in  and 
asks  for  from  six  hundred  million  to  a 
billion  dollars? 

If  we  do  in  Greece  and  in  Turkey  what 
is  proposed,  under  the  theory  that  we 
want  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
those  countries,  are  we  not  establishing 
a  precedent  whereby  we  will  have  to 
grant  the  loans  if  these  other  countries 
come  and  ask  for  them? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Not  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  what  troubles 
me.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  just  as 
much  cbligation  in  Germany,  where  we 
have  permitted  the  Potsdam  agreement 
to  undermine  absolutely  the  economy  of 
that  country,  fastening  a  starvation  liv¬ 
ing  upon  its  people.  The  Senator  knows 
as  much  about  that  as  I  do,  or  more. 
I  ask  him,  What  are  we  to  do  when  they 
come  forward  and  ask  to  be  rehabili¬ 
tated?  Certainly,  if  we  are  ever  to  es¬ 
tablish  peace  in  Europe,  we  have  to  start 
in  now  and  terminate  or  cancel  every 
secret  agreement  that  works  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  freedom  of  those 
people.  They  are  asking  for  freedom, 
just  as  the  people  in  Greece  are  asking 
for  it. 

Certainly,  if  there  is  a  people  on  earth 
we  have  to  take  care  of,  it  is  the  people 
of  Korea,  because  we  are  occupying  that 
country.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get 
away  from  that. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  brought  out  the  first  sugges¬ 
tion  that  opened  my  eyes,  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  If  we  are  to  stop 
communistic  aggression,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  all  these  countries — and  that 
is  the  statement  in  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage — then  we  must  be  prepared  quickly 
to  grant  these  loans;  we  must  fit  in  not 
merely  two  pieces  of  this  great  jigsaw 
puzzle,  but  we  must  finish  the  complete 
puzzle,  and  we  must  give  aid  to  those 
other  countries,  if  we  are  to  keep  faith 
with  their  people,  and  insure  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  peace. 

How  can  we  say  we  will  give  aid  to 
Greece  and  then  deny  it  to  all  the  others? 
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If  we  do,  how  are  we  going  to  stop  com¬ 
munism?  How  are  we  going  to  stop 
communism  in  Italy  if  we  do  not  grant 
Italy  a  loan?  How  are  we  going  to  stop 
communism  in  Prance  if  we  do  not  grant 
France  a  loan?  How  are  we  going  to 
stop  it  anywhere,  where  there  is  aggres¬ 
sion? 

There  is  the  same  occasion  to  grant 
aid  to  France  as  to  Greece.  Of  course, 
Greece  is  almost  obliterated.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  Greeks.  They  are  devastated. 
Their  transportation  is  gone.  They  are 
probably  at  an  economic  level  as  low  as 
they  could  reach,  and  my  heart  goes  out 
to  them.  But  conditions  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  just  as  bad  as  in  Greece. 

I  suggest  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine,  beause  I  have  the  deepest  respect 
for  him,  that  if  we  start  in  with  Greece 
and  Turkey,  we  cannot  say  we  will  not 
do  something  similar  when  other  coun¬ 
tries  come  forward  and  ask  for  loans. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  questions,  and  also  the 
feeling  of  the  Senator.  I  may  remind 
him  that  my  attitude  regarding  the  Brit¬ 
ish  loan  has  not  determined  my  view  re¬ 
garding  the  Greek  loan.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  do  not  consider  that  our  at¬ 
titude  in  any  of  these  matters  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  our  action  on  any  one. 

The  Senator  referred  to  obligations.  I 
do  not  consider  that  we  are  entering  into 
obligations  to  anyone  at  any  time.  If 
we  make  a  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
we  make  a  loan.  I  have  a  good  many 
reservations  and  doubts,  but  I  am  giving 
the  President  and  his  advisers  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  doubt  for  a  time. 

The  Senator  says  the  line  is  forming 
on  the  right.  That  may  be  true.  We 
will  have  to  determine  our  action  as  time 
goes  on.  We  realize  the  Germans  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Korean  situation,  and  all  the 
others.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  so  to  speak. 

Whatever  were  the  reasons  why  Britain 
suddenly  abandoned  Greece,  I  do  not 
know.  I  wish  they  had  carried  on  2  or 
3  months  longer,  say  to  July  1,  so  that 
we  would  have  had  time  to  think  the 
matter  over.  I  am  not  burning  any 
bridges  behind  me  in  this  affair.  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  what  happens  is 
going  to  be  determined  by  the  manner 
and  the  method  of  administration.  I 
think  the  men  who  are  selected  to  handle 
the  thing,  and  their  method  of  handling 
it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  will  have 
much  to  do  with  its  success. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  One  other  state¬ 
ment  before  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  speaks.  I  think  we  all  have  les¬ 
sons  to  learn  in  procedure,  and  I  hope 
that  this  discussion  will  serve  as  a  salu¬ 
tary  warning  to  our  executive  depart¬ 
ments  to  be  perhaps  more  frank  and 
more  open  and  more  mature,  if  I  may 
use  the  word,  in  their  approach  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  My  experience  in  life 
has  taught  me  that  whenever  anyone 
makes  an  immature  request  and  it  is 
granted,  it  does  not  serve  as  a  lesson.  My 
whole  life  has  taught  me  that  when  any¬ 
one  comes  to  me  with  an  immature,  an 
ill-considered,  or  a  not  thoroughly  con¬ 


sidered  request,  and  I  say,  “Yes,  all  right; 
I  do  not  like  it,  but  all  right,”  the  next 
time  he  comes  right  back  with  another. 

I  have  always  trained  men  to  work 
with  me  in  this  way,  that  when  they 
made  a  request  for  something  which  had 
not  been  considered,  it  was  turned  down 
or  was  delayed  until  we  gave  it  considera¬ 
tion. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine 
a  question.  He  may  have  known  more 
than  I  did  about  it,  but  I  never  heard  a 
word  about  England  pulling  out  of  Greece 
on  March  31,  until  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg]  told  us  in  caucus  just  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  message  was  delivered.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maine  think  it  fair 
to  me,  to  himself,  to  the  other  Senators, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  have  us  lead  them  into  this  thing 
without  time  to  know  all  the  facts  and 
reflect  upon  them?  After  all,  it  is  they 
who  fight  the  wars,  not  us;  it  is  they  who 
pay  the  bills,  not  us ;  and  if  we  lead  them 
into  a  situation  from  which  they  can¬ 
not  extricate  themselves,  it  is  we  who 
must  take  the  blame  and  have  it  put 
squarely  upon  our  own  shoulders. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
trust  that  statement  does  not  carry  the 
implication  that  I  have  withheld  infor¬ 
mation  and  suddenly  given  it  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  No,  no.  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  simply  emphasizes  my  point,  and  I 
think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  so  far 
as  we  know  nobody  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  at  least,  knew  one  word  about  this 
thing  until  the  day  before,  March  12, 
1947. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Two  days  before. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Very  well,  the  day  or 
two  days  before  the  President  delivered 
his  message.  My  point  is  this:  We  are 
not  talking  about  our  own  lives.  We  are 
not  talking  about  our  own  future  and 
our  own  welfare.  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  since  this  great  country 
was  founded,  there  have  been — I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figures — approximately 
10,000  men  and  women  who  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Congress.  There  have  been  only 
about  70  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  12  Chief  Justices,  and  32  men  who 
have  served  as  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  figures  are 
astounding.  There  have  only  been  about 
8,500  Representatives  in  Congress  and 
1,400  or  1,500  Senators.  Those  figures 
should  impress  us  with  the  responsibility 
that  rests  on  our  shoulders.  I  cannot 
wash  it  off.  I  know  something  about 
the  war  through  which  we  have  recently 
passed.  I  paid  a  price  in  that  war  that 
was  half  of  everything  I  had  in  this 
world,  and  there  are  other  Senators  here 
who  paid  a  similar  price.  I  am  saying 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  him,  and  I  am  saying 
to  all  other  Senators  that  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  them,  to  think  well  before 
taking  this  step  which  does  not  have  to 
be  taken,  and  to  realize  that  this  question 
does  not  have  to  be  handled  in  the  way 
it  is  being. 

I  would  give  Greece  $100,000,000 — give 
it  to  her.  I  would  give  her  $200,000,000, 


and  I  would  leave  out  the  military  impli¬ 
cations.  I  would  have  given  England 
$400,000,000  and  would  have  let  her  re¬ 
main  in  there,  because  she  knows,  back 
through  all  history,  the  habits  and  the 
sophistries  and  the  intrigues  of  those 
people.  And  then  I  would  like  to  have 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  says  he  would  like  to  have — and  I 
think  the  suggestion  is  very  wise,  but  he 
is  going  to  vote  the  other  way — namely, 
time  to  consider  this  far-reaching  pro¬ 
posal.  I  want  to  tell  Senators  that,  if  I 
know  anything  in  this  world,  I  know  that 
the  American  people  would  like  to  have 
time  to  consider  it  themselves  and  let 
their  representatives  know  what  they 
want. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  not  want¬ 
ed  to  interrupt  the  Senator.  I  assumed 
that  he  was  entitled  to  make  his  own 
speech,  but  I  cannot  allow  this  persistent 
drumfire  to  go  without  at  least  a  casual 
rejoinder.  I  fully  understand  how  keenly 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey  feels 
about  this  question,  but  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Maine  know  that 
I  feel  just  as  keenly  that,  if  at  this  stra¬ 
tegic  point  we  surrender  to  Communist 
aggression,  we  have  set  in  motion  a  chain 
reaction  which  may  make  it  impossible 
for  us  ever  again  peacefully  to  meet  the 
Russian  menace.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  just  as  deeply  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  wedded  to  the  fact  and  the  belief 
and  the  conviction  that  the  step  we  are 
proposing  to  take  is  essential  to  the  peace 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  feels  otherwise.  I  have 
said  50  times  on  this  floor  that  no  man 
has  the  right  to  be  dogmatic  about  it. 
The  Senator  may  be  right;  I  may  be 
right;  but  our  opinions  differ  in  respect 
to  a  net  result. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  decline  to  uphold 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  emergency,  America  would 
have  sacrificed  her  moral  and  spiritual 
leadership  for  all  time  in  the  great  con¬ 
flict  which  sweeps  this  earth  between  two 
rival  ideologies. 

I  insist  that  there  is  a  chance  for 
Moscow  and  Washington  to  live  to¬ 
gether— “live  and  let  live”  in  the  same 
world,  providing  we  now  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  plain  to  Moscow  on  the  one  hand 
that  we  intend  nothing  but  scrupulous 
fair  play  to  her,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  are  deadlines — I  say  it 
again — in  our  ideals,  which  we  will  not 
surrender;  and,  except  as  this  latter  fact 
is  established  in  the  Russian  conscience, 
we  shall  never  have  m  chance  to  settle 
this  rivalry  short  of  war.  So  my  opinion 
is  just  as  deeply  attached  to  my  con¬ 
science  as  is  that  of  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  to  his  conscience,  that 
the  course  I  shall  support  is  the  peace 
course,  and  the  course  he  supports  is  the 
course  which  makes  peace  almost  impos¬ 
sible. 

[Manifestations  of  applause  in  the 
galleries.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  galleries  are  admonished 
that  any  manifestation  of  approval  or 
disapproval  by  the  occupants  of  the  gal- 
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leries  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  do  not  want  to  pro¬ 
long  this  argument,  but  I  should  like  to  ■ 
say  that  I  have  never  implied  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  was  not  hewing 
to  his  conscience.  All  that  he  has  said 
in  that  grand  speech  does  not  change 
the  fact  one  iota  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
consider  this  thing.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  believe  what  I  am  saying,  let  him  go 
through  the  country  and  hear  what  I  am 
hearing.  Let  him  see  what  I  am  receiv¬ 
ing  in  my  office. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  I  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciate  how  he  feels  about  the 
subject  of  war  and  peace.  I  also  have 
such  respect  and  admiration  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in 
private  as  well  as  public  life  that  I  have 
a  great  deal  more  respect  for  his  opinion 
than  for  that  of  any  plebiscite  which  can 
be  conducted  through  the  medium  of  the 
mail. 

I  have  seen  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  reject  the  conclusions  of  his  mail 
on  many  an  occasion,  because  he  did  not 
believe  that  it  accurately  reflected  the 
interests  of  the  country  that  he  was 
sworn  to  protect.  A  Senator  takes  an 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  do 
his  duty,  here.  He  has  a  little  duty,  him¬ 
self.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  mail  ref¬ 
erendum,  which,  as  Senators  know,  may 
’  be  stimulated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I 
have  had  several  hundred  letters  of  one 
kind  and  another  that  were  mere  propa¬ 
ganda  pieces. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  misunderstand  that  I  am  talking 
about  a  mail  referendum.  I  have  gone 
out  and  talked  with  hundreds  of  people, 
and  I  have  talked  to  them  very  earnestly 
and  sincerely.  It  is  not  the  mail  referen¬ 
dum.  It  has  been  an  exchange  of  view¬ 
points  in  which  a  person  could  say  one 
thing  and  get  an  answer  in  return.  So  I 
do  not  want  the  Senator  to  think  I  am 
talking  simply  about  a  mail  referendum. 
I  am  talking  about  the  over-all  picture. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  our  respon¬ 
sibility  here  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  people  in  this  country,  because  we 
are  paid  to  serve  here  and  are  sworn  to 
do  a  job,  and  we  ought  to  know  more 
about  this  question  than  almost  anyone 
else,  because  this  is  primarily  our  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  we  presumably  have  sources 
of  information,  and  so  on.  We  recog¬ 
nize  our  limitations;  we  try  to  carry  on; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  has  not, 
in  any  words  he  used,  meant  to  imply  any 
doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  with  which 
others  of  us  were  pursuing  the  cause  of 
peace.  His  language  constantly  is  that 
we  are  following  a  war  part. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
ask  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me,  there, 
because  under  no  circumstances  do  I  wish 
to  imply  the  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part 
of  any  Senator.  But  I  do  want  to  repeat 


something  which  I  think  is  worth  while 
remembering  by  every  representative  of 
the  people.  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  when 
he  ran  for  Congress,  “If  I  am  elected  and 
go  to  Washington,  I  shall  try  to  repre¬ 
sent  fairly  all  those  who  opposed  me,  as 
well  as  those  who  supported  me.  I  shall 
make  it  my  business  to  try  to  ascertain 
what  my  constituents  believe  is  right  and 
should  be  done.  I  shall  use  every  effort 
to  ascertain  this,  but  if  I  find  I  am  unable 
to  do  it,  or  if  I  find  I  cannot  keep  .faith 
with  the  Constitution  in  doing  it,  then  I 
shall  have  to  use  my  own  judgment.” 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  Constitution  which  gives  us  the 
right  to  loan  to  countries  all  over  the 
world,  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers’  money,  and  lead  them  into 
a  situation  of  this  kind.  I  have  talked 
with  some  very  able  lawyers,  who  think 
that  the  question  of  constitutionality 
should  be  raised  as  to  the  authority  of 
this  Nation,  not  under  attack,  to  grant 
away  the  money  of  the  people,  obtained 
by  the  power  of  taxation,  without  know¬ 
ing  the  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  question  is  to 
me  not  free  from  doubt.  Irrespective  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  proposal,  I 
think  we  are  embarking  upon  a  new 
course  taken  under  very  distressing  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  Senator  says  there  has 
not  been  an  expression  of  the  people. 
The  last  campaign,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
conducted  so  far  as  this  side  of  the  aisle 
was  concerned,  against  communism. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Yes;  and  in  favor  of 
economy,  too. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  correct. 
The  thought  was  “get  tough  with  com¬ 
munism.”  It  embarrasses  me  a  little 
when  the  President  takes  us  at  our  word 
and  suggests  that  he  is  going  to  get  tough 
with  communism,  to  note  how  quickly 
some  would  seem  to  want  us  to  pull  out 
from  under  and  say,  “You  should  not 
have  believed  what  we  said.” 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
meant  “get  tough  with  communism”  in¬ 
side  the  borders  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  outside? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  are  so  simple  as  to  think 
that  communism  is  simply  confined  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  am  not  saying  that. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  whole  concept 
of  communism  has  been  a  world  ideology. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Whether  or  not 
communism  is  on  the  march  to  take  over 
the  world  is  the  question  we  are  consid¬ 
ering.  If  it  is  that,  then  the  sooner  we 
stop  it  the  better. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  moment,  and  then 
I  shall  not  ask  him  to  yield  again? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mjr.  HAWKES.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  understand  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  not  so  simple  as  to 
think  that  communism  is  confined  to  the 
United  States.  I  never  suggested  that. 
I  have  spoken  with  hundreds  of  people 


on  this  subject.  If  the  Senator  will  go 
over  the  country  and  talk  with  them  he 
will  find  that  they  say,  “Why  do  you  not 
get  your  own  house  in  order  before  you 
go  out  to  clear  up  the  whole  world?” 
They  want  to  see  us  clean  the  communis¬ 
tic  elements  out  of  our  government.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  himself, 
has  brought  that  out  lately.  That  is  all 
I  mean. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  state 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  the 
reason  for  the  observation  I  am  about 
to  make  and  the  question  I  shall  finally 
ask  him  is  that  I  am  one  who  is  trying 
to  make  up  his  mind  about  this  question. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  my  mind  open.  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate  which  has 
taken  place.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  hear  my  question.  I 
think  the  statement  made  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  a  little  while  ago  that 
the  choice  he  was  making  was  the  choice 
for  peace,  and  that  the  choice  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  had  already 
made  might  not  be  for  peace,  is  not 
justified  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  not 
what  I  said. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  I  misunderstood 
the  Senator,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  permit  me  to  repeat  what  I  said? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes.  I  would  not  for 
anything  in  the  world  want  to  misquote 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  I  should  like  to  be  corrected  if 
I  did  not  understand  him  correctly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  said  the  course 
I  was  pursuing  I  thought  led  to  peace, 
precisely  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
thought  the  course  he  was  pursuing  led 
to  peace. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  will  restate  the 
question  then. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  no  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  or 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  or  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  yet 
I  have  not  said  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
I  do  not  wish  the  Senator  to  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  I  am  saying  anything  in 
criticism  of  him.  What  I  have  been 
trying  to  do  is  to  understand  what  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  said.  There  was 
no  criticism  intended.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  seems,  for  some  reason, 
when  questions  are  propounded  to  him, 
not  only  to  resent  them  sometimes,  but 
he  has  been  a  little  impatient  with  those 
who  try  to  seek  light  upon  the  subject. 
I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  misquote  the 
Senator.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  he  knows  it.  But  I  want  to 
tell  him  that  this  is  the  most  important 
vote  I  shall  have  cast  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  I  shall  ask  questions  and  secure  as 
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much  light  as  possible  before  I  cast  my 
vote,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated  or  stampeded  by  anyone  in  my 
endeavor  to  secure  all  the  light  and  in¬ 
formation  possible,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
make  up  my  mind  on  the  subject. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  means  that  it  is  his  opinion 
that  the  following  course  he  advocates 
leads  to  peace,  of  course  he  has  the  right 
to  his  opinion,  and  to  follow  that  course. 
But  I  want  to  receive  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  can,  so  as  to  enable  me,  before  I 
vote,  to  decide  whether  the  pathway  to 
peace  is  the  one  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  or  whether  the  path¬ 
way  to  peace  is  the  one  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  which  he 
now  follows. 

x  The  other  day  I  asked  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  “What  if  we  were 
to  take  the  other  course  from  that  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan?” 
The  Senator  calls  it  a  matter  of  compli¬ 
ance  or  noncompliance.  I  can  easily 
understand  what  the  result  will  be  if 
we  do  not  comply,  because  I  can  visualize 
that  communism  will  overrun  Greece  and 
Turkey.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  a 
question. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  At  that  point  let 
me  say  I  think  there  is  a  clear  distinction 
between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Let 
us  speak,  then,  of  Greece.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  has  just  come  from  Greece. 
Yesterday  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  the  question;  “What  will  be  the 
price  we  pay  if  we  do  comply  and  go  into 
Greece,  and  Russia  comes  down  and 
overruns  Greece  just  the  same,  and 
bloodshed  results.  What  will  the  price 
be  then?”  I  would  not  want  to  misquote 
him  for  the  world,  not  after  the  remarks 
he  has  just  made,  but  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  said,  “Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine,” 
or  words  to  that  effect.  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maine,  What  does  he  think 
the  price  will  be? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  This  is  what  I  think 
it  will  be.  I  do  not  think  the  Soviet  is 
ready  to  fight  us. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  said  if  they  did. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Let  me  answer. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  said  if  they  did. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  do  not  think  the 
Soviet  Government  is  ready  to  start  a 
war.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  eliminate  the  Turkish 
situation,  because  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  Turks  are  lined  up  on  the 
border  and  that  they  mean  business. 
Even  if  they  all  die  in  their  tracks,  they 
look  perfectly  capable  of  doing  it. 
Britain  and  the  other  54  United  Nations 
are  pledged,  if  there  is  an  act  of  ag¬ 
gression  against  the  Turks,  to  come  to 
their  aid  individually  or  collectively. 
That  is  why  I  want  the  Senator  to  leave 
the  Turkish  situation  out  of  the  question 
because  I  think  they  will,  fight  if  they  are 
attacked,  and  if  they  are  attacked  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  come  to  their  aid. 
The  result  will  be  a  world-wide  war. 

So  as  far  as  Greece  is  concerned  the 
Russians  will  certainly  pursue  the  policy 
of  infiltration  through  Bulgaria,  Mace¬ 


donia,  and  other  countries  just  so  long 
as  they  can  by  the  various  methods 
through  which  they  have  taken  over 
other  Balkan  countries.  I  think  the 
prospect  of  an  open  Soviet  attack  upon 
Greece  is  so  remote  at  this  time  that  we 
do  not  need  to  take  it  into  our  calcula¬ 
tion. 

As  I  said,  I  am  buying  time.  I  am 
buying  15  months.  I  favor  the  idea,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  suggested, 
of  $100,000,000  grant.  Even  if  we  have 
to  give  $100,000,000  to  Britain,  I  say,  go 
ahead  there  and  take  care  of  them  for 
the  next  3  or  4  months  and  let  us  study 
this  problem.  I  would  have  preferred 
that  solution.  But  that  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  meet  with  effective  response.  I 
believe  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  at  one  time  suggested 
that  idea.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  idea. 
But  there  seemed  to  be  reasons  why  that 
was  not  more  seriously  considered  and 
proposed. 

So  we  came  back  to  the  original  pro¬ 
posal.  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  $400,000,- 
000  for  15  months.  I  am  going  to  ob¬ 
serve  very  carefully  what  is  done  with 
that  money,  how  it  is  administered,  how 
it  is  handled,  what  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  does,  what  the  Soviet  Government 
does,  what  happens  in' Greece,  and  what 
happens  in  Turkey.  We  know  now  that 
we  have  a  job  on  our  hands,  and  I  hope 
that  6  or  8  or  10  months  from  today 
everyone  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  United 
States  will  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
these  problems,  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  elsewhere,  than  we  can  possibly 
know  today. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  detain  the  Senator.  I  am  sorry 
to  break  into  his  remarks.  We  are  all 
interested  in  his  report. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  practically 
through. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  knows 
that  already  Greece  has  had  from  the 
United  States  in  the  neighborhood  of,  I 
think,  $300,000,000,  either  through 
UNRRA  or  through  other  contributions 
or  loans  or  grants  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called.  I  understand  that  England 
has  placed  in  Greece  since  the  war  nearly 
$350,000,000.  As  I  understand,  the 
Greek  economic  situation  is  even  worse 
today  than  it  has  been.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  say.  The  whole  area  impressed 
me  as  being  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
The  thought  which  constantly  recurs  is, 
Why  cannot  the  Greeks  feed  themselves, 
as  they  have  done  for  5,000  years?  It  is 
felt  that  it  should  not  take  very  much 
to  get  them  back  on  a  producing  basis  if 
the  program  were  properly  administered. 
This  money  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  what  has  been  done 
heretofore. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Would  the  Senator 
favor  an  amendment  to  this  bill  deleting 
military  aid  to  Greece,  and  giving  Greece 
$250,000,000  for  economic  and  agricul¬ 
tural  relief  exclusively? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  No.  I  believe  that 
military  aid  is  very  essential,  to  get  them 
back  on  a  going  basis.  Raids  are  obvi¬ 


ously  being  made  over  the  border,  and 
supplies  are  being  transported.  If  Soviet 
Russia  can  surreptitiously  extend  aid  to 
the  rebels,  I  do  not  see  why  y?e  cannot 
extend  aid  to  the  established  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  In  the  event  we 
should  give  military  aid  and  there  should 
be  a  conflict  in  which  our  military  per¬ 
sonnel  were  involved,  resulting  in  blood¬ 
shed,  would  we  be  at  war  with  Russia? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Not  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances,  because  Russia  is  not 
showing  her  hand.  She  is  operating  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  we  should  extend 
military  aid  and  send  our  military  per¬ 
sonnel  over  there  to  bolster  up  the  estab¬ 
lished  government,  as  the  Senator  says, 
and  Russia  should  come  down  from  the 
north  to  aid  the  Communists,  and  there 
should  be  an  engagement  resulting  in 
bloodshed,  would  we  be  at  war? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Not  with  Russia. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  With  whom  would  we 
be  at  war  if  that  should  happen? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  At  the  present 
time  all  that  exists  is  what  seems  to  be 
a  Communist-inspired  rebellion  in 
Greece.  We  are  extending  aid  to  the 
established  Greek  Government,  as  we 
have  done  in  many  other  instances.  If 
any  difficulty  occurs,  it  is  simply  an  in¬ 
ternal  problem  so  far  as  the  record  is 
concerned.  We  are  open  about  it.  Rus¬ 
sia  is  secret.  If  Russia  decides  to  move 
in  and  really  start  operations,  we  must 
then  decide  what  to  do.  We  must  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  back  down.  We  must 
decide  whether  we  are  going  to  say,  “If 
you  want  to  attack  Greece,  go  ahead. 
We  are  obligated  under  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  protect  her.  We  are  obligated 
in  various  ways,  but  you  go  ahead  and 
take  all  the  world  you  want,  and  when 
you  get  through  we  shall  thank  God  if 
you  leave  us  alone.”  We  tried  that  the¬ 
ory  25  years  ago.  The  Senator  and  I 
were  both  partners  in  this  thing.  The 
first  thing  we  knew  we  landed  in  Pearl 
Harbor.  I  have  conducted  many  inves¬ 
tigations.  One  might  make  out  more  or 
less  of  a  case  on  the  ground  that  the 
President  might  have  done  things  he 
should  not  have  done;  but  by  and  large, 
without  primary  provocation  on  our 
part,  we  landed  in  a  second  first-class 
world  war.  I  am  as  anxious  as  is  the 
Senator  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  a  thing,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  a 
course  better  calculated  than  our  last 
one  to  prevent  us  from  again  landing  in 
such  a  situation.  I  do  not  challenge,  the 
Senator’s  conclusions.  I  am  not  omnis¬ 
cient,  and  I  do  not  claim  to  be.  I  think 
we  shall  all  learn  a  great  deal  more  in 
the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  just  said  a  very  remarkable  thing, 
and  I  hope  he  will  stand  by  it.  He  has 
stated  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  going 
further  and  further  with  such  loans. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  go  along  with  this 
one  with  very  great  reluctance.  I  believe 
that  democracy  can  spread  itself  only  by 
example. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  inquired  as  to  what  the  situa- 
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tion  would  be  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  and  with  whom  we  might  be  at 
war.  I  can  tell  the  Senator  with  whom 
we  may  be  at  war.  We  may  be  at  war 
with  ourselves.  We  would  be  at  war 
trying  to  find  out  where  to  get  the  money 
to  pay  our  own  bills  and  keep  our  own 
economy  in  shape  if  we  were  to  become 
nationally  bankrupt  because  of  foolish, 
extended,  and  continuous  loans  to  irre¬ 
sponsible  nations  and  people  who  have 
no  collateral  and  no  security  and  little 
intention  to  pay. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  observations. 

If  the  Senator  from  Maine  will  further 
yield,  I  stated  that  I  would  ask  only  one 
question.  I  distinctly  recall  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  stated  that  he  felt 
that  inasmuch  as  the  President  had  de¬ 
clared  an  all-out  war  on  communism,  we 
should  all  uphold  his  hands.  I  think  we 
all  want  to  uphold  his  hands. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  did  not  quite  say 
that.  I  said  that  I  would  be  a  little  em¬ 
barrassed  immediately  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  his  feet.  I  am  in  favor  of 
giving  him  a  little  latitude.  We  were 
pretty  rough  on  him  in  the  last  campaign. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  suggest  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  that  I  think  the 
place  to  clean  up  communism  is  not 
only  abroad,  but  here  at  home,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  said.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  feels  exactly  as  I 
feel  on  that  subject.  Why  do  we  go  to 
Greece  and  spend  $400,000,000  to  whip 
communism  when  we  continue  a  com¬ 
munistic  policy  in  South  America?  If 
this  administration  is  sincere  in  its  de¬ 
sire  to  eradicate  communism,  why  does  it 
not  change  its  foreign  policy  in  Argen¬ 
tina  and  the  rest  of  the  South  American 
countries? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  struck  gold  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  spent  a  month  in  South 
America  during  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  I  came  to  certain  very  strong 
conclusions.  I  was  very  much  gratified 
when  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg],  in  his  pronouncement  at 
Cleveland  on  foreign  policy,  stated  that 
our  current  policy  so  far  as  Argentina 
was  concerned  was  not  a  matter  on  which 
he  had  been  consulted  or  with  which  he 
was  in  sympathy.  He  felt  that  it  was 
time  for  us  to  reconsider  our  policy  re¬ 
garding  Argentina,  and  he  indicated 
that'  similarly,  in  China,  the  time  had 
come  for  a  change  of  front. 

I  welcomed  that  attitude.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  he  had  been  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  the  European  settlement  prob¬ 
lem,  and  problems  with  respect  to  other 
areas,  as  to  which  he  clearly  indicated 
he  had  not  been  consulted  except  in  a 
most  casual  manner.  I  assume  that  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,- as  soon  as 
we  can  get  a  Secretary  of  State  who 
will  be  in  Washington  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  he  would  like  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sit  down  and  talk  things  over, 
and  that  that  subject  would  invite  most 
earnest  attention.  I  hope  we  shall  move 
in  that  direction.  I  think  it  is  high 
time. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  agree  in  toto  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  has  said. 
I  trust  that  the  condition  which  he  hopes 
for  will  come  to  pass.  I  suggest  to  the 
able  Senator  that  we  still  have  in  the 
State  Department  Mr.  Braden,  who  is 
responsible  for  communistic  activities  in 
Argentina.  Nothing  has  been  done  about 
it.  The  administration  asks  us  to  spend 
$400,000,000  in  Greece  to  stop  commu¬ 
nism.  The  first  place  where  we  should 
start  a  clean-up  is  in  our  own  backyard. 
Some  of  the  top-flight  men  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  are  the  ones  who 
should  be  eradicated. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  problem  is  not 
simple,  because  in  Brazil  in  the  recent 
election  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Communists,  elected  a 
governor.  In  Chile  the  President  has 
three  Communists  in  his  Cabinet.  That 
is  the  difficulty  with  implementing  the 
so-called  Presidential  program.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  observations 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
yesterday  as  to  whether  this  was  a  pro¬ 
gram,  a  policy,  or  a  doctrine.  I  think 
we  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  formu¬ 
lating  a  policy  and  a  doctrine  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  I  think  it  is  much 
better  to  recognize  that  in  Greece  we 
confront  a  condition,  and  we  are  taking 
certain  action.  Under  the  circumstances 
as  they  exist  the  President’s  proposal  is 
a  part  of  the  problem.  I  am  giving  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  In  Turkey  we 
have  a  somewhat  different  situation. 

In  those  two  situations  we  are  at  this 
time  under  the  circumstances  taking  cer¬ 
tain  action  with  the  hope,  under  high 
heaven,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  as  the 
weeks  and  months  go  by  to  know  more 
about  this  problem  as  we  come  into  the 
struggle  with  this  ideology.  Whether 
Stalin,  the  men  in  Moscow,  and  the  Polit¬ 
buro  contemplate  a  world-wide  sweep, 
such  as  the  Nazis  planned,  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  by  events.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  disquieting  aspects  in  the  situation. 
The  most  disquieting  is  that  so  long  as 
there  remains  a  dictatorship  we  always 
find  situations  involving  the  fomenting  of 
disagreements.  We  saw  in  our  recent 
journey  to  Egypt  and  the  Near  East  rem¬ 
nants  of  civilizations  of  5,000  years,  and 
we  can  apply  the  same  formula  to  them 
all.  That  is  why,  irrespective  of  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  Mr.  Stalin  or 
anyone  else,  so  long  as  their  govern¬ 
ments  are  dictatorships — and  that  is 
what  they  are,  practically — we  always 
find  that  peril.  I  think  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  it  and  must  take  such  measures  as 
seem  justified  to  try  to  serve  warning,  as 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  said, 
that  “thus  far  and  no  farther  shalt  thou 
come.  Thou  shalt  not  pass.” 

That  is  the  basis  upon  which  I  go  for¬ 
ward  with  all  the  reservations  I  have 
indicated  and  with  no  disparagement  or 
criticism  of  anyone  who  may  disagree. 
Here  I  stand  at  this  time.  I  can  take 
no  other. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
figures  regarding  lend-lease  shipments 


to  the  Soviet  Union  since  VJ-day,  and 
related  mathematics.  I  asked  the  State 
Department  to  prepare  a  factual  state¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  and  for  whatever  it  is 
worth  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lend-Lease  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

I.  LEND-LEASE  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  HOSTILITIES 

Lend-lease  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  period  of  hostilities  amounting  to  about 
$11,100,000,000  was  rendered  under  the  terms 
of  a  master  lend-lease  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Government  signed  on  June  11,  1942. 
Aid  on  this  basis  was  ordered  halted  on  VJ- 
day,  September  2,  1945,  and  no  further  ship¬ 
ments  were  made  except  for  goods  then  in 
process  of  loading  or  in  transit  to  ship-side. 
Aid  rendered  from  VE-day,  May  12,  1945,  to 
VJ-day,  September  2,  1945,  was  solely  for 
support  of  the  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Army  and 
the  strengthening  of  this  area  for  operations 
against  Japan.  Ninety-five  merchant  ships 
now  remain  in  Soviet  possession  out  of  the 
126  which  were  transferred  under  the  terms 
of  the  master  agreement  of  June  11,  1942. 
The  Soviet  Government  has  now  agreed  to 
commence  discussions  for  settlement  of  its 
obligations  for  lend-lease  aid  rendered  under 
this  agreement.  These  discussions  will  in¬ 
clude  the  disposition  of  the  95  merchant 
ships. 

II.  LEND-LEASE  SHIPMENTS  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

SINCE  VJ-DAY 

On  VJ-day,  September  2,  1945,  there  re¬ 
mained  in  warehouses  and  in  production 
quantities  of  lend-lease  articles  which  had 
been  ordered  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  during  the  period  of  hostilities. 
These  articles  were  the  residue  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  orders,  many  of  which  were  can- 
ecled  shortly  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Europe  on  VE-day,  May  12,  1945.  On 
October  15,  1945,  an  agreement  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  under  section 
3  (c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

"Until  July  1,  1949,  any  of  such  powers  may 
be  exercised  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  contract  or  agreement  with  such  a 
foreign  government  made  before  July  1, 
1946.”  \ 

The  agreement  of  October  15,  1945,  was 
concluded  independently  of  the  master  lend- 
lease  agreement  of  June  11,  1942. 

Under  its  terms  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  agreed  to  deliver  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics  agreed  to  accept  under  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment  stated  below  a  specific  quantity  of  these 
residual  supplies.  The  supplies  included  in 
the  schedules  of  this  agreement  consist  pri¬ 
marily  of  industrial  and  transportation 
equipment  fabricated  to  Soviet  specifications. 
(No  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war 
were  included  for  shipment  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  October  15,  1945.  It  will  also  be 
noted  from  the  tables  below  that  no  cargo 
trucks  were  included  in  the  "pipe-line” 
schedule.)  As  a  whole  this  equipment  would 
have  brought  a  limited  return  if  disposed  of 
in  the  United  States  as  surplus.  In  many 
instances  contract  cancellation  charges  for 
material  still  in  production  on  VJ-day  would 
have  been  excessive.  Up  to  December  31, 
1946,  materials  valued  at  $233,000,000  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Government 
under  this  agreement  and  only  about 
$17,000,000  of  equipment  still  remained  un¬ 
transferred  either  located  at  warehouses  or 
in  production.  All  transfers  are  now  sus¬ 
pended  pending  consideration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 
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The  articles  shipped  after  VJ-day  and  up 
to  December  31,  1946,  were  as  follows: 


Machine  tools _ —  $40,  850, 000 

Steam  locomotives  (Russian 

gage) _  30,  634,  000 

Generator  sets _  22,  800,  000 

Cranes,  derricks,  hoists,  etc _  8, 129, 000 

Electric  rotating  equipment _  8,  633,  000 

Marine  engines _  6,  824,  000 

Canned  tushonka _  4,  054,  000 

Pumps _  4,620,000 

Crushing  equipment _  4, 135,  000 

Valves  and  fittings _  5, 114,  000 

Gas-producing  equipment _  4, 177,  000 

Secondary  metal-forming  ma¬ 
chinery  _ . _ _  4,  956,  000 

Diesel  electric  locomotives  (Rus¬ 
sian  gage) _  3,001,000 

Industrial  trucks  and  tractors _  3,  768,  000 

Fan  and  blower  equipment _  3, 182,  000 

Power  transmission  equipment-  3, 162,  000 

Power  conversion  equipment-.-  3,  117,  000 

Rolling  mills  and  equipment _  3,  372,  000 

Mine  and  quarry  machinery _  3,  690,  000 

Insulated  wire  and  cable _  3,765,000 

Bearings _  2,  893,  000 

Metal  melting  and  heating  fur¬ 
naces _  2,079,000 

Welding  machinery _  2,  965,  000 

Metal  cutting  tools _  2,  289, 000 

Mine-type  locomotives _  2,  085,  000 

Leather _  2,  117,  000 

Various  industrial  equipment 

and  materials _  46,  589,  000 


Total . .  233,000,000 


The  equipment  remaining  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Soviet  Government  under  the 
agreement  is  made  up  as  follows: 


Oil-refinery  equipment  to  expand 
refineries  shipped  to  the  U.  S. 

S.  R.  before  the  cessation  of 

hostilities  Sept.  2,  1945 _ $6,  972,  000 

Mine  hoists _  3,058,000 

Locomotive-storage  batteries _  1,777,000 

Power  equipment _  1,272,000 

Electrical  equipment _  945,  000 

Mining  equipment _  674,  000 

Electric  motors  and  controllers-  350,  000 

Miscellaneous  machinery  and 

equipment _  1,  648,  000 


Total . . .  16,  696,  000 


Payment  for  articles  covered  by  the  "pipe¬ 
line”  agreement  as  set  forth  above  is  to  be 
made  over  a  period  of  30  years  ending  in 
1975,  with  interest  at  2%  percent  per  annum. 
The  first  payment  of  interest  will  be  due 
July  1,  1947.  The  first  payment  of  prin¬ 
cipal  will  be  due  July  1,  1954. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  quite  agree 
with  my  friends  who  state  that  the  world 
must  have  a  consistent  policy  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  matters.  So  far  as  I  can 
discover  from  the  State  Department’s 
letter,  three  facts  stand  out:  First,  that 
no  shipments  of  civilian  lend-lease  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  made  to  Russia  since 
VJ-day,  except  for  payment  by  Russia 
under  the  civilian  pipe-line  agreement 
concluded  under  section  3  (c)  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act. 

Second,  no  lend-lease  war  materials 
have  been  shipped  to  Russia  since  VJ- 
day  except  those  in  transit  on  that  date. 

Third,  no  new  procurement  contracts 
for  civilian  or  war  lend-lease  materials 
for  shipment  to  Russia  have  been  let 
since  VJ-day. 

At  any  rate,  the  full  story  is  in  the 
document  which  I  presented  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  I  think  I  have  the 
same  document  which  the  Senator  has 
offered.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  as  indi¬ 
cated  on  page  3  of  the  letter,  that  the 
equipment,  which  has  been  sold  under 
lend-lease  contracts  extending  over  a 
period  of  30  or  40  years,  ending  in  1975, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  2%  percent, 
includes  $16,000,000  of  which  $6,972,000 
is  for  oil  refinery  equipment  which  has 
not  yet  been  sent  to  Russia,  but  is  un¬ 
der  agreement  to  be  sold  to  Russia? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  figures  are  correct.  I  am  simply 
referring  back  to  the  fact  that  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  all  occurred  un¬ 
der  an  agreement  made  on  October  15, 
1945,  which  was  approximately  5  weeks 
after  VJ-day. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  agree  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator:  but  the  point  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Revercomb]  was  making 
yesterday  and  today  was  that  this  ma¬ 
terial  has  not  yet  been  sent  to  Russia. 
It  has  been  held  up  because  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  would  not  O.  K. 
authority  for  a  credit  of  $35,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise,  and  included  in 
that  merchandise  is  the  machinery  for 
refining  100-octane  gas.  That  is  a  very 
serviceable  piece  of  equipment  for  Rus¬ 
sia  to  have,  especially  if  there  should  be 
any  difficulty  in  a  military  way. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  statement  is  substantially  correct. 
I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  an  oil  re¬ 
finery,  but  equipment  to  expand  refiner¬ 
ies.  It  is  a  distinction  without  a  differ¬ 
ence,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield  a  moment  further,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  happen  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  and  heard  the  matter  discussed 
when  it  came  up.  The  members  of  that 
committee  were  surprised,  inasmuch  as 
lend-lease  had  terminated  on  December 
31,  1946,  that  we  were  still  sending  to 
Russia  under  30-  and  40-year  contracts, 
at  2%  percent  interest,  equipment  which 
from  a  military  standpoint  would  cer¬ 
tainly  meet  the  needs  of  that  country  if 
there  should  be  military  eventualities. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator’s 
statement  is  correct,  and  it  is  being  done, 
as  the  record  will  show,  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  made  approximately  5  weeks  after 
VJ-day.  So  far  as  my  viewpoint  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  a  very  simple  and  clear  one. 
I  very  deeply  regret  that  those  shipments 
are  being  made,  but  I  shall  more  deeply 
regret  it  if  we  do  not  scrupulously  keep 
our  word  with  the  Soviet  Union  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  last  lingering  contracts, 
lest  we  should  not  be  in  a  totally  clear, 
clean,  and  positive  position  to  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union  for  its  failure  to  keep  its 
promises  and  its  contracts. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  would  not  want  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  think  that  I 
intended  to  imply  that  I  want  the  United 
States  to  break  its  word.  I  should  be  the 
last  man  to  give  authority  to  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  to  send  this  merchandise 
over  there  under  the  terms  on  which 
Russia  bought  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  one 
of  the  major  contentions  of  those  pro¬ 
posing  this  bill  for  military  intervention 


in  Greece  that  the  action  is  necessary  to 
fight  communism. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  people 
in  the  United  States  or  many  Members 
of  this  Senate  who  believe  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  curb  an  idea  by  military  methods. 
I  think  that  has  been  demonstrated  in 
China:  and  in  that  connection  I  cite  a 
report  by  Mr.  William  Newton,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers,  in  a  dispatch  from  Yenan  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
as  recently  as  March  11. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  since  Mr. 
Newton  sent  the  dispatch,  the  Central 
Chinese  Government  has  overrun  and 
captured  Yenan.  But  on  March  11,  here 
is  what  Mr.  Newton  wrote  from  Yenan: 

Yenan,  March  11. — Here  in  the  capital  city 
of  Red  China  the  wind  is  biting  cold  and  the 
people  live  in  caves  in  the  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

They  have  none  of  the  creature  comforts 
of  the  big  cities  in  the  government  areas. 
There  is  no  electricity  or  water  supply  system 
and  the  only  way  to  go  any  place  is  to  walk  or 
ride  a  donkey. 

DIFFERENT  SPIRIT 

Their  principal  food  is  millet,  a  small- 
grained  cereal  which  the  peasants  somehow 
manage  to  cultivate  in  the  rough  mountain 
country  which  makes  the  North  Dakota  Bad¬ 
lands  look  like  a  garden  spot. 

But  there  is  a  spirit  here  among  the  people 
which  is  too  real  to  put  down  as  Communist 
window-dressing,  or  studied  propaganda. 
There’s  a  friendliness  among  the  peasants 
and  the  soldier  and  officials.  There’s  a  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  rights  and  the  needs  of 
others  which  is  not  seen  in  many  of  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  government  areas. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  spirit  which  I 
believe  would  accrue  to  any  party  or  or¬ 
ganization  which  would  oppose  the  un¬ 
bearable  oppression  of  the  reactionary 
Chinese  Government  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  That  is  the  kind  of  spirit  which 
I  believe  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonists  when  they  fought  for  and 
won  freedom  from  tyranny  in  1776. 

That  is  the  kind  of  spirit,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  exists  in  Greece  today.  And 
it  is  not  born  of  communism  unless  com¬ 
munism  is  the  only  force  opposing  op¬ 
pression  and  suffering. 

If  we  aline  ourselves  with  the  present 
Greek  Government  or  the  present  Chi¬ 
nese  Government,  we  must  automatical¬ 
ly  try  to  kill  that  spirit,  and  I  think  that 
is  an  impossible  job. 

How  much  easier  would  be  our  task 
if  we  aided  these  oppressed  peoples  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  reaction  and  tyr¬ 
anny,  and  if  we  generated  for  democ¬ 
racy  that  kind  of  spirit.  How  much  bet¬ 
ter  it  would  be,  how  much  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  our  own  traditions,  if  instead 
of  sending  arms  to  the  dictators,  we 
would  honor  the  memory  of  Lafayette 
by  actively  aiding  other  peoples  to  at¬ 
tain  the  freedom  which  Lafayette  so 
nobly  helped  us  achieve. 

Mr.  Newton’s  dispatch  elaborates  on 
that  theme,  as  follows: 

In  most  of  China  the  people  fear  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Here  In  Yenan  they  feel  they  are 
a  part  of  it.  The  difference  is  noticeable 
In  a  thousand  ways  as  you  walk  through  the 
dusty  streets  or  call  on  the  officials  in  their 
caves  or  humble  offices.  You  can  see  It 
when  a  soldier  helps  a  peasant  find  his  way, 
when  a  farmer  calls  at  a  Government  office, 
or  when  a  merchant  pays  his  tax  bill. 
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This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  peasant 
toward  his  Government  is  new  in  China  and 
it  may  be  that  it  is  the  greatest  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  Communist  leadership. 

That  is  plain,  Mr.  President.  They 
have  not  brought  material  prosperity  to 
those  people,  but  they  have  given  them  a 
feeling  of  belonging  to  their  government, 
of  having  something  to  say  about  their 
government,  of  being  a  part  of  the  scheme 
of  things,  and  not  just  being  kicked 
around  like  dogs,  as  Chiang  Kai-shek 
does. 

I  read  further  from  the  article: 

EVACUATION  BEGINS 

Today  the  women  and  children  are  being 
evacuated  from  Yenan.  They  pile  their  pos¬ 
sessions  on  a  covered  stretcherlike  contrap¬ 
tion  tied  between  two  horses  or  swaying  pre¬ 
cariously  on  a  camel.  The  Nationalist  armies 
are  70  miles  away  and  may  try  to  capture  the 
city  at  any  time.  Stores  are  being  boarded 
up  and  everything  moved  back  into  the 
mountains. 

There  is  no  confusion  and  no  disorder  and, 
surprisingly  enough,  morale  is  high.  These 
people  really  believe  they  are  going  to  win. 
It  may  take  10  years  or  it  may  take  100,  but 
they  believe  it  to  the  depths  of  their  being. 

From  the  standpoint  of  material  posses¬ 
sions  it  is  probable  the  people  of  Yenan  have 
no  more  and  perhaps  no  less  than  they  would 
have  if  the  city  was  in  Nationalist  hands.  In 
the  shops  and  stores  the  goods  are  about  the 
same  as  elsewhere  in  rural  China  and  the 
prices  are  comparable. 

There  are  men  here  who  ride  horseback 
and  men  in  fine  fur-lined  coats.  There  are 
men  in  tattered  animal  skins  and  rags.  But 
rightly  or  wrongly  the  peasants  here  believe 
in  the  men  who  lead  them  and  believe  they 
have  a  voice  and  a  part  in  their  government. 

NO  BEGGARS,  NO  LOAFERS 

“We  have  no  rickshaw  coolies,  no  beggars, 
and  no  loafers  in  Yenan,”  said  our  interpre¬ 
ter,  Ma  Moo-ming,  a  former  professor  of 
English  at  Peking  who  is  now  a  Communist 
press  officer. 

Twenty  or  thirty  peasants  were  dogging  our 
footsteps  as  we  walked  through  the  town, 
grinning  at  us  and  trying  to  understand  our 
text-book  Chinese. 

“Why  aren’t  these  men  working”  we  asked 
Mr.  Ma. 

“They  just  came  to  town  to  do  their  mar¬ 
keting,”  he  explained. 

The  fanciest  building  in  Communist  Yenan 
is  a  new  bank.  New  currency  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Communist  government,  but  the 
basic  medium  of  exchange  still  is  grain. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  read  that  article  into  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  just  to  show  that  people  crave  a 
measure  of  freedom.  We  have  con¬ 
tended  that  communism  is  dictatorial. 
I  am  not  arguing  the  point  at  all;  but 
it  seems,  at  least,  that  the  people  of 
China  feel  that  they  have  more  freedom 
under  the  Communists  than  they  do  un¬ 
der  Chiang  Kai-shek.  People  love  free¬ 
dom,  even  if  they  have  only  a  small  de¬ 
gree  of  it.  At  least  what  the  people  in 
Communist  China  have  today  is  more 
than  what  they  had  before  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  We  have  been  trying  to  kill 
that  Chinese  spirit.  I  do  not  believe  it 
can  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  captured  For¬ 
mosa,  which  had  been  under  Japan  for 
many  years,  and  we  turned  it  over  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  His  government 
robbed  the  people;  it  took  their  crops 
away  from  them,  and  sold  the  crops  back 
to  them  at  exorbitant  prices.  The  peo¬ 
ple  rebelled.  Then  Chiang  Kai-shek 


sent  his  troops  there,  and  they  massa¬ 
cred  5,000  of  those  people  and  committed 
terrible  atrocities.  That  simply  cannot 
be  continued.  Even  another  govern¬ 
ment,  if  set  up  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  might  be  just  as  bad;  and  if  we 
tried  to  support  any  government  of  that 
type,  we  would  find  ourselves  in  an  im¬ 
possible  situation. 

Mr.  President  I  should  like  to  have  an 
article  about  Formosa  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  31 
1947] 

Five  Thousand  Formosans  Slain,  Editor 

Says — Youth  Emasculation,  Cutting  Off 

of  Ears,  Murder  of  Householders  Blamed 

on  Chinese 

Shanghai,  March  30. — John  W.  Powell  de¬ 
clared  today  In  an  article  in  his  magazine, 
China  Weekly  Review,  that  Chinese  troops 
sent  to  Formosa  to  quell  riots  which  started 
there  February  28  had  perpetrated  “some  of 
the  most  unimaginable  atrocities.” 

Powell,  son  of  the  late  famed  editor,  J.  B. 
Powell,  wrote  that  a  conservative  estimate 
placed  the  number  of  Formosans  killed  at 
5,000,  with  thousands  more  imprisoned.  He 
has  newly  returned  from  a  visit  to  Formosa. 

So  far  as  is  known,  Powell  is  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  who  has  succeeded  in  go¬ 
ing  to  and  returning  from  the  big  island 
province  off  China’s  east  coast  since  rioting 
began. 

GOVERNMENT  SILENT 

No  immediate  comment  was  forthcoming 
from  Chinese  Government  sources.  On  March 
14  Peng  Hsueh-pei,  Chinese  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation,  told  foreign  newsmen  in  Nanking 
that  the  Formosan  “incident  will  soon  be 
closed."  He  declined  to  assist  reporters  in 
going  there,  saying  that  the  Government  was 
too  busy  to  look  after  them. 

Powell  said  the  disorders  culminated  a 
year  and  a  half  of  flagrant  Chinese  misrule 
far  worse  than  the  Japanese. 

China  lost  Formosa  in  1895;  it  was  restored 
to  her  in  1945  after  the  Japanese  surrender. 

Powell  wrote  that  the  riots  were  preceded 
by  extremely  severe  searches  of  shops  and 
peddler  stands  by  police  who,  he  said,  were 
trying  to  enforce  new  economic  regulations 
which  virtually  abolished  private  trade.  On 
February  27,  he  declared,  police  killed  a  40- 
year-old  woman  in  Taipei  (Taihoku),  the 
capital,  when  she  protested  seizure  of  her 
cigarette  tray. 

MOB  PETITIONS  REDRESS 

Next  day  the  riots  began,  he  continued, 
and  a  mob  marched  toward  Gov.  Chen  Yi’s 
office  to  petition  for  compensation.  He  said 
police  fired  into  this  crowd  and  killed  four 
Formosans,  wounding  several  others.  He  said 
mobs  roamed  the  streets,  grabbing  and  beat¬ 
ing  all  mainland  Chinese  they  could  find  and 
sacking  many  Chinese  homes. 

By  March  1,  he  related,  rioting  had  spread 
to  most  of  the  cities.  Powell  said  the  Govern¬ 
ment  tried  a  counter-move  with  flying  squads 
which  fired  into  all  crowds  with  machine 
guns,  and  that  examination  of  wounded 
showed  dumdum  bullets  were  used.  He  said 
such  action  killed  25  and  wounded  125  For¬ 
mosans  outside  the  railway  station. 

He  said  a  truce  was  arranged  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  prominent  Formosans  who  drew  up 
32  demands  which  he  said  would  have  as¬ 
sured  near  independence.  Powell  reported 
that  the  Governor,  who  was  expecting  troops 
from  the  mainland,  gave  the  impression  he 
was  making  concessions,  but  when  troops 
arrived  March  8  the  committee  was  arrested. 


PEOPLE  SHOT  ON  SIGHT 

From  then  on  through  March  13,  he  wrote, 
there  was  a  blood  both,  in  which  troops 
shot  Formosans  on  sight. 

He  quoted  foreign  eyewitnesses  as  saying 
in  one  instance  20  youths  in  a  village  between 
Taipei  and  Keelung  were  emasculated  and 
their  ears  were  cut  off  and  noses  slit  before 
they  were  bayoneted  and  thrown  into  a  creek. 

He  said  one  foreign  observer  watched  troops 
searching  houses  wantonly  shoot  down  who¬ 
ever  opened  the  door. 

Powell  concluded  that  “with  the  situation 
what  it  is  in  China  today,  there  is  little  hope 
that  anything  constructive  can  be  done  in 
time  to  save  the  island  economically  or  po¬ 
litically  for  China.” 

The  pro -Government  press  in  Nanking  re¬ 
ported  on  March  26  that  more  than  70  For¬ 
mosans  had  been  executed.  The  official  Cen¬ 
tral  News  Agency  said  100  had  been  arrested 
and  3  executed. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Record  a  telegram  from  Hon.  Au¬ 
brey  Williams,  editor  of  the  Southern 
Farmer,  giving,  I  believe,  a  very  vital  and 
very  excellent  program  for  democracy  in 
Greeqe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  April  15,  1947. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Our  Nation’s  leadership  is  confused.  The 
natural  leaders  of  the  people  are  divided,  and 
appear  to  be  in  a  frenzy  of  fear  and  disillu¬ 
sionment  because  of  the  inexplicable  course 
of  Russia  and  the  Communists. 

Many  liberals  are  rushing  into  a  position 
which  can  lead  only  to  a  new  version  of  the 
anti-Comintern  pact.  The  implications  of 
their  position  grow  ominous.  They  are  now 
allied  with  those  who  are  demanding  that 
Wallace  be  prosecuted  for  stating  a  position 
which  reflects  the  sentiments  of  two-thirds 
of  the  American  people — as  shown  by  the 
latest  Gallup  polls. 

The  time  calls  for  a  simple,  clear  program 
which  decent,  peace-loving  Americans  can 
accept.  It  also  calls  for  a  program  to  which 
President  Truman  and  his  advisers  can  ac¬ 
cede. 

If  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  were  here,  this  is 
the  kind  of  dramatic  program  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  announce; 

First.  The  United  States  cannot  undertake 
to  establish  democracy  in  a  nation  where  a 
king  rules  surrounded  by  monarchists  and 
plutocrats.  Help  must  be  conditioned  on 
withdrawal  or  collapse  of  these  forces. 

Second.  Order  and  peace  must  be  restored 
within  Greece.  As  matters  now  stand,  our 
Army  officers  will  know  nothing  except  to  arm 
the  monarchists  and  assorted  reactionaries. 
This  will  inevitably  enrage  and  frustrate  the 
Greek  people  who  have  been  revolting  for  20 
years  against  these  forces,  despite  hunger, 
privation,  and  war.  We  must  arm  only  Greek 
republicans  and  democrats.  This  requires 
that  Americans  or  UN  representatives  know 
something  about  political  philosophy. 

Third.  We  must  rebuild  the  Greek  econo¬ 
my.  We  must  do  this  in  a  way  which  the 
American  people  will  understand,  and  which 
is  within  the  framework  of  our  own  system. 
We  must  not  make  a  lot  of  Greek  plutocrats 
into  tyrannical  millionaires  in  the  process. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  would  rebuild  the 
Greek  economy  in  the  same  way  he  rebuilt 
our  own: 

(A)  Provide  for  electric  power,  which  is 
basic,  by  a  Greek  TVA  owned  by  the  Greek 
people. 

(B)  Reestablish  transportation  by  first 
paying  off  any  private  individuals  who  claim 
ownership  of  the  dilapidated  Greek  railways. 
Rebuild  these  railways  in  the  name  of  the 
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Greek  people  to  be  owned  as  our  own  post- 
office  system  is  owned. 

(C)  Establish  a  Greek  national  bank,  simi¬ 
lar  to  our  own  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the 
present  Bank  of  England. 

(D)  Frovide  for  rehabilitation  of  private 
productive  enterprises  through  an  RFC. 
Provide  for  the  farm  economy  through  a 
farm  credit  administration  based  on  co¬ 
operative  loan  associations,  together  with  a 
farm  security  administration. 

This  program  will  make  sense  to  the 
American  people.  It  will  make  sense  and 
give  tremendous  encouragement  to  demo¬ 
crats  everywhere.  It  will  win  the  support 
of  all  middle-of-the-road  nations,  such  as 
Britain,  the  Dominions,  the  Scandinavians, 
France,  Central  and  South  America. 

This  program  can  be  undertaken  by  Ameri¬ 
can  leadership  acting  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  United  Nations.  If  the  world  is  in 
great  danger,  we  should  act  to  win  spon¬ 
taneous  support  of  all  democratic  nations. 

If  this  makes  sense  to  you,  talk  it  over 
with  others  who  may  be  potentially  inter¬ 
ested.  America’s  great  need  today  is  for  a 
positive  program  to  strengthen  democracy, 
rather  than  a  negative  program  aimed  solely 
at  a  futile  attempt  to  stop  communism  with¬ 
out  offering  anything  better  than  the 
strengthening  of  autocracy  and  dictatorship. 

Note. — The  above  material  is  the  basis  of 
article  to  be  printed  in  Southern  Farmer  2 
weeks  hence.  It  may  be  used  with  or  with¬ 
out  credit. 

Southern  Farmer, 
Aubp.et  Williams. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE  ^ 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  he  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  Senate  Monday  of  next 
week.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  leave  ^'granted. 

IRRIGATION  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  WEST 

Mr.  TAYLQRf^  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  calLfco  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Lynn^£!randall,  watermaster  of  district 
No.,-38  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Mr.  Cran- 
l’s  letter,  addressed  to  all  of  the  mem- 
.  bers  of  the  Idaho  delegation,  points  out 


a  very  serious  threat  to  continued  irri¬ 
gation  development  in  Idaho,  and 
throughout  the  West,  in  S.  972. 

In  Idaho,  and  in  most  other  areas  of 
the  West,  it  is  possible  to  use  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  reservoir  space  of  a  multiple- 
purpose  project  which  is  allotted  to  flood 
control  both  for  flood  control  and  for 
the  storage  of  the  irrigation  water. 
That  dual  use  of  the  storage  space,  in 
fact,  is  the  difference  between  feasibility 
and  nonfeasibility  of  many  projects. 

Mr.  Crandall  points  out  that  section 
4  of  S.  972  would  prohibit  such  dual  use 
and,  therefore,  greatly  impair  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  our  western  multiple-purpose 
dams.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
is  letter  be  incorporated  in  my  re¬ 
mains  in  the  body  of  the  Congressional 
i  Record,  / 

Theresbeing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  order^to  be  printed  in- the  Record, 
las  follows:  ^ 

State  Op  Idaho, 

Depart m E.NXyOF  Reclamation, 

Idaho  Falls\ri^ho,  April  4,  1947. 
Hon.  Glen  TAYLpsf 
Hon.  Henry  Dworshak, 

Hon.  John  Sanborn, 

Hon.  Abe  McG.  Goff, 

Members,  Idaho  Conffressionar^)glega- 
tion. 

Dear  Sirs:  Beginning  on  page  2457  obs^ie 
Congressional  Record  of  March  21,  19- 
there  is  printed  a  copy  of  S.  972,  declaration’ 
of  public  power  policy,  and  comments  there¬ 
on  by  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  bill  implies  that 
the  flood-control  space  in  a  multipurpose 
project  shall  be  dedicated  exclusively  to 
flood  control.  Such  a  requirement  may  be 
advisable  in  regions  where  floods  may  occur 
unexpectedly  at  any  time  from  heavy  rain¬ 
fall.  In  such  regions  it  might  be  necessary 
that  the  flood  space  should  always  be  avail¬ 
able  to  store  floodwaters  when  they  come. 

In  the  Rocky  and  other  western  moun¬ 
tains,  however,  the  floods  come  from  the 
melting  snows  during  May  and  June  and 
can  be  foretold  quite  accurately  from  the 
snow  surveys  made  from  January  to  AprU. 
Based  on  such  snow  surveys  sufficient  flood- 
control  space  can  be  vacated  in  time  to  ade¬ 


quately  control  these  snow-water  floods.  At 
the  same  time  considerable  water  can  usually 
be  retained  in  the  flood  space  by  the  time 
the  peak  flow  has  gone  and  provide  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  reservoir  supply  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  subsequent  summer  months.  In  the 
arid  regions  the  entire  development  of  the 
country  is  dependent  on  the  conservation 
and  fullest  use  of  the  available  water  supply. 
In  multipurpose  projects  such  as  Palisades 
Reservoir  the  irrigators  expect  to  buy  the 
entire  active  reservoir  capacity,  the  irriga¬ 
tion  and  flood-control  space  to  be  used 
jointly  for  flood  control  based  on  study  of 
snow-survey  results  by  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  United 
States  engineers,  and  the  water  users. 

When  this  bill  (S.  972)  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  the  proposed  section  4  should  be 
amended  to  provide  for  a  more  flexible  pro¬ 
cedure  in  mountain  regions  where  the  flood- 
waters  come  from  melting  snow. 

The  usefulness  of  Palisades  and  other 
western  reservoirs  would  be  greatly  impaired 
if  it  was  made  impossible  by  statute  to  re¬ 
tain  any  water  in  the  flood-control  space, 
when  that  could  safely  be  done,  for  later 
beneficial  use. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lynn  Crandall, 
Watermaster,  District  No.  36. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  WHITE.  '  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Monday 
next  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
:> ’clock  and  1  minute  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
journed  until  Monday,  April  21,  1947, 
at  n^o’clock  meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 


Executive 
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24),  1947: 

Collector  of  1 


inations  received  by  the 
£ gislative  day  of  March 

sal  Revenue 

Thomas  M.  Robinson,  olKMontana,  to  be 
collector  of  internal  revenueNtor  the  district 
of  Montana,  in  place  of  Lewis  B^nwell. 
Assistant  Attorney  Gene 
T.  Vincent  Quinn,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  to  fill  an  exist¬ 
ing  vacancy. 
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HIGHLIGHTS.  Senate  received  proposed  CCC  charter. 


SENATE 

1.  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION.  Received  the  proposed  CCC  charter  from  this  •  Depart- 

S  ment*  To  Banking  and  Currency  Committee*  (p»  379®*) 

2.  RUR5&  REHABILITATION.  Received  this  Department’s  report  on  progress  ipgldqui  dat¬ 

ing  the  rural-rehabilitation  projects.  To  Agriculture  and  ForestryvCommittee. 

.  (p.  3790O 

3.  ECOD  AND  DKUCfS^  Received  from  the  Federal  Security  Agency  pra'posed  legislation 

to  provide. for  seizure  of  foods,  etc* ,  that  become  adulterated  or  misbranded 
‘while  held  for  sal^  after  interstate  shipment.  To  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
;  merce.  (p.  3790* ) 


4.  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE,  Received  a  Nans.  Legislature  memorial  favoring  control 
-  -of  this  disease  in  Mexico  3790), 


5.  FOREIGN  RELIEF,  Continued  debate  on  S.  938,  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill  (pp. 

'  .  3793-818) . 

6 .  RECLAMATION.  Sen.  Taylor,  Idaho,  inserted  and  discussed  a  letter  from  Lynn  Cran¬ 

dall  objecting  to  a  provision  in  S»  972  prohibiting  dual  use  of  irrigation  water 

.  (p.  3818) „  '  .  "  \ 

7.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Apr.  21  (p»  3818). 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

8.  FLOOD  CONTROL?/  8.  1128  and  S.  1129,  by  Sen.  Connally,  Tex.,  to  authorize  a 

flood- control  survey  on  certain  areas  in  Tex.  To  Public  WorkS*  Committee,  (p. 

9.  EFFj/rSNCY  RATINGS.  S.  Res.  105,  by  Sen.  Baldwin,  Conn.,  authorizing  the  Civil 

y/rvice  Committee  to  investigate  efficiency-rating  systems.  To  Civil  Service 
/  Committee*  (p*  3791*) 


(over) 


HOUSE 

''TOT  IF  SESSION.  Next  meeting  Mon. ,  Apr.  ,21. 


I 


10.  .INSEpT  I C  IDE  AMENDMENTS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  ordered,  re 
,  ported  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  1237>  regulating  the  marketing  of  economic 
■  ppisonsNand  devices  (p.  DI36). 


jOIlIITTHE  HEARING'S  Al^CJSHj^OEMSSJT S  EOR  APR..  21;  H,  Agripulji^fr.e, .  general’ farm  program 
(Anderson  to  testify)  •  H^^ppropriations,  Interior  appi'opniation  "bill  (ex.);  H. 
District  of  Columbia,  daylight  saving;  H.  Judiciary*yunl awful  monopolies;  H.  Public 
Lands,  statehood  for  Alaska;  H^VjTays  and  Means,  jp^cipro cal  trade  agreements;  S.  Ap¬ 
propriations,  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Jxfll  (ex.);  S.  Civil  Service,  Govern¬ 
ment  cafeterias;  S.  labor  and  PublicKj^elf Federal  aid  to  education;  S.  Banking 
and  Currency,  housing  bill 

COMMITTEE JH&RINGS  Erased  by  GoP.O. 

.11.  POSTAL  RATES.  To  investigate  increases  .in  poslP^  rates,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  43. 
S.  Post  Office  and  Ci>il  Service  Committee. 

12o  ■  GOVERNMENT  CAPETERTAS^  Investigation  of  Government  cafV^eria  system,  pursuant 
to  S.  Res.  42.,'-'  S.  Post  Office  and.  Civil  Service  Commits 


call 


For  supplemental  information  and  copies  .of  legislative  material  referred; 
Ext  .>4o54,  or  send  to  Room  113  Adm*  Arrangements  may  be  made  to  be  kept  acm 

routinely,  of  developments  on  any  particular  bill. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  reported  deficiency  appropr iation  bill,  and  restored  part 
,.of  tree— insect  cut.  Senate  passed  bill  to  authorize  EFMC  to  to^purchase  GI  loans. 
Senate  passed  bill  to  authorize  limitation  on  importation  of.knurscry  stock  and  re—, 
quirement  that  such  stock  be  grown  in  post-entry  quarantined  includes  bulbs ..  Senate 
committee  reported  bill  toVnalce  $10,000,000  additional  aj^ilable  for  access  roads  ir 
connection  with  housing  program.  Sen.  Lucas  inserted  Secretary  Anderson’s  Jeffersor 
Day  speech.  House  committee  reported  Interior  appropriation  bill. 

SENATE  ■ 

1,  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appro pri.atio’ns  Cpmmitt^e  reported  with  amendments  H...  R. 

2g49,  the  first  deficiency  appropfiation/6ill,  1947  (S.  Rept.  107)(p«  3822). 

As  it  pertains  to  this  Department,  the. only  change  in  the  bill  as  passed”  by  the 
•  House  restores  $65,000  of  the  $130, Qpb  reduction  made  by  the  House  in  ..the 
supplemental  request  of  $380,000  for  cohtrol  of  tree-insect  epidemics. 


quisition  of  lands"  to  ’’pro; 


2. 


The  bill  includes  the  following  .items.: 

PCIC  capital  stock,  $20,00^7000. 

Tussock  moth  control,  $3^ 

Transfer  of  $410,000  in^orest  Service  from 
tection  and  managesrent " 

Control  of  tree-insp6t  epidemics  on  national  fofetets,  $315,000. 

Righting  forest  flakes,  $3,944,000. 

Increased  Pay  Apr  costs,  various  amounts.  The  bill  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  transfer yirom  available  funds  the  specific  amounts  which  were  proposed 
in  H.  Docyll7,  *  A. 

Provision  t>l!at  available  funds,  may  be  used  for  payment  of\|ort  claims  unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided  for. 

School  Lunch  program,  $6,000 ,000. additional. 

Foreigh  relief,  $300,000,000.  additional  (War  Department). 

Cara/of  public  buildings  and  grounds  in  D.  C,. ,  PBA,  $2,700,000  additional, 
laments  and  claims,  various  amounts.  \ 

EARM1  CREDIT.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  245,  to  permit  the  Federal  Farm  Hiort- 
^age  Corporation  to  purchase  loans  under  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of 

ri9^4  (p.  3825).  "  v  ■  ' 


FARM  LABOR.  Passed  vrithout  amendment  S.  1072,  to  extend  until  July  1,  1949,  the 


period  during  which  income  from  agricultural  labor  may  "be  disregarded  in  making 
old-age  assistance  payments  (p.  3825).  .  ,  » 


■v  •  ,  _  i 

4.  PLAHT  QHAIIAHTI1IE.  Passed  as  reported  S.  338,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of*  Agri¬ 
culture  to  limit  the  entry  of  nursery  stock  from  foreign  countries  to  that  .  . 
needed  for  propagation  purposes  in  order  to  protect  American  interests  from 
insects  and  plant  diseases,  and  authorize  the  Secretary  to  require  such  stock 
■  to  be  grown  in  post-entry  quarantine.  Agreed  to  committee  amendments  to  include 
bulbs.  \P.  3825*) 


5.  EXPORT- IMPORT  BARK.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  993 >  to  provide  for  re incorp¬ 
oration  of  this  Bank  (p.  3826).  •  •  • 


.  LEGISLATIVE  BUDGET,  Various  Senators  discussed  the  status  of  this  item  (pp. 

. . . 3S26-7) . 


7.'  BAHEIFG.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  24l3,  amending  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
..to  permit  member  bank\,  until  July  1,  1950*  to. buy  or  sell • Government-guaran- 
.  teed  -  securities  in  the  ’open  market  or  from  the  U.  S.  in  an  amount  not  to 
■  exceed  $5  billion  at  any \o ne  time  (pp.  382S-9).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President. 


S>.  FORESTRY;  HOUSIMG.  The  Publi\Lands  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S. 
S00,  to  amend  the  Veterans'  Housing  Act  of  1946  to  increase- the  amount  avail¬ 
able  for  construction  of  access  vpoads  to  standing  timber  on  Federal  lands, 
through  the  Housing  Expediter,  frhp  $15*000,000  to  $25,000,000  (S.  Rept.  Ill) 
.  (p.  3822).  ~ 


9.  RECLAMATION,  The  Public  Lands  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  S04, 
authorizing  reduction  of  certain  interest  payable  by  the  farmers'  irrigation 
district.  Forth  Platte  Project  (S.  Rent.  llhUp.  gg22).  •  


10.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.*  Continued  debate  on  S.  938,  the  Greek- Turkish  add  bill  (pp* 
3839-62,.  3864-9). 


^  I  ill— W— r III  I— IIHW’H  ■  I  till  ^  1 

11.  RECLAMATION;  FLOOD  CONTROL./  Sen.  Morse,  Oreg.  ,  spoke  against  cuts  in  appro¬ 

priations  for  irrigation/  reclamation,-,  and  flood 'control  projects  in  the 
■Western  States  (pp.  386.3-4)  .  \ 

12.  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVA/lON  PROGRAM.  Received  a  Vt.  Legible. ture  resolution  urg¬ 

ing  continuation  o/appropriations  for  this  program  (p\  3820). 

13.  FOOT-AFB-MOTTTH  DISEASE.  Received  an  Oreg.  Legislature  memorial  urging  coopera¬ 

tion  with  Mexi/o  in  eradicating  and  controlling  the  foot-anE-mouth  disease 

(p.  3820) .  /  \ 


l4.  IFTERIOR/APPROPRIATIOF  BILL,  1948.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  this. 
bill.^.R.  3123,  which  carries  $156,538,513,  which  is  a  reduction  oi\47$  below 
the  JSudget  (H.Rept.  279)  (p.  3S71).  \ 

TKe  committee  report  includes  the  following  statements:  \ 

Construction.  "It  is  not  wise  management  for  the  Government  to  plan  and  \ 
go  forward  with  millions  of  dollars  in  construction  at  a  time  when  private\ 
business  is  anxiously  seeking  in  the  market  place  the  same  commodities  for 


HOUSE . 
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which  government  will  "be  the  priority  'buyer ,  if  construction  projects  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Department  of  Interior  are  allowed  in  full.” 


/ 


Personnel .reductions . 


Quuuvi  _ _  ""Wherever  reductions  in  appropriations  require  re^uc 

t ?»ns  in  personnel  it  should  he  stated  that  such  reductions  in  per sonnet .must 
he  ^undertaken  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
any  9uch  persons  after  June  30,  1947,  the  Departments  must  understated  that 
terminal  leave  costs  will  "be  "borne  "by  1948  appropriation.  Dismissals  prior 
to  JuneSgO,  1947,  will  require  expenditure  of  1947  appropriation^/ for  terrain- 


al .leave ,V  Fo  deficiency  estimate  for  such  purpose  for  either  1/H7  or  1945 
will  he  entertained.” 

Dees  and  charts.  ”Evcry  branch  which  earns  income  with  G</^ernment  property 
shoul  d  •  b  e  pr  opared  to  furnish  a  detailed  profit  and  loss  /tatement . . .  '"his  com¬ 
mittee  is  intereVtdd  in  results  and  the  cost.-’ of  results/ind  has . expressed  the 
desire  for  relieving  Government  of  furnishing  special  free  services  for  those 


who  would  make  a  profit  from  using  the  services. 


.5.  t-TQOL. 


ernment  wool— purchase  p  am 


Received  a  Minn.  iWcislature  memorial  urging  the  continuation  of  the  Gov 


572). 


SOIL  CODSDDVAT I0U .  Received  h,  rt.  .Legislature 
port  the  agricultural  conserve  Lion  program  (p, 


L7«. REPORTS.  Received  the  REC  report  /or  Dec.  1946  (p.  3gTl) 


lorial  urging  Congress  to  sup- 
’3872) . 


L8  FARM  LABOR.  The  conference  report  orkH.R''.  2102,  to  continue  the  farm  labor,  sup 
’  ply  program  until  Dec.  Jl,  1947,  is  fl/tatively.  scheduled  to  come  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  Tues.,  Apr.  22  (p.  Dl47).J 


BILLS/tHTRODUCLD 


L9.  MINERALS. 


S.  1136,  by  Sen.  McC/rran,  ITev. ,  tV  establish'/  Rational  Minerals  Re¬ 
sources  Division  in  Interior yDept.  To  Public  Lands  Committee.  (p.  3622.) 


20.  PERSOETEL.  S,  1136,  .by  Send  Danger,  IT.Dak.,  to  prevent  nepotism  in  appointments 
to  governmental  offices  /nd  positions.  To  Civil  S&vice  Committee,  (p.  ,82  .) 

S.  1139,  "by  Sen.  Linger,  E.Dak.,  to  amend  the  (^assif ication  act  so  as  to 
create*a  Mechanical  Service.  To  Civil  Service  Commit\e.  (p.  3622.) 


1.  ROADS.  S.  1140,  by/Sen.  Danger,  IT.Dak.,  to  amend  the  Federal  Highway  Act  so  as 
to  provide  that  fdnds  appropriated  for  secondary  and  feeder  roads  may  be  expend¬ 
ed  by  the  State/  on  projects  without  securing  approval  of  t\^  Public  Roads  Com 
missioner.  To/Public  T'rorks  Committee,  (p.  3622.)  Y 

W  ’L 

ST.  HJ'TREFCe/hAT ERWAY .  S.J.Res.  103,  "by  Sen.  Danger,  E.Dak.,  approving  the 
agr cement /between  the  U.S.  and  Canada  relating  to  the  Great  Lakes\St.  Lawrence 
Basin,  ic  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  (p.  3622.) 


22. 


\ 


FOOD  A^D  DRUGS.  H.R.  3128,  by  Rep.  Miller,  Conn.,  to  amend  the  Federal, Food, 
Dtp/T  and  Cosmetic  Act  by  providing  for  seizure  of  foods,  drugs,  device/,  and 
cosmetics  that  become  adulterated  or  misbranded  while  held  for  sale  after  in 
ierstate  shipment.  To  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Ip*  3 o(d*j 


C.C.C.  H.Res.  184,  by  Rep.  Hope,  Kans . ,  on  Apr.  l6,  amending  the  House  rules  so 
as  to  include  Commodity* Credit  Corporation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  To  Rules  Committee. 


i,  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Lucans,  Ill.,  inserted  Secretary  Anderson’s  address  made 
y„  the  Jefferson  Day  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (pp;  A1SS3~5)» 


FAU*ILY--TYPE  FARMS*  Sen,  Murray,  Mont.,  inserted  an  -America  edit  or  ia.L<  "Central 
Valient  Project  and.  United  States  Land  Policy"  (pa.  Al8S8~9),  and  America 
articled" I1  arnily  Farm  versus  Faatory  Farm”  (pp.  Al893~4);  s 


FQOT-Al1D-MOTTTi\DISEASE;  FISHERIES.  Ren.  Angel  1,  Oreg.,  insetted  Oreg.  Legisla¬ 
ture  memorials  savoring  It.  S.  cooperation  with  Mexico  in/dhecking  livestock  dis¬ 
eases,  and  onnosihe  imnortation  of  crab  meat  (pp.  AlS 9'4~5)  • 


28.  PRICES.  Sen.  Murray,  Mbnt . ,  inserted  a  Few  York  Tames  article,  "The  Price  Prob- 


'OREIGiT  RELIEF.  Various  remarks  and  insertions  on  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  (pn 

A1SS9-90,  A1895-6,  A189S-9,  A1900,  A1900-2)..  .  . 


sunnlemental  information  and  conies  of  legislative  material  referred  to,  Ba 
4654,  or  send  to  Room  113.  Adm.  Arrangements  may  “be  made  to  he  kept  advise 
routinely,  of  developments  on  any  particular  hill. 


-  4  _ 
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around  the  names  “Boulder  Canyon’’  and 
“Boulder  Dam,’’  and  those  names  have 
been  publicized  the  world  over.  Now, 
after '1^  or  20  years,  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  §et  aside  those  names  and  thus 
destroy  the  business  ofyxhose  people, 
whose  lives  have  been  ^established  in  the 
shadow  of  Boillder  D>am,  simply  to  do 
honor  to  a  man  who  publicly  said  he  did 
not  favor  public-investments  for  projects 
of  this  kind/seems  tb\me  to  be  most 
undesirable: 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
hour^ff  2  o’clock  having  arrived,  under 
the  rule  Senate  Joint  Resolution  45  will 
bei  returned  to  the  calendar,  and  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unftn- 

isfteri  business.  N 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  FERGUSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose,  if  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Gurney 

O'Conor 

Baldwin 

Hatch 

O’Daniel 

Ball 

Hawkes 

O'Mahoney 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Overton 

Bricker 

Hill 

Pepper 

Bridges 

Hoey 

Reed 

Brooks 

Holland 

Robertson,  Va. 

Buck 

Ives 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Bushfleld 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Smith 

Byrd 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Sparkman 

Cain 

Kem 

Stewart 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Taft 

Capper 

Langer 

Thomas,  Utah 

Chavez 

Lodge 

Thye 

Connally 

Lucas 

Tobey 

Cooper 

McCarran 

Tydlngs 

Cordon 

McCarthy 

Umstead 

Donnell 

McClellan 

Vandenberg 

Downey 

McFarland 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

McGrath 

Wherry 

Eastland 

McKeilar 

White 

Ecton 

McMahon 

Wiley 

Ellender 

Malone 

Williams 

Ferguson 

Mllllkln 

Wilson 

Flanders 

Fulbright 

George 

Moore 

Morse 

Murray 

Young 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Eighty- 
two  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  the  floor.  Will  he  yield  to  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer  to  lay  down  a  very  brief 
message  from  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  By 
way  of  explanation,  the  Chair  may  say 
that  on  April  18  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin’  [Mr.  Wiley],  as  appears  as 
page  3805  of  the  Record,  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Secretary  of  State  Marshall, 
in  Moscow,  advise  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  by  cable,  of  his  personal  position 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  Greek  and 
Turkish  loan  program,  based  upon  his 
latest  experiences  in  the  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters  Conference.  There  is  no  single  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  United  States  of  America  who 
possesses  a  greater  and  more  up-to-the- 


minute  insight  of  United  States-Russian 
relations  than  our  distinguished  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  If  my  suggestion  that  he 
advise  us  at  this  time  on  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  loan  meets  with  favor  here,  and 
with  the  State  Department,  and  the 
President,  then  I  believe  that  General 
Marshall  could,  with  that  keen  mind  and 
great  brain  of  his,  within  a  few  hours  or 
less  cable  word  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  matter. 
In  so  doing  he  could  help  resolve  many 
of  the  questions  and  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  my  colleagues  here  and  in  the  minds 
of  all  Americans. 

Pursuant  to  that  suggestion,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  re¬ 
quested  that  the  State  Department  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  has  replied  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  is  addressed  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  which  the 
clerk  will  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Vandenberg:  I  understand 
some  question  has  arisen  as  to  my  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Greek -Turkish  ai'd  program. 

As  you  know,  prior  to  my  departure  for 
Moscow,  I  participated  in  the  formulation 
of  this  program  and  in  the  decision  to  go 
forward  with  it.  When  I  reached  Paris  on 
March  6,  the  President  telegraphed  the  pro¬ 
posed  text  of  his  message  of  March  12  and  I 
informed  the  Department  that  I  fully  con¬ 
curred. 

I,  personally,  and,  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  attach  the  highest  order  of  urgency 
to  immediate  passage  of  the  Greek -Turkish 
aid  legislation.  In  my  opinion,  the  program 
proposed  is  indispensable  and  I  am  in  com¬ 
plete  accord  with  the  actions  taken  by  Mr. 
Acheson  for  the  Department  and  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
in  urging  the  Congress  to  pass  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  C.  Marshall. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  policy  of  America  should  be  based 
upon  reason  and  sound  judgment.  If  a 
great  calamity  overtakes  a  country,  we 
in  America,  have  been  the  first  to  aid  the 
peoples  of  that  country  so  her  suffering 
may  be  alleviated.  In  such  a  case  the 
grant  is  to  the  people  and  does  not  in¬ 
volve  our  continued  foreign  policy. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Greece  need  aid  because  of  a 
great  calamity.  In  the  past  we  have 
granted  such  aid  and  in  the  future  we 
will  do  so,  not  as  a  foreign  policy,  but  as 
an  act  of  humanitarianism. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  question.  Are  we  to  make  our  aid 
to  Greece  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  back  it  up  with  diplomatic  and  mili¬ 
tary  commitments.  This  is  a  vital  and 
important  step. 

As  we  are  about  to  embark  on  an  un¬ 
charted  course  in  the  seething  Balkan 
Sea  of  historic  frictions  and  conflicting 
interests,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  re¬ 
cent  experiences  in  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  been  distinguished  for  the 
foresight  and  sagacity  of  its  decisions. 
Let  us  now  take  steps  to  insure  that  in 
this  new  program  we  will  do  better  than 
we  have  in  the  past  so  that  we  may  merit 
the  confidence  of  the  freedom-seeking 
peoples  of  the  world  who  can  turn  to  no 
one  but  us  for  leadership. 

The  main  responsibility  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  must  obviously  rest  upon  the  Presi¬ 


dent,  in  whom  the  Constitution  vests  the 
authority  to  conduct  foreign  relations. 
But  Congress  is  not  without  its  share  of 
responsibility  as  well.  The  Senate  must 
advise  and  consent  to  treaties  and  ap¬ 
pointments  of  officials,  and  the  Congress 
must  appropriate  funds  to  implement  our 
foreign  policy.  Under  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  these  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Congress  must  be  independ¬ 
ently  exercised. 

We  need  but  look  at  the  map  and  travel 
over  and  around  the  Mediterranean  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  from  the  air 
and  naval  point  of  view  Greece  is  a  stra¬ 
tegic  point. 

Greece  and  her  people  have  had  a  hard 
battle  to  survive.  She  has  all  but  per¬ 
ished  at  the  hands  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  even  some  of  her  own  people. 

We  remember  in  the  early  days  when 
little  Greece  defied  Mussolini  and  Hitler, 
held  them  at  bay,  and  by  her  gallant 
stand  gave  Britain  and  her  allies  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  prepare  and  consolidate,  and 
today  Greece  asks  for  our  assistance. 

When  the  Germans  left  she  had  to 
have  a  government,  and  she  had  the  un¬ 
happy  choice  between  a  King  and  com¬ 
munism.  She  chose  the  King. 

Greece  is  not  a  democracy  as  we  in 
America  understand  it.  She  has  a  Par¬ 
liament  building,  but  I  say  a  Parliament 
building  and  House  of  Deputies  does  not 
make  a  democracy.  It  is  a  starting  point. 
The  Parliament  must  have  the  authority 
and  capacity  to  make  laws  and  then  there 
must  be  a  system  of  courts  to  see  that 
there  is  government  under  law  and  not 
under  men.  With  our  aid  she  stands  a 
much  better  chance  of  developing  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  and  establishing  free¬ 
dom  as  we  know  it  here  in  America. 

The  present  Prime  Minister,  Maximos, 
is  not  a  member  of  their  Parliament. 
Under  their  constitution  he  should  be. 
He  is  not  of  the  party  holding  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  Parliament.  Tsaldaris,  who  is 
the  leader  of  the  majority,  is  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister. 
From  reliable  information,  this  policy 
was  dictated  from  the  outside,  and  was 
followed  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  so- 
called  working  government. 

Greece  is  a  small  nation.  She  has  only 
about  7,000,000  population — less  than 
the  population  of  New  York  City,  and 
about  a  half  million  of  her  people  are 
now  ill  with  tuberculosis,  caused  by  the 
suffering  they  underwent  during  the 
great  war.  Her  people  are  undernour¬ 
ished  and  many  are  homeless  and  under 
the  pressure  to  which  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  a  large  percentage  has  succumbed 
to  Communism.  The  Communists  have 
their  leaders  in  Greece  who  are  so  pow¬ 
erful  that  the  day  following  President 
Truman’s  address  to  the  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  the  Greek  loan,  these 
Communist  leaders  called  on  the  Prime 
Minister  and  urged  him  not  to  accept 
the  loan,  stating  that  America  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  imperlialism,  and  would  take 
over  Greece. 

The  present  Greek  Government  knows 
we  are  not  making  the  loan  for  imperial¬ 
istic  reasons  nor  do  we  want  to  take  over 
Greece.  Little  has  been  done,  however, 
to  check  communism  in  Greece.  There 
is  in  Greece  a  free  press  that  is,  it  is  free 
so  far  as  the  Communists  are  concerned. 
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&nd  so  far  as  criticism  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  proposed  loan  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Communists,  being  powerful  and 
well  organized,  have  formed  into  armed 
bands  and  are  permitted  to  cross  the 
northern  border  into  Albania,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  Bulgaria.  Many  Grecian 
youth  have  been  forced  to  join  these 
armies  and  are  now  fearful  of  returning 
to  Greece. 

England  has  maintained  an  army  in 
Greece  to  keep  order  and  thus  keep  the 
present  Government  in  Greece.  She 
has  now,  I  am  reliably  informed,  some 
7,500  troops  there  and  both  a  military 
mission  and  a  naval  mission  helping  to 
train  the  Greek  military  forces.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  a  country  the  size  of  Greece  can¬ 
not  maintain  an  army  sufficiently  strong 
to  do  anything  except  to  serve  as  an  in¬ 
ternal  police  force. 

Greece,  as  I  have  said  before,  while 
not  a  democratic  Nation  as  we  under¬ 
stand  democratic  institutions,  is  not, 
however,  a  dictatorship.  Our  example 
and  aid  in  her  hour  of  need  should  help 
her  on  the  road  toward  democracy. 

Our  people  and  the  world  should  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  loan  is  only  a  stopgap. 
Communism  cannot  be  stopped  by  cash 
alone,  and  so  means  must  be  found 
whereby  the  integrity  of  small  countries 
will  be  guaranteed  and  their  boundaries 
must  be  protected  from  aggression.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  a  United  Nations 
organization,  with  or  without  Russia  in 
it.  Unless  this  is  done  before  the  loan 
provided  by  the  pending  bill  is  expended, 
similar  loans  will  have  to  be  repeated 
over  and  over  again  in  order  to  save 
Greece.  If,  however,  we  do  not  take  a 
firm  stand  after  being  presented  with 
this  problem  by  our  Chief  Executive,  it 
appears  to  me  it  would  be  a  clear  green 
light  to  the  communistic  elements  in 
Greece  and  other  countries,  and  there 
would  be  grave  doubt  that  Greece  could 
survive  except  as  another  satellite  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
an  open  path  for  Russia  to  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  has  said 
there  is  grave  doubt.  Is  there  any  doubt 
in  the  Senator’s  mind? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  used  the  expres¬ 
sion  “grave  doubt.”  I  wish  to  say  that 
almost  no  doubt  was  left  in  my  mind. 
Miracles  can  happen,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  if  we  did  not  now  grant  this  aid, 
it  would  be  a  miracle  if  Greece  could 
survive  other  than  as  a  satellite  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Does  not  the  Senator 
mean  that  if  this  aid  is  not  granted  the 
situation  in  Greece  will  be  absolutely 
hopeless? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  is  the  way  it 
appears  to  me  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  is  the  way  I  feel.  If  Greece  becomes 
a  satellite  of  Russia — and  we  might  as 
well  speak  frankly  here  today,  for  the 
people  of  this  country  should  know  these 
things — the  path  would  be  open  to  Russia 
to  the  Near  East  and  even  to  the  Far 
East.  [The  vital  natural  resources  of  the 


Near  and  Far  East  would  then  be  closed 
to  the  United  States  and  other  democra¬ 
cies. 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
is  waging  a  war  of  nerves  on  the  Turkish 
Government  and  its  people.  Turkey  is 
convinced  that  her  two  western  provinces 
are  in  danger  of  invasion,  if  not  her  whole 
country.  This  has  caused  the  present 
Government  to  strengthen  her  army  to 
about  820,000.  The  Secretary  of  State  in 
answer  to  one  of  the  questions  submitted 
to  him  said  that  between  500,000  and 
600,000  were  under  arms,  but  from  the 
best  information  I  could  obtain,  it  being 
somewhat  of  a  military  secret  there,  they 
have  under  arms  as  many  as  820,000  men. 

Mr.  President,  Turkey  has  outlawed 
communism,  and  one  sees  very  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  communism  in  that  country. 
The  situation  in  Greece  is  different.  The 
fear  which  exists  in  Turkey  comes  from 
the  war  of  nerves,  from  a  feeling  of  what 
Russia  will  do  from  the  outside.  This 
war  of  nerves  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics  aims  to  burden  Turkey 
wit$.  a  defense  expense  so  great  that  the 
people  will  demand  an  appeasement  of 
Russia  and  break  down  the  present  atti¬ 
tude  and  resistance. 

Naturally — and  we  all  know  it — Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  demands 
joint  control  of  the  Darden  ell  es  with 
Turkey.  Tire  Bosporus  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  and  as  one  drives  along  the  Bos- 
porous  he  realizes  that  just  on  the  other 
side  is  Asia’s  and  Russia’s  great  expanse. 
At  the  Bosporus  entrance  to  the  Black 
Sea,  one  sees  the  nets  laden  with  bombs 
guarding  this  vital  entrance.  This  is 
Turkey’s  way  of  saying  to  Russia — “this 
far  and  no  farther  without  our  consent.” 

The  present  Turkish  Army  of  820,000, 
out  of  a  population  of  from  eighteen  to 
nineteen  million,  though  paid  poorly  and 
poorly  equipped,  is  a  drain  on  the  Turk¬ 
ish  economy.  The  private  in  the  army 
receives  8  cents  a  month,  measured  in 
the  terms  of  money  value  here  in  the 
United  States.  A  colonel  receives  $130 
a  month.  The  question  of  army  pay  is 
small.  The  greatest  drain  on  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  Turkey  at  the  present  time  is  that 
her  young  manpower  is  taken  away  from 
her  production  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

Turkey  has  only  single-track  railroads, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  move  troops  they  must  shut  down 
all  other  transportation.  This  affects 
the  economy,  and,  as  I  said,  the  war  of 
nerves  on  the  Turkish  people  will,  unless 
they  can  receive  help,  cause  grave,  serious 
trouble. 

Turkey,  of  course,  is  interested  in  aid 
to  Greece  because  she  knows  that  Greece 
may  become  politically  and  economically 
weak  and  be  taken  over  as  a  satellite, 
and  unless  Greece  can  remain  politically 
and  economically  strong — or  become  so, 
I  had  better  say — Greece  and  her  islands 
in  Russian  hands  or  under  her  influence 
would  place  a  greater  strain  upon  Turkey. 

What  is  this  burden  in  dollars,  so  far 
as  the  budget  of  Turkey  is  concerned? 
Reliable  information  indicates  that  the 
direct  percentage  of  the  budget  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  is  19  percent.  But  when 
the  indirect  costs  involved  are  considered 
the  percentage  of  the  budget  for  military 
purposes  rises  up  to  60  percent.  There¬ 
fore,  I  must  say  to  the  Members  of  the 


Senate  that,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
this  is  but  a  stopgap  unless  we  insist  on 
an  agreement  with  Russia  that  the  bor¬ 
der  of  Turkey  be  secured  and  the  war  of 
nerves  as  to  the  Dardanelles  be  perma¬ 
nently  settled.  We  have  the  other  alter¬ 
native  that  the  United  Nations  be  made 
sufficiently  strong  to  insist  that  all  bor¬ 
ders  be  made  secure  from  aggression. 
This  appears  impossible  since  we  read 
the  headlines  of  April  20, 1947 : 

United  Nations’  police  role  limited  to  small 
nations’  strife.  Military  staff  committee’s 
decision  based  on  veto  of  any  action  against 
Big  Five. 

I  was  much  disappointed  when  I  read 
that  in  yesterday’s  newspapers.  In  other 
words,  it  appears  to  me  that  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  other  small  countries,  no 
matter  where  they  may  be,  are  left  in 
such  a  position  that  they  cannot  look  to 
the  United  Nations  at  this  time  for  the 
protection  of  their  borders. 

This  is  a  serious  question  not  only  to 
America  but  to  the  world.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  people  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
felt  that  if  they  could  be  carried  along 
for  a  short  period  they  would  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  where  the  United 
Nations  could  take  over  this  problem  and 
protect  their  borders.  However,  we 
must  insist  upon  the  integrity  of  those 
borders,  for  we  cannot  survive  in  this 
world  unless  small  countries  are  pro¬ 
tected  and  allowed  to  travel  along  the 
democratic  road,  rather  than  the  totali¬ 
tarian  road  as  satellites  of  Russia.  The 
U.  S.  S.  R.  being  one  of  the  Big  Five, 
Turkey’s  border  and  the  road  to  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  will  not  be  protected  from  ag¬ 
gression  unless  something  can  be  done  in 
a  short  time  through  the  United  Nations 
and  the  police  power  which  it  was 
thought  the  United  Nations  would  be 
able  to  exercise. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  what  has 
happened  has  been  a  blow  to  small 
nations.  They  will  be  in  constant  fear 
of  aggression  by  the  large  powers,  and 
even  by  small  powers  which  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  one  or  more  of  the  big  powers. 
Therefore  at  the  present  time  we  are  left 
in  this  position:  Only  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey  and  the 
western  powers  will  permit  Turkey  to 
recover  politically  and  economically. 

I  find  no  evidence  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  attempted  to  obtain  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  Turkey’s  borders  or  the  borders 
of  Greece.  This  is  another  case  of  our 
foreign  policy  trying  to  put  the  cart  be¬ 
fore  the  horse,  and  then  we  wonder  why 
it  does  not  work. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  what  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  been  saying,  as  I  have  listened  to 
many  other  speeches  on  the  subject.  I 
have  not  been  in  the  Chamber  during  all 
the  debate.  Perhaps  the  question  I  am 
about  to  ask  has  been  previously  asked 
and  answered.  I  am  wondering  if  any¬ 
one  in  authority  in  our  Government — 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  any  other  high 
official — has  had  a  conference  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Russia  and  has  said,  “We 
do  not  like  what  you  are  doing.  Are  you 
going  to  stop  it?”  Have  we  made  any 
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effort,  through  conference  with  Russia, 
to  say:  “We  do  not  like  this.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?”  Has  there 
been  such  a  conference? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  know  of  no  such 
conference.  If  the  Senator  and  I  had 
been  dealing  with  each  other,  that  is  the 
way  we  would  have  started.  We  would 
have  started  by  realizing  what  was  essen¬ 
tial,  what  was  necessary  to  be  done.  But 
the  difficulty  with  diplomacy  is  that  it 
consists  of  double-talk,  which  not  only 
deceives  other  nations,  but  deceives  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then,  so  far  as  the 
Senator  knows,  no  high  official  of  our 
Government  has  sat  down  at  a  table  with 
representatives  of  Russia  and  said,  “we 
do  not  like  what  you  are  doing  in  Turkey. 
We  do  not  like  what  you  are  doing  in 
Greece.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?”  Have  we  given  Russia  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  withdraw  from  Greece  and 
Turkey? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  have  gone  care¬ 
fully  over  the  answers  to  the  questions 
submitted  to  the  State  Department.  I 
have  read  the  information  contained  in 
the  report,  and  I  find  no  such  evidence. 
In  my  opinion  this  situation  takes  us 
back  to  the  year  1938,  when  Hitler  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  doing  certain  things,  and  was 
on  the  move.  While  no  one  can  say 
with  assurance  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened,  personally  I  feel  that  if  we  had 
taken  a  firm  stand,  if  we  had  said  exactly 
what  we  meant,  as  we  did  in  September 
of  1941,  Hitler  would  have  taken  a  dif¬ 
ferent  attitude.  In  going  through  the 
Pearl  Harbor  hearings  I  gained  some  in¬ 
sight  into  our  foreign  relations  ahd  our 
diplomacy. 

If  we  had  said  to  the  American  people 
that  certain  things  were  essential  if  we 
were  to  avoid  trouble  in  the  future,  the 
American  people  would  have  come  to  the 
aid  of  anyone  who  had  taken  such  a 
stand,  and  would  have  said,  “We  will  sup¬ 
port  you.” 

[Manifestations  of  applause  in  the 
galleries.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  must  advise  occupants  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  that  any  demonstrations  are 
against  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  know  whether  our  Government  has 
sent  a  letter  or  communication  to  the 
Russian  Government  pointing  out  the 
things  to  which  we  are  opposed,  things 
which  the  Russians  are  doing  that  we  do 
not  like,  and  saying  to  them  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  that  if  they  do  not  dis¬ 
continue  them  we  shall  have  to  take 
appropriate  action?  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  or  not  that  has  been  done? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  know  of  no  such 
action.  The  difficulty  is  that  diplomacy 
does  not  work  that  way.  It  places  a 
veneer  over  everything  and  speaks  in 
language  which  can  be  understood  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  am  speaking  frankly 
because  I  believe  that  not  only  should 
Members  of  the  Senate  know,  but  the 
people  of  America  should  know,  and 
Russia  should  know,  where  we  stand  on 
this  question. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  if  we  were  to  say  to  Russia 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we  are  op¬ 
posed  to  certain  things  which  she  is 
doing,  she  would  discontinue  doing  those 
things? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  My  judgment  is 
that  if  we  were  now  to  present  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  Russia  and  tell  her  exactly  where 
America  and  the  American  people  stand, 
that  we  have  certain  principles  from 
which  we  cannot  vary,  principles  involv¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  boundaries  and  the 
rights  of  people,  Russia  would  go  along 
on  that  basis.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
choice  we  are  about  to  take  now  is  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  Perhaps  the  alter¬ 
native  to  that  choice  is  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia.  God  forbid  that  such  a  war  should 
ever  come;  but  if  there  are  two  choices, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  choice  we  are 
about  to  make  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
If  I  did  not  feel  that  way  I  could  not 
vote  as  I  intend  to  vote,  and  I  would  not 
speak  as  I  am  speaking  here  today. 

We  must  be  frank.  We  must  say  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  mean;  and  our  actions 
must  be  supported  by  commitments 
which  show  that  we  mean  exactly  what 
we  say. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Then,  so  far  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  have  not  told  Rus¬ 
sia,  either  in  writing  or  through  confer¬ 
ences,  the  things  we  will  stand  for  and 
those  we  will  not.  So  far  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  knows,  our  Government  has  not  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  attitude  of  Russia  and  her 
actions  in  Turkey  and  Greece. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  know  of  nothing 
of  that  nature  except  the  President’s  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  there  any  Sen¬ 
ator  present  who  can  inform  us 
whether  or  not  we  have  sat  down  at  the 
table  with  Russia’s  representatives,  or 
written  a  communication,  or  in  any 
other  way  officially  objected? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  should  like  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Except  for  the  address  which  the 
President  delivered  to  the  Congress,  I 
know  of  no  communication  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  Russian  Government 
along  the  lines  suggested. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Prior  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  address  to  the  Congress,  does  the 
Senator  know  of  any  message  which  was 
sent  to  Russia? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  knows 
of  no  conference.  He  knows  of  no  meet¬ 
ing  in  which  Russia  participated  on  one 
side  of  the  table  and  our  Government  on 
the  other,  in  which  we  said  to  them,  “We 
do  not  like  your  actions.  You  had  better 
desist  or  we  will  go  into  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  and  lend  them  money.” 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  know  of  no  such 
thing. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  been  intrigued  by 
the  questions  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  because  so  much  stress  seems  to 


be  placed  upon  the  argument  that  our 
country  has  failed,  that  we  have  not 
done  what  we  should  have  done. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  Presiding 
Officer  of  this  body  [Mr.  Vandenberg] 
could  step  down  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  tell  us  of  the  long  and  bitter  hours 
during  which  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  have  contended  for  the 
sovereignty  of  small  nations  and  for  their 
right  to  select  their  own  governments. 
We  have  not  failed. 

I  will  go  back  further  than  that.  I  will 
go  back  to  the  foundation  of  this  country, 
when  we  asserted  our  right  to  decide  for 
ourselves  and  accorded  to  every  nation 
in  the  world  the  same  right  which  we  de¬ 
manded  for  ourselves. 

I  go  back  to  the  Fourteen  Points  laid 
down  by  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  last 
World  War,  and  to  every  ambition,  every 
motive,  and  every  purpose  this  country 
had  in  going  into  either  of  the  world  wars. 
It  simply  was  that  every  nation  had  the 
right  to  live  in  peace  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  desire  of  its  own  people 
and  without  outside  influence  of  .any 
kind.  * 

Mr.  President,  the  question  has  been 
asked  as  to  what  this  country  has  done. 
It  has  given  billions  of  its  dollars;  it  has 
given  the  lives  of  many  of  its  sons;  it  has 
laid  down  principles  by  which  the  whole 
world  could  live  in  peace. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  we  gave  our  billions  of  dollars  and 
our  boys  gave  their  lives  to  protect  Rus¬ 
sia — the  very  same  people  whom  we  are 
told  we  must  go  into  Greece  and  Turkey 
to  fight.  Where  is  that  liberty-loving 
communism  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  for  so  many  years?  What  has 
happened  to  it?  I  asked  a  simple  and 
direct  question,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  launches  into  a  speech  and 
deals  in  generalities.  I  asked  as  a  matter 
of  practicality  whether  or  not,  in  trying 
to  come  to  a  decision  in  this  matter,  we 
have  actually  sat  down  and  discussed  the 
questions  involved  with  that  great  lib¬ 
erty-loving  ally  of  ours,  our  partner  and 
ally.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  our  great  partners  and  allies. 
They  were  liberty  loving,  but  now  we  are 
told  they  are  no  longer  liberty  loving; 
they  are  no  longer  our  allies;  but  are 
trying  to  gobble  up  little  Turkey  and 
Greece,  and  we  must  appropriate  $400,- 
000,000  to  keep  them  from  accomplish¬ 
ing  that  objective.  I  say  that  there  is 
nothing  but  confusion  and  inconsistency 
in  our  State  Department  with  reference 
to  our  foreign  policy.  One  can  talk 
about  it  as  lightly  as  he  cares  to  and 
deal  with  it  in  generalities,  but  I  say 
that  the  American  people  are  confused, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  they 
are  confused. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  further  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  dis¬ 
pleased  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
did  not  mean  to  deal  with  him  in  gen¬ 
eralities.  The  Senator  said  I  was  deal¬ 
ing  in  generalities.  I  do  feel  rather  deep- 
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Another  major  obstacle  to  evaluating 
future  returns  Is  the  fact  that,  under  the 
lend-lease  settlement,  the  British  Army  is 
allowed  to  continue  military  use  of  lend- 
lease  items  for  as  long  as  they  are  required. 
As  a  result  of  the  political  factors  described 
above,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  to  project  definite  military  building  plans 
for  the  area.  This  has  been  a  particular 
problem  as  related  to  lend-lease  interest  in 
fixed  installations  in  Egypt  and  in  the  clear¬ 
ing  of  stores  from  the  vast  dump  at  Shaiba, 
Iraq.  The  lend-lease  interest  in  stores  at 
Shaiba  has  been  variously  estimated  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  cost  value  of  between  forty  and  eighty 
million  dollars,  although  the  smaller  figure 
is  considered  more  probable.  To  date  we 
have  approved  sales  for  United  States  ac¬ 
count  from  which  we  will  realize  some 
$1,000,000.  We  have  also  accepted  several 
offers  to  return,  but  have  experienced  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  developing  a  market 
due  to  the  Iraq  Government’s  reluctance  to 
grant  export  licenses.  We  have  recently 
overcome  this  problem  and  are  now  in  a 
position  to  make  or  approve  sales  as  fast  as 
the  British  declare  surpluses.  However,  the 
British  are  continuing  to  backload  lend- 
lease  items  from  Shaiba  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
Palestine,  and  East  Africa  for  continued  mili¬ 
tary  use.  Until  the  British  position  in  Pales¬ 
tine  is  clarified  by  UNO,  and  until  the  status 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  (and  conse¬ 
quently  Britain’s  position  on  the  canal)  has 
been  settled,  it  will  be  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  extent  of  the  British  military 
program  and  their  consequent  long-term  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  lend-lease  supplies  which 
they  now  hold. 

The  lend-lease  Interest  in  installations 
which  will  be  disposed  of  intact  within  the 
present  calendar  year,  if  present  plans  are 
followed,  is  primarily  concentrated  in  two 
pipe  lines — the  Cairo-Suez  line  and  the  pipe 
line  in  southern  Iraq.  The  return  to  the 
United  States  from  sale  of  these  lines  may 
be  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  American  people,  perpetual 
peace,  with  all  nations  raised  to  our 
standard  of  living,  is  clear  and  well  de¬ 
fined. 

The  road  to  take  in  reaching  this  ob¬ 
jective  is  not  so  clear  and  well  defined, 
and  should  be  subject  to  the  most  se¬ 
rious  study  and  consideration  before  this 
Nation  is  committed  to  a  policy  from 
which  there  is  no  turning  back. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  fond  of  the  phrase  “the 
chips  are  down,”  and  has  used  it  it  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Greek-Turkey  loan. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  that  phrase 
used  since  I  could  walk,  but  in  my  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  there  is  one  further 
right  the  players  have — they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  look  at  the  “pot.” 

Warren  Austin,  a  former  member  of 
this  body,  and  now  our  representative  in 
the  United  Nations,  said  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
day  before  yesterday  that  “the  United 
Nations  can  be  represented  by  an  arch, 
with  one  end  resting  on  political  coopera¬ 
tion  and  the  other  end  resting  upon  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation." 

We  have  never  had  Russia’s  political 
cooperation,  and  few  will  say  that  we 
have  ever  had  the  economic  cooperation 
of  England,  France,  or  the  Netherlands. 

The  United  Nations  organization  is 
presently  the  hope,  the  only  hope,  of  our 
people  for  world  peace.  In  1919  the 
League  of  Nations  was  the  hope,  and  the 
only  hope,  of  world  peace. 


Mr.  President,  30  years  ago,  on  April  2, 
1917,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  ad¬ 
dressed  a  joint  session  of  Congress  ad¬ 
vocating  a  “war  to  end  all  wars,”  and  to 
make  the  “world  safe  for  democracy.” 

Four  days  later,  on  April  6 — Good  Fri¬ 
day — the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
declared  war.  We  plunged  into  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  conflict  with  all  tire  power  and  all 
the  material  resources  of  America,  and 
won  the  first  real  all-out  world  war. 

On  November  11,  1918,  President  Wil¬ 
son  spoke  to  the  Nation  saying,  “My 
fellow  countrymen:  The  armistice  was 
signed  this  morning.  Everything  for 
which  America  fought  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.” 

World  War  II  has  ended  so  recently 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  review  the 
start  of  that  conflict  or  the  help  fur¬ 
nished  the  Allies  against  the  Central 
Powers  in  equipment  and  material  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor — or  the  shipments  of 
scrap  iron  and  oil  made  to  Japan  by  this 
Nation  almost  up  to  that  fatal  day. 

This  time  it  was  the  “four  freedoms,” 
and  again,  furnishing  all  the  power  and 
all  our  material  resources  necessary  to 
defeat  the  enemy,  America  won. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  early  date 
following  world  war  II  to  refer  to  the 
$300,000,000,000  debt  left  in  its  wake,  or 
to  the  unpaid  billions  of  lend-lease  funds 
furnished  to  our  allies  during  that  great¬ 
est  of  all  conflicts,  or  yet  to  the  many 
billions  to  these  nations  following  world 
war  I  that  we  naively  thought  at  the 
time  we  were  lending  our  neighbors  to 
rehabilitate  themselves,  including  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,000,000,000  to  England 
upon  which  the  interest  has  never  been 
paid. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  about  time  that 
we  looked  at  our  “hole  card.”  For  a 
man  to  plunge  with  his  money  when 
he  does  not  hold  the  cards  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  good  judgment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  my  section  of  the  country  we 
have  a  name  for  that,  too. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  at  the 
beginning  that  I  object  on  principle  to 
a  policy  which  seeks  to  stampede  us  into 
further  huge  loans  and  gifts  and  actions 
which  all  agree  will  in  all  probability 
result  in  establishing  a  definite  policy 
trend  for  this  Nation,  about  which  no 
adequate  reliable  information  is  avail¬ 
able  and  with  no  opportunity  for  the 
thorough  investigation  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  justified  before  a  great  country 
embarks  upon  a  definite  policy  which 
could  well  lead  it  into  a  third  devastating 
world  war  in  one  generation. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  have 
no  world-wide  pattern  of  action  which 
has  been  clearly  considered  and  accepted 
after  sober  deliberation  by  those  author¬ 
ities  charged  with  the  direction  of  our 
policy.  We  suddenly  find  ourselves  in 
detailed  situations  which  we  are  with 
equal  suddenness  told  are  of  such  crit¬ 
ical  importance  that  no  opportunity  for 
due  deliberation  and  investigation  can  be 
sensibly  allowed.  No  provision  is  made 
to  cover  those  further  steps  to  which 
this  pattern  of  action  must  inevitably 
lead  us. 

In  short,  we  not  only  do  not  have  a 
long-range  goal  covered  by  a  definitive 
pattern  of  action  in  which  we  have 


carefully  weighed  both,  our  own  needs 
and  the  dangers  to  which  our  Nation 
will  be  thereby  exposed,  but  we  have  not 
even  gaged  the  capacity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  support  such  a  program  in 
all  its  implications. 

It  is  both  useless  and  childish  to 
assume  that  by  giving  money  to  Greece 
alone  we  can  stay  the  hand  of  Soviet 
aggression  and  power.  Any  first-class 
military  man  will  testify  that  the  little 
Greek  Peninsula,  even  if  it  were  united 
in  our  behalf,  could  not  stay  the  hand 
of  the  gigantic  Soviet  military  machine 
for  three  full  days  in  the  event  of  war. 
I  shall  again  refer  to  the  whole  subject 
of  the  physical  realities  of  the  military 
position  in  the  entire  Near  and  Middle 
East. 

At  this  moment,  I  should  call  atten¬ 
tion  only  to  the  fact  that  in  any  con¬ 
sidered  program  of  resistance  to  Russian 
expansion,  if  such  a  program  is  to  be  re¬ 
quired,  the  $400,000,000  we  are  being 
asked  to  give  to  Greece  this  year  is  not 
the  end,  but  the  beginning.  It  is  the 
entering  wedge  in  a  program  whose  full 
implications  must  be  properly  considered 
before  any  portion  of  it  can  be  voted 
upon.  It  is  like  the  opening  engage¬ 
ment  in  a  war  between  gigantic  nations. 
It  is  not  the  cost  of  the  first  skirmish 
which  must  be  considered,  but  the  total 
preparations  which  must  inevitably  be 
involved,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  a  total 
struggle  all  along  the  line. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  have  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  and  gifts  already  made  to  the 
Greek  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Thye 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

I JNRRA  and  other  U.  S.  Government  aid  given 
to  the  Greeks 

UNRRA  aid  through  Sept. 

30,  1946 - $309,656,000.00 

Lend-lease  aid  through  Dec. 

31,  1946 _ 

Credit  through  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank _ 

Credit  through  the  U.  S. 

Maritime  Commission  for 

purchase  of  ships _ 

Credit  through  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Liquidation  Com¬ 
mission  _ 


81,  562,  821.  63 
25,  000,  000.  00 

45,  000,  000.  CO 

45,  000,  000.  00 


Total - - 506,218,821.63 

In  1940  Great  Britain  had  made  a  loan  of 
$184,000,000  to  Greece.  In  January  of  1946 
this  loan  was  canceled  and  an  additional 
credit  for  $40,000,000  extended. 

Sources:  President’s  Ninth  Report  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  Operation  of  UNRRA,  pages  28  and 
29;  Cumulative  Report  on  Lend-Lease  Fiscal 
Operations,  cumulative  through  December  31, 
1946,  page  7;  The  World  Almanac  and  Book 
of  Facts,  1946;  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
January  29,  1946,  page  2;  Washington  Post, 
October  9,  1946,  page  1. 

Also,  information  from  Department  of 
State,  by  telephone. 


Mr.,  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  these 
payments  amount  to  approximately 
$506,000,000,  beginning  in  1946  and  com¬ 
ing  down  to  the  present  time,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  $400,000,000  we  are  now  dis¬ 
cussing. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  asked  permission  to 
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insert  a  list  in  the  Record,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  object,  but  if  I  understood  him 
correctly,  he  said  we  had  given  the  Greeks 
$506,000,0Q0  since  1946.  I  should  like  to 
have  him  elaborate  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  did  not  understand 
the  Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  understood  the  Senator 
to  say  that  he  was  placing  in  the  Record 
a  statement  showing  that  we  had  given 
to  the  Greeks  $506,000,000  since  1946. 
Will  he  please  explain  just  how  those 
gifts  were  made? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  be  delighted. 
UNRRA  aid,  through  September  30, 1946, 
$309,656,000 - 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  the 
Senator’s  pardon.  I  thought  the  Sena¬ 
tor  said  it  had  been  a  direct  gift  from  our 
Government  to  Greece,  but  he  is  includ¬ 
ing  UNRRA.  I  understand,  now. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  what  it  will 
amount  to.  I  would  say  further  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  real  gift 
to  the  Greek  people,  if  the  history  of 
our  loans  and  so-called  lend-lease  is  any 
criterion. 

If  our  action  is,  indeed,  dictated  by  the 
danger  of  communism,  then  we  must 
consider  that  any  state  which  will  shout 
this  danger  is  in  a  position  effectively 
to  blackmail  the  United  States  into  sup¬ 
plying  money  and  arms,  even  if  such  a 
state  were  Fascist  in  character  and 
devoted  to  objectives  contrary  to  the 
entire  spirit  of  freedom,  for  whose  sake 
we  recently  fought  a  great  war. 

In  short,  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
after  Greece  comes  Turkey.  We  are 
shortly  to  be  asked  to  give  $600,000,000 
to  Korea,  another  $1,000,000,000  to 
China,  and  $6,000,000,000  more  to  France 
and  Britain.  Italy,  which  is  even  more 
strategic  than  Greece  will  urge  stupen¬ 
dous  loans  based  on  the  same  premises. 
I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that 
Great  Britain  is  already  preparing  to  ask 
for  loans  for  her  Arab  satellites,  Iraq  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  that  Iran  will  come  to 
us  with  the  same  purpose. 

Even  this  stupendous  outlay  will  only 
be  the  beginning.  The  first  loans  will 
demand  ensuing  and  even  larger  loans, 
and  in  the  end  we  will  find  ourselves 
committed  to  a  program  of  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions  which  will  represent  a  gigantic 
drain  upon  the  American  economy  com¬ 
parable  to  a  long-drawn-out  wartime 
operation. 

We  must,  therefore,  ask  ourselves  now: 
Are  we  prepared  for  this  result  or  is  it 
only  our  intention  to  go  into  isolated 
places  and  risk  the  loss  of  face  which 
must  result  from  our  subsequent  with¬ 
drawal? 

A  policy  of  loans  and  gifts  alone  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  accomplish  any  of  the  results 
we  ask.  This  was  more  than  evident  in 
reference  to  our  mistaken  policy  in  Latin 
America.  Here  we  expended  many  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  with  more  than  questionable 
result.  I  need  only  to  point  out  that 
Rio  de  Janeiro  this  year  elected  a  major¬ 
ity  of  Communists  to  the  city  council — 
certainly  an  ominous  fact.  The  Argen¬ 
tine,  no  matter  how  we  may  seek  to  pla¬ 
cate  her,  is  openly  the  enemy  to  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  government,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  war  with  Russia  could  as  easily  be  on 
the  side  of  the  Russians  as  was  Nazi  Ger¬ 


many  for  that  period  of  time  which 
followed  the  attack  on  Poland. 

We  are  warned  that  even  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  at  our  very  back  door,  little  Cuba 
is  so  strongly  under  Communist  influence 
that  its  economy  could  be  paralyzed  upon 
a  moment’s  notice  by  a  general  strike  of 
the  Communist-dominated  federation  of 
labor  there.  Chile,  I  am  informed,  has 
a  tremendous  Communist  section  within 
the  actual  Government,  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  possessing  more  power  than  they 
do  even  in  France. 

All  of  this  followed  after  a  policy  of 
loans  and  gifts  and  subventions,  and  not 
before. 

The  basis  of  our  failure  in  South 
America  was  that  our  policy  was  one  of 
subsidizing  dictators.  It  possessed  very 
little  real  relation  to  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  the  South  American  people  themselves 
and  bore  no  sensible  relation  to  the  pow¬ 
erful  motivations  which  are  now  arising 
and  which  are  leading  all  men  to  seek 
the  blessings  of  personal  freedom  and 
security. 

This  failure  of  our  policy,  and  it  must 
be  recognized  as  such,  should  lead  us  to 
be  very  suspicious  of  being  stampeded 
into  any  action  based  solely  on  the 
opinion  of  the  so-called  experts. 

The  experts  insisted  with  the  full  force 
of  Government  behind  them  that  the 
United  Nations  would  prevent  war,  would 
create  international  law  and  would,  in 
fact,  prevent  the  very  circumstances 
which  have  brought  about  the  present 
debate.  New,  despite  the  lip  service  still 
given  to  the  United  Nations,  we  are  told 
that  we  must  ignore  them  and  make  a 
unilateral  decision  in  relation  to  the 
Greek  situation. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  now  is 
the  time — with  the  United  Nations 
nearly  3  years  old — to  put  this  problem 
squarely  up  to  that  Organization  with 
an  offer  to  furnish  the  preliminary  funds 
to  initiate  the  program  recommended  by 
their  own  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ¬ 
ization  Mission  to  Greece. 

Put  this  sane  and  reasonable  pro¬ 
gram  before  the  United  Nations  now  and 
let  us  find  out  who  our  friends  in  that 
Organization  really  are. 

The  experts  told  us  that  if  we  voted 
huge  sums  for  UNRRA  we  would  succeed 
In  buying  the  good  will  of  suffering 
peoples  everywhere.  Now  we  know  that 
UNRRA  was  a  great  failure  not  only  in 
reaching  the  objective  of  peace,  but  much 
of  its  funds  were  misdirected.  ’In  fact, 
we  are  told  today  by  Tito,  the  Yugo¬ 
slavian  dictator,  that  it  was  only  through 
UNRRA  that  Yugoslavia  succeeded  in 
stabilizing  its  economy.  In  fact,  we  are 
told  that  we  have  participated  at  huge 
cost  to  ourselves,  in  an  action  hostile  to 
our  own  political  future. 

When  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
was  written,  we  were  told  that  this  would 
solve  the  economic  difficulties  of  the 
world  so  that  unilateral  actions  in  the 
way  of  loans  by  the  United  States  would 
be  unnecessary.  We  were  told  that  this 
would  bail  the  world  out  of  its  impending 
economic  chaos.  Now  we  know  that  this, 
too,  has  to  date  been  a  failure.  As  a 
result  we  were  asked  to  give  a  gigantic 
loan  to  Great  Britain.  Here,  again,  we 
were  assured  by  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  administration  that  this  unilateral 


action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  our  own 
interests. 

It  was  painstakingly  explained  by  Mr. 
Morgenthau  and  Mr.  White  that  the  loan 
was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  revital¬ 
izing  British  industries  in  order  to  buy 
the  necessary  machinery,  and  so  forth, 
for  their  rehabilitation. 

We  were  promised  that  the  British 
currency  bloc  which  now  acts  to  exclude 
American  business  in  large  sections  of 
the  world  would  be  dissolved.  Mr.  White 
told  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  that  if  we  committed  ourselves  to 
the  loan,  England  would  be  “willing'  to 
assume  the  risk  of  selling  her  products 
in  fair  competition  with  the  exporters  of 
other  countries.”  He  told  us  that  “she 
is  willing  to  commit  herself  to  cur  pro¬ 
gram  of  fair  currency  and  trade  prac¬ 
tices  in  order  to  encourage  an  expansion 
in  world  trade.” 

What  is  the  result?  British  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  American  trade  1ms  con¬ 
tinued  in  full  force  just  as  before.  Her 
actions  constitute  a  conspiracy  of  re¬ 
straint  against  the  American  exporters 
just  as  surely  as  did  those  of  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many.  The  rigid  system  of  licensing 
which  is  operated  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  directed  specifically  against 
our  trade  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  great  exporting  nation  of  the  world. 

The  sterling-bloc  system  is  one  by 
which  the  British  pound  is  artifically 
overvalued  by  more  than  twice  and  by 
which  American  goods  can  be  success¬ 
fully  kept  out  of  great  world  markets, 
which  the  British  seek  to  dominate  and 
control. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
comment  upon  the  use  of  the  sterling 
exchange  to  further  British  exports  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  exports. 

In  a  telephone  conversation  with  an 
official  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  I  was 
informed  that  in  Iran  last  week  the 
Iranian  officials  quote  lower  rates  on 
sterling  than  on  dollars  so  that  Iranian 
importers  will  tend  to  buy  goods  in  Lon¬ 
don  rather  than  New  York.  Iran  is  the¬ 
oretically  an  independent  Nation,  but 
British  influence  is  strong  there  and  may 
be  responsible  for  the  practice  of  selling 
sterling  cheaper  than  dollars. 

Many  nations  before  and  during  the 
war  sold  goods  to  Britain  and  took  the 
proceeds  in  the  form  of  a  sterling  de¬ 
posit  in  London  banks  as  Britain  did  not 
have  the  cash  to  pay  for  the  goods 
bought.  Then  Britain  blocked  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  these  debts  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  blocked 
sterling  exchange.  These  blocked  ster¬ 
ling  balances  in  London  total  billions  of 
dollars  and  can  be  used  by  the  British 
as  a  lever  to  control  the  trade  of  the 
countries  to  whom  Britain  owes  the 
money. 

Last  year  Britain  borrowed  $3,750,- 
000,000  from  the  United  States.  So  far 
we  have  paid  her  one  and  one-tenth 
billions  of  it. 

It  was  understood  at  the  time  of  the 
loan  that  Britain  needed  the  money  to 
buy  machinery  and  to  modernize  and  re¬ 
equip  her  industries  so  that  she  could 
successfully  compete  once  more  for  for¬ 
eign  markets  and  regain  her  lost  export 
trade. 
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Considerable  criticism  has  developed 
over  the  way  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
have  been  spent  to  date.  It  appears  very 
little  has  been  spent  on  machinery  and 
industrial  equipment.  The  bulk  of  the 
money  has  been  spent  for  petrol,  film, 
and  food. 

The  expenditure  of  the  money  to  date 
is  reported  in  the  January  11,  1947,  issue 
of  the  Economist,  page  77,  to  be  as 
follows: 

Percent 


Foodstuffs _  47 

Raw  materials _  15 

Manufactured  goods _  9 

All  other _  29 


The  purpose  of  the  loan  again  was  to 
prevent  any  bilateral  agreements  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade.  Instead  of  this,  we  find 
that  great  Britain  has  entered  into  more 
of  the  agreements  by  which  our  indi¬ 
vidual  manufacturers  are  finding  them¬ 
selves  faced  with  the  full  force  of  totali¬ 
tarian  competition. 

Favored  agreements  have  been  made 
in  reference  to  the  sterling  balances  with 
France,  the  Argentine  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  These  involve  not  only  the  usual 
restrictions,  but  even  bulk  purchasing  of 
a  nature  such  as  that  employed  by  the 
Russian  Government. 

At  the  very  moment  when  we  were  in 
contest  with  the  Argentine,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  made  a  bulk  purchasing  arrange¬ 
ment  under  a  favored  trade  agreement 
with  the  Argentine,  which  effectively 
weakened  any  policy  we  possibly  could 
have  employed  there,  as  well  as  placing 
the  American  businessman,  who  must 
operate  as  an  individual,  under  the  most 
serious  disadvantages. 

Already  we  discover  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  air  lines,  insurance,  and  other  busi¬ 
nesses  are  demanding  protection  against 
this  kind  of  unfair  activity  which,  I  shall 
point  out  to  the  Senate,  was  financed  by 
American  loans. 

We  discover  today  that  the  British  are 
using  up  the  American  loan  in  only  a 
fraction  of  the  time  that  it  was  to  have 
been  used  by  them,  and  that  they  have 
not  employed  it  for  the  purposes  of  re¬ 
organizing  their  manufacturing  econ¬ 
omy,  but  have  used  it  for  still  other  pur¬ 
poses:  For  financing  social  reform  and 
other  radical  experimental  undertakings 
at  home,  which  may  or  may  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Their  satellite,  Burma,  has  an  annual 
income  of  400,000,000  rupees  and  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  1,000,000,000  rupees.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  made  up  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Another  satellite,  Saudi  Arabia,  has 
shown  a  deficit  of  ten  to  twenty  million 
dollars  a  year,  also  made  up  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government.  Hungary,  a  satellite  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  given  as  an  out¬ 
right  gift  this  year  more  than  a  million 
dollars’  worth  of  machine  tools  by  Great 
Britain. 

Today  we  understand  that  serious  dis¬ 
cussions  are  taking  place  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain  for  an¬ 
other  bilateral  arrangement  involving 
raw  materials  and  trade — all  of  this  at 
a  time  when  the  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  seem  to  be  in¬ 
creasing.  These  and  innumerable  other 
costs  which  are  part  of  a  British  world¬ 
wide  scheme  of  support  and  exploitation 


have  come  directly  out  of  the  American 
loan. 

Is  it  not  time,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
study  the  effect  of  the  manipulation  of 
the  currency  systems  of  the  world  upon 
the  economic  structures  of  the  countries 
making  up  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations,  including  our  own? 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  formulated  basic 
policies  and  principles  that  would  prevent 
such  manipulation,  instead  of  always 
trying  to  cure  its  effects  by  pouring 
money  in  from  the  top? 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  about 
time  for  us  to  have  a  conference  in  our 
own  country  and  formulate  a  truly  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy  coordinated  with  a 
sound  domestic  policy — one  that  will 
keep  us  solvent  and  strong — a  policy  that 
will  enable  us  to  help  our  weaker  neigh¬ 
bors  over  the  years;  help  them  to  reach 
our  standard  of  living? 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  com¬ 
menting  upon  a  round-table  discussion 
by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times,  March  12,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  informal  round  table  the  other  evening, 
the  subject  being  our  future  economic  foreign 
policy,  is  in  point.  Persons  were  present 
whom  committees  of  Congress  have  asked  for 
counsel  in  these  matters  before  and  doubtless 
will  again. 

The  most  emphatic  view  offered  was  that  of 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  former  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain.  Because  it  seemed  to  make 
an  impression,  and  also  because  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  an  influential  following  in  finance  and 
politics,  a  summary  may  be  of  value.  *  *  */ 
Before  any  other  foreign  grants  or  loans  were 
considered  by  the  Government,  we  should 
take  stock  to  find  out  (a)  what  we  have,  (b) 
what  we  need  to  maintain  our  own  way  of 
life,  (c)  what  is  sought  of  us  abroad,  and 
(d)  what  good  purpose  it  will  serve. 

This  was  also  the  general  position  of  Mr. 
B.  M.  Baruch,  who  was  the  first  to  urge  on 
Congress  a  national  economic  stock  taking 
and  who  now,  fearful  of  the  current  pro¬ 
posals  for  new  foreign  commitments,  is  re¬ 
peating  his  earlier  counsels.  Since  Mr. 
Baruch  cannot  be  classified  either  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  or  economic  isolationist,  this  can  hardly 
be  applied  as  a  term  to  demolish  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  round-table  thesis,  proceeding  from 
the  above  base,  as  follows: 

1.  The  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political,  presumably  is  to  secure 
and  maintain  peace,  preserve  and  expand 
our  own  system,  and  prevent  the  esablish- 
ment  of  any  other,  including  a  police  state, 
in  areas  and  on  a  scale  that  would  threaten 
our  system,  which  is  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  superiority  of  the  individual  over 
the  state. 

2.  If  this  is  so,  then  a  prodigal  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  is  directly  hostile  to  our  objec¬ 
tive.  The  survey  of  our  resources,  which 
should  be  made  before  any  further  commit¬ 
ment  is  considered,  will  clearly  show  that, 
with  approximately  $100,000,000,000  in  short¬ 
term  internal  obligations,  the  United  States 
cannot  possibly  finance  resistance  to  other 
systems  of  government,  to  the  extent  and 
for  the  period  proposed  or  required,  without 
Impoverishing  this  Nation;  and  even  then 
the  effort  would  fail  in  enough  places  to  make 
the  general  attempt  a  failure.  Thus  im¬ 
poverished,  the  United  States  would  itself 
be  in  extreme  danger  of  a  forced  importation 
of  the  very  political  philosophy  it  was  trying 
to  check  elsewhere. 


3.  No  one  knows  what  communism  can  do 
for  a  people  because  the  only  exhibits  are 
behind  the  iron  curtain  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Therefore  the  Soviet,  if  its  system  is  con¬ 
fined  there,  remains  in  a  position  to  "promise 
everything  without  having  to  put  its  prom¬ 
ises  to  a  test,  while  western  capitalism  with 
all  its  defects  operates  in  the  world  lime¬ 
light  for  the  discontented  to  make  their  tar¬ 
get.  Assuming  (which  Mr.  Kennedy  dis¬ 
putes)  that  American  loans  to  certain  coun¬ 
tries  could  so  confine  communism,  it  would 
remain  the  promise  to  the  discontented 
while  our  own  system  was  being  starved  to  a 
point  of  fatal  weakness. 

4.  Therefore,  the  wise  policy  is  to  keep  the 
American  way  of  life  as  strong  as  our  re¬ 
sources  can  make  it,  and  permit  communism 
to  have  its  trial  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
if  that  shall  be  the  fate  or  will  of  certain 
peoples.  In  most  of  these  countries  a  few 
yeai's  will  demonstrate  the  inability  of  com¬ 
munism  to  achieve  its  promises,  while 
throughout  this  period  the  disillusioned  ex¬ 
perimenters  will  be  observing  the  benefits  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  and  most  of  them 
will  then  seek  to  emulate  it. 

5.  With  communism  once  a  demonstrated 
failure,  its  appeal  to  the  unfortunate  and  the 
discontented  will  disappear,  and  the  United 
States  can  then  proceed  to  make  sound  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  rehabilitation  and  eco¬ 
nomic  future  of  those  nations  which  will  form 
an  effective  bulwark  against  the  threat  some 
statesmen  are  now  seeking  to  avert  by  resist¬ 
ance  loans  in  useless  driblets.  These  loans 
at  this  time,  since  the  United  States  could 
not  possibly  supply  enough— and  maintain 
its  system — to  be  effective,  would  accomplish 
their  stated  objective  as  little  as  if  one 
sought  to  make  everyone  prosperous  in  a 
community  of  100,000  persons  by  distributing 
pro  rata  the  $1,000,000  possessed  by  one  citi¬ 
zen  alone. 

6.  In  the  meantime,  however,  while  allow¬ 
ing  those  nations  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
which  want  to  try  communism  to  try  it,  or 
even  have  it  imposed  on  them,  the  United 
States  should  permit  no  people  to  starve:  It 
should  make  loans,  grants,  and  consignments 
to  assure  that.  The  United  States  also  should 
make  it  possible  for  all  nations  that  need 
farm  machinery  to  obtain  it  so  as  to  restore 
themselves  to  the  position  of  being  able  to 
feed  their  own  and  neighboring  populations. 
This  is  the  outline  of  what  Mr.  Kennedy  said 
at  the  Informal  round  table  which  seemed  to 
win  the  approval  of  listeners  who  wield  great 
power  and  influence  in  the  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  community  of  the  United  States  and 
who,  like  the  former  Ambassador,  are  not 
without  their  disciples  in  Congress  and  in 
the  administration.  And  there  is  consider¬ 
able  reason  to  assume  that  the  viewpoint 
will  find  reflection  in  the  debate  that  is  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  country  and  in  Washington 
over  the  implications  of  the  proposed  loan  to 
Greece. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the  crux 
of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  statement  is  that  this 
country  should  remain  strong  and  keep 
the  American  way  of  life  as  strong  as 
our  resources  can  make  it  and  demon¬ 
strate  its  superiority  to  any  other  form 
of  government,  including  communism, 
and  contrasts  this  method  to  that  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  statesmen  who  would  seek 
to  avert  it  by  resistance  loans  in  useless 
driblets. 

Now  Great  Britain  is  exactly  where  she 
stood  before,  or  if  anything  in  an  even 
worse  economic  situation,  and  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  is  prepared  to  come  again 
asking  for  an  even  larger  loan  than  be¬ 
fore. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means 
only  this:  That  on  the  basis  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  specter  we  are  asked  to  finance  every 
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evil  and  self-serving  operation,  and  even 
the  most  brutal  and  reactionary  Nazi- 
like  regime  such  as  I  shall  point  out  is 
present  in  Greece.  We  are  asked  blindly 
to  write  a  blank  check  seeking  to  keep 
bankrupt  outsiders  in  continued  power 
even  when  such  regimes  themselves  have 
been  rejected  by  their  own  people. 

The  fault  I  find  with  all  of  this  is  not 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  helping  some¬ 
one  else  or  even  the  fact  that  we  have 
done  so  to  our  own  immediate  disadvan¬ 
tage.  I  think  I  speak  the  true  mind  of 
the  American  people  when  I  say  that  we 
are  generous  but  that  we  also  are  sen¬ 
sible  to  our  own  larger  interests. 

In  the  end,  we  will  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  for  either  purpose.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  American 
people  are  working  to  produce  this 
wealth  which  is  now  so  lavishly  being 
Spent  over  the  world.  They  will  want  to 
know  and  will  be  entitled  to  know  what 
is  to  be  gained  by  these  actions.  If  my 
mail  and  the  mail  received  by  the  other 
Members  of  this  august  assembly  are  any 
Indication,  the  American  people  are  be¬ 
coming  fed  up.  They  are  overhelmingly 
against  any  more  loans  without  a  clear 
picture  of  the  result  to  be  achieved. 

Even  in  the  face  of  the  massive  Gov¬ 
ernment  propaganda  in  favor  of  the 
present  Greek  loan,  the  mail  received  by 
$11  of  us  indicates  that  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  is  strongly  against  it.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  depression  such  as  that  forecast 
by  the  group  of  experts  who  met  with  Mr. 
Truman,  then  the  temper  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  against  this  sort  of  thing  will 
certainly  rise. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  I  should  again  re¬ 
mind  the  Senate  that  we  are  all  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  American  people,  and  not 
their  masters,  and  in  the  last  analysis 
the  decision  will  be  made  by  the  people 
themselves;  if  necessary,  by  the  election 
of  a  totally  new  group  of  men  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  conduct  of  the  national 
affairs. 

The  evidence  all  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  judgment  of  the  experts  has  been 
faulty  to  the  point  of  absurdity,  and  that 
many  measures  similar  to  the  present  bill 
which  this  body  is  asked  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  pass,  have  in  the  past  been 
presented  to  us  in  the  light  of  half-truths 
which  made  the  subsequent  results  gro¬ 
tesque.  Before  examining  the  Greek  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  light  of  such  information 
as  we  possess,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  to  back  certain  governments,  we  can- 
toot  hand'  them  these  subventions  and 
subsidies  without  taking  responsibility 
for  their  policies  throughout  the  world. 

In  short,  if  we  are  to  give  any  more 
money  to  Britain,  we  must  realize  that 
what  we  are  actually  doing  is  supporting 
all  British  policy  everywhere — their  pol¬ 
icy  in  Ireland,  Palestine,  Greece,  and 
Italy,  their  trade  policy  as  well  as  their 
Marxist  experiment  at  home.  There  is 
no  escape  from  that  simple  fact. 

We  are  supporting  British  policy  in 
Ethiopia,  where  the  British  have  replaced 
the  Italians  as  the  masters;  in  Siam 
which  Britain  recently  has  made  a  new 
colony,  and  in  North  Africa  which  Brit¬ 
ain  appears  to  be  seeking  to  add  indi¬ 
rectly  to  its  already  swollen  Empire. 

We  cannot  make  a  loan  to  Greece  with¬ 
out  estimating  the  character  of  the  gov¬ 


ernment  which  we  are  supporting  and 
without  considering  what  its  own  objec¬ 
tives  might  be.  If  Greece  has  become  a 
British  colony,  as  much  evidence  seems  to 
indicate,  then  we  will  have  to  consider 
our  loan  based  on  this  fact. 

If  Greece  is  ruled  by  a  government 
Which  is  looked  upon  as  the  minion  of  a 
hated  invader  by  its  own  people  and 
which  is  so  weak  and  detested  that  it 
wouldf  all  instantly  if  foreign  troops  were 
withdrawn,  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to 
this  fact,  nor  blind  ourselves  to  the 
shocking  and  dangerous  implications 
which  are  involved. 

At  this  point  I  should  say  that  I  agree 
heartily  with  two  statements  in  the 
President’s  message  covering  this  prob¬ 
lem.  The  first  is  that  “the  foreign 
policy  and  the  national  security  of  this 
country  are  involved,”  and  the  second 
is:  “It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pres¬ 
sures.” 

It  is  in  the  light  of  both  of  these 
statements  that  we  must  examine  the 
the  Greek  situation. 

Whenever  a  government  is  purported 
to  be  so  weak  that  it  would  fall  instantly 
if  foreign  support  were  withdrawn  as  is 
alleged  to  be  the  case  in  reference  to  the 
present  Greek  Government,  grave  suspi¬ 
cions  must  arise  as  to  its  character.  As 
I  have  mentioned  before,  there  is  very 
little  in  the  way  of  absolute  information 
at  hand  as  to  what  is  taking  place  be¬ 
hind  this  facade  of  claims  being  made  in 
reference  to  the  present  loan.  The  facts 
of  the  matter  seem  to  be  that  Greece 
entered  the  war  as  a  republic,  bravely 
striving  to  resist  a  foreign  aggressor. 
She  has  ended  up  as  a  monarchy  reigned 
over  by  a  Hohenzollern  prince  without  a 
drop  of  Greek  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
occupied  by  foreign  troops,  with  its  ad¬ 
ministration  controlled  by  foreign 
sources. 

This  is  precisely  the  definition  of 
armed  conquest,  no  matter  how  it  is 
covered  up  or  presented.  If  such  a  con¬ 
dition  were  true  in  America  today  there 
would  be  continuous  turmoil  and  deter¬ 
mined  revolt  against  it  by  people  who 
would  not  consider  themselves  as  Com¬ 
munists,  but  as  patriots. 

According  to  a  long  series  of  dis¬ 
patches  by  Robert  Conway,  the  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  the  present  royalist  regime  in 
Greece  is  one  of  the  most  repressive  in 
history.  It  is  fascist  and  nazi  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  is  cordially  detested  by  the  Greek 
people.  It  rules  not  with  the  support  of 
the  people,  but  by  force  of  arms  and  out¬ 
side  intervention.  I  quote  Mr.  Conway 
not  only  because  he  is  a  distinguished 
journalist,  but  because  no  one  could  ac¬ 
cuse  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  being  a 
pro-Communist  newspaper.  The  stories 
of  butcheries  and  suppression  as  well  as 
the  most  extreme  corruption  which  Mr. 
Conway  gives  in  his  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  present  Greek  Government  indicate 
why  the  people  of  Greece,  or  any  other 
free  people,  would  hate  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  and  would  do  their  best  to  over¬ 
throw  it. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that 
a  brave  and  gallant  people  like  the 


Greeks  would  suddenly  go  Communist. 
It  is  fairer  to  assume  that  they  will  be¬ 
come  Communist  or  turn  to  some  other 
radical  expedient  in  order  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  a  vicious  and  unwanted  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  suppressing  all  human 
liberties,  reducing  Greek  economic  life 
to  chaos,  and  allowing  a  corrupt  and. 
venal  class  of  royalists  to  fatten  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  people’s  miseries. 

I  understand  that  there  are  fewer  than 
18,000  valid  Communists  in  Greece. 
This  may  be  compared  to  more  than 
100,000  in  Britain  itself. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
huge  forces  in  Greece  which  resent  the 
policies  of  the  present  Government  and 
do  their  best  to  overthrow  it.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  among  the  opposition,  according 
to  George  Weller,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  correspondent,  are  such 
highly  conservative  individuals  as  the 
leading  financier  Emmanuel  Tsouderos 
and  the  venerable  statesman  Themisto- 
cles  Sophoneis,  both  ex-Premiers  and 
both  bitter  anti-Communists. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  when  the 
British  moved  into  Greece  they  not  only 
sent  an  armed  force  to  suppress  the  Re¬ 
publican  elements,  but  lavishly  expended 
huge  amounts  in  gold  to  seat  the  present 
decadent  royalty  and  their  retinue.  Mr. 
Churchill  cabled  Gen.  Roland  M.  Scobie, 
the  British  commander  in  Greece,  as 
follows: 

Do  not  hesitate  to  act  as  if  you  were  in 
a  conquered  city.  *  •  *  You  should  not 

hesitate  to  open  fire  on  any  armed  male  in 
the  Greek  Capital  who  assails  the  authority 
of  the  British  or  of  Greeks  who  are  collabo¬ 
rating  with  the  British.  Keep  and  dominate 
Athens. 

In  this  tragic  story  of  the  destruction 
of  Republican  and  free  institutiofis  the 
British,  and  the  Greek  minions  they  sup¬ 
port,  went  the  whole  way.  Liberties 
were  as  ruthlessly  suppressed  as  in  Nazi 
Europe.  Men  were  shot  out  of  hand. 
Even  the  low  scale  of  wages  paid  by  the 
Germans  were  arbitrarily  diminished. 
To  understand  the  caliber  of  the  present 
administration  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  that  in  addition  to  the  guerrillas 
operating  in  the  north,  some  30,000 
Greeks  are  in  jail  under  the  new 
thought-control  lav/  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  Japanese  law  by  which 
men  were  jailed  for  thinking  dangerous 
thoughts. 

The  present  Greek  Minister  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  Napoleon  Zervas,  was 
pro-Nazi  during  the  war.  Fredericka, 
the  present  Greek  Queen,  a  Hohenzollern, 
was  notorious  for 1  her  openly  expressed 
pro-Nazi  views. 

The  condition  of  the  Greek  people  by 
and  large  is  miserably  bad,  with  a 
Romanofflike  aristocracy  subsisting  on 
graft,  rigid  supression  of  human  rights, 
and  an  almost  total  indifference  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  their  country. 

These  are  facts  which  should  be 
brought  out  into  the  open.  They  involve 
not  only  a  collapse  of  the  Greek  econ¬ 
omy,  but  a  cynical  indifference  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  rights  of  humanity.  They  seem  to 
involve,  further,  the  total  exploitation 
of  the  brave  little  country  of  Greece  by 
a  foreign  government  for  its  own  pur¬ 
poses  with  a  complete  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  the  Greek  people.  If,  for  exam- 
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its  and  conduct  a  massive  public-rela¬ 
tions  campaign  which  has  been  influen¬ 
tial  in  creating  a  totally  false  picture  of 
the  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  situation. 

The  entire  Turko-Greek  situation  is 
tied  up  directly  with  the  business  of  oil. 
It  becomes  not  a  quest  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity  or  even  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  same  old  interna¬ 
tional  quest  for  profits  and  for  the  power 
which  this  type  of  economic  buccaneer¬ 
ing  gives. 

I  point  out,  for  example,  that  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  British,  with  our  con¬ 
sent  and  support,  are  keeping  alive  in 
Arabia  one  of  the  most  ridiculously  des¬ 
potic  regimes  ever  seen  on  this  planet. 
It  is  the  reason  for  the  difficulties  now 
experienced  in  Palestine  where  patriots 
are  being  hanged  as  gangsters.  It  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  forced  to  pay  out  of 
our  national  exchequer  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintaining  the  many  hundred 
thousand  Jewish  displaced  persons  in 
the  concentration  camps  of  Europe  since 
Britain  will  not  allow  them  to  be  evacu¬ 
ated  to  the  country  of  their  choice  to 
Which  legally  they  have  the  right  to  go. 

I  There  are  in  Palestine  120,000  highly 
mechanized  British  troops  whose  major 
purpose  is  to  keep  the  Jews  out.  The 
British  are  maintaining  there  the  best 
organized  anti-Semetic  regime  which 
has  existed  in  modern  times  outside  of 
the  Hitler  regime. 

Why  would  it  not  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  have  removed  these 
troops  and  the  vast  expenditures  in¬ 
volved  and  allow  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to 
defend  that  country  themselves  as  they 
desire  to  do,  and,  incidentally,  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  now 
confronting  Europe? 

The  British  maintain  a  heavy  military 
establishment  in  North  Ireland,  which 
the  Irish  claim  is  entirely  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  island  from  its  appointed 
destiny  of  unity  and  freedom.  Other 
British  troops  are  elsewhere  in  the  world 
and  at  a  great  cost  to  the  starving  British 
people  in  addition  to  the  10,000  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  figure  I  received,  are 
in  Greece. 

Why  cannot  these  troops  be  moved  to 
Greece  is  the  Greek  people  desire  for¬ 
eign  intervention?  They  are  not  wanted 
in  the  present  places  where  they  are  sta¬ 
tioned  any  more  than  the  Soviet  troops 
are  wanted  in  Poland  or  Bulgaria. 

Here  I  come  to  the  most  important 
point  which  I  shall  make  today.  It  is 
more  serious  even  than  the  huge  sums  of 
money  which  must  be  involved  in  the 
kind  of  policy  which  we  are  formulating. 
If  this  policy  is  in  reality  an  oil  policy. 
We  must  investigate  with  a  view  of  what 
is  good  for  America  and  not  for  a  limited 
group  of  individuals.  Certainly  we  are 
pot  interested  in  the  support  of  some- 
dying  empire  whose  whole  purpose  is  de¬ 
industrialization  in  other  countries  in 
order  to  exploit  them  for  its  own  profit. 

If  the  oil  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East 
has  any  value  to  us  at  all  as  a  nation,  it 
is  solely  because  in  time  of  war  we  will 
require  it  for  our  Army  and  Navy.  In 
times  of  peace  we  can  purchase  it,  any¬ 
way,  on  the  open  market. 

This  brings  us  squarely  to  the  military 
realities  which  it  appears  to  me  run  con¬ 


trary  to  our  present  blind  backing  of 
British  policy. 

These  realities  are  simple,  and  any 
sound  military  man  can  tell  how  far  we 
could  go  in  defending  this  area. 

British  policy  throughout  the  world 
wherever  it  exists  is  that  of  deindustrial¬ 
ization.  Britain  depends  on  its  exports, 
particularly  of  low-level  commodities. 
She  requires  assured  sources  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  assured  markets.  Wherever 
the  Empire  reaches,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Dominions,  who  can  look  out  for 
themselves,  and  who  would  not  submit  to 
such  a  process,  the  first  element  of  con¬ 
sideration  is  always  the  welfare  of  Great 
Britain,  and  no  other.  Regardless  of 
whether  Britain  rules  directly  or  through 
military  and  civil  commissions,  as  in 
Ethiopia,  Iraq,  and  Greece,  the  policy  is 
one  of  privilege  for  British  exports  and 
deindustrialization  as  far  as  local  manu¬ 
facture  is  concerned.  This  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  reason,  which  I  believe  to  be  behind 
the  present  British  policy  in  Palestine, 
where  the  economic  competition  of  the 
Jews  is  feared. 

The  factor  which  results  is  that  of  ab¬ 
solute  vulnerability  throughout  the  Near 
East  and  Middle  East.  In  none  of  the 
Arab  countries  is  there  either  industry 
or  modern  organization  of  any  kind.  If 
a  rebellion  takes  place  in  Iraq,  it  is  put 
down  by  British  troops,  not  by  the  Iraq- 
ian  Army.  When  Egypt  was  invaded  by 
the  German-Italian  forces  not  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  soldier  fired  a  shot  in  defense  of  the 
country. 

Modern  wars  are  fought  on  industry 
and  require  some  86  tons  per  month,  I 
am  told,  to  keep  every  fighting  man  in 
the  field  for  every  month  that  he  is  there. 
Either  these  materials,  which  include  not 
only  weapons  but  pharmaceuticals  and 
all  the  other  materials  needed  in  war, 
must  be  provided  locally  or  they  must  be 
shipped  great  distances  from  America 
and  from  Britain. 

That  the  Greek  Army  could  stop  the 
Russians  for  even  half  a  week  is  an  un- 
amusing  joke.  As  far  as  the  present 
Arab  armies  of  the  Near  East  and  Middle 
East  are  concerned,  they  could  not  with¬ 
stand  the  Russian  war  machine  for  12 
hours.  They  have  neither  organization, 
discipline,  training,  nor  industry  of  any 
kind.  Moreover,  their  rulers  are  despots 
who  were  sympathetic  with  the  Germans 
during  the  last  war,  and  will  make  com¬ 
mon  purpose  with  other  dictators  rather 
than  lose  their  preferred  position. 

The  strength  of  these  forces  may  be 
indicated  by  the  following  sample  facts: 
When  Iraq  rebelled  and  went  into  World 
War  II  on  the  German  side,  the  entire 
country  was  retaken  by  one  company 
of  mixed  Hebrew  troops  from  Palestine 
and  British  colonials.  When  Ibn  Saud 
attempted  to  invade  Trans-Jordan  in 
1924,  his  entire  army  was  routed  and  put 
into  ignominious  flight  by  half  a  dozen 
British  airplanes. 

On  the  Russian  side  of  the  Middle 
East  is  being  erected  the  largest  industry 
in  Asia,  specifically  in  Turkestan.  If  a 
war  were  to  occur,  no  power  under 
heaven  could  prevent  them  from  going 
through  that  territory  like  a  knife  cut¬ 
ting  through  butter,  taking  the  oil  terri¬ 
tories  at  their  convenience. 


If,  then,  our  military  were  to  depend 
upon  the  oil  we  would  be  in  the  same 
dangerous  position  that  we  were  in  when 
the  Japanese  took  away  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
rubber  and  tin  of  the  East  Indies. 

The  military  situation  would  mean 
that  we  would  have  to  ship  all  the  way 
from  America,  over  some  four  or  five 
thousand  miles  of  tortuous  supply  lines, 
the  main  bulk  of  our  supplies,  everything 
required  to  maintain  our  armies  in  the 
field,  even  including  the  packaged  food 
supplies.  It  is  this  element  of  distance 
alone  which  would  force  us  into  the  most 
difficult  of  situations. 

If,  in  the  alleged  name  of  freedom,  the 
United  States  is  to  directly  associate 
itself  with  such  destructive  processes  as 
those  to  which  I  am  calling  attention, 
we  shall  earn,  not  the  love  and  fealty  of 
these  people,  but  their  hatred.  We  shall 
then  be  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
attempting  to  force  the  allegiance  of 
these  peoples  to  our  common  cause  at 
the  point  of  guns.  The  British  are  dis¬ 
covering  how  ineffective  that  is  in  India, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  elsewhere.  We 
shall  undergo  an  identical  experience. 

I  have  no  objection  to  going  into 
Greece  or  anywhere  else  if  we  do  so  with 
the  consent  of  the  peoples  involved,  and 
not  as  a  matter  of  backing  repressive 
and  antihumanist  regimes  against  which 
every  American  would  rebel  if  they  were 
forced  upon  him.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
free  election  of  the  Greek  people  along 
standards  such  as  those  we  can  envisage, 
and  free  of  intimidation  from  foreign 
troops  and  local  quisling  collaborators, 
then  we  can  go  into  Greece  as  friends 
dealing  with  a  truly  democratic  and 
representative  Greek  Government  which, 
by  its  very  existence,  will  put  the  pres¬ 
ent  resistance  to  an  end.  Then  we  shall 
be  creating  a  sound  and  reasoned  situa¬ 
tion  conducive  to  the  best  welfare  of  both 
the  Greek  and  American  people.  But 
that  is  not  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
at  the  present  time. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  offered,  I  am 
compelled  to  argue  against  the  commit¬ 
ments  to  which  the  administration  is 
asking  our  consent.  I  regard  them  as 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  the  future 
of  free  men,  and  a  mistaken  policy  of  the 
first  magnitude.  I  regard  them  not  only 
as  a  step  toward  war,  but  as  playing 
directly  into  the  hands  of  our  chosen 
opponents. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  with  such 
clarity  our  complete  lack  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  policy  as  the  recent  revelation  of 
our  recent  shipments  of  goods  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  Russia,  the  nation  that  we  are 
now  asked  to  stop  at  the  Greek  border. 

On  Friday,  April  18,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg]  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  very  interesting  and  revealing 
list  of  articles  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  following  VJ-day  and  prior  to 
December  31,  1946,  and  a  list  of  equip¬ 
ment  yet  to  be  shipped  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

We  find  that  we  shipped  $233,000,000 
worth  of  equipment  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  fol¬ 
lowing  VJ-day,  which  included  power 
transmission  and  conversion  and  gen¬ 
erating  equipment,  pumps,  mine  and 
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quarry  machinery,  cranes,  machine  tools, 
locomotives,  and  many  things  that  we 
were  unable  to  purchase  in  this  country. 

We  also  find  that  $16,696,000  worth  of 
such  equipment,  including  oil-refinery 
equipment  suitable  for  manufacturing 
high-octane  gas,  is  on  the  schedule,  and 
is  yet  to  be  shipped  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  All 
of  this  is  being  done  while  the  President 
is  making  a  plea  to  this  body  for  money 
and  material  to  train  an  army  to  stop 
Russia. 

It  savors  of  the  old  pre-World  War  n 
policy  of  furnishing  scrap  iron  and  oil 
to  Japan  prior  to  her  entry  into  that 
conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  list  of  such  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  18,  page  3816. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  articles  shipped  after  VJ-day  and  up 
to  December  31,  1946,  were  as  follows: 


Machine  tools _ * _ $40,  850,  000 

Steam  locomotives  (Russian 

gage) _  30,634,000 

Generator  sets _  22,  800,  000 

Cranes,  derricks,  hoists,  etc _  8, 129,  000 

Electric  rotating  equipment _  8,  633,  000 

Marine  engines _  6,  824,  000 

Canned  tushonka _  4, 054,  000 

Pumps _  4,  620, 000 

Crushing  equipment _  4, 135,  000 

Valves  and  fittings _  5, 114,  000 

Gas-producing  equipment _  4,  177,  000 

Secondary  metal-forming  ma¬ 
chinery  _  4,  956,  000 

Diesel  electric  locomotives  (Rus¬ 
sian  gage) _  3,001,000 

Industrial  trucks  and  tractors —  3,  768,  000 

Fan  and  blower  equipment _  3, 182,  000 

Power  transmission  equipment.  3, 162,  000 

Power  conversion  equipment _  3,117,000 

Rolling  mills  and  equipment _  3,  372,  000 

Mine  and  quarry  machinery _  3,  690,  000 

Insulated  wire  and  cable _  3,  765,  000 

Bearings _  2,  893,  000 

Metal  melting  and  heating  fur¬ 
naces _ 2,  079,  000 

Welding  machinery _  2,  965,  000 

Metal  cutting  tools _  2,  289,  000 

Mine-type  locomotives _  2,  085,  000 

Leather _  2,  117,  000 

Various  industrial  equipment 

and  materials _  46,  589,  000 


Total _  233,000,000 


The  equipment  remaining  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Soviet  Government  under  the 
agreement  is  made  up  as  follows: 
Oil-refinery  equipment  to  expand 
refineries  shipped  to  the  U.  S. 

S.  R.  before  the  cessation  of 


hostilities  Sept.  2,  1945 _ $6,  972,  000 

Mine  hoists _  3,058,000 

Locomotive  storage  batters _  1,  777,  000 

Power  equipment _  1,272,000 

Electrical  equipment _  945,  000 

Mining  equipment _  674,  000 

Electric  motors  and  controllers _  350,000 

Miscellaneous  machinery  and 

equipment _  1,  648,  000 


Total  _  16,696,000 


Payment  for  articles  covered  by  the  "pipe 
line”  agreement  as  set  forth  above  is  to  be 
made  over  a  period  of  30  years  ending  in 
1975,  with  interest  at  2%  percent  per  annum. 
The  first  payment  of  interest  will  be  due 
July  1,  1947.  The  first  payment  of  principal 
will  be  due  July  1,  1954. 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
moment  the  Russians  are  economically 
weak.  They  are  having  their  own 
troubles  at  home.  Those  are  hidden  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain  of  which  so  much 
has  been  spoken,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  those 
troubles. 

Our  present  action,  if  we  are  to  sup¬ 
port  this  unwholesome  crew  of  Greek  re¬ 
actionaries,  will  only  serve  to  harden  the 
Russians  against  us  and  to  prevent  any 
moderate  elements  which  may  exist 
among  the  Russian  hierarchy  from  being 
heard.  Perhaps  the  greatest  single  serv¬ 
ice  done  for  the  Russian  Red  Revolution 
was  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  British 
troops  and  British  support  of  such  royal¬ 
ist  reactionary  gangs  as  those  of  Denkin, 
Baron  Wraveell,  and  Semenoff.  The  net 
effect  was  to  consolidate  all  of  Russia  be¬ 
hind  the  Red  banner  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  claim  for  a  moment  that  we 
should  sit  inert  in  a  world  beset  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  danger.  I  only  claim  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  either  too  little  or 
too  much;  that  we  have  no  right  to  back 
Fascist  dynasties  against  the  wishes  of 
peoples  involved;  and  that  if  it  is  our 
intention  to  operate  independent  of  the 
sound  moral  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded,  we  shall  lose  the 
support  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
now  are  looking  to  us  for  leadership  out 
of  this  great  morass. 

I  claim  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  general  master  plan  in  support 
of  our  security,  in  which  our  objectives 
will  be  made  really  clear,  the  total  ex¬ 
penditures  estimated,  and  the  pathway 
down  which  the  American  people  are  to 
travel  completely  shown. 

Anything  else  than  this  is  inept,  and 
will  leave  us  floundering.  The  result  will 
be  war — not  a  short  war,  but  a  long  war. 
If  it  is  necessary,  we  will  not  flinch  from 
the  necessity;  but  if  we  can  avoid  it,  it 
is  the  goal  of  common  sense  to  do  so. 
Above  all,  we  should  not  drift  into  it  or 
be  pushed  into  it  by  the  selfish  interest 
of  those  whose  attitude  toward  common 
humanity  is  as  much  to  be  criticized  as 
that  of  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin.  Mr. 
President,  the  possibility  of  threatened 
war  must  not  be  surveyed  lightly.  If  this 
possibility  truly  exists,  all  our  actions 
must  be  carefully  blueprinted  as  being 
the  most  pressing  obligation  of  the 
United  States  Republic.  '  It  cannot  be 
approached  piecemeal.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  invite  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  you  that 
the  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  take  our 
time  and  to  formulate  an  American  pol¬ 
icy  which  must  be  a  coordinated  national 
and  international  procedure  predicated 
upon  remaining  a  strong  nation  and  as¬ 
sisting  and  encouraging  the  other  54 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation  to  improve  their  condition  and 
way  of  life  and,  for  those  who  care  to 
reach  our  standard  of  living,  to  furnish 
them  the  know-how  necessary  to  im¬ 
prove  their  industrial  status. 

But  I  also  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  rush 
blindly  into  foreign  countries  without 
the  necessary  information  upon  which  to 
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predicate  a  sound  policy,  and  it  is  not 
the  time  to  make  random  commitments 
throughout  the  world  until  such  a  policy, 
geared  to  our  domestic  economy,  has 
been  formed  and  agreed  upon. 

We  have  been  forced  into  two  World 
Wars  without  any  clear  idea  of  where 
we  were  going.  Now  is  the  time  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen;  and  if  we  are  going  into 
a  third  World  War,  let  our  action  be 
taken  after  full  consideration  and  un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  is  in  furtherance  of 
an  American  policy  formulated  by  Amer¬ 
icans  and  for  Americans. 

MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
will  recess  today  until  11  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  to  have  a  hearing  tomor¬ 
row,  which  was  previously  scheduled, 
which  will  run  to  12  o’clock.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
may  be  permitted  to  stay  in  session  to¬ 
morrow  during  the  Senate  session  if  the 
Senate  shall  meet  at  11  o’clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  is  entered. 
MEETING  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDU¬ 
CATION  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Senate  shall  recess  until  11  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  permitted  to  sit  until  12  o’clock,  if 
necessary,  to  complete  the  hearings  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  have  come 
to  Washington  for  this  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment,  to  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  proper  place,  the  same  being  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  legislation. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  never 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  have  the 
American  people  and  the  United  States 
Senate  faced  an  issue  more  grave  and 
far-reaching  than  confronts  us  here  to¬ 
day  in  the  proposed  Greek  and  Turkish 
so-called  loan.  In  making  this  state¬ 
ment  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

This  is  no  mere  financial  arrangement 
or  relief  project.  It  is  a  military  adven¬ 
ture.  This  is  a  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  an  entirely  new  foreign 
policy  of  such  magnitude  and  potentiali¬ 
ties  that  every  honest  American  man  and 
woman  is  compelled  to  the  deepest  soul- 
searching  in  its  consideration.  It  is  a 
question  which  causes  us — and  I  include 
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myself — to  lie  awake  nights  striving  and 
praying  for  the  ability  to  foresee  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consequences  should  the  Congress 
accept  or  reject  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  both  sides  of  this  problem — 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  both 
sides  of  the  problem.  Who  here  has  any 
clear  conception  of  what  course  we 
should  take  based  on  any  knowledge  of 
what  the  results  will  be? 

Even  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
VandenbercI,  who,  of  all  Members  of 
Congress,  has  the  most  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  problem,  has  frankly  stated 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  no  one  can  be 
dogmatic  in  determining  which  is  the 
wiser  course  to  pursue.  He  says,  fur¬ 
ther,  “It  is  only  a  guess,  and  your  guess 
is  as  good  as  mine.” 

The  Senate  has  a  profound  respect  for 
the  integrity  and  the  ability  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  chairman,  but 
this  is  a  question  upon  which  honest 
men — even  bosom  friends — may  divide 
and  divide  completely. 

It  is  proposed  that  we  turn  our  backs 
upon  all  of  the  warning,  upon  all  of  the 
advice,  upon  all  the  policies  of  such 
architects  of  American  statesmanship  as 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  They  found  it  to  America’s 
advantage  to  remain  free  from  foreign 
entanglements.  That  policy  has  brought 
us  to  greatness  in  160  years.  We  are 
searching  here  for  some  glimmer  of  the 
results  that  will  flow  from  the  action  the 
Senate  is  about  to  take  on  the  pending 
measure. 

If  we  intend  to  force  the  iron  curtain 
of  Soviet  concealment  back  to  the  borders 
of  Russia,  how  will  it  be  accomplished? 

If  it  is  our  intention  to  prevent  the 
iron  curtain  from  extending  over  all  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  Poland,  honest  little  Finland, 
Rumania,  Estonia,  and  all  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  already  been  encircled 
by  that  iron  curtain?  Are  we  going  to 
attempt  to  free  them  in  order  that  they, 
too,  may  know  the  blessings  of  the  four 
freedoms?  The  American  people  and  the 
Senate  are  justified  in  asking  what  is  to 
be  our  action  in  that  connection. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  $400,000,000 
grant  to  Greece  and  Turkey  is  the  first 
of  what  will  be  many  demands  upon  the 
United  States  Treasury  from  more  than 
a  score  of  other  nations  including  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  China, 

How  much,  eventually,  is  such  a  policy 
to  cost  the  American  taxpayers?  One 
estimate  is  found  in  the  Kiplinger  letter 
on  national  affairs  dated  Saturday,  April 
12,  in  which  it  was  stated: 

The.  State  Department  is  working  fever¬ 
ishly  on  a  big-scale  plan  for  an  economic- 
diplomatic  offensive  going  right  up  to  Rus¬ 
sia’s  borders,  even  to  Hungary  and  Rumania. 
*  *  *  The  object  is  to  prevent  them  from 

cracking  up;  keep  Russia  from  moving  in. 
Amount,  ten  to  fifteen  billions,  preliminary 
estimate  next  2  years. 

The  American  people  will  have  to  sweat 
and  toil  to  produce  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  which  will  be  sent  abroad  under 
such  a  policy,  just  as  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  will  do  the  fighting  if  war  eventuates 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Senate. 
These  so-called  loans  will  never  be  re¬ 


paid,  and  I  think  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  some  knowledge  of  how 
many  billions  of  dollars  we  will  finally 
distribute  abroad. 

If  we  undertake  the  proposed  course, 
it  will  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
our  domestic  economy.  Such  spending 
will  drain  the  United  States  of  goods, 
services,  and  rapidly  dwindling  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  which,  once  exported,  will  never 
return  again.  The  $400,000,000  is  but 
the  first  cost.  The  results  will  be  scar¬ 
city  of  products,  sustained  high  prices, 
inflation,  higher  taxes,  and  the  poor  will 
be  the  hardest  hit. 

I  would  feel  easier  if  I  could  be  sure 
any  enduring  good  would  come  from 
these  sacrifices,  but  I  have  heard  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  go  on  record  to 
say  the  sacrifices  will  bring  shch  desired 
results.  The  best  we  hear  is  that  “one 
guess  is  as  good  as  another.”  I  am  ap¬ 
prehensive,  because  even  the  supporters 
of  the  pending  measure  condemn  it  as 
filled  with  uncertainties,  unforeseeable 
possibilities  for  disaster,  and  then  almost 
with  an  attitude  of  futility  say  they  will 
have  to  support  it. 

If  we  embark  upon  this  program,  we 
will  have  to  employ  imperialistic  meth¬ 
ods;  we  will  have  to  send  swarms  of 
American  commissions  abroad  to  super¬ 
vise  the  expenditure  of  such  money,  to 
prevent  its  waste,  and  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  use  it  for 
communistic  ends. 

For  myself,  I  should  want  that  done. 
If  the  measure  is  passed,  it  should  be 
made  crystal  clear  that  there  will  be  an 
accounting  so  that  we  will  be  informed 
exactly  where  and  for  what  purposes  the 
money  is  spent.  The  utmost  care  should 
be  exercised  to  see  that  the  money  and 
materials  do  not  finally  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  against  whom  the  loan  is 
directed. 

If  we  intend  by  this  method  to  stop 
the  march  of  communism,  let  us  first  say 
so  frankly  to  the  American  people.  Let 
us  tell  them  that  the  $400,000,000  is  the 
first  installment  of  appropriations  that 
will  run  into  billions  of  dollars  in  the  next 
2  years ;  and  let  us  tell  them  further  that 
we  should  prepare  for  whatever  future 
military  eventualities  may  flow  from 
such  a  course. 

If  we  are  going  to  organize  and  finance 
the  world  for  American  ideals  and  free¬ 
dom,  let  us  face  frankly  and  realistically 
what  the  cost  will  be;  what  the  potential 
dangers  are;  how  we  may  become  in¬ 
volved;  and  what  may  happen  to  us  in 
the  process.  Let  us  not  do  it  blindly  or 
by  subterfuge.  We  know  now  the  results 
of  having  drifted,  without  clear  purpose, 
into  World  War  II.  We  now  know  we 
were  in  that  war  18  months  before  the 
White  House  admitted  that  a  state  of  war 
existed. 

It  is  a  tragic  situation  that  after  our 
sacrifices  in  two  world  wars  to  uphold 
freedom  that  we  are  now  confronted  by 
what  proponents  admit  is  a  choice  of  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  desire  to  discuss 
these  problems  in  detail,  to  analyze  this 
proposal  and  to  clarify,  if  poss'ble,  some 
of  its  dangerous  obscurities. 

In  the  last  election,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  issued  a  clear-cut  mandate  to  their 
elected  representatives  in  both  Houses 


of  Congress  to  repudiate  the  New  Deal 
bureaucracy;  to  put  an  end  to  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  governmental  controls;  to  root 
out  communism  at  home;  and  to  put  an 
end  to  appeasement  policies  in  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  Russia.  There  were  others, 
but  certanily  those  were  included  in  the 
mandate. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  on  five 
specific  occasions,  I  have  sought  to  crys- 
talize  attention  on  the  long-existent  con¬ 
fusion  in  our  domestic  and  foreign  poli¬ 
cies.  I  hoped,  thereby,  to  stimulate  ef¬ 
forts  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  America  was  being  de¬ 
liberately  sabotaged  and  betrayed  by 
Communist  fifth  columnists  at  home  and 
abroad,  or  whether  our  policies  simply 
were  suicidal  in  themselves. 

On  September  24,  1945, 1  read  into  the 
Record  the  reasons  I  opposed  the  con¬ 
firmation  and  nomination  of  Dean  Ache- 
son  as  Under  Secretary  of  State.  I  did 
so  because  I  could  not  find  out  from  Mr. 
Acheson  how  American  interests  were  to 
be  protected  in  the  implementation  of 
the  commitments  which  were  being 
made,  and  the  policies  being  carried  out. 

On  October  22,  1945,  I  sought  similar 
information  concerning  the  policies  Mr. 
Braden  had  been  carrying  out  in  South 
America.  Again  I  could  not  get  any  light 
on  how  American  interests  were  being 
protected  by  those  who  were  adminis¬ 
tering  our  policies  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere.  «. 

On  November  28,  1945,  I  submitted 
Senate  Resolution  197,  to  investigate  the 
State  Department.  That  was  after  Am¬ 
bassador  Hurley  openly  charged  that — 

The  professional  Foreign  Service  men  in 
the  State  Department  sided  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  armed  party  and  the  imperialist  bloc 
of  nations  whose  policy  it  was  to  keep  China 
divided  against  itself. 

On  January  29,  1946,  for  myself  and  on 
behalf  of  several  other  Senators,  I  sub¬ 
mitted  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
5.  It  provided  for  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  investigate  claims  that  our 
policies  in  occupied  Germany  were  forc¬ 
ing  starvation  and  the  steady  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  already  subhuman  living  stand¬ 
ards;  that  our  policies  were  creating  such 
chaos  and  despair  as  to  drive  Germany 
directly  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  The 
administration  did  not  consider  that  re¬ 
quest. 

On  February  15, 1946,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  on  be¬ 
half  of  himself,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Gurney],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Brooks],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Reed],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Willis],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Cordon],  and  myself 
offered  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  231)  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  President  to  give  us  detailed 
information  on  our  economic  commit¬ 
ments  in  foreign  countries.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  was  again  renewed  in  an  up-to-date 
manner  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Butler],  by  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  103,  on  April  9,  1947.  Up  to  this 
moment,  we  have  not  had  any  response 
from  those  responsible  for  our  relations 
abroad. 

Again,  on  July  31,  1946, 1  asked  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  Senate  Resolution  197,  calling  for 
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an  investigation  of  the  State  Department. 
I  substantiated  my  charge  that  this  in¬ 
vestigation  was  more  desperately  needed 
than  ever  with  a  documentation  of  the 
facts  and  the  consequences  of  the  policies 
this  administration  had  been  pursuing 
all  over  the  world.  This  documentation 
stands  unchallenged  to  this  very  day. 

I  have  taken  the  time  of  the  Senate 
for  this  brief  review  of  my  position  for 
these  reasons: 

A  bipartisan  moratorium  on  any  Rus¬ 
sian  talk  in  both  Houses  had  been  urged 
upon  us.  A  United  Nations  Board  of 
Commissioners,  which  had  been  set  up  on 
December  19, 1946,  was  trying  desperately 
to  arrive  at  a  judicious  and  impartial 
determination  of  the  causes  and  cures  of 
the  Greek  crisis.  We  were  currently  en¬ 
gaged  in  peace  negotiations  with  our 
alleged  peace-loving  allies,  yet — out  of 
the  clear  sky,  on  March  12,  1947 — Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  charged  Russia  with  being 
a  world  aggressor.  He  demanded  the  re¬ 
vival  and  extension  of  lend-lease  powers 
to  carry  out  a  policy  which  I  call  armed 
intervention,  on  a  global  basis,  in  an  all- 
out  war  on  communism. 

Here  are  the  President’s  own  words : 

At  the  present  moment  in  world  history 
nearly  every  nation  must  choose  between 
alternative  ways  of  life.  The  choice  is  too 
often  not  a  free  one. 

One  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of 
the  maority,  and  is  distinguished  by  free  in¬ 
stitutions,  representative  government,  free 
elections,  guaranties  of  individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  and  freedom 
from  political  oppression. 

The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the 
will  of  a  minority  forcibly  imposed  upon  the 
majority.  It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  a  controlled  press  and  radio,  fixed  elec¬ 
tions,  and  the  suppression  of  personal 
freedoms. 

The  President  said  further: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

No  less  a  person  than  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  says  this  belated  action 
by  the  President  is  a  long  overdue  answer 
to  the  people’s  mandate  of  the  last  elec¬ 
tion;  he  declares  the  President’s  stated 
objective  of  combating  communism  at 
home  and  abroad  receives  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  all  real  Americans, 
but  he  laments  the  methods  by  which  the 
President  has  maneuvered  Congress  into 
its  present  position  as  methods  which 
merely  continue  the  "government  by 
crisis  technique.” 

When  he  reported  from  the  committee 
Senate  bill  938,  to  provide  asistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  in  his  speech  at  that  time 
said: 

It  Is  regrettable  that  policies  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  could  not  have  more  time  for  con¬ 
sideration.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter 
until  we  were  called  to  the  White  House  on 
February  27.  It  is  unfortunate  when  such 
important  decisions  have  to  be  made,  on  a 
crisis  basis.  *  *  *  The  truth  of  the  mat¬ 

ter  is  that  even  though  we  had  months  of 
study  at  our  command,  Congress  does  not 
have  an  unprejudiced  chance  to  exercise 
truly  independent  and  objective  judgments 
in  such  circumstances  as  we  here  confront. 
*  *  *  Congress  does  not  enjoy  original 

jurisdiction  in  foreign  relations.  That  is  the 


prerogative  of  the  Chief  Executive.  We  come 
in,  usually,  only  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when 
our  choice  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
want  to  halt  the  spread  around  the  world 
of  the  evil  Communist  totalitarian  tyr¬ 
anny.  But  there  is  no  enthusiasm,  ap¬ 
parently,  no  confidence,  in  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  implement  this 
so-called  Truman  doctrine. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  himself 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  on  the  Senate  floor  the  other 
day,  this  is  “an  unhappy  and  sickening 
moment.” 

Mr.  President,  it  serves  no  good  purpose 
to  becloud  the  issue  by  continuing  to  as¬ 
sert  that  the  implications  of  the  Truman 
doctrine  merely  extend  precedents  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  past.  We 
have  heard  that  said  many  times  in  re¬ 
cent  days. 

On  March  25,  1947,  David  Lawrence 
wrote  under  the  title  “Truman’s  Greek 
Policy  Is  Based  on  Precedents”: 

What  President  Truman  said  a  fortnight 
ago  to  Congress  may  be  compared  with  what 
the  late  President  Wilson  told  Congress  when 
America  entered  World  War  I: 

“The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  de¬ 
mocracy  *  *  *  and  we  shall  fight  for 

the  things  which  we  have  'always  carried 
nearest  our  hearts — for  democracy,  for  the 
right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  governments,  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations, 
for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such 
a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace 
and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world 
Itself  at  last  free.’’ 

What  President  Truman  has  so  coura¬ 
geously  done  is  to  reaffirm  in  peacetime  the 
basis  for  which  America  fought  two  wars. 

Mr.  President,  such  assertions  as  these 
are  staggering  in  their  implications. 
The  basic  implication  of  the  Truman 
doctrine  is  that  it  will  compel  the  return 
to  and  the  perpetuation  of  wartime  con¬ 
ditions  and  controls. 

In  both  instances,  in  1917  and  in  1941, 
we  abandoned  our  democratic  processes; 
we  set  up  the  Presidency  as  a  virtual 
dictatorship.  At  this  very  moment  we 
are  struggling  desperately  to  repair  the 
damage  that  has  been  done  to  our  own 
form  of  government,  and  our  own  way 
of  life. 

To  use  our  military  intervention  in 
1917  and  in  1941  as  precedents  for  the 
continuation  of  a  perpetual  state  of  war 
emergency  and  government  by  control 
and  crisis,  which  is  implicit  in  the  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine,  to  me  would  be  suicidal. 

That  the  Truman  doctrine  would  re¬ 
establish  these  controls  is  implied  in  the 
statement  from  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan.  The  Senator  said: 

I  am  not  one  of  those,  Mr.  President,  who 
conceives  that  we  are  launching  what  has 
been  called  by  some  a  new  doctrine  in  any 
such  unique  sense  as  did  James  Monroe  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago.  Rather,  in  my 
opinion,  we  are  launching  a  plan  which  has 
numerous  precedents — although  we  must 
frankly  and  honestly  assess  the  fact  that  it 
has  new  and  broad  Implications  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  himself  declared  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  March  12. 

The  pending  plan  unquestionably  broadens 
our  precedents  when  it  enters  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean — although  the  Marines  were  there  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic  and  in  the 
finest  American  tradition.  The  plan  broad¬ 


ens  geographically — although  we  long  since 
pronounced  the  open  door  for  China.  It 
broadens  when  peacetime  military  missions, 
heretofore  largely  confined  to  pan-America, 
enter  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  these  broad 
implications  of  the  Truman  doctrine  in¬ 
volve  decisions  which  we  are  now  called 
to  make  in  which  the  fate  of  civilization 
hangs  in  the  balance. 

These  broad  implications  and  decisions 
are  likened  to  requests  for  declarations 
of  war.  The  senior  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  said: 

As  when  we  have  been  asked,  upon  other 
occasions,  to  declare  war,  the  fact  is  that  by 
the  time  these  issues  reach  us  for  ultimate 
conclusions,  we  are  heavily  precommitted  by 
the  fact  of  the  Presidential  request. 

That  statement  applies  now.  Com¬ 
mitments  have  already  been  made,  and 
we  are  asked  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the 
President  after  the  commitments  have 
been  made. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
recognizes  the  seriousness  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  which  we  are' being  called  upon  to 
make.  Even  while  he  himself  supports 
the  President’s  proposals,  he  recognizes 
that  this  is  a  time  for  men  to  search 
their  hearts  and  minds  and  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  when 
he  said: 

I  do  not  for  an  instant  mean  to  say  we 
^cannot  act  on  our  own  independent  judg¬ 
ments.  I  do  not  mean  tp  say  that  it  is  not 
still  our  solemn  duty  to  act  in  keeping  with 
our  own  estimate  of  the  national  welfare  and 
security. 

Mr.  President,  in  just  such  a  time  of 
crisis  as  this  President  Monroe  stated 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  December 
2,  1823: 

The  people  being  with  us  exclusively  the 
sovereign,  it  is  indispensable  that  full  in¬ 
formation  be  laid  before  them  on  all  im¬ 
portant  subjects,  to  enable  them  to  exercise 
that  high  power  with  complete  effect.  If 
kept  in  the  dark — 

I  want  to  repeat  those  words: 

If  kept  in  the  dark,  they  must  be  incom¬ 
petent  to  it  *  *  *.  To  the  people  every 

department  of  the  Government  and  every 
individual  in  each  are  responsible,  and  the 
more  full  their  information  the  better  they 
can  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pur¬ 
sued  and  of  the  conduct  of  each  in  regard 
to  it.  ♦  *  * 

Their  interests  in  all  vital  questions  are 
the  same,  and  the  bond  by  sentiment  as  well 
as  by  interest  will  be  proportionately 
strengthened  as  they  are  better  informed  of 
the  real  state  of  public  affairs,  especially  in 
difficult  conjunctures.  It  is  by  such  knowl¬ 
edge  that  local  prejudices  and  jealousies  are 
surmounted,  and  that  a  national  policy,  ex¬ 
tending  its  fostering  care  and  protection  to 
all  the  grand  interests  of  our  Union,  is 
formed  and  steadily  adhered  to.  A  precise 
knowledge  of  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers  as  respects  our  negotiations  and 
transactions  with  each  is  thought  to  be 
particularly  necessary. 

Yet,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  said  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  this  loan  until  February  27.  What 
do  we  know  about  it  now? 

THE  BROAD  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  TRUMAN 
DOCTRINE 

The  Truman  doctrine  constitutes,  of 
course,  a  complete  break  with  traditional 
American  foreign  policy. 
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Mr.  President,  America  is  something 
new,  something  unique  in  history. 
America  was  carved  out  of  the  remnants 
of  five  ancient  empires — the  British,  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  the  Russian,  and  the 
Spanish. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  At  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks  I  said  I  would  decline  to  yield 
because  I  wanted  to  complete  the  state¬ 
ment.  When  I  conclude  these  remarks 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  any  Senator 
who  desires  to  ask  any  questions.  The 
statement  is  a  long  one,  and  I  should  like 
to  get  it  into  the  Record  this  evening. 

From  its  very  beginning,  America  was 
dedicated  as  a  sanctuary  of  freedom  for 
all  the  politically  and  spiritually  op¬ 
pressed  who  came  to  our  shores  that 
mankind  might  have  a  new  birth  of  free¬ 
dom  under  God. 

America  was  founded  on  the  belief  that 
this  sanctuary  of  freedom  could  only  be 
maintained  so  long  as  the  external  rela¬ 
tions  and  commitments  of  this  Nation 
grew  out  of  and  reflected  the  pattern 
and  the  needs  of  the  internal  economic, 
social,  and  political  structure. 

It  was  this  belief  that  moved  George 
Washington  to  state  in  his  Farewell 
Address: 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all 
nations.  Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all.  In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing 
is  more  essential  than  that  permanent,  in¬ 
veterate  antipathies  against  particular  na¬ 
tions  and  passionate  attachments  for  others 
should  be  excluded;  and  that  in  place  of 
them,  just  and  amicable  feelings  toward  all 
should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  in¬ 
dulges  toward  another  an  habitual  hatred  or 
an  habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  an¬ 
other  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer 
insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes 
of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intract¬ 
able  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of 
dispute  occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions, 
obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 

It  was  this  conviction,  Mr.  President, 
that  compelled  Thomas  Jefferson  to  ad¬ 
monish  the  American  people  ever  to  fol¬ 
low  the  course  of — 

Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of 
whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious,  or 
political  *  *  *  peace,  commerce,  and 

honest  friendship  with  all  nations  *  *  * 

entangling  alliances  with  none  *  «  * 

the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all 
their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  admin¬ 
istrations  for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the 
surest  bulwarks  against  antirepublican 
tendencies  *  *  *  the  preservation  of 

the  General  Government  in  its  whole  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home,  and  safety  abroad. 

The  founding  fathers  of  the  American 
Nation  believed  that  no  democracy  could 
exist  which  placed  entangling  alliances 
in  external  conflict,  above  the  need  for 
progressive  internal  development. 

Our  earliest  American  statesmen  were 
determined  to  build  a  representative  so¬ 
ciety  by  remaining  free  from  the  constant 
curse  and  threat  of  external  dangers  and 
by  assuring  the  security  which  would 
permit  debate  and  experimentation  with 
the  development  of  a  full  and  free  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  political  system.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  there  was 


written  into  the  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  1777,  article  9,  which  states: 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and 
power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war. 

Abraham  Lincolh  declared,  in  a  letter 
of  February  15, 1848,  to  William  H.  Hern¬ 
don: 

Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  repel  an  invasion,  and  you  allow  him 
to  do  so  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 
StUdy  to  see  if  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his 
power  in  this  respect,  after  having  given 
him  so  much  as  your  purpose.  If  today  he 
should  choose  to  say  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  invade  Canada  to  prevent  the  British 
from  invading  us,  how  could  you  stop  him? 
You  may  say  to  him,  “I  see  no  probability  of 
the  British  invading  us;”  but  he  will  say  to 
you,  "Be  silent;  I  see  it,  if  you  don’t.”  The 
provision  of  the  Constitution  giving  the 
war-making  power  to  Congress  was  dictated, 
as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following  reasons: 
Kings  had  always  been  involving  and  im¬ 
poverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pretending 
generally  if  not  always,  that  the  good  of 
the  people  was  the  object.  This  our  con¬ 
vention  understood  to  be  the  most  oppres¬ 
sive  of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they  re¬ 
solved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that  no 
one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing 
this  oppression  upon  us. 

There  are  those  who  continue  to  in¬ 
sist  that  the  President  has  always  had 
authority  to  send  American  troops  any¬ 
where  he  wanted  to.  The  record  so  con¬ 
clusively  proves  otherwise  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  again  remind  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  every  single  departure  from 
this  traditional  American  foreign  policy 
by  the  abuse  of  Presidential  power  has 
met  an  inglorious  end,  with  only  one  or 
two  exceptions  in  our  entire  history. 

I  want  to  cite  the  major  instances  in 
the  past  which  are  being  used  to  justify 
President  Truman’s  request  for  a  com¬ 
plete  break  with  America’s  traditional 
domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

Mr.  President,  three  important  military 
interventions  and  occupations  in  our  his¬ 
tory  have  been  initiated  under  Presiden¬ 
tial  authority  in  Caribbean  countries. 
These  are  the  cases  of  Haiti,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  and  Nicaragua.  All 
were  the  result  of  disorder  and  blood¬ 
shed.  All  were  forced  by  the  fear  of 
intervention  of  European  powers.  Not 
one  of  them  constitutes  anything  for 
which  the  American  people  have  reason 
to  be  either  proud  or  grateful. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  there  are 
four  major  instances  in  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  used  American  troops  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  treaty  without  the  specific  and 
prior  consent  of  Congress. 

Fir&t,  there  was  the  treaty  with  Colom¬ 
bia,  ratified  in  1846 — 100  years  ago.  To 
implement  that  treaty  American  troops 
were  sent  to  Colombia  in  1856, 1860,  1868, 
1873,  1885,  1895,  1901,  1902,  and  1903. 
But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
nature  of  the  treaty  itself  is  very  en¬ 
lightening.  The  treaty  merely  provided 
that  the  United  States  could  send  troops 
into  Colombia,  not  for  armed  interven¬ 
tion,  but  for  protective  purposes  only.  In 
other  words,  the  treaty  itself  provided 
that  we  could  send  troops  to  Colombia 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American 


property  and  American  citizens.  I  sub¬ 
mit  further  that  the  last  incident,  in 
1903,  resulted  in  the  Panama  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  payment  of  $25,000,- 
000  in  reparations  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Would  anyone  cite  this  as 
a  precedent  he  desires  to  see  repeated? 

The  second  instance  is  a  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  signed  in  1862,  which  purported  to 
suppress  the  slave  traffic  at  sea  by  set¬ 
ting  up  courts  and  authorizing  seizure 
and  search  of  slave-bearing  traffic.  But 
Mr.  President,  there  are  no  recorded  in¬ 
stances  in  which  American  troops  were 
used  to  implement  this  treaty. 

The  third  treaty  was  signed  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  1882  as 
a  reciprocal  agreement  that  permitted 
the  pursuit  of  cattle  thieves  by  either 
party  into  the  territory  of  the  other. 

The  fourth  treaty  is  really  a  series  of 
treaties  with  China,  dating  all  the  way 
from  1858  to  1901,  which  were  purely 
protective  in  character,  and  which  pro¬ 
vided  only  for  the  protection  of  American 
lives  and  property  on  the  pirate-  and 
bandit-infested  Chinese  seaboard. 

I  believe  there  is  one  instance,  namely, 
the  Boxer  uprising,  of  the  President  us¬ 
ing  American  troops  for  the  political  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  the  domination  of 
China  by  any  other  power,  although  so 
far  as  I  know  such  an  admission  has 
never  been  forthcoming  from  this  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  the  December  issue  of  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest,  1943,  Mr.  William  Hard  graphically 
portrays  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
the  three  alliances  America  has  joined 
in  her  history. 

In  the  course  of  our  history  we  have  given 
three  outstanding  permanent  commitments 
to  foreign  countries.  The  outcome  of  all 
three  has  been  extremely  embarrassing  and 
distressing. 

(A)  In  1788  we  signed  with  France  a  treaty 
of  alliance.  It  was  the  only  alliance  treaty 
that  we  ever  signed.  We  promised  to  guar¬ 
antee  forever  against  all  other  powers  the 
French  possessions  in  America.  In  1788,  by 
a  simple  act  of  Congress,  without  French 
consent,  we  repealed  and  repudiated  it. 

(B)  In  1882  we  signed  a  treaty  with  Korea 
whereby  we  undertook  to  take  diplomatic 
steps  if  any  third  country  should  deal  “op¬ 
pressively”  with  Korea.  In  1905  Japan  dealt 
with  Korea  certainly  "oppressively”  by  con¬ 
quering  it;  and  in  1910  it  further  dealt  with 
Korea  certainly  “oppressively”  by  annexing  it. 
Did  we  take  any  diplomatic  steps  against 
Japan?  Absolutely  none.  On  the  contrary, 
we  were  the  very  first  government  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Japanese  conquest  of  Korea  by  with¬ 
drawing  our  diplomatic  legation  from  Korean 
soil  and  by  this  proclaiming  to  the  world 
that  Korea,  our  ally,  had  ceased  to  exist  as 
an  independent  country. 

(C)  In  1846  we  signed  a  treaty  with  Co¬ 
lombia  whereby  we  undertook  to  guarantee 
the  sovereignty  of  Colombia  over  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  This  commitment  was  in  full 
force  and  vigor  in  1903.  In  that  year  there 
was  an  artificially  concocted  revolution  on 
the  Isthmus.  Did  we  then  help  Colombia  to 
restore  its  sovereignty  over  the  Isthmus? 
We  did  the  reverse.  We  used  cur  armed 
forces  over  the  Isthmus.  For  doing  so  we 
ultimately  paid  Colombia  an  apologetic  in¬ 
demnity  of  $25,000,000.  We  acknowledged 
that  in  changed  circumstances  we  had  vio¬ 
lated  a  commitment  given  in  circumstances 
long  gone  by. 
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Mr.  President,  four  conflicts  at  arms 
which  amounted  to  undeclared  war  have 
taken  place  in  our  history. 

The  first  was  the  naval  war  with 
Prance  from  1798  to  1800. 

The  second  and  third  instances  were 
the  first  and  second  Barbary  wars. 

The  fourth  was  the  Mexican  hostilities 
from  1914  to  1917. 

All  of  these  were  carried  on  by  the 
President — without  the  authorization  of 
the  Congress. 

But  I  challenge  any  interpretation  of 
these  armed  conflicts  to  prove  that  they 
constituted  a  use  of  American  troops  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with¬ 
out  the  prior  authorization  of  Congress, 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  pro¬ 
tecting  American  lives  and  property  or 
providing  for  the  defense  of  our  national 
security. 

Our  traditional  American  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  reiterated  time  and  again 
as  the  only  basis  upon  which  a  free  and 
republican  America  could  cooperate  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  1933,  on  December  28,  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  states,  in  speaking 
of  his  attitude  toward  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions: 

I  believe  that  I  express  the  views  of  my 
countrymen  when  I  state  that  the  old  poli¬ 
cies,  alliances,  combinations,  and  balances 
of  power  have  proved  themselves  inadequate 
for  the  preservation  of  world  peace  *  *  * 

W i  are  not  members  and  we  do  not  con¬ 
template  membership.  We  are  giving  co¬ 
operation  to  the  League  in  every  matter 
which  is  not  primarily  political  and  in  every 
matter  which  obviously  represents  the  views 
and  the  good  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  as 
distinguished  from  the  views  and  the  good 
of  political  leaders,  of  privileged  classes,  or 
of  imperialistic  aims. 

Again  on  September  15,  1936,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  reaffirmed  this 
traditional  policy  when  he  said: 

At  times  there  has  been  criticism  because 
we  would  not  depart  from  our  traditional 
policy  and  join  with  other  governments  in 
collective  arrangements  carrying  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  employing  force,  if  necessary,  in  case 
disputes  between  other  countries  brought 
them  into  war.  That  responsibility,  carry¬ 
ing  direct  participation  in  the  political  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  of  the  world  outside,  we 
cannot  accept,  eager  as  we  are  to  support 
means  for  the  prevention  of  war.  For  cur¬ 
rent  experience  indicates  how  uncertain 
is  the  possibility  that  we,  by  our  action, 
could  vitally  influence  the  policies  or  activi¬ 
ties  of  other  countries  from  which  war  might 
come. 

Mr.  President,  while  for  the  past  few 
years  our  statesmen  have  let  our  tradi¬ 
tional  foreign  policy  fall  into  disuse,  both 
in  spirit  and  in  practice,  on  June  13, 
1946,  Walter  Lippmann  .warned  our 
statesmen  that  they  could  not  count  on 
the  continued  support  of  the  American 
people  if  the  basic  policies  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  not  firmly  rooted  in  tradi¬ 
tional  American  principles. 

Mr.  Lippmann  said: 

The  American  people  will  never  deeply 
accept  a  foreign  policy  which  seems  to  them 
a  mere  entanglement  in  the  rivalries  of  the 
old  world.  For  while  American  foreign  policy 
can  and  must  change,  the  tradition  and  in¬ 
stinct  of  our  people  will  continue  to  be  in 
essence  what  Washington  meant  when  he 
said  that  “Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  in¬ 
terests  which  to  us  have  none  or  a  very 
remote  relation.”  Whoever  forgets  this  en¬ 


during  truth  in  conducting  our  affairs,  will 
in  the  end  be  reminded  of  it  sharply.  This 
is  not  isolationism,  though  isolationists  like 
to  quote  it,  and  Washington  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  were  not  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  isolationists  at  all.  But  Washington’s 
statement  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
America’s  relation  to  the  old  world  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  any  of  the  powers  in  the 
old  world.  And  whenever  this  difference  is 
lost  sight  of  by  American  statesmen,  they 
risk  offending  the  instinct  of  the  people 
and  so  they  lose  their  support. 

The  broad  implications  of  the  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine  constitute  a  sharp  break 
with  American  tradition.  They  consti¬ 
tute  a  sharp  break  even  with  the  powers 
which  the  implementing  treaty  to  the 
United  Nations  vested  in  the  President. 
This  act,  entitled  the  “United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945,”  constituted 
such  a  radical  departure  from  America’s 
traditional  foreign  policy  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  stated  in  its 
report: 

The  committee  realizes  that  the  powers 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  President  un¬ 
der  this  section  (sec.  5)  are  very  great.  How¬ 
ever,  the  basic  decision  in  this  regard  was 
made  when  the  Charter  was  ratified  and 
this  provision  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  our 
membership  in  this  Organization. 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  reveals  that  in  the  minds  of 
its  members  these  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  did  not  rest  on  any  consti¬ 
tutional  basis  whatever,  for  the  report 
concludes: 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about 
the  availability  of  our  armed  forces,  the 
committee  believed  it  wise  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  in  this  legislation  confirm  its 
view  that  the  President  has  the  power  and 
obligation,  in  compliance  with  our  under¬ 
taking  under  the  Charter,  to  make  the  forces 
provided  in  the  agreements  available  to  the 
Security  Council. 

The  Truman  doctrine,  with  all  its 
broad  implications,  not  only  bypasses  but 
actually  repudiates  the  United  Nations. 

President  Truman,  in  urging  prompt 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter,  in  his  speech  before  the  Senate  on 
July  2,  1945,  stated: 

The  choice  before  the  Senate  is  clear.  The 
choice  is  not  between  this  Charter  and 
somethnig  else.  It  is  between  this  Charter 
and  no  charter  at  all.  *  *  *  This  Charter 

points  down  the  only  road  to  enduring  peace. 
There  is  no  other  road. 

Yet  in  President  Truman’s  speech  on 
last  March  12,  without  consulting  the 
United  Nations,  without  consulting  the 
American  people,  and  with  no  intention 
of  submitting  this  proposal  to  the  United 
Nations,  he  admitted: 

We  have  considered  how  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  might  assist  in  this  crisis.  But  the 
situation  is  an  urgent  one  requiring  imme¬ 
diate  action,  and  the  United  Nations  and  its 
related  organizations  are  not  in  a  position 
to  extend  help  of  the  kind  that  is  required. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  who  was  a  foremost  promoter  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  firmly  insisted 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  on  March  20,  1947,  that  this  ad¬ 
ministration  had  determined  to  by-pass 
the  United  Nations  in  this  Greek  crisis 
when  he  said : 

There  is  no  possibility  of  putting  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  extending  the  aid  which 
Greece  has  asked  from  the  United  States  on 


some  other  nation  or  upon  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Even  if  the  project  were  not  blocked 
by  the  objections  of  certain  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  much  time  would  have  been 
lost  and  time  is  of  the  essence. 

They  never  intended  to  give  it  to  them. 

On  March  19,  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  a 
bill  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  that 
is  not  the  bill  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing.  That  bill  provided  for  a  direct 
by-pass  of  the  United  Nations,  and  was 
withdrawn  after  public  pressure  impelled 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  submit  a 
preamble  to  this  Greek-Turkey  loan  bill 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  which 
would  attempt  to  bring  it  into  line  with 
our  publicly  declared  policy  of  adherence 
to  the  United  Nations. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that.  I  have 
tried  to  bring  myself  to  some  other  way 
of  thinking. 

On  March  12,  1946,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Senate,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally] 
said: 

The  United  States  must  meet  each  (Inter¬ 
national  question)  in  the  Security  Council 
or  the  assembly  or  in  diplomatic  conduct  as 
it  arises  and  take  a  stand  firmly  under  rights 
under  the  charter  under  treaties,  and  under 
international  law  and  hold  to  that  position 
with  firmness  and  persistence. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
went  on  to  say: 

I  would  set  before  the  peoples  and  the  na¬ 
tions  two  placards,  two  pointing  fingers  in¬ 
dicating  directions  and  the  fate  of  the 
traveler. 

One  would  say,  “We  have  set  up  the  United 
Nations— here  is  the  road  to  peace.”  The 
other  would  read,  “There  is  the  road  to  misery 
and  ruin  and  death — war.” 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas,  who  stood  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  helped  to  sell  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  the  American  people  as  the  only 
hope  of  peace,  only  last  week  made  the 
following  statement  on  the  Greek- 
Turkish  loan  proposal  at  page  2610  of 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Mr.  President,  if  it  were  a  problem  that 
the  United  Nations  was  authorized  to  handle 
under  its  charter,  I  would  say  yes.  If  the 
situation  were  not  emergent  and  did  not  de¬ 
mand  quick  action,  yes,  perhaps.  But,  Mr. 
President,  one  cannot  go  to  a  well  and  draw 
water  when  there  is  no  water  in  it. 

A  few  minutes  later — and  I  refer  again 
to  the  report  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  page  2610 — the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  further  stated: 

Mr.  President,  we  face  a  reality.  Shall  we 
face  it  with  courage,  with  patience,  with 
determination,  or  shall  we  face  it  by  begin¬ 
ning  to  trim  and  hedge  and  say,  “Oh,  no: 
wait  a  minute:  this  is  not  our  obligation. 
This  is  the  obligation  of  the  UNO.”  The  UNO 
what? 

The  response  to  that  witticism  as  I 
call  it,  says  the  Congressional  Record, 
was,  “Laughter.” 

It  is  not  a  wise  course  for  us  uncriti¬ 
cally  to  follow  recommendations  of  the 
very  men  who,  having  been  the  foremost 
champions  of  the  United  Nations,  as  our 
only  hope  of  peace,  now  turn  out  to  be 
the  first  ones  to  declare  its  impotence. 

There  is  a  deep  misgiving  in  the 
highest  and  most  informed  circles  of 
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American  public  opinion  that  the  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine,  with  all  its  broad  implica¬ 
tions,  goes  away  beyond  any  utterance 
of  any  other  American  President  in  time 
of  peace. 

Ann  O’Hare  McCormick,  one  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  closest  confidants,  re¬ 
cently  stated  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  15,  1947: 

Not  even  Roosevelt’s  lend-lease  policy, 
though  it  practically  put  us  Into  war,  marked 
as  revolutionary  a  departure  from  tradi¬ 
tional  foreign  policy  as  the  course  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  sponsors.  *  *  *  The  Truman  mes¬ 

sage  contemplates  a  bigger  role  for  America 
in  world  affairs  than  was  envisioned  by 
Roosevelt  when  he  thought  of  himself  as  the 
symbol  and  leader  of  democracy. 

If  the  United  States  intends  to  intervene 
effectively  to  save  democracy  in  Europe,  there 
must  be  a  much  broader,  more  carefully 
thought-out  and  more  positive  plan  than  a 
relief  program  for  any  one  country. 

Walter  Lippmann  has  gone  even  fur¬ 
ther  in  his  criticism  of  the  Truman  doc¬ 
trine.  I  quote  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  March  15, 1947 : 

The  Implications  are  stated  so  vaguely,  so 
broadly,  that  no  workable  policy  can  be  de¬ 
duced  from  them.  They  can  mean  anything, 
everything,  or  very  little,  and  words  of  that 
sort,  when  pronounced  by  the  head  of  a 
great  6tate  in  a  time  of  intense  crisis  and 
of  passionate  confusion,  are  imprudent. 
*  *  *  The  big  hot  generalities  which  we 

have  loved  so  well  when  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  world  was  not  ours  are  no 
longer  for  us. 

THE  WHOLE  STORT  OF  THE  TRUMAN  DOCTRINE  IS 
NOT  BEING  TOLD 

Mr.  President,  in  such  a  critical  hour 
as  this,  we  look  to  the  administration  to 
be  honest  and  frank  to  the  fullest  degree 
with  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people.  We  cannot  intelli¬ 
gently  and  courageously  decide  upon  our 
future  course  by  making  a  global  leap  in 
the  dark.  Yet,  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  February 
7,  1947,  the  United  States  News  revealed 
that  Under  Secretary  Dean  Acheson  has 
developed  an  over-all  American  foreign 
policy  embodying  our  particular  relations 
with  every  nation,  in  a  document  which 
is  marked  “top  secret,”  only  two  copies 
of  which  are  in  existence. 

I  quote  from  the  United  States  News: 

During  Mr.  Byrnes’  tenure  Mr.  Acheson’s 
principal  contribution  was  a  codification  of 
American  foreign  policy,  the  first  in  many 
years.  This  was  largely  written  by  the 
Under  Secretary,  outlining  in  detail  the 
United  States  policy  toward  every  nation  and 
area.  In  preparing  the  document,  Mr.  Ache- 
son  acquired  what  some  had  complained  that 
he  lacked:  a  knowledge  of  the  minutiae  of 
International  dealings. 

The  brochure  is,  of  course,  top  secret.  Only 
two  copies  of  it  exist.  One  is  kept  in  a  State 
Department  vault;  the  other  by  the  Army’s 
Chief  of  Staff,  so  that  military  and  diplo¬ 
matic  policy  may  be  integrated.  As  former 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Marshall,  of  course, 
was  kept  up  to  the  minute  on  foreign  policy 
everywhere.  He  now  is  familiarizing  him¬ 
self  with  developments  during  his  year  in 
China,  mostly  by  a  study  of  Mr.  Acheson’s 
book. 

While  the  Secretary  digs  into  his  job  and 
prepares  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Big 
Four  foreign  ministers  at  Moscow  in  March, 
Mr.  Acbcson  Is  largely  running  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  his  own  guidebook. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
statement  still  remains  unchallenged.  I 


have  heard  no  satisfactory  explanation 
of  it.  Time  and  time  again  I  have  chal¬ 
lenged  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  to  state  whether  they 
had  a  foreign  policy  for  this  country, 
and,  if  so,  to  bring  it  out  in  the  open 
so  that  the  Congress  and  the  country 
might  see  it.  Why  should  we  not  see  it? 
Why  should  not  we  know  what  commit¬ 
ments  have  been  made?  Why  should  we 
not  know  what  the  implications  are? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  incredible  that 
such  a  condition  as  is  described  in  that 
United  States  News  item  could  exist  in  a 
representative  government. 

I  have  tried  for  years  now  to  find  out 
where  we  were  being  taken  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  this  Government.  I  have 
done  my  best  to  bring  into  the  open  the 
basic  policies  of  this  administration  so 
the  people  might  have  some  faint  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  they  were  being  committed 
to.  The  consistent  refusal  on  the  part 
of  this  administration  to  take  either  the 
United  States  Congress  or  the  American 
people  into  its  confidence  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  only  as  a  fear  that  if  their  reme¬ 
dies  for  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
their  blundering  policies  in  the  past  were 
presented  to  the  light  of  day,  brought  in 
all  at  once,  their  proposals  would  die 
under  the  withering  contempt  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  this  admin¬ 
istration  wants  Congress  to  provide 
$400,000,000  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  over  a  period  of  15  months. 

There  are  many  different  reservations 
attached  to  this  proposal  by  its  support¬ 
ers.  Some  are  not  sure  the  job  can  be 
done  in  15  months.  They  do  not  know. 
Some  were  not  sure  whether  the  job  can 
be  done  in  15  years.  Some  want  tc  make 
this  aid  available  until  after  the  peace 
treaties  have  been  signed.  Some  call  it 
a  stopgap  between  the  present  time  and 
the  time  when  the  peace  treaties  are 
signed,  a  proposal  to  do  what  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  says  it  is  impotent 
to  do.  Some  want  to  continue  this  aid 
until  the  United  Nations  either  stops  it 
or  takes  over  the  burden  itself.  Others 
feel  this  aid  ought  to  be  continued  until 
the  countries  themselves  are  able  to  go  it 
alone. 

Certainly  we  ought  not  to  permit  our¬ 
selves  to  be  deluded  into  thinking  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Truman  doctrine  can  be 
accomplished  in  any  such  period  of  time 
as  15  months.  The  report  of  the  FAO 
Commission  for  Greece  has  recommend¬ 
ed  a  25-year  over-all  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  rehabilitation  to  put  Greece  back 
on  its  feet.  It  is  obvious  that  our  support 
of  an  all-out  offensive  against  commu¬ 
nism  around  the  world  makes  all  the  time 
reservations  on  the  extent  of  these  pro¬ 
posed  loans  now  ridiculous. 

We  are  told  that  of  the  $400,000,000, 
$150,000,000  would  be  for  military  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Greek  Government.  The 
sum  of  $130,000,000  would  be  for  basic 
economic  reconstruction;  $20,000,000 
would  be  for  agricultural  rehabilitation, 
plus  $50,000,000  for  relief,  as  provided  in 
the  general  relief  bill  now  pending  in 
the  House. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  a  greater 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  heroic 
Greek  people  than  I.  If  this  were  merely 
a  relief  measure,  I  would  vote  today  to 


provide  these  sums  to  relieve  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  these  tragic  people,  if  the  con¬ 
tribution  now  proposed  for  that  purpose 
were  to  be  the  end  of  the  contributions. 
But  wh|t  assurance  do  we  have  that  the 
Truman  doctrine,  implemented  through 
this  present  bill,  will  solve  the  problems 
of  the  Greek  people  or  stem  the  threat¬ 
ening  advance  of  Communist  aggression? 
Suppose  we  embark  on  this  adventure; 
suppose  Stalin  moves  into  Greece;  then 
what  do  we  do?  What  action  would  we 
then  take?  I  have  asked  that  question 
time  and  time  again.  I  repeat,  Mr. 
President,  what  action  would  we  take 
then?  What  would  be  the  result?  What 
are  the  implications  under  those  circum¬ 
stances?  Those  questions  have  to  be 
answered. 

The  truth  is  that  during  the  past 
2  years,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  we 
have  poured  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  into  Greece,  and  Greece  is 
worse  off  today  than  she  was  when  the 
war  ended,  even  though  she  has  received 
the  contributions  I  have  just  mentioned. 

A  moment  ago,  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Malone],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  asked  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  how  the  various  gifts 
made  by  the  United  States  to  Greece 
were  made,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
said  they  included  our  share  of  UNRRA 
aid.  Mr.  President,  why  cannot  any  fur¬ 
ther  aid  which  we  extend  to  Greece  be 
made  a  part  of  the  UNRRA  aid,  because 
70  percent  of  the  UNRRA  funds  are  a 
direct  contribution  upon  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States? 

Greece  has  perhaps  a  dozen  small  loco¬ 
motives.  She  has  no  transportation  to 
speak  of.  Her  light  and  power  plants 
are  practically  at  a  standstill.  Pier  sys¬ 
tem  of  communications  remains  in  dis¬ 
repair.  Her  harbor,  the  Port  of  Piraeus, 
is  still  a  shambles.  Even  after  all  the 
aid  that  has  already  gone  to  Greece,  to¬ 
day  the  Greek  people  need  to  import 
$15,000,000  of  food  a  month  just  to  keep 
alive.  That  is  their  condition. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  make  is  that 
if  we  are  now  going  to  turn  Greece  into 
an  outpost  in  a  series  of  military  bases 
around  the  rim  of  the  present  Russian 
sphere  of  influence,  it  becomes  perfectly 
obvious  we  are  going  to  take  over  Greece 
as  a  permanent  colonial  responsibility. 
We  do  not  have  to  call  it  an  imperialistic 
possession;  it  will  be  a  colonial  responsi¬ 
bility,  to  say  the  least.  This  means  that 
once  we  start,  we  shall  be  forced  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  underwrite  an  increasing  deficit 
economy  by  pouring  funds  into  military 
installations,  which  are  so  desperately 
needed  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  to  halt 
the  steady  deterioration  of  economic 
standards  which  is  turning  the  whole 
world  into  a  chamber  of  horrors. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  point  is  not 
debatable.  It  has  taken  me  a  long  time 
to  reach  it,  but  I  am  now  convinced.  It 
is  impossible  for  even  the  miserable  pre¬ 
war  standards  of  the  Greek  people  to 
support  a  military  machine  that  would 
constitute  anything  remotely  resembling 
an  adequate  defense  against  the  offen¬ 
sive  action  of  Russia,  or  any  of  her  satel¬ 
lite  powers  which  we  have  helped  to 
equip  and  rearm. 
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At  this  very  moment  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  bankrupt.  It  is  unable  to 
implement  even  a  minimum  tax  program 
to  support  itself.  It  cannot  control  the 
ruinous  inflation  which  has  set  in.  It 
cannot  provide  even  a  minimum  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  its  people.  It  cannot 
even  maintain  order  within  its  own  bor¬ 
ders.  Yet,  according  to  a  special  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
14, 1947,  from  Lake  Success,  N.  Y„  we  are 
going  in  “to  provide  American  military 
training  and  equipment  for  100,000  Greek 
soldiers.” 

Now,  what  of  Turkey? 

On  March  15,  1947,  Barnet  Nover  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  Washington  Post  said: 

The  Turks  have  been  compelled  to  main¬ 
tain  a  very  large  standing  army.  According 
to  reliable  estimates,  the  maintenance  of  this 
force  plus  the  police  apparatus  absorbs  about 
65  percent  of  the  Turkish  Government’s  reve¬ 
nue.  The  country  is  being  bled  white  in 
order  to  be  prepared.  Yet  should  Russia  go 
on  the  warpath,  it  is  questionable  whether 
Turkey  would  be  able  to  offer  more  than  a 
token  resistance. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson]  and  the  other 
distinguished  Senators  who  have  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  trip  abroad  did 
not  make  exactly  the  statement  I  have 
just  repeated,  but  they  have  said  about 
the  same  thing  as  does  this  writer  from 
Washington,  that  the  taxation  required 
to  keep  the  500,000  men  in  readiness  is 
almost  prohibitive.  So  far  as  their  econ¬ 
omy  is  concerned,  they  need  nothing,  but 
to  arm  these  men  in  order  to  keep  off 
the  Russian  threat  is  going  to  be  hard 
on  the  economy  of  Turkey. 

Again,  on  March  26,  Ann  O’Hare  Mc¬ 
Cormick  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Turkish  economy,  not  very  solid  at  best, 
is  being  wrecked  to  maintain  the  army — 
another  example  of  the  ruinous  cost  of  fear. 

If  these  estimates  are  correct,  Mr. 
President,  the  whole  question  of  further 
support  to  other  nations  seeking  to  main¬ 
tain  a  military  establishment  able  to 
cope  with  threats  of  aggression  from 
Russia,  or  Russian-dominated  countries, 
lines  up  one-half  of  the  world  at  the 
front  door  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  knows  this,  and  that  they  have 
a  foreign  policy  for  all  of  these  coun¬ 
tries?  Certainly  they  must  have.  Each 
and  every  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  is  entitled  to  know  what  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  policy  are.  We  should  have 
the  blueprint  before  we  are  asked  to  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  on  this  first  installment. 
We  should  know  what  the  total  program 
is  and  what  the  total  cost  is  going  to  be. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  one 
should  withhold  his  vote  on  this  meas¬ 
ure  until  the  State  Department  gives  us 
the  full  information. 

The  State  Department  should  not 
only  give  it  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  to  the  American  people  as  well. 

If  the  State  Department  insists  that 
it  has  no  plan — that  there  is  no  blue¬ 
print — then  no  Member  of  this  Senate 
could  be  justified  in  voting  for  any  such 
a  blind  course  as  would  be  proposed,  be¬ 
cause  if  we  do  this  for  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  certainly  we  are  obligated  to  do  it 
for  other  peoples  under  like  circum¬ 
stances. 


THE  PATTERN  OP  COMMITMENTS  WE  WILL 
ESTABLISH 

If  we  accept  the  President’s  own  state¬ 
ment  of  why  these  funds  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  needed,  we  can  trace  the 
pattern  which  they  will  set  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  a  pattern  from  which  we  cannot 
possibly  escape. 

On  March  12,  in  speaking  of  the  need 
for  maintaining  the  independence  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  President  said: 

That  integrity  is  essential  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  order  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg]  goes  even  further  by  say¬ 
ing: 

If  the  Middle  East  falls  within  the  orbit 
of  aggressive  Communist  expansion,  the 
repercussions  will  echo  from  the  Dardanelles 
to  the  China  Sea  and  westward  to  the  rims 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Then,  at  least,  let  us  be  honest  about 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  commit¬ 
ments  for  which  these  Greek  and  Tur¬ 
kish  gifts  will  set  a  precedent.  We  will, 
by  taking  this  step,  serve  notice  on  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  which  are  still 
left  outside  the  Russian  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence,  that  they  have  become  our  first 
line  of  defense.  Naturally  these  nations 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  unload  their  bur¬ 
dens  on  us  if  by  that  means  they  can 
get  us  to  use  our  own  resources  and  our 
own  finances  and  manpower  to  supplant 
theirs. 

The  President,  in  declaring  an  all-out 
offensive  against  the  spread  of  commu¬ 
nism,  must  realize  that  the  economies  of 
these  nations  which  lie  in  the  path  of 
Russian  expansion  cannot  support  ade¬ 
quate  military  defense  against  such 
threats.  , 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Senators  who 
have  returned  from  abroad  that  Turkey 
has  an  economy  which  excels  even  our 
own,  yet  they  cannot  continue  to  arm 
themselves  to  meet  the  advances  of 
Russia.  There  is  the  story.  They  can¬ 
not  support  adequate  military  defense 
against  Russia. 

Thus  we  will  be  undertaking  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  peacetime  economies, 
raise  standards  of  living,  encourage  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction,  and  at  the  same 
time  superimpose  on  all  of  these  require¬ 
ments  military  establishments  which 
cannot  be  maintained  except  through 
endless  drains  on  American  resources 
and  raw  materials. 

For  instance,  if  we  underwrite  Greece 
-and  Turkey,  what  about  Syria?  Syria 
will  need  perhaps  $150,000,000  next  year. 
Then  there  is  Palestine  where  the  British 
kept  100,000  troops  last  year  at  the  cost 
of  $340,000,000.  Conditions  in  Palestine 
are  steadily  deteriorating  into  civil  war 
and  anarchy.  Surely  we  will  have  to 
underwrite  the  British  commitments 
here.  Then  there  is  Egypt  which  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
Egyptian  economy  will  certainly  call  for 
a  financial  shot-in-the-arm  from  Uncle 
Sam  in  the  very  near  future. 

And,  oh  yes,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not 
forget  Iran,  where  already  we  are  told 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  us  to 
provide  a  loan  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

Then,  what  of  Italy?  The  British  are 
now  reneging  on  their  commitments 
there.  Italy  is  bankrupt,  and  seething 


with  conflict  and  Communist  agitation. 
Will  we  have  to  grant  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  great  sums  of  money  to  prevent 
its  collapse?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nego¬ 
tiations  are  already  under  way,  I  under¬ 
stand,  to  grant  Italy  $100,000,000,  so  she 
can  make  her  first  payment  on  repara¬ 
tions  to  Russia  when  the  peace  treaties 
are  signed.  That  information  came  to 
me.  I  for  one  shall  never  consent  by  my 
vote  to  compel  the  American  people  to 
make  grants  to  any  other  nations  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  pay  reparations  to  Russia. 
That  is  one  thing  I  will  not  agree  to. 

Then  there  is  France.  France  has  al¬ 
ready  borrowed  $1,200,000,000  and  will 
be  coming  back  very  shortly  for  more, 
especially  if  the  international  crisis  con¬ 
tinues  to  intensify  as  a  result  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  call  for  an  all-out  offen¬ 
sive  against  communism. 

I  have  been  in  France,  and  I  know  to 
wihsit  extent  communism  flourishes  in 
France,  and  if  we  are  to  stop  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  words  of  the  President,  directly 
or  indirectly,  France  will  be  entitled  to  a 
loan,  because  stopping  communism  in' 
France  will  be  a  difficult  task. 

Then,  there  is  England.  On  April  5, 
Walter  Lippmann  wrote: 

The  British  had  about  $6,000,000,000  hard 
money  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  They 
are  using  it  up  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000,000 
a  year.  There  is  no  prospect  as  things  stand 
now  even  if  their  plans  work  perfectly  that 
they  can  do  any  more  than  postpone  the  day 
when  their  funds  are  exhausted. 

On  March  19,  James  Reston  wrote  in 
the  New  York  Times: 

Britain’s  economic  situation  is  declining 
rapidly  and  in  many  ways  the  seriousness  of 
her  situation  threatens  the  whole  world 
trade  program  of  the  Truman  administration. 

The  full  import  of  this  situation  is 
fully  pictured  in  an  article  by  Jay  Reid 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  March  25, 
1947,  in  which  he  says: 

The  shaky  financial  condition  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  threatens  a  serious  weakening  of 
British  economic  and  military  positions  all 
along  the  lines  that  separate  eastern  and 
western  ideological  controls  in  Europe. 

This  leaves  Austria  and  Germany  in 
the  heart  of  Europe  for  the  United 
States  to  underwrite.  These  economies 
have  been  permitted  so  to  deteriorate 
that  the  State  Department  is  admitting 
privately  we  cannot  even  make  a  dent 
in  the  problem  of  recovery  for  less  than 
$6,000,000,000  just  for  Germany  alone. 

I  spent  nearly  2  weeks  in  Germany, 
and  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  it 
is  going  to  take  a  vast  investment  in  the 
zone  which  we  occupy  jointly,  if  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  are  to  be  brought  back  where 
they  can  even  become  self-supporting. 
I  am  unable  to  estimate  the  amount,  but 
I  doubt  that  $6,000,000,000  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Far  East,  we  find 
ourselves  with  Japan  on  our  hands. 

Then  Korea  will  need  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  next  year.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  occupy  Korea,  and  that  we  must 
do  something  for  her. 

China  is  in  such  tragic  circumstances 
that  no  matter  how  much  we  pour  in, 
civil  war,  starvation,  corruption,  and  de¬ 
spair  will  make  economic  recovery  a  long 
laborious  task  at  best,  with  the  end  no¬ 
where  in  sight.  Certainly  in  the  solution 
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of  the  peace  of  the  world  one  of  the  big 
question  marks  is  China.  I  think  the 
peace  of  the  world  depends  on  what  is 
done  in  China.  We  must  change  our  pol¬ 
icy  in  China  if  we  are  to  get  anywhere  in 
the  fight  against  communism  that  we  are 
told  we  are  making,  as  we  pay  the  first 
installment  of  $400,000,000  to  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  India. 
India  is  to  receive  its  independence  in 
1943,  yet  where  are  the  funds  coming 
from  to  enable  the  new  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  maintain  itself  in  power?  With 
civil  war  threatened,  with  England  un¬ 
able  to  redeem  the  $5,000,000,000  loan 
which  the  Indian  Government  had  made 
to  England  during  the  war,  and  with  ter¬ 
rible  food  shortages  inevitable,  unless  the 
United  States  pours  out  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  into  India  she  may 
well  collapse.  I  do  not  say  she  will.  I 
say  she  well  may.  -i. 

Mr.  President,  the  extent  of  these 
needs  staggers  the  imagination.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  staggers  mine.  The  United  States 
cannot  possibly  rearm  and  rebuild  the 
world. 

Most  of  the  emphasis  in  the  President’s 
message  has  been  placed  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  these  grants.  But  these  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  total  offensive  against  communism, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  Truman  doc¬ 
trine. 

The  President  has  asked  that  we  first 
use  financial  and  political  force  to  imple¬ 
ment  his  policy.  But  if  that  fails,  what 
does  he  say?  He  has  said  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  ask  for  further  authority. 

At  the  outset  $300,000,000  of  the 
$400,000,000  being  asked  is  being  made 
available  for  military  purposes.  That  is 
admitted.  This  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
President  is  going  to  attempt  to  revive 
economic  standards  of  nations  that  stand 
in  the  path  of  communistic  aggression, 
and  yet  superimpose  on  these  economies 
military  establishments  which  neither 
they  nor  we  can  possibly  continue  to 
maintain. 

On  November  17,  1946,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  the  official  Government 
policy  toward  foreign  trade  which  was 
revealed  at  the  thirty-third  foreign  trade 
convention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

The  conference  report  approved  by  all 
the  foreign  traders  present  and  con¬ 
curred  in  by  our  State  Department  offi¬ 
cials,  is  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

Our  foreign  economic  policy  is  seen  to 
embrace  the  responsibility  for  promoting  and 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  American 
foreign  traders — this  responsibility  lies  in  the 
area  of  assuring  the  safety  and  security  of 
American  investments  abroad,  and  of  pro¬ 
viding  conditions  which  will  make  possible 
receipt  of  an  adequate  volume  of  useful 
goods  and  services  in  return  for  our  exports 
of  goods  and  capital. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  revival  of  dollar 
diplomacy  of  necessity  requires  that 
American  armed  forces  shall  follow  the 
American  dollar  all  over  the  world. 

That  such  a  dependence  on  military 
force  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  this 
administration  is  nowhere  better  re¬ 
vealed  than  in  the  memorandum  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
accompanying  the  detail  of  military  mis¬ 


sions  bill  in  which  Secretary  Marshall 
states: 

The  United  States  Government  has  re¬ 
ceived  requests  from  several  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  for  the  detail  of  military  and/or 
naval  missions  with  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  interested  departments,  it  would  be 
in  the  advancement  of  the  public  interest  to 
comply,  but  with  which  it  cannot  comply 
for  the  lack  of  the  legislative  authority 
which  is  being  requested  herewith.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  other  missions  now  serv¬ 
ing  with  foreign  governments  which,  in  the 
absence  of  such  legislation,  may  have  to  be 
terminated  before  they  have  accomplished 
their  task — 

Iran  is  one  of  them — 
should  the  present  state  of  war  or  of  na¬ 
tional  emergency  be  officially  declared 
terminated.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  ad¬ 
ditional  requests  will  be  received  from  other 
countries  with  which  it  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  comply. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  good  purpose 
to  be  served  by  ignoring  the  military  im¬ 
plications  of  the  Truman  doctrine.  On 
March  2,  1947,  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin, 
military  analyst  for  the  New  York  Times, 
wrote: 

Today  the  United  States  and  Russia  are 
face  to  face  in  a  struggle  fqr  the  world,  a 
conflict  short  of  war,  but  a  struggle  neverthe¬ 
less  that  will  alter  world  history.  *  *  * 

The  United  States  alone  is  capable  of 
sustaining  western  civilization. 

On  March  25,  1947,  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re¬ 
gard,  issued  a  grave  warning  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  to  prepare  for  troubled  times  ahead. 
And  in  his  plea  for  more  adequate  mili¬ 
tary  power,  he  said: 

Weakness  cannot  cooperate  in  the  world 
today.  All  it  can  do  is  beg. 

Mr.  President,  this  raises  the  whole 
question  of  the  advisability  of  endorsing 
the  Truman  doctrine  just  from  the  point 
of  military  preparedness  alone.  It 
would  be  suicidal  for  the  United  States 
in  such  a  critical  hour  to  undertake  the 
impossible  task  of  adding  the  unbearable 
weight  of  military  establishments  to  the 
national  economies  which  it  seeks  to  re¬ 
vive.  We  would  spread  ourselves  so  thin 
across  the  world,  even  while  we  are 
bleeding  ourselves  of  our  finances  and  re¬ 
sources,  that  we  would  become  vulnerable 
on  every  front.  We  would  set  up  condi¬ 
tions  where  Pearl  Harbors  and  Corregi- 
dors  could  be  repeated  simultaneously  in 
a  score  of  places. 

It  was  this  danger — I  am  certain — that 
led  Hanson  Baldwin  to  write  on  March  2,' 
1947,  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Today  we  have  in  real  truth  no  finished 
over-all  military  policy.  Our  fighting  forces 
are  handicapped  not  only  by  demands  for 
economy  but  by  lack  of  legislation  and  by 
piecemeal  legislation.  There  is  no  rounded 
and  complete  policy  to  guide  them  in  organ¬ 
ization  or  development  of  our  postwar  forces. 
The  formulation  of  a  sound  and  well-founded 
military  policy,  which  will  provide  effective 
support  for  our  foreign  policy  and  promote 
efficiency  and  reasonable  economy  is  probably 
the  most  important  Job  the  Nation  confronts. 

Mr.  President,  In  spite  of  all  that  we 
have  done  and  continue  to  do  to  help  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  get  back  on 
their  feet,  the  economic  conditions 
around  the  world,  the  miserable  plight  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  are  going 


to  be  worse  next  winter  than  the  last. 
It  is,  indeed,  little  wonder  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  declared: 

In  a  sense  we  are  a  tragic  generation,  de¬ 
spite  our  blessings  and  our  place  in  the  sun. 
We  have  been  drawn  into  two  world  wars. 
Something  has  been  wrong. 

What  has  been  wrong,  Mr.  President; 
what  has  gone  wrong — so  wrong  that 
now  the  only  choice  this  administration 
has  given  us  as  Members  of  the  Senate 
is  the  lesser  of  two  evils? 

Somewhere  there  has  been  a  tragic 
miscalculation.  We  have  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  pouring  out  our  resources 
and  the  blood  of  our  finest  youth  to  de¬ 
stroy  Germany  and  Japan,  peace  once 
again  would  return  to  the  earth,  and 
men  once  again  could  resume  the  task 
of  finding  a  better  way  for  men  and 
nations  to  live  together. 

The  President,  himself,  now  charges 
Russia  with  being  a  major  aggressor. 
All  across  this  land  voices  are  now  being 
raised  in  a  chorus  of  angry  denunciation 
of  Russia  as  a  far  greater  menace  to 
world  peace  and  to  our  own  way  of  life 
than  the  Nazis  themselves. 

As  far  back  as  June  7,  1946,  David 
Lawrence  wrote  in  the  United  States 
News: 

There  is  no  use  camouflaging  the  truth 
about  what’ is  going  on.  We  are  up  against 
the  ruthless  rule  of  totalitarianism  in  world 
diplomacy.  *  *  *  A  government  that 

cannot  be  trusted  can  make  war  over  night. 
Russian  aggression  has  begun. 

In  the  March-April  Monthly  Study 
issued  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  we  find  the  following  grim  asser¬ 
tion: 

Soviet  Russia  is  ready  to  move  in  as  Britain 
moves  out,  spreading  a  totalitarianism  more 
cruel  and  far-reaching  than  Hitler’s  over 
countries  our  boys  died  to  free. 

Certainly  there  is  no  question  in  the 
mind  of  Winston  Churchill  himself  that 
a  terribly  tragic  blunder  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  when  he  writes: 

The  schism  between  communism  on  the 
one  hand  and  Western  civilization  on  the 
other  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  rending 
the  human  race  has  ever  known. 

On  March  12,  1947,  Sumner  Welles 
wrote : 

The  postwar  period  has  entered  its  most 
critical  phase.  Events  are  moving  rapidly 
toward  an  inevitable  crisis.  The  American 
people  have  entered  the  valley  of  decision. 

Russia  would  never  be  where  she  is 
today  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  criminal 
betrayals  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  help¬ 
less  human  beings,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  betrayals  of  American  principles, 
entered  into  under  pressure  of  expedi¬ 
ency  by  American  statesmen  at  all  the 
secret  conferences  of  the  Big  Three  from 
Cairo  to  Potsdam. 

On  March  14,  Dorothy  Thompson  re¬ 
minded  the  American  people  of  this  very 
fact  when  she  wrote: 

The  western  powers  collaborated  system¬ 
atically  for  the  creation  of  the  situation 
which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  halt.  What 
— we  now  see  with  fright — started  at  Casa¬ 
blanca  with  the  unconditional  surrender 
formula.  The  result  of  that  formula  was  the 
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refusal  of  any  aid  whatever  to  what  we  now 
know  was  a  formidable  movement  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  overthrow  Hitler  and  set  up  an  hon¬ 
orable  regime.  We  could  have  made  peace 
with  that  regime  and  avoided  the  horrible 
destruction  of  the  last  year  of  the  war. 

Then  came  Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 
Each  one  of  these  conferences  brought  nearer 
the  present  inevitable  crisis.  Governments 
supporting  western  civiliation,  governments 
that  had  fought  with  us,  were  thrown  into 
the  ash  can.  It  was  not  Russia,  but  Britain 
and  ourselves  who  introduced  Tito  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  opened  the  Polish  vacuum  to  his 
longtime  Comintern  collaborators  Beirut  and 
Berman. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  dwell  longer 
on  the  tragedies  of  the  past.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  crisis  now  confronting  us 
has  been  made  inevitable  by  the  policies 
which  this  Administration  has  been  a 
party  to  throughout  the  critical  years  of 
the  war. 

The  whole  of  Europe,  England  in¬ 
cluded,  is  being  dragged  down  to  a  sub¬ 
human  level  of  existence.  Germany  is 
impotent. 

When  we  couple  with  our  deindus¬ 
trialization  program  of  Germany,  the 
terrifying  effect  on  German  law  and 
jurisprudence,  and  on  any  semblance  of 
individual  security,  which  our  denazifi¬ 
cation  procedures  are  having,  our  poli¬ 
cies  become  all  the  more  questionable. 

When  we  add  to  these  things  the  con¬ 
tinued  starvation  level  which  we  are 
forcing  on  the  German  people,  it  seems 
perfectly  obvious  that  it  is  futile  to  talk 
about  stopping  the  spread  of  communism 
when  our  own  policies  toward  defeated 
peoples  are  preparing  the  very  soil  of 
hunger,  misery,  despair,  and  degradation 
upon  which  communism  thrives. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in¬ 
sert  into  the  record  statistical  tables 
which  illustrate  the  vital  relation  which 
prewar  German  industry  had  with  other 
European  nations,  including  Greece,  and 
Turkey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CERMAN  ECONOMT  FOR 
EASTERN  EUROPE 

A  survey  of  foreign-trade  figures,  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  League  of  Nations  statistics, 
reveals  that  in  normal  trading  years  Germany 
used  to  be  both  the  largest  supplier  and  the 
best  customer  of  almost  all  eastern  European 
countries.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I  have 
chosen  the  year  1928  and  1929  as  representing 
the  only  2  years  of  real  prosperity  in  Europe 
between  the  two  World  Wars,  and  the  years 
1935  and  1936,  after  the  stabilization  of  the 
Nazi  regime.  The  latter  figures  already  show 
trade  distortions  caused  by  bilateral  Nazi 
trading  practices,  but  are  not  yet  completely 
distorted  by  war  preparations  and  political 
alignments. 

To  begin  with,  X  single  out  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  two  countries  now  in  need  of 
American  aid.  These  figures  show  con¬ 
vincingly  that  the  economies  of  these  two 
countries  would  immensely  benefit  by  a  re¬ 
vival  of  trade  with  Germany  and  of  German 
productive  power.  This,  in  turn,  would  re¬ 
duce  the  extent  to  which  American  aid  is 
needed,  and  would  help  put  these  countries 
on  a  self-paying,  Instead  of  a  relief,  basis.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  benefit  the  German 
economy  and  thus  cut  relief  costs  to  that 
country.  The  figures  are: 

Greek  imports  from  Germany  (in  millions 
of  drachmas) : 


1928:  1.07  or  8.6  percent  of  total  Imports 
(next  to  United  States  and  United  King¬ 
dom)  . 

1929:  1.25  or  9.4  percent  (next  to  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom). 

1935:  1.99  or  18.7  percent  (first  place). 

1936:  2.67  or  22.8  percent  (first  place). 

Greek  exports  to  Germany  (In  millions  of 
drachmas) : 

1928:  1.63  or  9  percent  of  total  exports 
(next  to  United  States  and  United  Kingdom) . 

1929:  1.61  or  23.1  percent  (first  place). 

1935:  2.11  or  297  percent  (first  place). 

1936:  2.68  or  36.4  percent  (more  than 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  together) . 

Turkish  imports  from  Germany  (in  mil¬ 
lions  of  Turkish  lira) : 

1928:  31.7  or  14.2  percent  of  total  (first 
place) . 

1929:  39.2  or  15.3  percent  (first  place). 

1935:  35.5  or  40  percent  (first  place). 

1936:  41.7  or  45.1  percent  (first  place). 

Turkish  exports  to  Germany: 

1928:  22.2  or  12.8  percent  (next  to  United 
States  and  Italy) . 

1929:  20.6  or  13.3  percent  (next  to  Italy). 

1935:  39.2  or  40.9  percent  (first  place). 

1936:  60  or  51  percent  (first  place). 

Just  to  illustrate  this  point  further.  I 
shall  add  some  corresponding  percentage  fig¬ 
ures  for  other  leading  eastern  European 
countries,  mostly  now  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain.  The  figures  reveal,  how  the  loss  of 
these  markets  affects  the  German  economy, 
and  how  the  economy  of  these  countries 
suffers  from  the  lack  of  German  goods,  which 
Russia,  due  to  her  low  standard  of  living,  is 
unable  to  supply.  All  figures  indicate  the 
percentage  of  the  country’s  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  coming  from  or  going  to  Germany. 


1929 

1936 

Austria: 

Imports . 

20.9 

16.9 

Exports . 

15.7 

16.1 

Hungary: 

Imports _ _ _ 

19.7 

25.8 

Exports . . 

11.  5 

23. 1 

Poland: 

Imports . 

27.3 

14.3 

Exports . 

31.2 

14.2 

Rumania: 

Imports . . 

>22.3 

39.9 

Exports. . 

>18.6 

20.8 

Czechoslovakia: 

Imports _ _ _ 

25.0 

17.5 

Exports . 

19.3 

14.5 

Yugoslavia: 

15.6 

20.7 

8.5 

23.7 

Bulgaria: 

22.2 

Imports . 

61.0 

Exports.. _ _ 

29.9 

47.6 

i 1927. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12,  1947,  General  McNarney  backed 
up  Herbert  Hoover’s  warnings  concerning 
the  desperate  plight  of  the  German  na¬ 
tion  when  he  said: 

•  This  concentrated  population  of  nearly  70,- 
000,000  must  be  offered  an  early  hope  for 
economic  and  political  stability.  If  they  are 
forced  to  live  without  hope,  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  chaos  in  central  Europe,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  rebirth  of  totalitarianism. 

Not  only  are  we  confronted  with  the 
prospects  of  such  a  collapse  of  central 
Europe  as  a  result  of  the  policies  of  this 
administration;  we  are  also  confronted 
with  the  tragic  and  almost  irreparable 
damage  that  has  been  done  to  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  South  America. 

It  is  not  at  all  reassuring  to  note  that 
in  the  United  States  News  of  February  7, 
1947,  Under  Secretary  Dean  Acheson  is 
reported  still  to  be  a  stanch  supporter 
of  Mr.  Braden  and  his  interventionist 
policies  in  South  America,  especially 


when  we  are  reminded  by  Sumner  Welles 
that — 

Unless  the  United  States  returns  to  the 
basic  principles  of  the  good-neighbor  policy, 
no  inter-American  conference  can  now  be 
held  without  risking  a  break-up  of  the  inter- 
American  system  and  the  total  destruction  of 
pan-American  solidarity. 

The  good-neighbor  policy  was  founded  on 
respect  for  the  freedom  and  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas,  on 
our  abstentation  from  every  form  of  inter¬ 
ference  in  their  domestic  concerns,  and  on 
the  consultation  and  friendly  cooperation 
between  all  of  the  American  republics  with 
regard  to  every  problem  which  affected  the 
security  or  welfare  of  the  hemisphere. 

I  wonder  whether  there  is  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  who  would  care  to  state 
just  when  any  member  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration  took  the  trouble  to  consult  with 
a  single  member  of  the  inter-American 
system  on  the  President’s  speech  calling 
for  an  all-out  offensive  against  the  spread 
of  communism? 

Certainly  the  President’s  own  speech  in 
Mexico  in  which  he  recently  reiterated 
his  continued  support  of  the  good-neigh¬ 
bor  policy  does  not  mean  what  it  says 
in  the  light  of  his  own  unilateral  repudi¬ 
ation  of  our  promise  to  consult  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  on  every  matter 
affecting  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

And  what  about  our  policies  in  the 
Far  East?  After  the  failure  of  General 
Marshall’s  truce  team  to  stem  the  tide 
of  Communist  advance,  are  we  to  believe 
that  the  administration  is  about  to  make 
a  complete  change  of  policy  toward 
China  and  Japan,  while  the  whole  Far 
Eastern  Division  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  under  the  lead  of  John  Carter  Vin¬ 
cent  still  holds  the  reins? 

On  April  12,  1947,  Li  Chi-shen,  a  for¬ 
mer  aide  of  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
warned: 

China  is  facing  her  most  serious  crisis. 

Are  we  now  going  to  reverse  our  efforts 
to  force  communism  on  the  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalist  Government,  Mr.  President,  and 
are  we  going  to  continue  to  permit  Rus¬ 
sia  to  obstruct  General  MacArthur’s  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Japan  by  dominating  the 
councils  of  the  Far  Eastern  Advisory 
Commission?  I  ask  those  questions. 

They  are  questions  which  have  not  yet 
been  answered. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
the  whole  question  of  these  basic  Amer¬ 
ican  policies  for  only  one  reason.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  cannot  plunge  head¬ 
long  into  the  “broad  implications”  of  the 
Truman  proposals:  that  we  cannot  un¬ 
derwrite  the  staggering  commitments  to 
rearm  and  rebuild  the  rest  of  the  world 
which  still  is  outside  the  Russian  sphere, 
and  remain  a  sound,  solvent,  and  free 
people. 

We  have  already  spent  a  large  part  of 
the  $31,000,000,000  appropriated  for 
world  reconstruction  and  relief  since  VJ- 
day.  Yet  we  find  the  nations  of  the 
world  confronted  next  year  with  a  worse 
winter  than  the  last. 

If  we  continue  the  same  kind  of  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  we  shall  only  drain  our¬ 
selves  further  of  our  own  desperately 
needed  raw  materials.  For  instance. 
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during  the  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Europe  has  all  the  coal  she  needs 
right  under  her  feet,  this  Government 
sent  500  Liberty  ships  across  the  Atlantic 
carrying  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  month 
to  Europe  at  the  cost  of  $400,000,000  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  or  a  sum  equal 
to  the  proposed  Greek  and  Turkish  loan. 

We  now  confront  the  iron  curtain  of 
a  state-controlled  slave-labor  trade  mo¬ 
nopoly  around  half  the  world.  Every 
American  dollar  that  now  goes  abroad 
feeds  the  fires  of  world  inflation  and 
sends  our  own  inflation  spiral  further 
upward.  Each  dollar  earmarked  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  bids  in  the  American  market 
for  scarce  American  goods.  Please  do 
not  forget  that. 

The  American  people  should  under¬ 
stand  with  crystal  clarity  that  already 
our  world  relief  efforts  have  prolonged 
rationing  and  Government  controls,  and 
have  thwarted  our  desire  for  a  descend¬ 
ing  cost  of  living. 

We  would  by  now  be  well  on  the  way 
to  a  normal  price  structure  in  the  United 
States,  were  it  not  for  the  inflationary 
world  economic  effort  in  which  this  coun¬ 
try  is  engaged. 

Those  who  complain  of  high  prices  in 
this  country  are  the  loudest  advocates  of 
the  very  kind  of  world  economic  program 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  to  work  its  way  back  in  an 
orderly  fashion  to  a  healthy  and  bal¬ 
anced  level.  I  sold  corn  within  90  days 
for  $1.09  a  bushel.  Last  week  I  sold  the 
same  kind  of  corn  for  $1.55  a  bushel  be¬ 
cause  of  this  export  program.  That  is 
how  it  affects  our  economy. 

At  this  moment  our  own  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  is  in  Geneva,  urging  the 
acceptance  of  an  international  trade  or¬ 
ganization  upon  all  but  the  Russian- 
dominated  countries,  which  will  put  half 
of  the  world  on  a  ration  system  and 
turn  our  own  national  credit  agencies 
into  agents  of  a  new  form  of  state  capi¬ 
talism. 

On  March  19,  1947,  President  Truman 
admitted  that  this  kind  of  international 
cooperation  could  not  be  carried  on  by 
the  United  States  without  another  year’s 
extension  of  export  controls. 

The  President  said: 

Our  International  responsibilities  cannot 
be  fulfilled  without  this  machinery. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  ride  off  in 
two  directions  at  once  in  pursuit  of  two 
conflicting  foreign  policies  without  tear¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  pieces.  Until  we  re¬ 
nounce  the  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
agreements,  which  compel  us  to  build  up 
Russia’s  strength  and  legalize  her  ag¬ 
gression,  we  are  in  no  position  to  take 
seriously  President  Truman’s  declaration 
of  an  American  “quarantine”  on  Russian 
aggression  around  the  world. 

Once  more  I  repeat  that  I  am  duty 
bound,  and  stand  prepared  today,  to  vote 
whatever  relief  measures  are  necessary, 
within  our  capacity  to  provide. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  to  all  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  military  interventions 
here  proposed,  the  plea  that  an  emer¬ 
gency  exists  can  no  longer  be  justified. 
We  are  no  longer  confronted  with  the 
March  31  dead  line,  first  urged  upon  us. 
Whatever  action  we  take  cannot  be 
interpreted  either  as  upholding  or  be¬ 


traying  the  hand  of  Secretary  Marshall, 
since  the  Moscow  Conference  awaits  only 
its  formal  adjournment.  Time  is  of  the 
essence  no  longer. 

Therefore,  under  these  conditions,  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  cast  my  vote, 
at  this  time,  to  commit  the  American 
people  to  the  implications  of  a  global 
military  intervention,  with  all  its  terri¬ 
fying  potential  of  a  third  world  mili¬ 
tary  explosion.  v 

Rather  it  seems  to  me  the  Senate  could 
better  serve  humanity,  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  cause  of  those 
who  sincerely  desire  to  arrest  the  march 
of  Communist  tyranny  by  eliminating 
from  this  bill  and  laying  aside  for  fur¬ 
ther  earnest  consideration  its  appropria¬ 
tions  for  military  intervention. 

Finally,  let  me  anticipate  those  who 
will  charge  that  this  is  another  Munich, 
another  Dunkerque,  or  a  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  real  Munich  will  occur  in  this 
case  only  if,  by  providing  too  little  too 
soon,  we  lull  the  American  people  into  a 
false  sense  of  accomplished  security, 
while  the  very  forces  of  tyranny,  over 
which  the  American  way  of  life  must 
finally  triumph,  feed  and  grow  strong  on 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  our  action. 

Let  us  not  lead  the  American  people 
down  an  uncharted  trail  in  the  darkness, 
burning  our  bridges  behind  us,  without 
knowing  whether  the  bridges  ahead  are 
down. 

For  myself  I  prefer  to  continue  work¬ 
ing  to  piece  together  the  whole  pattern 
of  future  American  foreign  and  military 
policy,  out  in  the  open  for  all  to  see,  and 
only  then  to  determine  America’s  final 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  communism. 

Mr.  LUCAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  a  question  and  make  a  brief 
statement? 

Mi\  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  growing  late  and  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
for  an  extended  colloquy. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  There  will  be  no  ex¬ 
tended  colloquy.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
a  few  words. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  whom  the  Chair  has  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  recognized  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  am  asking  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  to  yield  to  me  so  that 
I  may  make  a  brief  statement.  It  will 
not  take  long. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  take  it  from  what 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  just  said 
that  he  is  in  almost  the  same  position 
I  am  in.  He  does  not  know  where  we 
are  going,  and  that  is  why  he  is  not 
willing  to  consent  to  go  there.  He  does 
not  know  why  we  are  going  there,  and 
that  is  the  reason  he  is  not  willing  to 
vote  to  go  to  some  unknown  destination 
without  knowing  what  we  are  going  to 
do  when  we  get  there. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  If  we  had  a  well- 
organized  plan  which  would  give  us  a 
picture  of  what  we  are  going  to  do,  the 
Senator  and  I  might  both  be  willing  to 


go  along  with  the  plan.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  able  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  better  than  I  could.  I  have  stood 
on  the  floor  time  after  time  and  asked 
question  after  question.  We  are  told 
that  if  we  comply  with  the  request,  that 
is  one  way  to  peace.  I  have  asked  the 
question,  “If  we  do  not  comply,  what 
will  happen?”  We  are  told  that  one 
man’s  guess  is  as  good  as  another’s.  I 
have  asked  why  the  problem  has  not  been 
referred  to  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
said  that  it  would  be  referred  to  the 
Security  Council,  and  that  no  action 
would  be  taken.  My  theory  is  that  if 
the  United  Nations  can  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem,  it  ought  to  be  sent  through  the 
front  door,  and  not  the  back  door.  We 
are  now  up  against  the  choice  of  voting 
either  to  make  these  Installments  on 
the  first  commitment,  or  not  to  make 
them. 

I  have  tried  hard  to  solve  this  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  lain  awake  at  night.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  vote  I  have  yet  had 
to  cast  in  the  United  States  Senate.  I 
want  to  go  along.  I  have  tried  my  level 
best  to  go  along.  But  I  cannot  find  any 
precedent  on  which  to  go  along.  I  have 
gone  into  the  question  in  detail.  Since 
the  time  element  is  out  of  the  picture, 
I  should  like  to  see  conferences  in  which 
the  State  Department  would  unfold  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  foreign  policy 
which  they  want  us  to  carry  out.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  subscribe  to  a  course 
of  stopping  communism  if  I  knew  where 
such  a  course  would  lead  us. 

Mr.  HAWKES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  OVERSEAS  INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  I 
were  able  to  tell  exactly  what  I  am  going 
to  do  tomorrow  during  every  minute  of 
the  day.  If  I  were  able  to  do  so;  if  I 
were  able  to  anticipate  the  future;  if 
I  had  some  kind  of  a  device  by  which  I 
could  tell  what  the  conditions  of  the 
world  are  going  to  be  tomorrow,  then  I 
am  sure  that  I  could  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hawkes]  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry]. 
But  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  is  om¬ 
niscient.  All  we  can  do  in  these  unusual 
world  circumstances  is  to  do  the  best  we 
can  in  an  effort  to  do  what  is  right  for 
our  own  national  safety  and  security. 
As  has  been  said  times  without  number, 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  will  have  to 
use  his  best  judgment  as  to  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  is  the  right  thing  to  do  in  guiding 
the  destiny  of  this  Nation  so  far  as  our 
future  is  concerned. 

On  January  27  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  McMahon],  On  reading  a  recent 
article  in  Life  magazine  I  recalled  what 
I  had  said  at  that  time.  I  quote  a 
part  of  it: 

I  think  it  would  be  the  better  part  of  wis¬ 
dom,  and  it  probably  will  be  done  in  due 
course  of  time,  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  how 
much  other  nations  of  the  earth  are  spend¬ 
ing  in  lands  other  than  their  own  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  put'  across  their  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment  or  their  form  of  economic  life  or 
any  other  thing  in  connection  with  building 
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up  their  own  national  philosophies  on  for¬ 
eign  soil.  I  anticipate  that  other  great  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  earth  are  spending  so  much  more 
than  we  are  it  will  make  up  look  rather 
niggardly  when  our  budget  is  compared  with 
theirs. 

I  have  always  thought  that  if  we  utilized 
every  possible  means  at  our  command  to 
sell  America,  over  the  air  or  through  maga- 
bines  or  by  other  type  of  propaganda,  we 
would  be  doing  a  great  service  to  the  people 
of  this  country  and  would  be  doing  much  for 
our  own  security  in  the  future.  But  it  will 
be  found  that  many  people  object  to  our 
spending  even  the  $19,000,000  now  alleged  to 
be  used  for  this  type  of  work. 

At  that  time  I  was  referring  to  the 
appropriation  of  last  year  which  was 
made  to  the  State  Department  for  work 
of  that  kind  under  the  able  supervision 
of  Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  Benton  is  now  seek¬ 
ing  money  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  on  this  important 
work.  I  have  been  told  by  some  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  that  there  are  those 
in  this  body  and  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  who  are  so  economy-minded 
and  who  so  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ton’s  work  has  utterly  failed  that  they 
are  willing  to  eliminate  every  dollar  from 
the  appropriation  which  he  is  seeking 
at  the  present  time. 

I  wish  to  address  my  remarks  at  this 
late  hour  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
which  soon  will,  be  listening  to  the  State 
Department’s  representative  requesting 
money  to  carry  on  work  of  this  kind  in 
foreign  lands.  I  am  talking  about  selling 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  am  not 
selling  the  United  States  of  America 
short,  as  some  people  have  been  doing, 
but  I  am  interested  in  selling  America 
in  a  way  that  will  advance  the  doctrine 
which  will  be  laid  down  tomorrow  by  the 
Senate  so  far  as  the  Greek-Turkish  loan 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  Life  magazine,  in  an 
editorial  in  its  April  14  issue,  cited  a  non- 
attributable  speculation  recently  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  a  competent  observer  of  the 
national  scene  in  Washington.  “If  the 
Russians  were  thinking  of  putting  $250,- 
000,000  into  Greece,”  this  observer  was 
quoted  as  saying,  “they  would  probably 
advance  $175,000,000,  spend  $25,000,000 
on  propaganda,  and  save  $50,000,000.” 
The  question  raised  by  the  Life  editorial 
is  pertinent.  Though  no  official  figures 
are  available,  we  know  that  the  Soviets 
are  conducting  extensive  information  ac¬ 
tivities  abroad,  probably  as  large-  as  all 
other  major  countries  put  together,  and 
that  propaganda  is  a  basic  instrument 
both  of  Soviet  foreign  and  domestic 
policy. 

The  Senate  is  now  considering  the  bill 
for  economic  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  a  program  aimed  to  aid  these 
countries  maintain  their  independence 
against  the  threat  of  totalitarian  aggres¬ 
sion.  Since  the  announcement  of  this 
program  by  the  President,  all  the  propa¬ 
ganda  resources  of  the  Soviets  have  been 
concentrated  on  misrepresenting  and 
distorting  to  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
peoples  the  purposes  of  this  aid  and  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  review  of  the  output  of  Radio 
Moscow  for  the  past  month  shows  that 
the  Russians  and  their  satellites  have 
spared  no  propaganda  effort  to  misin¬ 


form  the  world  about  United  States  pol¬ 
icy.  This  again  illustrates  the  normal 
pattern  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  tech¬ 
nique. 

What  are  we  doing  to  tell  the  people 
of  Greece  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  about  the  United  States 
and  its  policies?  In  comparison  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  job  to  be  done,  the 
expenditures  are  pitifully  small.  Please 
note  the  figures. 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
the  State  Department,  through  the  Office 
of  International  Information  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Affairs,  is  planning  to  spend  ap¬ 
proximately  $125,000  on  information  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Greece,  and  approximately 
$190,000  in  Turkey.  In  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  loan,  it  is 
evident  that  these  estimates  are  far  too 
small,  and  should  be  radically  revised 
upward.  Despite  the  urgent  need  for 
overcoming  misrepresentation  and  tell¬ 
ing  the  facts  about  this  country,  there 
are  those,  including  some  Members  of 
the  Congress,  who  are  reported  to  favor 
a  drastic  cut  in  the  proposed  OIC  ap¬ 
propriations,  if  not  the  elimination  al¬ 
together  of  the  overseas  information  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  war  has  enormously  increased  our 
responsibilities  in  the  world.  We  have 
large  overseas  commitments,  and  we  can¬ 
not  escape  our  responsibilities  as  the 
world’s  greatest  power.  I  do  not  think 
it  makes  sense  to  invest  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  Greece  and  Turkey, 
without  making  certain  that  the  people 
of  these  and  other  countries  are  fully 
informed  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
our  help. 

To  me  it  does  not  make  sense  to  send 
military  missions  and  an  administrative 
force  to  aid  in  the  spending  of  this  money 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  without  inform¬ 
ing  the  people  of  those  countries  by  every 
conceivable  method  exactly  what  we  are 
doing,  how  we  are  spending  the  money, 
and  for  what  we  are  spending  it. 

The  Moscow  radio  has  charged  that 
the  United  States  is  embarking  on  an 
imperialistic-expansion  program,  as 
Frank  Kelley  so  vividly  pointed  out  in 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  April  13.  Here  are  some  of 
the  things  Mr.  Kelley  said: 

TECHNIQUE  FROM  HITLER 

Moscow  tells  Prance  that  Truman  “has 
revived  the  hopes  of  all  enemies  of  democ¬ 
racy.”  Moscow  tells  Austria  that  the  new 
American  policy  “is  a  combination  of  dollar 
policy  with  the  policy  of  the  truncheon,” 
borrowed  from  Hitler. 

Moscow  tells  the  British  that  “the  dollar, 
with  clear  designs  on  Greek  independence, 
is  to  take  Greek  fascism  under  its  protec¬ 
tion.” 

Moscow  tells  the  Italians  that  American 
aid  for  Italy  is  “a  worn-out  banner  *  *  * 

hoisted  by  all  the  pretenders  to  world  domi¬ 
nation.” 

Moscow  tells  the  Near  and  Middle  East  in 
Arabic  that  the  Truman  and  other  speeches 
“indicate  clearly  that  the  United  States  not 
only  fully  supports  the  Turkish  policy  of 
retrogression  and  imperialism  in  the  east 
but  also  desires  to  extend  Turkey’s  activities 
In  this  field.” 

TWO  VERSIONS  FOR  TURKEY 

Moscow  tells  Greece  that  it  is  ruled  by 
a  monarcho-Pascist  dictatorship.  Moscow 
tells  Greece  that  Paul  Porter’s  plan  will  bring 
all  of  Greece’s  commercial  and  economic  life 
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under  the  absolute  control  of  the  United 
States. 

Moscow  tells  Japan  that  American  interest 
in  rebuilding  China  has  the  goal  of  trying 
to  make  China  a  colony  of  the  United  States. 

So  it  goes.  This  is  psychological  war¬ 
fare  which  is  going  on  at  the  present 
time  over  the  air  in  every  one  of  those 
countries  where  we  have  made  loans. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  do  more,  of 
course,  than  combat  this  wave  of  mis¬ 
representation.  We  must  also  conduct 
an  aggressive  campaign  to  sell  democ¬ 
racy,  and  create  a  better  understanding 
of  the  democratic  processes  among  the 
peoples  whose  continued  independence 
we  are  seeking  to  maintain.  We  cannot 
lose  the  war  of  ideas  by  default.  As  sure¬ 
ly  as  I  am  standing  here,  that  is  what 
we  will  do  in  the  event  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  not  equipped  with  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  on  an  honest  counterpropa¬ 
ganda  as  to  exactly  what  the  American 
people  are  doing  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
at  this  time. 

In  many  areas,  particularly  those  be¬ 
hind  the  so-called  iron  curtain,  and  in 
those  in  which  few  people  understand 
English  or  have  the  money  to  purchase 
American  periodicals,  and  those  in  which 
the  press  is  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  private  American  agencies  cannot 
operate  or  can  do  only  an  inadequate  job. 
The  Government,  through  its  informa¬ 
tion  service,  must  continue  to  do  much 
of  the  work  of  giving  the  facts  about  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason,  the  OIC 
today  is  an  integral  part  of  the  foreign 
service.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
indifferent  to  what  other  peoples  think 
about  us.  It  is  in  our  own  interest  to 
see  that  foreign  countries  are  provided 
with  accurate  information  about  the 
United  States  and  its  policies. 

According  to  the  best  “information 
available,  Great  Britain  is  spending  over 
$1,000,000  this  year  for  information  and 
cultural  activities  in  Greece.  Though  I 
have  no  official  information,  it  may  be 
assumed,  in  the  light  of  her  similar  ex¬ 
penditures  elsewhere,  that  Britain  will 
continue  to  regard  a  sustantial  expendi¬ 
ture  for  information  and  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  in  Greece  as  a  good  investment. 

I  prophesy  that  as  the  military  forces 
of  England  are  withdrawn  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  her  propaganda  will  increase 
their  further  appropriations,  because  it 
is  the  war  of  psychology  which  is  next  in 
importance  after  the  military  has  failed, 
when  the  protection  of  the  country  is  in¬ 
volved. 

It  is  estimated  that  Great  Britain  this 
year  is  spending  between  $40,000,000 
and  $45,000,000  for  overseas  informa¬ 
tion  and  cultural  work.  This  compares 
with  the  approximately  $31,000,000 
which  the  State  Department  is  asking 
for  the  same  activities  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  Great  Britain  is 
spending  about  $16,000,000  for  the  over¬ 
seas  operations  of  the  BBC,  about  $14,- 
000,000  for  the  cultural  activities  of  the 
British  Council,  and  between  $10,000,000 
and  $15,000,000  for  information — pic¬ 
tures,  press,  exhibits,  film  strips,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  so  forth — a  total  of  from 
$40,000,000  to  $45,000,000  in  all,  on  over¬ 
seas  information  and  cultural  activities. 

Here  are  a  few  comparative  expendi¬ 
tures  for  information  and  cultural  activ- 
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ities.  The  British  figures  are  estimated 
for  the  current  year;  the  United  States 
figures  are  those  for  the  fiscal  year 
1947-48: 


Britain 

United 

States 

$250,  000 
1,  000,  000 
300,  000 
1,  000,  000 
300.  000 
400,  000 
200,  000 

$81,000 
360,  000 
75,000 
193,  000 
287,  000 
307,  000 
148,  000 

Chile . 

So  we  see  from  the  preceding  figures 
that  in  Mexico,  our  neighbor  on  the 
south.  Great  Britain  is  spending  more 
money  for  that  kind  of  propaganda  than 
the  United  States  itself  is  spending  to 
carry  on  our  good-neighbor  policy,  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  defense  and  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  Britain  is 
spending  about  half  a  million  dollars  in 
each  of  several  Near  Eastern  countries, 
as  compared  with  a  proposed  United 
States  expenditure  in  each  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  of  less  than  $100,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this  time 
because  it  seems  to  me  it  is  apropos 
of  what  we  are  discussing  in  the  Senate 
today.  I  know  and  everyone  else  knows 
that  the  present  proposal  will  be  adopted; 
and  if  it  becomes  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  it  must  be,  if  it  is  to  be 
successful,  implemented  with-a  sufficient 
appropriation  to  carry  on  the  type  and 
kind  of  work  found  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Benton. 

-  PROPOSED  INCOME-TAX  -  REDUCTION 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  one  other 
matter  which  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly. 
It  does  not  relate  to  Greek  relief,  but  it  re¬ 
lates  to  American  relief — in  short,  taxes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  let 
me  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  while 
we  are  on  limited  time,  with  debate  re¬ 
stricted,  it  is  undesirable  to  have  Senators 
discuss  extraneous  matters.  The  major¬ 
ity  leader  is  very  anxious  to  have  an 
adjournment  taken  at  once,  and  Senaj 
tors  are  anxious  to  go  to  their  homes  to¬ 
night.  It  was  understood  that  th^re 
would  not  be  a  night  session  tonight. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  debate .gnould 
be  confined  to  the  question  now .pending 
before  the  Senate,  inasmuch  a§/aebate  is 
restricted. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Presided,  if  I  can 
obtain  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
remarks  incorporated  ixvxhe  body  of  the 
Record,  perhaps  that>will  take  care  of 
the  situation.  I  wa \/ about  to  make  a 
statement  upon  aryfemenament  which  I 
offered  earlier  today  to  House  bill  1, 
known  as  the  Knutson  bill,  which  is  now 
pending  beforqrthe  Finance  Committee, 
of  which  thg/Benator  from  Illinois  is  a 
member.  Certainly  I  have  no  desire  to 
detain  ttor  Senate  any  longer.  Never¬ 
theless,  S' have  the  floor,  and  I  think  I 
am  entitled  to  speak  about  any  matter 
whicjrl  wish  to  discuss. 

r.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
sMr  from  Colorado  raised  the  point  that 
se  might  wish  to  debate  this  matter  for 


seme  length  of  time  tonight,  but  he  was 
afraid  that  a  motion  to  take  a  recess 
would  be  made. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  let  me  say 
that  I  shall  remain  as  long  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  desires  to  have  us 
remain. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  will  be  no  advantage 
at  all. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  But  I  do 
have  some  amendments  which  I  should 
like  to  discuss.  I  shall  try  to  discuss 
them  briefly,  in  order  to  accommodate 
fellow  Senators. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  please  not  to  take  me  off  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  not  going  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  recognized  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

k  Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
t\ expedite  the  procedure  and  to  accoi 
mddate  my  good  friend  the  Senator  fj 
Calorado  [Mr.  Johnson],  I  ask 
mous  Consent  that  I  may  have  incorpo¬ 
rated  ihto  the  body  of  the  RecorjT  at  this 
point  a  statement  which  I  have,  prepared. 
It  is  not  very  long.  It  deals  directly  with 
the  amendment.  I  submitted  earlier  to- 
!day  as  a  substitute  for  the  tax  bill  now 
before  the  FinaH.ce  Comonttee,  known  as 
House  bill  No.  1,  ftpd  better  known  as  the 
Knutson  bill.  IfNj/iriay  obtain  such 
unanimous  consentylshall  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  nonobjection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  fee  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fohows: 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOY  LUCAS 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  \rom  Illinois 
realizes  finf  well  that  the  maJoi’Uy  party  Is 
more  or  Cess  committed  to  the  \American 
people  to  pass  at  this  session  of  ConWess  tax 
legislation  of  some  kind,  regardless  of  Whether 
or  net  such  a  step  is  in  the  interest\pf  a 
soyed  fiscal  policy. 

am  convinced  that  this  is  not  the  tiike 
to  pass  a  tax  measure,  primarily  because  once 
ragain  we  are  considering  important  legisla-' 
tion  without  sufficient  facts  upon  which  to 
base  a  prudent  Judgment,  and  a  sound  con¬ 
clusion.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  will  vote  for  H.  R.  1,  known  as 
the  Knutson  bill.  It  seems  perfectly  plain 
that  it  is  an  economically  unsound,  inequi¬ 
table,  and  untimely  piece  of  legislation.  Al¬ 
though  the  fiat  20-percent  across-the-board 
proposal  has  been  modified  somewhat,  the 
bill  has  not  been  changed  in  any  fundamental 
way.  It  still  gives  the  greatest  relief  to  those 
who  need  it  least. 

Mr.  President,  a  sound  fiscal  policy  requires 
that  before  any  tax  reduction  is  put  in  effect, 
the  budget  be  balanced  and  a  substantial 
payment  on  the  national  debt  be  made — only 
after  these  two  things  have  been  provided 
for  should  consideration  be  given  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  taxes.  H.  R.  1  would  reduce  taxes 
before  a  single  major  appropriation  bill  has 
been  passed  by  the  Congress.  Moreover,  it 
reduces  taxes  at  a  time  when  inflationary 
pressures  are  at  their  peak.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  H.  R.  1  will  sharply  aggravate 
these  pressures  by  creating  an  additional 
amount  of  money  to  compete  for  goods  which 
are  in  scarce  supply.  Income  payments  have 
risen  from  $71,000,000,000  in  1939  to  $165,000,- 
000,000  in  1946.  They  are  expected  to  go  even 
higher  in  1947. 


Even  if  this  were  the  time  to  reduce  taxes, 
H.  R.  1  is  the  worst  way  to  do  it.  It  discrir 
nates  harshly  against  low-income  taxpayers. 
For  example,  it  would  increase  spendable 
income  for  a  married  person  with  fio  de¬ 
pendents,  with  an  income  of  $1,200  by  1  per¬ 
cent,  by  4.2  percent  at  $6,000,  and  by  34.2 
percent  at  $100,000. 

Because  of  my  belief,  that  there  is  a  de¬ 
termination  on  the  part  of  Ore  majority  of 
the  Senate  to  vote  for  som^r  tax  reduction, 
without  regard  to  the  economic  factors  I 
have  just  mentioned,  I  h^e  thought  it  wise 
to  introduce  a  tax-reduction  plan  which, 
in  contrast  to  H.  R.  1/is  fair  and  equitable, 
spreading  tax  reduction  among  all  taxpayers 
in  a  sensible  fashfifii.  In  view  of  the  high 
level  of  employment  and  national  income 
likely  to  persist  for  the  remainder  of  this 
calendar  year.^jfhis  bill  would  be  effective  for 
the  tax  year  Jdeginning  January  1,  1948. 

The  bill  B&ises  the  personal  exemption  for 
each  taxpayer  and  each  dependent  from  $500 
to  $600, /find  In  case  of  a  joint  return  by  a 
married''  couple  from  $1,000  to  $1,200.  This 
accor/Js  with  the  President’s  statement  that 
lovMncome  taxpayers  will  have  high  priority 
iiy'any  tax -reduction  program.  This  provi- 
ion  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  help  low-income 
taxpayers  meet,  to  some  extent,  the  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  It  also  has  adminis¬ 
trative  advantages  in  that  it  removes  3,200,- 
000  taxpayers  from  the  tax  rolls.  Removing 
taxpayers  from  the  tax  roll  is  the  surest  way 
to  remove  a  large  number  of  employees  from 
the  pay  roll.  It  will  cost  the  Government 
$1,500,000,000  in  revenue.  If  it  be  argued 
that  every  citizen  ought  to  pay  some  taxes, 
the  plain  answer  is  that  a  citizen  who  is 
struggling  to  maintain  a  minimum  level  of 
subsistence  ought  not  to  be  required  to  make 
even  a  token  payment  in  taxes.  Increasing 
exemptions  as  a  method  of  tax  reduction  is 
advocated  by  all  progressive-minded  tax 
groups. 

When  the  need  for  increased  revenue  to 
finance  the  war  becaipe  clear,  one  of  the 
methods  of  increasing  revenue  adopted  by 
the  Congress  was  to  lower  the  exemption 
rate.  This  increased  sharply  the  tax  load 
upon  the  lower-income  brackets  over  prewar 
levels,  and  added  millions  of  taxpayers  to 
the  rolls.  Increasing  exemptions  tends  to 
modify  somewhat  the  harshness  of  the  war¬ 
time  tax  load  upon  the  low-income  groups. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  inequities  in  the 
present  tax  law  is  that  citizens  of  nine  States 
(Washington,  California,  Idaho,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Texas,  Nevada,  Louisiana,  and  Okla¬ 
homa)  and  Hawaii  enjoy  the  privilege  of  di¬ 
viding  income  between  husband  and  wife  for 
?ederal  income-tax  purposes.  The  result  of 
lis  privilege  is  that  a  husband  who  has  a 
surtax  net  income  of  $20,000  is  able  to  escape 
wit\a  tax  equivalent  to  twice  the  amount 
of  taVupon  $10,000  surtax  net  income.  Since 
the  highest  surtax  rate  upon  $10,000  is  31 
percentoypd  the  top  rate  at  $20,000  is  50  per¬ 
cent,  theVamily  is  enabled  to  save  a  very 
substantial \mcunt  in  taxes.  This  inequality 
has  been  protested  for  years  by  the  citizens 
of  the  non-W^stern  States,  with  complete 
merit. 

In  1941  an  effdkfwas  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  an«^  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  no  feet  the  problem  through 
the  requirement  of  mandatory  joint  returns, 
which  would  have  deprived  the  Western 
States  of  their  special  privilege.  Unless  a 
measure  similar  to  what  I  propose  becomes 
the  law  someday,  the  citizens  of  the  States 
enjoying  this  preferential  treatment  will  be 
compelled,  no  doubt  to  their  disWvantage,  to 
submit  to  a  program  of  uniforisj  taxation 
which  will  place  them  on  an  equal  basis 
with  all  other  States.  This  measiuve  failed 
of  passage  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  opportunity"  is  now  here 
to  remove  the  inequity,  not  by  deprivingHhe 
Western  States  of  their  special  privilege,  blit 
by  generalizing  this  advantage  to  citizens 
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of  all  States,  so  that  husband  and  wife  will, 
in  every  State,  be  permitted  to  split  incomes. 
This  privilege  is  of  immense  administrative 
advantage  to  the  tax-gathering  authorities. 
It  will  .^eliminate  the  host  of  litigation  new 
indulgecKin  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
put  dowrDtax-avoiding  schemes  based  on  as¬ 
signment  income  to  a  wife,  or  through 
the  creation  >pf  a  spurious  family  partner¬ 
ship.  It  places  families  with  earned  income 
in  a  more  equitable  position  with  families 
receiving  their  income  from  investment,  since 
families  receiving  ffceir  income  from  invest¬ 
ment  are  readily  ablKto  divide  up  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  the '  incom^between  family  and 
wife. 

The  third  significant  jfo>vision  of  the  bill 
is  the  reduction  by  two  pobits  of  the  surtax 
rate  in  each  surtax  net  lncoira  bracket.  This 
has  the  effect  of  giving  each\axpayer  a  re¬ 
duction  of  2  percent  of  surtaffuiet  income. 
This  proposal,  as  a  whole,  in  cimtrast  with 
the  reductions  contained  in  H.  rX,  gives  a 
more  equitable  amount  of  savings  iXdollars 
to  all  taxpayers  rather  than  relating  sav¬ 
ings  directly  to  the  amount  of  taxesrtoaid. 

I  estimate  that  this  bill  will  cost  $3,8 
000,000  in  revenue  at  present  levels  of  ih| 
tional  income.  The  $100  increase  in  exempt 
tions  will  cost  $1,500,000,000,  the  splitting  of1 
family  income  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  2  percentage  points  in  each  surtax 
bracket  $1,300,000,000. 

I  hope  every  Senator  will  give  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  consideration  to  this  substitute,  hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  only  the  taxpayers’  interest. 

IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  WHITE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  for  the  Record  on 
the  action  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  as  it  relates  to  the  reclama¬ 
tion  projects  of  the  West.  Periodically  I 
intend  to  keep  the  record  perfectly  clear 
on  this  issue,  because  of  its  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  economy  of  our  Nation  and 
its  great  political  importance  to  my  party. 

I  refer  to  a  report  which  I  have  received 
today  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  proposes  to  cut  the  budget  of 
the  Interior  Department  approximately 
47  percent.  I  further  understand  that 
within  that  cut  the  great  reclamation  and 
conservation  program  and  projects  of  they 
West  have  suffered  shocking  injury. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  I  und^ 
stand  that  the  Bonneville  project 
priation  has  been  cut  from  approximately 
$26,278,000  to  approximately  $6,900, 000, 
or  thereabouts.  I  understand. that  the 
appropriations  for  some  of  t^fe  services 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
West  as  provided  for  in  the  budget  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  been 
eliminated  entirely — for  instance,  such 
items  as  appropriations  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  transmission/  power  lines.  In  a 
moment  I  shall  sa/  what  I  think  is  the 
significance  of  tlm  action.  I  further  un¬ 
derstand  that  itds  proposed  by  the  House 
committee  that  in  the  construction  of 
the  reclamation  projects  private  con¬ 
tracts  shalLbe  let  in  all  instances.  In 
other  wopds,  construction  cannot  be  built 
by  a  Government  agency  itself  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  any  savings  that  might  accrue  to 
the  public  by  such  a  procedure.  That  is 
a  policy  which  not  even  the  private  utility 
companies  follow  in  connection  with  a 
Considerable  amount  of  their  construc¬ 


tion,  such  as  some  of  their  high-voltage 
construction.  Many  of  them  take  care 
of  their  own  construction  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  one  reason  being  that  they  want  the 
construction  done  by  their  own  experts. 
Another  reason  is  that  they  have  learned 
that  such  a  procedure  as  that  which  the 
House  committee  proposes  shall  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  an  administration  such  as 
the  Bonneville  administration  is  a  very 
expensive  one  and  will  raise  the  cost  even 
further,  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer 
or  in  the  instance  of  Bonneville  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that 
should  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  go  along  with  the  policy  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  cut  by  the  House  in  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  appropriations,  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  go 
forward  with  these  great  projects  in  the 
West.  Not  only  that,  but  great  losses 
would  be  sustained  by  the  American  tax¬ 
payers,  because  it  would  not  be  possible 
even  to  maintain  economically  the  pres¬ 
ent  projects  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
iroposed  in  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  exceedinglj 
serious  situation  from  a  great  many 
gleSv  For  example,  let  us  take  the  ufo- 
posafU;hat  we  shall  eliminate  the/con- 
structito  of  the  transmission  lines4>y  the 
Government.  That  raises  verw^quare- 
ly — and  let  us  have  the  record  show  it, 
because  I  tfm  ready  to  meetAhe  issue — 
the  drive  of  'the  private  unities  of  the 
East  against  tfte :  development  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  power  resources  of  the  West.  Let 
those  power  interests/come  on,  if  they 
wish,  and  make  th<tt  a  political  issue  in 
the  campaign  of  1948.  I  am  ready  to 
meet  the  issue,  A  amVeady  to  meet  it 
because  I  think.it  needs  be  made  clear 
to  all  the  peojile  of  this  country  that  a 
great  record/has  been  madgidn  the  West 
in  the  development  of  power\o  that  the 
little  follows,  the  average  citizens,  out  on 
the  farms  in  the  remote  area\of  the  ’ 
West^/through  REA  and  otherXower 
projects,  can  have  their  light,  too.Nrhe 
western  power  program  is  makin^it 
fcsible  so  that  there  will  be  an  end 
the  hardships  the  farmers  have  had  tc 
endure  because  of  lack  of  power  which 
the  private  power  interests  have  not  been 
willing  to  afford  them  at  a  reasonable 
profit.  Through  such  projects  as  Bon¬ 
neville  facilities  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  at  rates  which  they  can  afford  to 
pay  but  at  the  same  time  at  rates  which 
result  in  paying  for  the  costs  of  the  serv¬ 
ices. 

Let  the  record  be  crystal  clear  on  this 
issue.  These  western  projects  for  which 
I  am  speaking  are  not  costing  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  East,  of  the  South,  and 
the  North  any  money.  They  are  not 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  in 
the  East,  the  North,  and  the  South.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  meet  the  issue  that 
they  are  self-liquidating  projects  when 
one  figures  in  all  the  benefits  that  accrue 
to  the  economy  of  this  country  from  such 
projects.  They  are  projects  which  are 
creating  tremendous  wealth  for  this 
country.  Out  of  that  wealth  new  tax 
dollars  will  flow.  Out  of  that  wealth  new 
jobs  of  a  permanent  production  expand¬ 
ing  type  will  bring  a  stable  economy  to 
the  West.  The  opponents  of  these  proj- 


fnted  as  members 
is  proposing  to 
the  budget  of  the 


ects  in  this  Congress  will  get  no  aid, 
sistance,  or  comfort  from  the  private 
utilities  of  the  West.  The  private  utihues 
of  my  section  of  the  country  havexome 
to  see  the  absolute  essentiality  or  these 
projects  to  the  future  of  the  private  util¬ 
ities  themselves.  I  think  the’  Tacoma 
agreement  of  February  1947,  which  I 
have  on  another  occasion  ino-oduced  into 
the  Congressional  REcoRo4,nd  discussed, 
makes  clear  that  the  private  utilities  of 
the  West  cannot  be  cq 
of  the  hatchet  team^ 
cut  the  heart 
Interior  Departr 

I  think  we  m#|ht  as  well  have  it  out 
at  this  sessiorvbf  Congress  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  ar^going  to  permit  a  blockage 
of  these  gr^at  assets,  in  the  form  of  these 
power  developments  in  the  West,  and  the 
conservation  program  of  the  West,  by 
selfish  power  interests  of  the  East  which 
do  not  like  to  see  low  power  rates  made 
available  to  the  people  of  the  West  in 
self-liquidating  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  started  to 
discuss  this  issue  in  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress.  I  intend  to  discuss  it  innumerable 
times,  until  the  people  of  my  section  of 
the  country  know  what  is  at  stake.  I 
want  them  to  understand  what  is  at 
stake  so  that  they  can  take  the  action 
necessary  to  hold  responsible  politically 
those  in  both  parties  who  are  seeking  to 
sell  the  people  of  the  West. short  in  order 
that  certain  interests  in  the  East  can 
exploit  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  nex^  point  I  desire 
to  make  is  that  these  great  developments 
in  the  West  are  essential  for  national  se¬ 
curity.  I  do  not  want  my  record  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  show  that 
I  sat  here  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  and 
permitted  my  country  to  be  sold  short 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security, 
by  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  funds  necessary  to  go  for¬ 
ward  with  the  great  and  needed  power 
development  works  of  the  West.  At  least 
I  intend  to  oppose  any  such  course  of 
action  by  this  Congress. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  that 
unfortunate  day  should  ever  come  when 
,we  actually  find  ourselves  in  a  third 
rorld  war,  we  will  thank  God  for  any  ac¬ 
tion  taken  in  this  Congress  to  make 
available  to  this  country  the  western 
powefc  projects  for  which  I  am  pleading 
todayXwe  need  them  for  national  de¬ 
fense  and  security.  In  the  event  of  war 
the  peoplflwpf  this  country  will  thank  the 
memory  onthose  of  us  who  are  fighting 
now  to  save  fehese  projects. 

Where  would;,  we  be  today,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  just  whemrwould  we  be  today,  if 
we  had  not  had  thp  foresight  to  develop 
TVA?  Where  would  we  be  today  if  we 
had  not  had  the  phi j  ects  which  were 
available  for  use  in  the  Second  World 
War  in  the  Pacific  Northwest?  How  far 
would  we  have  been  tablb  to  go  in  the 
development  of  the  atomic,  bomb  if  we 
had  not  had  those  great  projects?  Time 
did  not  permit  building  them  during  the 
war.  They  were  ready  for  war  use.  New 
ones  are  needed  for  security  as  well  as 
for  peacetime  production. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  only 
going  to  need  those  projects  which  have 
already  been  completed,  but  we  are  go- 
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ing  to  need  to  complete  Grand  Coulee, 
McNary,  Hungry  Horse,  and  Foster 
Crefek.  Every  one  of  those  projects  on 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  are  need¬ 
ed  novkas  well  as  the  projects  down  in 
California,  about  which  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  KnowlandI 
well  knows\  Further,  every  other  West¬ 
ern  State  withput  exception  is  the  site  of 
one  or  more  projects  vital  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  WesL  Every  one  of  those 
western  projects  K  going  to  be  needed 
for  national  security  alone,  not  to  speak 
of  their  being  needed,  for  the  economic 
development  of  that  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  time  of  peace.  They  are  needed 
for  war  and  peace.  TheyS^re  needed  as 
a  check  against  depressions  They  are 
needed  to  keep  the  American  private-en¬ 
terprise  system  an  ever-expanding  one. 
This  is  no  time  to  restrict  our  economy. 
This  is  a  time  to  expand,  because\with- 
out  an  expanding  economy  and  Wer- 
increasing  production  stagnation  over¬ 
takes  our  system  of  supply  and  demand 
and  depressions  follow.  I  do  not  think  wd 
have  scratched  the  surface  of  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  our  capitalistic  system.  The 
West  is  the  industrial  frontier  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  must  be  freed  of  the  financial 
control  through  certain  interests  that 
want  to  keep  it  as  an  economic  append¬ 
age  to  the  industrial  East. 

The  people  of  the  East  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
the  industrialization  of  the  West.  Such 
a  development  means  larger  markets 
and  more  purchasing  power  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  the  country.  Yet  there  are 
forces  in  this  Congress  working  as  hard 
as  they  can  in  the  name  of  economy, 
trying  to  defeat  this  program.  They 
are  selling  the  American  people  short 
on  a  false  economy  program. 

One  of  their  arguments  is  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  economize  straight 
across  the  board.  I  repeat  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord  today  what  I  have  heretofore  stated, 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
a  horizontal  cut  across  the  board.  Some 
vertical  cutting  needs  to  be  done  in  some 
instances  where  we  can  dispense  with 
some  services.  Waste  needs  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated  wherever  it  is  found,  but  increases 
in  the  budget,  not  decreases,  not  cuts, 
are  needed  also  in  many  instances.  / 

I  can  cite  no  better  example  of  tne 
need  for  budget  increases  than  in  rq^ard 
to  the  great  services  of  the  reclamation 
and  power  program  of  the  /estern 
States.  The  argument  that  thdse  proj¬ 
ects  for  which  I  am  speaking  have  to 
be  cut  along  with  other  cj/ds  is  based 
on  a  false  economy,  a  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  philosophy;  Therefore  I 
think  my  party,  the  Republican  Party, 
should  take  cognizanpe  of  the  situation, 
and  proceed  to  asce/iin  the  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  projects  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  econmny  of  the  country  in¬ 
cluding  our  national  security  and  mili¬ 
tary  defense./ 

I  wish  to  say  another  word,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  regard  to  the  political  signifi¬ 
cance  of  /hat  is  proposed,  because  there 
are  thg^e  in  both  parties — the  Demo¬ 
cratic/arty  as  well  as  the  Republican 
Party — who  would  like  to  see  this  type 
of  devastating  attack  made  upon  these 
g/eat  wealth-creating  projects.  In  my 
Judgment — and  it  will  be  my  position 


in  the  campaign  of  1948 — that  it  is  very 
much  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people 
of  this  country  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  West  especially  to 
defeat  those  who  in  the  name  of  econ¬ 
omy  are  attempting  to  do  such  great 
injury  to  the  West.  I  care  not  whether 
they  are  Republicans  or  Democrats.  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  is  going  to  place 
the  economic  welfare  of  my  country 
and  its  national  security  above  party 
politics.  I  believe  the  soundest  of  Re¬ 
publicanism  is  to  elect  Republicans  who 
will  stand  for  the  type  of  program  for 
which  I  am  pleading  here  this  afternoon. 

My  party  is  not  entitled  to  the  support 
of  the  West  in  a  national  campaign  if 
in  this  Congress  its  leaders  cut  the  heart 
out  of  the  reclamation  program.  Fine- 
sounding  political  promises  made  in  1948 
to  catch  our  western  votes  are  not  going 
to  fool  the  people. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  a  moment  I  will 
yield.  Before  I  close  I  wish  to  mention 
\the  Willamette  Valley  flood-control 
project.  I  want  to  refer  to  this  project 
imorder  to  stress,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
must  do  something  about  flood  control 
now.XThe  waters  of  our  rivers  dp  not 
wait  Nr  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
money.  \The  waters  of  our/ swollen 
streams  ate  washing  into  th/sea  each 
year  millions  upon  million/of  dollars’ 
worth  of  prdgerty,  far  in /ccess  of  the 
cost  of  building,  the  cont/l  dams  neces¬ 
sary  to  check  tnq  destn/ction  caused  by 
floods.  So  let  my  p/ty  know  clearly 
that  when  it  goes  i/f ore  the  people  in 
1948  it  must  be  resraV  to  answer  to  the 
western  people  o/ts  ptegram  in  regard 
to  reclamation, /wer  development,  con¬ 
servation,  an/flood  control.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  nrfy  party  contribute  to  a  de¬ 
lay  in  the/building  of  these  projects. 
'  Our  national  welfare  does  not  justify  the 
action  /oposed  by  the  House;  Such 
delay /ar  after  year  will  turn,  through 
the  /rking  of  the  elements,  certain  §ec- 
tio/  of  the  West  ir^to  another  eroded 
China.  I  do  not  want  to  see  our  gredt 
.natural  resources  sacrificed,  even  for  a 
/year,  by  my  party’s  inaction  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  simply  because  it 
may  think  it  is  good  politics,  in  the  name 
of  economy,  to  participate  in  what,  in 
fact,  is  false  economy.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  has  the  floor. 
He  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  one  moment? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  one  moment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  want  to  join  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  in  everything  he  has 
said  about  the  development  of  the  West. 
This  is  not  a  political  issue,  it  is  not  a 
Republcan  issue,  it  is  not  a  Democratic 
issue.  It  is  vital  to  our  section  of  the 
country,  and  I  want  to  join  most  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  everything  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said.  If  any  candidate 
for  political  office  in  New  Mexico,  Ari- 


zone,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  or  Ore¬ 
gon  disagrees,  I  shall  join  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  in  asking  that  he  be  defeated.  It  is 
not  a  political  issue,  but  it  is  a  v/il  is¬ 
sue  for  the  economy  and  the  w/being 
and  the  welfare  of  our  secti/  of  the 
country.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  joins  me  wholeheartedly. 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Maine 
yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  an  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  to  Senate  bill  938.  It  per¬ 
tains  to  the  proposed  loan  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  If  the  American  Congress  is 
going  into  the  banking  business,  it  owes 
it  to  itself  and  the  millions  of  taxpayers 
it  represents  to  adopt  the  age-old  bank¬ 
ing  techniques.  When  an  American 
corporation  applies  to  the  RFC  for  a 
loan,  a  painstaking  and  searching  in¬ 
quiry  is  made  to  ascertain  the  financial 
condition  of  the  borrower.  That,  briefly, 
is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment,  which 
is  to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section: 

£ec.  — .  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  re- 
cepit  of  any  loan  pursuant  to  this  act,  the 
government  requesting  such  loan  shall  (a) 
register  with  the  United  States  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  all  holdings  of  gold  held  by  such 
government,  and  by  the  nationals  of  such 
government,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  (b) 
register  with  the  United  States  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  all  foreign  assets,  stocks,  bonds, 
or  other  holdings,  of  such  government  and 
of  the  nationals  of  such  government;  (c) 
make  public  the  full  foreign  and  domestic 
indebtedness  of  such  government;  and  (d) 
relegate  all  foreign  indebtedness  of  such 
government  to  a  subordinate  position  to  the 
indebtedness  incurred  pursuant  to  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  discuss  my 
amendment. 

GREEK  FOREIGN  INDEBTEDNESS 

My  amendment  to  S.  938,  which,  “as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any 
loan  pursuant  to  this  act  the  govern¬ 
ment  requesting  such  loan  shall  (a)  reg¬ 
ister  with  the  United  States  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  all  holdings  of  gold  held  by 
such  government  and  by  the  nationals  of 
such  government,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  (b)  register  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  all  foreign 
assets,  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  holdings  of 
such  government  and  of  the  nationls  of 
such  government,  (c)  make  public  the 
full  foreign  and  domestic  indebtedness 
of  such  government  and  (d)  relegate  all 
foreign  indebtedness  of  such  government 
to  a  subordinate  position  to  the  indebted¬ 
ness  incurred  pursuartt  to  this  act.” 

Mr.  President,  if  the  American  Con¬ 
gress  is  going  into  the  banking  business 
it  owes  it  to  itself  and  the  millions  of 
taxpayers  it  represents  to  adopt  the  age- 
old  banking  techniques.  When  an 
American  corporation  applies  to  the  RFC 
for  a  loan,  a  painstaking  and  searching 
inquiry  is  made  to  ascertain  the  financial 
condition  of  the  borrower.  That,  briefly, 
is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 
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Members  of  Congress  are  accused  of 
being  notoriously  generous  with  tax¬ 
payers’  money.  That  is  a  serious  charge 
and  one  which  prudent  Congressmen 
dare  not  ignore.  Today,  very  properly, 
we  are  attempting  to  reduce  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget  by  four  and  one-half  to 
six  billion  dollars.  Very  properly,  too, 
every  tax-spending  agency  is  required  to 
come  before  the  committees  of  Congress 
and  make  a  strong  case  for  every  cent 
appropriated.  Every  proposed  expendi¬ 
ture  is  gone  over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 
My  amendment  merely  extends  that  wise 
precaution  to  the  pending  Greek- 
Turkish  loans.  No  taxpayer  can  make 
these  inquiries;  the  RFC  is  not  empow¬ 
ered  to  do  so;  no  banker  has  any  such 
right;  only  the  Congress  can  order  it 
done.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the 
simple  traditional  practice  of  looking 
before  leaping. 

How  much  gold  does  the  present 
Turkish  Government  hold?  How  much 
gold  is  held  by  the  Nationals  of  the 
Turkish  Government  at  home  and 
abroad?  For  example,  Mr.  President, 
what  are  the  foreign  assets,  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  Turkish  Government,  of  the 
Nationals  of  the  Turkish  Government? 
Is  it  true,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  $250,000,000  in  gold 
reserves  deposited  in  other  countries  out¬ 
side  of  Turkey?  If  we  make  a  loan  to 
Turkey  or  to  Greece,  will  that  loan  be 
repaid  before  any  payment  is  made  on 
the  present  foreign  indebtedness  of 
Turkey  or  Greece? 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  been 
somewhat  troubled  by  the  complete  fail¬ 
ure  to  observe  business  practices  in  the 
act  which  they  recommend  the  Senate 
pass.  The  fact  that  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  presented  by 
Senator  Lodge  to  the  effect  that  no  part 
of  the  present  loan  or  grant  or  other 
assistance  should  be  used  to  pay  either 
interest  or  principal  of  present  foreign 
indebtedness  indicates  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  somewhat  troubled  by  the  business 
situation  in  which  we  are  asked  to  vote 
$400,000,000.  The  amendment  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Dodge,  which  the  committee  accepted, 
desirable  as  it  is,  does  not  go  far  enough. 
It  does  not  require  that  all  present  for¬ 
eign  indebtedness  of  the  borrowing  gov¬ 
ernment  shall  be  relegated  to  a  subordi¬ 
nate  position  to  the  indebtedness  in¬ 
curred  pursuant  to  this  act.  That  is  the 
precise  provision  inserted  by  the  RFC  in 
all  of  its  loans.  Senator  Lodge  proposes 
that  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
indebtedness  already  existing,  either  in¬ 
terest  or  principal,  but  it  does  not  give 
our  debt  priority.  Indeed,  it  is  question¬ 
able  in  my  mind  if  Senator  Lodge’s 
amendment  has  any  material  effect.  By 
a  simple  matter  of  bookkeeping  either 
the  Greek  or  the  Turkish  Government 
may  arrange  its  financial  affairs  so  that 
it  can  repay  principal  and  interest  on  its 
present  foreign  indebtedness  and  yet  not 
employ  any  part  of  the  present  aid  to 
make  those  payments.  Our  moneys 
would  be  used  merely  to  replace  Greek 
or  Turkish  funds  which  would  be  applied 
on  the  debt. 

The  Lodge  amendment,  desirable  as  its 
purpose  is.  does  not  meet  the  issue.  It 


leaves  the  barn  door  wide  open.  My 
amendment  states  clearly  that  any  in¬ 
debtedness  incurred  pursuant  to  this  act 
shall  take  priority  over  any  other  foreign 
indebtedness  of  the  government  obtain¬ 
ing  the  assistance  which  we  are  now 
asked  to  vote.  According  to  my  amend¬ 
ment,  our  debt  must  be  repaid  before  any 
payments  can  be  made  by  either  Greece 
or  Turkey  on  interest  or  principal  of  for¬ 
eign  indebtedness  now  existing. 

Mr.  president,  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  in  actual  fact  is  in  a  better  financial 
position  at  the  present  time  than  is  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  its  per  capita  indebtedness,  the 
amount  of  its  foreign  holdings,  and  the 
total  of  its  present  indebtedness.  Tur¬ 
key  succeeded  in  obtaining  several  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  American  dollars  during 
the  war.  Ninety  percent  of  Turkey’s  ex¬ 
ports  during  the  war  went  to  Germany, 
and  the  payment  was  made  in  gold,  not 
worthless  German  marks.  Relatively, 
Turkey  is  in  a  favorable  financial  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  likely  that  the  foreign  assets, 
stocks,  bonds,  holdings  of  gold  of  the 
Turkish  Government  may  be  5  or  10 
times  as  much  as  the  loan  which  we  are 
now  asked  to  extend  them.  In  order  that 
the  American  people  and  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Senate  shall 
know  exactly  what  the  situation  is,  it 
seems  to  me  entirely  reasonable  that  a 
government  requesting  aid  under  this 
act  be  required  to  register  with  our 
Treasury  Department  its  holdings  of  gold 
and  its  foreign  assets,  stocks,  and  bonds, 
and  to  make  public  its  foreign  indebted¬ 
ness.  Moreover,  if  the  government  re¬ 
questing  assistance  is  actually  in  a  des¬ 
perate  position,  as  Mr.  Truman  has  in¬ 
dicated;  if  the  situation  is  tragically 
serious;  if  this  loan  is  really  vital;  if  in 
fact  it  is  essential  in  order  to  maintain 
the  present  government  of  Greece  or 
Turkey,  it  seems  entirely  reasonable  and 
feasible  to  me  that  such  governments 
should  be  glad  to  give  this  American  loan 
priority  in  repayment  over  its  other  pres¬ 
ent  foreign  indebtedness.  I  can  see  no 
reason  whatsoever  for  denying  the 
validity  and  the  desirability  of  my 
amendment.  It  only  requires  good  bank¬ 
ing  practices. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ancient  history  of  financial 
exploitation  to  which  the  Greek  people 
have  been  subjected.  In  1927  the  Greek 
Government  was  forced  into  the  treaty 
of  Geneva,  which  recognized  the  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Commission  established 
in  1897.  That  finance  committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  servicing  of  all  of 
the  present  foreign  indebtedness  of  the 
Greek  Government.  Apparently  that  in¬ 
debtedness,  Mr.  President,  now  totals 
well  over  $500,000,000.  Ever  since  1897 
a  very  large  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Greek  Government  were  pledged  for  the 
serving  and  repayment  of  its  foreign  in¬ 
debtedness.  In  fact,  the  only  unpledged 
public  revenues  left  to  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  after  1927  were  direct  taxes, 
miscellaneous  excise  taxes  and  export 
duties.  It  is  an  incredible  story  of  in¬ 
ternational  financial  intrigue  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  which  the  Senate  now  must 
review  if  it  is  to  act  intelligently  on  the 
proposed  loan.  I  do  not  wish  to  extend 
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the  cfebate  on  the  present  amendment, 
but  I  insist  the  Senate  learn  who  owns 
the  Hambro  Bank  of  London.  The  Ham- 
bro  Bank  is  the  authorized  agent  to  re¬ 
ceive  practically  all  payments  of  inter¬ 
est  and  principal  of  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  call  attention  to  the  loan  of 
1881  of  £2,800,000;  the  loan  of  1884  of 
£2,400,000;  the  loan  of  1887  of  £3,800,000; 
the  loan  of  1889  of  £4,200,000;  the  loan 
of  1890  of  £1,600,000;  the  loans  of  1893, 
1902,  and  1906 — all  of  these  loans  are 
payable  at  the  Hambro  Bank,  both  in¬ 
terest  and  principal. 

I  call  attention,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
loan  of  1907;  the  loans  of  1910  and  1911 
of  3,400,000  pounds;  the  loan  of  1914  of 
11,500,000  pounds;  the  loan  of  1923  of 
6,200,000  pounds;  the  loans  of  1924  of 
nine  and  ten  million  pounds  each;  the 
loan  of  1925  of  9,100,000  pounds;  another 
loan  made  in  1925  of  $5,100,000;  the  loan 
of  1928  of  3,900,000  pounds;  an  addi¬ 
tional  loan  in  1929  of  $11,000,000;  the 
loan  of  1928  of  $16,000,000;  the  loan  of 
1930;  the  loan  of  1931  of  4,500,000 
pounds — all  of  these  loans,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  are  payable  at  the  Hambro 
Bank  in  London,  both  as  to  interest  and 
principal. 

If  we  were  to  check  the  history  of 
Greece,  we  would  discover  that  for  over 
a  hundred  years  since  the  first  wars  of 
independence  which  the  Greek  people 
fought  with  Turkey,  we  would  discover 
that  the  international  bankers  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  later  of  Paris  and  Berlin  decided 
that  the  Greek  people  needed  a  mon¬ 
archy  and  that  they  needed  foreign 
loans. 

It  is  an  astounding  fact,  Mr.  President, 
that  since  1824,  the  year  of  the  first  ex¬ 
ternal  loan  floated  in  London,  the  Greek 
people  have  paid  out  more  than  three 
times  the  total  of  the  principal  of  all  of 
their  foreign  loans.  They  have  paid 
three  times  the  principal  in  interest  and 
service  charges.  In  short,  Mr.  President, 
the  bankers  discovered  that  they  had  a 
happy  hunting  ground  in  Greece  and 
they  poured  in  the  loans  and  took  out 
interest,  excessive  interest,  excessive 
servicing  charges,  and  various  deduc¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds.  Loan  after  loan, 
financial  crisis  after  financial  crisis; 
loans  of  eighty-nine  million  francs; 
loans  of  sixty  million  francs  at  6  percent 
interest;  loans  of  ninety  million  francs; 
loans  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
million  francs;  vast  sums  of  money  lent 
to  the  Greek  Government,  but  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  when  we  examine  the  details  of 
those  loans,  what  do  we  discover?  For 
example,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  loan  of 
1887  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lion  francs  at  4  percent  interest.  First, 
the  loan  sharks  got  forty-five  million  as 
a  bonus;  twenty-six  million  was  set  aside 
to  buy  three  ships  for  the  Greek  navy; 
thirteen  million  francs  were  set  aside  for 
the  servicing  of  the  public  debt  and  fifty- 
one  million  francs  were  utilized  to  cancel 
old  debts.  Take  a  look  at  the  loan  of 
1881.  Out  of  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  francs,  fifteen  and  a  half 
million  francs  were  used  to  cancel  ad¬ 
vances;  forty-four  million  francs  for 
military  supplies;  and  that,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  the  way  the  whole  financial  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece  has  been  built  up — huge 
loans,  big  portions  of  the  loans  set  aside 
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for  interest  or  service  charges,  large 
hunks  required  ter  be  used  to  purchase 
materials  and  supplies  from  the  nation 
making  the  loan;  all  types  of  financial 
manipulations  and  juggling;  all  handled 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  principal  con¬ 
stantly  built  up — Greece  going  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt  with  no  hope  of 
getting  out  of  the  grip  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  bankers  of  London. 

In  1897  the  Greeks  fought  a  war 
against  Turkey  which  they  lost.  Ap¬ 
parently  some  large  reparations  were  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Turks  and  the  Great 
Powers  came  in  to  assist  Turkey.  In 
order  to  obtain  funds  sufficient  to  pay 
the  reparations,  the  Greek  Government 
agreed  to  the  establishment  of  an  In¬ 
ternational  Finance  Commission.  That 
Finance  Commission  obtained  the  power 
to  control  finances  in  order  to  safeguard 
service  payments.  The  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  bound  itself  not  to  contract  any 
debt  and  not  to  change  its  revenue  laws 
without  consent  of  the  Internationa!  Fi¬ 
nance  Commission.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  administered  the  stamp  tax; 
the  customs  dues  of  the  Port  of  Piraeus; 
the  Government  monopolies  in  salt,  ker¬ 
osene,  matches,  cigarette  paper,  and 
emory;  and  certain  taxes  on  tobacco. 
The  total  net  revenue  from  these  sources 
was  divided  by  the  Commission  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  complicated  scheme  between  the 
service  of  the  foreign  indebtedness,  the 
domestic  indebtedness,  and  the  general 
fund  of  the  Greek  Treasury. 

Between  1900  and  1925  several  wars 
occurred  in  the  Balkans  in  which  Greece 
was  involved.  I  would  not  suggest,  of 
course,  Mr.  President,  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  bankers  had  anything  to  do  with 
instigating  those  wars,  but  one  of  the 
results  of  the  wars  was  that  the  foreign 
indebtedness  of  the  Greek  Government 
rose  from  840,000,000  gold  francs  in  1912 
to  1,650,000,000  gold  francs  in  1933.  So, 
Mr.  President,  year  after  year,  war  after 
war,  monarchical  extravagance  after 
monarchical  extravagance,  Greece  sank 
further  and  further  into  the  clutches  of 
the  international  bankers  of  London  and 
Paris,  but  principally  of  London. 

In  1927  the  International  Finance 
Commission  was  pledged  additional  rev¬ 
enues  for  the  servicing  of  the  Greek  in¬ 
debtedness.  Remember,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  International  Finance  Com¬ 
mission  had  existed  ever  since  1897  with 
legal  status.  It  continued  to  function 
up  until  the  German  invasion.  It  was 
taken  over  by  Germany  and  Italy  during 
the  occupation.  Today  the  Internation¬ 
al  Finance  Commission  still  has  legal 
status,  but  its  operations  are  suspended 
temporarily.  After  our  proposed  loan  is 
consummated  the  International  Finance 
Commission  undoubtedly  will  resume 
operations  at  the  old  stand  unless  my 
amendment  is  adopted.  We  may  expect 
the  British  bankers  to  insist  on  the  In¬ 
ternational  Finance  Commission  being 
set  into  operation  once  again,  and  the 
exorbitant  interest  rates  on  a  debt  al¬ 
ready  repaid  more  than  three  times  over 
will  once  again  be  set  in  operation. 

Senator  Lodge’s  amendment  states 
that  no  part  of  the  present  loan  or  grant 
can  be  employed  to  pay  interest  or  prin¬ 
cipal  on  foreign  indebtedness.  Will  such 
an  amendment  be  made  effective  and 


close  the  door  against  the  manipulation 
of  the  International  Finance  Commis¬ 
sion?  The  only  way  we  can  check  the 
blood-sucking  tactics  of  the  London  loan 
sharks  is  through  such  a  provision  as 
contained  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  considered 
offering  this  amendment  I  wondered  if 
the  present  Greek  Government  should 
not  be  required  to  cancel  its  outstand¬ 
ing  foreign  indebtedness,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  between  1824 
and  today  the  Greek  Government  has 
paid  out  in  service  charges  and  interest 
three  times  the  principal  of  their  foreign 
indebtedness.  Why  should  not  such  for¬ 
eign  indebtedness  be  canceled?  Can  the 
Greek  economy  ever  be  put  on  its  feet, 
Mr.  President,  so  long  as  the  Greek  peo¬ 
ple  are  saddled  with  a  foreign  indebted¬ 
ness  of  over  $500,000,000,  an  indebtedness 
which  carries  an  excessive  interest  rate, 
an  indebtedness  to  which  are  pledged 
certain  important  revenues  of  the  Greek 
Government,  and  which  have  been 
pledged  legally  ever  since  1897  and  again 
pledged  in  the  Treaty  of  Geneva  of  1927? 
How  can  the  Greek  economy  be  expected 
to  function  under  such  a  handicap? 

If  we  examine  the  financial  history  of 
Greece  in  connection  with  the  political 
history  of  Greece  we  would  discover  that 
the  great  powers  placed  a  monarch  on 
the  Greek  throne  in  order  that  this  type 
of  financial  exploitation  could  be  satis¬ 
factorily  executed.  Many  of  these  loans 
from  1824  onward  apparently  were  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Greek  monarchy. 
They  were  sought  by  the  Greek  mon¬ 
archy  and  they  were  expended  by  the 
Greek  monarchy.  The  Greek  people  are 
justified  in  believing  that  the  Greek 
monarchy  has  been  the  agent  for  the 
London  and  Paris  bankers.  Perhaps, 
Mi\  President,  this  hundred-year-old  in¬ 
ternational  banking  system  explains  why 
one  Greek  King  was  assassinated,  why 
other  Greek  Kings  fled  into  exile,  per¬ 
haps  it  explains  why  the  late  George  II 
was  driven  into  exile  in  1924.  The  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  Greek  people  by  the 
international  bankers  of  London  via 
their  stooge,  the  monarchy,  explains  the 
intense  hatred  and  unpopularity  of  the 
present  Greek  monarchy.  Perhaps  it 
explains  the  present  civil  war  in  Greece, 
which  we  are  asked  to  quell. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  British 
supported  the  Greek  monarchy;  we  know 
that  Winston  Churchill  forced  a  hand¬ 
picked,  foreign-born  monarch  back  on 
the  Greek  throne  and  we  know  that  this 
arbitrary  act  has  caused  a  civil  war  in 
Greece.  With  the  help  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  relief  dollars  from 
the  American  taxpayer,  the  monarch  has 
conducted  a  civil  war  for  2  years  to  re¬ 
establish  his  right  to  rule.  Now  we  be¬ 
come  the  inheritors  of  British  mistakes 
in  Greece,  we  must  sustain  a  monarch 
restored  by  force  of  British  arms.  What 
are  the  implications?  Are  we  to  assume 
British  liabilities  throughout  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  and  are  American  tax¬ 
payers  expected  to  pour  out  their  funds 
to  restore  corrupt  and  venal  regimes 
which  can  then  begin  repaying  age-old 
debts  to  London  bankers?  Is  Uncle  Sam 
asked  to  enter  the  scene  as  the  No.  1 
sucker  to  make  good  on  all  of  the  foreign 
indebtedness  fostered  by  London  bank¬ 


ers  for  the  past  100  years?  Frankly, 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  know  the  an¬ 
swers  to  those  questions.  That,  Mr. 
President,  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
led  me  to  introduce  this  amendment  re¬ 
quiring  that  all  the  foreign  indebtedness 
shall  be  made  known  to  the  United  States 
Congress;  that  all  foreign  assets,  stocks, 
and  bonds  shall  be  registered,  and  that 
all  foreign  indebtedness  shall  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  subordinated  position  to  the 
indebtedness  incurred  pursuant  to  this 
act. 

I  am  told,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill’s  family  are  heavy 
owners  in  the  Hambro  Bank  of  London. 
I  do  not  know  if  this  is  accurate  or  not. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  Winston 
Churchill,  his  uncle,  his  nephew,  his 
daughter,  or  himself.  I  do  not  care  what 
particular  “fat  cats”  of  British  nobility 
or  British  aristocracy  own  the  Hambro 
Bank  in  London.  I  basically  object  to 
the  money  of  American  taxpayers  being 
poured  out  to  maintain  regimes — corrupt 
regimes — in  various  parts  of  the  world  in 
order  that  international  bankers  may 
continue  their  exploitation  and  continue 
to  receive  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  on 
foreign  indebtedness  which  has  already 
been  repaid  three  times.  I  object,  also, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  systematic  secrecy 
wTith  which  the  State  Department  has 
smothered  the  entire  question  of  the 
financial  manipulations  incident  to  the 
proposed  Greek-Turkish  loan. 

At  the  time  that  Premier  Tsaldaris,  of 
Greece,  was  in  this  country  requesting 
a  loan  the  Export-Import  Bank  made 
a  confidential  report  on  the  financial 
status  of  the  Greek  Government.  That 
loan  was  not  then  extended.  Why,  Mr. 
President,  has,  not  the  administration 
made  public  the  text  of  that  report  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank?  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  a  positive  right  to  know 
the  truth  in  regard  to  the  foreign  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  Greek  Government — 
to  whom  their  debts  are  owed,  how  much 
is  owed,  what  interest  rate  is  pledged  and 
what  provision  the  Greek  Government 
intends  to  make  in  regard  to  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  its  foreign  indebtedness,  and 
whether  or  not  American  funds  will  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  these 
loans. 

We  are  sick  and  tired,  as  a  Nation,  of 
secret  diplomacy.  We  are  sick  and  tired 
of  being  dragged  around  the  world  by 
the  nose  by  the  fancy  footwork  of  inter¬ 
national  bankers.  American  taxpayers 
should  not  be  required  to  bail  out  the 
Hambro  Bank.  The  American  people 
expect  the  United  States  Senate  to  pro¬ 
tect  tlieir  interests.  They  object,  to  cor¬ 
ruption.  They  object  to  a  hundred-year 
scandal  of  international  financial  in¬ 
trigue.  We  should  refuse  to  vote  for 
legislative  proposals  about  which  the 
American  people  have  not  been  told  the 
whole  truth.  We  should  refuse  to  vote 
for  a  bill  which  does  not  place  every 
possible  safeguard  around  our  funds. 
We  should  refuse  to  vote  for  a  bill  which 
makes  a  sucker  out  of  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  people  in 
behalf  of  feeble  self-serving  monarchies 
and  their  bosses  the  international  bank¬ 
ers.  We  should  refuse  to  throw  away  our 
money  to  sweeten  their  kitty.  We  should 
refuse  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  does  not 
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require  the  repayment  of  American  in¬ 
debtedness  before  these  loan  sharks’  ac¬ 
counts  are  paid.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  adopt  my  amendment 
which  will  protect  us  at  least  to  some 
extent. 

I  have  another  amendment  which  I 
want  to  have  appear  in  the  Record.  It 
is  to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section: 

Sec. — .  (a)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  imply  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  adopted  as  its  pol¬ 
icy  in  international  affairs  (a)  intervention 
in  civil  strife,  civil  war,  or  political  conflicts 
in  foreign  countries;  or  (b)  unilateral  ac¬ 
tion,  either  now  or  in  the  future,  in  disre¬ 
gard  of  its  obligations  to  the  United  Nations. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the  basic 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  bring  before 
the  United  Nations  all  economic,  political,  or 
military  conditions  which  may  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  Senators  that 
before  we  embark  upon  the  diabolical 
policy  of  intervening  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  we  should  explore  fully  the  exact 
situation  which  confronts  us.  We  should 
also  attempt  to  understand  where  it  will 
lead,  what  it  implies,  what  it  will  cost, 
and  where  it  will  end. 

I  now  wish  to  discuss  my  amendment. 

INTERVENTION  IN  CTVIL  CONFLICT 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  S.  938, 
an  amendment  which  reads: 

Sec. — .  (a)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  imply  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  adopted  as  its  policy 
in  international  affairs  (a)  intervention  in 
civil  strife,  civil  war,  or  political  conflicts  in 
foreign  countries;  or  (b)  unilateral  action, 
either  now  or  in  the  future,  in  disregard  of 
its  obligations  to  the  United  Nations. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the  basic 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  bring  before 
the  United  Nations  all  economic,  political,  or 
military  conditions  which  may  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

.  President  Truman  in  his  speech  to  the 
Congress  stated,  “It  must  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation 
by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pres¬ 
sures,”  and  President  Truman  added,  “I 
believe  our  help  should  be  primarily 
through  economic  and  financial  aid.” 
Mr.  President,  I  have  commented  on  the 
President’s  speech  stating  that  in  my 
opinion  it  was  nothing  short  of  an  unde¬ 
clared  declaration  of  war,  and  that  if  we 
recognize  its  world-wide  import,  it  is 
nothing -more  or  less  than  a  considered 
policy  of  underwriting  the  status  quo 
throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Truman’s 
policy,  if  adopted,  will  lead  to  American 
intervention  in  every  country  in  the 
world  which  is  in  a  process  of  social 
change  either  because  of  political  unrest 
or  of  actual  revolution.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Truman  doctrine  is  adopted  by  the 
Congress  without  corrective  .and  clarify¬ 
ing  amendments,  we  will  have  radically 
altered  American  traditional  foreign 
policy.  We  will  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
aggressive  unilateral  imperial  action  in 
behalf  of  reactionary  governments 
throughout  the  world. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senators  that  before 
we  embark  upon  this  diabolical  policy 


that  we  should  explore  fully  the  exact 
situation  which  confronts  us.  Also  we 
should  attempt  to  understand  where  it 
will  lead,  what  it  implies,  what  it  will 
cost,  where  it  will  end. 

This  new  policy,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
a  doctrine  of  frustration,  disaster,  finan¬ 
cial  bankruptcy  for  the  American  Na¬ 
tion,  an  all-out  armament  race,  and 
ultimately  war. 

All  the  world  today  is  in  a  process  of 
social  ferment  and  political  change. 
New  forms  of  government  are  coming 
into  existence,  new  ways  of  managing 
a  nation’s  economy.  Perhaps  America, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa  alone  in  the 
entire  world  are  the  only  nations  which 
are  not  now  caught  in  the  grip  of  power¬ 
ful  political  and  economic  crisis.  Surely 
China,  India,  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
Egypt,  Italy,  France,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  most  of  the  Republics  of  South 
America — every  area  that  we  can  men¬ 
tion — is  under  economic  and  political 
strains  undreamed  of  before  in  world 
history.  .  The  world  is  in  gestation. 
Traditional,  orthodox  methods  and  the 
old  ways  of  doing  things  are  being 
challenged.  New  systems  of  government 
and  of  economics  are  coming  to  birth. 
In  many  cases  as  in  Europe,  we  have 
mixed  free  enterprise  with  regimentation 
and  semisocialism.  In  some  cases  it  is 
government  ownership;  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  three  times  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  the  first  gigantic  experi¬ 
ment  in  communistic  society.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  has  great  internal  sources  of 
strength.  The  world  is  changing,  Mr. 
President,  and  before  we,  with  all  of  our 
economic  and  political  and  military  re¬ 
sources,  embark  upon  a  policy  of  oppos¬ 
ing  that  change,  or  attempting  to  turn 
the  clock  back,  we  should  calculate 
whether  it  can  be  done;  and  if  it  can  be 
done,  whether  it  should  be  done  and 
whether  we  can  develop  a  successful  for¬ 
mula  for  doing  it.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain;  the  American  people  will  not 
want  our  substances  poured  out  to  sup¬ 
port  monarchies,  feudal  hereditary 
shiekdoms,  ancient  moth-eaten  empires, 
systems  of  war  lords  and  private  feudal 
armies.  The  American  people  will  not 
want  to  shell  out  their  hard-earned 
money  and  their  blood  to  sustain  the 
status  quo  of  every  outworn  ancient  type 
and  form  of  government  anywhere  that 
they  may  be  challenged  throughout  the 
world.  They  will  not  want  to  support  a 
cruel,  ruthless,  worthless  monarchy  in 
Greece  nor  a  tyrannical  dictatorship  in 
Turkey  nor  the  hereditary  feudal  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Arabian  shieks.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  not  want  to  pour  out 
billions  on  billions  of  dollars  to  uphold 
the  hand  of  venal,  completely,  and  utter¬ 
ly  corrupt  war  lords  in  China.  And 
what  is  more — the  American  people  do 
not  want  the  Senate  to  vote  for  a  policy 
of  American  imperialism  and  exploita¬ 
tion  throughout  the  world  nor  for  inter¬ 
vention  in  every  family  quarrel  and  civil 
war  all  over  the  world.  But  these 
things  are  the  substance  of  the  Truman 
doctrine. 


Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  writing  on  the 
subject  of  bypassing  of  the  UN,  stated: 

If  the  pattern  of  our  conduct  in  this  affair 
becomes  a  precedent,  we  shall  have  cut  a 
hole  in  the  Charter  which  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  repair.  The  President  has  told  us, 
quite  rightly,  that  the  “seeds  of  totalitarian 
regimes  are  nurtured  by  misery  and  want. 
They  spread  and  grow  in  the  evil  soil  of 
poverty  and  strife.”  Suppose  we  cannot  all 
around  the  world  relieve  quickly  enough  the 
misery  and  the  want.  Suppose  that  in  Greece 
later,  or  in  some  other  wracked  and  hungry 
land,  there  comes  into  power  by  elections 
like  those  in  Greece  a  government  of  the 
extreme  left,  dominated  by  the  Communists. 
That  could  happen.  It  could  happen  else¬ 
where  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  or  even  in  an 
American  republic. 

What  happens  then  if  that  government 
calls  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  aid,  asks  it 
to  equip  and  train  its  army,  to  supervise  its 
budget,  to  plan  and  direct  its  economy? 
What  under  the  “Truman  doctrine”  do  we  do 
if  the  Soviet  government  says  there  is  an 
emergency,  that  it  has  been  invited  to  inter¬ 
vene,  that  the  United  Nations  is  not  in 
position  to  extend  the  kind  of  help  required? 

I  call  attention  '  to  Mr.  Lippmann’s 
statement  “It  could  happen  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  in  Asia,  or  even  in  an  American 
Republic.” 

It  is  begging  the  question  to  say  we 
are  not  intervening  in  a  civil  war.  Mr. 
Lippmann  in  the  same  article  puts  it  very 
bluntly.  He  says : 

The  official  picture  of  what  we  are  getting 
into  in  Greece  has  been  softened  and  simpli¬ 
fied.  The  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the 
need  of  the  Greeks,  the  dire  results  of  not 
helping  them,  and  the  benevolent  and  in¬ 
nocuous  character  of  our  assistance.  This 
picture  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  full 
realization  that  we  are  intervening  in  a  civil 
war,  that  we  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
Greek  Army,  not  only  its  training  and  equip¬ 
ment  but  its  strategy  and  tactics,  that  since 
our  financial  assistance  is  measured  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  Greek  budget,  we  shall  become  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  whole  operation  of  the 
Greek  Government. 

Mr.  Lippmann  cautions  that  we  need 
“a  full  realization  that  we  are  inter¬ 
vening  in  a  civil  war,  and  that  we  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  Greek  Army.” 
Mr.  Lippmann  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  situations  have 
been  international  problems  for  over  100 
years  and  that  the  imperialists  of  Britain 
and  France  have  interfered  in  Greece 
times  without  end  just  as  we  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  do.  I  quote  Mr.  Lippmann 
again : 

Now,  the  Government  of  Greece  has  been 
a  European  problem  ever  since  the  country 
was  liberated  from  Turkey  in  1829  by  the 
combined  intervention  of  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia.  Never  for  long  has  Greece  not 
been  an  international  problem,  and  while  we 
may  be  able  to  succeed  where  so  many  others 
have  failed,  it  is,  I  believe,  extremely  unwise 
on  our  part  to  accept  the  sole  responsibility. 
The  British  Government,  which  has  dealt 
with  Greek  affairs  for  over  a  century,  has 
failed  and  has  suffered  great  moral  injury. 

Fools  tread  where  the  wise  hesitate 
to  go. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  article 
entitled  “Cripps  Says  Nation  Needs  a  New 
Loan,”  by  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  30. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CRIPPS  SAYS  NATION  NEEDS  A  NEW  LOAN - £350,- 

000,000  MORE  MUST  BE  BORROWED,  BRITON  DE¬ 
CLARES - SEES  A  CUT  IN  FOOD 

(By  Herbert  L.  Matthews) 

London,  March  29. — Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  lived  up  to 
his  reputation  for  plain  talking  today.  He 
told  workers  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
cut  in  the  clothing  ration,  that  food  imports 
could  not  be  increased,  and  that  workers  were 
not  yet  experienced  enough  to  become  man¬ 
agers. 

He  declared  that  Government  had  calcu¬ 
lated  it  would  have  to  borrow  £350,000,000 
abroad  this  year.  “That  is  the  amount  by 
■which  we  cannot  balance  our  payments  by 
exports,”  he  said. 

***** 

Textile  mills  have  been  turning  out  only 
one-third  of  their  potential  production  in 
the  past  2  months,  he  said,  whereas  even 
the  meager  clothing  ration  had  been  based 
on  full  production. 

There  were  groans  from  the  audience  when 
he  talked  about  clothes  coupons,  but  he  re¬ 
peated  that  there  just  was  not  the  yarn  for 
spinning  and  that  manpower  was  very  in¬ 
adequate. 

On  food,  he  intimated  that  the  United 
States  was  partly  responsible. 

“We  wish  we  could  afford  more  food  im¬ 
ports,”  he  said,  “but  we  have  not  got  the 
dollars  with  which  to  get  them,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  food  prices  in  America  have  risen 
by  30  percent.  That  means  the  dollar  loan 
is  less  valuable  than  we  calculated  it  would 
be  when  we  got  it  from  America.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  We 
should  not  evade,  soften,  obscure,  or  in 
any  way  disguise  what  the  President  ac¬ 
tually  has  proposed  to  the  Senate.  He 
has  proposed  a  new  policy  of  American 
intervention  and  interference  in  the 
civil  affairs  of  every  nation  throughout 
the  world  on  a  unilateral  basis  whenever 
we  choose  to  do  so — a  policy  of  inter¬ 
vention  economically,  politically,  and 
militarily. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  the  Presi¬ 
dent  stated  in  a  somewhat  indirect  man¬ 
ner  that  our  security  was  at  stake  unless 
the  new  policy  which  he  advocates  is 
followed. 

The  radio-press-political  commenta¬ 
tors  describe  the  Truman  doctrine  as  a 
policy  to  encircle  Russia  and  oppose  her 
in  every  single  point  everywhere  in  the 
world.  Imagine  tens  of  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  American  money  and  millions  of 
American  troops  flowing  endlessly  to 
each  of  those  critical  points  over  the 
next  period  of  years.  It  will  be  no 
simple  matter  to  encompass  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  satellite  nations  by  pres¬ 
sure,  by  manipulation,  by  armed  warfare 
everywhere. 

To  me  the  pplicy  means  that  we  de¬ 
clare  war  upon  every  liberal  or  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  anywhere  in  the 
world  that  may  be  struggling  against  old 
forms  of  oppression  and  exploitation. 
Thus  in  spite  of  the  President’s  specific 
observation  to  the  contrary,  the  status 
quo  does  become  sacred.  If  this  policy 
is  logically  adhered  to,  it  requires  that 
we  engage  from  now  henceforth  in  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  warfare  with  Russia 
everywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  an  un¬ 
declared  declaration  of  war  against  her. 

If  the  Brititsh  should  say  to  us :  Either 
the  United  States  must  come  to  our  res¬ 


cue  and  maintain  the  British  Empire  on 
our  terms  or  else  we  will  turn  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  what  is  to  be  our  policy?  A  few 
days  ago  Mr.  Stafford  Cripps,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stated  to  a  Labor 
Party  rally  that  his  Government  had  cal¬ 
culated  that  it  would  have  to  borrow 
£350,000,000  abroad  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  New  York  Times  report 
of  this  speech  on  March  30: 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  lived  up  to  his  reputation  for  plain 
talking  today.  He  told  workers  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  cut  in  the  clothing  ration, 
that  food  imports  could  not  be  increased, 
and  that  workers  were  not  yet  experienced 
enough  to  become  managers. 

He  declared  the  Government  had  calcu¬ 
lated  it  would  have  to  borrow  £350,000,000 
sterling  abroad  this  year.  “That  is  the 
amount  by  which  we  cannot  balance  our  pay¬ 
ments  by  exports,”  he  said. 

Textile  mills  have  been  turning  out  only 
one-third  of  their  potential  production  in 
the  past  2  months,  he  said,  whereas  even  the 
meager  clothing  ration  had  been  based  on 
full  production. 

There  were  groans  from  the  audience  when 
he  talked  about  clothes  coupons,  but  he 
repeated  that  there  just  was  not  the  yarn 
for  spinning  and  that  manpower  was  very 
inadequate. 

On  food,  he  intimated  that  the  United 
States  was  partly  responsible. 

“We  wish  we  could  afford  more  food  im¬ 
ports,”  he  said,  “but  we  have  not  got  the 
dollars  with  which  to  get  them  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  food  prices  in  America  have  risen 
by  30  percent.  That  means  the  dollar  loan 
is  less  valuable  than  we  calculated  it  would 
be  when  we  got  it  from  America.” 

Where,  Mr.  President,  do  the  British 
expect  to  get  $1,000,000,000 — from  us? 
From  Russia? 

The  British  have  promised  to  the 
Indian  people  that  India  will  become  in¬ 
dependent  in  the  year  1948.  What  does 
that  imply?  Suppose  that  civil  war 
breaks  out  all  over  India.  Thousands  of 
people  have  been  killed  in  religious  civil 
wars  in  India  in  the  past  2  years.  Sup¬ 
pose,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Pandit 
Nehru,  a  very  liberal  thinker — perhaps 
even  a  Socialist — becomes  the  head  of  a 
new  Indian  government,  what  will  be  our 
policy  economically  and  politically  to¬ 
ward  India?  Do  we  stand  ready  to  bol¬ 
ster  by  economic,  political,  and  military 
means  the  British  Empire  everywhere  in 
the  world?  Suppose,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  do  bolster  the  British  Empire.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  we  pour  another  $31,000,- 
000,000  to  the  British  as  we  did  under 
lend-lease  between  1941-1946  and  then 
we  discover  that  the  workers  of  Britain 
and  the  people  of  Britain  are  determined 
to  institute  socialism  or  communism 
throughout  the  British  Isles  and 
throughout  the  British  Empire — what 
will  be  our  policy? 

Mr.  President,  let  us  go  a  step  further 
and  examine  the  situation  in  France.  In 
the  opinion  of  all  observers,  France  has 
a  government  which  today  is  a  radical 
left-wing  government.  We  nave  poured 
into  France  since  VE-day  roughly 
$2,500,000,000  in  aid;  yet  this  has  not 
prevented  the  French  people  from  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  left.  Suppose,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  civil  war  were  to  break  out  in 
France  within  the  next  year — what  will 
be  the  policy  of  our  government?  Will 
we  undertake  to  supply  modern  arms  in 


unlimited  quantities  to  those  groups  in 
France  who  might  oppose  the  present 
left-wing  government? 

France  today  has  a  mutual  defense 
pact  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine,  as  I  interpret  it,  is  an  un¬ 
declared  declaration  of  war,  what  are  its 
implication  in  respect  to  France?  I  trust 
that  the  Senate  has  enough  courage  and 
enough  information  to  consider  logically 
what  this  policy  means  in  respect  to 
China — a  nation  which  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  turmoil  and  civil  conflict  ever  since 
the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  To¬ 
day  in  China  two  massive  social  forces 
are  engaged  in  conflict  to  the  death  for 
control  of  the  political  and  economic  life 
of  400,000,000  people.  Since  VJ-day,  we 
have  poured  in  China  anywhere  from 
1.7  billions  of  dollars  to  3  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  aid  and  equipment,  depending 
upon  what  statistician  is  playing  with 
the  figures.  That  aid  has  gone  prima¬ 
rily  to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government, 
a  dictatorial  .overnment  having  the  sup¬ 
port  of  feudal  war  lords  whose  venality 
and  corruption  is  one  of  the  seven  won¬ 
ders  of  our  modern  world.  Opposed  to 
them  are  the  Chinese  Communists  whose 
formula  for  existence  is  very  simple — 
they  move  into  an  area — they  kill  the 
large  land  owners  and  military  war 
lords — they  parcel  out  the  land  among 
peasants  and  then  they  put  a  gun  in  the 
hand  of  the  peasant  and  tell  him  to  de¬ 
fend  his  land.  After  thousands  of  years 
of  oppression  and  exploitation,  the 
Chinese  peasant  finds  that  he  not  only 
possesses  a  gun  but  he  has  the  duty  to 
fight  for  land  which  is  now  his.  How 
in  God’s  name  is  it  possible  to  stop  such 
a  ruthless  social  movement  of  high¬ 
handed  banditry  by  supporting  corrupt 
war  lords?  And  yet,  if  this  bill  passes, 
it  will  be  our  policy  to  attempt  to  do  this 
impossible  and  repugnant  thing. 

If  the  Vandenberg  bill  is  adopted,  it  will 
be  logical  to  intervene  much  more  ac¬ 
tively  in  China  than  we  are  at  present. 
Instead  of  $3,000,000,000  which  we  have 
kissed  good-by  in  the  past  2  or  3  years, 
we  will  have  to  budget  four  or  five — per¬ 
haps  ten — billions  a  year  to  maintain  the 
present  government  in  that  vast  area. 
Senators  ask,  if  we  are  to  fight  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  Greece,  why  do  not  we  fight 
them  in  China?  It  becomes  necessary  if 
this  policy  of  world-wide  intervention  is 
to  be  adopted  that  we  estimate  what  it 
will  cost — ten  billions  a  year — twenty  bil¬ 
lions  a  year — thirty  billions  a  year — and 
for  how  long.  It  behooves  us  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  American  national  debt  is 
now  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty 
billions.  It  is  also  pertinent  to  mention 
that  between  March  1941  and  September 
30, 1946,  we  expended  over  $50,000,000,000 
in  lend-lease.  Since  VJ-day  we  have  ex¬ 
pended  actually  $16,000,000,000  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  John  McClellan,  on  this  floor  a  few 
days  ago.  For  example,  to  UNRRA  we 
have  given  two  and  seven- tenths  billions; 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  we 
have  pledged  two  and  seventy-five  one- 
hundredths  billions;  to  the  International 
Bank  three  and  one-tenth  billions;  in 
loans  and  credits  to  the  United  Kingdom 
four  and  six-tenths  billions;  to  France 
two  and  five-tenths  billions;  three  hun¬ 
dred  million  to  Italy;  six  hundred  mil- 
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lion  to  Holland;  six  hundred  and  sixty 
million  in  outright  gifts  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Even  Turkey  has  received  gifts 
amounting  to  fifty  and  sixty  millions 
since  VJ-day;  Belgium  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five;  Greece  seventy;  Finland 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine — every¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  by  Mr.  Bertram  D. 
Hulen  from  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
of  March  30,  entitled  “Twenty  Billion 
Dollars  Paid  for  Postwar  Aid.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twenty  Billion  Dollars  Paid  for  Postwar 

Aid — That  Is  the  Cost  So  Far  of  Our 

Help  to  Other  Nations,  and  the  Amount 

Is  Bound  To  Increase 

(By  Bertram  D.  Hulen) 

Washington,  March  29. — The  Truman  doc¬ 
trine  of  providing  assistance  for  free  nations 
that  are  In  imminent  danger  of  succumbing 
to  Communist  pressure  has  thrown  into  high 
relief  our  entire  program  of  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

While  precise  figures  are  not  yet  available 
in  exact  amounts  down  to  the  last  dollar, 
the  round  estimate  is  made  that  the  total  of 
such  payments  since  the  end  of  the  war  is 
approximately  $20,000,000,000.  This  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  be  found  far  off  from  the  final, 
official  figure  that  is  arrived  at  through  the 
present  study. 

Admittedly,  $20,000,000,000  is  a  sizable  fig¬ 
ure.  It  approaches  the  total  of  our  debt  as 
a  result  of  our  participation  in  World  War  I, 
even  though  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  debt 
produced  by  World  War  II. 

As  matters  stand  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948  that  will  begin  on  July  1,  1947,  calls 
for  appropriations  of  nearly  $3,500,000,000  for 
the  several  purposes  covered  in  our  foreign 
programs. 

This  figure,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
requests  made  by  President  Truman  for  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  He  has  asked  for 
$400,000,000  for  them  and  in  circumstances 
that  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  this  will 
be  all  as  the  program  of  assistance  proceeds. 

ESTIMATE  IS  UNCERTAIN 

The  approximate  estimates  that  are  thus 
far  available  include  not  only  actual  ex¬ 
penditures  but  also  commitments  and  funds 
that  have  been  earmarked  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses,  all  covering  foreign  financing,  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  credit,  supplies  and,  in 
general,  the  many  aspects  of  our  far-flung 
activities. 

Of  the  major  items,  the  British  loan 
amounts  to  $3,750,000,000.  Our  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  International  World  Bank  call 
for  outlays-of  $3,175,000,000  and  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  of  $2,750,000,000. 

We  increased  the  capital  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  after  hostilities  by  $2,800,000,- 
000  to  $3,500,000,000,  practically  all  of  which 
has  been  expended  or  earmarked  so  that  the 
bank  is  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

The  cost  to  us  of  winding  up  lend-lease,  of 
emptying  the  pipe  line  after  hostilities,  is 
placed  at  $1,200,000,000.  But  $700,000,000 
should  be  added  to  this  sum  in  the  calcula¬ 
tions  because  of  an  authorization  to  China 
after  VJ-day  in  that  amount  as  regular  war¬ 
time  lend-lease. 

Surplus  property  disposals  are  estimated 
to  have  cost  us  over  $5,000,000,000.  Goods 
valued  after  deterioration  at  $7,200,000,000 
have  brought  a  return  of  only  $1,700,000,000. 
Yet  it  is  not  considered  fair  to  place  this  in 
the  rank  of  outright  contributions,  since  the 
sales  represented  a  liquidation  operation. 

OCCUPATION  COSTS 

Similarly,  the  costs  of  our  armies  of  occu¬ 
pation  are  so  involved  in  the  set-up  of  the 


regular  Military  Establishments  that  It  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  true  figure  in  terms 
of  net  outlay.  But  our  officials  have  not 
liked  pouring  $200,000,000  in  Germany  on 
this  account  and  for  relief  every  year. 

Outlays  for  the  Maritime  Commission  are 
placed  at  a  net  of  $107,000,000  since  the  war. 
Expenditures  in  behalf  o'  the  Philippines  in¬ 
volve  $700,000,000  for  war  damages,  rehabili¬ 
tation,  surplus  materials,  and  budget  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  budget  recommendations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948  contemplated  $730,000,000  in 
Export-Import  Bank  loans,  $1,200,000,000  in 
further  withdrawals  by  the  British  from  their 
loan,  $650,000,000  for  costs  of  occupation, 
$555,000,000  for  the  UNRRA  and  relief  pur¬ 
poses,  $137,000,000  for  rehabilitation  and 
other  purposes  in  the  Philippines,  $40,000,- 
000  on  an  old  RFC  loan  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  $12,000,000  for  the  lend-lease 
pipe  line. 

Now  to  these  are  to  be  added  the  costs  on 
behalf  of  Greece,  Turkey,  Korea,  and  perhaps 
other  countries. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Between 
now  and  1950  what  is  to  be  the  budget 
for  the  new  doctrine?  Is  it  thirty  or 
fifty  billions?  Where  does  this  policy  of 
pouring  out  billions  on  billions  end? 
What  good  purpose  does  it  serve?  If  we 
were  to  extend  a  billion  dollars  to  Korea 
in  the  next  year,  will  it  do  any  good? 
If  we  put  out  one-half  billion  a  year  for 
Hungary  and  Austria,  what  will  be  the 
practical  results?  If  we  pour  three  bil¬ 
lions  or  five  billions  a  year  into  China, 
will  it  prevent  a  peasant  with  a  gun  in 
his  hand  fighting  for  land  which  is  not 
his?  What  will  the  policy  of  intervention 
everywhere  in  the  world  in  every  civil  and 
political  conflict  cost  us? 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann 
has  discussed  this  subject  in  his  column 
Today  and  Tomorrow  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  under  the  title 
“Policy  or  Crusade?”  Permit  me  to 
quote  the  conclusion  of  his  searching  ob¬ 
servation.  He  accurately  describes  the 
Truman  doctrine  as  a  crusade: 

A  vague  global  policy,  which  sounds  like 
a  tocsin  of  an  ideological  crusade,  has  no 
limits.  It  cannot  be  controlled.  Its  effects 
cannot  be  predicted.  Everyone  everywhere 
will  read  into  it  his  own  fears  and  hopes, 
and  it  could  readily  act  as  incitement  and 
inducement  to  civil  strife  in  countries  where 
the  national  cooperation  of  parties  is  deli¬ 
cate  and  precarious. 

Mr.  Lippmann  suggests  that  such  a 
policy  might  very  well  act  as  an  incite¬ 
ment  and  inducement  to  civil  strife. 
This  policy  may  create  the  very  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  seeks  to  stop.  So  then,  I 
ask  again,  Mr.  President,  what  does  the 
policy  cost  and  let  us  be  frank  enough 
and  blunt  enough  to  acknowledge  that 
this  policy,  if  it  is  adhered  to  logically, 
will  cost  the  American  people  from  ten 
to  twenty  billions  of  dollars  per  year. 
And  if  it  is  not  to  be  followed,  consist¬ 
ently  and  vigorously  why  adopt  it? 

I  wish  that  the  Senate  would  recall 
what  happened  following  World  War  I. 
We  poured  billions  of  dollars  into  for¬ 
eign  investments  and  loans  for  several 
years,  and  then  when  we  began  to  realize 
that  these  debts  could  not  be  paid  back, 
our  investments  ceased;  and  when  they 
ceased,  our  foreign  markets. evaporated; 
and  as  our  foreign  markets  vanished, 
industry  faltered  and  the  boom  burst. 
The  days  of  October  1929  are  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  American  people. 


This  new  policy  of  reckless  spending  is 
certain  to  end  in  another  1929. 

A  long  time  ago  we  discovered  that 
an  economy  geared  to  economic  war 
could  maintain  employment  but  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  living  standards 
through  the  media  of  inflation.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  an  economic  warfare 
which  is  devouring  American  resources 
just  as  surely  as  the  war  against  Hitler’s 
Fascism  devoured  those  resources  during 
the  past  6  years. 

Our  declared  policy  prior  to  March  12, 
1947,  has  been  a  policy  of  peace  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  and  support  for  the  United 
Nations.  That  agency,  representing  as 
it  does  the  conscience  of  all  mankind  and 
the  sovereign  authority  of  50  or  more 
nations,  has  taken  hold  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  hopes  of  the  American  people. 


EXECUTIVES  SESSION 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive,' 
business.  j 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Seriate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  pi 
executive  business.  f 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERREl/ 

As  executive  session,  / 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  befor^  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees.  / 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.)’ 
EXECUTIVE^  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  / 

The  following  favorable/  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted 

By  Mr.  WILEYXfrom  the  Co/bmittee  on  the 
Judiciary :  \ 

George  W.  Folta,  of  Alaska,  to  be  United 
States  district  jud^e  for  division  No.  1,  Dis 
trict  of  Alaska,  vice  yeorgeF-  Alexander,  term 
expired;  and 

Charles  Lee  Spillees, 
be  United  States  attar: 
district  of  West  Virgin! 
deceased. 


West  Virginia,  to 
y  for  the  northern 
vice  Joe  V.  Gibson, 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  repons  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  tl)fe  nominations  on  the 
calendar. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  rea'd  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Warrejri  R.  Austin\  of  Vermont, 
to  be  Representative  of  the  T/nited  States 
of  America  t^  the  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed.  /  \ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  North 
Carolina  to  be  alternate  representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  'to  the 
special’  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  thar  United  Nations. 

Tljfe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  /objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

That  concludes  the  calendar. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
may  be  notified  immediately  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  these 
nominations. 
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.The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
ou\objection,  the  President  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  forthwith. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 


liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will, state  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  what  happened  to 
Order  No.  106  op.  the  executive  calendar, 
the  nomination  of  Gordon  R.  Clapp  of 
Tennessee  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  was  not  stated. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Why  not? . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  has  gone  over  from  day  to 
day,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  passed 
over  as  of  today.  \ 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  suggest  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Gordon  R.  Clapp  on  the  calendar 
be  stated.  If  there  is  any  objection  I 
shall  not  raise  any  question  about  it.  I 
suggest,  however,  that  the  nomination 
be  stated. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  certainly  shall  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  insist  on  the  nomination  being 
stated. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
quest  has  been  withdrawn. 

DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  NORMAN, 

OF  WASHINGTON 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  resolution  coming  over 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  (^H. 
Res.  189)  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Fred 
Norman,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  four  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  joined  be  appointed  to  at¬ 
tend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  * 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  toy 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provision  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in  Ubn- 
nection  therewith  be  paid  out  of  thy  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  House.  / 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a  res¬ 
olution  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  106)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Fred  Norman,  late  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  State  of  Washington. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena¬ 
tors  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tem¬ 


pore  of  the  Senate  to  join  the  committee 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  second  resolving  clause,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  the  committee  to  represent 
the  Senate  at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  senior  and  junior  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson 
and  Mr.  Cain], 

recess 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  further 
remark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  Representative,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  until  11  o’clock  a.  m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  6  o’clock  and  21  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  to¬ 
morrow,  Tuesday,  April  22,  1947,  at  11, 
o’clock  a.  m. 


TO  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  S  DEPARTMENT 


Lt.  Col.  Eugene  Mead  Caffey,  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
August  4,  1942. 

TO  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS 

Capt.  Frank  Arthur  Bogart,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with 'rank  from 
June  11  1941. 

TO  CORPS  OF  ENGILJgERS 

First  Lt.  Robert  Howard” Allan,  Infantry, 
with  rank  from  January  12,  1947. 

TO  SIGNAL.  CORPS 

Maj.  Frank  GloveivTrew,  Cavalry  (tempo¬ 
rary  colonel),  witlyrank  from  June  12,  1941. 

INFANTRY 

Capt.  DonaldrKenneth  Hughes,  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  (tempopary  major) ,  with  rank  from 
November  3(),  1941. 


TO  AIR  CORPS 

/illiam  Frank  Steer,  Infantry  (tern- 
colonel),  with  rank  from  June  12, 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  receive<^6y  the 
Senate,  April  21,  1947: 

DlPLcHlATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

William  Bruce  Lockling,  of/' Arizona,  for 
appointment  afe  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  3,  a  consul, 'fend  a  secrepary  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  of  the  United-States  of  America. 

The  following-naiaed  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Clarence  BoonsSfa,  of  Louisiana. 

Willard  O.  Brown,  of  Texas, 

Joseph  L.  Ddugherty,  of  Iowa. 

Hugh  D.  F^iMey,  of  Virginia.  \ 

John  C.  B&yne,  of  New  York.  \ 

EdwarcL-J.  Rowell,  of  California.  \ 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  jts  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5, 
vice  Consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States'  of 
America : 

/  Wymberley  DeR.  Coerr,  of  Connecticut.  ' 

Charles  Robert  Moore,  of  Washington. 

H.  Andre  Weismann,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6, 
vice  consuls  of  careers,  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Arthur  B.  Allen,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

John  A.  Armitage,  of  Tennessee. 

Denis  A.  Baumhover,  of  Iowa. 

William  B.  Cobb,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Richard  T.  Davies,  of  New  York. 

Lambert  John  Eichner,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Baird  E.  Emmons,  of  California. 

John  Calvin  Hill,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina. 

Elmer  C.  Hulen,  of  Kentucky. 

John  A.  McKesson  3d,  of  New  York. 

Paul  M.  Miller,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Susannah  Mirick,  of  Massachusetts. 

B.  Frank  Poe,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina. 

Wells  Stabler,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Appointments,  by  Transfer,  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States 

TO  ADJUTANT  GENERAL’S  DEPARTMENT 

Capt.  Joseph  Stephen  Magrath,  Jr.,  Finance 
Department  (temporary  major),  with  rank 
from  January  15,  1947. 


Maj, 
porary 
194^ 

aj.  Richard  David  Wentworth,  Field 
rtillery  (temporary  colonel) ,  with  rank  from 
’June  13,  1946. 

Capt.  George  Lovelace  Poor,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel) ,  with 
rank  from  July  31,  1944. 

Capt.  Jack  Emmert  Wert,  Quartermaster 
Corps  (temporary  major),  with  rank  from 
February  1,  1944. 

First  Lt.  John  Robert  Blunk,  Quartermaster 
Corps  (temporary  captain),  with  rank  from 
January  7,  1947. 

First  Lt.  Nolan  Edward  Burch,  Infantry, 
with  rank  from  August  30,  1946. 

First  Lt.  Andrew  Lacock  Cox,  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel), 
with  rank  from  February  20,  1945. 

First  Lt.  Roy  Arthur  Dix,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  with  rank  from  January  7,  1947. 

First  Lt.  Neil  James  Graham,  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  (temporary  captain),  with  rank  from 
January  4,  1947. 

First  Lt.  James  Porter  King,  Finance  De¬ 
partment,  with  rank  from  March  11,  1944. 

First  Lt.  Francis  Carmel  Lozito,  Chemical 
Corps,  with  rank  from  January  7,  1947. 

First  Lt.  Henry  Bailey  McDaniel,  Jr.,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  (temporary  captain),  with 
rank  from  January  7,  1947  . 

First  Lt.  Marvin  Leroy  Wells  Peters,  Infan- 
'  try,  with  rank  from  January  6,  1947. 

.First  Lt.  James  Hyram  Phifer,  Jr.,  Phar¬ 
macy  Corps,  with  rank  from  September  24, 
194& 

First,  Lt.  Charles  Ernest  Tychsen,  Signal 
Corps,  with  rank  from  November  13,  1946. 

First  lit.  Arthur  Brown  Van  Buskirk, 
Quartermaster  Corps  (temporary  major), 
with  rank  frcyn  February  10,  1941 
First  Lt.  Thomas  Renan  Waddleton,  Quar¬ 
termaster  Corps\  temporary  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel),  with  rank  frdpi  December  7,  1944. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  21,  1947 

United  Nation! 

Warren  R.  Austin  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to'-the  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly^  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Herschel  V.  Johnson  to  be  the  alternate 
representative  of  the  United  Stated  of 
America  to  the  special  session  of  the  Ge 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
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‘“productive  ownership  can  be  frustrated  in 
tether  ways  than  by  nationalization. 

\  Different  degrees  of  concentration  are  re-  ] 
quired  for  rational  and  efficient  production 
InYvarious  industries.  Railroads  are  hardly 
a  family-sized  project,  nor  are  some  of  /our  I 
manufacturing  and  service  industries.  <  But  j 
agriaulture  has  long  been  and  can  remain 
a  family-type  enterprise.  Periodically  in  the  ■ 
world\  history  it  is  menaced  by  the  commer-  j 
cial  cokectivists,  who  threaten  to  overthrow 
the  fanhly-farm  pattern  and  proceed  to  re¬ 
duce  a  A  many  farmers  as  possible  to  the 
status  ofVmderpaid,  propertyless  wage-slaves 
who  till  me  broad  acres  of  presps&ous  land- 
owners.  4 

Europe  asd  Latin  America,  as  Well  as  Asia,  j 
have  seen  n^uch  of  their  land  fhus  concen¬ 
trated  in  earlier  generations.  This  concen-  ! 
tration,  combined  with  under- industrializa¬ 
tion  and  lack’. of  technical  know-how,  con-  ■ 
tributed  materially  to  the  pauperization  of  j 
the  peasants.  Let  those  who  can  read  look 
at  the  record.  When  it  cdmes  to  land  and 
its  tilling,  the  thljpat  to  private  property  and 
the  family  comes  as  much  from  selfish  land¬ 
holders  as  it  does ’.from  •government  owner¬ 
ship.  Lenin  knew  this  well,  and  opportun¬ 
istically  exploited  tl\e  grievances  of  the  dis¬ 
possessed  in  persuading  peasants  to  the 
Revolution. 

History  is  repeating  itself  in  the  Central  ; 
Valley  of  California, /as  elsewhere  throughout 
the  West.  The  article  of  Bishop  Armstrong 
of  Sacramento  in  this  issue  tells  the  story. 
Land  monopolies  grow  and  the  ranks  of  the 
migrant  agricultural  workers  are  swelled  as 
farms  of  thousands  of  acres  come  to  depend  ; 
upon  cheap  labhr. 

To  prevent  just  such  abuses  our  Govern-  i 
ment  in  the  nineteenth  certtury  put  acre-  ' 
age  restrictions  on  homestead  projects. 
Later,  with  the  passage  of  the  Reclamation 
Acts  in  thijS  century,  ownership  limitations  j 
were  laid  down  as  conditions  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  benefits  of  irrigation.';  When  the 
Central  Valley  irrigation  project  was  planned 
in  the  thirties  such  limitations  wen  included. 

Today  the  owners  of  our  native  latifundia 
are  displeased  that  they  cannot  get  cheap 
government  irrigation  water  for  limitless 
acres.'  Through  Senate  bill  66  (introduced 
by  Senator  Downey)  they  would  have  all 
“excess  land  provisions”  made  inapplicable. 
In  House  bill  655  (introduced  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Elliott)  we  read:  “No  benefit  of\the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  shall  ever  be  dehied  •; 
because  of  the  size  of  any  holding  of  private  j 
lands  within  or  served  by  said  projects.” 
Was  land  greed  ever  more  blatant  in  denying 
to  the  Government  its  right  and  duty  to  reg^ 
ulate  ownership  of  private  property  for  the 
common  good?” _  i 


The  So-Called  Truman  Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  21,  1947 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject  The 
So-Called  Truman  Doctrine,  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  of  my  State,  Alfred 
Baker  Lewis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  policy  of  giving  effective  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  so  as  to  enable  them  to  resist 
aggression  is  one  that  true  liberals  and  peace 
lovers  should  support. 


We  should,  in  my  opinion,  aid  democratic 
nations  if  we  can  afford  it  even  when  they 
are  not  the  victims  of  aggression.  But  in 
the  case  of  nations  faced  with  the  fact  or  the 
threat  of  aggression,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
test  of  democracy  should  apply. 

In  regard  to  Greece,  where  the  Communists 
are  in  revolt  against  the  Greek  Government, 
the  EAM  was  part  of  the  coalition  govern¬ 
ment  which  welcomed  the  British  troops 
when  they  first  landed  in  Greece.  About 
that  time  the  Bulgarian  Government,  which 
had  been  at  war  with  England  and  America 
but  not  with  Russia,  surrendered  to  us. 
This  elk  not  please  the  Russians  so  they  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Bulgaria,  and  since  their  armies 
were  at  the  border  of  Bulgaria,  the  Bulgarian 
Government  which  had  surrendered  to  us 
was  overthrown  and  replaced  by  a  Commu¬ 
nist-dominated  government,  which  surren¬ 
dered  to  Russia.  This  Communist-controlled 
government,  a  Russian  puppet,  then  made 
demands  on  Greece  for  Greek  territory  in- 

uding  Salonika,  bordering  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 

The  discipline  and  in  fact  the  very  reason 
for  existence  of  Communist  Parties  is  to  fol¬ 
low  and  support  Russia’s  foreign  policy,  as 
I  showed  in  detail  in  my  pamphlet  on  Lib¬ 
eralism  and  Sovietism.  Consequently,  the 
Greek  Communists  had  to  support  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Bulgarians  for  Greek  territory. 

nee  the  Bulgarians  were  hated  by  the 
Greeks  because  Bulgaria  had  helped  the 
Nazis,  the  Greek  Communists  knew  that  no 
Greek  government  except  one  completely  con¬ 
trolled  by  them  would  surrender  Greek  ter¬ 
ritory  to  Bulgaria.  They  ti  erefore  withdrew 
from  the  coalition  government  and  started  a 
revolt  against  it  to  seize  complete  control  of 
It  by  force.  This  revolt  was  put  down  with 
the  aid  of  British  troops. 

Since  then  the  Communist  bands  have  been 
suppressed  everywhere  in  Greece  except  in 
the  northern  part,  where  they  slip  across  the 
border  into  Greece’s  Communist-controlled 
neighbors’  territory  and  they  get  protection, 
more  arms  and  equipment,  and  possibly  re¬ 
inforcements,  and  come  back  to  fight  again. 
Thus  Greece  is  the  victim  of  aggression  by 
Communists,  Greek  and  foreign,  seeking  to 
dismember  her  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  controlled  by  Communists. 

The  Communists  obviously  hope  that  the 
attacks  of  these  bands  will  help  to  prevent 
Greece's  economic  recovery  long  enough  so 
that  the  desperate  Greek  people  will  turn  to 
communism  unless  help  comes  from  us. 

In  the  case  of  Turkey,  Russia  denounced 
her  friendship  pact  with  Turkey  and  then 
made  demands  for  surrender  of  the  Turkish 
territory  known  as  Kars  and  Ardahan,  and 
also  demanded  military  control  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  although  her  ships  are  now  guar¬ 
anteed  full  use  of  the  Dardanelles  in  peace¬ 
time  by  treaty,  and  the  same  treaty  closes 
the  Dardanelles  to  warships  of  all  powers 
during  war.  Russia  also  insisted  when  mak¬ 
ing  these  demands  that  the  matter  be  settled 
by  direct  negotiations  between  Russia  and 
Turkey. 

Thus  Turkey  is  faced  with  the  threat, 
though  not  yet  with  the  fact,  of  aggression, 
and  has  mobilized  her  army  to  prevent  a 
Russian  sneak  attack  against  her  such  as 
was  made  by  Russia  on  Finland. 

Frankly,  I  think  genuine  liberals  should 
end  the  double  standard  of  morality  which 
totalitarian  liberals  so  often  apply  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Russian  foreign  policy.  If  the 
United  States,  for  example,  demanded  from 
Mexico  the  parts  of  her  territory  bordering 
our  country  plus  control  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Feninsula  so  that  we  could  dig  a  canal  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  and  greatly 
shorten  the  present  distance  from  our  east 
to  our  west  coast  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
every  liberal  would  denounce  such  American 
imperialist  aggression.  Russia  has  done  a 
precisely  comparable  thing  in  the  case  of 
Turkey,  yet  the  totalitarian  liberals  object 
not  to  Russia’s  demands  but  to  Turkey’s 
resistance  to  them. 


If  the  United  States  Government,  on  behalf 
of  the  oil  companies  which  hold  the  so-called 
Barco  concession  in  Columbia,  took  over  the 
government  of  Columbia  and  then  our  pup¬ 
pet  Columbian  Government  demanded  from 
Venezuela  the  surrender  of  part  of  her  terri¬ 
tory,  that  would  be  analogous  to  what  is 
being  done  to  Greece  by  Russia.  Genuine 
liberals  would  certainly  denounce  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  that  case.  But  when  Russia 
makes,  through  her  puppet,  Bulgaria,  similar 
demands  on  Greece,  the  totalitarian  liberals 
denounce  the  Greek  Government,  not  Rus¬ 
sian  imperialism.  I  submit  that  that  is  a 
clear  case  of  a  double  standard  of  mortality. 
I  believe  we  should  judge  a  totalitarian  dic¬ 
tatorship  like  Russia  as  harshly  and  as  gently 
as  we  would  judge  our  own  Government  in 
similar  circumstances. 

Surely  it  is  not  right  to  claim  that  only 
those  nations  which  are  democracies  are  en¬ 
titled  to  freedom  from  fear  of  attack.  Russia 
is  certainly  entitled  to  freedom  from  fear  of 
attack,  in  my  opinion,  although  she  is  not 
democratic.  When  Poland  was  attacked, 
those  of  us  who  were  not  isolationists  de¬ 
nounced  the  Nazis  for  attacking  and  praised 
the  British  for  supporting  the  Poles,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  Poland  was  at  that  time  a 
real  democracy.  Genuine  liberals  were  op¬ 
posed  to  Mussolini’s  attabk  on  Ethiopia, 
although  Ethiopia  was  not  a  democracy:  and 
were  also  opposed  to  Axis  attack  on  Greece, 
although  the  Greek  Government  was  an  iron¬ 
clad  dictatorship.  We  opposed  the  Nazis" 
attack  on  Russia  and  gave  her  lend-lease 
aid,  although  Russia  is  a  dictatorship.  If 
we  are  ever  going  to  have  a  warless  world, 
aggression  must  be  opposed  and  stopped  be¬ 
cause  it  is  aggression,  just  as  we  would  not 
justify  A  in  maiming  B  because  B  was 
accused  of  shady  financial  dealings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  way  to  make 
a  nondemocratic  nation  democratic  is  to 
make  it  free  from  the  fear  of  foreign  attack, 
for  often  the  denial  of  democracy  is  due  to 
the  attempt  to  gird  a  nation  against  a  for¬ 
eign  aggression.  In  the  case  of  Greece  the 
Government  is  certainly  not  democratic,  but 
it  is  far  more  democratic  than  the  totalitarian 
dictatorship  of  Communist  Russia.  Commu¬ 
nist  papers  are  being  published  in  Greece 
and  a  parliamentary  opposition  exists  and 
speaks  up.  The  EAM  was  urged  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  election  which  resulted  in  the 
Greek  Government.  Strikes  have  taken  place 
under  the  present  Government,  including  a 
successful  strike  of  civil  servants,  which 
means  that  Greece  is  less  totalitarian  than 
New  York  State,  where  such  strikes  today  are 
forbidden  by  law. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  process  of  fur¬ 
ther  democratizing  the  Greek  Government 
has  begun.  The  Greek  Premier  Tsaldaris  has 
officially  offered  amnesty  to  the  EAM  if  they 
will  lay  down  their  arms,  with  a  new  election 
to  be  held  if  necessary  under  international 
supervision,  after  a  reasonable  period,  plus 
the  use  of  Salonika  as  a  free  port  by  Greece’s 
Communist  neighbors.  This  seems  to  me  a 
reasonable  and  statesmanlike  proposal. 

Instead  of  bypassing  the  United  Nations 
by  our  proposing  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
we  are  supplementing  the  UN  in  a  situation 
where  it  cannot  act.  The  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  UN  is  to  prevent  aggression  and  war. 
But  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  the  UN  is 
unable  to  prevent  aggressive  war  when  com¬ 
mitted  or  threatened  by  any  member  of  the 
Big  Five  or  any  ally  of  the  Big  Five  because 
of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council.  The  UN 
could  not  prevent  our  attacking  Mexico,  for 
example,  if  we  had  a  Government  which  was 
imperialist  enough  to  do  that,  because  any 
action  against  us  by  the  Security  Council 
would  be  vetoed  by  such  an  American  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  veto  as  insisted  on  by  Russia 
and  agreed  to  rather  reluctantly  by  Roosevelt 
probably  because  he  thought  that  it  should 
and  could  be  removed  after  a  while  and  be¬ 
cause  having  it  in  the  Charter  would  avoid 
opposition  by  one-third  of  the  Senate  to  rat- 
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ification  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  But 
the  veto  makes  the  UN  useless  in  preventing 
certain  kinds  of  aggression. 

The  policy  which  the  ADA  favors  is  to 
strengthen  the  UN  so  that  it  can  provide 
economic  aid  where  needed,  which  it  cannot, 
in  fact,  do  now,  and  also  prevent  all  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  meanwhile  have  the  United  States 
act  to  prevent  aggression  where  the  UN  is 
powerless  because  the  aggressor  is  a  nation 
possessing  a  veto  or  a  puppet  or  ally  of  such 
a  nation. 

Needless  to  say,  public  opinion  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  prevent  aggression  by  a  totali¬ 
tarian  dictatorship  such  as  Russia  because 
public  opinion  cannot  function  inside  Rus¬ 
sia  and  world  opinion  cannot  reach  the  Rus¬ 
sian  masses.  Their  Government  may,  if  it 
wishes,  tell  them,  without  contradiction,  that 
Russia  is  in  danger  of  attack  by  Turkey  and 
Greece,  just  as  they  were  told  that  Finland 
was  about  to  attack  them,  and  were  told  that 
England  and  France  were  the  aggressors  in 
the  war  against  the  Nazis.  (This  was  the 
official  opinion  of  the  Russian  Government 
at  the  time,  as  propounded  by  Molotov  and 
repeated  by  the  Communist  Parties  through¬ 
out  the  world.) 

In  any  case,  any  charge  that  the  proposed 
Greek  and  Turkish  policy  bypasses  the  UN 
is  answered  fully  by  the  Vandenberg  amend¬ 
ment,  which,  I  understand,  has  been  accepted 
substantially  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  to  the  effect  that  the  UN  by  a 
majority  vote  may  take  over  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  stop  unilateral  American  aid. 

What  the  so-called  Truman  doctrine 
amounts  to  is  an  end  to  appeasement  of 
totalitarian  aggression.  We  are  not  propos¬ 
ing  to  oppose  Communist  influence  on  gov¬ 
ernments  such  as  France  where  the  influence 
is  the  result  of  free  elections.  We  are  oppos¬ 
ing  aggression,  and  that  means  opposing  com¬ 
munism,  only  because  and  insofar  as  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Communist  dictatorship  and  its  satel¬ 
lites  are  guilty  of  aggression.  Naturally,  there 
are  dangers  to  peace  in  such  policy,  for  peace 
is  not  easy  to  achieve  with  any  totalitarian 
dictatorship,  since  the  foreign  policy  of  such 
a  government  is  independent  of  any  internal 
opposition.  We  know  from  experience  with 
the  Nazis  that  appeasement  of  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  certainly  leads  to  war.  A  policy 
of  firmness  which  will  stop  aggression  before 
it  snowballs  into  a  world  war  offers  a  very 
much  better  chance  of  lasting  peace.  We 
can  then  work  out  reasonable  relations  with 
Russia  on  the  basis  of  security  for  her  neigh¬ 
bors,  as  well  as  for  her,  if  we  recognize  the 
principle  that  nondemocratic  countries  also 
are  entitled  to  freedom  from  the  fear  of 
aggression.  y/ 


The  Italian  Peace  Treatj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

hon.  brien  m^Mahqn 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  21,  1947 

Mr.  McMAHO^.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix'an  advertisement  entitled 
“Why  We  IXre  Opposed  to  the  Ratifica¬ 
tion  of  th/ Italian  Peace  Treaty,”  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  ^6  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver¬ 
tisement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Why  We  Are  Opposed  to  the  Ratification 
of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty 

The  proposed  Italian  peace  treaty  shortly 
coming  up  for  ratification  in  the  Senate  does 
not  square  with  our  new  policy  toward 
Greece  and  Turkey.  It  renders  helpless  be¬ 
fore  aggression  the  country  with  the  third 
largest  population  in  Europe;  the  country 
with  the  most  strategic  position  in  southern 
;  Europe.  Who  controls  Italy  controls  the 
Mediterranean. 

DOES  IT  MAKE  SENSE  TO  TRY  TO  SAVE  GREECE  AND 
-j  TURKEY  FROM  COMMUNIST  INFILTRATION  AND 

AGGRESSION  WHILE  WE  LEAVE  ITALY  TO  ITS 

MERCY? 

The  treaty  is  already  obsolete  because  it 
was  negotiated  when  we  were  still  trying  to 
appease  Stalin,  before  the  Truman  doctrine 
:  was  announced,  before  America  was  fully 
aroused  to  the  totalitarian  danger.  Former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr., 
; says : 

"The  only  certainty  resulting  from  imme¬ 
diate  ratification  of  this  treaty  would  be 
that  Italy  would  be  disarmed,  that  American 
and  British  troops  would  be  withdrawn;  that 
a  disarmed  Italy  and  Adriatic  would  be  left 
facing  Yugoslavia  with  an  army  estimated 
at  600,000  men,  maintained  at  war  strength, 
and  backed  by  a  militarist  Government  which 
has  proclaimed  its  desire  to  seize  more  Italiar 
te'ftjitory  and  dominate  or,  if  possible,  anng' 

;  the  proposed  free  territory  of  Trieste;  anqK'to 
strengthen  its  position  in  the  Adriatic/and 
the  Batmans  by  every  possible  meapS,  in¬ 
cluding  ipse  of  force  short  of  war. 

“It  follhws  that  the  wise  and/prudent 
course,  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States  (and,  Tt  think,  of  the  resV'of  Europe), 
would  be  to  dWay  ratification  m  this  treaty 
until  we  knowVwith  reasonable  clearness, 
what  else  is  going,  to  happqn.” 

AMERICA  WILL  PA»  ITAI/f’S  REPARATIONS 

The  treaty  makes  amearly  bankrupt  Italy 
agree  to  pay  $365,008,000  in  reparations. 
Italy  cannot  pay  this  dnlfess  the  United  States 
puts  up  most  of  the  monf 

The  treaty  gives  ^Tito’s  Cctanmunist  govern¬ 
ment  all  but  one  of  Italy’s  Seal  mines. 

The  treaty  also  give  to  Tit\  all  of  Italy’s 
bauxite  mines  in  Istria  and  nearly  all  of  the 
great  hydroelectric  plants  developed  by  Italy 
in  Istria  sliice  the  last  world  war\ 

Secretary  Byrnes  admitted  that  tflfe  treaty 
was  a  compromise,  unsatisfactory  in  sgveral 
respects. 

The  American  delegation  went  to  Paris  \ftith 
a  proposal  for  a  boundary  line  between  Ittu 
and  Yugoslavia  based  on  an  attempt  to  leav? 
;the  smallest  number  of  Italians  under  Yugo¬ 
slav  control  and  vice  versa,  but  Tito,  with  the 
help  of  his  Russian  masters,  got  what  he 
wanted. 

Trieste  and  the  area  internationalized  by 
the  proposed  treaty  are  admitted  by  both 
sides  to  be  overwhelmingly  Italian  in  popu¬ 
lation. 

ITALY  DESERVES  BETTER  AT  OUR  HANDS  THAN 
THIS  TREATY 

Did  you  know: 

That  more  than  100,000  Italian  partisans 
died  fighting  against  the  Germans? 

That  both  Field  Marshal  Alexander  and  our 
own  Gen.  Mark  Clark  called  the  Italian  re¬ 
sistance  movement,  the  partisans,  “the  most 
effective  in  Europe”? 

That  the  Italian  resistance,  and  the  six 
regular  divisions  which  went  into  combat 
on  our  side,  saved  many  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  lives? 

That  since  the  Italian  armistice  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1943  Italian  casualties  in  the  common 
cause  exceeded  the  combined  casualties  of 
the  American  and  British  Armies  in  Italy? 

That  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ital¬ 
ians  were  on  otir  side  when  it  was  dangerous 
to  be  so?  That  at  the  risk  of  their  lives 
they  protected  tens  of  thousands  of  escaped 
Allied  prisoners  of  war  through  their  power¬ 
ful  underground  movement? 


That  all  the  members  of  the  present  Ital¬ 
ian  Government  were  anti-Fascist  when /to 
be  so  meant  financial  ruin,  risk  of  prison  or 
death,  or  exile?  / 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  WORLD  ARE  WE  BUILpING  FOR 
OUR  CHILDREN?  J 

The  United  States  is  working  for  a  world 
based  on  justice.  How  are  we  removing  the 
causes  of  war  and  fascism  if  the  peace  treat¬ 
ies  are  to  follow  the  pattern'  of  this  treaty 
based  on  looting  the  wealyand  dividing  the 
spoils,  without  regard  for  me  right  of  all  peo¬ 
ples  to  decent  standard^of  living,  equitable 
access  to  natural  resources,  emigration  or 
elimination  of  economic  monopolies? 

MEN  AND  NATIONS  I»Y,  IN  THE  END,  IF  THEY 
FORGET  THE  THIN*  CALLED  MORAL  RIGHTEOUS¬ 
NESS  :  IF  THEy  SELL  OUT  JUSTICE  FOR  EX¬ 
PEDIENCY 

It  is  cryst^ft  clear,  now,  that  the  Italian 
treaty  which  sacrificed  justice  for  a  supposed 
expediency,  failed  even  to  achieve  expedien¬ 
cy,  and  lias  instead  become  a  grave  threat  to 
our  country’s  own  interest.  It  is  not  too 
late  fo  avoid  the  danger  and  dishonor  which 
a  hasty  ratification  of  this  treaty  will  in¬ 
volve.  Under  our  Constitution  the  Senate 
.has  the  final  word.  It  will  heed  the  voice 
of  the  American  people.  Write  or  wire  Sena¬ 
tor  Vandenberg,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  and  your  own  Senators 
at  the  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Urge  them  not  to  ratify  these  treaties 
before  the  pattern  of  the  European  peace  has 
been  set,  before  the  German  and  Austrian 
treaties  have  been  negotiated  or  before  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  renegotiate  more  just 
and  more  workable  treaty  terms.  Meanwhile, 
let  Congress  by  appropriate  resolution  de¬ 
clare  officially  the  end  of  the  war  with  Italy, 
and  pass  such  special  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Ger¬ 
many  after  World  War  I. 

Committee  for  a  Just  Peace  With  Italy, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Charles 
Poletti,  Chairman  of  General  Com¬ 
mittee;  Edward  Corsi,  Chairman 
of  Executive  Committee;  John  B. 
Salterini,  Treasurer;  John  J.  La- 
mula,  National  Organizer;  Joseph 
Di  Fede,  Executive  Secretary; 
Prof.  Paul  Shipman  Andrews,  Rev. 
Robert  W.  Anthony,  Luigi  Anton- 
ini,  George  Baldanzi,  Roger  N. 
Baldwin,  Harry  Lorin  Binsse,  Dr.  L. 
M.  Birkhead,  Msgr.  John  P.  Boland, 
Ray  Brock,  James  Burnham,  Philip 
Burnham,  George  Creel,  Frank  R. 
Crosswaith,  Mrs.  Carl  Doelger,  The 
Reverend  Vincent  Donovan,  O.  P., 
Christopher  Emmet,  George  Field, 
Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Judge  Felix 
Forte,  Varian  Fry,  the  Very  Rev¬ 
erend  Robert  I.  Gannon,  S.  J., 
Harry  D.  Gideonse,  Virginia  C. 
^Gildersleeve,  Joseph  C.  Grew,  Prof, 
^oss  J.  S.  Hoffman,  Prof.  Sidney 
ipk,  Prof.  Horace  M.  Kallen, 
Councilman  Chas.  E.  Keegan,  the 
Reverend  Wm.  C.  Kernan,  Chris¬ 
tophers.  LaFarge,  Roger  K.  Larkin, 
Mrs.  Waj.es  Latham,  Samuel  Le- 
vitas,  Eugene  Lyons,  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  ProK  Robert  M.  Maclver, 
Walter  Mansfield,  Reuben  H.  Mark¬ 
ham,  Col.  Robert  P.  Marshall, 
David  Martin,  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer, 
Prof.  Maurice  Nesyfeld,  Liston  M. 
Oak,  Gov.  John  O.  Pastore,  Judge 
Ferdinand  Pecora,  Vincent  Sheean, 
Wm.  Philip  Simms,  Sterling  Spero, 
Chauncey  Stillman,  \  Benjamin 
Stolberg,  Norman  Thomas,  Doro¬ 
thy  Thompson,  Frank  ‘  Trager, 
Judge  Matthew  J.  Troy,  James  N. 
Vaughan,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
Robert  J.  Watt,  William  L.  White, 
Samuel  Wolchak,  Bertram  D. 
Wolfe.  v 
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eral  assistance  to  any  needy  person  as  well; 

.  as  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  aid  to  dependent  children;  (4)  for  Fed¬ 
eral  financial  participation  in  the  costs  6f 
rnedical  services  made  available  to  needy 
persons  under  State  public  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  and  in  assistance  payments  to  needy 
sick  persons  who  reside  in  public  or  private 
medical  institutions  other  than  mental  hos- 
p'tais  and  tuberculosis  sanitaria;  (5;)  for 
Federal  grants-in-aid  or  ether  appropriate 
provision  of  Federal  aid  to  States  i/i  pro¬ 
viding  foster  family  home  care  for  children 
in  accordance  with  their  individual  needs; 
(6)  foj  Federal  financial  participation  in  the 
administration  of  general  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing  such  welfare  services  as  the  States  pro¬ 
vide  through  the  staff  of  the  public  welfare 
agency  to  help  persons  become  self-support¬ 
ing  or  avoid  becoming  dependent,  and  to 
contribute-,  to  their  general  welfare. 

Adopted U>y  house  March  13/1947. 

\  John  H.  Hall, 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  senate  March  2&,  1947. 

I  M.  E./Cornett, 

President  of  Senate. 

Houses  Joint  Memorial  19 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  cifiid  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  oj-.fhe  Unified  States  of  Amer-  ; 
ica  in  Congress  Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and  j 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ore-  } 
gon,  in  legislative  teesfeion  assembled,  most 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  processing  and  marketing  of 
crab  meat  is  an  important  industry  of  the 
Pacific  coast  States  and  Alaska  that  is 
capable  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  such  product,  if  given  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  so  to  do;  and 

Whereas  the  i importation  of  foreign  crab 
meat  has  hampered  the  development  of  this 
industry  and  will,  if  unrestricted,  seriously 
curtail  and  impede  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  important  industry  of  the  Pacific 
coast  States  ap’d  Alaska:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  bTj  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State] of  Oregon  (the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  memo¬ 
rialized  to/ enact  legislation  Reasonably  re¬ 
stricting  foe  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  foreign  crab  meat,  and  defining  that 
term  to  include  not  only  crab  meat  produced 
in  foreign  waters,  but  also  crab,  meat  pro¬ 
duced,  processed,  canned,  marketed,  or  dis¬ 
tribute^  by  foreign  nationals  outside  the 
United  States  and  Alaska;  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State/of  Oregon  be,  and  he  hereby  is/directed 
to  send  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United!  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

Adopted  by  house,  March  15,  1947. 
Readopted  by  house,  March  29,  1947. 

John  H.  Hall, 
Speaker  of  House.  , 
Adopted  by  senate,  March  29,  1947. 

M.  E.  Cornett, 
President  of  Senate.  • 


Divided  Loyalties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  21,  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap¬ 


pendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine  editorial 
entitled  “Divided  Loyalties.” 

This  editorial  appeared  in  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  News-Free  Press  of  April  7,  1947. 
■The  editorial  is  well  worth  the  reading  of 
every  person  who  enjoys  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  our  American  democracy. 

Specifically,  the  editorial  refers  to  a 
protest  made  by  Americans  of  Armenian 
extraction  against  President  Truman’s 
plan  to  aid  Turkey  in  the  stop-commu¬ 
nism  program,  and,  as  the  editorial  points 
out,  such  a  pretest  on  the  part  of  these 
Armenian  Americans  is  a  reminder  that 
all  too  often  immigrant  groups  in  this 
country  are  prone  to  put  bitter  hatreds 
and  other  prejudices  that  they  and  their 
forebears  brought  with  them  from  the 
Old  World  ahead  of  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the  matter 
of  lending  money  to  Turkey,  Greece,  or 
any  other  nation,  the  chief  consideration 
for  doing  such  a  thing  should  be  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  the  security  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government  and  of  our  people, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Of  course,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  as  a 
whole.  The  important  question  raised 
by  this  editorial  however,  is  that  these 
Armenians  who  have  become  American 
citizens  are  thinking  more  of  their  home¬ 
land  overseas  than  they  are  of  the  home 
of  their  adoption.  It  emphasizes  a  thing, 
Mr.  President,  with  which  we  have  been 
confronted  daily  in  recent  years,  and 
that  is  pressure  brought  by  so-called  for¬ 
eign  nationals  and  racial  groups  who  are 
making  this  country  their  home,  yet  are 
apparently  more  interested  in  persuading 
America  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other, 
in  the  interest  of  their  home  across  the 
seas. 

In  these  matters  too  often  the  welfare 
of  our  democracy  is  wholly  a  secondary 
consideration.  Those  who  are  citizens 
in  this  United  States  of  America  and  en¬ 
joy  the  privileges,  protection,  and  ad¬ 
vantages  which  are  given  to  all  American 
citizens,  should  not  take  these  privileges 
so  lightly.  It  seems  to  me  that  through¬ 
out  the  recent  years  we  have  permitted 
too  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
foreigners  to  become  citizens  without  im¬ 
pressing  upon  them  what  it  really  means 
to  be  an  American. 

We  give  our  citizenship  away  too 
cheaply  and,  too  often,  I  fear,  to  un¬ 
worthy  persons:  if  not  unworthy,  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  blessings  which  come  with 
such  citizenship.  Too  much  of  the  free 
giving  of  citizenship  rights  can  and  will 
destroy  our  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  time  now  to  begin  to  review  the 
background,  and  indeed  the  recent  activ¬ 
ities  of  many  of  those  who  have  been 
granted  naturalization,  with  a  view  of 
taking  away  from  them  the  rights  of 
citizenship  where  they  appear  to  be  more 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  other  lands 
or  other  people.  That  which  is  given 
easily  is  often  cherished  indifferently. 

To  be  an  American  citizen  is  the  great¬ 
est  material  privilege  that  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  human  being.  There  is 
not  another  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  which  gives  to  its  people  the  things 
that  America  gives  to  them.  From  child¬ 
hood  they  are  given  a  free  education  in 


every  State  of  the  Union,  and  after  com¬ 
pleting  their  education  they  are  afforded 
business  opportunities  which  defy  com¬ 
parison  in  any  land. 

The  enjoy  the  right  of  freedom  of  reli¬ 
gious  worship  and  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech.  When  they  are  imposed  upon 
or  injured  to  their  damage,  they  have 
full  and  complete  recourse  in  the  courts 
of  the  greatest  government  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Their  case  may  be  passed 
upon  by  a  jury  of  their  peers  in  a  court 
that  is  honest,  and  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  highest  court  of  the  land  is  always 
possible.  There  is  no  sham  and  dishon¬ 
est  trial  in  the  name  of  justice,  but  their 
rights  of  all  kinds  are  protected  in  com¬ 
petent  and  honest  tribunals. 

They  enjoy  the  right  to  own  property 
in  their  own  name.  They  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  casting  a  free  and  honest  ballot 
in  the  elections  throughout  the  land. 
They  have  a  voice  in  their  Government 
and  of  its  citizenship  they  are  considered 
a  component  part.  They  are  employed 
at  work  in  industry,  or  by  their  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  discrimination,  and  their 
success  is  limited  only  by  their  ability. 
They  are  paid  the  highest  wage  received 
by  any  citizens  of  any  land  upon  the 
globe,  and  they  enjoy  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  afforded  anywhere. 

Here  they  are  out  of  reach  of  secret 
spies  and  they  can  lie  down  and  rest 
under  a  roof  of  their  own  when  night 
time  comes,  without  fear  of  invasion  of 
their  homes.  Here  they  are  not  molested 
by  the  gestapo  or  by  so-called  SS  troops, 
and  they  may  live  in  peace  and  quiet  and 
happiness  with  full  and  complete  indi¬ 
vidual  protection.  They  may  rear  their 
families  under  the  good  influences  of 
fine  communities  built  up  by  honest, 
fearless,  God-loving  citizens  of  a  great 
land,  and  when  old  age  with  its  infirmi¬ 
ties  finally  overtakes  them,  they  are 
cared  for  by  a  grateful  government  and 
protected  throughout  the  years  that  be 
ahead  of  them,  until  the  end  of  their 
mortal  existence. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  turn  our 
serious  attention  to  improving  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  own  people  in  this  country 
in  time  of  stress  and  teach  these  com¬ 
parative  newcomers  that  the  price  of 
citizenship  in  the  greatest  Christian 
government  in  the  world  does  not  come 
cheap. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DIVIDED  LOYALTIES 

Announcement  that  an  organization  claim¬ 
ing  to  speak  for  150,000  Americans  of  Ar¬ 
menian  extraction  wants  to  be  heard  in 
Washington  in  protest  against  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  plan  to  aid  Turkey  in  the  stop-com¬ 
munism  program  is  a  reminder  that  all  too 
often  immigrant  groups  in  this  country  are 
prone  to  put  hatreds,  loyalties,  and  other 
prejudices  that  they  bring  with  them  from, 
the  Old  World,  ahead  of  the  welfare  of  this 
country. 

No  one  can  blame  the  Armenians  for  hating 
the  Turks.  The  history  of  Turkish  treat¬ 
ment  of  Armenians  is  a  dark  chapter  indeed. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  help  the  Turks 
because  we  love  or  admire  them.  We  plan 
to  strengthen  them  against  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  because  they  occupy  a  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Middle  East  and  we  do  not  want 
Russia  to  take  over  control  of  this  strategic 
position.  If  we  do  not  help  the  Turks,  Rus¬ 
sia  will  probably  take  them,  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  with  them. 
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The  Armenians  say  they  do  not  object  to 
this  country  helping  the  “heroic  Greeks,”  but 
that  it  would  be  very  bad  for  us  to  hel;  the 
Turks. 

In  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  and  of  freedom  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  it  still  survives,  however,  it  is 
just  as  important  for  us  to  help  the  Turks 
as  it  is  for  us  to  help  the  Greeks.  It  doesn’t 
make  a  bit  of  difference  how  bad  the  Turks 
have  been  or  now  may  be. 

Because  of  their  ancient  hatred  of  the 
Turks  the  Armenians  who  are  protesting  the 
Truman  program  do  not  understand  this. 

These  Armenians  are  now  Americans,  or 
at  least  they  should  be.  They  and  all  other 
immigrant  groups  should  put  the  welfare 
of  their  new  home — the  land  that  has  given 
them  the  priceless  blessings  of  freedom — 
first  in  their  thoughts  and  should  welcome 
that  which  is  best  for  this  country,  even  if 
it  means  something  advantageous  for  people 
they  hated  over  there. 

The  Armenians  in  this  country  are  rela¬ 
tively  few  and  are  not  strong  enough  to  do 
much  harm. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  many  other 
newcomers  in  the  United  States,  and  far  too 
many  of  them  cling  to  old  world  prejudices, 
ideologies,  and  ways  of  thinking  to  a  degree 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  Americans.  In  the  aggregate,  they 
are  capable  of  exerting  influences  that  could 
be — and  some  that  are — definitely  harmful 
to  the  America  that  is  loved  by  those  who 
have  been  here  longer.  Communism,  and 
other  forms  of  radicalism,  for  examples. 

Vito  Marcantonio,  the  most  un-American 
of  all  the  men  who  have  ever  gone  to  Con¬ 
gress,  who  follows  the  Communist  Party 
line  on  many  issues,  although  he  denies  be¬ 
ing  a  Communist,  is  kept  in  Washington  by 
a  hodgepodge  of  foreign  groups  in  Harlem. 

Perhaps  a  congressional  immigration  com¬ 
mittee,  as  well  as  that  on  foreign  affairs, 
could  find  food  for  thought  in  the  protest  of 
anti-Truman  policy  Armenians. 


The  Price  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OP  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  21,  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  asji. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  An 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  ithle 
article  discussing  the  trend  of  priced;  the 
causes  of  that  trend,  its  significance,  and 
what  should  be  done  about  it.  Since  the 
preparation  of  this  article  pnces  have 
gone  up  2.1  percent  further/  This  is  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  most  important 
problem  confronting  tha/country,  and 
should  have  our  seriou/study  if  we  are 
to  avoid  disastrous  consequences. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New/York  Times  magazine  of 
April  20,  1947] 

THE  PRICE  PROBLEM:  AN  ANALYSIS  BY  BOWLES - 

“SETTING  STRAIGHT”  THE  RECORD  OF  WHAT 
HAS  HAPPENED,  HE  PROPOSES  A  SEVEN-POINT 
PROGRAM 


(By  Chester  Bowles) 

(The  upward  trend  of  prices  is  now  being 
widely  debated.  Here  is  one  view  of  the 
significance  and  causes  of  that  trend.  The 
author  was  head  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 


istration  from  July  1943,  to  February  1946, 
and  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  from 
then  until  his  resignation  last  June.) 

In  the  last  few  months  I  have  frequently 
been  asked  to  express  my  views  on  the  up¬ 
ward  rush  of  prices  which  has  now  been  in 
full  swing  since  last  July. 

I  have  refused  these  past  requests  for  one 
reason.  Like  most  other  people,  I  am  bored 
by  ex-Government  employees  who  spend 
their  time  explaining  how  much  better 
things  would  be  if  only  their  advice  had  been 
followed. 

Last  week,  however,  I  changed  my  mind. 
Some  recent  explanations  for  the  price  in¬ 
creases  of  the  last  10  months  simply  cannot 
go  unchallenged.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  most 
serious : 

1.  “Certainly,  prices  are  too  high.  But 
incomes  are  high,  too,  and  so  there’s  no 
great  burden  on  anyone.  In  addition,  our 
people  have  plenty  of  savings  to  fall  back 
on.” 

2.  “Of  course,  this  inflation  is  dangerous. 
But  it  was  the  only  possible  way  that  we 
could  get  production  rolling.” 

3.  “Our  businessmen  and  farmers  could 
cut  these  high  prices  quickly  enough  if  they 
really  wanted  to.” 

4.  "The  whole  trouble  lies  with  labor,  with 
its  constant  strikes  and  incessant  demands 
for  higher  wages.” 

None  of  these  explanations  can  stand  Xip 
under  close  examination.  Each  one  does 
some  group  in  our  economy  a  grave  inuratice. 
If  we  are  to  learn  anything  from  this  u/happy 
experience  we  should  set  the  recorj/straight 
without  delay. 

First,  let’s  see  what  has  actuality  happened 
to  prices  since  Congress  decided  to  abandon 
over-all  price  controls  last  JuoC  How  do  the 
increases  of  the  la§t  10  monjins  compare  with 
the  action  of  prices  when/ sffective  over-all 
price  control  was  in,  operation 

Between  Hitler’s  invasion  of  Poland  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1939  and  February  1942,  prices  in 
general  rose  with  i/reafeing  rapidity.  The 
passage  of  the  Pric/  Control  Act  in  February 
1942,  enabled  th/ Government  to  check  the 
rate  of  increase/'  But  it  was  npt  until  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt/  “hold-the-line\program  be¬ 
gan  operating  in  May  1943  that  'pjrice  control 
really  became  effective. 

Betweejr  May  1943  and  VJ-day  irv  August 
1945,  average  prices  were  held  almost  com¬ 
pletely/  stable,  while  production  zoomed  to 
higher  and  higher  levels.  (The  prices  of  s^me 
things,  of  course — such  as  apparel — went 
Bjift  the  prices  of  others — such  as  fresh  vegi 
bles,  fruits,  and  fish — came  down.) 

Between  VJ-day  and  last  June  price  in¬ 
creases  were  necessary  on  some  manufactured 
products  to  smooth  out  the  adjustment  from 
war  to  peacetime  production.  But  even  with 
these  post-VJ-day  adjustments,  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  between  May  1943  and 
June  1946  according  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  was  only  6.6  percent,  while  the  official 
index  of  wholesale  prices  rose  only  8.5  per¬ 
cent  in  this  entire  37-month  period  of  heavy 
inflationary  pressures. 

When  effective  over-all  price  controls  were 
abandoned  by  Congress  last  June  30,  prices 
immediately  shot  upward.  In  July  alone  the 
increase  in  living  costs  equaled  the  accumu¬ 
lated  increases  of  the  last  3  years. 

In  the  last  10  months  wholesale  prices 
have  risen  31  percent— that’s  almost  as 
much  as  in  the  previous  7  years,  and 
nearly  four  times  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  37  months  of  effective  price  controls. 
Moody’s  Index  of  general  commodity  prices 
shows  an  increase  of  63  percent  since  a 
year  ago,  while  Moody’s  Index  of  raw  indus¬ 
trial  material  prices  shows  an  increase  of  61 
percent.  Food  at  retail,  which  had  increased 
only  1  percent  in  the  37-month  period  be¬ 
tween  May  1943  and  June  1946,  has  increased 
31  percent  in  10  months. 

How  about  the  prices  that  .our  40,000,000 
families  are  now  befog  asked  to  pay  for 


individual  items?  Since  last  June  drug  a: 
pharmaceutical  products  are  up  67  percent. 
That  alone  put  a  big  dent  in  many  f family 
budgets — particularly  those  of  our /Older 
people  who  can  afford  it  least 

Fats  and  oils  have  doubled.  Soarf  has  in¬ 
creased  62  percent.  Lard  72  percent.  Oleo¬ 
margarine  73  percent.  Milk  is  u/32  percent. 
Coffee  49  percent.  Wheat,  which  last  June 
was  selling  at  $1.60  a  bushel  Recently  hit  $3, 
with  a  resulting  25-percen/increase  in  the 
prices  which  Mrs.  House/ife  now  pays  for 
bread. 

Meat  for  the  averag/family  is  up  60  per 
cent.  Pork  chops,  wjaich  cost  you  38  cents 
a  pound  last  June  snider  price  control,  now 
average  63  cents./  Veal  cutlets  have  risen 
from  45  ents  to /5  cents.  Sirloin  steak  from 
55  cents  to  73  oents. 

And  you  had  better  think  twice  before  you 
say  “Let  ’em  eat  fish.”  Cod  steaks,  which 
cost  Mrs.  housewife  27  cents  last  June  under 
price  co/rol,  are  now  selling  for  45  cents. 
Floundpr  has  risen  from  16  cents  to  35  cents, 
Bosto/  mackerel,  18'/2  cents  at  the  June  OPA 
ceili/g,  has  also  hit  35  cents,  with  Spanish 
m/kerel  10  cents  higher. 

7e  who  were  responsible  for  price  control 
thought  that  apparel  prices  were  too  high 
last  June.  And  yet,  in  the  last  10  months, 
cotton  goods  have  shot  up  39  percent,  with 
other  apparel  rising  from  10  percent  to  50 
percent.  Leather  prices  are  up  63  percent. 

In  the  building  material  field  price  rises  in 
the  last  10  months  have  been  equally  start¬ 
ling.  Take  paint,  for  an  example.  Since 
last  June  pig  lead  has  increased  60  percent. 
Cottonseed  oil  has  more  than  doubled.  So 
has  linseed  oil.  Copper  has  gone  from  14 
to  21  cents  a  pound. 

These  increases  have  inevitably  led  to  price 
rises  of  60  percent  in  household  paints. 
Lumber,  which  was  high-priced  even  under 
price  controls,  has  shot  up  an  additional  50 
percent  since  then,  according  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

So  much  for  the  dismal  inflationary  record 
of  the  last  10  months.  How  about  the  so- 
called  explanations  which  I  listed  earlier 
in  this  article?  Let’s  take  them  in  order  and 
see  to  what  extent  each  may  be  valid. 

1.  “Certainly,  prices  are  too  high.  But  in¬ 
comes  are  high,  too,  and  so  there’s  no  great 
burden  on  anyone.  In  addition,  our  people 
have  plenty  of  savings  to  fall  back  on.” 

If  you  are  tempted  to  offer  this  suggestion 
to  an  average  American  family,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  smile  when  you  it. 

In  spite  of  our  widely  heralded  prosper¬ 
ity,  more  than  half  the  families  in  the 
country  are  still  living  today  on  less  than 
1,000  a  year;  and,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Lafcbor  Statistics,  40  percent  of  their  incomes 
must  go  for  food.  Because  of  the  price  in¬ 
creases  of  the  last  10  months  the  standard 
of  liviflg  of  tens  of  millions  of  our  people  has 
been  shArply  reduced. 

“But,”  j^u  may  ask,  “why  don’t  people  dip 
into  their  swings  in  order  to  tide  them  over 
a  temporarilfoough  period?”  For  the  simple 
reason  that  most  people  do  not  have  any 
real  savings  int\  which  to  dip. 

Our  total  savirigs  during  the  war  period 
were  admittedly  great.  But  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  has  established  that  65  percent 
of  these  savings  are  hVld  by  the  third  of  all 
our  families  with  the  highest  incomes.  The 
average  savings  of  the  ldiyer-income  half  is 
only  $700  for  each  family. 

But  these  figures  are  already  9  months  old. 
By  now  the  savings  of  the  majority  of  our 
people  have  sunk  to  still  lower 'levels. 

How  about  explanation  No.  2?  -!‘Of  course, 
this  inflation  is  dangerous.  But  h.  was  the 
only  possible  way  that  we  could  get  produc¬ 
tion  rolling.”  \ 

This  argument  will  not  stand  examination 
any  better  than  the  first.  As  prices  have 
moved  up,  the  purchasing  power  of  millions 
of  families  has  been  roduced.  As  a  result, 
production  in  many  fields  is  actually  less 
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than  a  year  ago.  The  actual  unit  volume 
(not  inflated  dollar  value)  of  food  sold  today 
is  roughly  8  percent  below  that  of  a  year  ago. 
The  increase  of  30  percent  in  milk  prices  in 
the  last  10  months  has  resulted  in  a  10  to 
IS  percent  drop  in  fluid  milk  consumption 
(that’s  the  technical  term  for  the  milk  you 
give  the  kids) . 

There’s  about  8  percent  more  meat  avail¬ 
able  for  civilians  than  a  year  ago,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  lower  Army  requirements.  The  in¬ 
crease  seems  much  greater  to  our  upper-in¬ 
come  and  midd^-income  families.  Why? 
Because  tens  of  millions  of  lower-income 
families  have  been'fcirced  to  reduce  their 
meat  purchases  sharply.  The  well-to-do 
may  be  eating  half  ag&iin  more  meat;  but 
our  less  fortunate  citizenkare  eating  less. 

Restaurants  on  the  average  are  showing  a 
reduction  in  business.  Drugstore  business 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  is-fi  percent  less 
than  a  year  ago. 

Each  week  the  newspapers  stiH^herald  an 
increase  in  department  store  volume  over  the 
previous  year.  But  an  examination  shows 
that  this  increase  in  recent  monttes  has 
been  the  result  of  inflated  dollars.  Tire  ac¬ 
tual  volume  of  goods  moving  across  the  cc 
ters  is  less  today  than  a  year  ago  under  tl! 
price  controls  which  were  said  to  make  pro? 
duction  impossible  (remember?). 

Nondurable  goods  are  off  15  percent.  Du¬ 
rable  goods  production  is,  of  course,  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  index  civilian  production  (which  ex¬ 
cludes  foods)  is  up  about  8  percent,  although 
the  monthly  rate  of  increase  has  been  far 
less  than  in  the  price  control  period  between 
VJ-day  and  June  1946. 

Automobile  production  has  climbed  stead¬ 
ily.  So  has  the  production  of  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  radios,  and  vacuum  cleaners.  There 
are  still  many  people  vho  can  afford  them 
even  at  the  present  high  prices  (40  percent 
to  70  percent  above  1940). 

The  record  in  housing  offers  additional 
proof  that  inflation  tends  to  diminish  total 
production  rather  than  to  increase  it.  The 
immediate  emergency  demand  for  new  hous¬ 
ing  has  been  estimated  at  not  fewer  than 
5,000,000  units.  In  1946,  during  the  better 
part  of  which  price  controls  on  building 
materials  were  effective,  we  started  to  build 
roughly  1,000,000  new  units. 

As  the  distortions  of  the  war  period 
dropped  further  behind  us,  we  might  have 
expected  to  increase  this  figure  in  1947  to  a 
million  and  a  quarter  new  homes,  or  per¬ 
haps  even  to  1,400,000. 

How  much  new  housing  are  we  likely  actu¬ 
ally  to  get?  The  experts  estimate  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  only  about  800,000  units.  Very  fewi 
of  our  GI  Joes  can  pay  the  present  higlj 
prices,  and  not  many  have  rich  fathers-1 
law.  The  building  industry  is  pricing  itself 
right  out  of  the  market  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  housing  demand  that  the  country 
has  ever  seen. 

How  about  Explanation  No.  3?  yBusiness- 
men  and  the  farmers  could  cut ythese  high 
prices  quickly  enough  if  they  yea lly  wanted 
to.” 

There  have  been  many  efforts  to  talk  prices 
down  by  appealing  to  the/better  nature  of 
our  businessmen  and  our  farmers.  These 
efforts  have  been  notably  unsuccessful,  and 
for  two  excellent  reas^s: 

In  the  first  place,  ifo  individual  business¬ 
man  is  wholly  the  njtister  of  his  own  decisions 
as  far  as  prices  fife  concerned.  O^e  busi¬ 
nessman’s  price/ls  the  next  businessman’s 
cost.  No  one  /businessman,  no  matter  how 
enlightened  0t  public  spirited  he  may  be, 
can  do  masi  by  himself  to  control  what 
happens  tp the  final  price  that  we  consumers 
pay. 

A  second  reason  why  price  control  by  en- 
treatWlias  proved  ineffective  lies  in  the  basic 
nature  of  the  profit  system.  In  the  free- 
enterpri.se  system  most  prices  will  adjust 
rfemselves  to  reasonable  levels  under  nor- 
lal  conditions.  When  the  supply  of  goods 


and  the  money  available  to  pay  for  them 
are  in  balance  competition  will  tend  to  bring 
prices  down,  and,  by  and  large,  to  assure  the 
public  improved  values. 

Since  1941,  however,  conditions  of  civilian 
supply  and  demand  have  been  badly  distorted 
by  the  war  and  its  aftermath.  We  have 
been  in  a  seller’s  market — a  market  in  which 
supply  and  demand  on  most  products  have 
been  unbalanced  to  the  advantage  of  the 
producer  and  the  distributor. 

It’s  all  right  to  talk  glibly  about  the  public 
duty  of  our  businessmen  ancfour  farmers  to 
sell  only  at  reasonable  prices  in  a  period  in 
which  they  can,  for  the  most  part,  get  what¬ 
ever  they  ask.  But,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  can  we  really  expect  the  individual 
farmer  to  sell  his  wheat  at  $1.60  a  bushel 
when  his  neighbors  are  selling  theirs  at  $3  a 
bushel?  Or  the  businessman  to  cut  his 
prices  30  percent  or  40  percent  below  what 
he  knows  he  can  get?  Businessmen  and 
farmers,  for  the  most  part,  are  no  more  sel¬ 
fish  than  the  rest  of  us.  But  what  would  you 
do  under  such  circumstances? 

How  about  the  fourth  explanation?  ‘‘The 
whole  trouble  lies  with  labor,  with  its  con¬ 
stant  strikes  and  incessant  demands  for 
higher  wages.” 

The  claim  that  higher  wages  since  last 
June  are  the  basic  cause  for  the  sharp  in- 
'  grease  in  prices  is  simply  untrue.  Average  ’ 
'  jolesale  prices  for  all  industrial  produc 
havp  risen  26  percent  in  the  last  10  montrfis. 
Wages  in  this  same  period  are  up  only  5/per¬ 
cent.  \In  most  industries — thanks  to  yepidly 
increasing  volume  and  lower  overhead 
costs — tins  5-percent  increase  coujd,  in  all 
probability!  have  been  absorbed  l/nder  price 
control  witB^po  increase  in  the  final  price  at 
all. 

Nor  can  we  %plain  away Jti le  sharp  price 
increases  or  the  vsjackening/of  production  in 
some  industries  sit^ce  lasVJune  on  the  basis 
of  strikes  and  worB^tqppages.  During  the 
last  10  months  the  nWiber  of  hours  lost  by 
strikes  has  been  at  /Kdch  the  lowest  point 
since  VJ-day. 

The  myth  that/  our  working  people  are 
reveling  in  fat  incomes  and  luxury  living 
dies  hard.  Ou/average  wagetearner  is  worse 
off  today  thsu*  he  was  3  years  ago.  It’s  true 
that  his  hMffly  wage  rate  on  tllft  average  is 
20  percent/higher.  But  because  ITe  is  work¬ 
ing  fewaf  hours  his  weekly  pay  check  has 
risen  ojily  3.6  percent. 

Fi aare  in  the  increased  prices  that  he  and 
his  ifife  have  had  to  pay  since  last  June  ^nd 
y 96  find  that  his  weekly  pay  check  will  ' 
percent  less  today  than  in  1944.  Add  o? 
the  fact  that  our  working  people  are  clearly'1 
conscious  that  business  profits  after  taxes 
and  net  farm  income  are  running  at  a  rate 
30  percent  to  40  percent  above  the  wartime 
peaks,  and  you  will  understand  their  rapidly 
growing  bitterness. 

If  it  is  unfair  to  blame  the  individual  busi¬ 
nessman,  the  individual  farmer,  or  the  work¬ 
ers  in  our  plants  for  what  has  happened  since 
last  June,  whom  should  we  blame? 

Price  control  for  the  average  businessman 
was  a  headache.  In  the  vast  OPA  pricing 
operation,  there  were  often  delays  and  occa¬ 
sionally  some  stupid  mistakes. 

With  only  1  year  to  go,  many  business-asso¬ 
ciation  leaders  rejected  the  counsel  of  such 
seasoned  businessmen  as  Eric  Johnston, 
George  Meade,  Jack  Straus,  of  Macy’s,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  and  impatiently  went  all-out 
for  a  ‘‘free  economy” — in  the  face  of  condi¬ 
tions  that  made  the  normal  working  of  a 
free  economy  impossible. 

In  one  of  their  antiprice-control  adver¬ 
tisements  last  June  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  assured  us : 

‘‘If  OPA  is  permanently  discontinued,  the 
production  of  goods  will  mount  rapidly,  and 
through  free  competition  prices  will  quickly 
adjust  themselves  to  levels  that  consumers 
are  willing  to  pay.  *  *  *  Supply  will 


quickly  catch  up  with  demand.  Prices  wily 
be  fair  and  reasonable  to  all.  Quality  will  be 
improved.  *  *  *  Send  for  a  booklet  that 

explains  how  price  controls  cause  inflation.” 

Some  of  our  leading  politicians  who  sfiould 
have  known  better  must  also  bear  their  share 
of  the  blame.  Senator  Robert  TAry  was  one. 
Senator  Kenneth  Wherry  was  another.  On 
June  12,  1946,  Senator  Wherry*  said:  “Mr. 
Bowles  has  said  that  if  price,  controls  were 
eliminated,  the  price  of  meat  would  go  up 
50  percent.  Mr.  Bowles  is  Vying  to  scare  us. 
My  prediction  is  that  without  price  control 
meat  will  cost  less  thah  today.”  If  Mrs. 
Wherry  keeps  a  budgey  the  Senator  will  find 
that  meat  is  now  un  60  percent. 

Last  June,  in  the/face  of  weeks  of  skilled 
anti-price -control, propaganda,  three  out  of 
four  Americans-/according  to  Gallup — were 
still  solidly  in  iavor  of  the  OPA  in  its  fight 
to  hold  odwiyprices.  But  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  chose  to  listen  instead 
to  the  lobi^yis ts  who  represented  vested  inter¬ 
ests. 

It’s  e/sy  to  blame  our  elected  Representa¬ 
tives  #br  folding  up  under  pressure.  But,  in 
all  fairness,  we  should  recognize  that  never  in 
oil/  recent  history  had  any  Congress  been 
ilced  with  so  much  pressure  applied  with 
Such  finesse. 

Some  competent  economists  have  figured 
that  the  resulting  price  increases  which 
American  families  had  had  to  pay  since  last 
June  (that  is,  the  price  increases  which  would 
have  been  avoided  if  price  controls  had  been 
continued  for  another  year)  have  already 
totaled  $8,000,000,000. 

What  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  next  few 
months?  Will  prices  continue  upward?  Will 
they  soon  start  down?  When  they  drop,  will 
they  drop  with  a  bang? 

Clearly,  no  one  really  knows,  and  the 
wisest  are  the  least  inclined  to  prophesy. 

Many  economists  feel  that  prices  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise  in  an  increasingly  erratic  fash¬ 
ion  until  late  spring  or  early  summer;  that 
a  sharp  decrease  will  occur  then  in  farm 
prices,  which  will  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
break  in  all  prices. 

Some  of  them  expect  that  the  drop  will  be 
sharp;  that  production  will  be  curtailed;  that 
we  shall  be  faced  with  unemployment  rang¬ 
ing  from  four  to  seven  million,  accompanied 
by  a  flurry  of  bankruptcies  and  foreclosures; 
and  that  recovery  will  take  place  in  1948. 

It  may  be  that  the  drop-off  in  prices  will 
be  much  sharper  and  that  unemployment 
will  be  substantially  increased  above  the 
guesses  of  the  economists. 

Or  it  may  be  that  shipments  of  food  and 
other  economic  aid  overseas  will  tend  to 
cushion  the  adjustment.  While  many  prices 
lay  move  sharply  downward,  with  some  ac¬ 
companying  economic  pain,  the  adjustment 
in  general  may  be  made  without  too  much 
damafce. 

Let’sdaope  and  pray  that  we’ll  be  let  down 
relatively),  lightly. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  steps  that 
we  can  take-in  the  next  60  days  which  will 
cushion  whatever  economic  shock  may  lie 
ahead.  None  at  them  could  be  called  radical 
by  any  stretch  orfthe  imagination.  If  we  are 
wise,  we  will  join  together.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  liberals  hnd  conservatives,  elimi¬ 
nate  the  political  maneuvering,  and  promptly 
put  them  into  effect: 

1.  We  can  continue  tent  control  for  one 
more  year  from  June  30,  1047.  A  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  rents  right  now,  added  to  the  sharp¬ 
ly  increased  cost  of  living  since  last  June, 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  18,000,000  families 
who  live  in  rented  dwellings.  \ 

2.  We  can  pass  the  Taft-Wagner-Ellender 
bill  promptly.  (Senator  Taft  deserves  full 
credit  on  this  one.)  This  bill,  vigorously  ad¬ 
ministered,  can  put  our  housing  program 
back  into  high  gear.  Not  only  will  it  assist 
veterans  and  others  in  getting  decent  homes 
but  it  will  help  materially  in  maintaining 
employment. 
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3.  We  can  broaden  social-security  pay- 
ments  to  include  farmers  and  self-employed. 

4.  We  can  raise  minimum  wages  from  40 
cents  an  hour  (the  figure  set  in  1938)  at 
least  to  65  cents  an  hour,  to  make  up  for  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

5.  We  can  assure  our  farmers  permanent 

protection'^against  disastrously  low  prices. 
(The  legislation  is  now  on  the  books;  but 
they  need  to  know  that  it  will  be  renewed 
in  1948.)  \ 

6.  In  the  international  field  we  can  adopt 
a  bold  program  of 'economic  aid  to  the  war- 
torn  peoples  of  western  Europe  and  Asia. 

7.  We  can  forget  tne  optimistic  political 
promises  of  last  fall  anti  pass  a  really  ade¬ 
quate  tax  program,  predi 
able  Federal  budget,  with 
national  debt. 

Such  measures  will  not  neutralize  our  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  last  10  months.  They  will  not 
restore  our  $8,000,000,000  of  lost  purchasing 
power.  But,  if  we  act  promptly,  they  will 
help.  They  might  even  turn  a  potential 
smash  up  int  a  modest  readjustment  of  the 
cream  puff  variety. 


Hunger,  Canals,  and  Oil  Fields  in  the  Near 
East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  21,  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  recently  by 
.  Samuel  Guy  Inman  on  the  subject  Hun¬ 
ger,  Canals,  and  Oil  Fields  in  the  Near 
East.  This  splendid  address  deals  with 
the  pending  measure  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hunger,  Canals,  and  Oil  Fields  in  the  Near 
East 

(By  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  guest  professor  of 

international  relations,  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University) 

President  Truman  warned  Congress,  in  his 
epoch-making  speech  of  March  12,  that  he 
was  making  a  proposal  that  would  profoundly 
affect  the  foreign  policy  and  the  national 
security  of  our  country.  It  is  this  section  of 
his  proposal,  and  with  full  approval  of  aid 
to  the  suffering  people  of  Greece  and  a  full 
recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
which  the  President  and  his  adyisors  are 
seeking  to  meet,  that  I  respectfully  chal¬ 
lenge,  what  is  being  called  the  “Truman 
doctrine.” 

When  we  talk  about  a  doctrine  as  a  basis 
for  a  foreign  policy  of  a  great  nation,  we 
get  into  serious  business.  First  and  foremost 
is  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  was  announced 
after  years  of  discussion,  and  months  of  cor¬ 
respondence  between  President  Monroe  and 
some  of  the  wisest  statesmen  the  world  has 
known,  including  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Q. 
Adams,  ex-President  Madison.  Because  it 
was  so  carefully  and  patiently  worked  out,  it 
became  the  rock  on  which  our  foreign  policy 
has  rested  for  a  century  and  on  which  the 
greatest  democracy  in  the  world  has  been 
built.  A  substitute  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
cannot  be  composed  in  a  cabinet  meeting  or 
two  and  a  few  days  debate  in  the  Congress. 

Another  doctrine,  the  Coolidge  doctrine 
was  much  discussed  in  1927.  It  proposed 
that  wherever  there  was  an  American  citizen 


or  American  property,  there  was  likewise  a 
part  of  American  territory.  It  was  backed 
by  the  President’s  statement  that  “the  legions 
which  she  (United  States)  sends  out  are 
armed  not  with  the  sword,  but  with  the 
cross — we  have  no  purpose  save  to  merit  the 
favors  of  Almighty  God.” 

Another  famous  pronouncement  was  made 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  was 
called,  probably  because  of  the  modesty  of 
the  author,  “The  Roosevelt  Corollary  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.”  The  central  point  in  the 
Roosevelt  corollary  was  that  disorder  in  any 
nation  would  require  intervention  by  some 
outside  power.  In  the  American  continent, 
such  police  power,  because  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  should  be  exercised  by  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  Senate  refused  to 
endorse  the  doctrine.  But  President  Roose¬ 
velt  carried  it  out  anyway.  It  led  the  United 
States  into  a  series  of  interventions  in  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Panama,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
and  other  Caribbean  countries.  From  1900 
to  1932,  there  were  forty  such  armed  inter¬ 
ventions  in  the  affairs  of  our  neighbors.  In 
those  days  the  Latin  Americans  called  the 
Pan  American  Union  “the  colonial  section 
of  the  Department  of  State.” 

Every  one  of  these  40  interferences  was 
undertaken  under  the  same  formula — - 
there  was  disorder;  if  the  United  States  did 
not  stop  it,  some  other  nation  would.  Major 
interventions  were  accompanied  by  loans  and 
United  States  experts,  who  were  to  aid,  it 
was  said,  the  suffering  people.  We  now 
know  that  the  people  who  were  actually 
aided,  as  President  Taft  bluntly  stated,  were 
our  businessmen. 

INTERVENTION  outlawed 

Finally  we  realized  that  what  we  were 
actually  doing  was  to  lose  trade,  alienate  our 
neighbors,  and  build  up  suspicion  and  hatred 
around  the  world.  The  United  States  Senate 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole 
mess.  President  Hoover  sent  an  investigat¬ 
ing  committee  to  Haiti  and  withdrew  the 
marines  from  Nicaragua.  (Most  significant 
is  the  fact  that  Nicaragua,  where  our  reform¬ 
ing  soldiers  were  there  the  longest,  from  1912 
to  1932,  conditions  today  are  the  worst.) 

Under  the  wise  leadership  of  Cordell  Hull 
at  the  Montevideo  Conference  the  United 
States  signed  a  solemn  treaty  we  would  never 
again  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics.  The  new  good  neighbor 
policy  won  the  Latin  American  Republics 
to  our  side  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Only  3  weeks  go  in  Mexico  City,  President 
Truman  told  the  Latin  Americans  we  would 
always  keep  not  only  the  letter  but  the  spirit 
of  this  pledge.  It  was  Mr.  Truman  also  who 
made  a  solemn  appeal  to  all  the  nations  at 
the  close  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  to 
keep  their  word  to  settle  all  disputes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Unilateral  intervention  by  this  country 
was  about  to  destroy  the  Pan  American 
Union,  when  we  right-about-faced,  and 
saved  that  institution.  Unilateral  interven¬ 
tion  in  Greece  and  Turkey  would  kill  an 
effective  United  Nations. 

It  would  also  start  driving  the  hails  in  the 
coffin  of  the  Pan  Americ&n  Union.  Already 
we  have  begun  to  show  indifference  to  inter- 
American  affairs  because  of  our  interest  in 
far-away  places.  Two  years  ago  we  signed 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  which  was  hailed 
as  a  great  step  toward  peace.  But  we  have 
failed  to  do  anything  about  implementing 
that  pact.  This  inaction  is  raising  the  old 
suspicions  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  let  me  pose  a 
question:  If  we  take  on  Turkey  as  our  part¬ 
ner,  who  remained  neutral  and  played  with 
the  Nazis  during  the  war,  how  will  we  ex¬ 
plain  our  policy  in  Argentina,  where  we  work 
against  the  Government  because  it  remained 
neutral  and  played  with  the  Nazis? 

a  glance  at  the  map 

“It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  map,” 
says  President  Truman,  “to  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Greece  and  Turkey.”  That  is  exactly 


what  the  Senate  should  do — take  a  look  at 
the  map — and  what  do  you  see?  You  see  not 
only  the  suffering  Greeks,  whom  we  all  want 
to  help;  you  see  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  and  the  oil  fields  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
Iraq,  and  Iran,  announced  by  American  oil 
companies  last  week  as  the  richest  in  the 
world.  “We  floated  to  victory  on  a  sea  of  oil.” 
said  Winston  Churchill  when  referring  to  the 
First  World  War.  Let  us  be  careful  that  we 
do  not  also  float  into  the  third  world  war  on 
a  sea  of  oil. 

“Look  at  the  map,”  said  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
to  the  Senate,  which  had  an  immense  map 
before  it  at  that  session,  -which  showed  the 
rich  oil  fields  of  South  America  recently  dis¬ 
covered.  Stay  out  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  Senator  appealed,  and  make  a  deal  with 
Colombia,  near  home,  for  oil.  Sp  we  stayed 
out  of  the  League  and  went  into  the  South 
American  oil  fields. 

"Look  at  the  map,”  said  President  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  when  explaining  his  state¬ 
ment,  “I  took  the  Canal  Zone,”  and  his  inter¬ 
ventions  in  the  nearby  Caribbean  countries. 

One  week  after  President  Truman  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Congress  on  the  Greek  question, 
the  Navy  announced  the  sending  of  a  task 
force  to  the  Dardanelles.  By  its  name  that 
force  of  battleships  must  have  a  task  to 
perform. 

THE  DARDANELLES 

In  all  honesty,  the  Congress  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  must  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  drawn  in  the  question  of 
the  Dardanelles  without  recalling  what  this 
country  did  in  a  similar  situation  in  regard 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  Colombia  originally 
held  the  potential  Canal  Zone,  as  Turkey  now 
holds  the  straits  which  connect  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  When  Colombia 
would  not  accept  our  terms  for  the  Canal 
Zone  we  encouraged  a  revolt  in  a  part  of  her 
territory,  Panama,  and  sent  battle  cruisers 
to  keep  Colombian  troops  from  landing  to 
suppress  the  revolution.  We  then  arranged 
a  quick  lease  with  Panama.  We  justified  it 
on  the  grounds  of  not  allowing  a  backward 
country  to  hold  up  the  progress  of  a  world 
power. 

As  early  as  1850,  when  Great  Britain  was 
strong  in  Central  America,  we  signed  the 
Clayton-Bullwer  Treaty,  which  stipulated 
that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
should  build  and  fortify  the  Isthmian 
Canal.  After  the  Spanish-American  War, 
when  we  definitely  became  a  world  power, 
we  told  Great  Britain  that  if  she  would  not 
agree  to  abrogate  that  treaty  we  would  ignore 
it  anyway.  We  alone  must  have  the  right  to 
build  and  fortify  the  Canal.  Realizing  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do,  the  British  promised 
to  let  us  have  our  way  in  the  Caribbean  if 
we  would  not  limit  her  around  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Does  not  our  own  experience  suggest  that 
we  get  together  with  Russia  and  arrange  the 
question  of  the  Dardanelles,  now  that  Russia 
has  become  a  great  power,  as  we  had  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  our  history,  what  would  we  do  about 
the  Dardanelles  if  we  were  in  Russia’s  place? 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Following  the  First  World  War,  the  United 
States  was  asked  to  take  a  mandate  over 
Armenia,  which  the  Turks  were  about  to 
wipe  out  of  existence.  We  refused  for  good 
reasons.  But  the  reasons  given  by  Senator 
Brandegee,  in  opposing  the  matter  in  a  no¬ 
table  Senate  was,  “Why  should  we  take  a 
mandate  over  Armenia?  She  has  no  coal,  she 
has  no  oil.”  Conditions  have  changed  in  the 
Near  East. 

Recently  oil  has  appeared  in  quantities  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  most  juicy  gossip  at  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  was  the  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  Standard,  Dutch  Shell,  and 
Sinclair  interests  as  to  which  one  could  en¬ 
tertain  most  lavishly  the  Arabian  delegates. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  the  Arabian  Oil 
Co.  and  the  Anglo-Iranian  Co.  have  an- 
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nounced  plans  to  build  a  1,000-mile  pipe  line 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Bitter  debate  in  the  Security  Council  was 
caused  by  the  presence  of  Russian  troops 
in  Iran.  We  denounced  their  presence. 
They  withdrew.  Since  then  the  United  States 
sent  a  military  mission  to  Tehran,  which  is 
today  busy  organizing  an  Iranian  army  and 
police  force,  as  our  experts  are  aiding  in  the 
reorganization  of  Persia’s  finances  and  pub¬ 
lic-health  program. 

We  can  evidently  take  care  of  our  inter¬ 
ests  in  that  section  of  the  world  without 
taking  on  the  responsibility  for  adjusting 
all  the  political  problems  in  that  boiling 
caldrom  of  human  passions. 

USE  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

There  is  just  one  way  to  face  this  terrible 
dilemma.  It  is  not  by  challenging  our  op¬ 
ponent  to  war.  It  is  by  challenging  him  and 
all  other  nations  to  work  out  the  problem, 
as  all  have  pledged,  through  the  United 
Nations. 

If  the  United  States  bypasses  the  United 
Nations  in  the  very  first  days  of  its  life,  we 
will  never  live  down  the  accusation  that  we 
killed  the  organization.  We  are  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
pay  around  37  percent  of  its  budget,  we  have 
the  largest  number  of  people  in  the  secre¬ 
tariat,  and  we  have  invited  it  to  make  its 
home  in  our  midst. 

If  the  United  Nations  has  been  slow  in  or¬ 
ganizing,  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  use  our 
great  power  to  speed  it  up.  If  we  would  put 
our  moral  passion,  our  financial  power,  and 
our  experts  to  work  and  appeal  to  our  friends 
in  the  organization  to  help,  we  could  with 
hope  put  the  whole  crisis  up  to  the  United 
Nations.  A  country  that  can  speed  up  its 
processes  from  making  1,000  airplanes  a  year 
to  50,000  to  win  a  war  can  speed  up  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  sufficiently  to  win  the 
peace.  What  the  united  group  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  do,  it  could  allot  to  this  country.  That 
is  a  common  process  in  international  organi¬ 
zations. 

One  more  step  is  open  to  us — a  serious  one. 
If  Russia  is  violating  its  pacts  and  preparing 
for  war,  let  us  accuse  her  before  the  tribunal 
that  we  have  pledged  to  use  in  such  cases. 
She  could  not  veto  action  regarding  such  an 
accusation.  Article  27  clearly  states  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Security  Council  “shall  be  made 
by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members,  in¬ 
cluding  the  concurring  votes  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  members,  providing  that  *  *  *  a 

party  to  a  dispute  shall  abstain  from  voting.’’ 
It  is  important  for  the  public  to  realize  that 
Russia,  according  to  the  Charter,  cannot  veto 
an  action  against  her  when  she  is  the  accused 
party. 

Article  I  of  the  Charter,  which  President 
Truman  so  earnestly  pleaded  for  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  says  that  the  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  is  “to  take  effective  collective  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
threats  to  the  peace  [and]  settlement  of  in¬ 
ternational  disputes  or  situations  that  might 
lead  to  the  breach  of  the  peace.” 

If  we  do  not  keep  this  pledge  so  soon  after 
making  it,  we  will  give  to  the  outside  world 
the  proof  of  their  belief  that  recent  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  considerable  number  of  mili¬ 
tary  men  in  our  diplomatic  service  con¬ 
trary  to  former  precedents,  indicates  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  traditional 
principles  of  the  nations.  Students  of  inter¬ 
national  problems  know  that  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  war  has  been  loans 
by  big  countries  to  little  ones.  So  when  the 
United  Nations  was  organized,  care  was  taken 
to  get  away  from  this  old  imperialistic  cus¬ 
tom.  A  world  bank  was  set  up  by  the  na¬ 
tions  in  a  meeting  at  Bretton  Woods  so  that 
loans  could  be  made  by  a  group  of  nations 
and  not  by  individual  countries.  A  total 
capital  of  $9,000,000,000  was  subscribed  by 
more  than  40  nations,  not  including  Russia. 
This  bank  has  been  slow  in  starting.  It 
needs  some  big  challenge  to  get  it  going. 


Greece  could  be  that  challenge.  And  Russia 
could  not  stop  the  loan,  because  Russia  is 
not  a  member  of  the  bank.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  could  put  the  loan 
through,  because  it  is  the  largest  stockholder 
and  furnishes  the  most  important  officers  of 
the  bank. 

The  Balkans  are  the  powder  house  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  Near  East  is  a  stalking  caldron 
of  religious,  racial,  and  political  passions.  All 
the  big  European  nations  have  gotten  their 
fingers  burned,  when  they  have  not  actually 
started  a  war,  by  attempts  to  mix  in  the 
affairs  of  those  unhappy  lands.  Great 
Britain  is  the  last  one  to  acknowledge  de¬ 
feat.  Now,  as  good  friends,  they  want  to 
turn  over  the  job  to  us.  By  recent  experi¬ 
ence,  we  learned  there  was  nothing  but 
trouble  and  expense  in  such  an  intervention 
in  China,  so  we  have  withdrawn  our  troops. 
How  can  anyone  look  forward  to  the  long 
future  and  expect  that  this  proposed  de¬ 
parture  from  all  our  past  will  bring  us,  un¬ 
accustomed  to  such  a  task,  anything  more 
than  a  final  disillusionment  and  ruin  that 
it  brought  Rome,  Spain,  and  other  empire 
builders. 

AN  APPEAL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  you  say  to  a  little 
group  of  consultants  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  at  San  Francisco  that  your  experience 
at  that  Conference  had  converted  you  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  method  of  consultation.  “I 
believe  there  is  no  problem  so  great,”  you 
declared,  “that  it  cannot  find  a  settlement 
through  conference  if  the  interested  parties 
are  honest  and  intelligent,  and  will  take 
sufficient  time  to  work  the  matter  through.” 

I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  Senator 
Connally,  your  running  mate  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Lake  Success,  and  other  recent  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  United  Nations,  as  I  appeal  to 
every  one  of  the  79  Senators  who  voted  so 
heartily  for  the  United  States  to  join  the 
United  Nations,  as  I  appeal  through  this 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  President 
Truman,  who  stirred  us  at  San  Francisco 
when  he  exclaimed  on  the  final  day,  “What 
a  wonderful  day  this  can  be  in  history” — 
I  appeal  to  all  of  you  that  you  do  not  depart 
from  the  glorious  traditions  of  our  country 
and  rush  quickly  into  this  Near  East  adven¬ 
ture.  Rather,  let  us  keep  our  word  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  call  their  representatives 
together,  and  lay  before  them  this  over¬ 
whelming  problem,  too  big  for  any  one  nation 
to  solve. 


The  Truman  Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  21,  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  written  by  Fred  P. 
Myers,  a  prominent  attorney  of  voteless 
Washington.  It  expresses  a  viewpoint 
worthy  of  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Let  us  hope  that  the  adoption  of  the  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine  will  be  accomplished  without 
any  delusion  and  with  a  full  realization  of 
its  commitments  and  implications.  What¬ 
ever  its  apparent  purpose,  the  practical  and 
ultimate  effect  is  gradually  to  integrate  our 
foreign  policy  with  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  to  underwrite  the  British  Empire,  be¬ 


ginning  at  the  point  of  most  imminent  dan¬ 
ger,  at  the  crossroads  of  the  east.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  this  matter  was  first  pub¬ 
licly  precipitated  by  the  urgent  request  of 
Great  Britain  to  assume  and  take  over  her 
commitments  in  Greece,  because  of  her  in¬ 
ability  to  maintain  her  position  there  after 
March  31  Now  the  proposition  is  presented 
under  the  harmless  guise  of  a  humanitarian 
appeal  for  relief  of  a  newly-discovered  con¬ 
dition  of  distress  in  Greece  (to  which  as  such 
there  may  be  no  serious  objection),  but  ex¬ 
tended  to  aid  to  Turkey,  and  reinforced  by 
a  proposed  world-wide  crusade  against  com¬ 
munism.  Although  in  a  recent  letter  to  Mr. 
Earle,  President  Truman  referred  to  the  fear 
of  communism  in  our  country  as  a  “buga¬ 
boo,”  it  is  now  found  necessary  to  brand 
the  opponents  of  the  proposal  with  thn 
stigma  of  that  dreaded  ideology.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  where  the  proposed  Truman 
doctrine  is  expected  to  lead  our  Nation,  it 
should  become  clear  from  great  Winston 
Churchill,  who  as  Prime  Minister  of  England 
said  several  years  ago  of  his  Empire,  “We 
mean  to  hold  our  own.”  In  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “If  I  Were  An  American”  in  last  week’s 
issue  of  Life  Mr.  Churchill  said  in  a  flatter¬ 
ing  challenge: 

"Britain  has,  of  course,  been  grievously 
weakened  *  *  *  The  British  nation  will 

rise  again,  if  not  to  its  former  preeminence, 
at  least  in  solid  and  lasting  strength  *  *  * 
But  Britain  and  the  British  Commonwealth 
as  a  whole  will  welcome  the  establishment 
of  American  power  in  the  Middle  East  and 
will  give  potent  aid  by  every  means. 
Americans  should  not  hesitate  to  march  for¬ 
ward  unswervingly  upon  the  path  to  which 
destiny  has  called  them. 

A  study  of  the  map  of  the  eastern  coun¬ 
tries  and  waterways,  and  a  familiarity  with 
history  clarifies  the  interest  and  the  plight 
of  Great  Britain  in  connection  with  the 
present  proposal  of  the  administration.  In 
order  to  maintain  her  vitally  important  im¬ 
perial  life  line  through  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  Suez  Canal,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
eastward  to  her  vast  possessions  and  con¬ 
quests,  it  is  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to 
have  pro-British  and  subservient  regimes  in 
the  countries  adjacent  to  that  life  line.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Crimean  War  .yearly 
a  century  ago  against  Russia  was  but  an  in¬ 
cident  of  Britain’s  necessary  policy  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  far-flung  empire  along  the  line  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  region  refer¬ 
red  to  by  Kipling  as  “east  of  Suez.”  Now 
since  Great  Britain  confesses  her  inability  to 
maintain  that  position,  we  are  about  to  step 
in  to  hold  the  line  against  Russia.  In  effect, 
we  are  thus  about  to  commit  our  Nation  ir¬ 
revocably  to  a  policy  of  making  our  Monroe 
Doctrine  practically  coextensive  with  the 
British  Empire,  and  to  intervene  wherever 
the  alarm  of  communism  is  sounded.  We 
are  thus  about  to  follow  the  siren  voice  of 
manifest  destiny  apparently  heedless  of  the 
inevitable  complications  and  historic  fate 
of  self-appoined  rectors  of  the  destiny  of 
other  nations  and  peoples. 

Fred  P.  Myers. 
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Mr.  MpRSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to '  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  April  1  issue  of  the 
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Newark  Evening  News.  The  editorial  i 8 
ititled  “Give  To  Conquer  Cancer.” 

Cl  wish  to  make  the  following  comment 
in\connection  with  the  editorial:  I  think 
it  %iost  important  that  we  in  the  Un$ed 
States  recognize  again  the  very  impor¬ 
tant,  old  American  habit  of  contributing 
to  drives  for  public  benefit.  I  Ahink 
thereus  too  great  a  tendency  for  those  of 
us  in  the  United  States  to  assume  that 
these  .great  public-benefit  .problems 
should  ^>e  taken  care  of  entirely  by  the 
Government.  I  am  perfectly  Willing  to 
support  tome  Government  aid?'  for  can¬ 
cer  research,  but  I  also  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we,  as  individual  Ameri¬ 
cans,  make  substantial  contributions  to 
such  great\public  causes  a/  the  cancer 
drive. 

There  beiite  no  objectiorf  the  editorial 
was  ordered  be  printed/n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONQUER/CANCER” 

lancer  Society  today  begins 


"GIVE 

The  American 
a  month-long,  N: 
funds  to  fight  cakcer, 
disease  as  a  cause  of 
States.  The  national  gi 
New  Jersey  asked  tq,  c< 
though  an  attempt 
000,000,  of  which  60 
the  State. 

“Give  to  conquer 
the  appeal  for  funfis 
through  research,/  ed 
The  need  is  great./ An  ei 
sons  will  die  of  qfcncer  i 
this  year,  an  avqpage  of 
minutes.  The 
at  more  than 


tion-wi/e  public  appeal  for 
iw  second  to  heart 
feath  in  the  United 
,1  is  $12,000,000,  with 
tribute  $750,000,  al- 
be  made  to  raise  $1,- 
ircent  will  be  spent  in 
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cer”  is  the  slogan  of 
battle  this  scourge 
ation,  and  service, 
imated  184,000  per- 
the  United  States 
e  fatality  every  3 
ew  Jersey,  toll  is  estimated 
',000 .  No  respecter  of  social 
position  or  aeje,  cancer  ki^s  four  times  as 
many  children  as  does  infaritile  paralysis. 

While  caiyer  statistics  :are  horrifying, 
there  is  a  bright  side— a  side  Which  has  grown 
brighter  since  the  first  extensive  effort  was 
organized  is  1945,  and  which  Will  grow  even 
brighter  iflthe  present  appeal  has  the  wide 
public  support  it  merits. 

With  funds  raised  the  last  2  years,  94  re¬ 
search  p/ojects  have  been  finanaed  and  are 
being  conducted  by  outstanding1  scientists. 
Three  $mes  as  many  projects  await  funds 
to  be  started.  \ 

In  New  Jersey,  an  encouraging  battle 
against  the  disease  is  progressing  with  funds 
raises  the  last  2  years.  Facilities  and  expert 
personnel  have  been  provided  to  treat  pa¬ 
tients  in  30  hospital  clinics  which  report  nu¬ 
merous  cures.  The  field  army  volunteers 
have  been  aided  in  their  year-around  educa¬ 
tion  and  service  program.  Knowledge  is  be- 
ifig  spread  that  cancer  is  curable  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  can  be  made  sufficiently  alert  to  have  reg¬ 
ular  physical  examinations.  At  last  progress 
is  being  made  by  the  weapons  of  research, 
education,  and  service,  weapons  which  can 
be  put  to  full  use  only  if  everybody  will  “give 
to  conquer  cancer.” 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  21,  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 


copy  of  a  public  letter  written  to  the 
President  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart  and 
others  on  the  proposed  action  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  administration’s 
proposed  course  with  respect  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  accepts  the  division  of  the  world 
into  American  and  Russian  spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  proposes  to  stop  the  expansion  of 
Russia  and  the  spread  of  communism  by  force 
of  arms. 

By  its  failure  to  deal  With  the  needs  of 
the  Russian  people  and  by  intensifying  their 
fears  of  being  surrounded  by  hostile  military 
forces,  this  policy  will  actually  help  to  bolster 
up  the  Stalin  dictatorship  in  Russia.  And 
since  communism  thrives  on  war,  civil  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  poverty,  American  dollars  de¬ 
voted  to  bolstering  the  military  forces  of 
dubious  regimes  in  Europe  and  Asia  will 
serve  to  multiply  the  grievances  which  make 
people  outside  Russia  also  a  prey  to  com¬ 
munism.  American  resources  will  be  drained 
as  the  Nation  is  thus  drawn  into  the  conflict 
against  Russia  and  mounting  chaos  through¬ 
out  the  world.  In  the  end  our  own  coun¬ 
try  will  be  militarized  and  dragged  into  an 
atomic  war  with  no  prospect  for  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  democracy  anywhere. 

We  see  no  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  in  any 
program  of  appeasement  of  Russia,  since  this 
does  not  change  the  radically  evil  pattern 
of  international  relationships  and  only  post¬ 
pones  the  inevitable  clash  of  power  against 
power.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  isolate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  only  hope  is  in  an  integrated  program 
which  includes: 

1.  Rejection  of  the  policy  of  military  inter¬ 
vention. 

2.  Abandonment  of  the  atomic  armaments 
race  which  places  an  intolerable  burden  on 
the  economy  of  every  nation,  including  our 
own.  An  offer  to  take  immediate  steps 
toward  placing  strategic  points  such  as  the 
Dardanelles,  Suez,  and  Panama  under  inter¬ 
national  control,  and  toward  universal  dis¬ 
armament  and  establishment  of  international 
controls  for  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

3.  Use  of  our  God-given  resources,  no  longer 
squandered  on  armaments  competition  and 
military  adventures,  for  immediate  relief  of  * 
the  homeless  and  starving,  and  for  an  all-out 
world-wide  reconstruction  program  for  peace, 
before  it  is  too  late. 

As  things  stand  now  our  contributions  for 
relief  and  toward  the  restoration  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  too  small  to  prevent  starvation  and  in¬ 
creasing  disintegration.  The  need  for  put- 
tingan  end  to  the  theat  of  war  and  to  inter¬ 
national  unrest  grows  daily  more  desperate 
but  the  good  faith  of  our  disarmament  pro¬ 
posals  is  in  question  and  progress  toward 
disarmament  is  completely  blocked  so  long 
as  we  are  engaged  in  an  armaments  race  and 
a  power  conflict  wtih  Russia.  Everywhere  and 
every  day  hunger  and  fear  breed  more  hunger 
and  fear. 

An  integrated  program  such  as  we  have 
outlined  can  break  the  deadlock.  It  will 
enable  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  be¬ 
come  rapidly  self-supporting.  It  will  create 
demands  for  the  products  of  our  farms,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  mines.  It  presents  a  challenge 
worthy  of  the  inventive  and  organizing  abil¬ 
ities  of  American  scientists,  industrialists, 
farmers,  and  workers. 

The  adoption  of  the  course  here  outlined 
is  "also  the  one  way  to  dissolve  the  fear  and 
suspicion  which  grip  the  Russian  people  to¬ 
day.  It  would  give  the  United  States  the 
moral  leadership  of  the  world,  and  would 
create  the  atmosphere  of  security,  confidence 


and  hope  in  which  democratic  forces  all  over 
the  world  could  be  revived. 

George  A.  Buttrick,  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York; 
Allan  Knight  Chalmers,  Broadway 
Tabernacle  Church,  New  York; 
Bernard  C.  Clausen,  Euclid  Ave¬ 
nue  Baptist  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Donald  B.  Cloward,  Council 
on  Christian  Social  Progress, 
Northern  Baptist  Convention,  New 
York;  Phillips  P.  Elliott,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Donald  Harrington,  The 
Community  Church,  New  York; 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  The  Com¬ 
munity  Church,  New  York;  Jessie 
Wallace  Hughan,  War  Resisters’ 
League;  Hannah  Clothier  Hull, 
Women’s  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  Swarthmore, 
Pa.;  Charles  W.  Iglehart,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York; 
Abraham  Kaufman,  War  Resisters’ 
League;  Frederick  J.  Libby,  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  Prevention  of 
War,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Albon 
Man,  Committee  for  Amnesty, 
New  York;  A.  J.  Muste,  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  Reconciliation,  New  York; 
John  Oliver  Nelson,  Peace  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  Presbyterians;  Ray  New¬ 
ton,  Peace  Section,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.;  Mildred  Scott  Olm¬ 
sted,  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Edwin  McNeill 
Poteat,  President  Colgate-Roches- 
ter  Theological  Seminary;  Halene 
Rea,  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
Devon,  Pa.;  Paul  Scherer,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York; 
Mark  A.  Shaw,  National  Council 
for  Prevention  of  War,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Alexander  Stewart,  Peace 
Section,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Annalee  Stewart,  National  Presi¬ 
dent  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom; 
Arthur  L.  Swift,  Jr.,  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York;  Evan 
W.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  War  Resisters’ 
League;  E.  Raymond  Wilson, 
Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

March  17,  1947. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  21,  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  on  April  8,  over  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  network,  by  Mr.  Wilson 
W.  Wyatt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tonight  I  speak  for  a  new  movement  of 
American  liberals.  But  it  is  new  only  in  the 
sense  that  American  liberals  have  at  last  es¬ 
tablished  their  own  organization,  free  of 
totalitarian  influence  and  dedicated  to  the 
basic  American  faith  in  reason,  justice  and 
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the  dignity  of  the  individual.  The  under¬ 
lying  spirit  of  our  organization  is  in  the  old¬ 
est  tradtion  of  American  liberalism.  The 
values  to  whch  we  give  allegiance  have  ral¬ 
lied  Americans  throughout  our  history  in  the 
unending  fight  for  a  greater  and  fuller  de¬ 
mocracy.  Today  these  same  values  are  rally¬ 
ing  free  men  throughout  the  world  in  their 
struggle  against  the  twin  evils  of  hunger 
and  despotism. 

The  name  of  this  organization  is  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  Democratic  Action.  ADA  does  not 
pretent  to  speak  for  all  progressives  every¬ 
where.  No  single  organization — no  single 
man — can  soberly  claim  to  be  the  chosen  and 
exclusive  representative  of  American  liberal¬ 
ism.  But  we  do  believe  we  speak  for  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  American  progres¬ 
sives — those  whose  hearts  and  minds  rebel  at 
the  extension  of  tyranny,  whether  it  takes 
place  in  Franco’s  Spain  or  Tito’s  Yugoslavia; 
those  who  repudiate  the  police  state,  whether 
imposed  by  the  totalitarians  of  the  right  or 
of  the  left.  We  reject  intolerance,  repres¬ 
sion  or  terrorism  under  any  banner.  We  be¬ 
lieve  free  men  can  work  out  their  own  des¬ 
tiny  without  being  reduced  to  the  false  and 
desperate  choice  between  fascism,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  communism,  on  the  other. 

The  liberal  who  believes  in  the  middle  way 
has  been  too  long  silent,  bewildered  and 
homeless.  Now  is  the  time  for  him  to  speak 
and  act — if  freedom  and  democracy  are  in¬ 
deed  to  present  hope  to  the  people  of  the 
world.  This  is  why  thousands  of  us,  sharing 
these  convictions,  came  together  to  form 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Tonight  I  want  to  speak  primarily  on  the 
foreign-policy  program  of  the  ADA,  with 
special  reference  to  the  question  of  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  ADA’s  foreign  policy  is 
not  the  product  of  back-room  intrigue,  nor 
of  minority  manipulation.  It  was  prepared 
after  months  of  discussion  and  adopted  at 
our  national  conference  after  two  long  days 
and  nights  of  debate.  More  than  250  leading 
American  progressives  took  part — such  men 
as  Leon  Henderson,  chairman  of  our  execu¬ 
tive  committee;  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Jr.;  and 
Mayor  Humphrey,  of  Minneapolis,  our  vice 
chairman;  Paul  Porter,  special  Ambassador 
to  Greece;  and  others  on  our  foreign-policy 
commission  including  Marquis  Childs,  Ar¬ 
thur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  Bishop  William  Scar¬ 
lett,  and  Thomas  K.  Finletter. 

ADA  rejects  the  theory  that  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia  is  inevitable.  It  rejects  with  equal  con¬ 
viction  the  theory  that  we  must  purchase 
peace  through  continuous  surrender  to  Soviet 
pressure.  There  are  some  who  proclaim  that 
we  cannot  escape  armed  conflict  with  Russia 
and  hence  we  should  abandon  all  attempts 
at  peaceful  settlement  of  our  differences. 
There  are  others  who  contend  that  our  own 
country  is  engaged  in  a  program  of  cynical 
and  ruthless  imperialism,  and  that  liberals 
must  therefore  oppose  the  United  States  at 
every  point  where  our  position  collides  with 
that  of  the  USSR.  Both  views  are  extreme 
and  dangerous.  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  world  tragedy  if  the  peoples  of  Europe  were 
misled  into  thinking  that  any  substantial 
group  of  Americans  supports  the  extremes  of 
war  or  appeasement. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  rests  its 
foreign  policy  program  on  three  basic  prin¬ 
ciples. 

First,  any  return  to  isolationism  means 
disaster  for  America  and  for  the  world.  From 
the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left — 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Daily 
Worker — come  demands  that  we  keep  our 
hands  off  the  crises  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  stay  out  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  These  same  demands  came  from  these 
same  sources  with  regard  to  Hitler  in  1940. 
We  rejected  that  alliance  of  the  isolationists 
and  the  Communists  then,  we  reject  it  now. 
No  longer  can  the  United  States  resign  from 
the  world  and  pull  the  oceans  over  its  head. 


To  insure  peace  and  our  own  security,  we 
must  assume  the  responsibilities  of  great¬ 
ness.  This  means  that  we  must  pursue  posi¬ 
tive  policies — and  we  must  recognize  that 
doing  nothing  is  itself  a  policy  decision 
which  may  undermine  our  national  security. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  exercise  its 
power,  wherever  possible,  through  the  United 
Nations.  We  must  work  in  every  way  we 
can  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  to 
support  its  economic  and  social  agencies 
and  we  ask  that  other  great  powers  meet  us 
half  way.  The  existence  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  does  not,  however,  eliminate  the  need 
for  action  by  individual  nations  where  the 
United  Nations  is  powerless  to  act. 

Third,  the  United  States  must  throw  its 
moral,  economic,  and  political  support  to 
nations  struggling  for  survival  and  to  the 
forces  of  independent  democracy  within 
those  nations.  We  must  let  the  world  know 
that  our  vast  resources  will  be  used  to  create 
economic  and  political  conditions  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  democratic  ideals. 

The  choices  we  facfe  are  not  simple.  In 
Greece  we  are  confronted  with  a  reactionary 
and  corrupt  government  which  has  shown 
neither  the  will  nor  the  capacity  to  under¬ 
take  long-overdue  economic  reforms.  Turkey 
is  still  far  from  democracy  as  we  know  it. 
These  countries  have  asked  for  economic  and 
military  aid  and  the  United  States  proposes 
to  supply  it.  Let  us  be  clear  why  this  is 
done,  and  why,  after  long  and  full  discussion, 
Americans  for  democratic  action  voted  to 
back  the  proposal. 

Our  essential  purpose  is  the  protection  of 
international  security.  Greece  is  sinking 
into  bankruptcy  and  political  chaos.  Both 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  faced  today  by  ex¬ 
ternal  forces  that  threaten  to  annex  their 
territories,  subvert  their  institutions  and  de¬ 
stroy  their  national  sovereignty.  If  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  nations  can  be  openly  challenged, 
either  by  a  systematic  war  of  nerves,  or 
through  a  civil  war  supported  by  a  foreign 
country,  then  all  our  hopes  for  the  United 
Nations  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  lie 
in  ruins. 

There  are  many  men  who  proclaim  them¬ 
selves  the  true  executors  of  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt’s  will.  No  man  can  say  with  absolute 
certainty  what  Franklin  Roosevelt  would 
have  done  in  all  the  crises  confronting  the 
world  today.  But  certainly  it  was  the  es¬ 
sence  of  his  position  that  America  must 
stand  for  help  to  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  for  the  protection  of  peace-loving  na¬ 
tions  against  aggression. 

The  world  must  act  today  to  insure  the 
security  of  nations  in  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  natural  center  for 
such  action  is  the  United  Nations.  But  the 
United  Nations  today  simply  does  not  have 
the  troops,  the  money,  or  the  legal  power  to 
deal  with  the  crisis.  Americans  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Action  favors  the  immediate  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  UN  so  that  it  can  take  over  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  problems  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Pending  the  full  assumption  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  the  UN,  we  see  no  choice 
except  for  the  United  States  to  take  imme¬ 
diate  action  to  safeguard  the  independence 
of  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  are  confident  that 
such  action  will  encourage  the  hands  of  those 
in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  arguing  for 
friendly  relations  with  the  West.  We  are 
equally  confident  that  failure  on  our  part  to 
check  aggression  in  the  eastern  Mediterra¬ 
nean  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  seek  to  dominate 
Greece  and  Turkey  as  a  step  toward  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  Italy  and  France  and  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Military  security,  however,  is  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  answer.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
solution,  but  only  a  small  part.  The  lasting 
answer  to  the  problem  of  communism  is  the 
removal  of  the  conditions  which  invite  its 
spread.  The  only  anti-Communist  policy 


which  will  work  in  the  long  run  is  a  policy  of 
striking  boldly  at  hunger  and  want  wherever 
they  may  exist. 

American  liberals  for  a  long  time  have  been 
calling  for  a  positive,  prodemocratic  foreign 
policy.  What  can  such  a  positive  policy  be 
other  than  a  determined  effort  at  political 
and  economic  reconstruction  under  United 
States  leadership  along  lines  which  will  favor 
the  growth  of  freedom?  In  this  sense  aid  to 
Greece  presents  United  States  policy  with  its 
greatest  opportunity.  It  is  a  challenge.  It 
calls  the  bluff  of  all  who  have  been  pleading 
that  the  United  States  assume  its  world 
responsibilities. 

The  enactment  of  the  aid-to-Greece  bill 
will  be  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  our 
Greek  policy.  The  crucial  issue  is  how  that 
aid  shall  be  administered.  There  has  never 
been  a  question,  as  some  have  charged,  of 
an  unconditional  subsidy  to  the  present 
Greek  Government.  Secretary  Marshall's 
note  to  the  Greek  Government  in  February 
laid  down  immediate  objectives  toward 
which  the  United  States  desires  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  move.  No  one  knows  better  than 
our  two  Ambassadors,  Paul  Porter  and  Lin¬ 
coln  MacVeagh,  that  aid  turned  over  to  that 
Government  unconditionally  will  be  money 
wasted.  We  have  made  it  clear  that  Ameri¬ 
can  assistance  will  not  be  a  blank  check  for 
grafters  and  reactionaries. 

The  United  States  must  follow  through 
on  the  use  of  our  aid.  We  must  ensure  that 
all  military  supplies  be  used  against  ex¬ 
ternal  aggression  and  not  against  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people.  We  must  insist  on  a  gen¬ 
uine  amnesty— so  that  all  who  have  fought 
against  reaction  and  corruption  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  decent  and  independent  Greek 
Government  shall  be  free  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  without  fear  of  reprisal,  and  begin  the 
rebuilding  of  their  country.  We  must  em¬ 
ploy  our  influence  to  democratize  the  civil 
service,  to  revise  the  tax  system,  to  institute 
effective  price  and  exchange  controls —  in. 
short,  to  tighten  up  the  whole  Greek  economy 
and  set  it  on  a  firm  and  healthy  basis.  If  we 
do  our  job  well,  we  will  have  shown  that 
we  can  meet  the  totalitarian  challenge  on 
the  level  of  economic  reconstruction;  that  we 
can  fill  stomachs,  and  do  it  without  cutting 
out  tongues. 

This  will  be  a  tough  job.  We  need  time 
and  tranquillity  in  order  to  build  dams,  to 
plan  soil-erosion  programs,  to  revive  and  ex¬ 
pand  industries.  Our  task  is  to  place  the 
Greeks  on  the  road  to  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living  and  at  the  same  time  guarantee 
the  free  play  of  political  expression. 

If  we  continue  to  allow  the  ragged  and 
hungry  people  of  Greece  to  be  exploited,  we 
shall  only  fan  the  fires  of  communism.  But 
if  we  assume  the  burdens  of  guarding  na¬ 
tional  independence  and  supervising  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction,  we  will  give  the  demo¬ 
cratic  alternative  to  fascism  and  communism 
new  strength  and  vitality  throughout  the 
world. 

American  liberals  have  a  special  responsi¬ 
bility  today.  The  alarmist  outcries  of  a  hys¬ 
terical  minority  have  created  the  impression 
abroad  that  all  liberals  believe  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  embarked  on  a  hopeless  course 
and  that  the  only  salvation  lies  in  Moscow. 
This  is  a  false  picture.  We  have  many  criti¬ 
cisms  of  United  States  foreign  policy.  But 
if  irresponsible  liberals  succeed  in  convincing 
the  peoples  of  the  world  that  the  great  mass 
of  Americans  are  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
independent  nations,  aggression  will  be 
strengthened  and  the  courage  to  resist  will 
collapse.  Our  only  hope  of  peace  lies  in  vig¬ 
orous  action  in  support  of  the  principles  in 
which  we  deeply  believe. 

I  stress  foreign  policy  tonight,  but  ADA 
regards  its  domestic  program  as  equally  im¬ 
portant.  As  the  champion  of  democratic 
principles  in  the  world,  America  must  eradi¬ 
cate  the  imperfections  and  intolerances  of 
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its  own  society.  ADA  is  pledged  to  make 
America  the  world  symbol  of  progressive  de¬ 
mocracy.  We  must  be  strong  at  home — free 
from  unemployment  and  inflation — to  be 
strong  abroad. 

ADA  stands  for  free  men  everywhere.  We 
have  no  belief  that  the  values  of  free  men  are 
going  to  have  an  easy  time  in  the  next  few 
years.  But  these  values  have  survived  bomb¬ 
ings,  torture,  and  concentration  camps. 
They  remained  alive  through  the  nightmare 
of  a  World  War.  They  are  the  universal 
qualities  of  goodness  and  decency  on  which 
a  united  world  must  one  day  be  built.  It  is 
the  obligation  of  Americans  to  protect  and 
advance  them. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 
Title  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record:  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  style  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  snail  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re¬ 
port  of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895.  c.  23.  §  13  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44.  Section  182b.  Same;  illus¬ 
trations;  maps;  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia¬ 
grams,  or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936.  c  630,  5  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
♦order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  will  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows :  First,  the  Senate 
proceedings;  second,  the  House  proceedings; 
third,  the  Appendix;  Provided,  That  when  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  are  not  received  in 
time  to  follow  this  arrangement,  the  Public 
Printer  may  begin  the  Record  with  the  House 
proceedings.  The  proceedings  of  each  House 
and  the  Appendix  shall  each  begin  a  new 
page,  with  appropriate  headings  centered; 
thereon. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shtfll 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  andQe- 
bates  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  as  furnished  by  the  official  reponters  of 
the  Congressional  Record  in  7* l 2 3/2-pomt  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress  ybther  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports;  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  Jt o  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6(4 -point 
type;  and  all  roll  calls  shrfll  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  yor  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  oryprominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  pa  permitted.  These  re¬ 
strictions  do  not  appy  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  Justorical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro¬ 
duction  is  necessary. 

3.  Return  df  manuscript. — When  manu¬ 
script  is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Ofiicg'not  later  than  9  o’clock  p.  m.,  in 
order  tp'  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is¬ 
sued  pn  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said, manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
ly-ithhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 


the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o’clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o’clock 
p.  m.,  to  insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  “leave  to 
print”  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur¬ 
nished  the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in  the 
Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than  six 
sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Members 
without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  manu¬ 
script  or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  “Mr. 
- addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com¬ 
mittee)  .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,”  and  proceed  with  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  oublish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  calendar  days  from  the  date  whei 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  Thj 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
th^  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — Whed either 
House  tia$  granted  leave  to  print  (l\4r  speech 
not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2 f  a  news¬ 
paper  or  i&egazine  article,  or  (af  any  other 
matter  not  germane  to  the  proceedings,  the 
same  shall  be  published  in  thd Appendix,  but 
this  rule  shall  riqt  apply  to  Quotations  which 
form  part  of  a  speech  of  a^Member,  or  to  an 
authorized  extension  oyhis  own  remarks : 
Provided,  That  no  addjess,  speech,  or  article 
delivered  or  released  sj&sequently  to  the  final 
adjournment  of  a  session  of  Congress  may  be 
printed  in  the  Congressiojjal  Record. 

9.  Official  reporters. — The  official  reporters 

of  each  House  Ahall  indicates,  on  the  manu¬ 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  Uf  the  Appendix,  arid  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings.  \ 

10.  E.yrhnate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
niayQe  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  A  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from- 

rthe  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  restriction 
shall  not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele¬ 
grams,  or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de¬ 
bate  or  to  communications  from  State  legis¬ 
latures,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  The 
Public  Printer  or  the  official  reporters  of  the 
House  or  Senate  shall  return  to  the  Member 
of  the  respective  House  any  matter  submitted 
for  the  Congressional  Record  which  is  in 
contravention  of  this  paragraph. 

11.  Illustrations. — Pursuant  to  section  182b, 
title  44,  United  States  Code  (shown  above), 
requests  for  authority  to  insert  an  illustration 
in  the  Record  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  through  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing  of 
the  respective  House  in  which  the  speech 
desired  to  be  illustrated  may  be  delivered. 
Illustrations  shall  not  exceed  in  size  a  page 
of  the  Record  and  shall  be  line  cuts  only. 
Copy  for  illustrations  must  be  furnished  to 
the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  12:30  o’clock 
p.  m.  of  the  day  preceding  publication. 

12.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 


after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there¬ 
fore  all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

13.  Appendix  to  permanent  Repord. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  publish  an  Appendix  to 
the  permanent  Record,  which  shall  contain 
all  extraneous  matter  not  germane  to  the 
proceedings.  d 

/ 

- * - 

LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  O r 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  .he  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  provable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  bureau,  board,  or  independ¬ 
ent  office  pf  the  Government  submitting  re¬ 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  6hall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usupl  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re¬ 
lating  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
ocuments  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.  S. 
5ode,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Printing  and  binding  for  Congress,  when 
recommended  to  be  done  by  the  Committee 
on  Printing  of  either  House,  shall  be  so  rec¬ 
ommended  in  a  report  containing  an  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  of  the  cost  thereof,  together 
with  a  statement  from  the  Public  Printer  of 
estimated  approximate  cost  of  work  previ¬ 
ously  ordered  by  Congress  within  the  fiscal 
year  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  145,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Printing, 
who,  in  making  their  report,  shall  give  the 
probable  cost  of  the  proposed  printing  upon 
the  estimate  of  the  Public  Printer,  and  no 
extra  copies  shall  be  printed  before  such 
committee  has  reported  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44, 
sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

To  the  Vice  President  and  each  Senator, 
100  copies;  to  the  Secretary  and  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  each,  25  copies;  to  the 
Secretary,  for  official  use,  not  to  exceed  35 
copies;  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  for  use  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  not  to  exceed  50 
copies;  to  each  Representative,  Delegate,  and 
Resident  Commissioner  in  Congress,  68 
copies;  to  the  Clerk,  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
each,  25  copies;  to  the  Clerk,  for  official  use, 
not  to  exceed  50  copies;  and  to  the  Door¬ 
keeper,  for  use  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  not  to  exceed  75  copies;  to 
the  Vice  President  and  each  Senator,  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Delegate,  and  Resident  Commis¬ 
sioner  in'  Congress  there  shall  also  be  fur¬ 
nished  (and  shall  not  be  transferable),  3 
copies  of  the  daily  Record,  of  which  1  shall 
be  delivered  at,  his  residence,  1  at  his  office, 
and  1  at  the  Capitol. 

PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXT&4CTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  foi*-  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver,  upon,  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.\1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE  - 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Apkil  21, 1947 

Ordered  to  lie  oil  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Peppek  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz: 


1  At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

2  “Provided,  That  none  of  the  money  herein  authorized  or 

3  hereafter  appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the  pay,  allowance, 

4  or  maintenance  of  the  personnel  of  any  armed  forces  other 

5  than  that  of  the  United  States:  Provided  further,  That  notli- 

6  ing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  to  authorize  the  enlistment 

7  of  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the  armed 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  938 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  21  (legislative  clay,  February  19),  1947 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  the  printed. 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Vandenberg  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Connally)  to  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  viz :  Insert  the  following- 
preamble  : 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  have  sought 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  immediate  finan¬ 
cial  and  other  assistance  which  is  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  national  integrity  and  their  survival  as  free 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  national  integrity  and  survival  of  these  nations  are 
of  importance  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
freedom  loving  peoples  and  depend  upon  the  receipt  at  this 
time  of  assistance;  and 

Whereas  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  seriousness  of  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing 
3-21-47 - B 
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on  the  border  between  Greece  on  the  one  band  and  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  on  tlie  other,  and,  if  the  present 
emergency  is  met,  may  subsequently  assume  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  phase  of  the  problem  as  a  result  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  which  its  commission  is  currently  conducting ;  and 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  mission  for 
Greece  recognized  the  necessity  that  Greece  receive  finan¬ 
cial  and  economic  assistance  and  recommended  that  Greece 
request  such  assistance  from  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  and  from  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  furnish 
to  Greece  and  Turke}^  the  financial  and  economic  assistance 
which  is  immediately  required;  and 

Whereas  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
by  the  United  States  will  contribute  to  the  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter:  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it. 
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IIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Hdkse.s  agreed  to  conference  report  on  farm-labo:y  supply  hill.  Sen¬ 
ate  comittee  reported  'international  sugar  agreement.-  Senate  lasso'd  Grcck-Turkish 
aid  hill.  First  deficiency  hill  to  he  debated  hy  Senate  tod^y. 


1.  FARM  LABOR.  Both  houses  agree 
tinue  the  farm-labor  supply 


SENATE 

to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R*  2102,  to  con- 
ram  for  6  months  and  provide  for  its  final  liq- 

p  sent  to  the  Presidents .  . 


2-.  FOREIGF  RELIEF.  Passed,  67-23,’  with  amendments  S.  93^,  ‘the  Greek-Turkish  aid 

hill  (pp.  3S73-909).  •  ; 


3.  SUGAR  AGREE-IEHT . '  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  favorably  Executive 

E„  the  international  agreement  ,i4garding  reflation  of  the  production  and 
marketing  of  sugar*  signed  in/London  May.  6 i'3,47  (Ex*  .Repto  2)(p.«  35-^3  ).• 

4.  APPROPRIATIONS.  It  is  expected  that  R.  R.  2849,  first  deficiency  appropria¬ 

tion  hill,  will  he  debated  today  (p-,  39^3 )<> 

HOUSE 

5.  DAYLIGHT  SAYING  T The  District  of  Columbia  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  S.  736,  to/iuthorize  daylight-saving  time  in  fl.C.  dur.if^  1947  (H.Rept.  287, 
(p.  394-2) . 

6.  COPPER  TATyr  Agreed  to  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  24o4,  to'  s'usperfe  certain  im¬ 
port  tax^Ton  hopper  (p.  3927)  *  This  13111  w111  now  . he  sent  to  the>^resident. 

7.  DECEMmilZATION.  Rep.  Stevenson,  Wis. ,  spoke  in  favor  of  decentrali 
Government  departments  and  agencies  from  Washington  (p«  3919) • 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

u  VETERANS’  HOUSING.  S.  1154,  hy  Son.  Capehart,  Ind.,  "to  amend  the  Veterans  Emer¬ 
gency  Housing  Act.  To  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Remarks  of  author . (p*3910'* 
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IS.  PRICES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Murray,  Vis.,  discussing  a  Washington 

Daily  Fews  arm  cl e  which  states  that  removed  of  Go v e r nn e nl\pr  ice  supports  ’-or  1 
cause  a  decline  in  prices  and  cites  examples  (p."Al912). 

Ren.  Rich,  Pa.,  inserted  the  Olympic  Luggage  Corporations  .letter  armour¬ 
ing  a  redaction  in  prices  of  10 $  (pp«  R1921-2). 

Rep.  Potts,  F.Y.,  inserted  a  F.E.  San  editorial  on  the  cauli|  of  high 
prices^ pp.  A1936-7)* 
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19.  FERTILIZER.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Murray,  Vis.,  criticizing  t^e  destina¬ 
tion  of  German  fertilizer  plants  in  the  face  of  the  fertilizer  shortage -and 
including  a  Washington  Post  article  by  John  W.  Ball  on  the  subject  (p.  \1933) 

20 £  FOOD  A1TD  DRUGS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep."  Miller,  Conn.,  in  favor  of  hf$ 
bill  (H.R.  312S)  to  amend  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  by  providing  for  seizure  of  \ 
adulterated 'foods ,  drugs,-  devices,  and  cosmetics  while  being  held  for  sale 
•'  *(p.'A19'5&).  -  ■ 
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El.  RECLAMATION;  ELECTRIEI CATION,  Rep,  Welch,  Calif.,  inserted  a  statement  "by  the/ 
A.  late  Rep.  Norman,  Nash.,  opposing  the  rate-making  provisions  of  H.R.  1SS6,  af 
N^bill  to  amend  the  Reclamation  Act  (p-.  A193S). 

IGN  TRADE.  Rep.  G-earhart,  Calif.’,  inserted  Richard  L.  Adams1  (urof/of  farm 
ement,  Univ.  of  Calif.)  recent  address,  "Agriculture’s  Stake  "in  jtiie  Recip- 


i^rade  Agreements  Program"  (up-.  A1915-S). 
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RE  SEARCH  .^Rep  •  Johnson,  Calif.,  inserted  Dr.  M.H.  Trytten’s  (Director,  Office 
of  Scientific  Personnel,  National  Research  Council)  recent  address,  "Problems 
of  PeacetimXScientific  Personnel"  (pp.  A1956-7),  and  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush's 
(president,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington)- address,.  "TKe  Scientific  Way" 
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MONOPOLIES.  Rep. 
"The  Test  Relative 
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fauver,  Tenn»,  inserted  a  Nashville,  Tennessean  editorial, 
tb„  Monopoly"  (-0.  A1919). 
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FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Oea?fart,  Calif.,  inserted  a  Statement  "by  the  Agricultural 
Council  of  Calif,  at  the  faring  on  the  uroposed-'' charter  of  an  International 
Trade  Organization,  in  which  they  state,  "that,,  no  "benefit  will  accrue  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  from  anVnter national  sh'hre- the- wealth  program  which 
denies  the  American  people  theSmight  to  make  through  their  Congress  the  "basic 
decisions'  affecting  their  own  economic  welfare"  (pp.  A1913“4) . 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Reu.  IJcDonohgh,  Calif.,  in  favor  of  a  free-trade 
zone  for  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Har"bo^(pp.  A1941-2). 

26,  TAXATION;  TRAN  SP  ORTAT I  ON .  Rep.  Geaphar^  Calif.,  inserted  Justus  F.  Craemer's 
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’  COMMITTEE-HEARINGS  ANNOTCEMENTS  for  Apr/  23:  H.  Agriculture\long-range  farm  uro¬ 
gram  (Da.vis  of  Coop  Obuncil  to  testify)^  H.  ipproPr iations,  TjSDA  appropriations  and 
Independent  Offices-  appropriations  (ex.);  E.  Post  Office  and  C^vil  Service,  veter¬ 
ans1  preference;  H.  Rules,  wool  bill;  H.  Ways  and  Means,  trade  agreements;  H. Public 
Lands,  Alaska  statehood,  S.  Public  Works,  water  pollution;  S.  LaboVand 
fame.  Federal  .aid  to  education;  H.  Judiciary,  establishing  a  uniforn\sys 
bankruptcy  ajrfo.  on  permitting  referees  in  bankruptcy  to  prosecute  clai 
the  U.S.;  K.  Public  Works,  construction  of  now  GAO  building;  H.  Rules, 
statehood^  select  committee  on  foreign  aid,  and  Interior  Appropriation 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o’clock  a.  m.,  09 
the  expiration  of  the  recess.  / 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Peter  Marshall, 
D.  D„  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Lord  Jesus,  who  didst  fill  three  short 
years  with  the  revelation  of  all  eternity, 
in  life,  precept,  and  promise,  that  we 
have  not  yet  learned  and  can  never  for¬ 
get,  help  us  to  make  every  minute  count, 
making  time  our  servant  and  not  our 
master.  Thou  didst  never  ask  for  time 
to  prepare  Thine  answers,  but  always 
had  the  word  of  Truth  for  every  occasion. 
Reveal  to  us  now  Thy  word  for  today. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  White,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  21,  1947,  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  Journal  was  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— ENROLLED 
BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  2413)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DIS¬ 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  hold  a  meeting  which  was  pre¬ 
viously  called  for  11  o’clock  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  order  is  made. 
MEETING  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Malone]  is  chairman,  be  permitted  to 
meet  until  noon  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  order  is  made. 


Senate 

( Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  21,  1947 ) 
AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Let 
the  Chair  state  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  Senate  is  proceeding  today  under 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  reading 
as  follows: 

Ordered,  by  unanimous  consent.  That  on 
the  calendar  day  of  Tuesday,  April  22,  1947, 
at  the  hour  of  4  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote,  without  further  debate, 
upon  any  amendment  or  motion  that  may 
be  pending,  or  that  may  subsequently  be 
proposed,  to  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  upon 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill  itself. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  said  day  of  Tues¬ 
day,  April  22,  the  time  intervening  between 
the  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  said  hour  of 
4  o’clock  be  equally  divided  between  the  pro¬ 
ponents  and  opponents  of  the  bill,  to  be 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson], 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Chair  cannot  recognize  any 
Senator  except  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  who  is  in  charge  of  half  the  time, 
or  a  Senator  to  whom  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  controlling  the  remainder  of 
the  time,  may  yield.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Williams]  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  this  bill  to  extend  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  there 
are  two  important  questions  we  must 
first  answer.  The  first  question  is,  Is  it 
right  that  we  should  adopt  this  new  for¬ 
eign  policy  now  proposed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  represents  such  a  wide  de¬ 
parture  from  our  previous  conception  of 
International  diplomacy  and  which  by¬ 
passes  the  functions  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  an  organization  which  was  to 
guarantee  the  peace  of  the  world?  This 
question  has  already  been  discussed  at 
length  during  the  debate. 

The  second  question  is  one  that  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  during  most  of 
the  debate.  It  is,  Can  the  Treasury  and 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 


finance  this  new  global  policy?  Last 
week  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  forcefully  brought  this 
second  question  to  our  attention  and 
warned  us  to  take  heed  of  the  present 
plight  of  Great  Britain,  that  great  power 
which  now  is  threatened  with  financial 
bankruptcy.  Neither  the  President  nor 
any  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  has  ever  yet  at¬ 
tempted  to  predict  how  much  this  new 
global  policy  will  eventually  cost  the 
American  people. 

I  agree  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  we  should  first  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  our  remaining  assets  lest  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  embarrassing  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  kept  the  candles  of  de¬ 
mocracy  burning  in  Europe  and  letting 
the  lamp  of  democracy  in  our  own  Na¬ 
tion  go  out.  History  teaches  us  the  cold 
fact  that  the  government  of  no  nation 
has  ever  survived  national  bankruptcy. 

Before  adopting  this  new  policy  it  is 
our  duty  first  to  inform  the  citizens  of 
our  country  the  full  extent  of  what  is 
being  proposed.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  furnishing  $400,000,000  relief  to  a 
needy  ally.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an¬ 
nouncing  a  new  American  political  doc¬ 
trine  for  the  world,  the  cost  of  which 
could  reach  untold  billions  of  dollars  and 
involve  the  deployment  of  American 
manhood  in  the  front-line  trenches  of 
global  ramparts.  Already  we  have  fur¬ 
nished  relief  and  supplies  to  the  people 
of  Europe  since  VJ-day  alone  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  approximately  $20,000,000,000, 
and  we  are  now  committed  to  many  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  more  through  our  occu¬ 
pational  program  for  Europe.  These  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  include  the  $50,000,000,000  of 
lend-lease  funds  used  during  the  war. 
These  gifts,  or  so-called  loans,  of  $20,- 
000,000,000  since  the  war  represent 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  revenue  of 
our  Government  during  the  same  post¬ 
war  period.  Reduced  to  simple  mathe¬ 
matics,  it  means  that  since  VJ-day  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  all  the  money 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
paid  and  are  now  paying  as  taxes  has 
been  allotted  to  European  relief. 

Expressing  it  in  another  way,  by  com¬ 
bining  the  total  of  lend-lease  during  the 
war  of  $50,000,000,000  and  the  $20,000,- 
000,000  for  relief  granted  since  the  war, 
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we  have  a  figure  representing  more  than 
25  percent  of  our  entire  national  debt. 
This  means  that  down  through  the  gen¬ 
erations  in  excess  of  25  percent  of  all  the 
taxes  which  we  are  going  to  collect  for 
both  service  and  the  retirement  of  our 
$260,000,000,000  debt  will  in  reality  be  for 
the  gifts  which  we  have  already  made  to 
Europe  during  the  past  7  years.  The 
question  we  must  answer  today  is,  Can 
the  American  people  bear  this  additional 
load  and  survive  as  a  free  democracy? 

I  know  that  one  of  the  answers  to  this 
question  is  that  we  do  not  value  human 
lives  in  terms  of  dollars.  We  agree  that 
it  is  much  better  to  send  American  dollars 
than  American  boys  to  the  front,  but  I 
cannot  help  remembering  that  we  were 
told  the  same  thing  when  we  adopted 
lend-lease  before  the  last  war.  The  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Europe  then  said,  “Give  us 
financial  assistance  and  we  will  furnish 
the  men”;  but  what  really  happened  was 
that  after  we  were  in  the  war  we  were  not 
only  called  upon  to  finance  the  cost  but 
we  also  had  to  furnish  most  of  the  men. 

I  have  earnestly  sought  the  right  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question,  How  should  I  vote 
on  the  pending  bill?  I  feel  very  reluctant 
at  any  time  to  vote  against  the  foreign 
policy  proposed  by  our  President.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  help  being  sincerely 
alarmed  as  to  what  effect  this  gigantic 
program  will  have  on  the  economy  of  our 
Nation.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
grim  reality  that  in  adopting  this  new 
program  we  are  gambling  not  only  the 
financial  security  but  the  very  existence 
of  our  own  people.  There  is  one  cold  fact 
which  keeps  staring  us  in  the  face,  and 
that  is  the  knowledge  that  we  cannot 
obtain  the  perpetual  friendship  of  any 
nation  with  either  money  or  force.  Real 
friendship  is  achieved  only  through  ob¬ 
taining  their  respect  and  confidence. 
The  United  States  Government  today 
stands  out  as  the  only  citadel  of  free  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  if  through  financial  inse¬ 
curity  this  Government  of  ours  should 
collapse,  then  the  hope  of  both  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  democracy  in  this  world 
would  be  doomed. 

In  reaching  my  own  decision,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  wash  my  hands  of  my  own 
responsibility  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
President’s  program,  and  that  nothing 
that  I  may  do  or  say  can  alter  the  final 
decision.  The  Federal  Constitution 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  the  power  to  accept  or  re¬ 
ject  the  foreign  policy  of  the  President. 
Our  forefathers,  foreseeing  such  de¬ 
cisions  as  those  facing  us  today,  gave 
Congress  this  power  in  order  to  force 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  first  the  advice  of  Congress  before 
launching  any  new  foreign  policy.  As 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  I  accept  that 
responsibility,  and  I  shall  accept  upon 
my  own  conscience  the  results  of  my 
vote  on  this  most  important  decision. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  our  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  State  Department  in  han¬ 
dling  international  affairs  up  to  date 
compels  me  to  ask  the  question  whether 
or  not  they  are  sure  they  are  right  this 
time,  when  they  ask  us  to  underwrite 
with  finances  the  military  and  man¬ 
power  necessary  to  a  world-wide  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  international  policy. 


Since  Britain  is  balancing  her  budget 
for  the  first  time  in  10  years  and  reduc¬ 
ing  her  taxes,  why  should  we  be  asked 
to  assume  her  responsibility  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  world,  and  preserve 
her  empire?  Why  should  the  United 
States  continue  to  send  money,  mate¬ 
rials,  and  food  to  aid  Communist  Russia 
and  her  satellites  and  at  the  same  time 
send  money,  materials,  food,  and  men 
to  fight  communism  in  Greece  and 
Turkey? 

This  Truman  global  policy  is  merely  a 
small  beginning,  conceived  in  haste, 
without  adequate  consideration  or  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  ultimate  effect,  which 
not  only  dooms  it  to  failure,  but  com¬ 
mits  the  United  States  to  a  program 
which  we  are  not  powerful  or  rich 
enough  to  carry  out  without  ourselves 
becoming  financially  and  morally  bank¬ 
rupt.  Why  should  we  take  this  leap 
in  the  dark  to  destroy  communism  else¬ 
where  in  the  world  before  we  first  de¬ 
stroy  it  in  our  own  country? 

I  am  anxious  and  willing  to  assist  the 
hungry  and  destitute  anywhere  so  they 
may  help  themselves,  provided  they  are 
not  antagonistic  to  our  American  way  of 
life,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
proposed  Truman  policy  will  accomplish 
this  purpose.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  today  would  em¬ 
bark  our  country  upon  a  gigantic  com¬ 
mitment  which  could  easily  lead  to  na¬ 
tional  financial  chaos  and  disintegration. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
reports  from  various  organizations 
through  which  the  United  States  has 
furnished  relief,  both  during  the  war 
period  and  also  during  the  postwar  era. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Table  1. — Expenditures  for  relief  through 

various  agencies  since  VJ-day  for  Euro¬ 


pean  countries 

Surplus  disposal _ $5,114,  000,000 

Lend-lease  (since  war) _  2,113,186,000 

UNRRA  (United  States  con¬ 
tribution)  _  2,  700,  000,  000 

Export-Import  Bank _  1,966,750,000 

Maritime  Commission _  193,  000,  000 

British  loan _  3,  750,  000,  000 

International  Bank  (United 

States  share) _  635,000,000 

International  Refugee  Or¬ 
ganization  (pending) _  75,  000,  000 

Post-UNRRA  relief _  350,000,000 

Direct  assistance  to  civilians.  842,  000,  000 
Government  relief  in  occu¬ 
pied  areas _  1,  450,  000,  000 


Total _  19, 188,  936,  000 

Table  2. — Lend-lease  aid,  by  country 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 

Mar.  11,  1941, 
to  VJ-day 
(Sept.  2,  1945) 


British  Empire _  30,  949,  870 

U.  S.  S.  R -  11,058,  833 

France  and  possessions _  2,  842,  082 

China _  870, 435 

Netherlands  and  possessions _ _  182,  000 

Belgium _  90,  278 

Greece _  71,  697 

Norway _  45,  820 

Yugoslavia _  32,  000 

Turkey _  27,  397 

Saudi  Arabia _  14,  988 

Poland _ 16,  874 

Liberia . 7,  237 


Mar.  11,  1941, 
to  VJ-day 
(Sept.  2,  1945 ) 


Ethiopia _  5, 152 

Iran _  .  4,  798 

Iceland _ 4,  797 

Egypt _  1.  016 

Czechoslovakia _  349 

Iraq - 4 

American  Republics: 

Argentina _ 0 

Bolivia _  5,  155 

Brazil _  326,  913 

Chile _  21,499 

Colombia _  8,  120 

Costa  Rica _  155 

Cuba _  6,  083 

Dominican  Republic _  1,  594 

Ecuador _  6,  979 

El  Salvador _ ~ _  894 

Guatemala _  1,  779 

Haiti _  1,  437 

Honduras _  374 

Mexico _  38,  468 

Nicaragua _  902 

Panama _  84 

Paraguay _  1,  963 

Peru _  18,  553 

Uruguay _  7, 132 

Venezuela _  4,  407 

Not  accounted  for  by  country _  1,  900,  805 


Total  lend-lease  aid _  48,  578,  923 

Table  3. — Lend-lease  aid,  by  country 
[Thousands  of  dollars] 

Sept.  2,1945,  to 
Sept.  30, 1946 


British  Empire _  442,  291 

U.  S.  S.  R _  239,050 

France  and  possessions _  391,  777 

China _  694,  263 

Netherlands  and  possessions _  66, 896 

Belgium _  68, 320 

Greece _  3,  907 

Norway  _  6, 683 

Yugoslavia _ 36 

Turkey _  60 

Saudi  Arabia _  2,  543 

Poland  _  80 

Liberia _ o 

Ethiopia _ : _  100 

Iran  _  o 

Iceland _  12 

Egypt  -  44 

Czechoslovakia _  154 

Iraq _ o 

American  Republics: 

Argentina _  0 

Bolivia _  456 

Brazil _  4,738 

Chile  _  381 

Colombia  _  7 

Costa  Rica _ A. _  0 

Cuba _  lo 

Dominican  Republic _  20 

Ecuador _  562 

El  Salvador _  0 

Guatemala _  0 

Haiti _  6 

Honduras  _  0 

Mexico _  149 

Nicaragua  _  0 

Panama _  o 

Paraguay _ 2 

Peru  -  480 

Uruguay  _  9 

Venezuela _  n 

Not  charged  by  country _  189,  939 


Total  lend-lease  aid _ 2,113, 186 

Table  4. — Maritime  Commission  credits  to 
European  countries 

Credits  committed 

Italy - - - $51,000,000 

France _  56,  000,  000 

Norway - v _ * _  41,000,000 

Greece _ ' _  45,  000,  000 


Total _ _ _ _  193,000,000 
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Table  5. — Export -Import  Bank  (as  of  Feb.  28, 
1947 ) 

Credits  committed 

Austria _  $750,  000 

Belgium -  100,  000,  000 

Czechoslovakia _  21,500,000 

Denmark _  20,  000,  000 

Finland _  79,  500,  000 

France _  1,  200,  000, 000 

Germany _ ' _ 

Greece _  25,  000,  000 

Hungary _ 

Italy _  130,  000,  000 

Netherlands _  300,  000,  000 

Norway _  50,  000,  000 

Poland _  40,  000, 000 


Total _ _ _  1,966,750,000 


Table  6. — VNRRA 


Amount 

Remaining  to  be 
shipped  after 
Apr.  1,  1947 

Per¬ 

cent 

Amount 

Albania . 

$27, 178, 000 

11 

$2, 989, 500 

Austria . . 

136, 127, 000 

3 

4,083,8)0 

Byelorussia _ 

60,  700, 000 

1 

607,000 

Czechoslovakia _ 

264,  075,  000 

2 

6,281,550 

Greece . 

350,  500,  000 

2 

7,010,000 

Italy . . 

420,  760,  000 

1 

4,  207,  500 

Poland . . . 

Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialistic  Ee- 

481,  260,  000 

3 

14,  437, 800 

public.. . 

188, 050,000 

1 

1,  880,  500 

Yugoslavia.. . . 

420,  552,  000 

6 

21, 027, 600 

China _ 

629,  650,  000 

21 

111,226,500 

Unaccounted  for _ 

69,  371,  000 

13 

6,  718,  230 

Table  7. — Summary  of  major  OFLC  bulk  sales, 
as  of  Dec.  31,  1946 


Country  to  which  sold 

Cost  price  of 
surplus 

Realization 
or  sales 
price 

United  Kingdom _ 

$588, 000, 000 
59, 000, 000 
593, 000, 000 
1,398,000,000 
36,  000,  000 
20,  000,  000 
837, 000,  000 
565,  000,  000 
638, 000, 000 
380, 000,  000 

$60, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
39, 000, 000 
300, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
9,  000, 000 
175, 000, 000 
160,  000, 000 
137,000,000 
54,000,000 

Canada _ _ _ 

India _ _ _ _ 

France _ _ _ 

Egypt . 

Italv . . 

Total . . 

6,114,000,000 

958, 000, 000 

ELIMINATION  OF  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  desire  to  speak  to  an  amendment 
which  I  now  have  on  the  desk  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  strike  from  this  bill 
all  provisions  granting  military  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  The  President,  in 
recommending  this  program  to  Congress, 
stated : 

The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the 
will  of  a  minority  forcibly  imposed  upon  the 
majority.  It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  a  controlled  press  and  radio,  fixed  elec¬ 
tions,  and  the  suppression  of  personal  free¬ 
doms.  I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

It  is  my  contention  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  pending  bill,  the  United 
States  is  doing  precisely  the  thing  in 
Greece  which  the  President  says  we  op¬ 
pose.  It  is  my  contention  that  the  Greek 
Monarchy  is  an  armed  minority  forcibly 
imposed  upon  the  majority  and  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the 
terms  of  the  pending  measure  is  to  be 
the  outside  pressure  group  which  will  be 
subjugating  the  Greek  people.  That  is 


the  whole  trouble  with  taking  sides  in  a 
civil  war.  Giving  our  blessing  to  the 
Monarchy  does  not  make  its  tyranny 
just,  nor  its  persecution  holy. 

Apparently  the  present  Royalist  re¬ 
gime,  like  all  totalitarian  dictatorships, 
can  only  be  sustained  by  intimidation 
and  oppression.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
controls  the  press  and  the  radio  and  that 
it  suppresses  the  personal  freedoms  and 
that,  through  threats  and  hints  of  re¬ 
prisals,  it  did  fix  its  recent  election. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  employs  terror  and 
oppression.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  submitted  this  plan,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg],  its  chief  sponsor,  and  almost  every 
Senator  who  supports  it  apologizes  for 
the  present  Greek  Government.  Know¬ 
ing  the  facts,  they  cannot  do  otherwise. 
I  cannot  escape,  therefore,  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  in  the  policy  here  proposed,  we 
are  doing  exactly  what  we  say  we  abhor. 

Turning  to  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  page  2 
reads: 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  guerrillas  have 
had  considerable  success  creating  chao6  and 
uncertainty  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  North,  and  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  committee  indicates  that  the 
Greeks’  security  forces  will  be  unable  to  re¬ 
store  domestic  tranquillity  without  outside 
assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  sug¬ 
gests  that  since  the  guerrillas  now  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  Government  in  Greece 
cannot  be  subdued  without  outside  as¬ 
sistance,  it  proposes  that  America  on  its 
own  decision  and  by  its  own  action,  shall 
furnish  that  outside  assistance  in  the 
form  of  equipment  and  supplies.  The 
question  could  not  be  stated  more  sharply 
or  more  clearly  than  that.  Since  the 
rebel  forces  are  said  to  be  receiving  out¬ 
side  assistance,  the  committee  proposes 
that  their  antagonists  shall  receive  out¬ 
side  assistance  from  us.  Two  wrongs  do 
not  make  a  right.  If  it  is  wrong  for  out¬ 
siders  to  aid  one  armed  camp,  and  it  is 
wrong,  then  it  is  equally  wrong  for  us 
to  aid  the  opposing  armed  camp.  It  is 
unfortunate  and  it  is  unprecedented  for 
the  United  States  to  compete  in  such  a 
bloody  enterprise.  That  is  the  certain 
way  to  fan  a  small  civil  war  into  a  full- 
fledged  world  war.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  if  the  United  Nations  with  our 
backing  would  compel  all  outsiders  to 
stop  providing  military  &id  to  either  side 
in  the  civil  war  in  Greece,  and  follow  that 
action  up  by  taking  the  next  step  toward 
resolving  their  bitter  differences.  I  shall 
outline  a  proposed  plan. 

First  things  must  come  first.  First,  let 
us  insist  upon  political  democracy  in 
Greece,  and  next  provide  the  money  and 
material  necessary  for  her  economic  re¬ 
habilitation.  No  amount  of  American 
arms,  no  amount  of  American  troops  will 
overcome  or  enslave  the  Greek  people. 
History  has  made  that  point  crystal  clear. 

Economic,  military,  and  political  se¬ 
curity  in  Greece  depends  upon  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  democracy  representative 
of  the  great  mass  of  Greek  people.  Since 
we  do  not  intend  indefinitely  to  support, 
supply,  and  advise  a  dictatorial  Greek 
army  which  holds  the  Greek  people  under 
an  iron  heel  and  in  an  armed  camp,  we 


should  not  undertake  such  an  enterprise 
now  as  a  stopgap  or  an  expedient.  No 
policy  can  possibly  make  sense  which 
does  not  put  democracy  first  in  the  life 
of  the  Greek  Nation.  If  Greece  might 
have  a  government,  representative  of  the 
great  mass  of  Greek  people,  order  would 
be  restored,  rebellion  would  cease,  and 
the  entire  nation  would  go  back  to  work 
again  and  reconstruction  would  be  well 
on  the  way.  Mr.  Truman’s  policy  begins 
with  the’  premise  that  military  repression 
of  patriots  fighting  for  liberty  is  the  first 
requirement  of  the  Greek  situation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  first  requirement  is  the 
establishment  of  a  genuine  political  de¬ 
mocracy  which  commands  the  respect 
and  the  support  of  a  great  majority  of 
Greek  people.  That  condition  does  not 
obtain,  and  so  we  are  called  on  to  render 
military  assistance  to  a  government 
which  cannot  itself  maintain  order  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  have  popular  support. 
The  proposition  that  we  enter  Greece  to 
guide,  support,  sustain,  and  supply  a 
dictatorial  and  corrupt  monarchy  and 
his  army  is  a  repulsive  and  wicked  pro¬ 
posal.  It  is  false  to  our  obligations  to 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  contradictory 
to  the  political  ideals  under  which  our 
Nation  has  grown  strong.  It  is  a  betrayal 
of  the  very  principles  on  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republic  was  established. 

The  President,  in  advocating  this  pol¬ 
icy,  stated: 

In  helping  free  and  independing  nations 
to  maintain  their  freedom,  the  United  States 
will  be  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  an  act  of  extreme  arrogance  on 
our  part  to  assume  that  we  alone  are  the 
judges  of  what  should  be  done  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  make  decisions  for  the 
United  Nations. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  the  solemn 
and  sacred  procedure  of  bringing  before 
the  United  Nations  any  condition — eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  or  military — which  en¬ 
dangers  the  peace  of  the  world.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  dangerous  situation  to  world 
peace  exists  in  Greece  today,  and  yet  it 
is  here  proposed  that,  without  consulting 
UN,  we,  and  we  alone,  take  unilateral 
military  action  to  cure  it.  ‘  By  giving 
military  aid  rather  than  limiting  our 
assistance  to  economic  help  through  con¬ 
stituted  channels  set  up  for  that  purpose, 
we  deliberately  sabotage  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Our  unfortunate  policy  of  uni¬ 
lateral  assistance  is  bad  for  us,  bad  for 
the  United  Nations,  and  bad  for  the 
world.  If  our  program  of  outside  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  is  justified,  would  not 
some  other  nation  be  equally  justified 
4n  extending  military  assistance,  train¬ 
ing,  observers,  advice,  and  equipment  to 
the  rebel  forces?  If  we  undertake,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  unilateral  military 
action  in  civil  wars  throughout  the  world, 
we  assume  the  impossible  and  thankless 
task  of  policing  the  world.  A  few  days 
ago  a  number  of  marines  were  killed  and 
several  scores  were  wounded  because  our 
armed  forces  found  themselves  in  a  thea¬ 
ter  of  civil  war  in  a  country  10,000  miles 
from  where  we  now  debate. 
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I  suggest  that  the  decision  on  what 
will  give  effect,  or  will  not  give  effect,  to 
the  principle  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  is  a  matter  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  itself  to  decide.  It  is  indeed  an  act 
of  unadulterated  insolence  to  assume 
otherwise.  This  Nation  is  committed  to 
a  policy  of  bringing  before  the  United 
Nations  any  situation  which  endangers 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Instead  of  car¬ 
rying  out  that  obligation.  Congress  is 
about  to  undertake  the  policy  of  giving 
effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 
If  such  a  course  of  action  is  legitimate, 
it  follows  logically  that  any  other  na¬ 
tion  now  a  member  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  can  likewise  decide  for  itself,  and 
by  itself,  to  give  effect  to  the  Charter 
with  respect  to  civil  wars  or  any  other 
incident,  or  trouble,  wherever  it  may  oc¬ 
cur.  The  United  Nations  is  made  im¬ 
potent  and  ridiculous  by  such  procedure. 
No,  Mr.  President;  let  us  not  hide  behind 
pretty  phrases.  The  basic  fact  is  that 
we  have  violated  our  obligation  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  basic,  blunt,  brutal 
fact  is  that  we,  by  ourselves  alone,  have 
decided  to  police  the  world  alone.  All 
of  this  is  done  under  the  pretense  that 
the  United  Nations  is  not  yet  ready  to 
function.  When,  may  I  ask,  is  it  to  be 
ready  to  assume  the  responsibilities  for 
which  it  was  created?  I  say  now,  in  this 
tragic  hour  of  peril,  it  must  act,  or,  in 
humiliation,  disappear  from  the  hearth¬ 
stone  of  peace-seeking  mankind.  This  is 
the  hour  of  positive  action,  not  procras¬ 
tination  and  petty  quibbling.  It  is  either 
now  or  never. 

The  tremendous  responsibilities  which 
we  undertake  when  we  send  military  men 
and  military  supplies  to  Greece  is  breath¬ 
taking.  The  bill  states  that  the  military 
personnel  we  dispatch  will  be  advisers. 
Does  that  mean  that  our  military  men 
assume  the  authoritative  direction  of  the 
Greek  Army?  Does  it  mean  that  we  un¬ 
dertake  the  strategy,  tactics,  and  mili¬ 
tary  movements  of  the  Greek  Army? 
Does  it  mean,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
military  men  will  go  into  the  front  lines 
and  direct  operations?  It  must  compre¬ 
hend  all  these  things  if  it  is  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  Do  we  intend  to  use  American  pi¬ 
lots?  Will  we  use  American  observation 
planes?  Will  our  advisers  participate  in 
battle  itself?  The  answer  must  be  the 
very  shamefaced  answer  of  “Yes.”  In 
effect,  the  pending  measure  puts  the 
military  forces  of  America  in  charge  of 
the  warfare  of  the  present  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  against  the  rebel  guerrilla 
fighters  in  the  mountains  of  Greece, 
many  of  whom  are  fighting  for  the  same 
precious  principles  we  fought  for  in  1776. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  present  program 
is  unsuccessful,  if  the  assistance  is  not 
sufficient:  if  the  basic  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  of  Greece  does  not  approve;  if  it 
does  not  support  the  coercive  measui^s 
undertaken  by  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment;  if  the  program  itself  should  fail, 
we  must  make  additional  military  com¬ 
mitments  to  continue  the  present  Greek 
Government  in  power  or  get  out,  humili¬ 
ated  before  the  world,  as  the  British 
Army  beating  a  retreat  from  Athens  is 
humiliated.  We  cannot  retrace  our  step 
down  Niagara  Falls  once  we  take  that 
step.  Americans,  be  not  deceived,  there¬ 
fore.  Military  aid  of  this  character  and 


a  military  commitment  of  this  scope  is 
not  aid  short  of  war.  It  is  war.  And  it 
is  all-out  war  and  war  to  the  death.  So 
this  innocent-appearing  proposal  is  in 
reality  a  declaration  of  war.  Little  won¬ 
der  that  the  President’s  tense  and  sol¬ 
emn  appearance  before  a  gloomy,  unre¬ 
sponsive  Congress  on  March  12  had  all 
the  aspects  of  a  declaration  of  war.  It 
was  a  declaration  of  war.  It  was  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  with  Russia. 

The  United  States,  with  its  atomic 
bombs  and  other  frightful  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  is  the  only  military 
power  on  earth  that  the  Soviet  Union 
fears.  Greece  and  Turkey  could  be 
overrun  by  her  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
Greece  is  so  weak  and  so  torn  by  dissen¬ 
sion  that  she  cannot  put  down  the 
guerrilla  warfare  which  has  been  raging 
in  her  mountains  for  weeks.  Turkey 
also  is  a  relatively  weak  state.  Regard¬ 
less  of  how  unfriendly  she  might  be,  she 
does  not  by  herself  constitute  a  military 
threat  to  anyone.  But  Turkey  now  has 
consummated  a  military  alliance  with 
the  greatest  military  power  on  earth,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that  is  a 
far  different  matter. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
about  ready  to  underwrite  this  alliance. 
At  4  o’clock  today  the  Senate  will  take 
this  fateful  step,  I  fear.  The  pending 
measure  provides  for  guns  and  soldiers 
to  implement  that  alliance.  Little  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  when  a  naturally  happy 
and  optimistic  President  submitted  it  to 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  he  was  tense 
and  anxious.  He  alone  seems  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  full  import  of  this  fateful 
step.  Easygoing  Senators  and  a  shifty 
State  Department,  with  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  at  deception,  may  pooh-pooh 
its  serious  aspects  week  after  week,  but 
that  does  not  make  it  a  joking  matter. 
Little  wonder  that  the  American  people 
regard  it  as  merely  another  relatively 
unimportant  money-spending  spree,  or 
relief  for  hungry  people,  or  a  belated 
move  to  stop  the  spread  of  hated  com¬ 
munism. 

Americans,  it  is  none  of  these  things. 
There  are  no  humanitarian  aspects  to 
this  proposal.  Its  ultimate  cost  cannot 
be  measured  in  hundreds  of  millions. 
Only  in  billions  can  it  be  counted.  It' is 
a  military  maneuver  of  monstrous  scope. 
Obviously  Greek  relief  was  thrown  in  to 
capitalize  on  the  traditional  love  and  de¬ 
votion  of  America  for  a  heroic  people 
plagued  with  ftialnutrition,  disease,  and 
rebellion.  With  America’s  current  wave 
of  hysteria  presently  shooting  at  com¬ 
munism  it  is  easy  to  enlist  support  for 
any  program  earmarked  “Stop  commu¬ 
nism.”  But  communism  is  a  way  of  life 
which  can  only  be  stopped  by  a  better 
way  of  life.  War  is  its  ally.  War,  and 
the  aftermath  of  war,  spread  it. 

Russia  dare  not  ignore  a  military  move 
which  threatens  her  security  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Turkey  by  herself  is 
no  threat  to  Russia,  but  an  Anglo-Turk- 
ish  military  alliance  constitutes  a  mili¬ 
tary  threat  of  the  first  degree.  We  are 
going  into  Turkey  for  no  other  reason. 
The  United  Nations,  if  it  is  ever  to  serve 
mankind,  must  view  this  military  al¬ 
liance  with  unsuppressed  alarm.  The 
UN,  puttering  around  with  less  conse¬ 
quential  matters,  should  be  on  top  of  this 


rapidly  developing  crisis  with  undis¬ 
guised  concern.  When  our  soldiers 
march  across  the  Turkish  border  a  war 
of  aggression  in  the  Middle  East  cannot 
be  denied  by  us.  UN  ought  not  permit  it. 

If  we  were  having  misunderstandings 
with  our  good  friend  and  neighbor,  Mex¬ 
ico,  we  could  not  and  we  would  not  per¬ 
mit  a  military  alliance  to  be  consum¬ 
mated  between  her  and  Russia.  We 
would  declare  war  within  the  hour.  But 
now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  a  widely  read 
writer  on  military  strategy,  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  pending  measure.  In 
an  illuminating  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  April  13,  on 
the  Greek -Turkish  plan  in  which  he  gave 
his  blessing  to  the  Truman  proposal,  he 
made  this  comment  w’hich  is  especially 
revealing: 

This  spring,  unlike  last  spring,  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  last  fall,  there  have  been  no  great 
Russian  troop  concentrations  or  threatening  • 
troop  movements  on  or  around  the  border 
of  Turkey  or  near  other  Russian  political 
objectives;  even  the  concentrations  in  the 
Caucasus,  still  considered  dangerous  as  late 
as  last  fall,  have  been  reduced.  Russia  has 
retired  to  a  large  extent  from  Manchuria,  is 
preparing  to  move  out  of  Dairen,  has  left 
northern  Iran.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  world  politico-military  situation,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  economic  situation,  is 
better  today  from  the  American  point  of 
view  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

According  to  this  reputable  and  well- 
informed  writer,  the  situation  on  the 
Turkish  border  has  improved  markedly. 
High-ranking  generals  in  our  own  Army 
verify  this  fact  also.  The  crisis  has  al¬ 
most  disappeared.  The  situation  has  not 
worsened ;  it  has  improved.  And  yet,  now 
we  move  in  with  our  Army. 

The  explanation  for  our  present  policy 
of  Middle  East  aggression  is  that  senti¬ 
ment  is  growing  in  Turkey  for  settling 
with  Russia  the  Dardanelles  dispute 
amicably.  There  is  opposition  there  also. 

It  is  to  bolster  that  opposition  that  we 
intervene.  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  determined  at  any  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  war,  to  keep  Russia  out  of  the 
Dardanelles. 

Russia  has  insisted  as  her  long-range 
policy  that  she  have  friendly  nations  on 
her  border.  At  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Pots¬ 
dam  we  agreed  to,  acquiesced  in,  and 
fully  supported  that  aspiration.  Every¬ 
where  except  on  the  Black  Sea  she  has 
now  developed  that  protection.  From 
the  Black  Sea  with  its  500  miles  of  Rus¬ 
sian  shoreline,  it  is  only  1,000  miles  to 
Moscow.  In  the  words  of  that  master  of 
pungent  language,  Winston  Churchill, 
the  Black  Sea  area  is  the  “soft  under 
belly”  of  Russia.  In  every  other  direc¬ 
tion,  Russia  has  full  protection.  On  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Turkish  front,  she  is 
vulnerable  and  there  only  is  she  vulner¬ 
able.  Study  the  Black  Sea  area  on  the 
map  for  an  understanding  of  its  geo¬ 
political  and  its  full  military  implica¬ 
tions. 

Any  alert  military  strategist  contem¬ 
plating  war  with  Russia  would  select 
Turkey  as  a  made-to-order  springboard 
for  that  purpose.  We  have  made  that 
selection.  The  pending  measure  plants 
the  American  flag  plus  $100,000,000 
worth  of  military  instruction  in  Turkey. 
More,  much  more,  will  follow.  It  is 
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hoped  that  this  first  relatively  small  shot 
in  the  arm  will  bolster  Turkey  to  refuse 
to  cooperate  with  Russia  in  resolving  the 
century-old  Dardanelles  dispute.  It  is 
our  military  strategy  at  this  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  agreement  which  will  authorize 
Russia  to  build  protecting  fortifications 
on  this  gateway  to  the  Mediterranean. 
For  centuries  Russia  has  craved  com¬ 
mercial  and  military  access  to  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  through  the  Dardanelles.  Al¬ 
ways  she  has  fretted  over  the  likelihood 
of  an  enemy  fleet  striking  at  her  defense¬ 
less  Black  Sea  ports  through  these  straits. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
measure,  when  our  military  engineers  go 
to  Turkey,  maps  will  be  drawn  and  plans 
will  be  made  depicting  the  battleground 
of  World  War  III;  nothing  will  be  left 
to  accident  or  speculation.  Every  inch 
of  Turkey  will  be  surveyed  and  blue¬ 
printed.  Airfields  and  air  bases  will  be 
prepared  on  paper.  I  understand  the 
first  military  shipment  to  Turkey  will 
Include  1,000  modern  antiaircraft  guns. 

I  do  not  know  who  the  author  of  this 
bold  and  brilliantly  conceived  military 
strategy  may  be.  Cloakroom  gossip 
gives  General  Marshall  the  credit.  It 
could  be.  His  telegram  to  Senator  Van- 
denberg  read  to  us  on  yesterday  almost 
confirms  it.  I  understand  that  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  popular  military  genius 
and  very  wise  diplomat  subscribes  to  the 
Karl  von  Ciausewitz  1830  definition  that 
“war  is  merely  diplomacy  by  force  of 
arms.”  I  agree  with  President  Truman 
that  General  Marshall  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  soldier  America  or  the  world  has 
yet  produced.  I  do  not  know  now  just 
how  he  will  rate  as  a  diplomat.  History 
must  answer  that  question,  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  he  is  a  statesman  of  great  capacity. 
The  Senate  will  recall  the  remarkable 
statement  of  that  distinguished  soldier 
and  American,  Maj.  Gen.  Johnson  Ha- 
good.  Years  ago,  in  response  to  the 
form  question  as  to  whether  he  would 
desire  to  have  the  then  Captain  Marshall 
serve  under  him  in  time  of  war,  General 
Hagood  wrote  this  historic  reply:  “Yes; 
but  I  would  prefer  to  serve  under  his 
command.  He  is  a  military  genius.” 

I  respect  the  opinion  of  every  Senator 
wherever  that  may  lead  him,  but  I  do 
deplore  the  “Shucks,  this  is  nothing”  ap¬ 
proach  of  legislators  and  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  the  most  tragic  decision  of 
our  time. 

Twice  I  have  seen  the  United  States 
drift  into  a  European  blood-bath.  I  know 
the  signposts.  Denials  and  contradic¬ 
tions  and  double  talk  pave  the  road  to 
war.  In  America  today  their  resounding 
and  emphatic  echoes  bounce  from  crag 
to  crag  and  forum  to  forum.  Everything 
is  running  true  to  form.  Not  one  fatal 
criterion  is  missing.  Once  again  without 
their  approval  and  against  their  will  the 
American  people  are  being  sold  down  the 
river  of  blood. 

I  have  ever  been  an  implacable  foe  of 
peacetime  conscription.  I  have  fought 
this  Prussian-inspired  miltitary  system 
at  every  turn  of  the  road.  I  have  made 
hundreds  of  speeches  against  it,  published 
a  few  articles,  and  written  thousands  of 
letters  to  my  friends  pointing  out  its 
vicious  nature.  I  am  still  opposed  to 
peacetime  conscription;  but  if  Congress 


enacts  the  pending  war  measure  I  will 
support  conscription  and  military  train¬ 
ing,  and  a  renewal  of  selective  service  on 
a  wartime  scale,  immediate  mobilization 
of  a  huge  army  and  navy,  increased  mili¬ 
tary  appropriations  and  every  other  step 
necessary  to  defeat  our  enemies  quickly. 

I  understand  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  supporting  this 
measure  and  at  the  same  time  demanding 
a  drastic  cut  in  military  appropriations. 
That  illustrates  well  the  prevailing  error 
here  of  not  putting  two  and  two  together. 
Armament  races  cost  money  with  slavery 
the  reward  for  holding  second-best  hand. 

Violently  opposed  to  conscription  and 
militarism  as  I  am,  this  is  an  especially 
hard  reversal  for  me  to  make,  but  our 
military  alliance  with  Turkey  which  we 
are  about  to  implement  by  passage  of 
the  pending  measure  leaves  me  no 
honest  alternative. 

We  ought  to  begin  at  once  the  train¬ 
ing  of  20,000  very  young  fighter  pilots  a 
year.  David  Lilienthal  and  his  Atomic 
Commission  ought  to  be  instructed  to 
move  ahead  under  full  steam.  B-29’s 
and  B-36’s  and  all  the  other  implements 
of  death  and  destruction  ought  to  roll 
off  the  assembly  lines  in  great  volume 
once  again.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
fight  communism  successfully  with  arms, 
but  if  that  be  our  decision  we  must  fight 
it  in  Moscow,  not  Greece,  not  Turkey, 
not  France,  not  all  over  the  globe.  If 
it  be  our  decision  to  fight  communism 
with  guns,  and  I  fear  at  4  o’clock  today 
we  shall  so  decide,  then  we  must  fight  it 
at  its  fountainhead. 

However,  I  beg  my  colleagues  to  act 
before  it  is  too  late.  If  they  will  agree 
to  my  amendment  which  will  delete  from 
the  pending  bill  all  military  provisions, 
war  can  be  averted.  I  have  felt  impelled 
to  present  such  an  opportunity  to  the 
Senate.  I  pray  that  my  admonition  falls 
not  on  deaf  ears.  This  is  my  last  appeal 
to  my  colleagues. 

And  now,  may  I  make  one  last  plea  to 
UN.  I  am  speaking  as  an  humble  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  my  words  are 
for  the  ears  of  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

If  the  Vandenberg  bill  is  enacted  with¬ 
out  corrective  amendment,  I  beg  UN  to 
rise  to  its  challenge  and  demand  that 
Russia  and  the  United  States  compose 
within  the  UN  their  dead-end  differences. 
Russia,  in  her  stupid,  stubborn,  exas¬ 
perating  policy  of  suspicious  negation, 
and  the  United  States,  in  her  new  dy¬ 
namic  policy  of  unilateral  military  inter¬ 
vention  everywhere,  are  both  dead  wrong. 
Two  dead  wrongs  do  not  make  one  right. 
Tell  them.  Call  a  spade  a  spade.  UN 
must  realize  that  time  is  running  out 
and  this  is  its  last  and  best  chance  to 
avert  World  War  III. 

The  United  Nations  should  tell  Russia 
and  the  United  States  that  any  military 
move  across  the  borders  of  Turkey  by 
either  of  them  must  be  deemed  aggres¬ 
sion;  that  unilateral  military  interven¬ 
tion  in  Turkey  by  either  the  United 
States  or  Russia  is  an  act  of  war. 

An  impressive  majority  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  placed  their  whole  faith 
in  the  UN.  It  has  their  prayers  and  it 


is  their  one  hope.  If  it  lets  them  down 
in  this  crises,  UN  might  as  well  fold  its 
tent  and  steal  silently  into  the  night,  an¬ 
other  dream  shattered. 

Russia’s  contentions  with  respect  to 
the  Dardanelles  are  not  entirely  without 
merit.  Obviously,  it  is  a  dispute  to  be 
resolved  through  the  offices  of  the  United 
Nations.  Unless  UN  can  measure  up  to 
the  challenge  implied  in  such  a  problem, 
it  is  worse  than  worthless.  The  sands  of 
time  are  running  low.  We  must  have 
action  now. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  yields  20  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Hatch], 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  with  the  remarks  which  I  have 
in  mind  to  make,  I  desire  to  make  a 
brief  statement  concerning  the  absence 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Barkley]  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  pending  bill. 

For  approximately  2  weeks,  in  company 
with  other  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  traveled  over  the  area  of  the 
world  affected  by  this  particular  loan, 
visiting  both  Turkey  and  Greece,  and 
conferring  with  responsible  officials  and 
citizens  in  both  countries.  During  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  being  constantly  associated  with 
our  great,  able  and  distinguished  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  For  most 
of  the  time  we  occupied  the  same  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  various  hotels.  Naturally 
early  in  the  morning,  during  the  day  and 
late  at  night  we  discussed  every  phase 
and  angle  of  the  pending  proposal.  From 
that  most  intimate  contact,  in  addition 
to  his  previously  announced  views,  I  want 
to  assure  my  fellow  Democrats  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  a  deep  and 
strong  interest  in  the  passage  of  this 
measure.  He  is  so  utterly  convinced  that 
our  course  is  the  correct  and  wise  course 
that  it  was  only  by  considerable  persua¬ 
sion  that  we  induced  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  remain  in  Paris  for  a  long 
delayed  visit  with  his  daughter  and  a 
greatly  needed  rest.  Had  it  not  been  for 
our  persuasion  and  insistence,  he  would 
have  returned  with  us  and  would  have 
participated  in  this  debate  with  his  usual 
force,  logic,  reason,  and  eloquence. 

I  make  this  statement  merely  that 
Members  of  our  own  side  of  the  Chamber 
may  know,  as  I  am  sure  they  all  do,  that 
the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  interest 
in  this  proposal.  Even  though  we  all 
miss  his  presence  here  and  the  fine,  effec¬ 
tive  leadership  he  always  gives,  I  am  sure 
we  all  agree  that  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  entitled  to  the  visit  he  is  now 
making  in  Paris  with  his  daughter  and 
his  grandchild,  and  that  he  certainly  de¬ 
serves  the  rest  and  relaxation  which  he 
is  now  obtaining  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  limited  time  in 
which  we  have  to  discuss  this  all  im¬ 
portant  question  it  is  impossible  to  reply 
to  all  the  arguments  and  statements 
made,  such  as  the  argument  just  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson]. 
But  I  would  in  the  beginning  emphati¬ 
cally  deny  practically  everything  the 
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Senator  from  Colorado  has  said,  espe¬ 
cially  that  we  are  embarking  upon  a 
course  of  unilateral  military  interven¬ 
tion,  because,  Mr.  President,  the  action 
proposed  is  not  intervention.  At  the 
request  of  a  friendly  nation  we  are 
rendering  aid  and  assistance  which  that 
neighbor  thinks  she  desperately  needs. 
It  is  not  unilateral  military  intervention. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  Presiding  Officer  of  this  body,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg],  eloquently  referred  to  our  genera¬ 
tion  as  a  “tragic”  generation.  True  it 
is,  Mr.  President,  that  within  the  life¬ 
time  of  those  who  sit  in  this  body  our 
country  has  twice  gone  to  war.  Tragic 
indeed  are  those  grim  experiences,  for 
which  we  have  paid  a  terrible  toll  in  the 
lives  of  our  sons  and  in  the  depletion  of 
our  wealth  and  resources.  Shocking  and 
horrifying  as  this  has  been,  the  tragedy 
lies  deeper.  The  tragedy  of  World  War 
I  and  the  tragedy  of  World  War  II  lie 
not  on  the  battlefields,  not  in  the  ex¬ 
penditures  we  have  made.  We  have  not 
failed  in  any  of  those  matters.  The 
tragedy  of  this  generation  lies  with  the 
statesmen  of  the  world,  with  the  diplo¬ 
mats  of  the  world,  who  have  failed  to 
achieve  the  goal  for  which  our  fighting 
men  fought  and  for  which  many  of  them 
died. 

Despite  the  cynicism  of  the  critic,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say — no,  I  am  proud 
to  declare  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  today- — that  America  has  fought  in 
both  world  wars  following  high  ideals 
and  nobte  purposes,  without  hope  of  self¬ 
ish  gain,*with  no  goal  to  achieve,  save 
one — a  world  of  peace. 

Here,  then,  Mr.  President,  lies  the  true 
tragedy,  that  having  sacrificed  so  much, 
having  given  to  our  strength  and  sinew, 
we  have  not  as  yet  won  either  war.  Vic¬ 
tory  is  not  ours  and  will  not  be  ours 
until  the  goal  for  which  we  fought  has 
been  achieved  and  won.  Today  we  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  course,  which  some  of  us 
believe  is  definitely  aimed  to  achieve 
the  objectives  for  which  we  fought  in 
both  wars  to  make  our  victory  secure. 

Grave,  then,  is  the  moment;  extreme 
is  its  importance.  We  must  not  waver 
in  our  course,  and,  Mr.  President,  we 
dare  not  be  afraid.  May  we  examine  as 
calmly  and  dispassionately  as  we  can 
some  of  the  arguments  which  are  ad¬ 
vanced  for  and  against  the  pending  pro¬ 
posal,  and  may  we  in  the  discharge  of 
our  duties  exercise  some  small  degree  of 
the  fortitude  and  courage  which  our  sons 
so  valiantly  displayed  on  the  battlefield. 

With  those  who  assert  that  this  course 
bypasses  the  United  Nations  I  have 
some  sympathy  and  some  understand¬ 
ing,  because  at  first  the  question  came 
to  me,  Are  we  bypassing  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  we  ourselves  have  set  up  and 
for  which  we  are  chiefly  responsible? 
Are  we  establishing  a  policy  which  does 
ignore  that  organization?  It  was  only 
after  some  reflection  and  with  such  con¬ 
sideration  and  thought  as  I  could  give 
that  I  reached  the  firm  conclusion  and 
decision  that  we  are  not  bypassing  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  we  should  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  legislation  as  it  is  proposed. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  this.  It  has 
been  recognized  and  admitted  by  practi¬ 


cally  everyone.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  denied  that  the  organization 
of  the  United  Nations  cannot  possess  the 
means,  the  power,  or  the  procedure  to 
fill  the  emergency  needs  of  the  moment. 
In  making  this  admission,  those  of  us 
who  strongly  favored  a  world  organiza¬ 
tion  long  before  some  of  its  present  ad¬ 
vocates  deemed  it  even  possible  to 
achieve,  do  not  reflect  upon  either  the 
present  or  future  course  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations.  As  yet  it  is  in 
its  infancy.  Probably  there  is  no  prov¬ 
erb  better  known  than  that  which  re¬ 
minds  us  “Do  not  send  a  boy  to  do  a 
man’s  job.”  The  foundations  for  the 
world  organization  have  hardly  been 
laid.  The  pillars  of  strength  are  yet  to 
be  erected.  The  truth  of  these  things 
is  self-evident.  Prank  recognition  of  the 
present  defects  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  should  only  strengthen  our 
resolve  to  make  it  the  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  which  we  have  envisioned,  able  to 
cope  with  every  situation,  such  as  that 
which  we  now  confront.  We  must  build 
the  Organization  so  strong  that  when 
any  question  shall  arise,  whether  it  be 
one  of  law  for  the  International  Court 
or  a  question  of  warfare  or  aggression 
for  the  Security  Council  or  the  General 
Assembly,  whatever  the  questions  or  dis¬ 
putes  may  be,  the  procedure  and  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation  will  be  ample  and  able  to  assume 
and  carry  the  full  responsibility.  That 
is  my  concept  of  the  World  Organiza¬ 
tion.  That  is  our  job.  May  the  United 
Nations  grow  ever  stronger,  and  never 
be  weakened. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  Turkey 
does  not  need  our  aid  and  assistance. 
An  amendment  will  be  offered  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  loan  to  Turkey.  Many  are  the 
arguments  on  this  point,  but  on  this  as 
on  other  points  I  must  say  that  time  will 
not  suffice  to  permit  a  detailed  discus¬ 
sion.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  answer 
everything  that  has  been  said  about  Tur¬ 
key.  Briefly,  I  shall  give  the  Senate  some 
of  my  own  impressions  and  reasons  why 
I  favor  including  Turkey  in  the  loan 
as  provided  by  the  pending  bill.  In  pass¬ 
ing,  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  general  feeling  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  country  about  the 
Turkish  Nation.  All  of  us,  I  believe,  re¬ 
call  most  vividly  the  massacre  of  the 
Armenians,  and  we  know  that  Turkey 
was  an  ally  of  Germany  in  the  First 
World  War.  Contrary  to  popular  opin¬ 
ion,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
position  occupied  by  Turkey  in  World 
War  II  was  of  direct  aid  and  assistance 
to  us  and  our  allies,  and  this  aid  and 
assistance  amounted  to  more  than  mere¬ 
ly  remaining  neutral. 

It  should  be  said  in  fairness  that  in 
the  past  25  years  Turkey  has  made  great 
strides  in  progress  and  advancement. 
The  Turkish  Government  of  today  is  not 
the  government  of  the  “terrible  Turk.” 
It  is  today  the  one  strong  nation  in  that 
section  of  the  world.  It  is  a  nation  which 
is  definitely  opposed  to  communism  and 
in  which  communism  has  not  as  yet 
gained  any  substantial  foothold. 

Notwithstanding  her  strong  position, 
and  notwithstanding  her  will  and  desire 
to  oppose  the  forces  of  communism  and 


prevent  it  from  obtaining  a  foothold 
within  her  country,  Turkey  does  need, 
and  I  think  she  rather  desperately  needs, 
our  aid  today.  Presently  she  is  main¬ 
taining  against  her  own  wish  and  desire, 
a  standing  army  which  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  all  the  way  from  500,000 
men  to  1,000,000  men.  Yesterday  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  said  her  army  is 
approximately  800,000  men.  But  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  half  a  million  or  whether  it  be  a 
million  men,  the  fact  remains  that  it 
is  too  large  an  army  to  be  maintained 
and  supported  by  Turkey,  a  nation  of 
less  than  20,000,000  people,  who  are 
thus  required  by  circumstances  against 
their  will  to  maintain  within  their  army 
a  half  million  or  more  of  their  most 
able-bodied  and  most  efficient  men.  Mr. 
President,  certainly  that  constitutes  a 
drain  upon  her  resources  and  a  drain 
upon  her  finances  which  eventually,  if 
continued  without  aid  and  assistance, 
will  bring  economic  collapse.  Those  men 
should  be  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits. 
They  should  be  engaged  in  agriculture; 
they  should  be  engaged  in  industry;  they 
should  be  engaged  in  production. 

The  funds  which  we  now  propose  to 
advance  to  Turkey— and  I  say  this  with 
the  utmost  candor  and  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  I  am  saying — will  be  used 
to  modernize  the  Turkish  Army.  The 
direction  of  the  purchases,  however,  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  our  own  Ambas¬ 
sador,  Mr.  Wilson.  I  regret  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  could  not  have  had 
the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Wilson  when  he  appeared  before 
our  committee.  If  they  could  have  heard 
his  vigorous,  frank,  and  intelligent  state¬ 
ment  of  the  conditions  which  exist  in 
Turkey  and  in  that  part  of  the  world  to¬ 
day  and  of  what  will  happen  if  this  aid 
is  not  granted,  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  any  doubt  left  in  the  mind  of 
any  Senator. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
question,  Why  should  Turkey  maintain 
such  an  army?  We  know  the  reason 
why.  We  know  that  Russia  has  refused 
to  renew  a  friendship  pact.  We  know 
that  five  times  daily  there  is  broadcast 
into  Turkey,  in  the  Turkish  language, 
propaganda  to  spread  communism  and 
to  destroy  the  Turkish  Government  and 
to  bring  Turkey  within  the  orbit  of  So¬ 
viet  influence  and  to  extend  it  from  there 
into  Iraq,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  India  and  China;  for  if  Turkey  falls, 
if  Turkey  goes  communistic,  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves  what  the  result  will  be; 
it  will  be  that  all  that  part  of  the  world 
will  also  become  communistic. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  During  the  debate 
much  has  been  said  to  the  effect  that 
Turkey  is  not  a  democracy.  Does  the 
Senator  think  it  makes  any  particular 
difference  whether  Turkey  is  a  democ¬ 
racy,  so  long  as  she  is  resisting  aggres¬ 
sion? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  has  ably  stated  the 
exact  situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  right  have  we  to  tell  Turkey  that 
she  would  be  a  democracy?  The  very 
purpose  of  extending  this  aid  is  to  enable 
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a  small  nation  to  have  the  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  it  wishes  to  have. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Let  me  further  state 
that  we  aided  Russia,  although  she  is  a 
dictatorship,  when  we  believed  that  the 
Nazis  were  making  aggressions  upon  her; 
did  we  not? 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  certainly  did. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  And  contrariwise, 
we  denounced  Russia  for  attacking 
Finland,  when  she  made  that  attack. 

So,  as  I  see  the  situation,  the  test  is 
not  the  kind  of  government  which  exists 
in  a  nation,  but  the  test  is  whether  ag¬ 
gression  is  on  its  way. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  test 
is  simply  that  every  nation  in  the  world, 
including  Russia,  including  little  Greece, 
has  the  right  to  determine  for  itself, 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  other 
nation,  the  kind  of  government  that 
country  wishes  to  have  and  the  kind  it 
chooses  for  itself. 

That  is  the  very  thing  that  is  being 
destroyed  all  over  that  section  of  the 
world  today.  Communism  is  being 
forced  upon  those  nations,  not  by  mili¬ 
tary  might  now,  but  by  the  processes  of 
infiltration,  propaganda,  and  ecomonic 
collapse,  so  that  those  nations  will  not 
have  the  right  to  choose  for  themselves, 
but  will  have  forced  upon  them  a  govern¬ 
ment,  a  theory,  a  philosophy  of  life  which 
they  do  not  want.  For  that  reason,  we 
are  standing  for  the  right  of  those  small 
nations  to  choose  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
that  course.  It  is  a  principle  for  which 
the  United  States  has  always  stood,  and 
for  which  I  pray  to  God  it  may  ever 
stand. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  says  that  we 
stand,  as  we  stood  in  1918,  under  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  for  the  self-determination 
of  peoples.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  If  they  want  com¬ 
munism,  let  them  have  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  their  privilege, 
if  it  is  a  voluntary  choice. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Yes;  if  they  choose 
it  in  a  free  and  open  election. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  if  we 
were  to  follow  any  other  course  than  the 
one  which  is  proposed  today,  all  our  fine 
words  would  fall,  and  our  action  would 
belie  our  tongues. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  accusations 
which  are  made  against  the  United 
States  by  irresponsible  people  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  pursuing  an  imperial¬ 
istic  course,  it  seems  to  me,  are  com¬ 
pletely  refuted  by  the  statement  which 
the  Senator  has  just  made — a  statement 
of  the  truth  as  to  our  basic  and  under¬ 
lying  policy — which  is  to  see  to  it,  so  far 
as  we  are  able,  that  the  peoples  of  other 
countries  shall  determine  for  themselves 
the  kind  of  government  they  want. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  yield  further.  Will  the 
President  pro  tempore  inform  me  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining  to  him. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  natur¬ 
ally  I  shall  have  to  skip  and  leave  out 
much  that  I  wanted  to  say,  but  I  feel 
I  must  reply  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 
Here  on  the  floor  he  said,  “If  we  aid 
Turkey,  the  next-door  neighbor  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  Russia  will  take  offense  at  such  a 
course  or  policy.”  He  then  asked,  “What 
if  Russia  were  to  give  aid  to  Mexico?” 
This  morning  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson]  reaffirmed  the  same  argu¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  those  ar¬ 
guments,  let  me  say  that  there  is  only 
one  thing  for  us  to  determine.  It  is  not 
whether  we  are  afraid  we  are  going  to 
give  offense  to  some  other  nation.  It  is 
not  whether  we  would  like  what  some 
other  nation  might  do.  There  is  only 
one  thing  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  for  this  Nation  to  determine, 
and  that  is  what  is  right.  Having  made 
the  right  decision,  nothing  else  matters. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  own  country  were 
doing  to  Mexico,  our  sister  Republic  on 
the  south,  what  Russia  has  been  doing  to 
adjoining  countries,  if  the  United  States 
were  massing  her  troops  and  armies, 
threatening  military  occupation  and  in¬ 
vasion,  if  the  United  States  were  broad¬ 
casting  daily  into  Mexico  doctrines  or 
ideals  of  government  and  were  seeking 
to  destroy  that  nation  and  to  bring  her 
into  our  orbit  as  a  satellite  under  our 
domination  and  our  control,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  in  such  case,  if  Russia 
were  a  friend  to  Mexico,  she  should  give 
her  aid  and  assistance  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  say  that,  regardless  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  any  other  doc¬ 
trine,  if  my  country  ever  seeks  to  subju¬ 
gate  and  dominate  and  control  a  weaker 
and  lesser  nation  by  virtue  of  the 
strength  of  either  our  military  or  our 
economic  power,  then  every  other  nation 
in  the  world  should  raise  her  hand 
against  us  and  should  give  the  weak  and 
lesser  nation  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
the  charge  of  imperialism,  but  my  time 
is  already  up,  and  my  only  reply  now  is 
that  we  should  look  at  the  record  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  altogether 
blameless,  but  look  at  that  record  and 
it  will  be  found  one  of  unselfish  devo¬ 
tion  and  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
and  against  aggression.  Not  one  single 
thing  have  we  asked  for  ourselves  out 
of  either  World  War  I  or  World  War  II. 
Notwithstanding  the  billions  of  dollars 
we  have  spent,  notwithstanding  the  sac¬ 
rifices  in  blood,  America  has  told  the 
world  that  our  only  hope,  our  only  de¬ 
sire,  is  to  live  in  a  world  of  peace.  That 
is  all  we  ask  now,  and  in  giving  aid  to 
Turkey  and  to  Greece  we  are  merely 
furthering  that  aim  and  that  objective. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
much  more  to  be  said,  and  there  are 
many  things  that  I  have  prepared  to 
say.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  prepared  address  may  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  our  able  and  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  the  Senator'  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenbekg]  eloquently  referred  to  our 
generation  as  a  tragic  generation.  True  it 
Is  that  twice  within  the  lifetime  of  us  who 
sit  in  this  body  our  country  has  gone  to 
war.  Tragic  indeed  are  those  grim  experi¬ 
ences,  for  which  our  Nation  and  our  people 
have  paid  such  a  terrible  toll  in  the  lives  of 
our  sons  and  in  the  depletion  of  our  wealth 
and  resources. 

Shocking  and  horrifying  as  is  this  terrific 
cost  which  we  of  this  generation  have  already 
paid,  the  tragedy  lies  deeper  than  costs.  The 
tragedy  of  World  War  I  and  possibly  of  World 
War  II  lies  not  on  the  battlefields  nor  in 
the  expenditures  we  have  made.  On  the 
battlefields  we  have  not  failed  ourselves  or 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  have  not  failed 
in  the  vast  expenditures  we  made,  wasteful 
as  they  were.  The  tragedy  of  this  generation 
lies  with  the  statesmen,  with  the  diplomats 
of  the  world,  who  failed  to  achieve  the  goal 
for  which  the  sacrifices  of  the  fighting  men 
were  made. 

Despite  the  cynicism  of  the  critic,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say — no;  more  than  that — I  am 
proud  to  declare  that  America  has  fought  in 
two  world  wars  for  no  ulterior  purpose,  for 
no  hope  of  selfish  gain,  with  no  goal  to 
achieve  save  one,  the  sole  desire  for  a  world 
of  peace. 

Here,  then,  Mr.  President,  lies  the  true 
tragedy:  that,  having  sacrificed  so  much,  hav¬ 
ing  given  of  our  strength  and  sinew,  we  have 
not  as  yet  won  either  war.  Victory  is  not 
ours  and  will  not  be  ours  until  this  goal  is 
finally  reached  and  attained. 

Today  we  embark  upon  a  course  which 
some  of  us  believe  is  definitely  aimed  at  the 
objectives  for  which  we  fought  in  both  wars. 
Grave,  indeed,  is  the  moment;  supreme  is 
its  Importance.  We  must  not  be  mistaken. 
We  dare  not  be  afraid. 

May  we  examine  as  calmly  and  as  dispas¬ 
sionately  as  we  can  some  of  the  arguments 
and  reasons  which  are  advanced  both  for  and 
against  the  pending  proposal.  May  we  in  Our 
duties  exercise  some  degree  of  the  fortitude 
and  courage  with  which  our  fighting  men 
met  their  problems  on  the  battlefield. 

With  those  who  assert  our  course  bypasses 
the  United  Nations,  I  have  some  sympathy 
and  some  understanding.  The  first  thought 
that  came  to  me  when  the  present  plan  was 
suggested  was  a  most  disquieting  one.  Were 
we  establishing  a  policy  and  procedure  which 
did  ignore  the  organization  of  the  nations 
designed  to  protect  and  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world?  It  was  only  after  reflection 
and  with  as  much  serious  consideration  and 
thought  as  I  was  able  to  give  that  I  reached 
the  firm  conclusion  that  we  were  not  bypass¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  in  this  instance  and 
that  we  should  proceed  as  is  proposed  in  the 
legislation  we  now  consider. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  why  this  is  true. 
It  has  been  recognized  and  admitted  prac¬ 
tically  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  organization  of  the  United  Nations  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  that  organiza¬ 
tion  to  do  the  things  necessary  to  be  done 
in  the  immediate  future.  Such  an  admis¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  us  who  so  strongly  favor 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  to  that 
point  and  degree  where  it  will  always  have 
available  the  means  and  power  to  meet  any 
and  every  situation,  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
present  organization.  As  yet  it  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  The  foundations  for  this  world 
structure  have  barely  been  laid.  Pillars  of 
strength  are  yet  to  be  erected.  Of  these 
things  all  of  us  are  aware;  the  truth  is  self- 
evident.  Yet,  I  must  repeat  and  say  again 
this  is  no  reflection  on  the  present  orgarQza- 
tion  or  upon  its  future  possibilities.  Frank 
recognition  of  its  defects  must  only  strength- 
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en  our  overwhelming  purpose  to  build  the 
United  Nations  stronger,  to  equip  it  with 
everything  it  needs  as  fast  and  as  quickly  as 
we  can.  We  must  build  it  so  strong  that 
whenever  in  the  future  any  question  arises, 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  law  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  or  questions  of  aggression  for 
the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assem-. 
bly,  whatever  the  question  or  disputes  may* 
be,  the  procedure  and  machinery  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization  will  be  ample 
and  able  to  assume  and  carry  the  full  re¬ 
sponsibility.  This  is  my  concept  of  the  world 
organization.  May  it  ever  grow  stronger  and 
never  grow  weaker. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  Turkey  does 
not  need  our  aid  and  assistance.  An  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  offered  to  eliminate  any  loan 
to  Turkey.  Many  are  the  arguments  on  this 
point,  but  on  this  as  on  other  points,  I 
must  say  that  time  will  not  suffice  to  permit 
a  detailed  discussion.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  answer  everything  that  has  been  said  about 
Turkey.  Briefly  I  shall  give  you  some  of 
my  own  impressions  and  reasons  why  I  favor 
including  Turkey  in  the  present  loan.  In 
passing,  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  I  am 
familiar  with  the  general  feeling  which  has 
prevailed  1: .  this  country  ab^ut  the  Turkish 
Nation.  All  recall  most  vividly  the  massacre 
of  the  Armenians.  We  know  that  Turkey  was 
an  ally  of  Germany  in  the  First  World  War. 
Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  however,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  position  occupied  by 
Turkey  in  World  War  II  was  of  direct  aid 
and  assistance  to  us  and  our  allies,  and  this 
aid  and  assistance  was  in  more  ways  than 
merely  remaining  neutral. 

It  should  be  said  in  fairness  that  in  the 
past  25  years  Turkey  has  made  great  strides 
in  progress  and  advancement.  The  Turkish 
Government  of  today  is  not  the  Government 
of  the  “Terrible  Turk.”  It  is  today  the  one 
strong  nation  in  that  section  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  nation  which  is  definitely  opposed  to 
communism  and  in  which  communism  has 
not  as  yet  gained  any  substantial  foothold. 

Notwithstanding  her  strong  position,  and 
notwithstanding  her  will  and  desire  to  oppose 
the  forces  of  communism  and  prevent  it  from 
obtaining  a  foothold  within  her  country, 
Turkey  does  stand  in  need  of  aid  today. 

Presently  she  is  maintaining  a  standing 
army  of  anywhere  from  500,000  to  a  million 
men.  Various  are  the  reports  as  to  the  size 
of  the  army.  But  certainly  it  is  not  less  than 
a  half  million  men  out  of  a  nation  of  about 
20,000,000  population.  The  maintenance  of 
this  army  constitutes  a  heavy  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  Turkey.  The  best  men  of  her 
country  are  in  that  army.  They  should  not 
be  there.  They  should  be  engaged  in  peace¬ 
ful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  of  industry. 
Her  economy,  instead  of  being  depleted, 
should  be  strengthened  and  her  production 
should  be  increased. 

The  funds  proposed  to  be  advanced  to  Tur¬ 
key — and  I  speak  with  utter  candor  and  with¬ 
out  concealment  of  a  single  fact — will  be  used 
to  purchase  modern  military  supplies  in  our 
country.  The  direction  of  the  purchases,  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds,  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  our  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 
Mr.  Wilson,  our  Ambassador,  is  a  man  whose 
testimony  before  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  so  forceful  and  strong  he  con¬ 
vinced  every  one  of  us  who  heard  him  of 
Turkey’s  great  need  for  this  assistance.  My 
only  regret  is  that  every  Member  of  this  Sen¬ 
ate — no;  I  wish  every  American  citizen — 
could  have  heard  his  testimony.  I  deeply 
regret  all  could  not  have  seen  the  strength  of 
character  and  the  broad  vision  of  Intellect 
Which  he  displayed.  Many  doubts  raised  here 
would  have  been  removed. 

But,  naturally,  the  question  arises:  Why 
the  need  for  the  large  standing  army?  'Why 
does  not  Turkey  demobilize  and  put  her  men 
back  into  productive  labors?  The  answer  1s 
obvious.  It  is  known  to  everyone.  The  forces 
of  communism — not  necessarily  military  but 


they  may  become  militaristic — are  a  constant 
threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Turkish  nation.  Propaganda  through  five 
dally  broadcasts  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  di¬ 
rected  into  Turkey.  Infiltration  processes  are 
going  on  daily.  The  fear  of  a  possible  mili¬ 
tary  operation  is  always  present  in  Turkey, 
although  the  Turkish  people  are  not  afraid. 
In  fact,  they  do  not  actually  believe  a  mili¬ 
tary  operation  will  begin;  but  when  a  great, 
strong  nation  refuses  to  renew  a  friendship 
pact,  when  the  war  of  nerves  is  continued 
until  the  smaller,  weaker  nation  feels  com¬ 
pelled  to  maintain  an  army  far  beyond  her 
financial  strength  to  support,  a  deadly  process 
of  weakening  is  going  on  which,  if  continued, 
can  ultimately  bring  about  complete  eco¬ 
nomic  collapse  of  the  whole  country.  And  it 
is  on  such  economic  collapse  that  those  who 
would  spread  the  doctrine  of  communism 
throughout  the  world  rely  most  strongly.  By 
giving  this  aid  to  Turkey  now,  it  is  believed 
by  responsible  officials  in  that  country  they 
can  so  modernize  their  army  that  with  far 
less  men  in  numbers  they  can  have  greater 
strength  and  can  return  to  industry  and 
agriculture  thousands  and  thousands  of 
needed  men,  and  in  the  end  be  strengthened 
both  militarily  and  economically. 

From  my  standpoint,  these  are  some  of  the 
strong  reasons  why  we  should  aid  Turkey  to 
maintain  her  present  position.  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that,  if  Turkey  should  fall  and 
become  communistic,  not  a  single  barrier 
against  communism  will  remain  in  that  part 
of  the  world?  Iraq,  Iron,  Afghanistan, 
eventually  India  and  China,  will  certainly 
fall  within  the  orbit  of  Soviet  influence. 

But  what  concern  is  that  to  us,  is  repeat¬ 
edly  asked.  Are  we  out  to  stop  communism 
everywhere  and  to  destroy  it  in  all  lands? 
The  answer  to  that  is  “No.”  We  establish  but 
one  single  precedent  in  granting  aid  to  Tur¬ 
key  in  this  instance,  and  it  is  a  precedent  for 
which  our  Nation  has  always  stood  and  one 
for  which  we  have  fought  in  two  world  wars, 
that  is  the  right  of  every  nation  in  the 
world,  large  or  small,  to  determine  for  it¬ 
self  and  without  outside  interference  what 
kind  of  government  it  shall  choose.  We  give 
Turkey  aid  in  order  that  Turkey  may  deter¬ 
mine  and  maintain  for  herself  her  own  type 
and  form  of  government.  To  that  principle 
this  country  has  been  dedicated  almost  from 
the  day  of  its  foundation.  From  that  prin¬ 
ciple  I  shall  not  depart  when  I  cast  my  vote 
on  this  measure  today.  In  voting  aid  to  Tur¬ 
key,  we  give  to  Turkey  that  assistance  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  to  determine  for  herself  whether 
she  chooses  her  own  form  of  government  or 
whether  she  is  compelled  to  accept  one  she 
does  not  want.  Whichever  course  the  Turk¬ 
ish  people  pursue  it  is  for  them  and  for 
them  alone  to  determine.  We  make  no  de¬ 
mands  upon  them.  We  do  not  ask  her  to 
change  her  form  of  government  to  suit  our 
whim  or  fancy.  We  ask  only  that  she  have 
the  privilege  of  choosing  for  herself. 

But  it  is  said  that  in  pursuing  this  course 
we  may  give  offense  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
able  Senator  from  Florida  argued  this  at 
length  the  other  day  and  compared  our  giv¬ 
ing  aid  to  Turkey  as  though  the  Soviet  Union 
should  suddenly  go  into  our  sister  republic 
on  the  south  and  grant  military  aid  to  Mex¬ 
ico.  Eloquently  he  said,  “We  would  not  like 
that.”  But,  let  us  examine  that  argument  a 
moment  and  see  whether  there  is  any  such 
point  or  force  or  analogy  in  our  giving  aid  to 
Turkey. 

May  I  make  this  suggestion:  If  we  were 
doing  in  and  to  Mexico  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  trying  to  accomplish  in  Turkey;  if 
we  were  sending  broadcasts  and  propaganda 
and  infiltration  processes  into  Mexico,  try¬ 
ing  to  destroy  her  form  of  government,  and 
substitute  one  which  we  chose  for  them;  if 
we  were  trying  to  make  Mexico  a  mere  satel¬ 
lite  of  ours,  under  our  domination,  Influence 
apd  control,  then  I  would  say,  under  such 
circumstances  the  Soviet  Union  should  send 


aid  and  assistance  to  Mexico,  and  though  we 
might  take  offense  we  would  have  no  right  to 
be  offended,  for,  under  such  circumstances, 
we  would  be  wrong  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  right.  She  would  be  right  in  aid¬ 
ing  Mexico  to  protect  her  own  sovereign  in¬ 
tegrity  and  her  right  to  choose  her  form  of 
government  and  to  resist  our  own  wrong¬ 
doing — for  such  it  would  be. 

Regardless  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  any 
other  doctrine,  whenever  my  country  adopts 
a  course  which  would  destroy  the  sovereignty 
of  any  government  in  this  or  any  other  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  any  nation  comes  to  the  aid  of 
the  weaker  country  resisting  our  wrongful 
course  of  conduct,  I  say  without  hesitation 
that  aid  and  assistance  given  the  weaker 
country  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
amply  justified.  The  integrity  and  sover¬ 
eignty  of  all  nations,  strong  or  weak,  must  be 
protected  and  preserved  if  there  is  to  be  any 
safety  and  security  in  the  world  for  any  na¬ 
tion.  So  long  as  the  safety  and  sovereignty 
of  any  nation  is  endangered  the  safety  and 
sovereignty  of  all  nations  is  in  danger. 

It  is  said  this  is  a  dangerous  course  for  us 
to  pursue.  I  frankly  admit  the  truth  of  that 
statement.  We  live  today  in  a  dangerous 
world.  Every  step  taken  is  a  step  fraught 
with  danger.  There  isn’t  enough  wisdom  in 
all  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  for 
that  matter,  in  all  the  country,  to  foretell 
where  there  may  be  danger  and  where  dan¬ 
ger  does  not  lie.  But  of  this  one  thing  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt:  The  most  dan¬ 
gerous  course  of  all  is  to  take  no  stand  at 
all — to  do  nothing.  Backing  and  filling,  go¬ 
ing  forward  and  then  retreating,  assuming 
responsibility  today  and  refusing  to  discharge 
it  tomorrow,  strong  in  time  of  war  but  weak 
in  time  of  peace — these  are  the  dangerous 
ways,  these  are  the  ways  which  will  lead  in¬ 
evitably  to  war,  perhaps  to  death  and  de¬ 
struction.  We  have  but  one  thing  to  deter¬ 
mine  today  and  it  isn’t  whether  the  course 
is  dangerous;  it  isn’t  whether  someone  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  offended.  The  thing  we  must  de¬ 
termine  is  what  is  right.  Let  us  be  convinced 
that  we  are  right  and  nothing  else  matters. 
In  defending  the  principle  of  any  nation  to 
determine  its  own  Internal  affairs,  its  own 
form  of  government  without  interference 
from  outside  sources,  we  are  right.  On  this 
issue  there  can  be  no  difference.  Turkey 
needs  our  aid.  It  is  right  that  we  give  it. 

Is  it  necessary  to  speak  of  Greece,  that  val¬ 
iant,  gallant  country — a  country  which  has 
contributed  so  much  throughout  the  genera¬ 
tions  past  to  all  the  world?  I  think  the  story 
of  Greece  is  fairly  well  known.  If  present 
conditions  are  not  known  or  understood,  one 
need  only  read  the  testimony  of  our  ambas¬ 
sador,  Mr.  McVeigh,  who  appeared  before  our 
committee,  another  brilliant  man,  able  and 
courageous,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
conditions  not  only  in  Greece  but  in  all  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  story  he  told  was  a 
pitiful  one.  It  was  a  story  of  long  years  of 
an  unfortunate  dictatorship,  of  five  long 
years  of  enemy  occupation,  of  deliberate  at¬ 
tempts  to  destroy  the  country,  its  resources, 
even  the  morals  of  its  people,  and  yet  it  was 
not  altogether  a  hopeless  story.  The  picture 
of  Greece  is  of  a  country  that  has  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  rebirth,  of  revitalization,  and  of  a 
strength  to  come  back,  a  strength  which  will 
enable  her  to  recover  from  all  the  ravages  of 
war  and  strife. 

Of  course,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
Government  of  Greece  is  corrupt,  monar- 
chial  in  form  and  character,  and  that  we 
should  not  aid  such  a  government.  Am¬ 
bassador  McVeigh  believes  otherwise.  Given 
our  aid,  and  with  the  courage  and  strength 
that  will  come  to  the  Greek  people  and  to 
her  Government,  a  state  of  peace  and  tran¬ 
quility  within  Greece  can  be  established 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  he  em¬ 
phatically  asserts.  With  the  return  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  with  the  return  of 
some  email  degree  of  prosperity,  the  Greek 
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people,  Ambassador  McVeigh  says,  will  be 
amply  able  to  and  will  determine  tor  them¬ 
selves  the  type  of  government  they  choose 
and  desire.  Can  we  do  less  than  to  give  to  this 
people  the  opportunity  to  have  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  will  enable  them 
to  build  their  own  country,  to  make  it  sate 
and  secure  from  the  outside  pressure  which 
everyone  knows  is  bearing  heavily  upon  the 
maintenance  of  any  kind  of  government 
save  one  within  Greece?  Dare  we  profess  to 
believe  in  the  principle  of  sovereignty  and 
integrity  of  small  nations  and  do  less  than 
give  Greece  the  chance  to  mold  her  own 
destiny? 

What  is  the  alternative  if  we  refuse  aid  to 
Greece?  The  collapse  will  come  so  suddenly 
and  swiftly  that  Senators  who  vote  against 
this  aid  will  be  appalled,  for  Greece  has  ab¬ 
solutely  no  chance  against  the  pressure 
from  the  outside  if  we  refuse  the  aid  she  so 
desperately  needs  in  this  fateful  hour. 
These  are  not  alone  my  own  thoughts,  but 
my  utterances  are  based  upon  information 
gathered  and  gleaned  from  every  responsible 
source  at  my  command. 

Now  I  must  pass  on  to  another  subject 
which  I  do  not  like  to  discuss,  one  which  I 
deplore  has  ever  entered  into  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  this  proposal.  It  is  said  that  when 
we  give  aid  to  Turkey  and  Greece  we  pursue 
an  imperialistic  pattern.  These  charges  are 
currently  made  against  us  by  nations  who 
are  opposed  to  our  giving  such  aid.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  propaganda  that  is  hurled  daily 
into  Turkey.  That  we  might  well  expect. 
At  it  I  would  be  neither  shocked  nor  sur¬ 
prised,  but,  Mr.  President,  when  these  self¬ 
same  charges  are  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  when  they  are  made 
in  other  countries  by  men  who  have  held 
high  and  responsible  positions  of  trust  in 
the  United  States,  I  am  not  only  shocked 
and  surprised,  but  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
and  grieved.  I  shall  not  criticize  former  Vice 
President  Henry  Wallace,  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  always  held  the  highest  regard  and  in 
whose  sincerity  and  good  purposes  I  have 
always  believed.  Today  I  shall  neither 
question  his  sincerity  nor  his  purpose.  I 
shall  not  inquire  into  motives.  Those  things 
are  not  for  me  to  determine  about  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  or  any  other  man.  None  of  us  can  look 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  a  man’s  mind  and 
conclude  and  say  what  motives  inspire  any 
course  of  action.  Today  I  shall  grant  to 
every  man  the  right  to  whatever  opinion  he 
may  choose  to  hold  for  himself  and  shall 
not  question  his  purpose  or  his  motive.  But 
when  any  man,  Mr.  President,  says  that  my 
country  pursues  an  imperialistic  course,  that 
statement  I  stoutly  dispute  and  deny.  In 
so  doing,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  to 
rely  upon  my  own  views.  I  am  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  advance  theories,  beliefs,  or  opin¬ 
ions.  I  look  only  to  my  country’s  history.  I 
look  to  the  record  she  has  written  on  the 
page  of  world  affairs,  and,  as  I  look  at  it,  I 
am  not  ashamed.  I  do  not  apologize;  rather 
I  steadfastly  affirm  that  the  record  of  our 
country,  so  far  as  imperialistic  design  and 
purpose  are  concerned,  is  as  clean  and  clear 
as  the  record  any  country  has  ever  written 
or  ever  will  write. 

In  answering  this  charge  of  imperialism, 
I  choose  today  to  use  the  words  of  a  man 
who  was  fighting  the  battles  of  the  common 
man,  the  little  fellow,  long  before  those  who 
now  so  loudly  protest  against  imperialism 
were  known  in  public  life.  This  man  of 
whom  I  speak  wrote  an  article  on  this  very 
subject  which  appears  in  the  March  issue 
of  Harper’s  magazine.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
who  now  advances  this  argument  had  read 
that  article.  Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  many 
times  candidate  for  President  on  the  Social¬ 
ist  ticket  and  who  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  be  called  an  advocate  of 


imperialistic  power  nor  of  aggressive  ad¬ 
vancement  of  capitalism,  has,  in  part,  this  to 
say  in  the  article  to  which  I  referred,  and 
which  is  entitled  "What  is  Right  With  Amer¬ 
ica,”  and  I  quote  from  this  article: 

“I  do  not  retract  my  criticisms  of  American 
foreign  policy  or  lack  of  policy  since  Pearl 
Harbor  when  I  say  that  I  know  no  remote 
historical  parallel  to  the  fact  that  a  Nation 
has  emerged  victorious  in  two  world  wars, 
unequaled  in  economic  and  military  might, 
with  so  little  desire  for  aggressive,  imperial 
power  as  America  has  yet  shown. 

"Consider  the  record.  We  not  only  raised 
and  equipped  enormous  forces  as  they  never 
were  equipped  before,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  fed  our  civilians  on  an  average  better  than 
in  peacetime;  we  also  gave  to  our  allies  in 
lend-lease,  according  to  the  latest  figures, 
fifty  and  a  half  billion  dollars  and  received 
back  less  than  seven  and  a  half  billion  in 
reverse  lend-lease.  Now- — and  here  is  the 
point — our  Government  has  not  demanded  in 
return  either  from  its  former  enemies  or  its 
debtor  associates  any  territory  or  special 
trade  and  economic  concessions.  (Even  the 
Pacific  island  bases  now  in  controversy  are 
only  partially  an  exception  to  this  statement, 
since  they  were  held  by  Japan  only  on  man¬ 
date  or  by  occupation,  and  the  United  States 
has  proposed  some  recognition  of  the  trustee¬ 
ship  of  the  United  Nations.  The  problem 
would  disappear  under  the  universal  national 
disarmament  with  international  supervision 
which  I  have  advocated.) 

"So  far  from  demanding  material  rewards 
for  victory  we  made  a  further  $3,000,000,000 
loan  to  Great  Britain  and  extended  generous 
credits  to  France.  Not  too  graciously  or  ade¬ 
quately  we  have  carried  the  main  burden  of 
allaying  famine.  The  record  is  not  all  that 
the  highest  wisdom  or  the  most  enlightened 
humanity  would  have  dictated,  but  when  in 
history  has  it  been  remotely  paralleled  by 
any  tribe,  state,  or  nation  in  ancient,  medie¬ 
val,  or  modern  times? 

“It  was  not  thus  that  mighty  powers  from 
ancient  Rome  to  modern  Britain  and  France 
gathered  and  held  their  empires.  It  is  not 
thus  that  the  Soviet  dictatorship  has  utilized 
victory.  On  the  contrary,  Stalin  has  annexed 
some  270,000  square  miles  of  territory,  mostly 
at  the  expense  of  nations  with  which  he  had 
treaties  of  nonaggression;  established  his  rule 
through  puppet  states  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
boundaries  of  Greece  and  the  Adriatic  Sea; 
quartered  his  armies  on  starving  peoples; 
stripped  them  of  machinery;  extorted  more 
than  the  Czar’s  imperial  ‘rights’  in  Man¬ 
churia;  and  taken  from  this  territory  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  machinery  nec¬ 
essary  to  any  recovery  of  Chinese  economy. 

“Nor  is  this  all.  We  carried  through  our 
promise  of  independence  to  the  Philippines 
and  seem  likely  to  correct  the  just  grievances 
of  Filipinos  at  the  conduct  of  American 
troops  still  quartered  in  unnecessary  num¬ 
bers  in  the  islands.  In  Japan  MacArthur 
enjoys  a  respect  and  popularity  heretofore 
unheard  of  in  the  temporary  rule  of  a  con¬ 
queror  over  a  defeated  foe. 

“After  the  First  World  War  America 
showed  a  similar  disinclination  to  aggressive 
imperialism,  but  also  in  disappointment 
over  the  results  of  the  war  it  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  responsibility  of  membership  in 
the  League  of  Nations.  After  World  War  II 
there  was  no  such  attempt  at  isolation. 
America  fostered  and'joined  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  all  its  subsidiaries.  Our  Senate 
ratified  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement. 
Most  remarkable  of  all,  our  Government 
voluntarily  proposed  to  turn  over  to  a  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  international  authority  its 
temporary  monopoly  of  atomic  energy,  the 
greatest  physical  force  in  the  world.  Say,  if 
you  will,  and  so  I  do,  that  we  ought  also  to 
have  suspended  the  making  of  bombs,  and 
that  our  action  is  only  what  wisdom  dictates. 


So  rare  is  such  wisdom  in  politics  that  it 
should  count  as  unprecedented  virtue. 
There  was  never,  of  course,  a  situation  re¬ 
motely  like  our  monopoly  of  atomic  energy, 
but  I  could  safely  offer  a  reward  far  beyond 
my  ability  to  pay  for  a  citation  of  any  ac¬ 
tion  by  any  other  nation  since  the  dim  dawn 
of  history  which  might  have  suggested  such 
a- sharing  of  power.” 

Thus  does  Mr.  Thomas  answer  the  charge 
of  imperialism  laid  against  our  country  by 
both  the  Soviet  Government  and  some 
statesmen  of  America.  With  this  quotation 
I  might  well  conclude,  but  to  it  I  must  add 
and  I  do  it  without  boasting  but  simply 
from  a  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  to  Amer¬ 
ica  and  her  people.  True  it  is  we  have  had 
some  lapses  in  our  dealings  with  other  na- 
'tions,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  of 
minor  character. 

While  we  did  fail  to  ratify  the  League  of 
Nations  and  we  did  more  than  once  refuse 
to  adhere  to  the  International  Court,  and  we 
did,  following  the  last  war,  withdraw  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  for  which  follies  and 
mistakes  we  have  paid  a  terrible  price,  never¬ 
theless  the  purpose  of  America  has  been  only 
to  live  in  a  world  of  order,  one  of  peace  and 
not  of  war.  We  have  no  designs  upon  any 
nation  or  upon  any  people.  If  permitted,  we 
can  live  at  peace  in  a  world  where  every  na¬ 
tion  determines  for  itself  its  own  form  of 
government,  whether  that  form  be  demo¬ 
cratic,  republican,  monarchial,  or  commu¬ 
nistic.  I  repeat,  if  permitted,  we  can  and 
will  live  in  that  kind  of  world  and  live  in 
peace  with  all  nations  everywhere.  It  was  for 
that  purpose  that  we  fought  in  two  world 
wars.  It  was  to  achieve  that  objective  that 
we  took  the  lead  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  that 
more  than  any  other  nation,  perhaps,  we 
sponsored  the  charter  adopted  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  We  have  passed  the  necessary  legis¬ 
lation  to  implement  an  international  police 
force;  we  have  adhered  to  an  international 
court  of  law.  Some  of  us  are  now  willing  to 
give  to  that  court  compulsory  jurisdiction. 
And,  if  the  other  nations  of  the  world  will 
Join  with  us,  we  will  resolve  every  difference 
by  arbitration,  by  submission  to  a  court  of 
law  or  by  amicable  decision.  We  have  offered 
to  set  up  an  international  control  for  the 
atomic  bomb  and  are  more  than  willing  to 
forego  the  use  of  that  terrible  weapon,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  we  may  be  made  safe  and 
secure  against  its  use  by  other  nations  against 
us. 

We  do  not  like  to  boast  of  our  wealth  and 
should  not  do  so,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  contributing  more  financial  aid  to  the 
distressed  peoples  of  all  the  world  than  any 
other  nation.  In  honesty  and  in  good  faith 
if  complete  disarmament  of  all  nations  can 
be  provided  and  all  the  world  be  made  secure 
against  any  attack  by  an  aggressor  nation, 
the  United  States  will  not  fall  behind  any 
nation  in  the  world,  in  providing  whatever 
means  are  necessary  to  achieve  this  great 
aim.  We  will  this  day  adopt  the  amendment 
to  the  legislation,  offering  to  place  with  the 
United  Nations  the  full  responsibility,  the 
full  program  of  carrying  out  the  promised  aid 
to  Turkey  and  Greece  whenever  that  organ¬ 
ization  can  carry  that  responsibility  and 
burden. 

To  show  our  good  faith  we  have  offered 
to  and  will  waive  any  right  of  veto,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  step  of  which  I  am  proud.  I  am 
proud  of  its  author,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  thought,  proud  of  our  commit¬ 
tee  which  adopted  it,  and  equally  proud  of 
the  Congress  which  will  incorporate  that 
great  gesture  into  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  earnestly. 
With  100  percent  of  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  I  have  but  one  wish  and  one  desire,  and 
that  is  to  live  in  a  world  of  peace,  where 
each  nation,  no  matter  what  may  be  its 
strength  or  its  size,  may  determine  its  own 
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way  of  life,  that  the  terror  and  horror  and 
fear  of  war  may  be  eliminated  from  the 
world,  that  law  and  order  be  substituted 
instead  of  the  rule  of  force  and  might,  that 
peoples  and  nations  may  live  together  In 
one  true  brotherhood,  cemented  and  bound 
together  by  ties  of  friendship,  good  will, 
peace,  and  understanding. 

Such  a  world,  Mr.  President,  can  be  ac¬ 
complished.  To  achieve  it,  I  would  gladly 
reach  out  the  hand  of  friendship  from  our 
own  country  across  the  vast  expanses  of 
space  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  gladly  sit 
down  with  them  and  say:  With  you  and  the 
other  great  powers  of  the  world  we  will 
bring  about  a  world  which  will  not  be  the 
tragedy  of  our  generation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  be  a  sublime  drama  in  which  all  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  men  of  good  will 
can  be  realized.  Mr.  President,  it  is  eternally 
true  that  there  is  room  in  the  world  for  all 
of  us.  There  is  room  for  understanding, 
growth,  and  development.  There  is  not 
room  for  hatred,  for  fear,  for  dispute,  for 
discord,  or  for  war.  By  working  together 
earnestly  and  honestly,  all  differences  and 
disputes  can  be  removed  and  dissipated. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  issue  squarely  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  writing  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  April  1. 

“Thus  intervention  in  the  Middle  East  is 
one  of  the  means  to  an  end.  It  is  a  stra¬ 
tegic  operation  to  check  and  reduce  Soviet 
military  expansion.  Its  complement  is  a 
comprehensive  political  and  economic  op¬ 
eration  to  release  Europe  so  that  it  may 
unite,  and  to  help  finance  Europe  so  that  it 
may  recover. 

“This  is  a  policy  of  which  the  risks  and 
the  costs  are  large.  But  they  can  be  borne 
because  the  policy  itself  is  directed  without 
obscurity  or  equivocation  to  a  settlement 
in  which  the  vital  interests  of  all  are  recog¬ 
nized,  the  security  of  all,  including  Russia, 
established. 

“The  alternative  is  a  stalemate  and  in¬ 
creasing  chaos,  rising  tension  and  animosity, 
and  in  the  end  civil  strife  and  a  catastrophic 
world  war.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKel- 
lar]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  after 
very  careful  thought  and  deliberation, 
and  after  giving  the  pending  bill  as  much 
study  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  devote 
to  it,  I  have  concluded  to  vote  against  the 
bill  giving  $400,000,000  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  at  this  time,  and  changing  our 
long-established  foreign  policy  of  not 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations. 

I  shall  make  only  a  short  speech,  and 
shall  content  myself  largely  with  merely 
summing  up  my  reasons  for  my  vote. 

First,  Mr.  President — and  this  will  be 
surprising  news  to  a  great  many — we 
have  not  the  money  with  which  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  this  plan.  I  repeat,  we  have 
not  the  money  with  which  to  embark 
upon  the  proposed  plan.  Whatever  sur¬ 
plus  money  we  have  had  in  days  gone 
by  we  have  long  since  expended,  includ¬ 
ing  a  comparatively  small  proportion  in 
carrying  on  World  War  I,  and  a  simply 
enormous  proportion  in  carrying  on 
World  War  II,  and  thereafter  giving 
lavishly  to  every  nation  asking  for 
enormous  sums  of  money,  aggregating, 
I  am  advised,  in  lend-lease  and  UNRRA, 
$55,000,000,000,  giving  away  in  lend- 


lease  and  UNRRA  $55,000,000,000  for  the 
protection  of  our  own  Government,  of 
our  own  people. 

I  am  here  talking  in  favor  of  America 
today;  not  in  favor  of  other  nations.  I 
took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  and  that  is  what 
I  propose  to  do.  This  $55,000,000,000 
was  appropriated  for  the  protection  of 
our  Government  and  our  own  people, 
and  of  our  own  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness.  We  must  put  a  stop  to  the  lavish 
generosity  we  have  been  engaged  in  to¬ 
ward  our  neighboring  nations  since  the 
close  of  the  great  war. 

The  United  States  Government  today 
owes  $257,847,453,151.15,  to  be  exact,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  figures.  This  is  the 
greatest  debt  ever  owed  by  any  nation 
in  the  world’s  history,  and  probably  a 
greater  debt  than  is  owed  by  all  the  going 
nations  of  the  world  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  let 
me  say  that  there  are  two  things  impera¬ 
tively  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  do  during  the  course  of  the  present 
Congress.  First,  we  must  cut  down  ex¬ 
penditures  and  appropriations  so  that 
beginning  July  1  we  will  live  within  our 
means.  Second,  we  must  begin,  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  next,  pay¬ 
ing  on  this  $257,000,000,000  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  arrange  to  continue  reasonable 
payments  until  the  debt  is  not  dan¬ 
gerously  large. 

To  my  mind — and  I  ask  Senators  to 
listen  especially  to  this — it  is  a  thousand 
times  more  important  for  us  to  make 
and  to  live  up  to  those  two  policies  than 
it  is  to  continue  to  give  bounties  to  other 
nations,  or  to  establish  a  new  policy  of 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
other  nation. 

To  attain  these  ends,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
I  am  doing  my  best  to  cut  down  every 
appropriation  consistent  with  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  so  that  we  can  begin  to  live 
within  our  means  and  begin  to  pay  on  the 
stupendous  national  debt. 

My  first  reason  for  voting  against  the 
pending  bill,  therefore,  is  that  we  are  not 
in  a  financial  position  to  make  this  great 
change  in  our  foreign  policy  and  enter 
upon  a  new  program  of  giving  great  sums 
of  money  to  other  nations. 

Let  me  digress  here  long  enough  to  say 
that  we  have  indulged  in  two  giving  ac¬ 
tivities  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
war.  One  was  lend-lease,  the  other  was 
UNRRA,  and  the  Congress  has  abolished 
both,  in  one  way  or  another.  Now  here  is 
a  third  attempt  to  establish  another  giv¬ 
ing  proposal. 

As  certainly  as  that  the  sun  shines  in 
the  heavens,  if  we  begin  this  new  policy 
of  interference  in  other  nations’  local  af¬ 
fairs,  accompanied  by  rich  gifts  of  money 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  will  soon  be 
called  upon  by  practically  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  them. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
not  the  money  with  which  to  indulge  in 
such  prodigality. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  must  not 
enter  upon  a  career  of  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment’s  old  foreign  policy  of  not  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  internal  affairs  of  other  na¬ 


tions  is  too  just  a  policy,  too  fine  a  policy, 
too  honest  a  policy,  too  successful  a  pol¬ 
icy,  too  profitable  a  policy,  too  tried-and- 
true  a  policy  to  be  forsaken  at  this  time, 
when  we  are  now  at  the  very  zenith  of 
success  in  our  history. 

Such  a  change  cannot  be  productive  of 
permanent  good  to  those  upon  whom  we 
bestow  these  rich  gifts,  and  it  cannot 
have  any  other  result  on  us  except  to 
create  trouble  and  perhaps  to  lead  us 
into  war. 

Third,  President  Truman  has  very  out¬ 
spokenly  and  fairly  announced  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  making  this  change  in  American 
foreign  policy,  and  he  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  being  outspoken  and  frank 
about  it.  That  he  honestly  and  sincerely 
believes  it  will  be  best  in  the  future  for 
our  country,  as  well  as  for  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  perhaps  other  nations,  I 
have  not  a  doubt.  But,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  believe  with  the  President  that 
we  should  make  this  change  in  our  for¬ 
eign  policy,  even  if  we  were  able  to  make 
donations  to  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  and  were  financially  able  to  con¬ 
script  our  young  men — for  that  is  what 
it  is  going  to  mean — for  army  service, 
and  perhaps  go  to  war  in  carrying  out 
such  a  policy.  I  still  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  a  part  of  our  duty  or  within  our 
province  or  within  the  limits  of  our  form 
of  government  to  make  donations  to  the 
various  governments  of  the  world  and  to 
set  up  our  Army  or  Navy  in  order  to  give 
them  a  better  or  more  secure  govern¬ 
ment.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  such  a 
change  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  not  the  money  to  make  such  a 
change. 

Fourth,  some  say  the  President’s  rea¬ 
son  for  changing  this  foreign  policy  and 
for  going  to*the  aid  of  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  at  this  time  with  large  sums  of  money 
is  that  he  fears  that  Communist  Russia 
is  getting  ready  to  move  over  and  take 
Greece  and  Turkey  in,  as  Russia  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  in  many  other  countries 
near  her;  that  she  will  then  have  an  open 
southern  seaway  from  the  Black  Sea 
through  the  Dardanelles  and  out  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  then  out  to  the 
oceans  to  the  world;  and  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  thinks  this  would  be  unwise  and 
hurtful  to  all  the  world  except  Russia. 

Fifth,  Mr.  President,  heaven  knows — 
and  I  could  call  on  the  Senate  to  approve 
what  I  say — heaven  knows  that  I  do  not 
want  to  help  Russia  or  the  Russian  Com¬ 
munist  form  of  government.  I  am  ut¬ 
terly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  doing 
anything  that  would  help  communism  or 
a  government  of  Communists. 

I  especially  oppose  the  present  Rus¬ 
sian  Government.  It  is  the  most  despotic 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
it  is  the  most  ungrateful  government  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  and 
is  most  ambitious  to  extend  not  only  its 
territories  but  its  communistic  influence 
and  to  extend  its  power  over  other  na¬ 
tions. 

A  few  years  ago  Germany  had  over¬ 
run  the  main  portion  of  Russia.  She 
had  defeated  the  Russian  armies  and  had 
taken  over  European  Russia.  She  had 
driven  the  Russian  armies  beyond  the 
Caspian  Sea,  as  we  all  recall. 
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Under  President  Roosevelt  the  United 
States  went  to  the  succor  of  Russia  and 
sent  arms  and  ammunition,  funds, 
clothes,  ships,  and  materials  of  all  kinds 
all  the  way  around  by  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  for  the  help  of  the 
Russian  Army  and  at  enormous  expense 
saved  that  army  and  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  the  then  victorious  Hit¬ 
ler.  Whether  it  was  wise  to  have  done 
so  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Bad  as  Ger¬ 
many  was  under  Hitler,  I  very  seriously 
doubt,  whether  the  present  Russian 
oligarchy  is  much  better.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  since  and  before  the  war,  Russia 
had  taken  over  in  addition  to  her  Euro¬ 
pean  territory,  Finland,  Poland,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Albania,  and 
perhaps  other  smaller  territories — the 
very  cream  and  heart  of  Europe — and 
all  are  now  attached  to  Russia.  She 
was  enabled  to  do  all  this  and  establish 
her  present  strong  government  only  by 
the  help  and  aid  of  America,  whom  she 
now  despises  and  with  whom  she  agrees 
on  nothing. 

I  believe  Russia  admits  she  owes  us  ap¬ 
proximately  $11,000,000,000  of  lend-lease, 
and,  including  UNRRA,  some  $2,000,- 
000,000  more.  But  in  all  the  long  nego¬ 
tiations  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  war  and  in  all  the  various  meetings 
which  have  occurred,  there  has  never 
been  a  suggestion  from  Russia  to  the 
effect  that  she  has  returning  the  money 
we  had  expended  and  given  to  her  to 
save  her  from  the  German  attack  or  that 
she  intended  to  return  us  the  money. 
Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  any  suggestion 
of  that  kind  from  Russia?  In  my  own 
judgment  she  will  never  pay  it  back. 
She  has  demanded  the  lion’s  share  of 
everything  since  the  war,  has  actually 
taken  to  herself  more  than  all  the  other 
nations  put  together,  apparently  with 
our  consent  and  certainly  without  our 
protest.  She  has  taken  probably  two- 
fifths  of  Germany,  of  the  very  best  of 
Germany,  and  we  are  told  on  good  au¬ 
thority  that  she  has  robbed  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  her  division  of  practically 
everything  they  had.  Nor  has  she  said 
anything  about  giving  back  any  of  the 
vast  territories  she  has  acquired  from 
Germany  or  others,  or  about  setting  any 
of  them  free. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  allot  the  Senator  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  Russia  is  apparently  op¬ 
posed  to  agreeing  to  a  peace  with  us  or 
anyone  else,  and  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  our  splendid  Secretary  of  State, 
General  Marshall  and  other  excellent 
representatives  associated  with  him  are, 
pitting  around  at  Moscow,  begging  for  a 
fair  peace  and  receiving  not  an  encour¬ 
aging  word.  Secretary  Marshall  was  in 
Moscow  some  6  weeks  without  ever  seeing 
Stalin,  and  when  he  did  see  him  he  ap¬ 
parently  received  no  encouragement  from 
ilim.  In  my  humble  judgment,  President 
Truman  is  making  a  great  mistake  in 
keeping  Secretary  Marshall  in  Moscow 


under  these  circumstances.  I  sincerely 
and  prayerfully  hope  he  will  soon  recall 
him,  and  our  representatives  with  him. 
I  am  sorry  they  were  ever  sent  there. 
They  must  be  working  under  the  most 
humiliating  and  mortifying  circum¬ 
stances.  Therefore  it  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  that  when  I  vote  against  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  this  money,  this  $400,000,000  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  vote  against 
changing  our  foreign  policy  in  respect 
to  such  cases,  it  is  not  because  of  any 
sympathy  whatsoever  that  I  have  for 
Russia,  or  the  Communist  government. 
In  thus  voting  I  feel  that  my  first  duty 
is  to  America  and  not  to  Greece  or  Tur¬ 
key  or  any  other  nation. 

Mr.  President,  my  sixth  reason  for  vot¬ 
ing  against  this  bill  is  that  we  are  ignor¬ 
ing  the  lessons  of  history — and  I  want 
to  call  the  Senate’s  attention  particu¬ 
larly  to  this — and  especially  of  recent 
history,  if  we  take  this  course.  In  this 
connection  I  want  to  discuss  some  of  the 
large  indebtednesses  of  the  world. 

The  facts  of  history  demonstrate  that 
all  governments,  except  our  own,  which 
have  inordinately  built  up  and  increased 
their  foreign  indebtedness  have  failed. 

Italy  and  her  colonies,  now  all  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  at  the  end  of  the  war  owed 
$34,228,483,000. 

Japan  and  her  empire  at  the  end  of 
the  last  war  owed  $39,848,990,000. 

Germany  upon  her  late  demise  owed 
the  astonishing  sum  of  $138,847,960,000. 

In  like  manner,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  France 
and  her  colonies  is  $35,452,752,000,  and 
France  has  slipped,  and  is  slipping, 
financially  in  a  tremendous  way. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  British  Commonwealth  is 
$133,464,434,000.  We  see  Great  Britain 
no  longer  moving  forward  and  in  the 
lead  of  the  great  nations,  but  rather  we 
see  her  seeking  to  get  from  under  the 
many  burdens  which  she  has  been  car¬ 
rying. 

Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  see,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  bonded  indebtedness,  as 
above  set  out,  of  these  former  great  na¬ 
tions,  when  compared  to  our  own  bonded 
indebtedness  of  $257,847,453,151.15,  and 
especially  when  compared  to  the  assets 
or  wealth  of  each  of  those  countries  to 
our  own  assets  or  wealth,  tells  a  remark¬ 
able  story. 

These  figures  make  the  danger  per¬ 
fectly  plain  to  any  nation  with  a  great 
bonded  indebtedness  like  ours.  They 
stare  us  in  the  face  and  show  us  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  our  not  following  the 
fiscal  example  of  these  former  great  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world. 

These  figures  show  us  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  we  must  live 
within  our  means,  spend  not  more  money 
than  we  receive  in  income,  and  that  we 
must  take  immediate  steps  to  reduce  our 
enormous  indebtedness. 

They  show  beyond  the  question  of  a 
doubt  that  we  must  decrease  our  bonded 
Indebtedness  rather  than  enter  new  en¬ 
terprises  or  increase  it  a  single  cent. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  Germany, 
Italy  and  her  colonies,  and  the  Japanese 
Empire,  together  amount  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  $212,224,443,000.  Their 


bonded  indebtedness,  as  we  all  know,  has 
little  or  no  value.  We  must  not  follow 
the  example  of  these  other  nations,  and 
we  must  not  adopt  any  new  policy  that 
will  increase  our  bonded  indebtedness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  a  few  more  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSON'  of  Colorado.  I  yield 
five  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  more. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  As  my  seventh 
point  I  want  to  call  the  especial  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Russia.  I  want  to  compare  them. 
According  to  the  best  figures  available, 
our  indebtedness,  as  I  have  said  before, 
is  $257,846,453,151.15. 

It  has  been  rather  difficult  to  obtain  the 
figures  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
Russia,  but  from  the  best  sources  I  could 
consult  I  find  that  the  Russian  bonded 
indebtedness  is  only  $27,985,461,000 — as 
compared  to  our  bonded  indebtedness  of 
more  than  $257,000,000,000.  It  is  true 
that  Russia  owes  us  $13,000,000,000  by 
way  of  lend-lease  and  UNRRA,  but  she  is 
not  going  to  pay  it.  Everyone  knows  she 
is  not  going  to  pay  it.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  owes  $257,000,000,000. 
Russia,  a  great  nation,  with  all  the  new 
territory  which  has  accrued  to  her,  has 
a  bonded  indebtedness  of  only  $27,000,- 
000,000. 

We  must  remember  also,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  Russia  has  in  addition  to  her 
own  territory  taken  over  at  least  two- 
fifths  of  Germany,  all  of  Poland,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Bulgaria,  Albania  and  today  is 
mania,  Bulgaria,  Albania  and  today  is 
snatching  at  Austria,  and  perhaps  other 
smaller  and  richer  territories.  Under 
these  financial  and  political  situations  in 
the  world,  and  especially  with  these  great 
accessions  of  territory  and  wealth  to 
Russia,  we  must  not  put  ourselves  at  a 
disadvantage  by  the  reckless  giving  of  our 
wealth  to  others.  Such  giving,  as  we 
have  all  seen,  is  wholly  unappreciated 
and  may  bring  about  our  great  misfor¬ 
tune. 

Suppose  we  had  a  contest  with  Russia. 
I  believe  we  could  win.  But  when  she 
owes  in  the  neighborhood  of  only  $28,- 
000,000,000  not  including  her  lend-lease 
indebtedness  to  us,  and  we  owe  $257,- 
846,543,151.15,  what  a  fight  we  would 
have. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  embark  upon  the  new  policy 
proposed  in  the  bill  and  we  should  not 
take  further  chances. 

I  am  against  this  bill  because  I  believe 
its  effects  will  be  extremely  hurtful  to 
our  country  and  to  our  Government  and 
to  our  Constitution.  When  I  became  a 
Senator  I  took  an  oath  of  office  to  uphold 
our  Constitution  and  our  Government 
and  our  country.  I  have  tried  to  keep 
that  oath,  Mr.  President,  until  now  and 
so  long  as  I  am  a  part  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  I  shall  continue  to  try  to  keep  that 
oath. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  American 
bonds  are  owned  almost  entirely  by  her 
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own  people;  our  material  wealth  is 
large  and  our  capacity  to  produce  more 
is  almost  unlimited.  Fortunately,  in 
case  of  attack  we  are  well  located  geo¬ 
graphically  for  defense;  and,  fortu¬ 
nately,  at  present  in  any  event  we  still 
retain  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
These  things  make  us  not  afraid,  but  we 
must  not  trifle  with  fortune  and  we  must 
not  take  chances  that  are  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  charged  that 
Henry  A.  Wallace  is  opposed  to  the  bill 
and  therefore  no  man  of  discretion  or 
good  sound  mind  or  ordinary  sense 
should  oppose  the  bill  because  Wallace 
opposes  it.  I  frankly  admit  that  it  may 
be  that  Mr.  Wallace  is  opposed  to  it  and 
it  may  be  that  he  is  opposed  to  it  because 
of  attacks  upon  communism  and  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  Communist  government.  If 
those  are  his  reasons,  of  course,  they  are 
childish  and  senseless.  I  will  not  say 
more,  except  perhaps  I  might  add  that, 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  exceedingly  fool¬ 
ish.  I  have  no  view  of  that  kind  at  all. 

As  before  stated,  I  am  utterly  opposed 
to  the  Russian  Government  and  to  com¬ 
munism  practiced  under  it  and  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  views  of  anyone  who  is  in 
favor  of  the  Russian  Government  or 
communism.  I  am  against  this  bill  for 
entirely  different  reasons,  as  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  point  out.  I  am  against  the 
bill  because  of  its  effect  upon  our  own 
country.  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  we 
do  not  have  the  money  to  give  away. 
Our  Government  is  today  operating  at  a 
loss,  and  we  must  live  within  our  means. 
We  must  begin  the  payment  of  our  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senate  for 
its  attention,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  most  cordially  for  yield¬ 
ing  additional  time  to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  yields  20  min¬ 
utes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Ball], 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sup¬ 
porting  the  bill. 

Much  has  been  made  here  of  the  charge 
that  we  are  bypassing  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  that  our  action  here  will  de¬ 
stroy  it.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  when  he  made  his 
opening  statement  on  the  bill,  disposed 
of  that  charge  completely. 

The  United  Nations  is  in  no  position 
and  is  not  organized  today  to  do  the  job 
which  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  even  if  it 
were  functioning,  it  would  probably  be 
very  difficult  for  the  United  Nations  to 
deal  with  this  particular  type  of  fifth 
column  aggression  so  long  as  Russia  uses 
the  veto  in  that  organization  the  way  she 
has  been  using  it. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better 
if  our  Government  had  informed  the 
United  Nations  first  of  what  we  intended 
to  do,  and  consulted  perhaps  with  its 
leaders.  But  that  is  water  over  the  dam, 
and  I  think  the  amendments  inserted  in 
the  bill  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  to 
our  own  people  and  to  the  whole  world 
that  we  intend  no  slight  to  the  United 
Nations;  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
abide  by  its  judgment;  that  we  even 
waive  the  veto  in  giving  the  Security 
Council  the  right  to  terminate  this  as¬ 


sistance  any  time  the  Security  Council 
is  willing  to  take  over  the  job  itself. 

But  speaking  of  the  United  Nations  as 
one  who  has  always  supported  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  for  peace,  I  believe 
that  sooner  or  later  we  and  the  other 
democratic  peoples  will  have  to  face 
squarely  the  issue  which  has  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  United  Nations  and  deter¬ 
mine  whether  we  want  to  go  on  with 
an  organization  designed  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  world  but  which  is  virtually 
impotent  to  enforce  peace  against  ag¬ 
gression,  or  indirect  aggression,  by  a 
great  power  because  of  the  use  made  by 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  veto,  or 
whether  we  will  either  force  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  veto  in  practice,  or  in  the 
Charter  itself,  and  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  then  proceed  to  organize  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  who  really  want  peace 
and  want  an  organization  which  can 
keep  the  peace,  and  let  those  who  insist 
on  using  the  veto,  not  as  an  instrument 
of  unity  among  the  great  powers,  but  as 
an  instrument  of  unilateral  obstruction, 
go  by  themselves.  I  am  afraid  if  Rus¬ 
sia  continues  to  use  the  veto  as  she  has 
used  it  in  the  past,  as  an  instrument  of 
obstruction,  that  the  people  of  the  world 
will  be  fooled  into  thinking  that  the 
United  Nations  can  maintain  peace,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  completely  im¬ 
potent  to  attain  such  a  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
proposed  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  is  intended  to  give  democracy  to 
the  peoples  of  those  countries.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  only  way  a  people  can  ever  get 
democracy  is  by  going  after  it  and  find¬ 
ing  it  themselves.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  given  to  a  people  from  outside.  It  is 
true  that  our  financial  assistance  may 
help  to  create  an  economic  situation  in 
which  democracy  will  stand  a  better 
chance  than  it  might  otherwise  stand. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  is  im¬ 
perialism,  as  has  been  charged;  but  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  power  politics.  I  would 
define  “imperialism”  as  one  nation  seiz¬ 
ing  power  in  another  country  for  the 
purpose  of  exploitation.  If  spending 
$400,000,000  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  which 
most  of  us  know  we  shall  never  get  back, 
is  exploitation,  then  I  do  not  know  what 
the  word  means.  It  is  not  imperialism, 
but  it  certainly  is  power  politics.  We 
are  using  our  economic  power  to  stop 
Russian  Communist  aggression  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  in  what  we  now 
regard  in  this  foreshortened  world  as  an 
area  vital  to  our  security.  Viewed  in 
that  light,  as  a  measure  to  stop  and  con¬ 
tain  Russian  aggression,  certainly  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  adopt  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson]  and  to 
strike  out  of  this  bill  assistance  to 
Turkey. 

From  all  the  information  we  have,  we 
can  be  relatively  certain  that  Turkey  will 
not  succumb  to  communism.  If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst  and  there  is  a 
struggle  between  the  tyranny  of  Com¬ 
munism  and  the  freedom  of  the  western 
world,  Turkey  w|$L  flight.  Therefore  we 
can  be  sure  that  our  money  spent  there 
will  nQt  be  wasted.  It  is  much  more  of  a 
gambit,  I  believe,  in  Greece,  because  for 


many  decades  the  Greek  people  have 
been  deeply  divided  politically,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
build  a  strong  and  stable  government 
capable  of  resisting  the  indirect,  in¬ 
sidious  fifth-column  aggression  of  Rus¬ 
sian  communism. 

Of  course,  power  politics  always  in¬ 
volves  the  risk  of  war.  If  the  objective 
of  a  nation’s  policy  is  important  enough, 
in  the  final  analysis  it  seems  tc  me  that 
any  nation  must  be  prepared  to  fight  at 
a  certain  point,  or  the  policy  does  not 
mean  very  much.  But,  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  has 
said,  this  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the 
risks  involved  in  this  particular  policy. 
It  is  a  question  of  those  risks  calculated 
against  the  risks  involved  in  doing  noth¬ 
ing.  If  we  should  do  nothing  and  Com¬ 
munists  should  take  over  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  we  have  been  reliably  in¬ 
formed  they  would  do,  and  Greece  should 
become  another  satellite  of  Russia,  like 
Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Poland,  the 
result  would  probably  be  to  topple  over 
Italy  and  perhaps  France,  and  in  the 
final  analysis  all  of  Europe  would  become 
a  part  of  the  Russian  dictatorship.  It 
seems  to  me  absolutely  clear  that  if  that 
should  happen,  the  United  States  would 
be  headed  inevitably  toward  a  war  with 
Russia — a  war  in  which  we  would  fight 
virtually  alone. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  measure 
represents  the  final  cost  if  we  really  fol¬ 
low  through  on  this  policy.  I  believe 
that  each  case  will  be  decided  on  its 
merits,  and  that  we  shall  decide  the  type 
of  action  we  wish  to  take.  However,  if 
we  really  intend  to  stop  Russian  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  where  it  now  is,  we 
must  stop  it  at  other  points  in  the  world 
which  are  vital  to  our  security.  There 
are  a  great  many  such  points.  When  a 
plane  can  fly  around  the  world  in  a  few 
days,  as  was  done  recently,  the  world  is 
foreshortened. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  an  abso¬ 
lutely  new  policy  for  us.  In  the  past 
when  we  have  considered  situations  out¬ 
side  our  own  borders  as  vital  to  our  se¬ 
curity,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  take 
action,  as  we  did  in  Panama,  Cuba,  and 
the  Philippines.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  gone  quite  as  far  as  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  but  the  world 
has  shrunk  a  great  deal  in  the  mean¬ 
time. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
similarity  to  the  lend-lease  bill,  which 
we  passed  in  1941.  I  cannot  help  but 
regard  the  Russian  policy  today  as  almost 
identical  with  that  followed  by  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  middle  1930’s.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  are  following  the  same  type  of  war 
of  nerves,  pressure  an  their  immediate 
neighbors,  bloodless  conquest,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  fifth-column  infiltration.  The 
only  difference  is  that  they  have  a  fifth 
column  in  the  Communist  Party,  which 
is  organized  in  virtually  every  major 
country  in  the  world,  which  is  about  100 
times  as  effective  as  anything  the  Nazis 
ever  had. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  measure  and  lend- 
lease,  which  alined  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  against  Axis  aggression. 
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Is  that  Russian  aggression  is  not  yet  fully 
committed  to  war.  So  far  the  Russians 
are  using  the  war  of  nerves  and  fifth- 
column  tactics.  There  is  hope  that  if 
we  can  contain  Russian  aggression  for 
a  few  decades,  perhaps  they  will  realize 
the  folly  of  trying  to  conquer  the  whole 
free  world,  and  their  policy  will  change. 
Frankly,  I  believe  that  is  our  best  hope, 
if  not  our  only  hope,  of  avoiding  eventual 
war  with  Russia. 

But  if  the  Russian  dictators,  acting 
through  their  own  people  and  through 
their  Communist  Party  fifth  columns 
in  other  countries,  are  determined  not 
to  permit  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
want  to  enjoy  freedom  and  have  their 
own  free  government  instead  of  a  dicta¬ 
torship,  to  have  it  except  at  the  cost  of 
war  with  Russia  or  civil  war,  then,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  headed  for  war  inevi¬ 
tably,  and  nothing  that  we  do  here  today 
can  alter  that  fact. 

But  if  we  pass  this  measure,  if  we  save 
an  independent  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
the  horrible  eventuality  of  a  war  between 
Russia  and  the  western  countries  comes 
about,  at  least  we  shall  fight  with  allies 
at  our  side,  rather  than  alone. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Does  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  contend  for  a  moment 
that  Greece  is  an  independent,  free 
country? 

Mr.  BALL.  No;  I  would  not  say  that 
Greece  is  completely  independent,  but  it 
has  been  so  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  it  was. 

Mr.  BALL.  I  think  Turkey  is  inde¬ 
pendent  and.  free.  I  believe  that  the 
Greek  Government  is  much  closer  to  a 
democratic  government  than  any  other 
country  in  eastern  Europe  among  the 
Russian  satellites. 

It  is  true  that  this  program  will  cost 
Us  $400,000,000  at  a  time  when  we  can  ill 
afford  it.  However,  I  have  sat  in  this 
Chamber  and  seen  passed  a  bill  appropri¬ 
ating  100  times' that  amount — more  than 
$40,000,000,000 — for  the  expenses  of  the 
War  Department  for  1  year  during  a 
world  war.  If  spending  $400,000,000,  or 
10  times  that  amount,  in  this  way  can 
contain  Russian  aggression  and  avoid  a 
third  world  war,  then  I  think  it  is  the 
best  expenditure  of  funds  that  we  can 
make. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  become  a  lit¬ 
tle  tired  of  the  apologists  for  Russia  who 
are  always  telling  us  that  any  firm  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  any 
firm  support  of  the  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  in  which  we  believe,  will  be  regarded 
by  Russia  as  an  unfriendly  act.  They 
become  convinced  that  we  are  planning 
an  aggressive  war  on  Russia  and  that 
our  course  will  make  war  inevitable. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  make  that  kind  of  an  argu¬ 
ment — and  too  many  are  making  it  in 
the  United  States — do  not  give  the  Rus¬ 
sian  dictators  credit  for  very  much  in¬ 
telligence.  Let  us  look  at  the  record. 
What  nation  was  it  which  made  the  deal 
with  Hitler  in  1939  which  started  the 
Second  World  War?  Was  it  the  United 
States?  No,  it  was  Russia.  What  na¬ 
tion  wantonly  attacked  her  neighbor, 


little  Finland,  gobbled  up  the  Baltic 
States  and  held  on  to  half  of  Poland’s 
territory,  all  as  the  partner  of  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many?  That  was  not  the  United  States; 
that  was  Russia.  Which  nation  looted 
Manchuria  and  Austria  of  all  their  fac¬ 
tories,  is  blocking  any  kind  of  a  stable 
government  in  Korea  today,  has  set  up 
its  own  puppet  regimes  in  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia,  and  is  trying 
now  to  overthrow  any  one  opposing  com¬ 
munism  in  Hungary?  What  govern¬ 
ment  was  it  that  attempted  by  almost 
identical  tactics  as  those  being  used  in 
Greece  to  take  over  northern  Iran? 
That  was  not  the  United  States;  that  was 
Russia.  What  nation  has  consistently 
exercised  a  veto  in  the  United  Nations 
to  block  any  constructive  action?  Again, 
not  the  United  States;  it  is  Russia.  Rus¬ 
sia  is  the  one  great  power,  except  China, 
which  got  Formosa  and  Manchuria, 
which  has  gained  any  real  territorial 
aggrandizement  out  of  this  war. 

What  did  the  United  States  get?  A 
few  barren  islands  out  in  the  Pacific  for 
which  our  Marine  Corps  paid  very  heav¬ 
ily.  Even  so,  I  think  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  would  be  glad 
to  turn  them  over  to  an  international 
organization  as  international  bases  to 
maintain  peace  if  we  had  the  kind  of  an 
organization  which  could  use  them. 

No,  Mr.  President;  international  co¬ 
operation  and  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  good  faith  are  not  a  one-way 
street,  but  a  two-way  street.  Any  time 
Russia  wants  to  convince  the  United 
States  that  she  really  wants  peace  with 
justice,  not  peace  at  her  own  terms  or 
at  “any  price”  for  us,  she  can  do  so  very 
easily  by  disgorging  some  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  she  has  grabbed  during  the  war,  by 
liberating  some  of  the  peoples  she  has 
enslaved  in  the  war. 

This  debate  has  shown  very  clearly 
how  distasteful  to  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  is  even  this  minor  ven¬ 
ture  into  power  politics.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  power  politics  is  the  only  way  we 
can  stop  Russian  aggression  with  some 
hope  of  avoiding  a  third  world  war, 
then  I  am  in  favor  of  power  politics,  and 
I  am  most  certainly  in  favor  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $400,000,000  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Does  the  Senator  feel, 
with  me,  that  what  we  are  really  doing 
in  the  last  analysis  in  passing  this  legis¬ 
lation  today  is  to  put  a  sign  up  over  the 
borders  of  Greece  and  Turkey  which,  in 
effect,  says  to  Russia,  “Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther?” 

Mr.  BALL.  That  is  my  interpretation. 
I  think  we  are  telling  the  world  that  any 
further  aggression  in  that  particular 
area  means  trouble  with  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  so  interpret  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  now 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  vote  against  this  Greece-Turkey 
gift-loan  bill  just  as  I  voted  against  the 
British  gift-loan  bill.  I  believe  my  posi¬ 
tion  is  well  taken  Because  I  am  standing 


on  the  same  principles  approved  and  laid 
down  by  our  first  President,  George 
Washington,  in  his  immortal  Farewell 
Address.  Here  are  some  warnings  and 
some  advice  handed  down  by  him  to  pos¬ 
terity  in  that  memorable  document: 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard 
to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So 
far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good 
faith.  Here  let  us  stop. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  in¬ 
fluence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow 
citizens),  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people 
ought  to  be  constantly  awake:  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of 
republican  government.  But  that  jealousy, 
to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial,  else  it  be¬ 
comes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence 
to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defense  against  it. 
Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation 
and  excessive  dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the 
arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may 
be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more,  from 
the  obligation  which  justice  and  humanity 
impose  on  every  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it 
is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  re¬ 
lations  of  peace  and  amity  toward  other 
nations. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all 
nations:  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  con¬ 
duct,  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not 
equally  enjoin  It?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a 
free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period, 
a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  mag¬ 
nanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  Justice  and 
benevolence. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  in  giving 
consideration  to  President  Washington’s 
Farewell  Address  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  in  this  address  that  he  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection.  By  placing  himself  in 
that  position  nobody  can  truthfully 
charge  that  he  was  looking  to  the  next 
election  instead  of  looking  after  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

In  addition  to  opposing  this  Greece- 
Turkey  gift-loan  because  of  the  advice 
and  warnings  given  to  posterity  by  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  I  oppose  it  also 
because  George  Washington  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  gave  us  something  stronger  than 
advice  and  warnings.  They  gave  us  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and, 
Mr.  President,  every  elected  public  of¬ 
ficial  since  its  adoption  has  taken  a 
sacred  oath,  under  God,  to  support  and 
defend  that  Constitution.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  fail  to  find  any  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  per¬ 
mitting  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to 
authorize  any  of  their  public  officials  to 
tax  the  citizens,  or  borrow  money  on  the 
taxpayers’  credit,  and  lend  or  give  away 
the  proceeds  to  any  foreign  nation. 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  Greece-Turkey 
gift-loan  bill,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
have  no  constitutional  authority  to  do  so. 
If  I  had  the  constitutional  authority  to 
vote  this  $400,000,000  away,  I  would  not 
do  it,  because  I  am  opposed  to  the  spend¬ 
ing  spree  this  Government  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  for  the  past  14  or  15  years. 
During  this  spending  spree  the  New  Deal 
dynasty  has,  by  legislation  and  Executive 
orders,  tax-sapped  the  earnings  of  our 
people  to  almost  the  vanishing  point  and 
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gotten  rid  of  every  dollar  of  that  tax 
money,  and  on  top  of  that  has  borrowed 
against  the  credit  of  this  and  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  taxpayers  around  $260,000,- 
000,000  and  gotten  rid  of  every  dollar  of 
that  borrowed  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  taxing, 
spending,  borrowing,  and  lending  pro¬ 
gram  has  led  our  Nation  to  the  brink  of 
economic  disaster,  and  unless  we  stop  it 
now,  turn  right-about  face  immediately, 
and  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction 
rapidly,  we  will  go  over  the  brink  of 
economic  disaster  and  land  squarely  in 
the  bottomless  pit  of  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  governmental  chaos. 

And  again,  Mr.  President,  in  viewing 
reckless  spending,  excessive  borrowing, 
and  crushing  public  debt  as  dangerous 
and  threatening  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation,  I  find  myself  in  company  with 
the  good  and  sound  philosophy  of  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Washington.  In  that  same 
Farewell  Address  he  gave  the  following 
advice  and  warning: 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  spar¬ 
ingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions  of  ex¬ 
pense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  remember¬ 
ing,  also,  that  timely  disbursements,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  danger,  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it;  avoiding 
likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only 
by  shunning  occasions  of  expense  but  by 
vigorous  exertions,  in  time  of  peace,  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars 
may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which 
we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belong  to  your  representa¬ 
tives,  but  it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion 
should  cooperate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  my 
reasons  for  opposing  this  Greece-Turkey 
gift-loan  bill.  My  opposition  as  ex¬ 
pressed  so  far  is  based  on  one  little  sen¬ 
tence  of  25  words,  tucked  away  in  sec¬ 
tion  4,  paragraph  b,  reading  as  follows: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $400,- 
000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

That  one  sentence,  Mr.  President,  con¬ 
stitutes  about  the  only  real  meat  there  is 
in  the  bill  that  can  be  intelligently  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  rest  of  the  bill  consists 
largely  of  implications,  suppositions,  and 
theoretical  ifs,  ands,  and  buts,  with  a 
few  whereases  thrown  in  for  embellish¬ 
ment.  After  listening  to  and  reading 
much  discussion,  pro  and  con,  I  gather 
the  impression  that  there  is  some  hidden 
motive  and  altruistic  objective  involved 
in  the  plan.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
intelligently  discuss  any  subject  which  is 
as  elusive  as  an  implication  or  supposi¬ 
tion,  but  I  shall  attempt  to  perform  this 
difficult  task  in  order  to  try  to  make  my 
position  clearly  understood. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  implications 
suggested  is  that  the  plan  contained  in 
this  bill  pretends  to  counteract  commu¬ 
nism  abroad,  and  prevent  its  spread. 
Nobody  has  a  better  long-time  record 
th'an  I  have  for  opposing  communism 
and  all  other  foreign  “isms.”  I  have 
fought  this  menace  ever  since,  and  long 
before,  I  came  to  this  Senate.  I  am  not 
only  in  favor  of  eradicating  communism 
in  foreign  lands,  but  I  am  more  particu¬ 
larly  and  more  insistently  in  favor  of 
eradicating  communism  in  our  own  Na¬ 


tion,  and  especially  running  all  the 
Communists,  fellow  travelers,  and  com¬ 
munistic  sympathizers  out  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  bureaus  and  departments  right  here 
in  Washington.  While  we  are  about  it, 
I  also  favor  repeal  of  all  communistic 
legislation  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
statute  books  of  our  Government  during 
the  past  14  or  15  years.  I  am  in  favor 
of  cleaning  up  our  own  Government 
first,  and  making  such  a  shining  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  own  Government,  that  for¬ 
eigners  will  have  more  confidence  in  our 
sincerity  of  purpose  when  we  talk  about 
attempting  to  rid  other  countries  of 
communism. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  communism 
abolished  everywhere  on  earth,  but 
when  the  plan  which  is  proposed  to 
abolish  communism  is  the  identical  plan 
that  brings  on  communism,  I  do  not  care 
to  adopt  it.  The  plan  proposed  in  the 
pending  bill  undertakes  to  abolish  com¬ 
munism  by  borrowing  $400,000,000,  in¬ 
creasing  our  enormous  public  debt,  and 
giving  the  money  away.  The  main  ob¬ 
jective  of  communism  is  to  overthrow 
democratic  or  capitalistic  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  easiest  way  to  overthrow 
democratic  or  capitalistic  governments 
is  not  by  sending  invading  armies,  but 
by  bringing  about  financial  collapse. 
What  can  bring  on  financial  collapse 
more  quickly  and  definitely  than  con¬ 
tinually  going  into  debt  deeper  and 
deeper? 

Mr.  President,  this  initial  $400,000,000 
is  only  the  beginning.  It  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  world  program. 

The  President  in  his  address  before 
the  joint  session  of  Congress  on  March 
12  said,  “This  is  a  serious  course  upon 
which  we  embark."  He  also  said,  “I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  broad  implications 
involved  if  the  United  States  extends 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey.”  He 
must  have  envisioned  the  possibility  that 
additional  funds  might  be  needed  when 
he  made  this  statement: 

If  further  funds,  or  further  authority, 
should  be  needed  for  purposes  indicated  in 
this  message,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring 
the  situation  before  the  Congress. 

I  can  also  imagine  seeing  the  slimy 
hands  of  Joe  Stalin  setting  the  stage  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  entice  us  into  this 
action.  He  no  doubt  figures  that  he  can 
keep  up  a  disturbance  on  the  Greek - 
Turkish  frontier  until  the  United  States, 
like  England,  will  be  forced  to  withdraw 
from  the  scene  of  action  because  of  the 
unbearable  cost. 

England  started  out  bravely  to  stem 
the  Communist  tide  in  the  Balkans.  She 
poured  millions  into  the  area.  She  main¬ 
tained  an  army  in  Greece.  She  sustained 
a  vast  force  of  civilian  government  em¬ 
ployees  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
area.  But  finally  England  came  to  the 
end  of  her  financial  rope.  She  no  longer 
could  stay  the  assassin’s  knife  from  sev¬ 
ering  the  jugular  vein  of  her  trade  lane 
through  the  Mediterranean.  Russia  by 
psychological  maneuvering  lured  Eng¬ 
land  into  dumping  her  money  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions  into  Greece,  until 
finally  England’s  weakened  financial  con¬ 
dition  at  home  opened  the  doors  of  Parli¬ 
ament  to  a  socialistic  government.  So, 
now  the  socialistic  government  at  Lon¬ 
don  turns  to  the  United  States  for  pro¬ 


tection  from  the  consuming  fires  of  com¬ 
munism,  and  attempts  to  shunt  the  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibility  from  her  shoulders 
to  our  broad  back.  Thus,  we  take  up 
where  England  leaves  off.  By  following 
the  same  course,  how  can  we  expect  to 
reap  a  different  fate? 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  implications 
is  that  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Loans 
to  China,  loans  to  Japan,  loans  to  the 
Philippines,  loans  to  Germany,  loans  to 
every  country  where  there  is  communistic 
encroachment,  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
This  is  exactly  as  Stalin  wants  it.  This 
is  the  way  Stalin  has  planned  his  world — 
loans  to  be  made  by  the  United  States, 
and  not  loans  to  be  made  by  Stalin. 
Four  hundred  million  dollars  is  but  a 
tiny  start  which  will  soon  soar  to  four 
hundred  billions.  Mr.  President,  we 
simply  cannot  eradicate  communism  by 
spawning  it. 

Another  implication  in  this  bill  is  that 
this  plan  will  ward  off  war  with  Russia, 
at  least,  for  some  time.  I  do  not  profess 
to  know  when  the  next  war  will  start, 
or  what  nation  or  nations  will  be  against 
us.  I  do  feel  certain  that  we  shall  not 
start  the  next  war,  because  we  do  not 
start  wars;  we  end  them.  So  if  Russia 
and  the  United  States  ever  engage  in 
war  against  each  other,  Russia  will  start 
it,  and  Russia  will  therefore  make  the 
decision  as  to  when  it  will  start.  One 
thing  is  certain:  Russia  is  not  as  well 
prepared  to  go  to  war  right  now  as  we 
are.  But  every  day  and  every  month 
and  every  year  that  the  start  of  the  war, 
if  one  comes,  is  delayed,  it  enables  Russia 
to  become  stronger.  She  is  increasing 
her  war  strength  all  the  time.  So  the 
more  we  help  to  delay  the  start  of  the 
war  between  Russia  and  us  the  more  we 
are  helping  to  strengthen  Russia  for  the 
conflict. 

Mr.  President,  by  this  reasoning  it  is 
apparent  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
pending  bill  plays  right  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  providing  it  is  true  that 
Russia  intends  to  go  to  war  against  us. 
It  also  plays  right  into  the  hands  of  any 
other  nation  that  might  go  to  war  against 
us  at  any  time  in  the  future.  This  is 
true  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  carrying 
out  this  plan  will  weaken  our  financial 
and  economic  structure  at  home.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  greater  guarantee  of 
security  for  our  people  than  a  strong 
domestic  economy. 

I  would  strengthen  our  domestic  econ¬ 
omy  by  not  giving  away  any  more  bor¬ 
rowed  money  as  proposed  in  the  pending 
bill. 

I  would  also  strengthen  our  domestic 
economy  by  cutting  our  budget  this  year 
to  $25,000,000,000,  and  next  year  to  $20,- 
000,000,000,  and  then  reduce  it  drastically 
each  following  year  until  we  get  it  down 
to  a  sound  level. 

I  would  cut  income  taxes  by  50  percent 
effective  immediately,  and  thus  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  for  our  people  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  producing  consumer  goods. 

I  would  retire  50  percent  of  the  civilian 
employees  on  the  Government  pay  roll, 
and  would  permit  them  to  go  back  home 
and  engage  in  the  production  of  useful 
goods. 

I  would  free  the  laboring  people  of  this 
Nation  from  the  domination  of  labor- 
leader  racketeers  by  repealing  all  the 
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labor  laws  that  banished  their  rights  as 
free  American  citizens. 

I  would  put  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  diet  until  it  would  fit  comfortably 
into  the  clothes  prescribed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  I  would 
return  the  federally  usurped  power  to 
govern  the  people  back  to  the  State  cap- 
itols  and  the  county  courthouses,  and  I 
would  let  the  people  of  this  Nation  enjoy 
a  little  old-fashioned  American  freedom. 

I  would  then  send  a  chaplain  to  the 
United  Nations  to  open  each  session  with 
prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  divine  guid¬ 
ance,  and  leave  the  convention  doors 
open  so  that  the  representatives  of  any 
nation  who  did  not  like  the  procedure 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  their 
way  out. 

If  Russia  still  remained  in  the  United 
Nations,  I  would  honor  her  by  making  her 
the  leader  in  a  world  disarmament  pro¬ 
gram.  I  would  guarantee  her  against 
foreign  aggressors  for  the  next  100  years 
in  return  for  having  her  completely  dis¬ 
band  the  Red  army  within  6  weeks.  I 
would  rip  out  the  iron  curtain,  so  that 
news  reporters  of  all  nations  might  en¬ 
joy  freedom  of  the  press  throughout  her 
domain. 

I  would  guarantee  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  freedom  from 
foreign  aggressors  in  return  for  their  cash 
contributions  on  a  proportionate  basis  to 
defray  the  expense  of  maintaining  our 
American  military  forces  at  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  out  our  obligations. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  all  disputes  be¬ 
tween  member  nations  could  be  settled 
by  the  United  Nations  or  adjudicated  by 
the  World  Court.  The  appalling  cost  of 
sustaining  competing  armies  throughout 
the  world  could  be  saved,  or  diverted  to 
improving  the  living  standard  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  my  suggestion 
for  bringing  peace  to  this  war-torn  and 
war-weary  world. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ives 
in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  only  briefly,  and  particu¬ 
larly  about  the  pending  amendments. 
There  is  a  large  sheaf  of  amendments  on 
the  desk.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
them  will  actually  be  offered.  In  most 
instances  the  amendments  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  have  been  re¬ 
jected. 

One  amendment  which  was  submitted 
was  not  passed  upon  by  the  committee. 
It  is  the  only  one  to  which  I  personally 
am  prepared  to  give  my  support,  and  in 
doing  so  I  do  not  speak  for  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson]  submitted  an  amendment 
reading  as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
Imply  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  bound  to  support  private 
agreements  made  between  American  pU  com¬ 
panies  and  foreign  governments  or  between 
American  oil  companies  and  nationals  of 
foreign  governments. 

Obviously  nothing  of  the  sort  ,  is  cop- 
templated  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  program.  In  my  opinion,  the  lan¬ 


guage  is  not  remotely  needed  or  required. 
In  my  view,  the  protection  sought  is  quite 
unnecessary.  But  inasmuch  as  the  pro¬ 
posal  has  been  made,  I  prefer  to  take  it 
into  the  bill,  rather  than  invite  any  re¬ 
mote  Implication  to  the  contrary  by 
rejectingj  it. 

With  that  single  exception,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  submit  very  earnestly  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  other  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill  should  all  be  rejected. 
The  bill  contains  a  pattern  leading  to¬ 
ward  a  central  objective,  and  that  objec¬ 
tive  was  described  in  the  first  two  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  when  he  appeared 
before  our  joint  session.  He  said: 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  world  today  necessitates  my  ap¬ 
pearance  before  a  Joint  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  foreign  policy  and  the  national  se¬ 
curity  of  this  country  are  involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  must  be  taken 
as  a  whole  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
foreign  policy  and  the  national  security 
of  this  country.  I  beg  Senators,  even 
though  they  are  opposed  to  the  bill  as  a 
whole,  to  permit  a  fair  and  square  show¬ 
down  on  the  fundamental  purpose  and 
pattern  of  the  bill,  and  not  to  undertake 
to  attack  it  by  flank  movements  which 
merely  emasculate  its  purpose  to  produce 
a  net  result  which  is  entirely  worthless. 

There  are  a  few  general  classifications 
under  which  these  amendments  fall. 
Some  of  them  seek  to  remove  Turkey 
from  the  bill.  Some  of  them  seek  to 
confine  the  bill  to  relief. 

If  we  remove  Turkey  from  the  bill,  we 
might  just  as  well  pass  no  bill  at  all, 
insofar  as  the  program  and  the  address 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  are 
concerned.  If  we  confine  the  bill  ex¬ 
clusively  to  relief,  and  eliminate  the  mili¬ 
tary  aid  contemplated,  particularly  in 
Greece,  we  might  better  pass  no  bill  at 
all,  and  rely  upon  the  relief  bill  which 
is  to  follow,  because  relief  in  Greece 
without  adequate  peace  assurance  behind 
it  is  nothing  but  transient  bounty,  which 
would  mean  the  same  ultimate  loss  that 
occurred  always  before. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  what  is  pro¬ 
posed  must  be  taken  as  a  pattern.  This 
is  infinitely  more  than  a  relief  bill,  and 
no  one  has  pretended  otherwise.  This 
is  a  bill,  in  the  language  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  involving  "the 
foreign  policy  and  the  national  security*, 
of  this  country."  I  beg  Senators  to  per¬ 
mit  a  fair  and  square  vote  on  that  fun¬ 
damental  challenge,  the  challenge  of  the 
foreign  policy  and  the  national  security 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  this  is  infinitely 
more  than  a  relief  bill.  If  we  were  think¬ 
ing  in  relief  terms,  there  should  be  no 
Kill  of  this  nature  at  all,  because  the 
bill  is  to  be  followed  by  a  direct  and 
Specific  relief  bill,  which  is  a  relief  bill 
in  fact. 

The  only  other  amendments  whicji  are 
pending,  generally,  fall  into  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  seeking  to  turn  over  to  the 
United  Nations,  iff  total  fashion,  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  contemplated  by  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  Again,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  we  fairly  and  squarely  and  honestly 
meet  the  issue. 


There  can  be  no  question  on  earth  that 
the  fact  is  that  the  United  Nations  can¬ 
not  accept  this  responsibility  in  the  form 
contained  in  the  request  of  the  Greek 
Government  and  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  plan  which  is  con¬ 
templated  in  the  bill,  we  propose  to  take 
advantage  of  every  possible  function  the 
United  Nations  can  exercise.  We  are 
proposing  that  just  as  soon  as  the  Border 
Commission  reports,  if  we  can  avoid  a 
veto,  the  United  Nations  will  take  juris¬ 
diction  over  that  section  of  the  problem 
in  northern  Greece. 

We  are  proposing  that  just  so  soon  as 
the  World  Bank  can  be  qualified  to  take 
over  any  phase  of  the  financial  burden 
subsequently,  that  shall  be  done. 

We  are  proposing,  in  textual  language 
within  the  bill,  that  the  jurisdiction  and 
the  final  and  paramount  priority  in  re¬ 
spect  to  jurisdiction  shall  remain  in  the 
United  Nations,  through  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  which  gives  the  United 
Nations  unlimited  and  unqualified  power 
to  speak  in  its  united  name  whenever  it 
pleases  in  respect  to  what  we  are  doing. 

I  beg  Senators,  I  repeat,  to  help  us 
keep  this  issue  clear.  I  beg  of  them  to 
permit  us  to  submit  to  a  yes-and-no 
showdown  in  the  Senate  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  message  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Moscow  that  this  action  is 
indispensable  to  the  United  States — I 
beg  of  my  colleagues  to  permit  a  square 
yes-and-no  answer  in  the  Senate  to  this 
challenge. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
debate  the  issue  further.  I  have  de¬ 
bated  at  great  length  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  days.  Every  Senator  knows  what 
is  involved.  Evey  Senator  knows  what 
he  intends  to  do  about  the  matter. 

I  have  said  many  times  in  the  last  10 
days,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  I  com¬ 
pletely  respect  the  good  conscience  of 
every  Senator’s  decision.  No  man  has 
a  right  to  be  dogmatic  in  such  trying 
and  uncharted  times  as  we  confront.  No 
man  can  say  “I  know.”  The  best  that 
any  of  us  can  do  is  to  say  “This  is  my 
honest  conviction."  The  best  that  any 
of  us  can  do  is  to  say  “I  would  vote  as 
I  shall  vote  if  I  knew  I  was  casting  the 
deciding  vote.” 

The  Senate  knows  what  my  own  con¬ 
victions  are.  I  am  content,  in  this  final 
hour  of  the  debate,  to  summarize  my 
own  attitudes.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
the  bill  must  pass  for  the  following 
epitomized,  strategic  reasons: 

First.  Heroic  Greece,  pleading  for 
American  aid,  will  almost  inevitably  be¬ 
come  a  totalitarian  satellite  within  a  few 
months  if  the  bill  shall  fail.  Her  inde¬ 
pendence  will  disappear.  It  is  her  in¬ 
dependence — her  right  of  self-determi¬ 
nation — not  her  monarchy  which  is  at 
stake. 

Second.  Neighboring  Turkey,  the  only 
independent  country  left  on  the  imme¬ 
diate  perimeter  of  Soviet  Russia  from  the 
paltiQ  to  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  sturdily 
resisting  a  “war  of  nerves.”  If  Greek  in¬ 
dependence  fails,  Turkey  will  be  exposed 
upon  every  side.  Her  independence  may 
well  be  the  next  sacrifice. 
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Third.  From  such  key  impulses,  if  the 
bill  shall  fail,  we  cannot  ignore  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  Communist  chain  reaction 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  China  Sea, 
and  westward  to  the  rims  of  the  Atlantic. 
All  independence  may  disintegrate.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  enormous  effect  of  our 
attitudes  everywhere. 

Fourth.  America,  though  free  herself 
of  any  imperialistic  or  expansionist  de¬ 
signs,  cannot  escape  a  primary  self- 
interest  that  America  shall  not  be  strand¬ 
ed  in  a  totalitarian  world.  An  ounce  of 
precaution  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  And 
please  remember.  Senators,  I  repeat,  that 
our  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  message  from 
Moscow  within  the  last  24  hours,  says  to 
you  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  If  we  act,  we  “hold  the  line”'for 
the  United  Nations  until  such  times  as 
the  United  Nations  can  progressively 
take  over  these  responsibilities — an  evo¬ 
lution  whiGh  we  not  only  crave  but  openly 
invite.  If  we  do  not  act,  the  United  Na- 
ions  soon  may  face  responsibilities  which 
it  never  can  take  over. 

Sixth.  We  act  in  the  name  and  in  the 
hope  of  peace,  seeking  nothing  for  our¬ 
selves  or  for  the  world  except  peace.  But 
if  we  fail  to  act,  we  present  the  Commu¬ 
nist  sectors  of  the  earth  with  an  encour¬ 
aging  spectacle  of  divided  American  pol¬ 
icy  on  this  vital,  basic  issue.  We  sacri¬ 
fice  our  moral  and  spiritual  leadership  in 
behalf  of  democracy  and  independent 
peoples.  We  may  never  again  be  able  to 
make  our  viewpoints  and  ideals  persua¬ 
sive  short  of  the  very  war  which  we  all 
abhor  and  would  prevent.  If  we  fail  to 
act,  aggression  gets  the  green  light;  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  including  America, 
gets  the  red. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  regret  that  any 
Senator  should  say  upon  this  floor  to¬ 
day,  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson]  repeatedly  said,  that  this  bill 
is  a  declaration  of  war  on  Russia.  Any 
such  statement  is  an  invitation  to  alien 
misunderstanding,  which  otherwise  would 
have  no  possible  basis  whatsoever.  Any 
such  statement  is  an  invitation  to  the 
precise  disaster  which  this  measure  is 
intended  to  prevent.  Any  such  inflam¬ 
mable  statement  is  in  my  opinion  a  grave 
error.  I  deny  the  accuracy  of  any  such 
statement.  I  deny  any  such  intent.  I 
deny  any  such  purpose  in  the  heart  of 
any  Senator  who  today  supports  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  this  proposed  legislation.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  if  war  should  ultimately  come  be¬ 
tween  two  great  countries,  neither  of 
which  wants  any  part  of  war,  it  will  come 
from  such  tragic  misunderstandings  as 
are,  Mr.  President,  invited  by  just  such 
statements  as  I  here  categorically  repu¬ 
diate. 

I  say  again,  as  I  have  from  the  first, 
that  I  would  encourage  no  illusions.  We 
must  choose  the  better  “calculated  risk.” 
In  my  view,  the  “risk”  is  greater  if  we 
desert  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  Secretary  of  State  in  Moscow. 
In  my  view,  the  risk  is  less  if  we  stand 
up  for  traditional  American  ideals  of 
self-governing  independence  in  these 
areas;  if  we  stand  up  for  the  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  to 
which  all  of  us  are  wedded  in  the  United 
Nations.  In  my  view,  the  risk  is  less  if. 


in  friendly  firmness,  we  indicate  the 
dead  lines  which  we  cannot  compromise; 
and  then,  in  equally  friendly  firmness, 
seek  prompt  and  equitable  treaty  ar¬ 
rangements  to  settle  and  stabilize  these 
areas  of  immediate  controversy,  and 
seek  a  total  survey  of  our  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  pursuit  of  an 
over-all  agreement  under  which  these 
rival  ideologies  shall  “live  and  let  live.” 

I  profoundly  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  peace  with  justice  for  us 
and  for  freemen  in  a  free  world,  and 
would  afford  a  better  chance  of  reaching 
that  consummation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  allot  25  minutes  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  an  ade¬ 
quate  discussion  of  the  pending  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  military  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  makes  it  necessary  to  define  its 
scope,  purpose,  and  methods. 

The  President  established  its  scope  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  March  12 
when  he  said: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

The  President  recognized  that  the 
$400,000,000  to  Greece  and  Turkey  was 
only  the  first  installment  on  this  global 
venture  by  adding: 

If  further  funds,  or  further  authority, 
should  be  needed  for  purposes  indicated  in 
this  message,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring 
the  situation  before  the  Congress. 

We  intend  to  bypass  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  undertake  this  venture  single- 
handedly.  We  will  be  without  an  ally, 
if  our  acts  provoke  war,  and  without  a 
partner  to  share  the  cost,  which,  in  time, 
will  be  huge  and,  I  believe,  overwhelming. 

Are  the  American  people,  acting  alone, 
ready  to  “support” — so  called — “free  peo¬ 
ples” — everywhere — “who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minori¬ 
ties  or  by  outside  pressures”?  Since  the 
Greek-Turkish  bill  is  offered  in  this  con¬ 
text,  that  is  what  its  passage  will  mean 
to  the  world,  unless  some  reservation  is 
made  in  the  text.  Any  effort  to  do  this 
would  be  strongly  opposed  by  the  propo¬ 
nents  of  this  bill. 

Approval  by  Congress  of  this  bill  will 
be  approval  of  this  new  world-wide  pol¬ 
icy  as  American  doctrine.  I  shall  cast 
my  vote  in  this  light. 

Nobody  knows  the  cost  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  or  whether  we  are  capable  of  car¬ 
rying  it.  Its  proponents  have  not  esti¬ 
mated  the  cost,  or  even  discussed  our 
ability  to  pay.  There  has  been  no  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  floor  of  whether  we  are 
able  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  program  we 
are  about  to  undertake.  Under  such  a 
policy  we,  alone,  will  determine  who  is 
aggrieved,  who  is  pressured,  and  there¬ 
by — as  long  as  the  money  lasts — who  is 
to  become  a  member  of  our  own  world 
power  bloc. 

By  this  same  token,  it  also  must  be 
expected  that  the  recipients  of  our 
bounty  will  become  bitter  converts  to 
some  other  bloc  if  our  pipe  line  of  money 


to  them  should  run  dry.  One  makes  ene¬ 
mies  of  those  to  whom  he  gives  money 
for  a  while  and  then  withdraws  it.  We 
are  not  only  taking  over  the  burdens  of 
the  British  Empire  but  are  extending  its 
commitments.  Great  Britain  has  been 
financially  crippled  by  doing  the  things 
we  now  propose  to  do  on  a  larger  scale. 

If  and  when  this  America-alone  plan 
should  falter,  because  the  financial  bur¬ 
den  is  too  heavy,  there  will  be  none  to 
whom  we  can  throw  the  torch  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  freedom.  We  ourselves  may, 
by  then,  have  dissipated  the  sources  of 
our  strength  necessary  to  our  own  de¬ 
fense  against  outside  pressures  and  ag¬ 
gressors.  If  we  then  fail,  no  one  re¬ 
mains  to  take  over  from  us. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  real 
strength  of  America  is  our  strength  at 
home — our  fiscal  solvency,  our  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  under  the  free-enterprise 
system,  and  our  ability  to  finance  our 
obligations  without  crushing  taxation. 
Upon  our  financial  security  depends  our 
capacity  to  protect  our  defense  if  an¬ 
other  war  should  come.  Can  we  afford 
to  jeopardize  that  security  by  immense 
and  continuing  foreign  expenditures? 
That  question  has  not  been  answered 
either  by  the  President  or  any  proponent 
of  this  bill.  In  fact,  as  I  have  said,  it  has 
not  even  been  discussed,  although  it  is  a 
most  serious  objection  to  this  world¬ 
wide  assistance  to  other  nations.  As  one 
of  America’s  leading  businessmen  re¬ 
cently  expressed  it: 

One  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  of  our 
world  leadership  is  that  we  maintain  finan¬ 
cial  stability  tn  this  country. 

On  less  than  3  weeks’  notice  we  were 
asked  to  adopt  a  new  foreign  policy 
which  establishes  as  American  doctrine 
military  and  economic  intervention  by 
the  United  States  in  any  and  all  places  on 
the  globe  where  so-called  free  peoples 
are  threatened  by  aggressors  or  outside 
pressures.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  emphasize  that  the  emergency  was 
acute  and  that  Congress  must  act  in 
haste.  England  has  been  in  Greece  for 
100  years,  yet  we  were  asked  to  take  over 
the  British  failure  in  Greece,  make  our 
decision  and,  in  effect,  establish  a  new 
foreign  policy  within  20  days. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  cloak  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  with  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  great  impending  crisis, 
but  in  Greece  it  was  never  alleged  that 
more  than  9,000  Communist  bandits 
threatened  the  Greek  Government  of 
more  than  7,000, 000.  people.  I  dare  say 
the  7,000,000  Greeks  could  hold  out 
against  these  9,000  bandits  long  enough 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  get 
the  facts  and  to  give  proper  consideration 
to  legislation  which  is  certain  to  open  a 
new,  costly,  long-range  policy  with  war 
implications,  and  later  embrace  areas  of 
the  world  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  It  certainly  may  in¬ 
clude  China,  Korea,  Iraq,  Iran,  Egypt, 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Palestine,  and  there 
are  other  nations  which  could  qualify. 

In  Turkey  it  has  never  been  alleged 
that  any  danger  from  foreign  invasion 
was  imminent,  but  that  Russia  was  con¬ 
ducting  a  war  of  nerves  against  Turkey. 
That,  however,  is  no  new  reason  for  pre¬ 
cipitate  action.  In  the  end,  this  haste 
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and  lack  of  complete  candor  may*defeat 
its  own  purpose,  for  here  in  America,  un¬ 
der  our  democratic  processes  of  govern¬ 
ment,  a  foreign  policy  is  only  as  strong 
as  an  enlightened  and  supporting  public 
opinion.  A  policy  approved  without  due 
consideration  by  Congress  under  the 
stress  of  emotion  and  high-powered 
propaganda  may  become  very  distasteful 
when  the  financial  impact  of  these  new 
foreign  burdens  is  reflected  in  increased 
taxation  on  an  already  overburdened 
people. 

Certainly  this  great  global  venture 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  some 
plans  or  programs  in  order  to  achieve  the 
objectives  outlined  in  the  President’s 
message. 

I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  effort  to  dramatize 
this  as  an  imminent  crisis  has  been  over¬ 
emphasized  and  exaggerated.  And  I  say 
further  that  the  Congress  and  the  people 
have  not  been  told  all  the  facts  as  to  the 
extension  of  aid  to  other  countries,  so 
that  a  true  picture  of  its  cost  and  extent 
can  be  appraised. 

The  news  comes  from  Korea  through 
Dr.  Syngam  Rhee,  a  Korean  leader,  that 
President  Truman  has  promised  a  loan 
of  $600,000,000  to  Korea.  If  such  a 
pledge  has  been  made  by  the  President, 
Congress  should  be  told  of  it.  If  Dr.  Rhee 
has  made  an  inaccurate  statement,  it 
should  be  corrected.  What  other  commit¬ 
ments  have  been  made?  The  Congress 
has  the  right  to  know  what  the  plans  are 
before  we  vote  on  the  pending  legislation. 
Surely  a  bill  of  particulars  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the 
commitments  we  may  be  asked  to  under¬ 
take.  In  dealing  with  a  matter  of  such 
vital  consequence,  frankness  with  the 
American  people  is  the  only  course  to  a 
continued  support  of  a  long  range  foreign 
policy,  the  cost  of  which  is  certain  to  grow 
rapidly  through  the  years.  „ 

Many  in  Congress,  and  millions  of 
American  citizens,  are  thinking  of  this 
issue  in  terms  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
alone,  and  limited  to  $400,000,000.  The 
President,  inadvertently  I  believe,  gave 
this  impression  when  in  his  speech 
he  said:  “The  assistance  I  am  recom¬ 
mending  for  Greece  and  Turkey  amounts 
to  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  World  War  II.”  “It  is 
only  common  sense,”  he  said,  “that  we 
should  safeguard  this  investment  and 
make  sure  it  was  not  in  vain.”  If  this 
were  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
program,  it  would  be  another  story.  In 
fact,  however,  the  Greek-Turkish  gifts 
are  only  the  beginning — a  tiny  rivulet  in 
the  mighty  stream  of  American  dollars 
that  will  flow  to  foreign  countries  to 
make  effective  this  new  policy. 

In  our  first  installment  to  Greece  we 
are  appropriating  $40  per  capita  to  be 
spent  in  a  15-month  period.  I  predict 
that  within  12  months,  or  sooner,  anoth¬ 
er  appropriation  will  be  asked  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  for  the  other  nations 
that  will  be  subsequently  included,  and 
such  appropriations  will  become  regular 
items  in  our  Federal  appropriation  bill 
for  many  years  to  come.  Add  up  the 
population  of  the  various  countries  that 
could  come  under  this  global  policy,  then 


multiply  the  number  by  $40  per  capita 
annually,  and  we  may  form  some  rough 
idea  of  the  cost  which  may  be  involved 
in  this  undertaking. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  expansion  will 
come  overnight,  but  I  do  say  with  all  con¬ 
fidence  that  t>ur  foreign  commitments 
and  expenditures  will  grow  and  grow 
under  this  policy,  because  it  is  certain 
that  once  we  begin  giving  aid  to  a  coun¬ 
try  we  will  not  dare  to  withdraw,  for 
then  we  will  admit  failure  and  encourage 
our  enemies. 

I  say  again,  because  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
peated  too  often  that  an  American  in¬ 
ternal  collapse  would  be  the  best  weapon 
for  the  advocates  of  expansion  of  world 
communism.  The  financial  strength  of 
America  is  the  chief  bulwark  in  the  world 
today  against  autocracy  and  totalitari¬ 
anism.  Weaken  the  financial  security  of 
America  at  home,  and  you  have  made 
the  whole  world  defenseless  to  the  as¬ 
saults  of  communism. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  April  5,  pub¬ 
lished  a  dispatch  from  its  responsible 
and  very  accurate  correspondent,  Ray¬ 
mond  Daniell  in  Athens,  indicating  that 
the  conditions  in  Greece  will  make  the 
sum  now  proposed  a  very  small  payment 
on  the  amount  finally  required.  Mr. 
Daniell  reports  that  Greece  has  a  budg¬ 
etary  deficit  of  at  least  $175,000,000  for 
this  year,  and  that  the  imports  for 
Greece  in  1  year  will  be  $316,000,000  as 
compared  to  $8,000,000  in  exports.  He 
stated  that: 

Greece  is  probably  one  of  the  few  countries 
where  there  is  no  budgetary  control  over  the 
ministers,  who  are  relatively  free  to  raise 
wages  in  their  departments  or  spend  more 
than  is  allocated  to  them.  The  British,  who 
have  been  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
say  they  have  failed  utterly  to  control  the 
use  of  more  than  £80,000,000  they  have  put 
into  Greece. 

More  than  $800,000,000  has  been  spent 
in  Greece  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  combined  since  the  end  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  with  the  result  that  Greece  is  in 
more  desperate  condition  today  than  she 
was  before  the  expenditure  began.  To 
rehabilitate  Greece  economically  and 
militarily  will  be  a  long  and  costly 
undertaking. 

The  $150,000,000  designated  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid  in  Turkey  cannot  be  expected  to 
go  far  toward  effectuating  in  that  coun¬ 
try  “that  modernization  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  national  integ¬ 
rity,”  which  the  President  proposed. 
This  means  that  United  States  money 
will  be  used  to  modernize  the  defense  of 
Turkey  so  that  country  can  preserve  its 
national  integrity  from  aggression  by 
Russia.  A  mere  $150,000,000  will  be 
hardly  a  dewdrop  toward  the  attainment 
of  that  goal. 

No  investigation  or  survey  has  been 
made  to  determine  how  much  we  can  in¬ 
crease  our  expenditures  and  still  survive 
as  a  free  Nation  under  the  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  Let  us  be  warned  by  the 
example  of  Great  Britain,  whose  Am¬ 
bassador,  Lord  Inverchapel,  speaking  re¬ 
cently  in  Richmond,  said: 

I  am  prepared  to  concede  that  we  (the 
British  Empire)  may  have  overdone  our  ex¬ 
penditure  abroad.  In  fact,  we  have.  That 


Is  why  we  have  come  here  to  ask  your  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  over  our  financial  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

There  are  those  who  appear  to  believe 
that  America  is  immune  to  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties;  that  our  wealth  and  resources 
are  so  great  that  we  can  continue  to 
spend  and  spend  and  borrow  and  bor¬ 
row  and  still  remain  solvent.  There  is 
a  bottom  to  every  pocket.  There  are 
those  who  believe  the  American  dollar  is 
all-powerful;  that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  send  our  money  abroad  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  fine  and  dandy.  To  those 
who  think  that  American  dollars  are  a 
panacea  for  all  ills  it  is  well  to  ponder 
the  words  of  Winston  Churchill,  uttered 
just  a  day  or  so  ago,  that  the  Socialist 
British  Government  “is  living  upon  the 
American  dole  and  squandering  with 
profligate  rapidity”  the  loan  from  the 
United  States.  Despite  all  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  aid  that  the  Government  is  re¬ 
ceiving,  conditions  in  Britain  “are  in  al¬ 
most  every  respect  worse  than  they  were 
even  in  some  of  the  wartime  years,  and 
incomparably  worse  than  before  the 
war,”  Mr.  Churchill  said. 

It  is  well  worth  considering  that  the 
per  capita  debt  in  Great  Britain  is  only 
a  little  more  than  the  per  capita  debt 
in  America.  In  England,  it  is  $2,152  and 
ours,  including  the  debts  of  the  States 
and  localities,  is  over  $2,000  per  capita, 
nearly  as  great  as  Britain’s — and  it  may 
soon  be  greater,  as  the  British  are  re¬ 
ducing  their  obligations,  while  we  are 
increasing  ours. 

Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  who  has  per¬ 
formed  such  notable  service  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  said  some  time  ago:  “Be¬ 
fore  we  decide  domestic  and  foreign 
problems  confronting  us,  we  must  get 
an  over-all  picture  of  the  balance  sheet 
of  the  country — a  kind  of  inventory  that 
would  show  the  facts.”  This  inventory 
should  show  how  much  we  can  increase 
our  public  debt  without  the  danger  of 
insolvency;  how  much  we  can  collect  in 
taxes  without  destroying  the  profit  mo¬ 
tive;  the  extent  of  our  national  resources; 
what  will  happen  when  our  present  in¬ 
flated  tax  revenue  declines.  These  and 
many  other  questions  are  pertinent  to 
such  an  inquiry,  and  Congress  and  the 
people  should  have  the  facts. 

If  Mr.  Baruch  were  appointed  by  the 
President  to  conduct  such  a  survey  of 
America’s  assets  and  obligations,  it  would 
do  much  to  clear  the  minds  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  asking  themselves 
the  question:  Where  are  we  going  and 
can  we  pay  our  way? 

We  do  know  that  we  have  a  Federal 
debt  of  $258,000,000,000,  and  a  State, 
county,  and  city  debt  of  fifteen  billion, 
making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-three  billion.  This  compares  to  a 
debt  of  one  billion  before  World  War  I 
and  about  forty  billion  before  World 
War  II.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to 
make  new  experiments  in  world-wide 
spending.  Who  can  say  that  commu¬ 
nism  can  be  wiped  out  with  American 
dollars? 

We  do  know  that  World  War  II  con¬ 
sumed  vast  amounts  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources,  especially  copper,  oil,  iron  ore, 
and  timber.  We  do  know— and  I  regard 
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this  as  one  of  the  most  serious  objections 
to  this  new  adventure — that  here  at 
home  there  is  not  the  slightest  spirit  of 
sacrifice  to  deny  ourselves  luxuries  to 
finance  this  burden  of  cost  for  our  for¬ 
eign  operations.  I  can  see  no  such  spirit. 
The  President  says  his  budget  of  $37, 500,- 
COO, 000  should  be  approved  without  the 
reduction  of  $1,  although  in  the  year 
before  the  war  the  Federal  Government 
expended  $9,000,000,000.  If  we  under¬ 
take  these  new  expenditures  abroad,  it  is 
very  obvious  that  our  Government  ex¬ 
penses  at  home  should  be  cut  to  the  very 
bone. 

Those  who  labor  are  asking  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours.  The  taxpay¬ 
ers  are  asking  reduced  taxes  and  greater 
services.  Not  one  single  official  of  the 
Government,  or  advocate  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  in  Congress,  has  indicated  to  the 
American  people  the  sacrifices  at  home 
which  will  be  necessary  to  carry  these 
new  burdens  abroad.  England  made 
such  sacrifices.  She  went,  so  far  as  to 
reduce  the  living  standards  of  her  people 
and  effected  every  possible  economy,  and, 


notwithstanding  these  hardships  and  ef¬ 
forts,  she  stands  today  before  the  world 
acknowledging  her  present  weakened  fi¬ 
nancial  condition. 

Between  July  1,  1945,  and  the  present, 
the  United  States  Government  has  em¬ 
barked  on  foreign  assistance  programs 
totaling  nearly  $16,000,000,000,  exclusive 
of  all  military  costs,  and  largely  exclu¬ 
sive  of  aid  to  Latin  America  and  the 
Orient;  yet  we  are  told  that  we  have 
done  nothing  in  Europe  to  correct  the 
conditions  which  exist  there.  While  this 
figure  represents  the  value  of  gifts, 
grants,  loans,  credits,  goods,  and  so  forth, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  will  ever  be  repaid. 
These  expenditures  and  commitments 
are  summarized  as  follows; 


Direct  assistance  to  civilians 
from  military  -  civilian 

supplies _  $842,  000,  000 

Government  relief  in  occu¬ 
pied  areas _  1,450,000,000 

British  loan _  3,  750,  000,  000 

Export-Import  Bank  loans _  2,011,700,000 

Surplus-property  transfers _  1,  030,  000,  000 


Lend-Itease  aid  (postwar) - $1,848,000,000 

Maritime  ship  transfers _  107,  000,  000 

Philippine  aid _  695,  000,  000 

Post-UNRRA  relief _  350,  000,  000 

Greek-Turkish  aid  (pend¬ 
ing) _  400,000,000 

Assistance  through  interna¬ 
tional  organizations — 

UNRRA  (United  States 

share) _  2,617,000,000 

International  Bank  (United 

States  share) _  635,000,000 

International  Refugee  Or¬ 
ganization  (pending) _  75,  000,  000 


Total _  15,970,000,000 


Of  this  amount,  $1,525,000,000  went  to  Rus¬ 
sia  and  her  satellite  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  table  showing 
United  States  postwar  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  programs  for  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction,  authorized  or  pend¬ 
ing  before  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


United  States  postwar  foreign  assistance  program  for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction,  authorized  or  pending  before  Congress 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Note.— This  table  covers  foreign  aid  furnished  or  to  be  furnished  under  existing  authority  plus  additional  aid  for  which  authorizations  are  now  pending  before  the  Congress. 
Estimates  of  aid  to  be  furnished  after  fiscal  year  1948  do  not  include  aid  which  may  be  financed  from  1949  and  later  appropriations,  except  where  an  aut  horization  extending  beyond 
1948  contains  a  specific  monetary  limit.  The  table  includes  both  programs  involving  budget  expenditures  and  nonbudget  items  such  as  the  transfer  of  accumulated  stocks  of 
goods.  Aid  is  shown  in  terms  of  the  date  the  country  actually  received  it  rather  than  the  date  it  was  finally  recorded  in  the  United  States  accounts.  Therefore,  figures  for  aid 
m  the  form  of  goods  and  services  are  on  the  basis  of  deliveries  or  transfer  of  title.  Figures  for  loan  programs,  such  as  the  British  loan  and  those  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
for  cash  grants,  are  based  on  cash  disbursements. 

The  table  excludes:  (1)  Items  transferred  to  China  and  Latin  America  under  military  lend-lease  programs;  (2)  payments  by  the  TJ.  S.  Government  for  procurement  of 
strategic  and  other  materials  abroad,  including  advances;  (3)  short-term  credits  such  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  cotton  credits;  (4)  postwar  payments  in  goods  or  cash  for  supplies, 
services,  and  currencies  furnished  by  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States  as  a  phase  of  military  operations  during  and  after  the  war,  such  as  payment  for  currencies  acquired 
for  pay  of  troops;  (5)  postwar  payments  for  supplies  and  services  furnished  to  foreign  countries  during  the  war,  such  as  bills  for  foreign  war  relief  furnished  through  the  Red  Cross 
and  for  wartime  lend-lease;  and  (6)  aid  for  currency  stabilization,  including  a  1946  advance  to  China  and  the  United  States  subscription  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Because  reporting  of  expenditures  usually  lags  considerably  behind  deliveries  or  transfers  of  goods  and  services,  the  amounts  shown  in  this  table  are  not  the  same  as  those 
shown  in  the  President’s  budget  or  in  fiscal  reports  for  the  same  periods. 


Assistance  already  given, 
July  1,  1945,  to  Feb.  28, 1947 

Projected  further  assistance 

Sources  of  funds  for  further  assistance 

Category  of  assistance 

Total 

Fiscal 

year 

1946 

July  1, 
1946,  to 

Total 

Esti¬ 
mated, 
Mar.  1, 

Esti¬ 

mated, 

fiscal 

year 

1948 

Estimate 

after 

1948 

Esti¬ 

mated 

total 

» 

Available,  Mar.  1, 
1947 

To  be  made  available 

Feb.  28, 
1947 

1947,  to 
June  30, 
1947 

Com¬ 

mitted 

Uncom¬ 

mitted 

Amount 

Method 

Direct  assistance: 

842 

741 

51 

792 

30 

20 

50 

50 

Government  and  relief,  occupied 
areas.1 * 3 

British  loan  3 . . . . 

+1,450 

3,750 

2,011.7 

1,030 

1,848 

107 

330 

330 

226 

645 

+249 

1,050 

+1, 120 

2,850 

95 

f  300 

j  725 

1947  deficiency 
appropriation. 

1948  appropri¬ 
ation. 

900 

900 

600 

1,200 

2,  850 
944. 1 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  4 * *_. . 

469.6 

598 

1, 067. 6 
823 

313.  5 

530.6 

100 

'  944. 1 

Surplus  property  transfers  *  . . 

192 

631 

107 

100 

207 

207 

Lend-lease  aid  ® . . . 

1,656 

197 

1,823 

34 

Maritime  Commission  ship  transfers7. 
Philippine  aid  8 . . 

34 

(?) 

127 

73 

73 

695 

32 

32 

196 

340 

663 

345 

462 

Appropriation. 

Do. 

Post-UNRRA  relief 9 . . 

850 

100 

250 

350 

350 

400 

100 

300 

400 

400 

Do. 

Assistance  through  international 
organizations: 

UNRRA  u  . 

2,617 

635 

1, 184 

881 

2,065 

476 

552 

552 

International  Bank  12 . 

159 

317 

159 

159 

159 

International  Refugee  Organiza¬ 
tion.13 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Do. 

1  Best  available  estimate  of  that  portion  of  United  States  supply  program  for  liberated 

and  occupied  areas  which  was  included  in  general  military  activity  appropriations 
rather  than  as  a  separate  appropriation. 

1  Financed  from  specific  appropriation  for  occupied  areas.  Expenditures  are  a  charge 
against  each  area’s  economy.  Does  not  include  appropriations  beyond  fiscal  year  1948. 

8  Total  loan  available  for  withdrawal  until  Jan.'  1,  1952.  Repayment  to  be  made  in 
annual  installments  thereafter. 

1  Does  not  include  commercial-type  and  ordinary  developmental  loans  nor 
$500,000,000  earmarked  for  possible  future  credit  to  China.  Incorporation  of  Bank 
under  Federal  charter  by  June  30,  1948  is  assumed.  Repayment  period  in  loans  varies 
up  to  30  years. 

‘  Figures  are  for  actual  or  estimated  sale  value  rather  than  original  cost.  The  dif¬ 
ference  represents  a  cost  of  the  war.  The  total  excludes  property  delivered  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  debts  owed  to  foreign  governments  or  in  exchange  for  real  property  or  similar 

benefits.  The  figures  are  based  on  credit  agreements  made  through  Feb.  28;  the 
amounts  of  future  credit  agreements  cannot  at  present  be  accurately  predicted. 

8  Includes  post  VJ-day  nonmilitary  shipments  plus  VJ-day  foreign-held  inventories 

of  civilian-type  articles,  less  cash  received;  excludes  unshipped  portion  of  lend-lease 


supplies  to  Russia  and  Russian  VJ-day  inventory,  for  which  no  settlement  exists; 
repayment  terms  vary  with  country  settlement  and  include  dollar  credits,  local  cur¬ 
rency,  real  estate,  and  other  benefits. 

I  Based  on  credit  agreements  reached  and  transfers  made  through  Dec.  31 , 1946.  Ex¬ 
tent  of  future  credits  and  rate  of  use  of  remaining  $73,000,000  of  existing  credits  is  un¬ 
certain. 

8  Amount  to  be  made  available  includes  $144,000,000  in  recommended  appropriation 
for  1948  and  $318,000,000  which  may  be  included  in  1949  and  later  appropriations  undeP 
existing  authorization.  Includes:  Philippine  Rehabilitation  appropriation;  Philip¬ 
pine  War  Damage  Commission;  RFC  loan;  and  free  transfer  of  surplus  property. 

*  Proposed,  pending  congressional  action. 

10  Proposed,  pending  congressional  action.  Includes  an  indeterminate  amount  of 
military  aid. 

II  Completes  United  States  contribution  to  UNRRA. 

13  Completes  basic  United  States  cash  subscription  to  the  Bank.  Further  payments 
on  our  subscription  will  occur  only  if  calls  are  made  to  members  to  make  good  any 
defaults  by  borrowers. 

13  Proposed,  pending  congressional  action. 


Assistance  given  and  to  be  given,  as  shown  in  this  table,  totals  $15.8  billion.  This  amount  is  a  measure  of  the  value  of  United  States  postwar  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re¬ 
construction  aid  to  foreign  countries,  but  it  is  not  a  measure  of  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  United  States,  which  will  be  considerably  less  than  $15.8  billion.  Repayment  is  scheduled 
in  case  of  the  British  loan,  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  surplus  property,  lend-lease,  and  Maritime  Commission  credits,  and  the  RFC  loan  to  the  Philippines.  In  addition,  relief 
furnished  to  the  occupied  areas  is  a  charge  against  each  country’s  economy.  The  proposed  legislation  authorizing  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  provides  for  loans  and  credits,  as  well 
Pmnts.  The  United  States  contribution  to  the  International  Bank  is  in  the  nature  of  an  investment.  Only  the  UNRRA  and  post-UNRRA  relief  programs,  the  contribution 
to  the  International  Refugee  Organization,  apd  a  portion  of  the  Philippine  and  Greek-Turkish  aid  program  arc  grants.  Because  the  extent  to  which  repayment  will  be  required 
tor  such  programs  as  aid  to  occupied  and  war-devastated  areas  is  still  uncertain,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  at  this  time  what  part  of  the  $15.8  billion  will  be  a  final  net  cost  to 
the  United  States. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
table  showing  a  break-down  of  United 


States  postwar  foreign-assistance  pro¬ 
grams  for  all  countries  as  of  March  31, 
1947. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


United  States  postwar  foreign  assistance  program  for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction,  authorized  for  U.  S.  S.  R„  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Finland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria 

[The  data  in  this  table  constitute  a  break-down,  in  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  above  countries  of  data  furnished  on  Mar.  31,  1947,  for  all  countries,  and  should  be  read  in  terms  of 

the  explanatory  material  on  that  table] 


Category  of  assistance 


U.  S.  S.  R.: 

Export-Import  Bank . 

Surplus  property  transfers.. 

Lend-lease  aid1 . . 

UNRRA  > . 


Total. 


Poland: 

Export-Import  Bank . 

Surplus  property  transfers ' 

Lend-lease  aid.. . 

UNRRA  3 . 


Total. 


Czechoslovakia: 

Export-Import  Bank  *. 

Surplus  property  * . 

Lend-lease  aid . 

UNRRA  « . 


Total. 


Finland: 

Export-Import  Bank  • _ 

Surplus  property  transfers. 

Lend-lease  aid . 

UNRRA  * . 


Total. 


Hungary: 

Export-Import  Bank  i _ 

Surplus  property  transfers. 

Lend-lease  aid . 

UNRRA  2 . 


Total. 


Rumania: 

Exp.ort-Import  Bank . 

Surplus  property  transfers.. 

Lend-lease  aid . 

UNRRA  2 . 


Total. 


Albania: 

flxport-Import  Bank _ 

urplus  property  transfers.. 

Lend-lease  aid . 

UNRRA  > . 


Total. 


Yugoslavia: 

Export-Import  Bank . 

Surplus  property  transfers. 

Lend-lease  aid . . 

UNRRA  2 . 


Total. 


Bulgaria: 

Export-Import  Bank . 

Surplus  property  transfers. 

Lend-lease  aid . 

UNRRA  2 . 


Total . 

Grand  total. 


Recapitulation  by  program: 

Export-Import  Bank . 

Surplus  property  transfers., 

Lend-lease  aid . . . 

UNRRA  2 . 


Total 


231.5 

203.1 


434.6 


40.0 

40.0 

.09 

383.5 


463.  59 


8.4 

.18 

193.7 


202.28 


65.0 

25.0 


2.1 


92.1 


15.0 
"3. 6 


18.6 


17.6 


17.6 


.04 

296.8 


296. 84 


1, 525. 61 


105.0 
88.4 
231. 81 
1, 100.  4 


Assistance  already  given, 
July  1,  1945,  to  Feb.  28,  1947 


Fiscal 

year 

1946 


197.2 


1.6 

.06 


3.7 

.06 


10.6 

7.2 


3.4 


.03 


10.6 
15.9 
197. 85 


July  1, 
1946,  to 
Feb.  28, 
1947 


34.3 


6.4 

30.8 

.03 


4.7 

.12 


32.2 

7.7 


7.7 


.005 


38.6 
50.9 
34. 455 


Total 


231.5 

173.3 


404.8 


6.4 

32.4 

.09 

336.2 


375.  09 


8.4 

.18 

180.6 


189. 18 


42.8 

14.9 


2.0 


59.7 


11.1 

"2.T 


13.7 


13.4 


13.4 


.04 

274.6 


274. 64 


1,  330. 51 


49.2 
66.8 
231. 81 
982.7 


Projected  further  assistance 


Esti¬ 
mated, 
Mar.  1  to 
June  30, 
1947 


29.8 


29.8 


1.6 

1.0 


47.3 

49.9 


13.1 


13.1 


10.2 

2.0 


.1 


12.3 


2.0 

To' 


3.0 


4.2 


4.2 


22.2 


22.2 


134.6 


11.8 

5.0 


117.7 


Esti¬ 

mated, 

fiscal 

year 

1948 


32.0 

6.6 


38.6 


12.0 

8.1 


20.1 


1.9 


1.9 


60.6 


44.0 

16.6 


Estimate 

after 

1948 


Esti¬ 

mated 

total 


29.8 


29.8 


33.6 

7.6 


47.3 


88.5 


13.1 


13.1 


22.2 

10.1 


.1 


32.4 


3.9 

To' 


4.9 


4.2 


4.2 


22.2 


22.2 


195. 1 


55.8 

21.6 


117.7 


Sources  of  funds  for  further  assistance 


Available,  Mar.  1, 
1947 


Com¬ 

mitted 


29.8 


29.8 


33.6 

7.6 


47.3 


8.5 


13.1 


13.1 


22.2 

10.1 


.1 


32.4 


3.9 

T6‘ 


4.9 


4.2 


4.2 


22.2 


22.2 


195. 1 


55.8 

21.6 


117.7 


Uncom¬ 

mitted 


To  be  made  available 


Amount 


Method 


>  Excludes  unshipped  portion  of  lend-lease  shipped  to  Russia  and  Russian  VJ-day 
inventories  for  which  no  settlement  exists. 

3  For  UNRRA  figures,  data  for  “Assistance  already  given’’  is  through  Jan.  31,  1947, 
instead  of  Feb.  28.  Estimate  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1947  is  from  Feb.  1  rather  than 
from  Mar.  1.  Break-down  between  fiscal  1946  and  first  7  months  of  fiscal  1947  is  not 
available. 

3  The  remaining  credit  of  $10  million  available  after  fiscal  year  1948  is  not  expected 
to  be  used  because  of  a  low  priority  and  difficulties  of  collection  and  delivery. 


1  Excludes  short-term,  commercial-type  loans  of  $24  million  authorized  for  export  0 
cotton  ($22  million)  and  for  tobacco  ($2  million). 

4  Remaining  credit  of  $41.6  million  is  not  expected  to  be  used;  new  sales  have  been 
suspended  since  September  1946. 

•  Excludes  short-term,  commercial-type  loans  of  $14.5  million  authorized  for  export 
of  cotton  ($7  million),  for  private  American  exporters  ($5  million),  and  for  private 
Finnish  traders  ($2.5  million). 

1  Excludes  short-term,  commercial-type  loans  of  $7  million  authorized  for  export  of 
cotton. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  spend¬ 
ing  American  money  is  the  answer,  then 
we  cannot  be  accused  of  a  do-nothing 
policy  in  the  foreign  field. 

BYPASSING  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Millions  of  Americans  are  asking 
themselves:  Will  unilateral  military  in¬ 
tervention  by  the  United  States  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  result  in  bypassing 
the  United  Nations  and  repudiate  the 
covenant  we  as  a  signatory  nation 
solemnly  promised  to  obey  and  respect? 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pending 
bill  does  provide  for  the  undertaking  of 
unilateral  action,  without  either  ap¬ 
proval  of  or  consultation  with  the  United 
Nations.  This  is  the  purpose,  and  this 
will  be  the  result. 

In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  war- 
weary  people  everywhere,  the  United 
Nations  has  become  the  symbol  for 
world  peace — a  movement  in  which  55 
nations  have  joined  for  the  holy  purpose 
of  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world 
through  collective  measures.  Collective 
action,  in  fact,  is  the  very  foundation 
stone  upon  which  the  United  Nations  is 
builded,  just  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  foundation  of  our 
representative  democracy.  To  em¬ 
phasize  this  point,  I  hope  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  quoting  from  the  magnificent 
speech  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden¬ 
berg]  on  July  29,  1945,  in  reporting  to 
the  Senate  on  the  United  Nations  Con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco,  page  6982  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  said: 

Here,  Mr.  President,  are  50  sovereign  na¬ 
tions  each  one  of  which  is  under  the  most 
solemn  pledge  that  can  be  made  under  God 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth — under 
pledge  to  do  what?  Listen: 

The  Senator  then  quoted  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

To  maintain  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity:  and  to  that  end:  to  take  collective 
measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
threats  to  the  peace  and  the  suppression  of 
acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
justice  and  international  disputes  or  situa¬ 
tions  which  may  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

In  the  same  speech  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  said  further: 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  great  hope 
Is  here  held  out  to  humankind  stems  largely 
from  the  solemn  formula  which  the  San 
Francisco  charter  creates  for  the  pacific  set¬ 
tlement  of  disputes  before  they  ever  reach  a 
fighting  state. 

Again,  on  July  23,  1945,  at  page  7956 
of  the  Record,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  said: 

My  faith  is  in  the  council  table.  There 
was  no  force  at  San  Francisco,  yet  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  at  the  council  table. 
This  is  the  primary  and  paramount  endow¬ 
ment  of  this  United  Nations  Organization. 
In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  hope 
of  the  world. 

I  emphatically,  categorically,  and  ut¬ 
terly  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  that  every  one  of  the 
signatory  nations  to  the  United  Nations 
"is  under  the  most  solemn  pledge  that 


can  be  made  under  God  to  maintain  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security”  by  col¬ 
lective  measures,  as  set  forth  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  quote  from  another  speech  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Michigan,  before 
the  Variety  Club  in  Detroit  on  February 
5,  1945,  delivered  after  Dumbarton  Oaks 
and  before  San  Francisco.  In  this  ad¬ 
dress,  had  he  been  gifted  with  a  pro¬ 
phetic  vision,  he  could  not  have  de¬ 
scribed  more  completely  the  situation 
confronting  us  today.  After  quoting  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  as  saying  that — 

The  nearer  we  come  to  vanquishing  our 
enemies  the  more  we  become  Inevitably  con¬ 
scious  of  differences  among  the  victors. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  went  on 
to  say: 

How  do  these  dangerous  differences  dis¬ 
close  themselves?  Usually  by  unilateral  de¬ 
cisions  in  which  one  or  another  among  the 
United  Nations  makes  its  own  announce¬ 
ment,  pronounces  its  own  interpretation 
upon  its  own  rights  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  these  rights,  for  all  of  us,  flow  from  our 
common  effort.  I  assert  that  all  vital  deci¬ 
sions  should  also  flow  from  the  same  6ort 
of  common  effort. 

Is  not  this  a  vital  decision  which 
should  ‘‘flow  from  the  same  sort  of  hu¬ 
man  effort”?  Indeed  in  all  of  its  im¬ 
plications  and  future  commitments,  it 
is  a  decision  so  vital  as  to  well  determine 
the  future  destiny  of  the  world. 

In  the  same  speech  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  summarized  his  three  dedi¬ 
cations  to  peace,  which  he  said  were : 

First,  the  Inexpressibly  vital  need  to  pre¬ 
vent  World  War  III  through  collective 
security. 

Second,  the  paramount  importance  of  a 
just  peace  if  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  peace. 

Third,  the  hazard  to  these  objectives  if 
each  of  the  United  Nations  starts  going  its 
own  way  even  before  we  have  clinched  total 
victory. 

What  are  we  doing  except  going  our 
own  way? 

I  have  quoted  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  at  some  length,  because  in  this  year 
1947  I  agree  completely  with  all  he  said 
in  1945.  I  have  shown  this  faith  by  sup¬ 
porting,  until  now,  the  lead  taken  by  him 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  in  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war 
by  collective  action. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  so  right 
in  speaking  of  the  hazards  to  peace  “if 
each  of  the  United  Nations  starts  going 
its  own  way”  that  his  warning  strength¬ 
ens  my  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  my 
vote  in  opposing  the  pending  bill. 

The  United  Nations  was  not  consulted 
either  before  or  after  the  President  pro¬ 
posed  this  action  to  the  Congress.  The 
matter  was  not  discussed  at  the  council 
table.  Sixteen  days  after  the  President’s 
address  to  Congress,  our  representative 
merely  gave  notification  of  a  course  the 
President  had  already  decided  upon  and 
had  already  asked  the  Congress  to  ap¬ 
prove.  It  is  little  wonder  that  this  action 
called  for  the  following  warning  from 
Secretary  General  Lie,  the  official  head  of 
the  United  Nations,  who  said: 

A  willingness  among  nations  to  give  and 
take  and  to  make  sacrifices,  an  insistent  seek¬ 


ing  after  agreement,  a  determination  to  find 
a  meeting  of  the  minds,  a  readiness  to  resort 
to  the  United  Nations  even  when  the  most 
vital  national  interests  are  at  stake — always 
on  behalf  of  the  solemn  principles  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  United  Nations — this  is  the  bed¬ 
rock  on  which  alone  the  United  Nations  can 
build  solidly  and  securely  for  the  future. 

The  preamble  to  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  which  attempts  to  justify  our  by¬ 
passing  of  the  United  Nations  is  merely 
window  dressing,  a  lot  of  pious  words 
without  effect  or  legal  validity. 

Let  me  discuss  now  the  Vandenberg 
amendment  from  the  standpoint  of 
whether  it  conforms  to  the  Charter  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  United  Nations,  “to  take 
collective  measures  to  remove  causes  of 
war.” 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  much-discussed 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  answer 
the  challenge  that  we  are  taking  uni¬ 
lateral  action,  as  unilateral  action  means 
affirmative,  direct,  and  independent  ac¬ 
tion,  while  the  Vandenberg  amendment 
Is  negative,  providing  a  veto  procedure 
for  withdrawal  after  the  action  is  taken. 
It  will  take  practically  a  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Security  Council  to  ask  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  after  our  op¬ 
erations  in  Greece  and  Turkey  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  undertaken.  Then  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  Nations  can  also  ask 
our  withdrawal,  but  this  can  only  be  done 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  or  37  out  of  55 
nations  so  voting. 

It  is  inherent  and  basic,  as  I  have  said, 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
that  affirmative,  collective  action  was  the 
principle  upon  which  the  world  relies  in 
the  hope  of  preserving  future  peace. 
Such  a  back  door  and  negative  proce¬ 
dure  as  now  proposed  was  not  envisaged 
by  the  framers  of  the  United  Nations. 

Is  the  United  States  willing  to  take 
the  position  that  any  and  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations  can  undertake 
military  interventions  subject  to  a  sub¬ 
sequent  veto  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  nations?  If  so,  in  the  name  of  can¬ 
dor  and  consistency,  let  us  agree  to  an 
amendment  to  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter  providing  for  such  a  procedure.  A 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  United  States 
would  be  to  support  an  amendment 
somewhat  as  follows: 

Upon  receipt  of  a  request,  any  member 
nation  can  give  military  equipment,  ma¬ 
terial,  or  money  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
such,  and  send  military  personnel  to  train 
the  military  forces  of  any  requesting  na¬ 
tion,  providing  such  intervening  nation 
agrees  to  withdraw  if  requested  to  do  so  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  more  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Such  a  provision  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  of  course, 
would  make  it  a  farce  and  turn  the  clock 
of  peace  back  to  the  time  and  conditions 
which  sowed  the  seeds  of  World  Wars  I 
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and  II.  We  ourselves  cannot  take  uni¬ 
lateral  military  action  without  setting 
an  example  which  would  invite  other 
member  nations  to  do  the  same.  The 
veto  provocative  action  already  taken 
by  a  member  nation  is  vastly  different 
from  affirmative  action,  whereby  the 
United  Nations  not  only  would  approve 
of  the  proposed  military  intervention  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  but  would  actually 
be  a  party  to  it,  and  this,  I  submit  again, 
is  the  concept  of  collective  action 
adopted  as  the  underlying  principle  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg],  in  his  able  speech  opening 
this  debate,  said  that  the  United  Nations 
is  not  a  relief  organization,  and  the 
answer  to  that,  of  course,  is  that  this  is 
not  a  relief  bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  military  intervention — for 
arming  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Armies 
and  training  these  armies  with  American 
military  personnel. 

If  our  unilateral  action  in  arming 
other  nations  is  provocative  of  war,  upon 
what  ally  can  we  depend?  If  we  act 
independently  and  arm  nations  to  op¬ 
pose  communism,  can  we  assume  that 
Russia  will  not  follow  our  lead  and 
establish  a  counterpolicy?  In  that 
event,  who  will  stand  by  us?  Have  we 
the  assurance  of  ^single  ally?  We  have 
not.  We  have  undertaken  this  course 
alone,  and  we  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences  alone. 

In  my  speech  in  the  Senate  on  April  1, 
I  stated  my  views  with  respect  to  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations.  I  shall 
not  elaborate  on  my  statements  made 
then  except  to  say  that  the  question  of 
arming  Greece  and  Turkey  and  all  other 
like  matters  should  come  before  the 
United  Nations,  in  accordance  with  the 
direct  mandate  of  its  Charter.  If  the 
United  Nations  is  not  strong  enough  for 
the  task,  then  let  us  take  steps  to  make 
it  strong.  For  myself,  I  will  go  the  whole 
way  in  enabling  America  to  perform  her 
responsibility  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  to  preserve  world 
peace. 

In  that  address  to  the  Senate  I  pro¬ 
posed  a  show-down  with  Russia  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  I  repeat  it  now.  We  should  not  act 
single-handedly  and  alone.  It  is,  of 
course,  important  to  have  Russia  remain 
a  member,  but  the  time  comes  when  pa¬ 
tience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  If  Russia 
continues  to  sabotage  every  effort  toward 
world  peace,  then  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  recognize  the  realities  and  to  establish 
a  group  of  nations  who  will  cooperate 
effectively  and  act  together.  A  Russia 
sabotaging  the  United  Nations  from 
within  is  even  worse  than  a  Russia  out¬ 
side  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  make  the  confident  prediction  that 
shortly  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
will  force  a  show-down  with  Russia  with¬ 
in  the  United  Nations.  If  this  show¬ 
down  has  to  come,  it  is  better  to  do  so 
now  than  later.  I  believe  that  all  Amer¬ 
ica  wants  to  work  cooperatively  with 
Russia  in  the  United  Nations,  but  we 
must  insist  upon  two  parties  to  this. 
Russia  has  deliberately  and  arrogantly 
used  the  veto  power  in  11  instances  to 
stymie  the  constructive  actions  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  significant  that 


most  of  these  vetoes  were  directed 
against  even  the  investigation  of  condi¬ 
tions  which  other  nations  believed  to  be 
desirable  in  the  cause  of  peaceful  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  veto  power  is  now  absolute.  It 
would  seem  reasonable  to  me  to  amend 
it  so  that  the  veto  power  by  any  one  of 
the  Big  Five  would  be  subject  to  being 
overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  55  nations.  Thus, 
the  members  of  the  so-called  Big  Five 
would  have  protection  but  not  the  abso¬ 
lute  power  to  stymie  essential  action. 
This  would  provide  a  workable  and  fair 
procedure. 

Let  us  say  a  word  as  to  the  statement 
that  has  so  frequently  been  made  in  this 
debate :  That  it  is  either  this  bill  or  noth¬ 
ing;  that  a  do-nothing  policy  will  bring 
more  dire  results  than  to  do  something. 
If  we  are  doing  nothing  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  then  why  has  America  in  less  than 
2  years — since  July  1945 — spent  and 
obligated  herself  to  distribute  money, 
credit,  and  goods  in  foreign  countries, 
exclusive  of  military  expenditures,  aggre¬ 
gating  the  sum  of  $16,000,000,000,  to 
which  I  have,  already  referred?  Out  of 
this  $16,000,000,000  the  sum  of  $1,525,- 
000,000  has  been,  or  will  be,  given  to  Rus¬ 
sia  and  her  satellites.  Again  I  ask,  Can 
we  nourish  communism  with  our  left 
hand  and  crush  communism  with  our 
right? 

Our  expenditures  and  commitments 
to  Russia  and  her  satellite  nations  since 
July  1,  1945,  are  as  follows: 

Russia _ $203,  000,  000 

Poland _  463,  000,  000 

Czechoslovakia _  202,  000,  000 

Finland _  92,  000,  GOO 

Hungary _ 1 _  18,  000,  000 

Yugoslavia _ . _  296,  000,  000 

More  than  10  percent  of  this  amount 
was  not  distributed  as  of  March  1,  1947, 
but  is  being  daily  expended. 

In  view  of  our  program  abroad,  which 
already  amounts  to  nearly  $16,000,000,- 
000  since  the  war,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
we  are  doing  nothing.  We  are  doing  all 
and  more  than  we  can  be  expected  to  do 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  We  have  met  every  obligation  that 
has  been  imposed  upon  us  by  the  United 
Nations.  Right  today  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  urging  the  Congress  to  approve 
$17,000,000  to  Russia  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery  to  develop  new  processes  for 
aviation  gasoline,  which  will  result  in 
strengthening  communism,  yet,  at  the 
same  time  the  State  Department  re¬ 
quested  the  Congress  to  approve  $400,- 
000,000  to  resist  communistic  aggression 
in  Greece  and  Turkey.  Such  a  contra¬ 
dictory  foreign  policy  certainly  requires 
clarification  and  adjustment. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
examine  the  details  of  the  $11,729,000,- 
000  that  the  United  States  has  furnished 
to  Russia  as  lend-lease  aid  since  1941. 
Of  this  total,  nearly  five  and  one-half 
billion  was  not  for  military  assistance  but 
for  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other 
commodities,  including  commercial  ves¬ 
sels.  This  emphasizes  the  great  amount 
of  aid  given  to  Russia  by  the  United 
States,  outside  of  military  equipment,  to 
strengthen  the  Russian  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 


It  is  significant,  also,  to  note  that  of 
the  more  than  $11,000,000,000  in  lend- 
lease  to  Russia,  only  $10,000,000  has  so  far 
been  repaid,  including  what  is  known  as 
reverse  lend-lease.  Under  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  lend-lease,  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  that  even  a  small  part  of  the  nonmili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Russia  will  be  recovered.  So 
this  again  indicates  the  extent  to  which 
this  country  has  helped  to  establish  com¬ 
munism  in  Russia,  which  it  is  now  pre¬ 
paring  to  oppose.  Surely  now,  in  the 
light  of  our  proposed  actions,  Congress 
should  demand  that  all  aid  to  Soviet 
Russia  and  her  satellites  be  stopped 
immediately. 

Before  I  take  my  seat,  let  me  say  that 
no  Member  of  this  body  is  more  anxious 
than  I  for  the  United  States,  wholly  and 
without  reservation,  to  discharge  its  obli¬ 
gations  in  world  affairs.  In  the  past  I 
have  supported  all  measures  to  this  end. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I,  as  a  Senator, 
have  voted  against  a  foreign  policy  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Executive.  I  do  this  now 
out  of  the  depth  of  my  convictions  that 
the  United  States  should  not  violate  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  start 
out  alone  on  a  venture  impractical  in  its 
operations  and  fraught  with  the  greatest 
dangers.  I  want  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations — not  destroy  it. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  only 
road  to  world  peace  is  by  the  collective 
action  of  all  peace-loving  nations.  If 
the  definition  of  a  peace-loving  nation 
does  not  embrace  Russia,  then  the  sooner 
we  know  the  better,  for  in  that  event  it 
would  be  essential  for  us  and  other  like- 
minded  nations  to  take  united  measures 
necessary  for  our  future  security. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  yields  8  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  spoken  as  force¬ 
fully  as  anyone  has  in  the  Senate  on  the 
basic  reasons  why  this  measure  should 
not  be  passed.  I  hesitate  to  attempt  to 
answer  the  Senator’s  arguments  because 
of  his  great  experience,  his  tremen¬ 
dous  ability  and  his  long  service  here. 
But,  humbly  and  as  a  new  Senator,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  answers  to  the 
arguments  he  has  advanced,  and  that 
they  are  most  potent  and  forceful  ones. 
They  have  already  been  expressed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  program  will  cost  us  a  great  deal 
of  money;  it  will  constitute  a  tremen¬ 
dous  drain  upon  the  American  economy; 
it  will  require  much  thoughtful  atten¬ 
tion  and  care;  it  will  require  speeding 
up  our  production  and  strengthening 
our  economic  life,  and  that  will  require 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 

When,  Mr.  President,  shall  we  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  meet  the  threat  which  the 
bill  is  designed  to  meet  than  now? 
When  shall  we  be  stronger?  When 
could  the  opportunity  be  more  propi¬ 
tious  than  now? 

I  am  reluctant  to  see  American  money 
spent  for  this  purpose  when  I  know  it 
could  be  very  usefully  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  people;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  choice  is  one  which  we 
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have  inevitably  to  make  in  favor  of 
spending  the  money  as  is  proposed  in 
the  bill,  for  our  own  security,  for  our 
own  safety,  and  for  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  a  very  definite  part  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  particular  part  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  because  of  that  fact 
I  have  proposed  an  amendment  which 
would  give  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  right  to 
appoint  as  representatives  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  branches  of  the  Congress  members 
of  the  mission  which  will  go  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  administer  the  funds  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  adoption  of  such  an  amendment 
would  not  be  a  manifestation  of  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  President  or  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  State  Department. 
It  would  indicate,  perhaps,  a  new  turn 
in  the  administration  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Since  the  Congress  is  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  to  the  people  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  $400,000,000  provided  for  in  the 
bill,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  should  have  directly 
on  such  missions  representatives  of  their 
own  choice  who  could  come  back  and 
report  to  the  respective  branches  of  the 
Congress  concerning  the  administration 
and  handling  of  this  particular  money 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  bill 
In  that  way  we  probably  could  obtain 
a  more  effective  administration  and  a 
more  economical  administration  of  the 
funds,  and  certainly,  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  would  know  more  directly  and 
more  completely  how  the  matter  was 
being  haftdled  by  our  representatives  in 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  other  argument  which  has  been 
advanced  in  opposition  to  this  bill  is  the 
argument  that  it  bypasses  the  United 
Nations.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President, 
It  is  a  very  fortuitous  circumstance  that 
this  question  has  been  raised  and  that 
It  has  been  met  by  an  amendment  which 
demonstrates  as  well  as  could  possibly 
be  demonstrated,  our  sincere  interest 
and  our  earnest  intention  to  support 
the  United  Nations.  The  statement,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  United  Nations  is  at 
this  time  incapable  of  assuming  and  un¬ 
able  to  assume  this  obligation  has  not 
been  successfully  controverted. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  not  disputed, 
that  Greece  and  Turkey  have  asked  us 
directly  for  help,  and  that  we,  in  turn, 
must  make  some  reply.  That  reply  can¬ 
not  be  to  deny  their  requests  and  refuse 
our  help. 

But  in  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  we 
have  set  forth  our  good  faith  in  unmis¬ 
takable  and  completely  understandable 
terms.  In  that  amendment  we  say  that 
If  so  requested  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  or  Turkey,  the  President  is  di¬ 
rected  to  withdraw  any  or  all  of  this 
aid.  That  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  Turkey  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  Greece  to  say  if  and  when  they 
want  us  to  get  out.  What  can  be  fairer 
than  that? 


Moreover,  the  amendment  contains 
the  provision  that  we  will  withdraw — 

1  f  the  Security  Council  finds  (with  respect 
to  which  finding  the  United  States  waives 
the  exercise  of  any  veto)  or  the  General 
Assembly  find  that  action  taken  or  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  makes 
the  continuance  of  such  assistance  unnec¬ 
essary  or  undesirable. 

There  is  the  expression  of  our  will  and 
our  purpose  to  leave  to  a  majority  vote  in 
either  of  those  bodies  in  the  United 
Nations  the  determination  as  to  whether 
the  aid  which  we  now  offer  should  be 
withdrawn.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
most  forceful  help  and  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  thing  any  nation  has  yet  done, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  to  show  its  good  will  and  to 
show  its  earnest  intention  to  support 
the  United  Nations  to  the  end  that  there 
may  be  peace  in  the  world. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  many 
other  Senators  have  received  from  their 
constituents,  as  I  have,  letters  expressing 
doubt  and  anxiety  as  to  certain  phases 
of  this  bill.  Among  the  letters  which  I 
have  received  is  one  expressing  certain 
objections  and  doubts  on  the  part  of  a 
Rhode  Island  lawyer.  After  receiving  it 
I  wrote  to  Dean  Acheson,  the  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  sending  him  a  copy  of 
the  letter,  and  asking  for  his  comments 
thereon.  Under  date  of  April  18,  he 
wrote  me  a  letter  which  I  should  like  to 
present  to  the  Senate,  because  it  clears 
up  some  of  the  doubts.  I  should  like  to 
read  the  entire  letter,  but  time  will  not 
suffice  for  that,  so  I  shall  read  only  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  letter;  and  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  let¬ 
ter,  together  with  the  letter  to  which  it 
is  a  reply,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Dean  Acheson  wrote  me 
as  follows: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  April  9,  1947, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  April  7 
from  Mr.  I.  H.  Strasmich.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Strasmich  is  disturbed  by  the  proposal 
to  extend  American  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  that  his  concern  in  this  regard  arises 
over  the  following  considerations. 

Then  he  summarizes  those  considera¬ 
tions.  Thereafter  he  wrote  as  follows: 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  assure  you  emphat¬ 
ically  that  the  proposed  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  '  to  Greece  and  Turkey  is  in  no  way 
inspired  by  any  concern  for  American  oil 
interests  nor  any  desire  to  obtain  American 
military  bases  in  Greece  or  Turkey.  As  I 
stated  before  the  House  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  our  policy  would  have  been  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  in  this  Instance  if  there  had 
not  been  a  single  drop  of  oil  in  the  Near 
East.  Our  policy  Is  based  solely  upon  the 
desire  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  the  two  nations  which  have 
requested  that  assistance.  In  the  testimony 
before  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
and  in  other  public  statements,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  send  combat  forces 
of  any  kind  to  either  Greece  or  Turkey,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  question  of  the  establish¬ 


ment  cf  American  bases  in  those  countries 
can  arise. 

With  respect  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
the  United  Nations  to  provide  assistance  re¬ 
quired  by  Greece  and  Turkey,  I  would  refer 
you  to  my  statement  before  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  on  March  24,  read¬ 
ing  in  part  as  follows: 

“The  situation  of  Greece  and  Turkey  con¬ 
fronts  us  with  only  two  alternatives:  We 
can  either  grant  aid  to  those  countries  or  we 
can  deny  that  aid.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
putting  the  responsibility  for  extending  the 
aid  which  Greece  has  asked  from  the  United 
States  on  some  other  nation  or  upon  the 
United  Nations. 

“This  becomes  clear  when  we  consider  the 
specific  problems  that  confront  Greece  today 
and  the  specific  kinds  of  assistance  that 
Greece  has  requested  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  United 
States  on  the  other. 

***** 

“If  Greece  had  applied  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or  any  of  its  related  organizations,  the 
essential  element  of  time  would  have  been 
lost  and  the  end  result  would  have  been  the 
same.  The  funds  would  have  to  come  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  United  States.  The  United 
Nations  does  not  of  itself  possess  funds.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council  is  an  advisory 
body  that  recommends  economic,  financial, 
and  social  action  to  member  states.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Bank,  which  is  just  now  com¬ 
pleting  its  organization,  is  set  up  primarily 
to  make  self -liquidating  loans  for  long-term 
reconstruction  purposes.  It  has  not  yet  made 
any  loans  whatsoever.  The  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Europe  is  still  in  its  early  organ¬ 
ization  stage. 

***** 

“In  the  longer  range,  the  United  Nations 
may  be  able  to  take  over  various  parts  of 
the  economic  and  financial  problem  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  •  We  are  giving  serious 
6tudy  and  consideration  to  ways  in  which 
the  United  Nations  may  take  hold  of  this 
problem  after  the  present  emergency  is 
past.” 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  one  more  minute? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  may  have  one  more  minute. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  a  fur¬ 
ther  portion  of  the  letter  from  Dean 
Acheson,  as  follows: 

Finally,  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  said  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  with -regard  to  the  extent  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  American  commitment.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
March  12,  made  it  very  clear  that  our  pro¬ 
gram  of  assistance  at  this  time  is  limited 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Any  ether  cases  in 
which  American  assistance  may  be  requested 
will  be  carefully  considered  on  their  indi¬ 
vidual  merits,  and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  our  Government  would  necessarily  fur¬ 
nish  the  same  kind  of  assistance  to  any 
other  nation.  If,  however,  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion  should  arise  elsewhere,  the  Congress  will 
have  full  opportunity  to  consider  whether 
financial  aid  should  be  extended  in  that 
case. 

***** 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  it  Is 
an  essential  measure  to  protect  our  security 
and  our  way  of  life. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Acheson, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  will  be  a 
satisfaction  to  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  themselves  have  some  doubts 
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about  the  pending  proposals  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  expressed  by  my 
correspondent,  to  find  that  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  has  expressed  him¬ 
self  so  clearly  in  reply  to  those  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired. 

Exhibit  A 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  April  18,  1947. 

My  Dear  Senator  Green:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  April  9,  1947,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  dated  April  7  from  Mr.  I.  H. 
Strasmich.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Strasmich 
is  disturbed  by  the  pfoposal  to  extend 
American  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and 
that  his  concern  in  this  regard  arises  over 
the  following  considerations : 

1.  He  believes  that  the  proposal  is  really 
just  a  mask  for  military  objectives,  namely, 
the  preservation  of  American  oil  interests 
in  the  Near  East  and  the  utilization  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  as  American  military 
outposts. 

2.  He  feels  that  if  the  motives  of  the 
United  States  had  been  strictly  humani¬ 
tarian,  our  objectives  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  United  Nations,  since  the 
veto  does  not  exist  in  the  General  Assembly 
or  the  Economic  and  Security  Council.  He 
suggests  that  the  United  States  could  have 
provided  the  necessary  funds  for  use  by  the 
United  Nations. 

3.  Mr.  Strasmich  thinks  the  United  States 
is  “writing  off  the  United  Nations  as  an 
instrument  for  waging  peace,”  and  is  there¬ 
fore  guilty  of  a  breach  of  its  agreement  in 
signing  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

4.  He  feels  that  the  United  States,  in 
undertaking  the  projected  assistance,  would 
be  forcing  the  Greek  and  Turkish  people  to 
submit  to  oppressive  governments,  and  he 
asserts  that  we  cannot  form  democracy  by 
bolstering  undemocratic  governments. 

Mr.  Strasmich  feels  that  the  economic  and 
military  drains  of  the  proposed  program 
would  force  the  United  States  into  fascism. 

I  believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  raised  by  Mr.  Strasmich  have  al¬ 
ready  been  dealt  with  in  the  testimony  given 
before  congressional  committees  and  in  the 
answers  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  series  of  questions  formulated 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  and  published  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  For 
your  convenience,  however,  I  am  glad  to 
restate  the  Department’s  views  in  this  re¬ 
gard. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  assure  you  emphati¬ 
cally  that  the  proposed  program  of  assist¬ 
ance?  to  Greece  and  Turkey  is  in  no  way  in¬ 
spired  by  any  concern  for  American  oil  in¬ 
terests  nor  any  desire  to  obtain  American 
military  bases  in  Greece  or  Turkey.  As  I 
stated  before  the  House  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  our  policy  would  have  been 
exactly  the  same  in  this  instance  if  there 
had  not  been  a  single  drop  fo  oil  in  the  Near 
East.  Our  policy  is  based  solely  upon  the 
desire  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  two  nations  which  have  re¬ 
quested  that  assistance.  In  the  testimony 
before  the  House  and  Senate  committees  and 
in  other  public  statements,  the  Department 
of  State  has  made  it  abundantly ,  clear  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  send  combat  forces  of 
any  kind  to  either  Greece  or  Turkey  and 
that,  therefore,  no  question  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  American  bases  in  those  countries 
can  arise. 

With  respect  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
the  United  Nations  to  provide  assistance  re¬ 
quired  by  Greece  and  Turkey,  I  would  refer 
you  to  my  statement  before  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  on  March  24,  read¬ 
ing  in  part  as  follows: 


“The  situation  of  Greece  and  Turkey  con¬ 
fronts  us  with  only  two  alternatives:  We  can 
either  grant  aid  to  those  countries  or  we  can 
deny  that  aid.  There  is  no  possibility  of  put¬ 
ting  the  responsibility  for  extending  the  aid 
which  Greece  has  asked  from  the  United 
States  on  some  other  nation  or  upon  the 
United  Nations. 

“This  becomes  clear  when  we  consider  the 
specific  problems  that  confront  Greece  today 
and  the  specific  kinds  of  assistance  that 
Greece  has  requested  from  the  United 
Nations  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
United  States  on  the  other. 

“Let  us  consider  first  the  problem  arising 
from  outside  Greece’s  borders.  Greece  has 
charged  before  the  Security  Council  that 
armed  bands  operating  within  her  territory 
are  partly  supplied,  trained,  and  given  refuge 
in  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania,  and 
that  these  bands  are  moving  back  and  forth 
across  the  border.  Greece  has  asked  the 
United  Nations  for  help  in  dealing  with  this 
situation,  and  the  Security  Council  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  which  is  at  the  present 
moment  investigating  the  Greek  charges  on 
the  spot.  It  is  expected  that  this  commis¬ 
sion  will  begin  writing  its  report  early  in 
April,  and  that  report  should  be  ready  shortly 
thereafter. 

“We  do  not  know  what  the  report  will  con¬ 
tain  or  the  action  that  may  be  taken  by  the 
United  Nations  upon  it.  We  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  United  Nations  action  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  will  result  in  the  cessation  of  disturb¬ 
ances  along  Greece’s  northern  borders.  Such 
a  result  would  be  a  most  vital  contribution 
to  the  situation  in  Greece  and  make  possible 
the  task  of  stabilization  and  rehabilitation. 
It  would  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  Greece  has  asked  from  the  United 
States.  More  is  needed  to  deal  with  internal 
disorder  and  economic  break-down. 

“The  second  problem  confronting  the 
Greek  Government  is  the  need  for  supplies 
and  funds  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  its  inter¬ 
nal  difficulties,  namely,  the  restoration  of 
order  in  the  country  and  the  averting  of  eco¬ 
nomic  collapse.  The  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  apd  the 
British  Government  have  been  helping 
Greece  with  those  particular  problems,  and 
the  present  crisis  has  arisen  because  those 
two  supports  must  be  withdrawn. 

"To  whom  was  Greece  to  turn?  The  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  recently  sent  a  mission  to 
Greece,  recommended  that  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  request  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to 
extend  aid  to  it  in  securing  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  essential  food  and  other 
imports  to  cover  the  period  after  UNRRA’s 
withdrawal  until  expanding  exports,  inter¬ 
national  development  loans,  and  expanding 
production  should  enable  Greece  to  balance 
its  International  accounts. 

“If  Greece  had  applied  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or  any  of  its  related  organizations,  the 
essential  element  of  time  would  have  been 
lost  and  the  end  result  would  have  been  the 
same.  The  funds  would  have  to  come  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  United  States.  The  United 
Nations  does  not  of  itself  possess  funds.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council  is  an  advisory 
body  that  recommends  economic,  financial, 
and  social  action  to  member  states.  The 
International  Bank,  which  is  just  now  com¬ 
pleting  its  organization,  is  set  up  primarily 
to  make  self-liquidating  loans  for  long-term 
reconstruction  purposes.  It  has  not  yet 
made  any  loans  whatsoever.  The  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  is  still  in  its  early 
organization  stage. 

“It  may  be  that  at  some  future  time  the 
United  Nations  will  be  organized  and 
equipped  so  as  to  render  emergency  aid  to 
member  states  of  the  kind  now  needed  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  But,  as  the  President 
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said,  the  United  Nations  and  its  related 
organizations  are  not  now  in  position  to 
extend  help  of  the  kind  that  is  required. 
Even  if  some  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
should  decide  to  recommend  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  it  would  have  eventu¬ 
ally  to  turn  primarily  to  the  United  States 
for  funds  and  supplies  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  Even  if  the  project  were  not  blocked 
by  the  objections  of  certain  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  much  time  would  have  been 
lost,  and  time  is  of  the  essence. 

*  *  •  •  * 

“In  the  longer  range,  the  United  Nations 
may  be  able  to  take  over  various  parts  of 
the  economic  and  financial  problem  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  We  are  giving  serious 
study  and  consideration  to  ways  in  which 
the  United  Nations  may  take  hold  of  this 
problem  after  the  present  emergency  is 
past.” 

There  is  nothing  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  which  forbids 
one  member  of  that  organization  from  ex¬ 
tending  assistance  to  another.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Department 
of  State  that  action  of  the  kind  we  have  pro¬ 
posed  is  completely  in  accord  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Charter-and  constitutes  a  posi¬ 
tive  contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  UN  can  be  no  stronger 
than  its  members,  and  their  sovereign  inde¬ 
pendence  is  an  essential  condition  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  Organization. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  has  shown  its  full  respect  for 
the  United  Nations  not  only  by  the  active 
role  taken  by  this  Government  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Investigating  Commission  on 
border  difficulties  in  Greece  but  also  by  the 
provision  of  the  pending  Greek-Turkish  aid 
bill,  which  offers  the  United  Nations  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  over  the  task  of  assisting 
Greece  and  Turkey  at  any  time  it  desires  to 
do  so  and  is  in  a  position  to  provide  the 
necessary  assistance.  I  should  like  to  say 
once  more  that  this  Government  remains 
firmly  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  intends  to  continue  its 
policy  of  full  support  for  that  Organization. 

In  undertaking  the  projected  program  of 
aid,  the  United  States  does  not  propose  to 
support  any  particular  regime  in  either 
Greece  or  Turkey.  Our  assistance  is  designed 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  to  establish  and  maintain  conditions 
which  will  relieve  them  of  fear  for  their 
security  and  so  permit  their  continued  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  road  of  democracy.  It  is 
essential  to  remember  that  both  countries 
have  already  made  great  progress  on  that 
road  but  that  this  progress  is  gravely  im¬ 
periled  by  alien  influences  which  menace 
their  whole  way  of  life.  If  they  are  not 
relieved  of  this  threat,  all  possibility  of  de¬ 
mocracy  will  disappear  in  both  countries.  It 
is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Department 
that  the  Greek  and  Turkish  people  are  fully 
capable  of  working  out  their  own  destinies 
if  they  are  given  the  opportunity,  and  that 
the  proposed  American  assistance  would  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  this  opportunity. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  said  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  American  commitment.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
March  12,  made  it  very  clear  that  our  pro¬ 
gram  of  assistance  at  this  time  is  limited  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Any  other  cases  in 
which  American  assistance  may  be  requested 
will  be  carefully  considered  on  their  indi¬ 
vidual  merits,  and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  our  Government  would  necessarily  fur¬ 
nish  the  same  kind  of  assistance  to  any  other 
nation.  If,  however,  a  similar  situation 
should  arise  elsewhere,  the  Congress  will 
have  full  opportunity  to  consider  whether 
financial  aid  should  be  extended  in  that 
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case,  and  It  would  of  course  take  Into  ac¬ 
count  the  extent  of  the  drain  of  such  aid 
upon  American  resources.  I  need  hardly  as¬ 
sure  you  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  would  also  take  this  question 
Into  account  before  formulating  any  pro¬ 
posals.  Consequently,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  the  slightest  reason  to  fear  that  the 
Greek-Turkish  aid  program  would  so  strain 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  that  our 
way  of  life  or  our  form  of  government  would 
be  In  danger.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  an  essential  measure  to 
protect  our  security  and  our  way  of  life. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Acheson, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  April  7,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Theodore  Francis  Green, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Green:  Although  you  must 
ultimately  make  up  your  own  mind  about 
issues  arising  in  Congress,  I  know  that  in 
times  like  these  you  are  most  anxious  to 
have  the  considered  views  of  such  of  your 
constituents  as  have  thought  matters 
through  and  are  willing  to  take  the  time  to 
write  you.  The  following  is  written  in  a 
spirit  of  the  utmost  helpfulness  and  with  a 
grave  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  you  to  take  the  initiative  to  defeat 
the  Truman  doctrine  and  all  proposals  uni¬ 
laterally  to  uphold  the  Governments  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  with  our  money,  supplies, 
and  men.  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  for  these  compelling  reasons: 

Because  the  Truman  proposal  (including 
the  Vandenberg  amendment  or  other  varia¬ 
tions)  as  presented  to  the  American  people 
wears  a  disguise.  What  purports  to  be  the 
extension  of  aid  to  suffering  peoples  in  Greece 
and  to  a  Turkish  Government  hampered  by 
large  military  expenditures  really  masks 
United  States  military  objectives,  namely,  oil 
concessions  in  the  Near  East  and  advance 
military  bases.  If  the  Government’s  professed 
humanitarian  aims  were  sincere,  it  would 
have  been  a  simple  matter  to  accomplish 
them  through  the  United  Nations  (the  veto 
exists  neither  in  the  General  Assembly  nor 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  whose 
problem  it  is  to  handle  such  assistance) .  The 
President  could  have  requested  Congress  to 
make  available  to  the  UN  such  resources  as 
he  now  asks  Congress  to  furnish  unilaterally. 
That  he  chose  not  to  invoke  the  UN  strong¬ 
ly  indicates  his  unwillingness  to  inform  the 
American  people  of  these  facts: 

1.  Oil  reserves  in  the  United  States  are 
ample  for  peacetime  use,  but  our  military 
wishes  to  preserve  such  reserves  for  war  by 
the  device  of  using  Near  East  oil  now.  The 
military  feels  our  "life  line”  to  the  Near 
East  oil  is  in  danger. 

2.  As  long  as  the  British  were  in  Greece, 
our  military  felt  we  had  advance  military 
bases  in  the  Near  East  for  use  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  With  the  British  withdrawal,  our 
military  is  seeking  to  bolster  up  the  present 
Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  to  use  those 
countries  as  United  States  outposts. 

Because  the  Truman  proposal  is  a  shock¬ 
ing  repudiation  of  the  United  Nations.  Our 
signature  to  the  UN  Charter  (Senate  ap¬ 
proved  with  but  two  dissenting  votes)  irre¬ 
vocably  committed  us  to  the  policy  of  col¬ 
lective  security.  Henceforth,  the  resort  to 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between 
nations  would  be  held  in  as  much  abhorrence 
as  a  resort  to  murder  where  individuals  are 
disputing.  The  world  forum  provided  by  the 
UN,  together  with  the  economic  and,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  military  sanctions  which  could  be 
levied  against  an  aggressor  were  considered 
realistic  guardians  of  peace.  The  techniques 
of  negotiation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  and 
judicial  settlement  (which  are  not  taught  at 
[West  Point)  are  the  processes  by  which  in¬ 


ternational  disputes  were  to  be  settled,  after 
the  strong  spotlight  of  world  public  opinion 
had  been  focused  upon  them.  Referring  to 
our  real  objectives  in  the  Greco-Turkish 
situation  and  our  Government’s  reluctance 
to  apprise  our  own  citizens  of  these  mat¬ 
ters,  one  can  see  why  our  Government  pre¬ 
fers  to  disregard  the  UN.  One  can  see  that 
disregard  has  been  deliberate,  based  upon 
an  ill-considered  and  unworthy  writing  off 
of  the  UN  as  an  effective  Instrument  for 
waging  peace.  Our  military  still  puts  its 
trust  only  in  our  military  forces  and  the 
atomic  bomb,  even  though  it  was  the  UN 
which  succeeded  in  making  the  USSR  re¬ 
move  its  troops  from  Iran.  If  the  Truman 
doctrine  and  any  proposal  based  thereon 
prevail,  the  United  States  will  be  guilty  of 
a  flagrant  breach  of  its  solemn  agreement — ■ 
a  breach  of  good  faith  holding  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  incalculable  harm  to  this  country 
and  the  civilized  world — a  breach  as  com¬ 
pletely  unforgiveable  as  it  is  unnecessary. 
There  are.no  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  which  cannot  be 
settled  within  the  instrumentalities  of  the 
UN  Charter,  if  we  invoke  the  UN  in  good 
faith,  honestly  set  forth  our  legitimate  de¬ 
mands  and  beliefs,  insist  that  peaceful  set¬ 
tlements  be  arrived  at,  and  fully  support 
UN  decisions.  If  we  scuttle  the  UN  by  our 
unilateral  action,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
prevent  a  world  divided  into  armed  camps 
and  a  civilization-destroying  war. 

Because  the  Truman  proposal  reeks  with 
the  taint  of  failure.  Short  of  annihiliation 
there  is  no  permanent  way  to  force  peoples 
to  submit  to  tyranny.  King  George  made 
us  suffer  at  Valley  Forge,  but  the  United 
States  stands  today  as  a  monument  to  his 
ultimate  defeat.  The  people  of  Greece,  no 
less  than  the  people  of  China,  have  their 
sufferings  aggravated  by  a  graft-ridden,  cor¬ 
rupt,  reactionary  government — for  conserva¬ 
tive  indictments  of  the  present  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  I  refer  you  to  the  April  6  edition 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  for  Ernest  O. 
Hauser’s  "Something  Rotten  in  Greece,”  and 
the  magazine  section  of  the  April  6  New 
York  Times.  No  fair  person  would  even  sug¬ 
gest  that  Turkey  is  anything  but  a  dictator¬ 
ship.  We  cannot  promote  democracy  by 
bolstering  up  undemocratic  governments:  we 
cannot  stop  communism  by  supporting  fasc¬ 
ism.  Surely,  that  lesson  ought  now  to  be 
clear  to  all  but  the  willfully  blind.  We  can 
help  democracy  spread  by  insisting  through 
the  United  Nations  that  peoples  everywhere 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  “four  free¬ 
doms,"  by  assisting  downtrodden  peoples 
everywhere  with  economic  aid  channeled 
through  the  UN,  by  supporting  the  liberal 
and  progressive  forces  throughout  the  world 
which  are  fighting  for  political  and  economic 
democracy — like  the  New  Deal — those  forces 
which  at  the  present  time  are  being  squeezed 
into  either  the  reactionary  or  Communist 
camp  because  we  have  not  supported  them. 
In  Spain  and  China,  to  name  two  outstand¬ 
ing  examples,  our  policies  encouraged  reac¬ 
tion.  We  failed  in  both  Instances  to  bring 
about  either  political  or  economic  democracy. 
If  we  back  reaction  in  Greece  and  Turkey, 
we  will  be  doing  more  to  spread  communism 
in  the  Near  East  than  anything  Stalin  might 
invent.  And  we  will  be  underwriting  an  un¬ 
limited  unilateral  program  which  will  dis¬ 
sipate  our  resources,  earn  us  the  Just  hatred 
of  all  progressive  forces,  and  cause  us  to  be¬ 
come  a  totalitarian  state  ourselves,  for  the 
economic  and  military  drains  of  this  program 
must  force  us  into  fascism. 

You  will  have  my  heartfelt  thanks  if  you 
give  the  above  your  most  serious  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  attention. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 

In  the  utmost  sincerity, 

I.  H.  Strasmich. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  yields  20  min¬ 


utes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Lucas  1. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield  for 
that  purpose,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  the  time  for  the 
calling  of  a  quorum  be  taken  out  of  the 
time  allotted  me? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  would  have  to  con¬ 
sent  to  a  quorum  call,  because  the  time 
required  would  have  to  be  charged  to 
both  sides  alike.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  concerned,  the  time 
remaining  to  him  is  not  sufficient  to  per¬ 
mit  of  the  calling  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  yield  for  the  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  came  be¬ 
fore  a  joint  session  of  Congress  recently 
he  was  not  asking  just  for  a  loan  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  not  just  for  aid  to 
people  who  were  struggling  to  keep  their 
independence,  not  just  for  enforcements 
In  the  effort  to  check  the  spread  of  an 
ideology  which  is  contrary  to  all  our  be¬ 
liefs — he  was  asking  America  to  see 
clearly  and  assume  the  role  in  the  world 
which  destiny  has  chosen  for  her.  He 
was  asking  America  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  protect  her  safety  and  secu¬ 
rity  from  aggressors  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  first  settlers 
cleared  the  forests  and  turned  the  soil  of 
this  land,  so  rich  in  all  the  good  things 
of  life,  the  first  step  was  taken  on  that 
road  which  destiny  pointed  out.  When 
the  founders  of  this  blessed  system  of 
free  government  wrote  into  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  principles  by  virtue  of  which 
this  country  was  to  develop,  America  was 
on  an  inevitable  course.  For  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  generations  of 
Americans  applied  their  genius  and  their 
brawn  to  the  utilization  of  our  immense 
natural  resources,  and  in  a  way  that 
could  be  possible  only  under  our  system 
of  government  this  Nation  accomplished 
spectacular  development.  I  doubt  that 
those  past  generations  always  knew 
where  they  were  going;  they  simply 
forged  ahead,  making  their  country  the 
wonder  of  the  world  in  its  power  and  its 
potentialities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  even  a  few  years 
ago  all  of  us  realized  how  far  we  had 
come  on  that  road,  and  the  future  which 
destiny  was  pointing  out  to  us.  It  took 
World  War  H  to  make  us  feel  our  might 
in  material  things,  and  make  us  realize 
our  responsibility  in  the  defense  and 
protection  of  spiritual  values.  I  doubt 
that  we  fully  sensed  these  things  even  as 
we  grasped  victory,  after  having  concen¬ 
trated  every  thought  and  every  effort  on 
bringing  the  awful  conflict  to  a  quick 
and  successful  end.  But  we  are  realiz¬ 
ing  these  things  now.  America  has  be¬ 
come  of  age.  We  have  passed  beyond 
the  adolescent  period  in  world  affairs. 
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Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  victory 
in  World  War  II  has  thrust  upon  us  the 
mantle  of  world  leadership,  and  it  will 
require  all  of  our  ingenuity,  our  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  our  industry  to  wear  that  mantle 
successfully.  It  may  be,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  duty  has  confronted  us  before 
but  because  of  our  youth  and  our  inex¬ 
perience  in  dealing  with  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  we  were  not  spiritually  and 
politically  equipped  to  discharge  it.  In 
our  meteoric  rise  we  could  not  see,  and 
perhaps  we  did  not  try  to  see,  that  far¬ 
away  place  in  the  road  when  America 
would  be  out  in  front  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  of  nations  with  the 
smaller  and  weaker  members  looking  to 
her  for  help  in  the  journey  of  life.  But 
we  have  reached  that  place  in  the  road 
on  which  destiny  set  us  so  long  ago,  and 
from  here  on  we  must  chart  our  course 
with  that  responsibility  for  leadership, 
world  leadership,  if  you  please,  always 
in  mind. 

That  is  what  the  President  was  telling 
all  America  when  he  spoke  to  us  in  a 
solemn  joint  session  recently.  It  took 
courage  for  the  Chief  Executive  to  make 
the  Nation  face  the  facts.  It  is  taking 
courage  today  for  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  enact  into  law  this  step  America 
is  taking  in  assuming  her  newly  acquired 
leadership.  It  will  take  courage  for 
every  American  to  adjust  his  thinking 
and  his  living  to  fit  his  new  role  in  a 
troubled  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  meeting 
the  challenge  in  the  way  America  could 
be  expected  to  react.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  courage  and  the  vision  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
proud  of  the  high  spirit  of  nonpartisan 
patriotism  with  which  the  Congress  is 
dealing  with  this  legislation.  I  am  glad 
that  there  has  been  so  little  evidence  of 
selfishness  and  prejudice  as  the  people 
of  this  country  face  the  situation. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  is  to  be  commended  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  handled  the  proposal 
before  us.  They  held  open  meetings. 
Every  United  States  Senator  was  free 
to  come  and  voice  his  opinion,  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses,  and  make  his 
own  record  before  the  committee,  if  he 
so  desired.  In  addition,  the  able  pre¬ 
siding  officer,  who  is  chairman  of  that 
important  committee,  went  out  of  his 
way  to  obtain  from  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  questions  touching  on  every  con¬ 
ceivable  phase  of  the  proposed  loan.  I 
recall  no  time  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  when  a  committee  of  this  body 
went  so  far  in  attempting  to  obtain  all 
the  facts  relating  to  a  proposal  upon 
which  fair  and  prudent  minds  could 
intelligently  base  final  judgment. 

The  candid  and  forthright  testimony 
of  Dean  Acheson  and  Will  Clayton  and 
other  high  officials  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  enlightening  and  heartening. 
Nothing  was  suppressed  by  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Nothing  was  suppressed  by  the 
State  Department.  Nothing  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  any  other  branch  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive.  The  facts  and  the  implications 
of  the  program  were  laid  on  the  table 
and  discussed,  and  as  a  result  the  Amer¬ 


ican  people  are  thoroughly  informed 
today  on  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  what  I  have 
said  before  in  colloquy  with  other  Sena¬ 
tors  in  this  debate.  With  all  the  facts 
before  us,  we  can  follow  the  President, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  unani¬ 
mous  recommendation  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  or  we  can  do  noth¬ 
ing,  as  suggested  by  some.  We  all  know 
there  is  danger  in  either  course.  Every 
United  States  Senator  must  search  his 
soul  and  call  upon  his  best  and  most  im¬ 
partial  judgment  in  choosing  the  course 
he  feels  it  is  best  for  his  country  to  take. 

I  have  done  this,  and  I  am  convinced 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
less  dangerous,  and  the  wisest,  of  the  two 
courses  before  us,  is  to  follow  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  this  road  will  lead 
America  and  the  world  to  freedom  and 
peace.  I  fear  that  the  other  road,  nar¬ 
row  in  its  short-sighted,  political,  and 
economic  isolationism,  threatened  at 
every  turn  by  the  danger  of  the  spread 
of  communism,  will  surely  lead  us  at 
some  future  time  to  World  War  III. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  one  man’s  opin¬ 
ion,  but  I  am  confident  it  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  today  by  a  great  majority  of 
United  States  Senators.  It  is  sustained 
by  the  leading  businessmen  of  this  Na¬ 
tion.  It  is  sustained  by  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  press  of  the  country  in  its 
editorial  policy.  It  is  sustained  by  col¬ 
umnists  and  radio  commentators,  all  of 
whom  both  mold  and  reflect  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  America  and  the  world.  Yes,  it 
is  sustained,  Mr.  President,  in  my  hrfmble 
opinion,  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  non-partisan  spirit  in 
which  the  Congress  and  the  country 
have  dealt  with  this  extraordinary  pro¬ 
posal.  The  able  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  reminded  us  long  ago  that 
politics  in  our  foreign  policy  should  stop 
at  the  water’s  edge,  and,  sir,  so  long  as 
I  remain  in  this  body,  regardless  of  the 
political  complexion  of  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive,  I  shall  use  whatever  power  is  at 
my  command  to  keep  active  and  inviolate 
that  bi-partisan  policy  upon  all  interna¬ 
tional  problems.  When  I  say  interna¬ 
tional  problems,  I  mean  just  that.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  few  great  is¬ 
sues  arising  in  foreign  countries,  in  this 
atomic  age,  which  would  not  be  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  all  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

I  am  convinced  that  whether  a  prob¬ 
lem  is  large  or  small,  whether  it  arises 
in  Cuba,  China,  Germany,  Greece,  or 
any  other  country,  if  it  will  have  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  other  nations  in  the  world,  the 
American  people,  through  their  Chief 
Executive  who  is  responsible  for  our 
foreign  policy,  and  through  their  chosen 
representatives  in  this  body,  have  a  right 
to  and  should  take  cognizance  of  it.  In 
so  doing  we  keep  a  united  front  in 
America  on  our  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
President,  just  so  surely  as  the  American 
people  divide  on  important  foreign 


questions  as  they  did  in  the  days  previ¬ 
ous  to  Pearl  Harbor,  sooner  or  later,  as 
old  Ben  Franklin  said,  “We  must  all 
hang  together  or  assuredly  we  shall  all 
hang  separately.”  God  forbid  that  we 
should  ever  suffer  the  same  fate  so  many 
helpless,  yet  one  time  brave  and  heroic 
people,  are  suffering  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  today.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  tragedy  of  Poland.  Torn  and  divided 
for  many  years,  first  by  one  power  and 
then  another,  Poland  has  during  World 
War  II  been  dealt  almost  fatal  blows 
first  by  the  Nazis  and  next  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  But  Poland’s  greatest  catastrophe 
is  the  loss  of  her  independence.  Her 
people  suffer  more  as  a  result  of  that 
loss  than  they  have  suffered  from  all  the 
cruelties  and  hardships  of  bitter  warfare. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans  is  a  profound  prayer  of  thank¬ 
fulness  that  we  have  not  suffered  the 
fate  of  stricken  Poland,  and  we  pray  that 
we  never  shall.  As  we  look  out  over  the 
rest  of  this  weary,  tormented  world,  that 
prayer  of  gratitude  swells  to  a  paean; 
but  as  we  compare  our  blessings  wth  the 
destitution  and  the  dejection,  the  en¬ 
slavement  and  the  hopelessness  else¬ 
where,  America  cannot  and  will  not  turn 
away  with  only  a  feeling  of  self-satis¬ 
faction  and  self-indulgence.  What  I 
have  in  mind  is  that  smug  complacency, 
that  organized  selfishness  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  exists  in  mankind.  Humanitar¬ 
ian  reasons  as  well  as  our  own  security 
tell  us  we  cannot  turn  away  from  human 
misery  at  this  hour,  Mr.  President.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  deplorable 
conditions  which  exist  today  in  almost 
every  country  of  the  world  are  the  breed¬ 
ing  places  for  the  germs  of  communism. 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  out  of  that 
mire  can  come  a  poisonous  growth  which 
will  some  day  spread  its  tendrils  around 
the  globe,  entwining  and  choking  free 
America.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
America  in  its  new  role  is  the  only  nation 
which  has  the  means,  and  the  strength, 
and  the  invincible  vitality  which  freedom 
gives  to  stop  that  insidious  growth  and 
prevent  its  spread.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  no  more  shut  our  eyes  to  these  facts, 
and  retreat  from  our  position,  and  main¬ 
tain  our  integrity,  our  honor,  and  our 
decency  throughout  the  world  and  at 
home  than  we  can  accept  communism  as 
a  philosophy  which  should  govern  the 
daily  lives  of  our  people. 

We  cannot,  even  though  some  should 
desire  to,  ever  again  retire  into  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  shell,  stick  our  heads 
in  the  sand  like  the  ostrich,  and  ignore 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  in  whom 
the  spark  of  freedom  is  kept  alive  only 
by  the  hope  that  some  day  through  the 
leadership  of  this  great  country  they  too 
may  rise  again  and  call  themselves  free 
and  independent  people. 

Mr.  President;  I  like  to  think  always 
of  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Stephen 
Decatur  in  the  toast  he  gave  at  Norfolk 
in  1816; 

Our  country!  In  her  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  may  she  always  be  in  the 
right;  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong. 

And  when  I  see,  Mr.  President,  men 
like  our  good  President  of  the  United 
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States,  men  like  the  great  George  Mar¬ 
shall,  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  as  the  greatest  military 
genius  in  history,  recommend  this  pro¬ 
gram;  when  I  watch  able  men  from  the 
Department  of  State  come  before  the 
Senate  Committee,  sir,  to  present  facts, 
as  they  did,  in  such  a  capable  and  seri¬ 
ous  fashion;  when  I  note  that  men  like 
yourself,  Mr.  President,  and  Senator 
Conn  ally,  of  Texas,  along  with  all  other 
members  of  the  committee,  of  which 
you  are;  the  chairman,  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country  a  unanimous 
report  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Greek-Turkish  loan, 
all  this  is  of  material  aid  in  helping  me 
to  reach  an  honest  conclusion  as  to  what 
I  should  do. 

Mr.  President,  America  achieved  a 
united  front  in  the  waging  of  a  global 
war.  How  much  more  vital  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world  that  we  maintain  a 
united  front  in  waging  a  battle  for  free¬ 
dom  and  peace.  I  believe  that  America 
should  give  solid  and  enthusiastic  back¬ 
ing  to  this  program  on  which  we  are 
launching,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  her 
own  future,  but  for  the  preservation  of 
the  fundamentals  which  have  made  us 
what  we  are  and  which  we  so  fervently 
desire  to  protect. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  the 
world  understand  that  there  is  no  im¬ 
perialistic  policy  in  this  Greek-Turkish 
loan.  We  do  not  seek  to  conquer  the 
world,  as  has  been  portrayed  at  home  and 
abroad,  I  regret  to  say.  Nothing  could 
be  so  far  from  the  truth.  We  ask  for 
nothing.  We  covet  nothing.  In  fact, 
we  give  and  sacrifice  in  order  that  we 
may  have  safety,  security,  and  peace  on 
American  soil. 

[Manifestations  of  applause  in  the 
galleries.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
occupants  of  the  galleries  are  admon¬ 
ished  that  demonstrations  of  any  kind 
are  against  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  allot  10  minutes  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Buck]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
United  States  Senate  is  called  upon  to 
make  a  great  decision,  the  effects  of 
which  will  be  fundamental  in  shaping 
the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  decision  which  each  of 
us  must  make,  not  from  cold  statistics, 
not  from  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  not 
on  the  basis  of  political  partisanship,  but 
from  the  best  foresight  and  judgment 
which  each  may  have,  keeping  in  our 
mind’s  eye  the  obligation  we  have  to  this 
and  future  generations. 

From  the  day  when  the  President  pre¬ 
sented  his  request  for  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  until 
now  I  have  pondered  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  in  the  light  of  past  and  present 
international  developments.  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  debate  here  in  the  Senate 
and  have  read  many  pages  of  public 
expressions  pro  and  con.  I  have  re¬ 
viewed  in  my  mind  events  of  the  past 
few  years.  I  have  tried  to  look  realisti¬ 
cally  at  the  world  situation  as  it  exists 
today.  After  weighing  all  factors  at  my 


command,  I  have  concluded  that  I  can¬ 
not  support  the  proposed  program  and 
wish  to  state  my  reasons  for  that  con¬ 
clusion; 

First.  The  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  given  a  chance  to  carry 
out  its  major  purpose,  namely,  to  pre¬ 
vent  aggression  of  one  nation  against 
another.  When  I  voted  for  our  affilia¬ 
tion  in  the  UN,  I  determined  that  it 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
function  as  it  was  intended.  Only  by 
such  an  attitude  could  it  succeed.  In 
the  present  instance  an  investigation  by 
a  UN  commission  has  been  made  and  a 
report  is  being  prepared.  I  charge  that 
the  United  States,  by  sending  military 
assistance  to  either  one  of  the  parties 
involved  before  the  UN  report  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  made,  can  be  guilty 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  of  violating  our 
allegiance  to  the  principles  of  world 
peace  through  international  cooperation, 
principles  which  we  originally  cham¬ 
pioned.  If  one  of  the  nations  is  con¬ 
demned  by  the  UN,  then  our  path  is  clear 
for  action.  But  should  we  act  without 
that  sanction,  we,  not  the  primary 
aggressor,  are  subject  to  condemnation 
from  all  sides.  To  those  who  contend 
that  the  UN  cannot  work  in  carrying  out 
the  objectives  for  which  it  was  estab¬ 
lished,  I  say  give  it  a  fair  chance  or 
forthrightly  abandon  our  membership 
in  it.  I  want  it  to  work,  I  feel  it  can 
work,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of 
not  giving  it  every  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Insofar  as  loaning  or  giving  money  to 
assist  starving  and  homeless  peoples,  I 
have  no  objection,  but  rather  whole¬ 
hearted  support.  Let  us  aid  the  destitute 
in  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  when  we  enter 
the  field  of  armed  force,  we  liken  our¬ 
selves  to  those  whom  we  so  recently  con¬ 
demned  and  defeated  in  the  name  of 
world  peace. 

Second.  The  United  States  cannot  pur¬ 
chase  the  defeat  of  communism.  I  ab¬ 
hor  communism,  and  I  want  no  -other 
conclusion  drawn  concerning  my  atti¬ 
tude.  If  we  could  defeat  the  spread  of 
that  philosophy  by  building  strong  Greek 
and  Turkish  armies  and  navies,  there 
would  be  little  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the 
soundness  of  such  a  program.  But  with 
the  finest  equipped  military  possible, 
short  of  the  atomic  bomb,  which  I  am 
sure  we  do  not  propose  to  turn  over  to 
them,  how  could  Greece  and  Turkey  de¬ 
fend  themselves  against  a  mass  attack 
from  Russia?  If  it  is  contended  that  it 
is  premature  to  consider  such  a  possi¬ 
bility,  let  me  remind  Senators  that 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  not  the  only 
countries  into  which  communism  is  mov¬ 
ing.  What  are  we  going  to  do  in  Korea, 
Italy,  China,  France,  and  even  England 
if  communism  begins  to  rear  its  horrid 
head  in  these  countries,  whether  or  not 
we  are  successful  in  our  aims  in  Greece 
and  Turkey?  Even  without  a  $258,000,- 
000,000  debt  and  depleted  national  re¬ 
sources,  our  economy  could  not  support 
such  a  program.  And  will  we  continue 
to  garner  the  support  of  other  nations 
whom  we  ignore  when  they  call  for  help 
as  did  Greece  and  Turkey?  Or  will  we 
suddenly  find  that  our  $400,000,000  has 
bought  us  two  friends  and  a  host  of  ene¬ 
mies?  I  believe  a  world-wide  police  pro¬ 
gram  against  communism  by  ourselves  is 


economically  impossible  and  will  bring 
nothing  but  ill  returns  in  the  future. 

Third.  Our  present  State  Department 
policy  is  inconsistent.  Continued  ship¬ 
ment  of  materials,  supplies,  and  even  a 
proposed  loan  to  Russia  are  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  program  to  prevent  a 
spread  of  communism.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  million  dollars  in  aid 
has  gone  to  Russia  since  VJ-day.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  million  dollars  for  oil  refineries 
is  requested.,  A  billion-dollar  loan  is 
being  held  in  abeyance.  I  cannot  follow 
the  lead  of  the  State  Department,  the 
President,  or  anyone  else  who  advances 
such  a  program.  Should  I  be  charged 
with  weakening  the  President’s  hand, 
this  type  of  diplomacy  fully  justifies  my 
stand. 

Fourth.  Gloomy  and  depressing  as  the 
statement  may  be,  communism  here  at 
home  can  suddenly  become  a  greater 
problem  than  communism  abroad.  Con¬ 
tinued  strikes,  lack  of  production,  high 
taxes,  shortage  of  housing,  racial  in¬ 
tolerance,  and  dependency  of  the  people 
upon  the  tax  collector  for  a  living  can 
destroy  basic  Americanism  and  our  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government.  Scatter¬ 
ing  our  wealth  and  general  interest 
everywhere  but  at  home,  can  assist  in 
the  spread  of  communism  right  here, 
while  we  nobly  fight  it  elsewhere.  To  be 
of  help  to  weaker  nations,  to  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  for  other  nations  to  adopt  our 
philosophy  of  free  government,  we  must 
present  a  smooth  working,  well  inte¬ 
grated,  happy  people  for  inspection. 
This  we  cannot  do  today.  Our  first  task, 
therefore,  is  cut  out  for  us,  not  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  not  in  Korea  or  Italy,  but 
here  in  the  United  States  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  yields  20  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins]. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  increasing  interest  to  the 
debates  on  the  bill  before  us.  As  the 
hour  grows  near  for  a  decision,  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  entire  debate  there  has 
been  expressed  the  sincerest  regret  that 
we  should  be  compelled  to  make  the  de¬ 
cision  which  we  are  now  about  to  make. 
There  has  run  throughout  the  speeches 
and  comments  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
an  earnest  criticism  of  the  policies  which 
have  brought  us  to  our  present  position. 
Frequently  in  the  corridors,  in  confer¬ 
ences,  and  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate, 
the  statement  has  been  made  that  we 
are  not  free,  that  we  do  not  have  free¬ 
dom  of  action,  that  there  is  not  anything 
left  for  us  to  do  but  for  us  to  pass  the 
bill  as  requested.  We  have  been  told  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  we  must  face  the  facts, 
that  we  must  say  what  we  mean  and 
mean  what  we  say.  I  believe  that  has 
been  the  attitude  of  those  who  have 
spoken  for  and  against  this  measure.  In 
this  brief  statement  I  wish  to  speak  in 
that  same  spirit  of  utter  frankness. 

The  question  that  comes  into  my  mind 
as  I  listen  to  or  read  these  discussions 
has  been  this:  Why  are  we  not  free  to 
act?  How  did  we  lose  the  freedom  of 
choice? 

If  we  were  to  follow  this  query  back 
through  the  history  of  World  War  II,  we 
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would  inevitably  come  to  the  declaration 
of  principles  laid  down  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  There  sometime  early  in  Au¬ 
gust  1941  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Prime  Minister 
adopted  the  principles,  as  follows: 

Joint  declaration  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Churchill,  representing  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  being  met  together,  deem  it  right  to 
make  known  certain  common  principles  in 
the  national  policies  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries  on  which  they  base  their  hopes  for  a 
better  future  for  the  world. 

First,  their  countries  seek  no  aggrandiz- 
ment,  territorial  or  other; 

Second,  they  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned; 

Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peo¬ 
ples  to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live,  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  restored 
to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them; 

•  *  *  •  * 

Sixth,  after  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Nazi  tyranny,  they  hope  to  see  established 
a  peace  which  will  afford  to  all  nations  the 
means  of  dwelling  in  safety  within  their  own 
boundaries,  and  which  will  afford  assurance 
that  all  the  men  in  all  the  lands  may  live 
out  their  lives  in  freedom  from  fear  and 
want. 

Commenting  on  that  statement  in  a 
message  to  Congress  on  August  21,  1941, 
the  then  President  of  the  United  States 
declared : 

The  Congress  and  the  President  having 
heretofore  determined,  through  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,  on  the  national  policy  of  American 
aid  to  the  democracies  which  east  and  west 
are  waging  war  against  dictatorships. 

The  portion  of  the  sentence  which  I 
have  just  quoted  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  joined  the  democracies 
in  their  war  against  dictatorships.  Later 
on  we  implemented  that  declaration  and 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Lend- 
Leace  Act  was  based  by  entering  the 
shooting  war.  I  know  it  will  be  said 
that  we  fought  only  when  we  were  at¬ 
tacked,  but  I  believe  that  any  fair- 
minded  historian  or  student  of  history 
will  admit  that  regardless  of  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  the  United  States  would 
have  joined  the  conflict.  Our  actions 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  our  con¬ 
duct  ifi  other  respects  would  have  been 
designated  in  normal  times  under  inter¬ 
national  law  as  acts  of  war,  and  all  of 
this  was  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  proceed  now  in  my  quest  to  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  United  Nations  adopted 
January  1,  1941,  in  which  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  among  other  nations,  declared 
that  they  had  subscribed — 

To  a  common  program  of  purposes  and 
principles  embodied  in  the  joint  declaration 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  dated  August  14,  1941,  known  as  the 
Atlantic  Charter. 

From  these  statements  it  should  be 
clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  we  com¬ 
mitted  the  United  States  to  a  policy 
which  recognized  “the  right  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live”;  and  “to  a 


restoration  of  sovereign  rights  and  self- 
government  to  those  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  them.”  And  as  a 
part  of  that  commitment  we  were  bound 
to  see  established  “a  peace  which  will 
afford  to  all  nations  the  means  of  dwell¬ 
ing  in  safety  within  their  own  bound¬ 
aries,  and  which  will  afford  assurance 
that  all  the  men  in  all  the  lands  may 
live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  from  fear 
and  want.”  Incidentally,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Russia  joined  in  that 
commitment. 

Our  declaration  of  war  affirmed  these 
principles  and  these  commitments.  We 
had  adopted  a  policy  which  committed 
us  to  the  maintenance  of  high  standards 
of  human  liberty,  and  our  ideological  war 
against  the  dictators  became  a  shooting 
war  on  December  7,  1941.  Without  going 
into  detail,  let  us  trace  the  high  spots  of 
history  which  follow  with  reference  to 
the  maintenance  or  abandonment  of 
these  principles. 

With  no  attempt  to  place  the  events 
chronologically,  these  things  happened: 
In  the  Baltic  states  when  Germany  was 
driven  out  there  was  a  semblance  of  a 
plebiscite  to  decide  if  these  countries 
should  become  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
But  there  was  no  freedom  of  choice  in 
the  way  we  understand  freedom.  Russia 
absorbed  those  countries.  We  and  Great 
Britain,  who  had  announced  the  Charter, 
did  little  if  anything  to  restrain  our  ally. 
On  the  contrary,  by  our  failure  to  act,  we 
acquiesced,  we  appeased,  we  retreated, 
from  our  stand  on  the  Charter.  Later  at 
Tehran  and  at  Yalta  we  again  appeased 
our  ally  Russia.  Stripped  of  all  verbiage, 
we  acquiesced  in  her  taking  part  of  the 
territory  of  our  ally  Poland  as  her  own 
without  the  consent  of  Poland.  Thus  we 
once  more  retreated  from  the  stand  we 
had  taken  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

At  these  same  historic  meetings,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  China,  Korea,  or  the 
people  of  Manchuria,  we  promised  as  a 
reward  either  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
these  countries  or  a  zone  of  influence 
therein  if  Russia  would  join  us  in  the 
war  upon  Japan.  And  when  victory  over 
Japan  came,  our  ally  quickly  gathered  to 
herself  all  the  rewards,  and  more,  that 
we  had  offered.  Again  we  appeased  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  in  doing  so  retreated  from  our 
stand  declared  in  the  Charter.  Techni¬ 
cally  speaking,  these  appeasements  and 
these  acts  were  the  acts  of  the  President 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  required 
by  the  Constitution,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  appeasements  became  con¬ 
summated  and  our  ally  received  the 
spoils  we  promised. 

Other  events  during  the  war  demon¬ 
strated  that  we  were  also  appeasing  Rus¬ 
sia  in  other  ways.  We  were  urged  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  to  wage 
our  campaign  for  the  defeat  of  Germany 
through  the  Balkan  States.  Russia  de¬ 
manded  otherwise.  All  the  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers  in  our  own  country 
joined  in  the  demand  and  we  attacked 
the  enemy  from  the  west.  Again  we  ap¬ 
peased  Russia  and  by  adopting  her  plan 
of  campaign,  we  put  that  Nation,  as  she 
had  deliberately  planned  would  happen, 
in  control  of  all  of  the  Balkan  countries 
except  Greece.  By  adoption  of  her  plan 
of  campaign  we  also  firmly  established 


Russia  in  eastern  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Hungary.  At  the  demand  of  Russia  we 
deserted  our  one-time  allies  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  the 
execution  of  their  leader  in  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  the  war. 

In  the  heat  of  the  war  and  moved  by 
the  hatreds  engendered  by  the  war,  we 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  entreaties  for 
peace  except  for  unconditional  surrender 
of  our  foes.  We  thus  discouraged  the 
underground  movement  in  Germany, 
which  might,  with  our  help,  have  over¬ 
thrown  the  dictator  Hitler  and  his  co¬ 
horts.  As  a  result,  when  the  war  ended 
and  we  had  completely  smashed  our  foes, 
we  had  no  one  to  deal  with,  and  have  been 
forced  with  our  allies  to  take  over  the 
government  of  Germany.  We  now  find 
ourselves  in  utter  and  complete  disagree¬ 
ment  on  many  fundamentals  not  only  on 
the  future  of  Germany  but  on  present 
occupational  policies. 

In  preparation  for  the  making  of  the 
peace  and  for  its  preservation,  we 
planned  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
which  was  to  be  made  up  of  all  of  the 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world.  We 
adopted  a  charter,  and  that  charter, 
among  other  things,  declared  that  one  of 
the  principal  duties  of  the  Organization 
was — 

To  maintain  international  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity,  and,  to  that  end,  to  take  effective  col¬ 
lective  measures  for  the  prevention  and  re¬ 
moval  of  threats  to  peace  and  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by 
peaceful  means!  and  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  justice  and  international  law, 
adjustment  or  settlement  of  international 
disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace; 

To  develop  friendly  relations  among  na¬ 
tions  based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo¬ 
ples,  and  to  take  other  appropriate  measures 
to  strengthen  universal  peace; 

To  achieve  international  cooperation  in 
solving  international  problems  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian  char¬ 
acter,  and  in  promoting  the  encouraging  re¬ 
spect  for  human  rights  and  for  the  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion;  and 

To  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  actions 
of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  these  common 
ends. 

With  these  lofty  purposes,  the  league 
came  into  being.  It  had  its  first  test  in 
the  dispute  over  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Iran.  It  succeeded  in  that  case  in 
preventing  an  immediate  breach  of  the 
peace. 

When  VE-  and  VJ-days  came,  we 
thought  the  war  was  over,  but  we  have 
found  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  while  the 
shooting  stopped,  the  war  of  ideologies 
goes  on  apace  as  it  did  before  the  days 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Instead  of  dic¬ 
tatorships  of  Germany  and  Japan,  we 
now  have  standing  entrenched  not  only 
in  central  Asia  but  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  a  dictatorship  which  by  its  past  his¬ 
tory  has  been  shown  to  be  as  ruthless  and 
as  despotic  as  those  we  destroyed  in 
World  War  II. 

We  find  that  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
errors  and  blunders  we  made  in  the  field 
of  diplomacy  and  strategy  as  the  war 
progressed  this  dictatorship  is  now  a 
menace  to  world  peace  and  our  own  se¬ 
curity.  It  has  been  said  that  what  we 
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are  to  do  now  in  Greece  and  Turkey  will 
lead  to  war.  I  think  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  that  war  is  now  being  waged  between 
the  democratic  concept  of  government 
and  the  dignity  of  man  as  exemplified 
by  the  democracies,  and  the  concept  of 
government  and  its  attending  philosophy 
as  represented  by  a  communistic  dicta¬ 
torship. 

In  our  past  history  we  have  lived 
peaceably  with  absolute  monarchies  and 
dictatorships  of  various  types  and  kinds, 
and  possibly  we  could  do  so  again  if  the 
one  we  now  face  were  an  ordinary  mon¬ 
archy  or  dictatorship.  But  the  Polit¬ 
buro  of  Russia  is  no  ordinary  dictator¬ 
ship.  It  is  not  content  to  keep  its  ideol¬ 
ogies  and  philosophy  of  government  at 
home,  but  it  conceives  its  mission  to  be 
the  promulgation  of  this  philosophy  and 
ideals  of  government  throughout  the 
world.  It  has  mistakenly  assumed  that 
the  capitalistic  or  private  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  direct  challenge  to  its  way  of  life 
and  that  one  or  the  other  must  succumb. 

The  Politburo  and  its  auxiliary  organ¬ 
ization,  the  Third  International,  imple¬ 
ment  this  mission  by  subversive  activities 
throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  now  a  fact,  which  I  think  will  not 
be  denied,  that  the  United  States  as  the 
principal  representative  of  the  democ¬ 
racies  clashes  at  every  point  of  contact 
throughout  the  entire  world  with  com¬ 
munism  and  its  proponent,  Russia. 
Great  Britain  has  stood  in  the  path  of 
the  expanding  totalitarianism  of  Russia. 
Weakened  by  the  war,  with  her  treasury 
depleted,  she  has  told  us  that  she  can  no 
longer  hold  the  bastion  in  Greece  and 
Turkey.  The  President  has  asked  for 
authority  to  take  her  place  and  to  make 
a  loan  to  those  countries  so  that  they 
may  maintain  themselves  as  independ¬ 
ent  nations  and  repel  the  aggressions  of 
their  neighbor  which  are  brought  to  bear 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  such  a 
situation  the  United  Nations  should  act, 
but  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United 
States  has  asked  it  to  act. 

These  nations  take  the  view  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  veto  power  of  Russia  the 
United  Nations  is  powerless  to  do  any¬ 
thing  in  this  case.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
task  to  be  accomplished  is  beyond  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  and  that  it 
has  no  funds  or  machinery  with  which  to 
prevent  the  aggression  and  save  the 
peace.  It  is  asserted  that  it  needs  more 
time  to  become  organized,  but  is  it  not  a 
fair  conclusion  that  if  the  veto  power 
now  prevents  it  from  taking  over  the 
present  situation,  the  same  veto  power 
will  prevent  it  from  accomplishing  its 
stated  purposes  even  10  years  from  now? 
The  weakness  is  not  in  the  youth  of  the 
organization  but  in  its  failure  to  agree 
on  a  convenant  which  would  give  it  the 
power  to  stop  aggression  no  matter  from 
which  source  it  came. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  campaign  last 
year  for  election  as  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Utah,  I  pledged  my  full  support 
of  the  United  Nations  to  give  it  every 
opportunity  to  succeed  in  its  purposes. 
This  I  should  like  to  do  now.  I  favor 
strongly  the  resolution  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
and  his  accompanying  speech,  in  which 
he  proposed  in  substance  that  this  entire 
matter  be  referred  to  the  United  Na¬ 


tions  ;  that  the  United  States  and  Russia 
lay  all  of  the  facts  before  that  body; 
that  we  have  a  show-down  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  democracies;  that  in  the 
event  Russia  will  not  agree  to  a  policy 
which  will  prevent  war,  we  oust  her  from 
the  United  Nations.  But  from  the  way 
the  matter  has  developed  here,  I  shall 
probably  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  that  resolution. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  United 
Nations  should  have  at  first  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  handle  the  Greek- 
Turkish  situation.  I  believe  we  should 
have  offered  to  loan  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  money  and  personnel  sufficient  to 
have  accomplished  the  same  results  that 
we  now  expect  to  accomplish  through 
loans  to  the  two  nations  by  unilateral 
action. 

That  we  bypassed  the  United  Nations 
seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact.  To  cor¬ 
rect  the  error  and  to  put  it  more  mild¬ 
ly,  the  oversight,  we  attempt  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  United  Nations  by  inviting  it  to 
step  in  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote 
and  have  us  stop  action  on  our  activities 
in  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  are  very  in¬ 
genious  about  this — very  much  like  we 
were  when  we  called  our  gifts  and  our 
direct  help  to  the  Allies  in  World  War  n 
lend-lease. 

We  now  propose,  by  coming  in  the  back 
door  of  the  UNO,  to  recognize  that  Or¬ 
ganization.  But  we  came  in  on  our  own 
terms — that  is,  we  want  the  veto  vetoed. 
It  may  make  us  feel  better  to  say  we  now 
have  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  have  now  given 
the  United  Nations  authority  to  have  us 
stopped.  It  is  like  asking  ourselves  to 
stop  ourselves.  We  are  the  backbone, 
the  main  support  of  the  democracies  in 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  and 
unless  we  propose  the  action  by  this  body, 
it  will  never  be  taken  because  without 
our  support  it  would  fail. 

Without  a  hope  of  having  the  Byrd 
resolution  or  others  similar  to  it, 
adopted,  I  am  compelled  to  come  to  the 
next  choice,  and  that  is  to  vote  for  the 
pending  bill  with  its  amendments.  We 
must  either  do  that  or  take  the  position 
that  we  should  get  completely  out  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  But,  if  we  should  do 
that,  we  confess  that  we  have  lost  the 
war  because  we  would  be  right  back 
where  we  started  from,  with  a  ruthless 
dictatorship  in  both  Europe  and  Asia 
dominating  the  lives  and  liberties  of  its 
peoples  and  a  constant  threat  to  our  own 
security. 

Mr.  President,  we  made  commitments 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  in  our  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  which,  together  with  the 
repeated  blunders  and  errors  of  diplo¬ 
macy  and  strategy  during  the  war,  have 
placed  us  in  a  dangerous  situation,  from 
which  we  dare  not  retreat  any  further 
unless  we  are  willing  to  confess  that  we 
have  lost  the  war  and  that  our  future 
defense  will  take  place  entirely  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  voting  for  this  bill 
with  the  belief  and  the  hope  that  this  is 
only  the  first  step;  that  we  shall  now 
come  back  to  the  first  principles  as"  set 
forth  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  not  only  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  but  in  China;  that  we 
.will  reverse  the  action  we  took  in  that 


nation  recently  when  we  decided  not  to 
take  sides  as  between  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Communists,  but  decided  to  get 
out;  that  we  will  redeem  our  promise 
made  to  the  Koreans  that  they  shall  have 
their  independence;  that  we  shall  refuse 
to  make  any  more  agreements  with  Rus¬ 
sia  until  she  gives  some  evidence  that  she 
is  willing  to  honor  and  respect  the  agree¬ 
ments  she  has  already  made  from  the 
days  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  down  to  the 
present  time;  that  as  a  logical  outgrowth 
of  that  stand  we  shall  not  ratify  the 
treaty  with  Italy  which  renders  Italy  de¬ 
fenseless  for  a  long  time  to  come  against 
a  constant  threat  of  the  Communist 
Tito  and  his  government  which  is  a  satel¬ 
lite  of  Russia;  that  with  respect  to  Ger¬ 
many  we  make  no  further  agreements  of 
any  kind  with  Russia  respecting  that 
nation  until  such  time  as  Russia  honors 
her  past  agreements;  that  we  lay  all  of 
the  facts  on  the  table  before  the  United 
Nations. 

Let  us  also  declare  it  as  our  policy  that 
we  expect  to  honor  all  our  agreements 
and  expect  other  nations  to  do  likewise; 
that  we  shall  be  glad  to  help  Russia  at¬ 
tain  any  of  her  legitimate  ambitions  and 
her  necessities  by  peaceful  means.  In 
fact,  let  us  declare  to  her  that  as  we  are 
a  Christian  Nation,  we  shall  be  willing 
to  abide  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Christ, 
known  as  the  Golden  Rule. 

By  taking  this  stand,  Mr.  President,  I 
sincerely  believe  we  can  stop  the  present 
ideological  war  and  prevent  a  shooting 
war  of  World  War  HI.  Half-way  meas¬ 
ures,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  do.  We  must 
go  the  full  distance.  This  is  a  case  which 
requires  the  boldest  of  action.  By  any 
other  methods  I  believe  we  court  dis¬ 
aster,  and  I  say  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  atom  bomb.  It 
should  be  clear  that  we  cannot  in  any 
warfare  in  Europe  use  the  bomb  indis¬ 
criminately  against  any  nation  because 
we  may  in  doing  so  have  to  destroy  mil¬ 
lions  of  innocent  people  who  have  had 
no  part  in  the  bringing  on  of  the  struggle. 

From  England  only  a  few  days  ago,  Mr. 
President,  came  a  message  from  some  of 
its  common  people,  inspired,  no  doubt, 
by  some  of  the  utterances  of  government 
officials  and  our  wandering  missionary, 
Henry  Wallace,  that  in  the  coming 
struggle  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  England  will  necessarily  have  to 
be  neutral.  She  is  weary,  it  is  said,  with¬ 
out  funds,  her  industrial  production  ma¬ 
chinery  practically  worn  out,  and  in  all 
ways  in  no  position  to  fight.  Not  only 
that,  but  this  message  stated  that  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  the  receiver  of  the  bomb 
attacks,  the  super  propelled  missiles,  and 
would  always  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  while  the  United  States,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  fighting,  would  be  some  3,000 
miles  away. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  act  promptly 
and  resolutely  and  with  firmness  we  are 
in  grave  danger  of  losing  our  friends 
among  the  other  nations.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  will  be  but  the  first  step.  From 
here  on,  no  matter  what  the  cost  in 
money  may  be — and  I  believe  it  will  be 
less  if  we  act  firmly — we  must  proceed  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  win  the 
war  we  are  now  waging  to  bring  about 
a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  yields  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  Greek  and  Turkish  loans 
for  the  reason  that  the  President’s  an¬ 
nouncements  have  committed  the  United 
States  to  this  policy  in  the.  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  to  repudiate  it  now  would  de¬ 
story  his  prestige  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  Russian  Government.  On  the 
success  of  such  negotiations  I  believe 
ultimate  peace  depends. 

I  do  not  regard  this  action  as  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  any  similar  policy  in  any 
other  section  of  the  world,  or  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  same  policy  in  Greece 
or  Turkey  when  peace  negotiations  are 
completed.  Insofar  as  the  loans  are  for 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation,  we  are 
only  doing  in  Greece  what  we  have  done 
elsewhere.  Insofar  as  they  help  to  pre¬ 
serve  order,  I  think  they  must  be  justi¬ 
fied  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo  during  the  period  while  the  sound 
basis  for  peace  in  Europe  is  being  worked 
out.  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
Vandenberg  amendments  proposing  that 
we  withdraw  whenever  a  government 
representing  the  majority  of  the  people 
requests  us  to  do  so,  and  whenever  the 
United  Nations  find  that  action  taken  or 
assistance  furnished  by  them  makes  the 
continuance  of  our  assistance  undesir¬ 
able.  I  believe  that  we  should,  in  any 
event,  withdraw  as  soon  as  normal  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  are  restored. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat¬ 
urday  last,  I  was  one  of  a  group  privi¬ 
leged  to  listen  to  a  young  man  speak  the 
sentiments  of  his  heart  and  mind.  His 
name  is  Cord  Meyer.  He  was  wounded 
in  World  War  n.  He  was  adviser  and 
consultant  to  Governor  Stassen,  at  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations.  That  young  man  spoke  as  a 
scientist  of  the  horrors  of  the  next  war, 
of  the  futility  of  trying  to  avoid  war  by 
armament  for  war.  He  spoke,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  war 
by  strengthening  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  of  building  toward  a  world 
government  which  might  effectively  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  and  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  nations  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

I  became  convinced  in  my  heart,  Mr. 
President,  that  that  young  man  was 
pointing  to  the  future,  and  that  those 
who  were  advocating  this  measure  were 
pointing  to  the  past,  to  the  old  ways  and 
to  the  old  wars.  I  determined,  there¬ 
fore,  Mr.  President,  that,  contrary  to  a 
previous  announcement  which  I  had 
made,  and  which  I  had  sincerely  made, 
I  could  not  square  with  my  conscience 
support  of  this  measure  unless  the 
amendments  which  have  been  offered 
in  the  Senate  and  are  now  pending, 
stripping  it  of  the  provisions  authorizing 
the  sending  of  military  missions  and 
freeing  us  of  the  obligation  to  support 
foreign  armies,  were  adopted  by  the  Sen¬ 


ate.  In  that  case,  and  if  all  that  were 
involved  was  economic  aid  to  Greece, 
however  strongly  I  feel  that  such  aid 
should  be  extended  through  the  United 
Nations,  I  would  still  vote  for  the  meas¬ 
ure. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  at 
a  late  hour  to  make  the  right  decision 
rather  than  to  continue  in  error  because 
I  was  afraid  to  have  someone  make 
against  me  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
with  a  previously  announced  course  and 
position. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  my  position 
squarely  behind  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization.  I  hold  in  my  hand  excerpts 
from  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  I  submit  it  to  my  col¬ 
leagues.  The  very  declaration  of  pur¬ 
poses  contained  in  that  Charter  pro¬ 
vides  as  follows: 

The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are — • 

Mr.  President,  I  am  quoting  from  the 
Charter  itself — 

1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity,  and  to  that  end:  To  take  effective 
collective  measures — 

Not  unilateral  measures — 
to  take  collective  measures  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression 
or  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring 
about  by  peaceful  means  and  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  Justice  and  interna¬ 
tional  law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  in¬ 
ternational  disputes  or  situations  which 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  we  solemnly  committed 
the  good  faith  of  this  Government  and 
this  Nation  to  that  obligation. 

That  charter  also  provides: 

1.  In  ordeo  to  ensure  prompt  and  effective 
action  by  the  United  Nations,  its  Members 
confer  on  the  Security  Council  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security,  and  agree  that 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  respon¬ 
sibility  the  Security  Council  acts  on  their 
behalf. 

I  am  still  quoting  from  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  Mr.  President: 

The  Security  Council  may  investigate  any 
dispute,  or  any  situation  which  might  lead 
to  international  friction  or  give  rise  to  a 
dispute,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
continuance  of  the  dispute  or  situation  is 
likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security. 

I  continue  to  quote: 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  agree — 

And  we  are  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization;  therefore,  we 
agreed — 

to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  in  accordance  with  the 
present  Charter. 

I  continue  to  quote: 

The  Security  Council  shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and  shall 
make  recommendations,  or  decide  what 
measures  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
Articles  41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security. 

I  quote  again : 

The  Security  Council  may  decide  what 
measures  not  involving  the  use  of  armed 
force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to  its 
decisions,  and  it  may  call  upon  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  apply  such  measures. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  quote  again 
from  the  Charter: 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that 
measures  provided  for  in  article  41  would  be 
inadequate,  or  have  provided  to  be  inade¬ 
quate,  it  may  take  such  action  by  air,  sea,  or 
land  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
or  restore  international  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  charge  that  this  uni¬ 
lateral  action  on  our  part  is  a  breach  of 
our  solemn  covenant  assumed  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  It  is  a 
breach  of  our  moral  commitment  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  Charter  of  that  Organization. 
Mr.  President,  this  proposal  means  in 
substance  that  the  nation  which  was  the 
chief  creator  of  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization  will  now  depart  from  it,  and 
will  seek  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  single-handed,  unilateral 
United  States  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the  Vanden¬ 
berg  amendments,  coming  with  all  the 
authority  that  they  have  from  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  also  are  in 
violation  of  the  Charter,  for  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  which  would  per¬ 
mit  any  nation  to  assume  the  right  of 
unilateral  action,  relying  only  upon  the 
subsequent  veto  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  if  it  does  not  like  such  uni¬ 
lateral  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the  Vanden¬ 
berg  amendments  are  to  be  commended, 
for  the  bill  as  thus  amended  is  better 
than  the  proposal  originally  was.  I  honor 
the  able  chairman  and  the  distinguished 
committee.  But,  Mr.  President,  to  make 
half  of  a  correction  of  a  wrong  does  not 
make  it  right.  Giving  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  the  veto  power  over  what  we  do 
does  not  discharge  our  obligation  to  work 
collectively  with  other  nations  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization  in  trying  to 
keep  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  step  will  be 
a  precedent  which  this  Nation  will  rue  in 
the  years  ahead.  For  the  first  time  we 
are  proposing  to  send  military  missions 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For 
the  first  time,  we  are,  in  time  of  peace, 
after  hostilities  have  ended,  beginning 
with  American  money  to  equip,  support, 
train,  and  maintain  foreign  armies. 
Once  that  precedent  is  established,  Mr. 
President,  once  we  are  entered  upon  that 
dangerous  course,  where  will  there  ever 
be  a  turning  back  until  the  United  States 
shall  have  to  encircle  the  globe  in  the 
embrace  of  its  might  and  conquer  man¬ 
kind  to  keep  it  at  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  say,  therefore,  that 
our  rendezvous  with  peace  is  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  We  can 
make  it  succeed  if  we  will  put  our  mighty 
strength  to  its  side.  The  United  Nations 
can  meet  this  present  challenge  if  we 
assert  our  majesty  and  might. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  we,  its  defender, 
shall  be  the  first  to  disparage  and  dis¬ 
credit  it,  if  we  shall  strike  at  it  a  mortal 
blow  which  may  mean  its  destruction  and 
ruin,  I  ask  what  hope  is  there  for  all  the 
young  boys  now  growing  to  manhood,  in 
the  public  schools  of  America?  What 
hope  is  there  for  a  citizenry  which  faces 
annihilation  from  atomic  and  biological 
warfare?  I  ask,  where  is  peace  to  be 
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kept,  if  not  in  the  strength  and  might  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  President,  the  present  proposal 
launches  this  Nation  upon  a  tragic  course 
in  international  relations.  I  hope  that, 
before  it  is  too  late — even  now — we  shall 
turn  back,  and  that  America  will  lead 
the  world  in  the  way  that  it  was  destined 
to  lead:  as  a  great  democracy,  valiantly 
leading  peace-loving  people  everywhere 
toward  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world; 
resisting,  if  need  be,  by  force,  but  in  the 
unity  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion,  any  aggressor,  whoever  it  be;  and 
spending  our  substance,  not  upon  armies 
for  destruction,  but  upon  trying  to  eradi¬ 
cate  tuberculosis  and  to  restrain  all 
disease  and  to  lift  up  the  standard  of 
living  and  to  increase  the  inheritance  of 
health  and  happiness  in  peace  to  all 
the  nations  and  the  peoples  of  this  torn 
earth. 

Mr.  President,  I  proclaim  that  for  na¬ 
tions  as  for  man,  as  Brutus  said  to 
Cassius — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune: 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  hound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat, 
and  we  must  take  the  current  when  it 
serves,  or  lose  our  ventures.  Our  ven¬ 
tures,  Mr.  President,  are  democracy  and 
peace.  That  is  the  full  tide  of  challenge 
to  the  leadership  of  this  great  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  pending  bill  is  to  stop 
the  spread  of  the  ideology  of  com¬ 
munism.  We  entered  World  War  II  to 
stop  the  ideology  of  nazism.  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  the  ideology  of 
communism,  nazism,  fascism,  and  all 
other  isms,  because  I  believe  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  the  American  system.  I 
love  our  form  of  government.  I  have 
been  fighting  communism  for  years. 
For  at  least  the  last  10  years  I  have 
recognized  the  threat  of  communism. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  because  of  my 
abhorrence  of  communism,  but  there  is 
one  thing  which  rather  confuses  me. 
I  shall  indicate  what  it  is  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  am  about  to  ask.  I  dislike  to  ask 
the  question,  but  I  shall  do  so  any  way. 
Six  months  ago  where  were  those  who 
in  the  last  2  or  3  months  have  discovered 
that  communism  is  a  threat  to  the  world? 
Where  were  they  a  year  ago;  where  were 
they  2  years  ago?  The  administration, 
which  now,  all  at  once,  overnight,  dis¬ 
covers  that  communism  is  a  threat  to 
the  world  and  to  this  Nation,  was  build¬ 
ing  up  the  very  robot  which  it  now  tells 
Us  we  must  tear  down. 

While  I  was  opposed  to  communism 
10  years  ago,  where  were  these  people? 
I  was  opposed  to  it  6  months  ago;  where 
were  they?  The  Republican  Party  has 
been  opposed  to  it,  and  it  has  expressed 
its  opposition  in  its  platform  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
pending  bill  in  the  hope  and  in  the  faith 


that  the  administration  which  is  now 
proposing  this  measure,  which  is  now 
admitting  that  communism  as  an  ideol¬ 
ogy  is  a  threat,  is  serious  and  sincere 
about  its  declarations.  I  hope  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  through  with  its  announce¬ 
ment,  because  I  believe  today,  as  I  have 
for  many  years,  that  the  threat  of  com¬ 
munism  within  and  without  this  Nation 
is  our  greatest  danger. 

There  are  many  things  about  the  bill 
which  I  do  not  like.  I  regret  exceed¬ 
ingly  that  we  today  must  do  things  in 
direct  opposition  to  a  nation  which  only 
a  few  months  ago,  at  least  a  year  ago, 
was  one  of  our  allies.  Two  years  ago  I 
did  not  think  there  was  any  good  in 
communism;  indeed,  I  have  never 
thought  so.  I  am  opposed  to  the  ideol¬ 
ogy,  and  I  propose  to  fight  communism 
whenever  I  find  it  in  the  United  States 
or  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  very  administration  which  has 
told  the  world  that  Russian  communism 
is  a  liberty-loving  ideology,  that  the 
Communists  are  a  liberty-loving  people, 
that  they  believed  in  freedom,  are  now 
telling  us  that  they  were  wrong.  They 
are  admitting  they  were  wrong.  In  other 
words,  they  are  following  those  of  us  who 
for  10  years  have  been  fighting  that 
ideology.  They  are  following  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
vote  on  the  question  of  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  I  should  like  to  express  some 
thoughts  that  have  been  on  my  mind  as 
I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

I  shall  vote  to  aid  these  countries  on 
the  distant  shores  of  our  diplomatic 
frontiers.  However,  in  assuming  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  realm  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  I  am  not  forgetting  my  responsi¬ 
bility  to  our  people  here  at  home. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
mindful  also  of  our  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequately  for  the  development, 
growth,  and  strengthening  of  our  own 
country. 

It  is  well  and  good  for  us  to  aid  our 
fellow  men  across  the  seas.  It  is  well  and 
good  for  us  to  mend  the  dikes  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.  But  while  we  do  this,  let 
us  not  say  that  because  we  cannot  afford 
it  we  cannot  go  forward  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  own  country,  our  own  re¬ 
sources,  both  human  and  natural,  or  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  our  own 
people. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  the  review  the 
financial  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
for  which  we  have  voted  for  in  the  Sev¬ 
enty-ninth  Congress  or  the  present 
Congress.  I  am  neither  criticizing  this 
action,  nor  implying  that  we  should  have 
acted  otherwise.  My  sole  purpose  in 
speaking  now  is  to  stress  the  fact  that 
security,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 

I  dare  say,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  some  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
will  vote  for  the  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  in  the  belief  that  this  will  serve  the 
best  interest  of  our  country,  but  who  will 
oppose  important  domestic  legislation 
designed  and  urgently  needed  for  the 
growth  and  strengthening  of  our  Na¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  surest  way 


to  fortify  our  foreign  affairs  is  to 
strengthen  and  expand  our  own  econ¬ 
omy  here  at  home.  We  cannot  achieve 
this  unless  we  are  willing  to  continue  to 
make  a  reasonable  investment  in  our 
present  and  future  well-being. 

In  casting  our  votes  on  the  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  rise  above  party  affiliations  and 
above  class  and  special  interests.  My 
concern,  then,  is  that  we  show  the  same 
brand  of  statesmanship  in  voting  on  such 
domestic  issues  as  the  soil-conservation 
program;  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  sea¬ 
way  and  power  project,  requested  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  the  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  program;  an  adequate  develop¬ 
ment  of  transportation  facilities,  includ¬ 
ing  highways,  airways,  railways,  and 
waterways;  Federal  aid  to  health  and 
education;  and  on  other  matters  directly 
affecting  the  welfare  and  security  of  our 
own  people  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  President,  in  the  Greek  - 
Turkish-aid  issue,  we  are  facing  the 
choice  of  taking  a  positive,  calculated 
risk  now  or  the  alternative  of  possibly 
greater  risks  that  may  come  later  as  the 
result  of  negative  action  now. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  same  sit¬ 
uation  with  regard  to  our  home  front. 
We  face  the  choice  of  taking  bold,  pro¬ 
gressive  action  now  in  matters  relating 
to  the  development  of  our  human  and 
natural  resources,  or  the  alternative  of 
defaulting  now  and  suffering  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  stagnant  economy;  a  dis¬ 
illusioned,  restless  people;  a  nation  stale¬ 
mated  and  withering  on  the  vine — all 
because  we  lacked  the  courage  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  or  because  we  were  too  short¬ 
sighted  to  invest  in  the  future  of  our 
own  country. 

Let  us  not  sow  the  seeds  of  class  dis¬ 
unity  at  home. 

Let  us  strive  toward  racial  peace  and 
economic  democracy,  and  stamp  out 
bigotry  and  intolerance. 

The  best  foundations  for  unity  here 
at  home  are  jobs,  education,  comfortable 
homes,  better  health,  productive  land, 
and  developed  resources. 

We  have  been  prodigal  in  the  use  of 
our  resources  .  The  time  has  come  for 
sound  consrvation  in  this  field. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  any  other 
country  in  the  world  in  our  position 
would  sacrifice  the  transportation  and 
power  we  are  permitting  to  go  to  waste 
through  failure  to  develop  our  rivers. 

We  have  shown  in  the  past  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  free  people.  We 
cherish  our  form  of  government,  based 
on  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

The  best  defense  of  our  American  way 
of  life  lies  in  the  spirit  of  the  Nation. 
That  spirit  is  the  bulwark  of  our  democ¬ 
racy. 

It  is  believed  that  through  aiding 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  a  military  sense 
we  are  preventing  the  spread  of  an  alien 
ideology  over  the  world.  It  is  frankly 
conceded  that  this  step  may  either  in¬ 
volve  us  in  war  with  Russia,  or  be  the 
means  of  averting  such  a  war. 

Should  such  a  terrible  consequence  as 
war  ensue,  we  would  learn  that  we  can¬ 
not  destroy  communism  by  military 
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might  alone.  An  ideology  can  filter 
through  the  strongest  military  defenses. 

In  this  atomic  age,  requiring  enormous 
expenditures  for  the  establishment  of 
military  defense,  we  can  impoverish  our 
Nation  and  break  the  morale  of  our 
people  if  the  burden  of  war  proves  exces¬ 
sive.  If  that  comes  to  pass,  then  com¬ 
munism  is  more  likely  to  seep  through 
and  find  fertile  ground  behind  our  lines. 

Hence,  only  the  road  to  peace  and  dis¬ 
armament  can  finally  protect  us.  That 
is  the  only  salvation  for  mankind.  As 
nations,  we  must  either  learn  to  live  to¬ 
gether,  or  commit  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  suicide. 

Let  us  now  bind  the  wounds  of  bleed¬ 
ing  and  desolate  nations.  Let  us  help 
them  to  gain  true  economic  stability 
and  political  freedom;  let  us  help  restore 
the  courage  and  health  of  their  people; 
and  let  us  call  on  all  nations  to  join  in 
a  real  and  lasting  peace  effort,  exerting 
all  our  power  to  make  the  UN  a  united 
nations  in  fact,  dedicated  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  peace  and  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  allot  5  minutes  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor], 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
cently  spoke  on  this  subject,  and  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks  I  quoted  from  a 
document  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence  of  the  Navy,  distrib¬ 
uted  to  members  of  a  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  by  W.  John  Kenney,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy.  I  should  like  to 
quote  a  passage  from  that  document,  as 
follows: 

Realistically,  all  wars  have  been  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons.  To  make  them  politically 
and  socially  palatable,  ideological  issues  have 
always  been  invoked. 

It  was  a  frank  statement,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  whenever  it  was  desired  to 
get  the  country  into  a  war  for  economic 
reasons,  or  to  fight  somebody  that  was 
not  liked,  it  was  dressed  up  with  the 
heading  “Ideology.”  Certainly  that  has 
been  done  in  the  present  instance. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  a  statement  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  Bulletin  of  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1947.  Previously  I  have  said 
in  the  course  of  debate  on  this  floor  that 
our  Department  of  State  had  ceased  to 
function  as  a  civilian  branch  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  that  it  was  dominated  by 
the  military.  Since  that  time  I  came 
upon  this  statement  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  Bulletin  of  January  18,  reading  as 
follows: 

Today  the  Army  has  virtual  control  of 
foreign  affairs,  commencing  on  the  home 
front  with  General  Marshall  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  his  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
(for  occupied  areas)  Maj.  Gen.  John  H. 
Hildring,  who  directs  the  military'  com¬ 
manders  controlling  our  foreign,  policy  In 
occupied  Europe  and  Asia.  The  chain  of 
control  in  diplomatic  hot  spots,  both  in  the 
execution  of  basic  policy  and  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  ad  hoc  arrangements,  lies  almost 
totally  in  the  hands  of  the  military  au¬ 
thorities. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  a  statement 
from  a  military  publication.  Certainly 


our  foreign  policy  has  ceased  to  be  a 
diplomatic  policy;  it  is  a  military,  stra¬ 
tegic  policy. 

I  make  the  charge  that  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  have 
given  up  hope — I  think  wrongly — that  we 
can  get  along  with  Russia  peaceably. 
We  have  therefore  embarked  upon  a 
course  looking  eventually  to  a  show¬ 
down  war  with  Russia.  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  people  want  that.  I  know 
that  the  public-opinion  polls  demon¬ 
strate  that  they  do  not.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  those  interviewed,  according 
to  a  Gallup  poll,  said  “Turn  this  over  to 
the  UN.”  On  a  radio  program  the  other 
night,  the  poll  of  an  audience,  in  which 
some  8,000  returns  were  received,  showed 
that,  11  to  2,  the  answer  was  “Turn  it 
over  to  the  United  Nations.” 

This  is  a  strange  situation.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  I  see  so  many  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  ignore  such  an  overwhelming  voice 
of  the  people  as  in  this  instance. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  another  in¬ 
stance,  indicating  that  we  are  not  voting 
as  free  agents  here.  The  Associated 
Press,  on  March  16,  said: 

Anyone  who  stood  out  against  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man’s  request  would  be  In  danger  of  appear¬ 
ing  to  favor  communism. 

It  was  therefore  argued  that  there 
would  be  few  votes  against  the  measure. 
The  United  States  News  took  care  of  the 
Republicans  especially,  by  saying  that 
on  this  issue  it  was  unlikely  there  would 
be  a  Communist-Republican  axis. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  to  eliminate  Turkey  from  this  prop- 
posal,  and  will  vote  for  the  other  amend¬ 
ments,  to  make  it  as  palatable  as  possible, 
to  make  it  as  decent  as  possible;  but  I 
hope,  further,  Senators  will  vote  against 
the  measure  itself,  as  I  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  Robertson].  I  understand  I 
have  18  minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
18  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President,  this  debate  has  continued  for 
many  days  during  which  time  many  very 
able  and  sincere  speeches  have  been 
made. 

During  this  time  my  mind  has  been 
open  and  receptive,  that  is,  open  and  re¬ 
ceptive  so  far  as  a  mind  can  be  that  be¬ 
lieves  that  communism  means  the  end 
of  the  world  as  we  know  it,  as  we  live  in 
it,  and  as  we  are  proud  of  it. 

I  strongly  object  and  protest  this 
sudden  “must”  legislation.  President 
Truman  suddenly  canceled  a  trip  to  the 
South,  came  to  the  Capitol,  and  before 
a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  urged  the 
immediate  passage  of  a  bill  calling  for 
$400,000,000  to  help  support  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  their  fight  against  commu¬ 
nistic  infiltration  and  Russian  domina¬ 
tion. 

The  stage  was  well  set  to  emphasize  the 
must  and  urgent  factors. 

The  fight  communism  theme  was,  and 
is,  popular. 

I  believe  that  we  must  take  the  lead 
in  this  fight;  we  are  the  only  Nation  that 
can  do  it;  but  we  must  go  into  the  fight 


with  both  hands  clean.  We  cannot  hope 
to  get  the  support  of  other  nations  unless 
our  actions  are  above  suspicion. 

In  the  last  days  of  February  of  this 
year,  just  6  or  7  weeks  ago,  President 
Truman  advised  the  congressional  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  perilous  situation. 

How  long  before  that  had  the  State 
Department  and  the  President  known 
that  Britain  could  no  longer  carry  the 
load,  and  that  it  was  up  to  us  to  take  up 
the  burden? 

Did  the  State  Department  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  know  of  this  approaching 
withdrawal  of  Britain  in  January?  Did 
they  know  of  it  November  and  October? 
Britain  must  have  known  it,  and  it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  to  me  that  our  Ambassador  in 
London  was  not  advised.  And  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  inconveivable  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  know. 

In  spite  of  this  spurious  must  and  rush 
policy,  to  which  we  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  in  the  last  15  years,  I  was,  and 
I  am  determined  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  fight  this  Communistic  cancer. 
Creeping  through  the  world  body,  largely 
unseen  and  in  many  cases  unsuspected. 

I  said  that  we  must  go  into  this  fight 
with  both  hands  clean.  In  other  words, 
we  must  be  consistent.  Our  policy  must 
be  consistent,  and  during  the  debate  it 
seems  to  me  it  has  become  apparent  that 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  toward 
this  particular  question  is  totally  in¬ 
consistent.  Our  policy  must  be  consist¬ 
ent.  We  are  hoping  to  live  at  peace  with 
friendly  nations  of  the  world.  We  can 
only  do  this  if  our  policy  is  consistent. 
The  inconsistencies  of  Yalta,  Potsdam, 
Tehran,  and  Port  Said  can  not  be  a  part 
of  the  permanent  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Russian  policy  is  entirely  consist¬ 
ent  and  of  single  purpose.  That  policy  is 
one  of  maintaining  an  iron  grip  behind 
an  iron  curtain  of  every  function  and 
phase  of  life  in  their  own  country,  and 
so  far  as  possible  in  the  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  of  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Their  infiltration  policy  is  con¬ 
sistent  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Iraq,  In¬ 
dia,  Burma,  Indochina,  Indonesia, 
China,  Italy,  France,  and  in  the  United 
States.  Theirs  is  a  policy  of  creating 
world  unrest,  knowing  full  well  that  a 
world  of  unrest,  dissatisfaction,  hunger, 
and  misery  is  the  hotbed  in  which  the 
foul  weeds  of  communism  thrive. 

Are  we  consistent? 

President  Truman  and  this  adminis¬ 
tration  have  asked  us  to  authorize  the 
spending  of  $400,000,000  to  help  check 
the  consistent  policy  of  communistic  in¬ 
filtration  into  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  has  developed  that 
since  VJ-day  we  have  sent  to  Russia  some 
$230,000,000  worth  of  equipment  on  lend- 
lease  and  that  today  this  administration 
is  sending  Russia  oil-refinery  and  other 
equipment  to  the  tune  of  $16,000,000.  Is 
this  consistent?  Is  it  fair?  Is  it  right? 
Is  It  honorable? 

I  shall  be  quite  candid  with  the  Senate. 
In  order  to  crush  communism  I  was  pre¬ 
pared,  and  I  am  prepared,  to  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  other  countries  to  fight  the 
infiltration  of  communism  there.  But  I 
cannot,  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  say  to  the  people  of  my  State 
that  I  advised  and  cast  my  vote  to  spend 
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$400,000,000,  or  any  sum,  to  fight  com¬ 
munistic  infiltration  when  out  of  the 
back  door  of  this  country  $230,000,000 
has  already  been  sent  since  the  war  ended 
and  a  further  $16,000,000  is  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  being  sent  to  help  the  very  nation 
that  is  responsible  for  this  infiltration 
and  which  this  bill  is  designed  to  fight. 
My  own  conscience  would  not  permit  me 
to  do  this  thing. 

I  had  hoped  that  when  the  news  of  this 
inconsistency  came  to  light  the  bill  would 
be  recommitted  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  that  before  it  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Senate  for  further  consid¬ 
eration  every  vestige  of  aid  to  Russia, 
of  aid  to  its  satellite  nations,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia,  not  to  mention 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  all 
aid  to  Russian-occupied  territories,  would 
be  eliminated  and  ended  for  all  time,  and 
that  the  United  States  Senate  could  then 
consider  this  bill  consistently  and  with 
both  hands  clean. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  motion  that  will 
enable  such  action  to  be  taken,  such 
action  as  would  enable  the  people  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world  to  know  that 
the  United  States  has  a  completely  uni¬ 
fied  front  in  its  fight  against  commu¬ 
nism,  and  that  we  are  no  longer  contrib¬ 
uting  on  the  one  hand  to  fight  commu¬ 
nism  and  on  the  other  hand  ecouraging 
the  nation  that  is  promoting  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  Senate  bill  938,  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  the  Senator’s  mo¬ 
tion  is  out  of  order  at  the  moment,  be¬ 
cause  the  motion  is  not  debatable,  and 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  calls 
for  a  vote  on  the  bill  and  all  motions 
in  connection  with  it  beginning  at  4 
o’clock.  Therefore  the  Chair  will  rule 
that  the  motion  will  be  entered  and 
called  up  when  the  unanimous-consent 
process  of  voting  at  4  o’clock  starts. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Will  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  be  the 
first  question  to  be  voted  upon  at  4 
o’clock? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  yields  the 
remainder  of  his  time  to  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  debate  upon 
the  present  bill  has  been  notable  and 
distinguished  by  great  ability  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  I  thank  God  that 
we  have  here  in  the  Senate  a  forum 
of  free  discussion,  and  free  speech,  and 
free  thought.  I  am  happy  that  no  dic¬ 
tator  can  cut  off  discussion  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber — no  dictator,  unless  it  be  its  own 
dictator,  who"  I  trust  to  God  may  never 
appear.  No  totalitarian  master  can  is¬ 
sue  an  edict  to  prevent  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  from  expressing  their 
thoughts  freely  and  fully,  without  any 
Question  upon  matters  dealing  with  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
(States  or  in  this  field  that  affects  the 
relations  of  his  Nation  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  beyond  the  sea. 


I  trust  that  this  form  of  free  discussion 
and  free  debate  will  be  forever  preserved 
and  never  denied  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  because  it  is  not  in  our 
own  right  that  we  utter  these  thoughts, 
that  we  entertain  these  emotions;  it  is 
because  we  represent  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  in  my 
view  this  is  not  a  bill  against  someone; 
this  is  not  a  bill  against  any  particular 
nation  or  any  particular  people.  It  is  a 
bill  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  If  it 
be  against  anything  it  is  against  aggres¬ 
sion.  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  communism  and  aggres¬ 
sion.  Aggression  is  charged  with  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  rights  of  others.  Aggres¬ 
sion  means  the  acquisitive  impulse  of 
nations  or  individuals  to  seize  or  to  pos¬ 
sess  those  things  which  are  not  their  own 
according  to  right  and  law.  So  this 
measure  may  be  termed  a  bill  against 
aggression,  against  aggression  toward 
free  and  independent  nations.  Whether 
they  be  small  or  whether  they  be  great 
they  have  rights  under  international  law, 
under  human  law  and  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  heard  in  this  debate,  because  they 
are  free  and  independent.  Every  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  United  Nations  Charter  has 
assumed  a  solemn  obligation  to  respect 
the  integrity,  the  sovereignty,  the  rights, 
and  the  territory  of  every  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  be  it  large  or  be  it  small. 

Mr.  President,  the  chief  objections  to 
this  measure  are  two,  in  my  opinion. 
Many  reasons  have  been  urged,  but  the 
two  outstanding  are,  first,  that  we  should 
have  gone  to  the  United  Nations.  I  have 
a  great  attachment  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  It  was  here  in  the  United  States 
that,  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull, 
the  seed  for  the  United  Nations  was  nur¬ 
tured  and  where  it  was  germinated.  It 
was  here  in  Washington,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  those  two  great  Americans  that 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conference  was  held 
and  the  framework  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  was  drafted. 

Before  San  Francisco,  I  had  a  humble 
part  in  the  work,  and  I,  together  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenberg]  ,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  and  I  worked  together 
toilsomely.  We  hoped  to  achieve  the 
dream  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  peace.  We  hoped  to  achieve  the  am¬ 
bitions  of  the  great  leaders  since  World 
War  I  in  the  field  of  peace.  We  sought  to 
create  an  agency  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  for  the  arbitra¬ 
tion,  conciliation,  and  settlement  by 
peaceful  means  of  all  disputes  among 
nations,  whether  great  or  small.  Under 
the  United  Nations  Charter  the  weakest 
nation  on  earth  has  an  equality  of  right, 
an  equality  of  possession  of  the  pledges 
made  in  that  instrument,  along  with  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  nation  upon 
this  revolving  globe  of  ours. 

Questions  coming  within  the  functions 
with  which  the  United  Nations  is  en¬ 
dowed  should  always  go  to  the  United 
Nations.  But  we  all  now  know,  if  we  did 
not  know  when  this  debate  began,  that 
the  United  Nations  is  not  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  relief  to  various 


nations  in  the  world.  That  is  not  one  of 
its  functions.  I  challenge  any  Senator 
to  point  out,  with  the  same  ingenuity 
with  which  he  has  urged  his  arguments 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  given  authority  to  grant  relief 
and  aid  of  the  kind  described  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  United  Nations 
had  the  power,  it  does  not  have  the 
facilities.  It  does  not  possess  a  dime  in 
its  treasury  that  could  be  devoted  to 
these  purposes.  It  does  not  have  a  single 
soldier  to  give  military  training  or  aid, 
in  the  form  of  a  mission  or  otherwise,  to 
either  Greece  or  Trukey. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  no  craving  to 
yield,  but  I  will  yield.  The  reason  I  an¬ 
swer  the  Senator  in  that  way  is  that  the 
Senator  asked  if  I  wished  to  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  prompted  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  able  address  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  lest  my  silence  be  construed 
as  consent  to  the  proposition  which  he 
has  stated. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  never  shines  in  silence. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  say  that  the  golden  luster  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  was  never 
made  distinct  in  silence,  either. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  point  was  that  I 
wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  was  the  organization 
which  set  up  UNRRA,  which  distributed 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  for  relief  all 
over  the  world,  with  50  nations  con¬ 
tributing.  Last  year  in  the  Assembly  it 
was  proposed  that  an  international  relief 
fund  be  established,  and  the  record  shows 
that  it  was  the  United  States  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  establishment  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  relief  fund. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  dispute 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  says  about 
UNRRA;  but  it  required  legislation. 
There  was  no  authority  under  the  Charter 
to  furnish  such  aid.  The  United  Nations, 
under  its  general  organization,  was  not 
authorized  to  do  so.  That  was  not  one 
of  its  functions.  Under  the  suggestion 
of  the  United  Nations  the  various  na¬ 
tions  pooled  their  resources,  and  we  fur¬ 
nished  72  percent  of  every  dollar  that 
was  spent  for  UNRRA. 

Where  did  that  money  go?  Part  of  it 
went  to  Byelorussia,  a  part  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  organization.  That  shows  that  we 
are  not  unfriendly  toward  Russia.  Part 
of  it  went  to  the  Ukraine,  a  part  of  the 
Russian  dominions.  That  shows  that  we 
were  not  unfriendly  to  Russia,  and  were 
not  discriminating.  A  large  amount  of 
that  sum  went  to  Poland,  which  every 
one  knows  is  under  the  finger  of  Russia 
and  absolutely  within  her  control.  We 
were  not  discriminating.  A  part  of  it 
went  to  Yugoslavia.  Four  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  UNRRA  funds,  of  which 
we  furnished  $230,000,000,  or  70  percent, 
was  distributed  to  the  needy — I  hope — 
and  the  hungry  in  Yugoslavia.  As  Sena¬ 
tors  know,  Yugoslavia  is  an  obedient,  sub¬ 
servient  follower  of  Russia,  absolutely 
under  her  dominion  and  control;  but  we 
made  no  distinction  in  that  regard. 
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We  were  giving  aid,  we  thought,  to  the 
needy  of  the  world,  and  we  were  repaid 
by  denuniciation  and  hate  in  Yugoslavia. 
Senators  recall  the  tragic  incident  of 
their  shooting  down  our  airplane.  I 
make  no  point  of  that  fact.  A  needy 
man  who  is  hungry,  regardless  of  the 
sovereignty  which  rules  over  him,  ought 
to  be  helped  and  sustained,  in  order  that 
when  he  regains  his  strength  he  may 
think  a  little  and  change  his  views. 

What  else  has  happened  with  regard  to 
the  United  Nations?  Day  before  yester¬ 
day  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
had  presented  to  it  a  resolution  offered 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  in  the  Security  Council.  What  was 
that  resolution?  Without  quoting  it  all, 
it  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  “to  establish  a  special  com¬ 
mission  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  member  states  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  task  of  which  shall  be  to  insure, 
through  proper  supervision,  that  aid 
which  Greece  may  receive  from  the  out¬ 
side  be  used  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
Greek  people.” 

There  was  a  suggestion  by  Russia  it¬ 
self  that  the  Security  Council  supervise 
the  aid  which  this  bill  proposes  to  grant, 
and  that  such  aid  be  restricted  to  abso¬ 
lute  relief  necessities. 

What  did  the  Security  Council  do? 
What  did  the  body  to  which  Senators 
Would  turn  over  all  of  this  problem  do? 
t)id  it  show  any  anxiety  to  grasp  this 
authority?  Did  it  show  any  hunger  for 
a  function  which  it  did  not  possess?  Po¬ 
land  and  Soviet  Russia  were  the  only 
nations  in  the  Security  Council  which 
voted  “yes.”  Voting  against  the  resolu¬ 
tion  were  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  China,  Colombia, 
Prance,  Syria  and  the  United  States  ab¬ 
stained  from  voting.  We  had  the  good 
grace  and  the  good  taste  to  abstain  from 
voting  upon  a  question  which  affected 
our  own  interest. 

Mr.  President,  this  circumstance  re¬ 
flects  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations 
knows  that  it  has  no  proper  function  in 
connection  with  a  matter  of  this  kind.  It 
further  shows  that  it  does  not  desire  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  aid  proposed  in  the  pending 
measure.  Yet  Senators  would  dump  the 
entire  question  into  the  lap  of  the  United 
Nations,  when  they  know  in  advance  that 
the  United  Nations  would  in  turn  drop 
it  somewhere  else  and  would  not  assume 
the  responsibility  or  take  on  the  bur¬ 
den.  No,  Mr.  President;  that  argument 
is  not  valid. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  provides,  spe¬ 
cifically,  both  in  the  preamble — with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  I  was  associated  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenberg] — and  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  bill,  that  whenever  by  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Security  Council  or  by  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
United  Nations  shows  evidence  that  it 
desires  to  take  over  the  problem  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  at  that  very  moment 
withdraw  any  aid  under  this  bill  or  any 
funds  which  may  be  appropriated. 

What  more  generous  attitude  could  we 
have  adopted?  Does  not  that  show  a 


desire  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions?  Does  it  not  show  that  we  bow 
to  the  collective  will  of  the  nations  with 
which  we  are  associated  in  that  great 
organization? 

It  is  said  that  the  proposed  action  is 
unilateral.  Senators  know  how  few  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  if  any,  other  than 
ourselves,  are  able  to  undertake  the  task 
proposed. 

Russia  granted  a  loan  to  Poland.  Did 
anyone  want  to  take  that  matter  to  the 
United  Nations?  I  never  heard  any  sug¬ 
gestion  that  it  should  go  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  made  a  loan  to  France. 
The  negotiators  were  in  Washington  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  Did  any 
Senator  rise  in  his  place  and  say,  “Wait 
a  minute,  Mr.  President.  We  are  about 
to  make  a  loan  to  France.  She  needs  it. 
But  let  me  tell  you  now,  Mr.  President, 
we  do  not  want  that  loan  made  unless  it 
goes  through  the  United  Nations”?  I 
heard  no  such  voice  raised.  I  heard  no 
quivering  tone  uttered  on  this  floor  in 
connection  with  that  loan.  I  saw  no 
breast  beaten  in  an  effort  to  divert  that 
matter  to  the  United  Nations. 

We  made  a  large  loan  to  Italy.  Did 
anyone  demand  that  it  go  through  the 
United  Nations?  Not  a  voice  was  raised; 
not  a  protest  was  heard.  Why  those 
loans  to  France  and  Italy?  The  purpose 
was  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  their 
governments,  to  let  them  stand  upon 
their  own  feet,  to  maintain  their  own 
independence,  to  protect  them  from  any 
infiltrated  alien  doctrines,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  governments  from  being  over¬ 
turned  and  another  form  of  government 
Installed  in  their  stead. 

We  heard  no  complaint  whatever  re¬ 
garding  the  United  Nations  in  that  in¬ 
stance.  The  United  Nations  does  not 
want  this  job.  God  knows,  if  it  were 
equipped,  if  it  possessed  the  facilities,  if 
it  had  the  funds,  I  should  be  among  the 
first  to  vote  to  hand  the  problem  over 
to  the  United  Nations.  We  would  then 
have  the  support  and  the  intellectual 
force  of  all  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  that  participated  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  that  policy.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  it  is  impossible  for  the 
United  Nations  to  perform  the  functions 
of  this  bill  and  assist  regarding  the  ob¬ 
ligations  which  it  entails. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senators  who  are  so  much  concerned 
about  the  United  Nations  that  UNO  will 
have  an  opportunity  later  on  to  busy 
itself  with  the  problems  related  to  the 
one  now  before  us.  If  Russia  or  Yugo¬ 
slavia  or  any  other  nation  purposes  to 
take  over  Greece,  it  will  have  to  go  to 
the  United  Nations.  It  will  have  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  armed  forces  or,  under  the 
Charter,  and  under  treaties,  it  will  be 
forced  to  go  to  the  United  Nations. 
There  is  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Nations  will  begin.  That  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  on  their  doorstep  to  solve. 
Later  on,  if  Russia  or  any  other  nation 
In  that  portion  of  the  world  should  con¬ 
ceive  the  idea  that  it  wants  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  under  solemn  pledges  in  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations  it  cannot  get 
the  Dardanelles  except  by  peaceful 
means.  What  are  those  peaceful  means? 


They  are  either  to  get  the  Dardanelles 
through  a  treaty  or  by  action  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Dardanelles  is  now  controlled  by 
treaty.  Under  the  Montreaux  Treaty  the 
Dardanelles  is  recognized  as  the  prop¬ 
erty,  in  time  of  war,  of  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  time  of  peace  the  ships  of 
all  nations  are  free  to  pass  through  the 
Dardanelles.  Even  warships  may  pass 
through  except  in  time  of  war. 

But  the  Dardanelles  presents  the  fur¬ 
ther  question  of  demands  being  made 
upon  it  for  the  right  to  erect  fortifica¬ 
tions  on  the  soil  of  Turkey,  which  would 
be  plainly  an- invasion  of  her  sovereignty, 
her  respect,  her  integrity,  and  her  own 
security.  That  is  a  question  which  must 
go  to  the  United  Nations,  unless  it  be 
bypassed  by  force  of  arms  by  Russia  or 
such  other  nation  as  may  decide  to  take 
over  the  Dardanelles. 

No,  Mr.  President;  the  United  Nations 
will  have  plenty  to  do  when  it  solves  the 
integrity  of  Greece  as  an  independent 
nation,  and  when  it  solves  the  question 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  independence 
of  Turkey  itself. 

I  am  not  without  trust  in  the  United 
Nations.  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
it  will  grow  in  strength  and  in  influence 
and  will  become  a  mighty  influence  in 
the  world.  I  want  it  to  grow  so  that  no 
nation,  however  strong,  whatever  its 
military  power,  whatever  its  resources 
may  be,  dare  not  disregard  the  United 
Nations  made  up  of  representatives  of 
more  than  50  independent  and  free  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  When  that  time 
comes,  I  am  hopeful  the  peace  of  the 
world  may  be  assured  and  that  peoples 
may  live  in  security  and  without  the  fear 
of  war  breaking  out  among  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  United  Nations  has  not  the  funds, 
the  facilities,  nor  the  military  force  to 
provide  the  objectives  of  this  bill.  As 
I  have  suggested,  these  matters  must  be 
adjusted  by  a  treaty  for  action  by  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  When  it 
comes  to  that  question  we  shall  expect 
them  to  proceed  according  to  the  rules 
of  international  law  and  according  to 
the  solemn  obligations  which  they  have 
assumed  by  their  signatures  to  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President',  another  argument 
which  is  urged  against  the  passage  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  envisions  the  danger 
of  war.  It  is  really,  according  to  my 
opinion,  a  bill  for  peace  and  not  a  bill 
for  war.  Oh,  I  know  that  that  state¬ 
ment  will  arouse  the  smiles  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  bill;  I  know  it  will  be 
received  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
But  let  us  see.  If  present  conditions 
continue,  war,  in  that  area  particularly, 
is  almost  inevitable.  Yugoslavia  al¬ 
ready  houses  the  headquarters  of  the 
armed  forces  which  are  attacking 
Greece.  They  are  located  in  a  town  in 
Yugoslavia.  Yugoslavia  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  army.  Marshal  Tito  poses  as  a 
military  figure  and  a  military  master. 
If  war  should  break  out  between  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Greece,  almost  inevitably 
sooner  or  later  we  would,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  become  involved.  I  cannot 
forget,  and  neither  can  the  Senate,  that 
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World  War  I  began  in  the  small  obscure 
town  of  Serajevo  in  Bosnia.  World  War 
II  was  generated  and  started  yonder  at 
Danzig  on  the  Polish  Corrido^. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  can  prevent 
war  in  that  particular  area,  if  we  can 
bring  to  the  view  of  Russia,  which  should 
not  be  without  reason,  that  we  are  acting 
in  behalf  of  peace  between  the  countries 
in  that  area,  I  believe  this  measure  can 
fairly  be  classified  as  a  bill  in  favor  of 
peace  rather  than  of  war. 

There  is  aggression  now  to  an  extent 
which  might  possibly  eventuate  in  war. 
If  Greece  is  attacked  war  may  follow. 
Already  there  is  civil  war  there,  and  it 
does  not  take  civil  war  long  to  grow  and 
spread  and  to  attract  interests  from  be¬ 
yond  its  borders. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  single 
dollar  provided  for  in  this  bill  that  is 
intended  to  go  beyond  the  borders  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  The  funds  to  be 
appropriated  are  for  their  own  domestic 
tranquillity,  for  the  sustenance  of  hun¬ 
gry  men,  for  giving  them  such  arms  as 
are  necessary — not  for  war,  not  for  con¬ 
quest,  not  for  aggression,  but  to  protect 
their  own  territory  and  their  own  homes 
from  aggression  which  may  be  motivated 
and  inspired  from  beyond  their  own 
borders.  This  bill  is  confined  to  the 
territorial  limits  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Why  have  a  war  over  this  question? 
Suppose  we  pass  the  bill:  Who  will  fight 
us  on  account  of  it?  It  is  said  that  Rus¬ 
sia  will  fight  us.  Let  us  see.  There  is  a 
map  here.  I  ask  the  Senators  to  turn 
their  eyes  yonder  on  Greece.  Does 
Greece  belong  to  Russia?  If  it  does  not, 
why  should  Russia  make  war  on  that 
nation  because  we  feed  its  hungry  peo¬ 
ple  and  give  them  a  few  arms  to  protect 
themselves  from  aggression  from  the 
outside?  Does  Russia  own  Greece?  I 
thought  Greece  was  an  independent  na¬ 
tion  standing  in  the  councils  of  the 
United  Nations  upon  the  same  standard 
of  equality  as  do  Russia,  Yugoslavia,  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  What 
right  would  Russia  have  to  make  war  on 
us  because  we  interfered,  as  she  might 
think,  with  Greece?  Greece  is  not  hers. 
Greece  by  no  treaty  has  been  awarded  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Russia.  By  no  edict 
except  her  own,  if  she  has  one,  does 
Greece  belong  to  Russia. 

No,  Mr.  President;  Russia  could  not 
justify  herself  before  the  world.  She 
could  not  justify  herself  in  history.  She 
could  not  stand  at  the  door  of  public 
opinion  and  defend  the  idea  that  she 
would  go  to  war  with  us  because  we  ex¬ 
tended  aid  to  suffering  Greece  and 
to  Turkey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The 
Chair  yields  2  minutes  more  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  How  many  min¬ 
utes,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Two 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Two  minutes.  Mr. 
President,  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
vote  at  4  o’clock. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
other  side  has  8  minutes  remaining, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  sorry;  I 
thought  I  had  more  time. 


Mr.  President,  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Dardanelles.  Does  Russia  own  Turkey? 
She  has  had  many  wars  with  Turkey,  but 
she  has  never  yet  brought  Turkey  within 
the  folds  of  her  dominions.  Why  should 
she  go  to  war? 

No,  Mr.  President;  where  is  the  treaty 
that  awards  Turkey  to  Russia,  as  a  Rus¬ 
sian  territory?  Where  is  the  mandate 
from  the  League  of  Nations  or  from  the 
United  Nations  itself  that  turns  over 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  control  and 
dictate  of  Russia  alone?  Where  is  the 
trusteeship  that  would  do  that?  We 
have  trusteeships  under  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Where  is  the  trusteeship  under 
the  Unted  Nations  that  gives  Russia  a 
trusteeship  over  these  lands? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  one  more 
word,  and  then  I  am  done — not  willingly, 
but  by  force  of  aggression.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
wants  friendship  with  Russia.  We  have 
no  hatred  of  her  people.  If  she  wants 
to  have  communism  in  Russia,  let  her 
have  it.  It  is  none  of  our  concern.  If 
she  wants  a  totalitarian  dictator,  let  her 
have  it;  that  is  her  business.  We  want 
to  be  friendly  with  Russia. 

This  bill  is  not  aimed  at  Russia.  It  is 
aimed  toward  the  relief  of  Greece  and 
Turkey;  and  if  it  is  against  anything,  it 
is  against  aggression. 

I  have  never  thought  that  to  give  a 
hungry  man  a  crust  of  bread  was  to  in¬ 
vite  war.  I  have  never  believed  that  to 
give  a  hungry  man  a  gun  to  keep  out  a 
burglar  and  to  protect  his  hearthstone 
was  to  invite  war.  Bread  for  the  hungry 
and  a  few  arms  for  defense  is  all  this  bill 
contemplates. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  ample  justifi¬ 
cation  to  vote  for  this  measure.  We  are 
a  free  and  independent  Nation.  The 
nations  which  we  seek  to  relieve  are  free 
and  independent.  I  approach  the  vote 
on  this  question,  Mr.  President,  holding 
my  head  high,  as  I  believe  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  holding  theirs. 
We  want  no  territory;  we  want  no  repa¬ 
rations;  we  want  no  tribute;  we  want 
nothing,  except  we  do  want  peace  and 
we  want  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
to  maintain  their  integrity  and  their  in¬ 
dependence.  If  we  achieve  that  end  by 
simply  making  a  grant  of  money— not 
a  combat  soldier — God  knows,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  on  the  basis  of  those 
principles  and  with  that  view  that  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  for  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President - 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 
Does  the  Senator  desire  to  yield  to  an¬ 
other  Senator? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  take  the  remainder  of 
the  time,  if  the  President  pro  tempore 
does  not  object  and  if  the  Senate  does 
not  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  entitled  to  the 
remainder  of  the  time  until  4  o’clock. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad  to  have  these  few 
minutes,  because  during  this  time  I  de¬ 
sire  to  withdraw  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  with  the  idea  of  substituting  an¬ 
other  one. 


I  now  withdraw  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
in  control  of  his  own  amendment,  of 
course  he  may  withdraw  it,  as  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  now  offer  to  the  bill  a  series 
of  amendments  which  delete  from  the  bill 
all  references  and  all  provisions  and 
everything  else  pertaining  to  military  as¬ 
sistance  and  to  the  military. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator'  from  Colorado  desire  to 
have  the  amendment  stated  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  First, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendments  is  limited  to  one 
matter:  namely,  to  delete  from  the  bill 
all  its  military  aspects.  However,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  draft  a  great  many 
amendments  to  accomplish  that  one  pur¬ 
pose.  So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  the  various  amendments  which  are 
incorporated  in  this  one  amendment 
may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally  1  in  his 
very  eloquent  and  his  very  pleasant  style 
has  presented  a  powerful  argument  for 
the  amendment  which  I  am  offering.  He 
informed  the  Senate — or,  at  least,  that  is 
what  I  understood  him  to  do — that  what 
the  pending  measure  proposes  to  have  us 
do  in  Greece  and  in  Turkey  is  nonmili¬ 
tary,  that  it  is  economic  aid,  that  it  is 
help  for  the  starving.  If  that  be  the 
case,  my  amendment  will  not  change 
that  situation. 

What  I  object  to  and  what  a  great 
many  other  Senators  on  this  floor  object 
to  are  the  military  aspects  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill — in  short,  the  sending  of  our 
soldiers,  "the  sending  of  our  flag,  the 
sending  of  our  weapons,  not  only  into 
Greece  but  into  Turkey. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
devised  to  remove  those  military  aspects 
and  to  make  the  pending  bill  conform 
to  the  presentation  which  we  have  just 
heard  from  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  noticed  that  a  great  hue  and  cry  was 
raised  and  many  headlines  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  the  other  day,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  Governor  of  New  York  had 
endorsed  the  pending  bill,  i  read  very 
carefully  what  the  Governor  of  New 
York  had  to  say  about  the  bill,  but  I 
could  not  find  in  his  statement  one  word 
or  even  a  hint  that  he  favored  military 
intervention  and  military  help  to  either 
Greece  or  Turkey. 

I  think  the  point  regarding  military 
aid  should  be  cleared  up.  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  proposal  is  solely  for  economic  aid, 
then  such  a  purpose  is  entirely  in  har¬ 
mony  with  my  amendment.  If  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  is  a  military  proposal,  as  I  con¬ 
tend  it  is,  then  my  amendment  would 
remove  from  it  all  military  features,  and 
would  make  the  bill  truly  an  economic 
proposal,  a  bill  to  provide  relief  for  the 
hungry  and  the  starving. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  one  more 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment, 
as  I  have  just  described  it,  and  which  is 
now  the  pending  amendment,  be  given, 
priority  over  the  motion  which  was  en¬ 
tered  by  the  Senater  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Robertson],  when  the  voting  begins.  In 
other  words,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  be  voted  upon  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senater  from  Wyoming  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  state  the  parliamentary 
Situation.  Unless  unanimous  consent,  as 
just  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  is  given,  when  the  hour  of  4  o’clock 
arrives  the  Chair  will  submit  to  the 
Senate  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Robertson]  to  lay  the 
bill  upon  the  table,  although  the  Chair 
feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  in 
the  mind  of  the  Chair  there  is  a  very 
gerious  question  as  to  whether  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  in  order  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  point  out  that  there  is  a  conflict  in 
the  construction  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent  agreement.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
provides  for  the  final  passage  of  the  bill 
by  continuous  voting  after  4  o’clock. 
Obviously  there  could  be  no  voting  upon 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill  if  the  bill 
were  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  also  provides  for 
voting  at  4  o’clock  upon  any  motion 
which  may  be  pending. 

These  two  interpretations  collide;  but 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Chair  to  give  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  it  is  fair  that  the  pending 
question  should  be  the  motion  to  lay 
upon  the  table. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  now  has 
requested  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  which  he  has  just  submit¬ 
ted  shall  be  voted  upon  before  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  lay  upon  the  table  is  voted  upon, 
although  the  motion  to  lay  upon  the 
table  has  the  right  of  way. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

Therefore,  the  hour-  of  4  o’clock  having 
arrived,  the  question  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson],  which,  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  vote 
upon  en  bloc.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendments  for  the  Record. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line  5, 
after  the  word  "furnish”,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  “nonmilitary.” 

On  page  2,  line  9,  after  the  semicolon, 
to  insert  "and”; 

On  page  3,  line  6,  to  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period; 

Beginning  on  page  3,  line  7,  to  strike 
out  all  down  to  and  including  line  20 
on  page  5; 

On  page  5,  line  21,  to  strike  out  “3”,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2”; 

On  page  6,  line  20,  to  strike  out  "4”, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “3”; 

On  page  7,  line  9,  to  strike  out  "5”, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “4”;  and 

On  page  8,  line  9,  to  strike  out  "6”,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "5.” 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  check  what 
the  Chair  now  states.  The  reading  of 
the  amendments  does  not  indicate  to  the 
Senate  with  any  clearness  what  the  issue 
is.  As  the  Chair  understands  the  series 
of  amendments  submitted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado,  upon  which  a  vote 
is  now  to  be  taken,  the  purpose  and  effect 
is  to  remove  all  reference  to  military  aid 
from  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct;  and  the  amendment  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  own  legislative  counsel. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Very 
well.  Debate  is  over.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  REED.  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner].  I  am  informed  that,  if  present, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
as  I  am  about  to  vote.  Therefore  I  am 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  vote  "nay.” 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  is  detained  on  public  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

On  this  vote  each  of  the  Senators 
whose  absence  I  have  announced  would 
vote  “nay”  if  present. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 22 


Brooks 

Kem 

Revercomb 

Bushfield 

L-anger 

Stewart 

Butler 

McCarran 

Taylor 

Byrd 

McKellar 

Wherry 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Williams 

Ellender 

Moore 

Wilson 

Hawkes 

Murray 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

NAYS— 68 

Aiken 

Gurney 

O'Conor 

Baldwin 

Hatch 

O'Daniel 

Ball 

Hayden 

O’Mahoney 

Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

Overton 

Brlcker 

Hill 

Reed 

Bridges 

Hoey 

Robertson,  Va. 

Buck 

Holland 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Cain 

Ives 

Russell 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Capper 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smith 

Chavez 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Connally 

Lodge 

Taft 

Cooper 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

Cordon 

McCarthy 

Thye 

Donnell 

McClellan 

Tobey 

Downey 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Eastland 

McGrath 

Umstead 

Ecton 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

Ferguson 

Martin 

Watkins 

Flanders 

Maybank 

White 

Fulbright 

Milllkin 

Wiley 

George 

Morse 

Young 

Green 

Myers 

NOT  VOTING— 

-5 

parkley 

Magnuson 

Wagner 

Kilgore 

Thomas,  Okla. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  reverts  to  the  motion  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 


Robertson]  that  the  bill  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  REED.  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner].  I  am  informed  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  if  present,  would  vote 
as  I  am  about  to  vote.  Therefore,  I  am 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  is  detained  on  public 
business. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mi’. 
Kilgore]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote  each  of  the  Senators 
whose  absence  I  have  announced  would 
vote  “nay”  if  present. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 


nays  67,  as  follows: 

Brieker 

YEAS— 23 
Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

Brooks 

Kem 

Revercomb 

Buck 

Langer 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Bushfield 

McKellar 

Taylor 

Butler 

Malone 

Wherry 

Byrd 

Moore 

Williams 

Dworshak 

Murray 

Wilson 

Hawkes 

O’Daniel 

Aiken 

NAYS— 67 

Hatch 

O’Conor 

Baldwin 

Hayden 

O’Mahoney 

Ball 

Hickenlooper 

Overton 

Brewster 

Hill 

Reed 

Bridges 

Hoey 

Robertson,  Va, 

Cain 

Holland 

Russell 

Capehart 

Ives 

Saltonstall 

Capper 

Jenner 

Smith 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Sparkman 

Connally 

Knowland 

Stewart 

Cooper 

Lodge 

Taft 

Cordon 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

Donnell 

McCarran 

Thye 

Downey 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tydings 

Ecton 

McFarland 

Umstead 

Ellender 

McGrath 

Vandenberg 

Ferguson 

McMahon 

Watkins 

Flanders 

Martin 

White 

Fulbright 

Maybank 

Wiley 

George 

Milllkin 

Young 

Green 

Morse 

Gurney 

Myers 

NOT  VOTING— 

-6 

Barkley 

Magnuson 

Wagner 

Kilgore 

Thomas.  Okla. 

So  the 

motion  of  Mr. 

Robertson  of 

Wyoming 

to  lay  the  bill 

on  the  table 

was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  the  so-called  oil  amend¬ 
ment,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  proper  place 
in  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following; 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
imply  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  bound  to  support  private 
agreements  made  between  American  oil  com¬ 
panies  and  foreign  governments  or  between 
American  oil  companies  and  nationals  of 
foreign  governments. 
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Mr.  LANGER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  further  amendments  to  be 
offered  to  the  bill?  If  not,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  REED.  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner].  I  am  informed  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  if  present,  would  vote 
as  I  am  about  to  vote.  Therefore  I  am 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  is  detained  on  public  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote  each  of  the  Senators 
whose  absence  I  have  announced  would 
vote  “yea”  if  present. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 


nays  23, 

as  follows: 

YEAS— 67 

Aiken 

Hatch 

O’Conor 

Baldwin 

Hayden 

O'Mahoney 

Ball 

Hickenlooper 

Overton 

Brewster 

Hill 

Reed 

Bridges 

Hoey 

Robertson,  Va. 

Cain 

Holland 

Russell 

Capehart 

Ives 

Saltonstall 

Capper 

Jenner 

Smith 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Sparkman 

Cormally 

Knowland 

Stewart 

Cooper 

Lodge 

Taft 

Cordon 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

Donnell 

McCarran 

Thye 

Downey 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tydings 

Ecton 

McFarland 

Umstead 

Ellender 

McGrath 

Vandenberg 

Ferguson 

McMahon 

Watkins 

Flanders 

Martin 

White 

Fulbright 

Maybank 

Wiley 

George 

Millikin 

Young 

Green 

Morse 

Gurney 

Myers 

NAYS— 23 

Bricker 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

Brooks 

Kem 

Revercomb 

Buck 

Langer 

Robertson,  Wyo. 

Bushfield 

McKellar 

Taylor 

Butler 

Malone 

Wherry 

Byrd 

Moore 

Williams 

Dworshak 

Murray 

Wilson 

Hawkes 

O’Daniel 

NOT  VOTING— 

-5 

Barkley 

Magnuson 

Wagner 

Kilgore 

Thomas,  Okla. 

So  the  bill  S.  938  was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
Whereas  the  Governments  of  Greece 
Turkey  have  sought  from  the  Government  s 
the  United  States  Immediate  financial  and 


other  assistance  which  Is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  national  Integrity  and 
their  survival  as  free  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  national  Integrity  and  sur¬ 
vival  of  these  nations  are  of  importance  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  and  depend  upon  the 
receipt  at  this  time  of  assistance;  and 

Whereas  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  has  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the 
unsettled  conditions  prevailing  on  the  border 
between  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other,  and, 
if  the  present  emergency  is  met,  may  subse¬ 
quently  assume  full  responsibility  for  this 
phase  of  the  problem  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  which  its  commission  is  currently  - 
conducting;  and 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
zation  mission  for  Greece  recognized  the 
necessity  that  Greece  receive  financial  and 
economic  assistance  and  recommended  that 
Greece  request  such  assistance  from  the  ap¬ 
propriate  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and 
from  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Is  not  now  in 
a  position  to  furnish  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
the  financial  and  economic  assistance  which 
is  immediately  required;  and 

Whereas  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  by  the  United  States 
will  contribute  to  the  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  charter:  Now,  therefore 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  lack  of  time  it  has  been  impossible 
for  me  today  to  speak,  as  I  had  wanted 
to  do,  on  the  bill  just  passed.  I  there¬ 
fore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  prepared  by  me  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Self-Interest  Requires  Aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey 

After  the  President  had  delivered  his 
speech,  urging  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  I 
commented  to  the  press  as  follows: 

"America  is  at  the  crossroads  again.  I 
pray  God  we  take  the  right  road.” 

What  has  placed  us  at  the  crossroads? 
Was  it  the  President’s  speech?  No.  It 
was  the  current  of  swift-moving  events — 
first,  our  failure  to  reach  basic  understand¬ 
ing  during  the  war  years,  then  allied  victory, 
bankruptcy  of  the  nations,  Britain’s  resources 
cut  to  the  bone  so  that  she  no  longer  could 
keep  troops  in  Greece,  a  victorious  Russia, 
ambitious  not  only  to  dominate  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  but  to  take  over  all  of  Europe 
and  fill  the  earth  with  her  doctrines. 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  NONINTERVENTION 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  we  laid 
out  a  pattern  of  noninterference  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  That  was  Washington’s 
heart’s  desire  and  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
we  restated  our  position  in  this  language : 

"In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers,  in 
matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have 
never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  It  comport 
with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only  when 
our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  • 
that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  prepara¬ 
tion  for  our  defense  *  *  *  our  policy 

in  regard  to  Europe  *  *  *  is  not  to  in¬ 

terfere  in  the  Internal  concerns  of  any  of 
its  powers.” 

Jefferson,  Polk,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Olney,  and  even  Secretary  of  State  Hull, 
restated  this  doctrine  time  and  time  again. 
In  1940,  Secretary  Hull  stated  the  United 
States  "pursues  a  policy  of  nonparticipation 
and  of  nonintervention  in  purely  political 
affairs  of  Europe.” 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  NOW  ON  CONGRESS 

World  circumstances,  including  two  wars, 
entry  into  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
and  now  this  eastern  Mediterranean  situa¬ 
tion,  show  how  circumstances  alter  cases. 
We  in  the  Congress  are  asked  to  make  a 
decision.  The  President  pointed  out  what 
he  thought  the  decision  should  be,  and  it  is 
for  us  of  the  Congress,  with  the  facts  and 
the  judgment  that  we  possess,  to  accept  or 
reject  his  suggestion.  It  is  our  responsibil¬ 
ity.  We  cannot  duck  it. 

CHOICES  BEFORE  AMERICA 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  America: 
One  is  to  revert  to  our  doctrine  of  yesteryear 
and  disregard  the  tremendous  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  world,  the  most 
significant  of  which  is  that  time  and  space 
have  been  eliminated  by  the  invention  and 
ingenuity  of  man.  The  second  choice  is  to 
recognize  that  an  ideology  which  is  spear¬ 
headed  by  Russia  is  contesting  with  the 
democratic  way  of  life  for  the  occupancy  of 
men’s  minds  and  souls  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  America  should  take 
that  second  choice  and  extend  this  aid  for 
these  reasons: 

(a)  In  the  self-interest  of  our  country  in 
this  atomic  age. 

(b)  To  uphold  the  spiritual  values  which 
America  has  always  championed. 

(c)  To  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Russia  as  a  means  of  preventing  armed 
conflict. 

(d)  As  a  means  of  stimulating  the  UN  to 
revitalize  itself  so  that  it  will  be  adequate 
to  its  responsibilities. 

INABILITY  OF  UN  TO  HANDLE  CRISIS 

It  is  argued  by  many  that  we  will  be  by¬ 
passing  the  United  Nations  if  we  pass  this 
resolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
Nations  has  not  demonstrated  the  ability  or 
the  vitality  to  step  into  a  picture  such  as 
is  presented  to  us. 

Folks  are  asking  why  the  United  Nations 
has  not  been  made  adequate  to  deal  with  a 
crisis  such  as  we  now  face.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  answers  the  question  in  this 
language : 

“We  of  the  democracies  thought  we  were 
adequate,  but  at  Yalta  and  San  Francisco, 
the  two  conferences  where  the  heart  of  the 
Charter  was  drawn,  Russia  put  it  all  over  us 
and  we  didn’t  even  know  it.  We  thought  we 
were  bringing  Russia  into  the  arms  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  turned  out  that  actually 
we  were  putting  the  United  Nations  in  the 
arms  of  Russia.” 

This  arises  from  the  fact  that  any  one  of 
the  big  powers  in  the  Security  Council  can 
exercise  a  veto  and  thus  block  any  important 
action.  Thus,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that 
in  a  case  like  this,  the  United  Nations  would 
have  no  power  to  act,  because  Russia,  which 
is  interested  in  dominating  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  would  veto  any  steps  that  might  be  taken 
to  right  this  situation. 

In  the  bill,  S.  938,  America  waives  her  right 
of  veto  and  virtually  proffers  to  the  United 
Nations  the  opportunity  to  take  over  the  job. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  both  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
did  not  apply  to  the  United  Nations,  but  ap¬ 
plied  directly  to  the  United  States  for  assist¬ 
ance. 

There  is,  however,  a  significant  fact  that 
brings  the  United  Nations  into  this  picture. 
The  Security  Council  has  had  a  commission 
on  the  Greek  border  investigating  disturb¬ 
ances  between  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Albania,  and  that  commission  will  re¬ 
port  shortly.  It  is  hoped  that  a  permanent 
border  commission,  after  the  report  has  been 
made,  will  be  constituted  by  the  United 
Nations. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  and  every 
person  in  America  would  sing  Hallelujah  if 
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the  United  Nations  would  take  over  this  job 
and  do  the  Job.  But  from  reading  the  Char¬ 
ter  and  noting  UN’s  past  activities,  it  is  clear 
that  the  United  Nations  is  not  presently 
equipped  to  take  emergency  action.  It 
hasn’t  the  financial  resources;  it  possesses  no 
international  police  force;  and  Russia  has  the 
veto  power. 

On  Friday  last,  April  18,  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  UN  did  take  action.  It  voted  4-2 
against  a  Russian  proposal  to  send  a  super¬ 
visory  commission  to  Greece  to  insure  that 
the  proposed  help  from  the  United  States 
would  be  used  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
Greek  people.  By  its  action,  UN  thus  des¬ 
ignated  clearly  it  felt  inadequate  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  to  handle  the  situation. 

To  be  adequate,  UN  must  be  reborn.  This 
is  the  opportunity  for  its  rebirth.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  moment  for  men  to  become  truly 
great.  I  pray  God  that  the  representatives 
of  the  lands  in  the  United  Nations  will  seize 
this  dynamic  moment  and  make  the  United 
Nations  what  it  should  be  and  what  the 
hope  of  the  world  is  that  it  will  be. 

PROVISIONS  OF  UN  CHARTER 

We  well  recall  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  starts  out  with  these  sig¬ 
nificant  words: 

“We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  de¬ 
termined  to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice  in  our  life¬ 
time  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man¬ 
kind”  *  *  *.  Then  there  follows  three 
other  paragraphs,  and  this  significant  lan¬ 
guage:  "and  to  unite  our  strength  to  main¬ 
tain  international  peace  and  security  and  to 
insure  *  *  *  that  armed  force  shall 
only  be  used  in  the  common  interest  and  to 
employ  International  machinery  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  economic  and  social  advance¬ 
ment  of  all  people,  have  resolved  to  combine 
our  efforts  to  accomplish  these  ends.” 

Then,  we  are  told  in  chapter  I,  where  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are  outlined, 
that  among  those  purposes  is  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security,  and  to  that 
end,  to  take  effective  collective  measures  for 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  the  threats  to 
the  peace  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts 
of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace. 

Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  are  signatories  to  this  instrument — 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Under 
chapter  7,  there  are  provisions  relating  to 
action  with  respect  to  threats  to  the  peace, 
breaches  of  the  peace  and  acts  of  aggression; 
but  up  to  date  the  United  Nations  have  done 
nothing  in  relation  to  creating  an  interna¬ 
tional  police  force.  The  reason  therefor  is 
plain.  One  of  the  members,  Russia,  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  pursuing  her  course  of 
action  outside  the  United  Nations. 

RUSSIAN  COMMUNIST  PENETRATIONS 

Now,  what  is  that  Russian  course?  Let 
me  cite  the  language  by  R.  H.  Markham,  dis¬ 
tinguished  columnist  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  He  says: 

“During  long,  intimate  observations  I  have 
seen  that  organized  Soviet-inspired  com¬ 
munism  has  come  to  be  the  most  menacing 
world  force.  It  is  an  imperial  conspiracy 
with  a  global  aim.  It  seeks  to  set  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  centrally  directed  world  Soviets.  To 
do  that  it  must  destroy  established  order 
everywhere,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
because  America  is  its  chief  opponent.  It 
works  through  confusion,  uncertainty,  and 
the  undermining  of  faith.  It  promotes  mis¬ 
ery  as  a  preparation  ‘for  the  revolution.’ 
One  of  its  mottoes  is:  'The  worse  it  is,  the 
better  it  is.’  It  seeks  a  proletariat  of  up¬ 
rooted  people.  It  has  a  morality  of  its  own, 
employs  violence,  uses  deceit,  violates  obli¬ 
gations.  It  scorns  compassion  and  debases 
the  individual.  It  exalts  mass  man,  belittles 
individual  Judgment.  It  functions  as  a 
totalitarian  religion,  using  man  and  material 
forces  as  idols.  In  its  basic  teachings  and 
practices,  it  is  opposed  to  the  basic  teachings 
and  practices  of  Christianity.” 


RUSSIAN-UNITED  STATES  DIFFERENCES 

I  believe  that  any  thinking  person  realizes 
that  America  is  in  opposition  to  the  Soviets 
policy  in  Germany,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Korea,  in  fact,  everywhere  in  the  world,  due, 
in  turn,  to  three  factors: 

1.  The  broad  difference  in  political,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  economic  ideology.  Russia  mini¬ 
mizing  the  individual  and  maximizing  the 
state — America  struggling  to  maintain  and 
perfect  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

2.  Russia  not  only  desiring  to  extend  her 
Ideological  influence  but  to  extend  her  terri¬ 
torial  borders,  already  covering  one-fifth  of 
the  earth’s  surface. 

3.  America  awakening  now  to  the  need  of 
seeing  that  natural  resources,  such  as  oil  and 
minerals,  Will  remain  in  sufficient  supply  for 
her. 

That  is  why  America  must  take  this  step, 
must  take  her  stand  in  the  Near  East  at  the 
bridgehead  of  3  continents  in  order  to  halt 
Russia’s  march  to  world  domination.  I  dif¬ 
ferentiate,  of  course,  between  Russia  and  her 
present  leaders.  I  understand  that  there 
are  no  more  than  10,000,000  Communists,  but 
they  are  the  iron  rulers  of  200,000,000  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  these  Russians  are  made  up  of 
over  80  different  races  who  speak  that  many 
different  tongues.  All  these  might  well  con¬ 
stitute  a  boiling  pot.  Thus,  the  closing  of 
the  “Iron  Curtain”  may  well  be  because  of 
Russia’s  desire  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world  the  information  of  what  goes  on  in 
Russia  as  well  as  to  hide  from  the  Russian 
people  a  clear  view  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world. 

RESPONSIBILITY  ON  RUSSIA  TO  COOPERATE 

Now,  if  Ambassador  Gromyko  means  what 
he  has  been  saying,  he  might  ask  America  to 
Join  with  him  in  asking  the  United  Nations 
to  convene  in  extraordinary  session  to  con¬ 
sider  this  situation. 

It  is  time  that  Russia  demonstrates  to  the 
world  that  she  wants  the  United  Nations  to 
become  vital  and  dynamic  in  world  affairs. 
Russia  heretofore  has  used  her  veto  right, 
right  and  left.  She  has  refused  to  have  an 
International  police  force  created.  She  has 
continued  her  communistic  penetration  in 
every  direction. 

UNITED  STATES  AID  REDUCES  POSSIBILITY  OF  WAR 

I  personally  feel  that  when  the  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party  have  it  finally  borne 
home  to  them  that  "this  is  the  end  of  the 
road,  or  else,”  that  there  will  be  more  getting 
together.  From  evidence  that  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  I  am  reasonably  satisfied  that 
Russia  does  not  want  war  and  that  war  can 
only  come  as  an  overt  act  on  her  part,  prob¬ 
ably  in  pursuing  the  European  maxim  that 
a  foreign  war  is  the  solution  for  internal 
trouble.  When  we  think  of  what  she  has 
suffered  in  the  loss  of  lives  and  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  her  homeland,  we  are  sympathetically 
inclined  toward  her  and  we  can  partially 
understand  her  desire  to  get  all  she  can  while 
the  getting  is  good. 

The  aid  which  we  are  proposing  now  to 
render  will,  I  am  sure,  lessen  the  chances  of 
an  overt  act  on  Russia’s  part  and  war. 

RESULTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  AID 

If  this  agreement  is  ratified  by  the  action 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  what  does  it 
mean?  The  answer  is  very  simple. 

(A)  Something  like  $250,000,000  worth  of 
war  materials  will  be  turned  over  to  these 
two  nations.  This  will  be  taken  partly  from 
our  accumulated  supply  which  will  mean  that 
our  war  plants  will  use  the  appropriated 
money  to  manufacture  new  material  that  is 
required. 

(B)  The  balance  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
goods  and  other  needed  supplies  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  Greece. 

Those  who  are  voting  for  this  so-called  loan 
do  so  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  same  as 
when  one  pays  an  insurance  premium.  Some 
may  think  it  is  a  large  premium.  Well,  it  is 
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about  $100,000,000  more  than  we  were  spend¬ 
ing  each  day  during  the  last  war.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  aid  are  similar  to  our  purposes 
during  the  war:  to  protect  America’s  self- 
interest,  to  champion  spiritual  values 
throughout  the  world,  to  make  for  conditions 
that  will  lead  to  lasting  peace. 

WHY  MILITARY  AID  IS  NECESSARY 

Everyone  agrees  that  we  should  provide 
Greece  with  food  and  help  so  as  to  get  her 
on  her  feet.  The  big  question  seems  to  be 
whether  we  should  furnish  Greece  out  of  our 
war  supplies.  As  was  stated  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  Russia  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  after  the  war,  to  furnish  supplies  to 
Marshal  Tito.  Russia  did  not  then  ask  the 
United  Nations.  If  this  were  simply  a  fight 
between  two  factions  in  Greece,  as  was  the 
case  in  Yugoslavia,  and  nothing  else  were  in¬ 
volved,  I  am  sure  that  America  would  not  be 
thinking  about  furnishing  war  material  to 
one  faction.  Let’s  be  frank  about  that.  But 
we  know  that  to  the  north  of  Greece  there  is 
a  communistic  army  equipped,  ready  to  take 
over  Greece.  We  know  also  that  Turkey  is 
the  underbelly  of  Russia.  If  Greece  falls  and 
Turkey  falls  to  Russia,  we  know  that  the 
bridgehead  of  three  continents  ere  long  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet;  and  should 
this  happen,  it  would  only  be  another  step 
for  the  Communists  to  take  over  all  of 
Europe.  This  must  not  happen. 

WHAT  AMERICA  MUST  BE  WATCHFUL  FOR 

This  is  a  moment  of  great  decision  for 
America  and  the  world.  I  have  indicated  that 
America  must  be  vigilant  in  her  aid  program: 

(a)  She  should  seek  in  the  course  of  this 
program  a  quid  pro  quo — that  is,  some  form 
of  return — for  the  resources  of  the  American 
taxpayers  which  she  is  expending. 

(b)  She  should  see  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  program  is  conducted  on  the 
highest  possible  plane  and  with  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  integrity. 

(c)  She  should  seek  constant  information 
on  the  progress  of  the  program.  I  have  urged 
that  as  soon  as  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
comes  back  from  the  Moscow  Conference,  he 
should  report  in  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate 
and  House  on  the  status  of  world  affairs. 
I  had  previously  urged  that  he  advise  Con¬ 
gress  by  cable  directly  from  Moscow  of  his 
feelings  regarding  the  proposed  loans.  This 
Secretary  Marshall  has  now  done. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I  conclude  as  I  began.  America  is  at  the 
crossroads  again.  I  pray  God  we  take  the 
right  road — the  road  to  peace,  to  progress 
and  plenty.  There  comes  to  my  mind,  after 
listening  to  all  the  few  thoughts  expressed 
in  the  Senate,  a  saying  out  of  the  Book  of 
Books:  “Fear  not  *  *  *  I  am  with  you 

always.”  If  our  purpose  is  right  and  if  we 
have  no  ulterior  motive  except  to  save  peo¬ 
ples  from  Communist  slavery  and  to  keep 
the  world  as  free  as  it  can  be,  then  we  should 
not  fear  when  we  are  doing  good. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Know- 
land],  which the  clerk  will  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 

April  21,  1947. 

Hon.  Arthur  Vandenberg, 

President  pro  tempore,  United  States 
Senate,  Washington,- p.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  i§  to  submit  my 
resignation,  effective  immediately,  from 
membership  on  the  Special  Committee  To 
Investigate  the  National  Defense  Program. 

My  work  on  the  standing  committees  has  so 
absorbed  my  time  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
devote  the  additional  time  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  further  meetings  and  par- 
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ticipate  in  the  other  committee  work  of  the 
National  Defense  Committee.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  a  member  of  a  committee 
should  be  able  to  participate  fully  in  the 
committee  work  and  in  its  ultimate  decisions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  P.  Knowland/ 

United  States  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  To  fill 
the  vacancy  thus  created  on  the  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  the  National 
Defense  Program,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain]. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent, /the  following 
routine  business  was  trap&acted: 

COST  ASCERTAINMENT  REPORT  ON  CAR¬ 
RYING  AND  HANDLING  MAIL  MATTER 

The  PRESIDENT  prfi  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Postmaster  General,/  transmitting,  pur¬ 
suant  to  law,  the  Porit  Office  Department 
Cost  Ascertainment  Report  showing  the 
cost  of  carrying  and  handling  the  sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  mail  matter  and  of  per¬ 
forming  the  special  services  for  the  fiscal 
year  1946,  whipn,  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  papers,  wa$  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Civil  Service. 

,  PETITIONS 

Petitions  Aere  laid  before  the  Senate, 
or  presented,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  tfie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Caribbean  Post, 
No.  700,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  favoring  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  (S;  652)  to  provide  for  the  national 
security  of  the  Nation  by  requiring  that  all 
qualified  young  men  undergo  a  period  of 
military,  naval,  or  air  training  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

/  By  Mr.  CAPPER: 

A  petition  signed  by  50  citizens  of  Cald¬ 
well,  Kans.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
Senate  bill  265,  to  prohibit  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  alcoholic-beverage  advertising  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate,  ana  Foreign  Commerce. 

APPROVAL  OP  AID  TO  GREECE  AND 
TURKEY 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement, 
dated  April  22,  1947,  by  the  World  Order 
Committee  of  the  Catholic  Association 
for  International  Peace  on  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  WORLD  ORDER  COMMITTEE  OF 

CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 

PEACE  ON  ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

We  approve  the  principle  of  preserving  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  more  immediately  threatened  na¬ 
tions  and  of  safeguarding  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  the  world  as  outlined  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  message  to  Congress  request¬ 
ing  aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey. 

We  support  the  principle  underlying  the 
Vandenberg  amendment  as  a  step  in  the  de- 
veolpment  of  the  international  authority  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  consider  the  Presi¬ 
dential  policy  as  amended  an  emergency 
measure  which  should  be  terminated  at  the 
earliest  practicable  opportunity.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  policy  contains  unsought  but 
inherent  dangers  of  economic  and  political 
imperialism  by  the  United  States.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  best  way  and  the  speediest 


way  to  avoid  this  in  the  future  and  to  make 
unnecessary  unilateral  assistance  to  other 
countries  is  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
so  that  it  can  handle  such  problems  within 
its  own  organization. 

The  new  United  Nations  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Europe  and  all  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  UN  should  be  fully  assisted 
by  the  United  States  to  the  end  that  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  through  economic  security 
and  cooperation  may  increase  their  political 
independence  and  integrity,  and  become 
stronger  members  of  the,  UN.  To  provide  ef¬ 
fective  international  over-all  security  against 
aggression  by  large  as  well  as  small  powers 
and  to  prevent  World  War  III,  immediate  and 
determined  efforts  must  be  made  to  equip 
the  United  Nations  with  necessary  power 
even  at  the  expense  of  limitation  of  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
Were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILEY,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

S.  261.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alva  R. 
Moore;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  121); 

S.  423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Bar¬ 
ton;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  120); 

S.  620.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ida 
Elma  Franklin;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  122);  \ 

S.  664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  M*rs. 
Edward  H.  Isenhart;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  124);  \ 

S.  665.  A  bill  to  reimburse  certain  Navy 
personnel  and  fornier  Navy  personnel  for 
money  stolen  or  obtafhed  through  false  pre¬ 
tenses  from  them  while  they  were  on  duty 
at  the  United  States  naval  training  station, 
Farragut,  Idaho;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  125);  and 

H.  R.  326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wilma  E. 
Baker;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  123). 

By  Mr.  McGRATH,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.  R.  2846.  A  bill  authorizing  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  removal  of  stone  piers  in  West  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Avenue  between  the  grounds  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of  State 
Building  without  amendment. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first; 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (by  request)  : 

S.  1141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Transportation 
of  Explosives  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 

S.  1142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Pech- 
nik;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY  (by  request) : 

S.  1143.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1144.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  301, 
Seventy -ninth  Congress,  approved  February 
18,  1946,  so  as  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Missing  Persons  Act,  approved  March  7,  1942 
(56  Stat.  143),  as  amended,  to  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organized  military  forces  of  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BUSHFIELD : 

S.  1145.  A  bill  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
a  patent  in  fee  to  Mrs.  Edith  Olson; 

S.  1146.  A  bill  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
a  patent  in  fee  to  Charles  Yellow  Boy;  and 

S.  1147.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Issuance  of 
a  patent  in  fee  to  George  Swift  Bird;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  BALL: 

S.  1148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Boris  Lif- 
chitz  Souvarlne;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  TOBEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGrath)  : 

S.  1149.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rate  of  divi¬ 
dends  paid  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  on  its  capital  stock 
and  to  decrease  the  premium  charge  for  its 
insurance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ECTON: 

S.  1150.  A  bill  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
a  patent  in  fee  to  Mrs.  Margert  Pickett  Yel- 
lowtail;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  1151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Jacobs  and  Bertha  Jacobs;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMAHON: 

S.  1152.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  unused 
portions  of  immigration  quotas  for  the  years 
1940  through  1946  shall  be  available  for  is¬ 
suance  during  the  next  10  years;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FERGUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Downey)  : 

S.  1153.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  National 
Committee  for  All  War  Widows  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Mr.  CAPEHART  introduced  Senate  bill 
1154,  to  amend  the  Veterans  Emergency  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  of  1946,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WHERRY: 

S.  1155.  A  bill  authorizing  the  transfer  of 
certain  real  property  for  wildlife  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

AMENDMENT  OF  VETERANS'  EMERGENCY 
HOUSING  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Veterans’  Emergency  Housing  Act 
of  1946. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  recapture 
$300,000,000  of  the  $400,000,000  author¬ 
ized  for  expenditure  on  building  subsi¬ 
dies  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  since 
the  need  for  subsidies  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  price  controls. 

Under  the  authorization  the  balance 
of  the  $400,000,000,  or  about  $335,000,000, 
of  unspent  funds  could  be  expended 
without  further  congressional  controls 
any  time  after  this  session  of  Congress 
has  been  adjourned. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  leave 
more  than  sufficient  funds  under  au¬ 
thorization  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  two 
remaining  subsidy  programs  for  pig  iron 
and  soil,  pipe.  The  saving  of  $300,- 
000,000  of  the  subsidy  funds  was  made 
possible  through  the  elimination  of  the 
need  for  most  building  materials  which 
previously  could  not  be  obtained  because 
of  price  limita'tions.. 

Existing  subsidy  programs  cannot  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  December  31,  1947,  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  Any  need  for  subsidy  after 
that  time  can  be  provided  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
1154)  to  amend  the  Veterans’  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1946,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Capehart,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

LABOR  RELATIONS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1126)  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  to  provide  addition- 
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matter  of  time  before  others  will  find  the 
secret.  The  basic  materials  are  common 
knowledge  in  the  scientific  world. 

What  has  been  made  physically  possible 
by  the  atom  bomb  will  have  our  implied 
ethical'  sanction  if  the  conscience  of  man¬ 
kind  continues  on  its  downstream  trend. 
We  have  developed  in  the  last  generation  in 
geometric  proportions  our  callousness  to  hu¬ 
man  values  and  human  suffering.  In  1904, 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  General  Nogi  of 
the  Japanese  Army  performed  one  of  the 
most  notable  acts  in  all  the  history  of  war¬ 
fare  when,  in  a  battle  to  capture  Port  Ar¬ 
thur,  he  sacrificed  several  brigades  of  men 
and  his  own  sons  in  order  to  capture  a  cer¬ 
tain  strongly  defended  hill.  He  wanted  the 
hill  so  that  he  could  direct  his  artillery  fire 
against  the  Russian  naval  base.  He  could 
have  fired  over  the  hill  without  taking  it,  but 
refused  because  blind  fire  would  have  en¬ 
dangered  innocent  noncombatants.  Less 
than  30  years  later,  it  was  the  Japanese  who 
first  practiced  wanton  deliberate  lulling  of 
massed  civilians  by  the  bombing  of'Chapei, 
a  suburb  of  Shanghai.  Then  there  followed 
the  rape  of  Nanking,  and  Pearl  Harbor. 
What  happened  to  the  conscience  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  people  during  those  years  was  also  hap¬ 
pening  to  our  own.  During  the  First  World 
War,  we  were  horror  stricken  by  the  first  ac¬ 
counts  of  such  new  weapons  as  the  bomb 
dropped  from  an  airplane,  the  machine-gun, 
the  poison  gas.  Indiscriminate  submarine 
attacks  so  provoked  our  sense  of  dignity  that 
they  became  a  real  factor  toward  our  entering 
the  conflict.  We  were  even  then  told  that 
war  would  be  impossible  in  the  future  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  made  so  deadly  and  effec¬ 
tive.  How  many  of  us  stop  to  realize  that 
we,  once  the  defenders  of  humanity,  and  the 
foremost  advocates  of  international  law, 
have  unleashed  a  weapon  which  actually 
wipes  out  whole  cities  at  a  time?  Some¬ 
thing,  indeed,  has  happened  to  us,  and  who 
is  there  to  say  that  it  is  not  worse,  even, 
than  military  defeat.  Has  there  been  a  ter¬ 
rible  weapon  invented  that  has  not  brutal¬ 
ized  its  users?  Surely  what  is  happening  in 
the  physical  realm  cannot  compare  in  sig¬ 
nificance  with  what  is  happening  in  men’s 
minds.  We  are  certainly  approaching  the 
point  where  the  bomb's  use  would  find  jus¬ 
tification  of  some  kind,  though  it  would 
lead  eventually  to  our  own  destruction. 
That  there  can  be  moral  sanction  for  such 
completely  illogical  acts,  among  thoughtful 
men,  is  unthinkable. 

A  moral  principle  is  not  an  ethereal  con¬ 
cept  having  no  relation  to  life  or  living.  It 
is  instead  founded  on  human  relationships 
and  exists  to  promote  human  betterment. 
It  is  generally  accepted,  for  example,  that 
telling  a  deliberate  falsehood  to  deceive  is 
ethically  wrong.  Not  because  a  mysterious 
power  from  afar  has  enjoined  us  from  lying 
is  it  wrong,  but  because  society  could  not 
exist  based  upon  falsehood.  The  lie  is  based 
upon  the  major  premise  that  men  usually 
tell  the  truth.  If  men  did  not  usually  tell 
the  truth  there  could  be  no  lie,  because  the 
wrong  statement  would  not  mislead,  and  if 
men  could  not  rely  on  representations  as 
truth,  intercourse  between  men  would  neces¬ 
sarily  cease.  The  major  premise,  it  is 
wrong  to  lie,  is  based  upon  social  necessity. 
The  principle  finds  its  roots  in  the  fact  that 
a  lying  society  would  be  chaos.  Equally 
clear  is  the  same  reasoning  applied  to  atom 
bombs.  The  reahethical  prohibition  against 
their  use  and  the  weapons  to  which  their 
use  will  inevitably  lead,  finds  its  basis  in 
that  such  conduct  will  end  in  annihilation. 
We  may  shrug  our  shoulders,  but  we  cannot 
escape  reality.  The  position  is  of  our  own 
making. 

In  many  ways,  the  world  we  have  today  is 
like  the  world  implied  in  Cicero’s, great  ora¬ 
tions  against  Catiline.  Catiline,  a  choice 
heir  among  the  youths  of  Rome,  had  all  the 
opportunities  available  to  anyone,  yet  he 


deliberately  chose  wrong.  Is  the  world,  too, 
deliberately  to  choose  evil?  We  can  either 
live  blindly,  nonchalantly,  dangerously,  in 
a  world  which  threatens  at  any  moment  to 
destroy  us — or  driven  by  necessity,  we  can 
rise  to  a  new  level  of  social  responsibility 
and  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of 
human  relationships.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  will  make  a  choice  based  upon  reason 
and  ethical  principles — or  they  will  perish. 


Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Late  John  J. 
Cochran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  funeral  sermon  for  the  late  John  J. 
Cochran,  a  former  Member  of  this  body, 
delivered  by  the  Right  Reverend  John  J. 
Butler  at  St.  Leo’s  Church  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  on  March  10,  1947: 

“I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  AS  to  the 
rest,  there,  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  jus¬ 
tice,  which  the  just  judge  will  render  to  me 
in  that  day:  and  not  only  ta  me,  but  to 
them  also  that  love  His  coming.”  (II  Timo¬ 
thy  7:  8.) 

This  second  letter  to  Timothy  was  prob¬ 
ably  written  by  St.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  during  the  time  of  his  last  im¬ 
prisonment  at  Rome,  ‘and  not  long  before 
his  martyrdom.  In  this  epistle  he  instructs 
and  admonishes  Timothy  in  what  belonged 
to  his  office  and  also  warnshim  to  shun  the 
conversation  of  those  who  erred  from  the 
truth,  describing  at  the  same  time  their  char¬ 
acter.  He  tells  him  of  his  approaching  death 
and  desires  him  to  come  to  him  speedily. 
It  was  in  a  way  a  farewell  message  to  Timothy 
and  his  other  disciples  and  the  members  of 
the  church  for  which  St.  Paul  had  suffered 
so  many  hardships  and  for  which  he  was  soon 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  give  up  his  life. 

In  the  few  words  which  I  have  quoted,  St. 
Paul  refers  to  his  life  as  a  fight — yes,  a  battle 
for  God,  for  truth,  for  the  doctrine  of  his 
Master,  Jesus  Christ.  A  fight  which  started 
on  the  road  to  Damascus  when  he  was  struck 
blind  and  heard  the  voice  say  to  him,  “Saul, 
Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?”  It  came 
to  an  end  only  when  he  gave  up  his  life  as 
a  martyr  defending  truth. 

St.  Paul  was  anxious  to  impress  on  Tim¬ 
othy,  his  disciples,  and  those  entrusted  to 
their  spiritual  care,  as  well  as  to  all  others 
who  were  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  in 
future  ages  the  meaning  of  the  sacrifices 
that  they  would  be  called  upon  to  make  in 
order  that  they  might  spread  truth.  He 
■wanted  them  to  realize  that  no  sacrifice 
made  in  the  cause  of  truth  would  be  in  vain, 
and  that  all  who  fought  the  good  fight  and 
kept  the  faith  would  be  rewarded  when  their 
course  has  been  finished  by  the  just  judge 
with  the  crown  of  life,  which  means  happi¬ 
ness  with  God  in  heaven  for  all  eternity. 

Today,  we  bow  our  heads  in  reverent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Jack  Cochran,  for 
whole  soul  we  have  just  offered  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  whose  mortal  re¬ 
mains  will  receive  in  a  few  minutes  the  last 
blessing  of  mother  church  before  being  car¬ 
ried  to  Calvary,  there  to  be  laid  to  rest  under 
the  cross  of  Christ.  With  heavy  hearts,  sor¬ 
rowful  souls,  and  eyes  dimmed  with  tears  we 


meet  here  today.  Had  I  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero  or  the  ability  of  the  greatest  poet  who 
ever  lived,  I  could  not  add  one  star  to  the 
crown  that  Jack  richly  deserves.  I  believe 
truthfully  that  he  could  repeat  with'  pride 
as  he  was  nearing  the  brink  of  eternity  after 
a  life  so  well  spent,  a  life  so  useful  and 
effective  in  the  interest  of  his  fellow  neigh¬ 
bor,  his  country,  and  above  all— his  God — 
“I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith”— and  I  also 
believe  that  the  just  judge, ivill  bestow  upon 
him  the  crown  of  life  whftfh  he  has  so  justly 
earned. 

He  was  one  of  us.  He  loved  St.  Leo’s  where 
he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  childhood — his 
family  having  moved  to  this  neighborhood  a 
few  weeks  after  his  birth  in  Webster  Groves. 
He  often  recalled  for  me  some  events  in  his 
childhood,  especially  his  attendance  at  holy 
mass  here  with  his  dear  mother,  who  taught 
him  to  lisp  for  the  first  time  the  sweet  name 
of  Jesus,  and  the  day  he  received  in  this 
church  for  the  first  time  our  dear  Lord  in 
the  mokt  holy  eucharist  with  a  thrill  of  joy 
which  no  other  experience  can  ever  surpass. 

I  aim  convinced  that  he  had  a  true  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  virtue  of  charity,  upon  which 
all  virtues  are  based — faith,  hope,  and  char¬ 
ity,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity — and 
in  his  own  humble  busy  life  that  virtue  was 
very  active,  for  he  made  an  honest  effort  to 
follow  the  words  of  St.  Luke:  “Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart 
and  with  thy  whole  soul,  and  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.”  (Luke  10:  27.) 

At  an  early  age  he  started  to  work,  and 
as  idleness  was  not  in  his  vocabulary  he 
forged  forward  with  marvelous  success,  which 
was  the  reward  of  industry  and  attention  to 
duty.  These  characteristics  became  the  rule 
of  his  life  and  had  much  to  do  with  his 
success  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Somebody 
has  well  said,  “He  began  hustling  for  the 
little  people  when  he  first  viewed  the  Poto¬ 
mac  back  in  1913.  He’s  been  hustling  ever 
since.”  He  fought  for  the  truth  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
and  any  other  place  where  he  could  secure 
an  ;  udience. 

With  the  courage  of  a  soldier  and  the 
patience  of  a  saint  he  overcame  physical 
handicaps  that  other  men  would  consider 
insurmountable.  Several  major  operations 
did  not  deter  him.  In  the  hospital  he  was 
cheerful  and  busy.  When  his  friends  urged 
him  to  take  it  easy  and  thought  their  argu¬ 
ments  were  convincing,  they  learned  later 
that  he  was  back  on  the  firing  line  busy  as 
ever.  His  interest  in  the  afflicted  and  his 
zeal  to  help,  forgetful  of  his  personal  suffer¬ 
ing,  are  so  well  described  in  his  own  words 
in  a  three-page  letter  written  by  his  own  hand 
just  before  Christmas  1943,  when  he  was 
making  preparations  to  go  to  an  institution 
in  New  York  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of 
his  artificial  limbs — I  quote :  “If  I  can  get  so 
I  can  wa)k  with  crutches,  in  time  it  will 
turn  to  canes.  How  I  would  like  to  do  it, 
and  then  I  would  have  plenty  of  time  encour¬ 
aging  those  disabled  like  I  am.  I  have  met 
some  who  have  learned  to  walk,  but  it  took 
them  years.  How  I  would  like  to  have  money 
that  I  could  spend  to  help  the  afflicted.  I 
know  some  rich  men  in  this  country,  and  I 
am  going  to  try  to  sell  them  the  idea.  They 
cannot  take  it  with  them,  so  why  not  do 
something  for  those  unfortunates  who  need 
help?  In  the  last  analysis*  they  became  dis¬ 
abled  fighting  to  protect  them  and  their 
money.  Why  not  reward  them  by  setting  up 
a  dozen  or  more  institutions  like  the  one  in 
New  York?  Endow  them — thus  helping 
those  to  whom  they  are  obligated.  Thank 
God  I  have  a  disposition  that  enables  me 
to  refrain  from  worry.  In  the  hospital  I 
would  go  around  and  cheer  up  the  afflicted. 
In  the  end  the  doctors  told  me  I  had  assisted 
several  men.  When  they  looked  at  me  with 
no  legs,  they  had  nothing  to  complain  about. 
The  nurses  used  to  tell  me  to  call  on  some 
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fellow  and  cheer  him  up.  I  would  do  it.  I 
figure  the  good  Lord  let  me  stick  around  for 
a  purpose.” 

Jack  Cochran  loved  God,  he  loved  his  Cath¬ 
olic  faith.  He  loved  his  neighbor,  he  loved 
his  city  and  State.  He  loved  his  country — 
but  above-,  all  he  loved  his  God.  He  had  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  and  prayer.  His  letters  to  me  al¬ 
ways  ended  with  a  request  for  a  prayer.  A 
request  for  masses  for  his  friends  who  had 
passed  away  came,  as  soon  as  he  learned  of 
their  deaths — frequently  with  a  request  that 
I  go  to  the  wake  and  console  in  his  name  the 
bereaved.  \  j 

St.  Louis  has  lost  a  great  leader.  In  his 
sight  all  were  children  of  God  and  neighbors. 
Though  his  body  is  dead,  his  soul  still  lives. 

To  the  relatives  of  Jack,  may  I  extend  in 
the  name  of  the  clergy,  religious,  and  laity 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  youx  sad  hours 
and  may  God  grant  you  strength  and  cour¬ 
age  to  bear  up  under  your  grief.  \ 

It  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  God  has  al¬ 
ready  accepted  his  unselfish  deeds  performed 
during  his  busy  active  worth-while  life  and 
welcomed  him  with  the  words,  “Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  because  thou  hast 
been  faithfytl  over  a  few  things,  I  will  place 
thee  over  many  things:  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  the  Lord.”  (Matthew  xxv:  21). 

So,  dear  Jack,  with  you  dear  brothers  and 
sisters,  your  fond  relatives,  your  friends  and 
pals  I  bid  you  farewell,  but  not  forever.  We 
pledge  to  keep  your  memory  ever  green.  For 
all  you  have  done  for  us,  your  district,  your 
city,  your  State,  and  your  Nation,  we  in  re¬ 
turn  will  try  in  our  own  way  to  repay  you 
in  our  masses,  our  holy  communions,  and  our 
prayers  as  long  as  God  blesses  us  with  our 
faculties. 

May  God  grant  you  eternal  rest,  and  may 
a  perpetual  light  shine  upon  you. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  April  16,  1947, 
from  Capt.  Nishan  der  Hagopian,  on  the 
subject  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Captain  der  Hagopian  is  a  reputable  and 
popular  lecturer  on  Near  East  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  16,  1947. 
The  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  speak  with  these  words  to 
the  United  States  Senators  of  America,  the 
greatest  lawmakers  of  democracy.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  who  have  pledged  justice  to  all  hu¬ 
manity,  and  brotherhood  of  man. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  wrong  to  compare 
the  Turks  with  the  Greeks.  The  Grecians  for 
thousands  of  years  have  stood  for  democracy 
and  cherish  justice  to  all  fellowmen.  Since 
when  have  the  Turks  had  the  love  for  democ¬ 
racy?  They  have  been  international  gang¬ 
sters  for  centuries  among  the  European  na¬ 
tions.  When  they  conquered  the  Dardanelles 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  they 
have  caused  Jealousy,  hatred,  and  war.  This 


is  a  historical  monument  in  the  civilized 
world. 

Today  we  wish  to  repeat  the  history  by 
giving  our  aid  to  gracious  Turkey.  This  will 
cause  or  strengthen  the  Turkish  position  to 
further  their  ambitious  as  a  buffer  state  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  Therefore  how  can 
we  trust  them? 

The  climax  is  this:  Our  helping  the 
Turks  at  this  time  will  destroy  the  Armenian 
cause.  I  believe  you  are  aware  of  the  fact 
this  martyr  nation  is  preparing  now  their 
just  cause  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  the  UNO. 

For  the  last  50  years  our  great  men  like 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Sen¬ 
ator  King,  of  Utah,  thousands  of  laymen,  and 
other  great  Americans  stood  fast  for  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  Armenia. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  we  Americans 
witnessed  the  horror  of  the  Turkish  massacre 
during  the  First  World  War.  In  1915  depor¬ 
tations  into  the  desert  totaled  1,500,000  Ar¬ 
menians  slaughtered.  This  is  the  undeniable 
truth  you  have  witnessed  in  your  own  time. 

Here  is  another  true  fact.  One  hundred 
thousand  young  girls  were  left  in  the  harems 
of  the  Turks  and  in  addition  to  that  100,000 
orphans  from  2  to  7  were  snagged  into  Turk¬ 
ish  homes.  Perhaps  we  are  asking  these  un¬ 
fortunate  orphans  to  defend  our  democracy 
by  giving  $150,000,000.  Gentlemen,  do  you 
think  God  will  be  pleased  with  this  kind 
of  an  act?  Since  then  our  American  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  missionary  churches, 
Armenian  monasteries,  churches,  and  the 
homes,  property,  wealth  was  all  confiscated 
by  the  unreasonable  Turks.  These  are  the 
facts,  gentlemen,  that  will  remain  down 
through  the  history  of  mankind.  There¬ 
fore,  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
and  pleasure  to  be  among  you  to  challenge 
the  Turks. 

I  ask  you,  why  did  President  Coolidge  in 
1924  make  a  trade  pact  with  the  Turks  that 
doomed  the  Armenian  cause  a  few  years 
after  the  Izmirna  horrible  massacre  had 
shattered  the  imagination  of  civilized  man 
in  1921.  Furthermore,  the  only  remnant  of 
the  nation  left  throughout  Turkey  is  ap¬ 
proximately  200,000.  This  sealed  the  minor¬ 
ity  freedom  throughout  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  last  25  years  we  have  not  heard  a  de¬ 
cent  communication  from  Turkey  to  their 
relation  outside  the  world.  We  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  free  or  they  are  wor¬ 
shipping  something  else.  Also,  it  has  been 
prohibited  for  outside  visitors  to  enter  the 
homeland.  This  has  been  the  rigid  policy  of 
the  Turks  for  the  last  25  years.  Is  this 
democracy  of  Turkey? 

Gentlemen,  =do  you  believe  and  approve 
of  this  dictatorial  act  imposed  upon  these 
Christian  people.  Now  you  are  offering  the 
gracious  aid  as  if  the  honorable  Turks  de¬ 
serve  this  wonderful  gift  from  America.  Re¬ 
member,  if  there  is  a  justice  in  heaven,  there 
should  be  one  on  earth. 

This  might  be  food  for  thought,  but  let  us 
analyze  racial  differences  between  the  Turks 
and  the  Armenians.  For  instance,  the  last 
60  years,  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Armenian  immigrants  came  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Every  one  of  these  refu¬ 
gees  had  seen  massacre  at  least  three  times 
in  their  lives.  They  have  made  marvelous 
progress  with  adapting  themselves  to  the 
American  way  of  life  and  received  the  high¬ 
est  education.  Some  of  them  became  profes¬ 
sors  of  universities,  scientists,  writers,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  artists,  and  many  of  them  became 
millionaires,  but  the  beautiful  part  is  they 
all  became  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Their  younger  generation  in 
the  First  World  War  served  the  country  that 
they  loved.  They  have  built  several  hundred 
churches  throughout  the  country  for  their 
own  belief.  In  this  last  global  war  their 
sons  and  daughters  served  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  many  have  received  citations  and 
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the  highest  honors.  Now,  gentlemen,  how 
many  Turks  have  you  in  this  country  that 
have  accomplished  anything  to  compare  with 
this? 

These  are  the  outstanding  facts.  I  leave  it 
to  your  imagination.  What  makes  the 
American  love  for  the  Turks? 

Quotation  from  Matthew,  chapter  7,  verse 
6:  "Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the 
dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine, 
lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet  and 
turn  again  and  rend  you.” 

Another  quotation  from  the  Holy  Bible, 
Hebrews  10:30,  31:  "For  we  know  Him  that 
hath  said  vengeance  belongeth  unto  Me,  I 
will  recompense,  saith  the  Lord.  And  again, 
the  Lord  shall  judge  his  people.  But  call  to 
remembrance  the  former  days,  in  which,  af¬ 
ter  ye  were  illuminated,  ye  endured  a  great 
fight  of  afflictions.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  must  not  forget  this 
martyr  nation.  Also  the  tears  and  blood  they 
have  shed  for  centuries.  Remember  the 
judgment  of  God. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Nishan  der  Hagopian. 


“The  Federal  Excise  Taxes  on  Freight 
Shipments,  Passenger  Tickets,  Long- 
Distance  Telephone  Calls,  and  Tele¬ 
graphed  Messages  Are  Grossly  Inequita¬ 
ble,  Utterly  Unjust,  and  Discriminatory 
in  Their  Unequal  Application  to  Various 
Sections  of  the  Country,  Especially  to 
the  Far  West — and  They  Must  Be 
Changed”  — Justus  F.  Craemer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
of  the  wartime  excise  taxes,  the  levy 
upon  freight  shipments,  passenger  tick¬ 
ets,  long-distance  telephone  calls,  and 
telegraphed  rftessages  are  the  most  un¬ 
fair,  unjust,  and  least  defensible  of  all 
of  the  revenue-raising  measures  that  are 
upon  our  statute  books.  Yet  the  Con¬ 
gress  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  high  time  that  something  be 
done. 

In  the  hope  that  the  country  may  be 
aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  the  utterly 
unfair  character  of  these  particular  ex¬ 
cise  taxes,  I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  of  this  day’s  proceedings  a  very 
able  article  on  this  subject  from  the 
capable  pen  of  the  Honorable  Justus  P. 
Craemer,  an  article  which  first  appeared 
in  the  January  issue  of  California,  the 
magazine  of  the  Pacific,  as  it  is  known 
throughout  the  West. 

The  author  of  this  most  timely  article 
is,  as  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out¬ 
standing  citizen  of  California,  one  who 
is  now  serving  his  State  with  distinction 
as  a  member  of  the  California  Utilities 
Commission.  A  life-long  student  of 
government,  he  is  especially  well  qual¬ 
ified  to  write  on  the  highly  technical  sub¬ 
ject  of  taxation,  the  subject  to  which  he 
addresses  himself. 
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time  to  earn  an  extra  $2  each  day  for  30  days 
and  contribute  that  extra  earnings,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $24,000,000,  to  the  creation  of  such  a 
trust  fund,  what  a  memorial  that  would  be. 
But  apparently  Lewis  would  not  have  it  so. 
Who  suffers?  Who  are  the  losers  under  the 
Lewis  memorial? 

ODE  TO  A  JACKASS 

Yes,  you  can  put  a  bulldog’s  head 
On  an  old  jackass,  but  gee  whizz 
That  old  jackass  will  just  remain, 

The  same  old  jackass  that  he  is. 

— H.  P.  White. 


The  Test  Relative  to  Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  people 
talking  against  economic  concentration 
and  monopoly.  Most  organizations  go  on 
record  against  monoply.  The  test  of  the 
genuineness  of  such  statements  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  attitude  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  specific  measures  before 
Congress.  An  editorial  in  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  of  April  10,  1947,  states  well 
the  proposition.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  this  editorial: 

PUT  TO  TEST 

Judging  by  words,  there  is  not  a  corpora¬ 
tion  or  a  man  in  America  who  favors  eco¬ 
nomic  concentration  or  monopoly.  They  are 
all  on  record  against  it — the  Republican 
Party,  the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  so  on  down  through  the  list. 
The  real  test  of  their  attitude  is  what  they 
will  do  when  a  bill  is  presented  in  Congress 
to  block  the  monopoly  movement. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  Kefauver  bill. 

Congressman  Kefauver  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  correct  the  hole  torn  in  the  Clayton 
Act  of  1914  by  a  Hughes-dominated  Supreme 
Court  in  1926.  The  object  of  the  Clayton 
Act  was  to  prevent  consolidation  in  any  in¬ 
stance  in  which  competition  would  be  mate¬ 
rially  lessened.  The  Court  held  that  the 
Clayton  law  prohibited  the  acquisition  of 
controlling  stock  in  a  competing  company 
but  did  not  bar  the  acquisition  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  assets  of  the  company.  This  narrow, 
legalistic  interpretation  was  contrary  to  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  1914  law.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Court  opened  the  door  to  the 
Wildest  concentration  spree  in  our  history 
prior  to  1941,  and  Congress  has  remained 
amazingly  indifferent  to  the  imperative  need 
to  patch  up  this  hole,  which  is-  big  enough 
to  allow  consolidation  at  any  level. 

Mr.  Kefauver's  bill  would  simply  close  the 
hole  by  prohibiting  the  acquisition  of  the 
physical  assets  of  another  corporation  where 
the  result  would  be  restraint  of  commerce. 

And  what  happens  among  these  defenders 
of  free  enterprise?  The  United  States  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  promptly  announces  its 
opposition  to  the  bill-  And  nobody  will  dare 
strain  their  imagination  so  far  as  to  try  to 
picture  the  NAM  throwing  its  propaganda 
machinery  back  of  the  measure. 

In  the  fage  of  the  most  gigantic  merger 
movement  m  our  history,  the  chamber  pro¬ 
claims  that  “present  provisions  of  law  are 
quite  adequate  to  deal  with  monopolistic 
and  unfair  competitive  practices  *  *  * 

(and  there  is)  no  need  for  further  remedies.” 

Mr.  Kefauver  has  produced  a  sound  and 
urgently  needed  measure.  It  ought  to  be 


passed  at  once.  But  he  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  announced  opposition  of  the 
chamber  and  the  unannounced  opposition 
of  other  interests.  Every  reform  bill  looking 
toward  the  preservation  of  a  genuinely  free 
enterprise  system  has  had  to  be  pushed 
against  the  opposition  of  the  very  elements 
that  subscribe  in  words  to  antimonopoly 
sentiment. 
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Oklahoma’s  Lieutenant  Governor  Blames 
Wagner  Act  for  All  Our  Troubles  and 
Wants  It  Repealed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 


H.  R.  3100 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  17,  1947, 1  introduced  a  bill  to  con¬ 
tinue  rent  control  until  June  30, 1948. 

If  such  positive  action  is  not  taken  by 
Congress,  rent  control  will  be  done  to 
death  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Rent 
increases  and  eviction  notices  will  follow. 

The  rising  living  costs  confronting 
everyone  can  no  longer  be  denied. 
Every  newspaper  tells  the  grim  story,  but 
the  housewife  does  not  need  to  read  the 
newspapers  to  keep  up  with  the  facts  of 
life. 

She  is  told  that  she  should  be  happy 
because  the  counters  are  now  filled  with 
choice,  juicy  steaks.  There  are  plenty  of 
shirts  on  the  shelves;  shoes,  too,  to  be 
had.  But  she  is  not  told  where  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  them. 

The  answer  to  that,  to  date,  is  punitive 
labor  legislation. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  more  than 
half  of  the  American  families  are  living 
on  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $2,000 
a  year — $500  less  than  the  expense  ac¬ 
count  for  a  Congressman.  And  let  us 
not  forget  xhe  fact  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  which  Congress  has  just 
voted  to  emasculate,  reports  that  the 
average  family  spends  40  percent  of  its 
income  for  food. 

In  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  March  13,  I  showed  that  food  costs 
had  risen  30  to  35  percent.  I  said  then 
that  the  lifting  of  rent  controls  coming 
on  top  of  the  high  and  rising  cost  of  food 
would  be  too  much  for  the  American 
housewife  and  her  family  to  bear. 

Recognizing  the  political  factors  in¬ 
volved,  I  waited  for  a  member  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  party  to  introduce  a  bill  to  renew 
effective  rent  control.  No  such  bill  hav¬ 
ing  been  offered,  I  introduced  H.  R.  3100, 
which  I  hope  will  be  considered  on  its 
merits  at  an  early  date. 

Under  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a 
copy  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  3100: 

H.  R.  3100 

A  bill  to  continue  rent  control  until  June  30, 
1948 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  provisions  of 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as 
amended,  and  all  regulations,  orders,  and  re¬ 
quirements  thereunder,  insofar  as  rents  are 
concerned,  shall  be  continued  until  June  30, 
1948. 

-No  general  increase  in  rents  shall  be 
granted  under  authority  of  that  act  except 
as  may  be  required  under  the  provisions  of 
section  2  (b)  thereof. 


OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  Honorable  James  E.  Berry,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and 
is  one  of  our  outstanding  and  most  re¬ 
spected  citizens,  and  who  always  has  the 
interests  of  our  people  at  heart.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  Berry  is  very  much  per¬ 
turbed  about  the  management  and  labor- 
relations  conflicts,  the  strikes,  and  other 
disruptions  to  our  economy,  just  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  from  our  part  of  the 
country  who  have  written  me,  clamoring 
for  Congress  to  take  some  definite  action 
to  correct  these  ills. 

Governor  Berry  insists  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  can  do  something  about 
it  and  he  insists  that  we  enact  laws 
which  will  make  it  impossible  for  these 
strikes  to  continue.  He  emphasizes  that 
it  has  become  apparent  to  many,  and 
that  it  is  his  belief  that  the  Wagner  Act, 
which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  has  “caused 
all  of  the  trouble  which  our  country  has 
had  to  endure,”  and  he  expresses  the 
hope  that  we  in  Congress  “will  vote  to 
repeal  the  Wagner  Act.”  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  when  our  subcommittee 
in  charge  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
Labor  Department  recently  reported  its 
bill  to  the  House,  and  the  House  ap¬ 
proved  it  by  a  substantial  vote,  the  bill 
contained  a  drastic  cut  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  item  for  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board.  This  is  the  Board  that  was 
created  by  and  set  up  pursuant  to  the 
Wagner  Act.  While  the  bill  was  being 
considered  on  the  floor,  I  offered  an 
amendment  striking  the  entire  appro¬ 
priation  item  for  this  agency  on  the 
ground  that  the  appropriation  was  pre¬ 
mature  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  after  many  weeks  of  hearings  and 
after  taking  the  testimony  of  hundreds 
of  peopl^  from  both  management  and 
labor,  was'soon  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Housa,  and  that  until  such  bill  was 
acted  upon  by  Congress,  no  appropria¬ 
tion  should  be  lpade  for  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Bo&rd  and  its  activities  for 
the  1948  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1, 
1947.-  \ 

The  House  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Education  last  week  reported  out  their 
bill,  H.  R.  3020,  the  Hartley  bill,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  fair  deduction  to  say  that 
if  this  law  is  passed,  the  appropriation 
which  was  carried  in  our  bill  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  money  that  will 
be  needed  for  that  agency  to  function 
pursuant  to  the  Hartley  bill.  Be  iKknown 
that  the  Hartley  bill  was  one  of  the  most 
controversial  measures  that  will  come  be¬ 
fore  this  Congress  and  one  in  which  the 
public  is  perhaps  most  vitally  concerned. 
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Four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  435  Mem  - 
bers  in  the  House  were  present  and  voted 
on  this  measure.  Three  hundred  and 
eight  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  107  in 
the  negative.  Only  22  Republicans  vfjted 
in  the  negative  and  more  Democrats 
voted  in  the  affirmative  than  voted  in  the 
negative.  Hence,  it  was  in  many  respects 
a  nonpartisan  measure  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country,  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  expressed  themselves  as  thor¬ 
oughly  disgusted  with  the  conditions  that 
prevail.  The  bill  is  proof  tha^  conditions 
are  not  right  as  was  admitted  by  nearly 
all  speakers  pro  and  con,  and  that  Con¬ 
gress  must  enact  legislation  which  will 
remedy  the  ills  which  nojtv  so  banefully 
beset  our  economy.  / 

It  is  heartening  to  ha/ve  the  reactions 
of  people  like  Lieutenant  Governor  Berry 
and  I  am  pleased  to  Quote  his  letter  in 
full  for  the  benefit  of-7  my  colleagues  and 
the  public,  as  follow/: 

[Official  seal  of  thq  State  of  Oklahoma] 
James  E.  Berry, 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  Oklahoma, 

Stillwater,  Okla.,  April  14,  1947. 
Hon.  George  B.  Schwabe, 

Member  of  Congress, 

First  District,  Oklahoma, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schwabe  :  At  last  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  especially  Stillwater,  is  going 
through  the  inconvenience  and  hardships 
caused  by  the  strike  of  the  telephone  opera¬ 
tors.  I  don’t  know  what  has  caused  the  dif¬ 
ference  ot  opinion  between  the  management 
and  the  employees,  but  I  do  know  that  all  of 
the  citizens  are  being  penalized  by  reason  of 
this  condition. 

You,  and  other  Members  of  our  Congress 
can  do  something  about  it,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  enact  laws  which  will 
make  it  impossible  for  these  strikes  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

I  am  told  and  I  believe  that  the  Wagner 
Act  has  caused  all  of  the  trouble  w  ich  our 
Country  has  had  to  endure,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  vote  to  repeal  the  Wagner  Act. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  suc¬ 
cess,  I  am 

Sincerely, 

James  E.  Berry. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  22  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  past  2  weeks  I  have 
participated  in  several  radio  programs 
on  the  subject  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  addresses  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  United 
States  Senator  From  Colorado,  on  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  April  9,  1947 
should  we  use  our  funds  to  halt 
communism  abroad? 

Well,  today,  an  epidemic  of  communism  is 
said  to  be  sweeping  over  Europe  and  Asia. 


Should  we  attempt  to  stop  this  irresistible 
tide  or  would  it  prove  better  strategy  and 
better  Judgment  to  let  it  run  its  course? 
In  my  opinion,  the  best  cure  for  communism 
is  a  good  dose  of  communisfn.  If  it  is  as  bad 
as  I  think,  its  most  enthusiastic  sponsors 
will  turn  against  it  if  given  a  little  time. 
Anyway,  long  experience  has  proven  that 
ideas  cannot  be  halted  by  anything  except 
better  ideas. 

Former  Secretary  of  War  Pat  Hurley  says, 
“A  mule  driver  must  know  more  than  his 
mule.”  I  feel  the  same  way  about  halting- 
communism.  Before  we  try  to  cure  this  po¬ 
litical  fanaticism,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
we  should  know  what  makes  it  tick. 

Communism's  primary  causes  are  empty 
stomachs  and  political  persecution.  When 
capitalism  disintegrates  ruinous  inflation 
takes  over  and  communism  follows,  just  as 
night  follows  day,  and  it  can  happen  here! 

So  before  we  embark  on  a  wild-goose  chase 
of  halting  communism  all  over  the  world,  it 
would  be  prudent  to  estimate  the  probable 
total  costs  of  such  a  venture.  Our  economy, 
already  badly  warped  and  extremely  shaken, 
cannot  stand  much  more  global  spending. 

We  start  out  to  rid  the  world  of  com¬ 
munism  and  wind  up  by  destroying  the  last 
remaining  citadel  of  capitalism.  What  an 
ironical  and  hideous  result? 

The  other  twin  cause  of  communism  is 
political  persecution.  We  drove  the  Jap 
Fascists  out  of  Formosa  and  invited  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  move  in.  The  other  day  his 
man,  Chen  Yi,  brutally  murdered  5,000  For¬ 
mosans.  During  the  past  20  years  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  lives  of  7,000,000  noncom¬ 
batant  Chinese  have  been  snuffed  out  by  civil 
war.  Formosa  and  China  today  are  fertile 
fields  for  communism.  In  Greece,  a  Fascist 
Government  has  been  supported  in  large  part 
through  the  sale  of  UNRRA  relief  supplies. 
A  worker  in  Greece,  due  to  inflation,  cannot 
earn  enough  to  purchase  one-tenth  of  his 
family  requirements,  and  while  his  family 
starves  he  must  witness  the  privileged  classes 
living  in  luxury.  Yesterday  the  Greek  Par¬ 
liament  voted  a  dowry  of  $40,000  for  Princess 
Catherine,  the  sister  of  King  Paul,  who  will 
be  married  April  21  to  a  British  officer.  That 
almost  makes  a  Communist  out  of  me. 

Sure  money  borrowed  from  American  tax¬ 
payers  and  poured  into  Greece  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  will  not  halt  the  cruel  barbarism  of 
foreign-born  rulers  who  have  been  imposed 
arbitrarily  on  Greece  by  Great  Britain. 

Address  of  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  of 

Colorado,  Over  the  American  Broadcasting 

Co.  COAST-TO-COAST  NETWORK,  APRIL  12,  1947 
SHALL  THE  UNITED  STATES  GIVE  AID  TO  GREECE 
AND  TURKEY? 

Many  Senators  who  are  rabidly  opposed  to 
the  Greco-Turkish  military  grant  and  loan 
say  they  shall  not  vote  against  it,  since  they 
do  not  want  Stalin  and  the  world  to  know 
there  is  division  in  the  United  States  on  our 
foreign  policy. 

American  unity  is  most  desirable  but  the 
State  Department  ought  to  think  of  that  be¬ 
fore  they  launch  a  program  so  controversial 
and  so  filled  with  dangerous  military  impli¬ 
cations.  The  Congress  was  given  no  advance 
information  nor  was  it  previously  consulted. 
Suddenly  the  President  canceled  his  Carib¬ 
bean  vacation  and  presented  it  as  a  press¬ 
ing  world  crisis  which  must  be  met  with 
no  delay. 

That  is  not  proper  procedure  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  United  States  of  America  is 
not  a  dictatorship.  I  have  long  advocated 
a  united  front,  nonpartisan  foreign  policy, 
but  since  the  proposal  had  no  preliminary 
exploration  or  public  examination,  all  of  its 
phases  must  be  studied  and  discussed  thor¬ 
oughly  now.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  bring 
before  the  people  and  the  Congress  its  many 
far-reaching  implications  as  I  view  them. 
That  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty. 


It  is  no  light  matter  to  bypass  the  United 
Nations  Organization  as  it  was  bypassed  by 
the  President.  Upon  the  urgent  demand  of 
Warren  Austin,  our  representative  to  the 
Assembly,  who  made  a  special  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  purpose,  the  President,  16 
days  after  his  address  to  Congress,  of¬ 
ficially  assured  UN  that  he  was  still  friendly 
to  it  and  backing  it. 

We  must  choose  either  the  high  road  of 
collective  security  or  the  low  road  of  uni¬ 
lateral  action.  We  cannot  travel  both  roads 
if  we  would  fulfill  our  destiny  to  lead  the 
world  to  peace.  No  one,  eloquent  though 
he  may  be,  can  deny  successfully  that  the 
prestige  of  UN  has  been  dealt  a  body-blow 
by  the  Truman  proposal.  It  has  been 
branded  officially  as  an  Impotent  instru¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  subordinated  to  an  in¬ 
ferior  position,  and  in  an  inferior  position  it 
cannot  function.  I  doubt  that  it  will  ever 
recover  its  lost  standing. 

Thus  the  United  States,  preaching  collec¬ 
tive  security,  stabs  collective  security  in  the 
back  and  adopts  the  discredited  system  of 
power  politics  and  unilateral  action  in  its 
stead. 

It  is  no  idle  passing  matter  to  form  what 
amounts  to  a  military  alliance  with  Turkey. 
Russia  dares  not  ignore  such  a  threat  to  her 
security  and  to  world  peace.  If  you  will 
glance  at  the  map,  you  will  see  that  Turkey 
and  the  Black  Sea  reach  far  into  the  vitals  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Turkey,  by  herself  and 
on  her  own,  is  no  threat  to  Russia,  but  when 
she  makes  a  military  alliance  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  power — the  United  States — it  is  a  horse 
of  another  color.  Russia  must  deem  this 
an  act  of  aggression  on  our  part  just  as  we 
would  be  compelled  to  view  a  like  move  by 
Russia  in  one  of  our  neighboring  states. 

Always  and  traditionally  we  have  refused 
to  intervene  in  a  civil  war  raging  in  another 
state.  Under  the  new  Truman  doctrine  we 
depart  from  that  wise  policy  and  place  the 
world  on  notice  that  henceforth,  if  it  suits 
our  mood,  we  shall  pick  one  side  or  the 
other  in  every  civil  war  and  wade  in.  Re¬ 
duced  to  a  few  words,  it  means  that  hence¬ 
forth  we  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  police  the 
world. 

Russia  has  proven  exasperatingly  uncoop¬ 
erative.  Her  obstinate  spirit  of  stubborn  and 
sullen  negation  would  try  the  patience  of  a 
saint.  But  we,  with  world  peace  our  most 
cherished  objective,  must  not  fly  the  track. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  United  Nations  rise 
to  its  full  stature  and  puts  both  Russia  and 
the  United  States  in  their  place.  Otherwise 
Turkey  will  become  an  armed  camp  and 
throw  the  whole  world  into  an  armament 
race  which  must  quickly  lead  to  World  War 
III. 

Statement  by  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  of 

Colorado,  on  Blair  Moody's  Radio  Forum 

April  13,  1947 

Close  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  very  area 
which  envelops  the  earth’s  most  extensive 
deposits  of  petroleum,  is  said  by  historians 
to  be  the  Biblical  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
The  drama  of  Adam’s  original  sin  is  about  to 
be  reenacted  by  modern  man.  The  apple, 
the  ancient  symbol  of  temptation,  is  replaced 
by  the  modern  “black  gold”  altar  of  petro¬ 
leum.  Otherwise,  the  setting  is  the  same. 
Today  men  fight  and  die  for  oil.  As  certain 
as  we  live  and  breathe  World  War  III  is  going 
to  be  fought  in  the  Middle  East  over  this 
tempting  fruit.  The  battle  lines  for  an  un¬ 
speakable  war  are  about  to  be  drawn  in  the 
deserts  of  Turkey.  It  promises  much  in 
blood,  death,  and  destruction. 

A  military  alliance  between  Turkey  and 
the  United  States  is  now  pending  in  the 
Congress.  They  do  not  call  it  a  Turkish  mili¬ 
tary  alliance;  they  call  it  Turkish  aid,  but'  in 
reality  it  is  a  military  alliance — pure  and 
simple. 

Turkey  stands  on  guard  between  Russia 
and  the  richest  oil  domain  on  earth  and  in 
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my  opinion  that  is  the  basis  for  our  hideous 
proposal  to  form  a  military  alliance  with  her. 
Russia  and  her  satellites  must  be  cut  out  of 
this  tremendous  natural  resource.  Five  of 
our  largest  domestic  oil  companies  and  cer¬ 
tain  British  oil  companies  in  which  the 
Crown  owns  a  sizable  slice,  hold  joint  con¬ 
cessions  to  all  of  this  vast  oil  empire.  To 
make  their  holdings  secure  the  American, 
flag  must  fly  from  the  highest  derrick.  So 
the  American  people  pledge  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  defend 
to  the  death  the  modern  Adam’s  apple. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  specifically  provides 
for  all  nations  and  peoples  on  the  earth  to 
share  alike  in  the  world’s  natural  resources, 
but  we  are  about  to  reduce  the  Atlantic 
Charter  to  a  scrap  of  paper  and  turn  this 
priceless  bonanza  over  to  private  American 
and  British  oil  interests  to  have  and  to  hold 
and  to  exploit. 

Interview  With  Senator  Johnson  of  Colo¬ 
rado  on  Beall  Headline  Edition,  Station 
WMAL,  April  10,  1947 

Mr.  Beall.  Senator  Johnson,  what  are  some 
of  your  main  reasons  for  opposing  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  bill? 

Senator  Johnson.  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
it’s  a  program  which  eventually  must  lead 
to  war. 

Then,  it  inevitably  destroys  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  which  has  been  so 
carefully  built  up  as  a  bulwark  for  peace. 

It  is  a  radical  departure  from  our  long- 
established  and  traditional  foreign  policies. 

It  effects  a  military  alliance  with  Turkey. 
And  it  wastes  the  taxpayers’  money  in  a 
futile  effort  to  stop  communism  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Beall.  Speaking  of  the  United  Nations, 
Senator  Johnson,  the  Soviet  Delegate,  Andrei 
Gromyko,  has  urged  on  the  United  Nations 
Council  at  Lake  Success  that  the  Council 
create  a  special  United  Nations  Commission 
to  oversee  any  economic  aid  to  Greece.  He 
also  opposed  any  aid  at  all  to  Turkey.  Would 
that  strike  you  favorably? 

Senator  Johnson.  Strange  as  it  seems  to 
me,  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
Gromyko  on  both  points.  Certainly  UN 
should  superviser  aid  to  Greece,  since  a  civil 
war  has  been  raging  there  for  many  months. 
We  propose  nothing  but  military  aid  to  Tur¬ 
key,  which  can  be  considered  little  short  of 
an  American -Turkish  military  alliance.  As 
such  it  ought  not  be  permitted  by  UN. 

Mr.  Beall.  How  do  you  think  the  country 
feels  about  the  President’s  program,  Senator? 

Senator  Johnson.  My  mails  indicate  over¬ 
whelming  opposition.  All  polls  which  I  have 
noticed  shows  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Beall.  Well,  how  do  you  predict  the 
Senate  will  vote? 

Senator  Johnson.  I  have  heard  many  Sena¬ 
tors  say  they  do  not  like  it,  but  they  will  vote 
for  it  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  that  there 
is  no  division  in  America’s  foreign  policy. 

In  my  opinion,  not  five  Senators  are  really 
for  it;  yet  there  will  not  be  two  dozen  votes 
against  it  on  the  floor.  Almost  every  Senator 
has  deep  reservations  in  his  heart. 

Mr.  Beall.  How  do  you  account  for  this  dis¬ 
crepancy — what  has  happened,  Senator? 

Senator  Johnson.  What  has  happened  is 
this:  The  freedom  of  the  Senate  to  vote  as 
it  would  like  to  vote  has  been  foreclosed  by 
the  executive  branch.  That  is  a  traditional 
thing  in  our  foreign  relations.  Too  often 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  Senate  to  do 
but  follow  the  President.  When  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  wrong,  it  is  just  too  bad. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
United  States  Senator  From  Colorado,  on 
University  of  Chicago  Round  Table  From 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Station  WRC,  April  20, 
1947 

SHOULD  TRUMAN’S  GREEK  AND  TURKISH  POLICY 
BE  ADOPTED? 

Question.  What  kind  of  policy  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  proposing? 


Senator  Johnson.  In  the  Ides  of  March, 
1947,  President  Truman  appeared  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  and,  in  a  tense  at¬ 
mosphere,  solemnly  pronounced  a  new  and 
dynamic  foreign  policy.  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  received  it  in  gloomy  silence.  They 
sensed  in  it  a  declaration  of  a  future  war 
with  Russia.  The  President  suggested  his 
right  and  duty  to  intervene  in  any  country 
anywhere  in  which  there  was  civil  strife  or 
outside  pressure.  In  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
we  denied  such  a  right  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  to  all  European  powers. 

In  other  words  we  assert  that  the  United 
States  is  a  privileged  power.  If  intervention 
everywhere  becomes  our  foreign  policy,  the 
comity  of  nations  which  is  based  on  equal 
justice  must  insist  that  other  powers  exer¬ 
cise  the  identical  rights  and  privileges  we 
claim  for  ourselves.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
obviously  is  inconsistent  with  this  new  pol¬ 
icy  of  American  aggression  and  should  fall, 
but  the  State  Department  pledges  to 
strengthen  it  instead. 

The  inconsistency  of  such  a  position  is 
pointedly  significant.  The  Truman  doctrine 
is  a  demand  on  our  part  for  freedom  from 
all  international  restraints.  It  is  a  policy  of 
international  anarchy.  Under  this  prepos¬ 
terous  theory  we  assume  the  responsibility 
of  policing  the  world  all  by  ourselves  and 
denying  such  a  right  to  all  other  powers. 

Question.  Is  our  only  alternative  either  a 
do-nothing  policy  or  the  adoption  of  the 
Truman  proposal? 

Senator  Johnson.  Either  a  do-nothing 
policy  or  the  Truman  policy  are  equally  bad. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  middle-of-the-road 
course  which  is  not  a  contradiction  to  all  of 
our  vaunted  ideals  and  postwar  objectives  of 
world  peace.  My  suggestion  is  that  we  follow 
such  a  course  and  not  become  international 
anarchists. 

Admittedly,  unrest  and  discord  prevail  over 
much  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Hunger  and 
misery,  the  aftermath  of  war,  is  widespread 
and  severe.  Communism,  the  symptom  of 
distress,  is  spreading.  Prompt  and  effectfve 
action  is  imperative.  Some  say  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  our  traditional  policy  of  non¬ 
intervention,  say  that  if  we  do  not  back  the 
President  we  will  give  the  green  light  to 
Russian  expansionistic  tendencies,  and  there¬ 
by  dash  to  earth  all  hope  of  independence 
of  the  peoples  who  are  resisting  Russia. 

Greece  must  have  food,  and  we  should  pro¬ 
vide  it,  but  at  a  price,  and  that  price  should 
be  a  restoration  of  democracy,  immediate 
amnesty  should  be  declared,  and  a  free  and 
popular  election  held  to  select  a  representa¬ 
tive  government.  A  constructive  program  of 
restoration  and  manufacturing  and  trans¬ 
portation  should  follow.  No  guns,  no  sol¬ 
diers,  just  economic  aid  wisely  administered 
which  will  help  the  Greeks  help  themselves, 
is  all  that  is  required.  The  Truman  policy 
of  military  intervention  in  the  civil  war 
raging  in  Greece  must  fail  just  as  Britain’s 
policy  of  violence  failed. 

Question.  Will  Truman’s  program  succeed 
in  checking  communism  in  Greece? 

Senator  Johnson.  The  answer  is  a  very 
positive  no.  Greece  is  torn  by  civil  war  and 
revolution.  Her  production  is  far  below 
consumptive  needs,  her  Government  is  des¬ 
potic  an!  unacceptable  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  her  people.  Her  transportation  system 
has  collapsed.  Disease  and  malnutrition 
take  their  daily  toll.  Wild  and  uncontrolled 
inflation  make  it  impossible  for  a  worker  to 
support  his  family.  British  troops,  de¬ 
spised — and  humiliated  by  their  failure  to 
put  down  a  people’s  rebellion — are  getting 
out.  German  collaborators  hold  high  office 
and  serve  in  the  King’s  army.  Political 
prisoners  are  starved  and  tortured.  The 
Truman  policy  advocates  the  status  quo  for 
Greece.  Britain  tried  to  do  that.  We  will 
fail  also. 

Question.  In  your  view,  what  is  the  con¬ 
nection  between  Truman’s  proposal  and  the 
interests  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Darda¬ 
nelles? 


Senator  Johnson.  The  United  Nations 
should  undertake  at  once  the  solution  of  the 
Dardanelles  dispute.  Britain  does  not  want 
Turkey  to  make  any  concessions  to  Russia 
and  now  we  underwrite  that  Britain’s  vi¬ 
cious,  narrow,  selfish  policy  of  negation  on 
the  Dardanelles  is  in  a  century-old  quarrel 
with  Russia  over  the  Dardanelles,  and  so 
Mr.  Truman  would  pay  her  tribute  to  en¬ 
courage  her  to  carry  out  Britain’s  obsolete 
and  insane  scheme  to  stop  Russia  at  the 
Turkish  border.  Purchasing  our  way  into 
this  ancient  British-Turkish-Russian  con¬ 
troversy  is  not  statesmanship.  It  is  inter¬ 
national  suicide.  I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Turkey  and  Russia  would  find  a 
fair  and  friendly  basis  of  cooperation  if  we 
and  Britain  maintained  a  hands-off  policy. 
Winston  Churchill  gleefully  boasts  about  the 
bill  of  goods  he  sold  us  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  last 
year. 

Question.  What  about  the  relation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations? 

Senator  Johnson.  The  sickening  proposal 
before  Congress  to  sidestep  the  UN  makes 
both  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  ridiculous.  If  we  ignore  her  with  im¬ 
punity  and  go  off  on  a  tangent  of  our  own, 
seeking  our  military  security  in  Russia’s 
backyard,  Russia  should'  be  able  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  How 
can  the  UN  keep  her  from  moving  into  Cuba 
for  instance?  Cuba  contributes  as  much 
to  Russian  security  as  Turkey  contributes  to 
our  security.  What  a  furore  it  would  be  if 
Russia  moved  into  Cuba  for  Russian  secu¬ 
rity.  No,  Americans,  the  United  Nations  is 
either  our  first  line  of  defense  or  it  is  nothing. 

We  marched  up  the  hill  on  the  high  road 
of  security  for  all  with  high  hopes  and  de¬ 
vout  prayers  and  we  created  the  United  Na¬ 
tions;  there  we  pledged  our  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  for  collective  security.  Today  we  march 
back  down  the  hill  to  travel  the  mud-deep, 
wreckage-strewn,  low  road  of  power  politics 
and  unilateral  action.  It  is  a  wicked  thing 
to  destroy  humanity’s  hope.  We  must  not 
stab  UN  in  the  back. 

Question.  Will  our  intervention  in  Turkey 
lead  to  war  with  Russia? 

Senator  Johnson.  Our  vulgar  display  of 
the  American  flag  in  Turkey  and  our  provoc¬ 
ative  threat  to  send  a  token  army  there 
must  lead  to  war  with  Russia.  It  is  a  bold 
brazen  attempt  to  bolster  Turkish  resistance, 
not  to  communistic  infiltration,  pressure, 
or  coercion,  but  to  cause  her  to  repulse  all 
effort  to  resolve  the  Dardanelles  controversy. 
How  Russia  will  deal  with  our  unfriendly 
challenge,  I  do  not  know.  She  will  know  that 
$100,000,000  can  accomplish  very  little,  but 
she  will  also  know  that  our  intervention  in 
Turkey  constitutes  a  military  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Turkey. 


s 

Reduction  of  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.RICH 

'OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, \April  22,  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remargin  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Olympic  Luggage  Corp., 

Kane,  Pa.,  April  21, 1947. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Rich, 

House  of  Representatives ,  \ 

Washington,  \C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rich:  Conforming  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  President  Truman  we  are  sending 
out  a  letter,  per  attached  copy,  to  our  trade 
reducing  our  prices  10  percent.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices  is  not  warranted  from  a  stand- 
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point  of  labor  costs  or  material  costs.  Our 
labor  costs  are  continually  increasing  and 
not  one  of  the  raw  materials  we  use  has  been 
reduced  at  all,  while  some  of  them  are  in¬ 
creasing.  However,  as  stated  in  our  letter 
we  hope  this  reduction  will  stimulate  sales 
resulting  in  greater  volume  which  will  help 
to  reduce  our  cost  per  unit.  Whether  or  not 
the  sales  will  be  stimulated  by  this  reduction 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  20-percent  Federal  excise  tax  wThich 
now  has  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer  on 
every  piece  of  luggage  bought  drastically  re¬ 
duces  luggage  sales,  and,  of  course,  seriously 
affects  our  business.  We  do  not  think  that 
moderately  priced  lugghge  is  a  luxury  nor 
should  it  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
Jewelry.  We,  therefore,  singly  urge  Con¬ 
gress  to  abolish  this  tax  completely. 

In  the  matter  of  taxation\ve  do  believe 
that  if  the  Government  woulH  follow  the 
same  procedure  recommended  by  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  for  manufacturers  that  individuals  as 
well  as  business  of  all  kinds  would've  ma¬ 
terially  helped.  Many  nations  starting  with 
Egypt  have  fallen’ because  of  oppressive 'taxa¬ 
tion.  The  latest  example  before  our  eyes  is 
the  British  Empire.  When  taxes  reach  the 
point  where  incentive  for  capital  investment 


Mr.  John  W.  Ball,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  indicates  that  someone  should  be 
acting  to  prevent  waste  of  funds,  fertili¬ 
zer,  and  effort: 

HOOVER  HITS  WRECKING  OF  GERMAN  PLANTS 

(By  John  W.  Ball) 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  yesterday 
angrily  attacked  Army  occupation  forces  for 
destroying  German  fertilizer  plants  urgently 
needed  to  restore  Europe’s  food  production. 

Hoover’s  denunciation  of  Allied  policy  in 
Europe  took  place  just  after  he  had  testified 
before  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  support  of  the 
$350,000,000  general  foreign  relief  bill. 

The  former  President’s  attack  was  not  re¬ 
served  for  American  forces  alone.  He  spread 
his  criticism  over  all  occupying  forces,  the 
United  States,  British,  and  Russian  armies 
jointly. 

All,  he  said,  had  been  busy  as  bees  de¬ 
stroying  fertilizer  plants  where  all  Europe 
is  gasping  for  fertilizers  for  food  production. 

Most  important,  he  said,  is  to  get  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  Europe  built  up  again. 

The  Army  policy  of  destroying  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen  plants  in  Germany,  Hoover 
said,  was  carried  out  while  United  States  tax- 


Atomic  Energy 


is  gone,  business  dries  up  and  as  a  result  payers  were  being  asked  to  pay  the  food 
the  amount  of  taxes  collected  by  the  Gov-  bill  for  Europe’s  starving. 

Many  of  the  plants  in  Germany  that  were 
dismantled,  Hoover  admitted,  during  #ie 
war  were  producers  of  war  materials  for  Ger¬ 
many.  But  the  prime  need,  he  added/is  to 
restore  production  in  Europe  instead  pi  tear¬ 
ing  down  industries.  / 

Hoover  was  emphatic  on  still'  another 
point — that  pf  food  relief  for  options  now 
within  Russian  Communist 
He  replied  with  a  positive 
if  such  relief  should  be  wit: 

“You’ve  got  to  keep  cha; 
politics,”  he  declared 

From  the  Capitol,  Mr.' Hoover  went  to  the 
White  House,  where, yhe  told  reporters,  he 
had  a  pleasant,  social  gossip  with  President 
Truman.  / 

“We  settled  no  international  problem,”  he 
laughed;  and  then  added  that  he  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Truman 
the  subject  pf  foreign  food  needs, 

“I  didn’t  have  to  go  into  that,”  he  said 
with  a  smile.  “He  knows  all  about  that.” 

Hoover  told  reporters  that  if  this  country 
was  going  to  take  the  line  the  Army  is.  fol¬ 
lowing  in  Germany,  “we  might  as  well  con- 


ernment  as  excess  rates  is  less,  rather  than 
more.  As  you  well  know  our  Nation  has 
reached  its  high  standard  of  living  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  capital  invested  in  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  higher  the  amount  of  invest¬ 
ment  per  worker  the  higher  the  standard  of 
living  for  all. 

We  are  sure  there  is  no  need  for  us  to 
elaborate  on  this  matter  further,  but  we  are 
writing  this  letter  to  you  urging  that  unnec¬ 
essary  expenses  of  Government  and  Govern¬ 
ment  bureaus  be  reduced  or  eliminated,  and 
urging  Congress  to  reduce  income  taxes 
which  at  the  present  rates  have  already 
largely  nullified  any  incentive  for  individuals 
to  risk  their  money  or  put  any  effort  into 
productive  enterprises. 

We  believe  that  only  by  the  drastic  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Government  extravagance  and  pro¬ 
gressive  reduction  of  income  taxes  can  this 
Nation  return  to  the  way  of  life  which  we 
want  and  avoid  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
other  nations  whose  downfall  was  caused  by 
oppressive  taxation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  D.  MacEwen. 

Olympic  Luggage  Corp., 

Kane,  Pa.,  April  16,  1947. 

To  Our  Customers: 

In  line  with  President  Truman’s  appeal  for 
lower  prices,  we  have  cut  the  prices  of  our' 
entire  line  10  percent.  This  we  are  doing  as 
our  contribution  toward  stabilization  of  the 
economy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  labor  fcost 
and  the  prices  of  many  materials  we  yse  are 
increasing.  / 

The  success  of  this  program  will,  therefore, 
naturally  depend  upon  increased  volume, 
which  should  result  from  the  proportionate 
retail  prices  this  reduction  will  make  pos¬ 
sible.  / 

Your  orders  will  have  our  most  careful 
attention.  / 

Olympic  Luggage  Corp. 


rol. 
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Some  Apparent  Inconsistencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

/  OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  news  article  by 


elude  that  the  American  taxpayer  is  going 
tQ-pay  the  food  bill  of  Europe  from  now  on.” 

The  former  President  was  obviously  upset ' 
by  what  he  had  seen  during  his  recent  food 
survey  in  occupied  areas  abroad,  and  by  the 
recent  disastrous  explosion  at  Texas  City. 
The  Texas  disaster  resulted  when  a  ship  load¬ 
ing  American  fertilizer  for  France  exploded 
in  the  harbor. 

Following  the  former  President’s  appear¬ 
ance,  the  Senate  committee  arranged  to  act 
Tuesday  on  the  European  relief  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  in  the  name  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  should  we  allow  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  German  fertilizer  plants  at  the 
very  hour  that  an  inadequate  United 
States  supply  of  fertilizer  is  being  shipped 
to  Germany? 

In  a  previous  report  by  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover,  it  was  explained  that  the 
Germans  could  not  fish  because  of  a  fish¬ 
ing  boat  shortage. 

The  American  people  complain  about 
high  food  prices  at  the  very  time  that 
our  domestically  produced  foods  are  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  areas  in  need,  al¬ 
though  the  means  of  producing  in  those 
areas  are  being  impaired.  People  who 
have  any  respect  for  the  American  tax¬ 
payer,  the  American  consumer,  and  the 
United  States  Treasury,  can  well  inject 
common  sense  into  these  programs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS, 

QF 

HON.  EDITH  N0URSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2%' 1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  .to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record;  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  address  of,  David  E.  Lilienthal, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  before  .the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Statler,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  April  19,  1947;  also  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  April  20,  1947: 

Address  of  David  E.  Lilienthal 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  one  I  highly  prize 
to  h^Ve  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  this 
gathering  of  newspaper  editors  from  all  parts 
of/this  broad  land.  I  am  especially  appre¬ 
ciative  of  your  invitation  because  of  certain 
’recent  events  of  a  rather  tumultuous  charac¬ 
ter  in  which  I  played  a  not-too-happy  par¬ 
ticipant.  I  am  told  by  more  experienced 
criminal  defendants  than  I  am  that  it  is  not 
considered  the  best  form  to  thank  the  jury 
after  they  have  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "not 
guilty,”  the  idea  being,  apparently,  that  they 
only  did  their  duty  and  thanks  are,  there¬ 
fore,  not  good  form.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  commenting  that  had  it  not 
been  that  the  press  of  the  United  States  is 
overwhelmingly  fair,  decent,  independent, 
and  above  narrow  partisanship,  your  present 
speaker  would  almost  certainly  not  be  talk¬ 
ing  to  you  tonight  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Now  this  result  may  or 
may  not  be  a  good  thing,  but  as  a  statement 
of  fact  about  the  press  of  this  country,  it  is 
something  I  felt  I  should  like  to  say  to  you 
directly. 

This  black  object  that  I  hold  in  my  hand 
is  a  cylinder  of  pure  uranium.  The  amount 
I  hold  here  is  small,  as  you  can  see.  It  is 
harmless.  Five  years  ago  no  man  had  ever 
seen  even  this  much  pure  uranium.  Not  that 
it  was  rare,  but  it  was  simply  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  Tonight  this  black  metal,  this 
inanimate  substance,  is  the  central  figure  in 
the  councils  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Why  this  should  be  so  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  Look  at  this  small  cylinder  for 
a  moment.  It  weighs  about  2%  pounds. 
That  much  coal  or  oil,  burned  under  the 
boilers  of  industry,  would  provide  a  trifling 
amount  of  useful  energy.  Compare  the  tech¬ 
nical  opportunities  of  the  controlled  release 
of  nuclear  forces.  The  energy  resulting  from 
the  fission  of  the  3  million  billion  billion 
atoms  in  this  small  cylinder,  converted  into 
electricity,  would  equal  about  the  total  daily 
use  of  electricity  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
which  now  requires  about  2,500  tons  of  coal. 

This  amount  bf  TNT  would  produce  only  a 
small  explosion.  But  the  destructive  power 
of  the  energy  in  the  nuclei  of  this  handful 
of  material  is  very  gi-eat,  is  catastrophic,  the 
equivalent  of  many,  many  tons  of  TNT.  As 
you  know,  one  bomb  derived  from  this  stuff 
destroyed  an  entire  city  ,  in  a  single  blast. 
This  material  is  so  dense,  so  heavy,  that  60 
tons — about  the  capacity  of  a  railroad  coal 
gondola — could  be  piled  up  here  in  a  block 
about  8  feet  long  by  3  feet  high  by  4  feet 
thick.  Yet  the  energy  in  that  material,  if 
only  25  percent  of  its  heat  were  converted 
to  electricity,  would  provide  an  amount  of 
electricity  as  great  as  the  entire  country  uses 
in  a  year.  V 

Npw,  these  are  opportunities  that  lie  in 
the  future  and  I  cite  them  only  to  show  how 
great  are  the  economic  stakes  of  further  de¬ 
velopment  to  bring  these  opportunities  into 
living  reality. 
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peated  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Smith,  v.  Illinois  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  (282  U.  S.  133,  150-151); 
Simpson  v.  Shepard  (Minnesota  rate  cases) 
(230  U.  S.  352) ;  and  Missouri  Rate  Cases  (230 
U.  S.  4*74),  are  illustrative. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  PUBLIC  CONVENIENCE  AND 
\  NECESSITY 

Section  6  of  II.  R.  2185  amends  subsection 
(c)  of  section  7,  relating  to  the ‘granting  of 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces¬ 
sity.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
twofold.  \ 

First,  it  would  permit  the  Commission  to 
issue  certificates  after  notice  but  without 
the  necessity  of  formai\hearing  if  no  pro¬ 
test  is  filed. 

Second,  it  would  permit  a  natural-gas 
company  to  maintain,  extend,  or  enlarge  its 
facilities,  for  which  a  certificate  had  already 
been  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
continuity  of\ service  or  of  supplying  in¬ 
creased  demands  in  existing  markets  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  certificate. 

Under  the  present  act,  as  it  is  construed 
and  applied  by  the  Commission,  a  natural- 
gas  company  is  required  to  apply  for  and 
obtain  a  certificate  for  every  addition  to  its 
existing  facilities,  even  though  the  additional 
facilities  are  necessary  in  order  to  continue 
an  existing  service. 

Recently  the  Commission  has  released  a 
staff  report  which  reviews  the  administration 
of  the  certificate  provisions  of  the  act.  In 
that  report  recognition  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  great  and  costly  delays  have  resulted 
from  the  procedures  of  the  past  and  that 
both  the  public  and  the  natural -gas  compa¬ 
nies  have  suffered  as  a  consequence. 

Certificate  applications  (other  than  “grand¬ 
father”)  received  by  the  Commission  in  the 
period  from  February  7,  1942,  to  October  15, 
1946,  numbered  319  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  facilities  involved  was  $1,300,363,773. 
Of  these,  action  had  been  taken  on  227  as  of 
October  15,  1946.  At  that  date  the  number 
of  applications  pending  was  92,  involving 
facilities  having  an  estimated  cost  of  $444,- 
614,972. 

Commissioner  Olds,  in  addressing  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  second  session,  said:  “The 
Commission  realizes,  I  think,  as  much  as  you 
do  and  as  much  as  the  natural -gas  companies 
do,  that  there  are  a  great  many  certificates 
today  required  for  minor  additions  and 
changes,  etc.,  in  natural-gas  facilities  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  enable  the  compa¬ 
nies  to  take  care  of  without  having  to  come 
to  the  Commission  for  certificates.”  The 
staff  report,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
contains  a  similar  recognition. 

Writing  to  the  Commission  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  one  natural-gas  company  has  said: 
“We  have  had  to  have  the  officials  of  the 
company  in  Washington  for  prolonged  pe¬ 
riods  of  time,  and  in  most  cases  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  not  issued  certificaes  until  long 
after  the  hearings  were  closed  which  delay, 
in  the  natural-gas  business,  frequently  is 
critical  as  at  times  construction  cannot  be 
carried  out  after  the  certificates  are  issued 
due  to  weather  conditions.” 

Another  company  wrote  that:  “For  one 
reason  or  another  the  certificate  hearings  are 
now  a  major  legal  proceeding,  involving  the 
making  of  a  tremendous  record,  oral  argu¬ 
ments,  briefs,  formal  opinions,  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  *  *  *  the  delay  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  certificate  has  resulted  in  higher  con¬ 
struction  cost  because  of  the  time  lapse  dur¬ 
ing  which  costs  increase  materially.” 

And  still  another  company  wrote:  "Since 
the  passage  of  the  amendment,  certificate 
applications  have  been  filed  in  such  num¬ 
bers  and  the  procedure  established  for  the 
consideration  of  such  applications  has  been 
so  exacting  that  delays  and  expenses,  at  times 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  issues  involved 
have  been  encountered.” 


These  are  examples  of  the  prevailing  views 
and  conditions.  Under  the  act  as  it  now 
stands  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  issue  certificates  without  hear¬ 
ings,  even  when  no  protest  is  filed,  except  in 
the  case  of  grandfather  certificates  and  tem¬ 
porary  certificates  to  meet  emergency  condi¬ 
tions.  Under  the  existing  procedures  natu¬ 
ral  gas  companies  are  unable  to  improve  and 
enlarge  their  existing  facilities  in  order  to 
maintain  continuity  of  service  or  to  supply 
increased  demands  in  existing  markets  with¬ 
out  first  applying  for  a  certificate  in  each 
instance. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  this  situation  in 
part  the  Commission  by  order  No.  130,  dated 
March  29,  1946,  instituted  a  shortened  pro¬ 
cedure  which  expedites  the  determination  in 
uncontested  cases.  This  new  procedure  is 
helpful  but  it  is  not  a  complete  remedy.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  for  a  company  to 
file  an  application  at  all  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  for  gas  in  existing  markets. 

The  Natural  Gas  Act  in  many  respects  was 
patterned  after  the  Motor  Carriers’  Act.  It 
provides  that: 

“No  terms,  conditions,  or  limitations  shall 
restrict  the  right  of  the  carrier  to  add  to  his 
or  its  equipment  and  facilities  over  the 
,  routes,  between  the  termini,  or  within  the 
territory  specified  in  the  certificate,  as  the 
development  of  the  business  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  public  shall  require  (49  U.  S.  C. 
308)  \ 

In  tbe  1942  amendment  to  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  the*, Congress  sought  to  give  this  same 
authorization  to  natural  gas  companies.  In 
section  7  (f)  it  authorized  the  Commission, 
after  a  hearihg,  to  determine  the  service  area 
of  a  natural  gas  company,  and  then  pro¬ 
vided  that : 

“Within  such  service  area  as  determined 
by  the  Commission  a  natural-gas  company 
may  enlarge  or  extend  its  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Increased  market  de¬ 
mands  in  such  service  area  without  further 
authorization.”  \ 

Not  one  service  area  has  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Commission.'-.,  The  Commis¬ 
sion  has  expressed  doubt  about  the  meaning 
of  the  service-area  provision  and  how  it  can 
be  administered. 

The  difficulty  encountered  by  'the  Com¬ 
mission  in  interpreting  and  applying  the  act 
should  not  deprive  a  natural-gas  company 
of  the  ability  promptly  to  carry  on  'such 
construction  as  its  existing  markets  may 
require.  v 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  in  section  6  ofc 
H.  R.  2185  that  prompt  settings  be  made  of 
all  applications  for  certificates;  and  that, 
without  obtaining  an  additional  certificate, 
a  natural-gas  company  may  maintain,  ex¬ 
tend,  or  enlarge  its  facilities  for  any  trans¬ 
portation  or  sale  of  natural  gas  for  which  a 
certificate  has  been  issued,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  continuity  of  service,  or  of 
supplying  increased  demands  in  its  existing 
markets. 

END  USE 

I  have  referred  to  the  provisions  in  H.  R. 
2185  which  would  prevent  the  Commission 
from  controlling  the  use  for  which  natural 
gas  may  be  sold.  This  provision  is  found 
in  subsection  (b)  of  section  1  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  (H.  R.  2185). 

The  Commission  has  asserted  the  power 
to  condition  certificates  of  public  conven¬ 
ience  and  necessity  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  gas  is  to  be  used.  In  one  case 
it  specified  that  gas  could  not  be  used  as 
boiler  fuel  in  the  generation  of  electricity. 
It  modified  its  order  in  this  case  so  that  the 
power  plant  could  use  gas  during  the  coal 
strike  of  last  summer  but  recently  revoked 
the  right  of  the  company  to  continue  this 
service  (Northern  Natural-Boone  Iowa  case). 

In  its  report  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  in  January  1944,  the  Commission  dis¬ 


claimed  any  intention  to  deal  with  the  end 
uses  of  natural  gas  until  the  Congress  amend¬ 
ed  the  act  to  confer  on  it  such  specific  powers 
as  the  Congress  desired  it  to  exercise  in  such 
matters.  But  in  a  later  certificate  case  (Apr. 
26,  1944,  FPC  Opinion  No.  114)  the  Commis¬ 
sion  stated  that  considerations  of  conserva¬ 
tion  were  material  to  the  issuance  of  certifi¬ 
cates;  and  that  it  gave  consideration  to  the 
contentions  of  the  intervening  coal  and  rail¬ 
road  interests  who  contended  that  natural 
gas  should  not  be  dissipated  in  large  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  where  coal  is  available  and 
can  be  readily  and  economically  substituted. 

Still  later,  in  June  1944,  in  the  Memphis 
Natural  Gas  Co.  case,  the  Commission  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  natural  gas  resources  should 
be  conserved  insofar  as  possible  for  domes¬ 
tic,  commercial,  and  superior  industrial  uses. 
The  Commission  later  reversed  its  decision 
in  this  case  and  granted  the  certificate  ap¬ 
plied  for.  Upon  the  appeal  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  from  this  last  order,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  sustained  by  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  ( 148  Fed.  2d  746) .  The  court  pointed 
out  that  the  Commission  “gave  sympathetic 
consideration  to  the  facts  of  inferior  use 
along  with  all  the  other  facts  in  the  case.” 
The  court  agreed  that  the  Commission  may 
consider  as  one  of  the  factors  entering  into 
the  granting  or  denying  of  certificates  the 
purpose  for  which  the  gas  is  to  be  used. 

In  outlining  the  principal  topics  intended 
to  be  covered  in  its  general  investigation  of 
the  natural  gas  industry  in  Docket  G-580, 
one  of  the  topics  for  consideration  and  in¬ 
vestigation  was: 

“The  question  of  controlling  end  uses,  in¬ 
cluding:  (1)  History  and  objectives;  and  (2) 
concepts  of  superior  and  inferior  uses,  as  to 
(a)  the  technical  aspects,  efficiency  of  uti¬ 
lization  of  energy  potential,  and  (b)  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  dealing  with  (i)  comparative 
essentiality  of  use,  (ii)  availability  of  a  fea¬ 
sible  alternative,  (iii)  the  extent  to  which 
price  can  be  relied  upon  in  prorating  supply 
and  in  providing  an  incentive  to  efficient 
use,  (iv)  the  significance  of  incremental-cost 
prices  and  price  disparities  as  affecting  uti¬ 
lization  of  gas,  (v)  effect  of  rate  policies  on 
end  uses,  (vi)  the  view  that  gas  lawfully 
produced  may  be  sold  anywhere  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  at  any  price  which  the  market  will 
afford,  and  (vii)  administrative  problems  of 
end-use  control.” 

In  an  article  appearing  in  Public  Utilities 
Fortnightly  (35  PUF  No.  7,  410-414),  under 
the  title  “The  New  End-Use  Doctrine  of  Gas 
Regulation,”  the  following  statement  is 
made: 

“State  regulatory  bodies  and  conservation 
and  utility  commissions  are  presently  view¬ 
ing  with  many  gradations  of  opinion  the 
excursion  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
into  jurisdiction  over  the  end  use  to  which 
natural^gas  may  be  put.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  if  the  Commission  can  establish  its 
right  to  grant  or  withhold  certificates  of  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity  to  natural  gas  proj¬ 
ects  on  the  basis  of  its  approval  or  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  gas  is  to 
be  used,  then  it  would  be  but  a  simple  step 
for  it  or  some  other  Federal  body  to  estab¬ 
lish  that  authority  over  all  fuels  and  over 
electric  power  as  well. 

“Members  of  many  of  the  State  utility 
commissions,  companies  in  the  natural  gas 
industry,  and  petroleum  producers  have  all 
expressed  their  fear  that  this  objective  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  FPC  now  has  in  mind.” 

It  must  be  clear  to  all  men  .hat  if  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  can  regulate  the 
use  which  can  be  made  of  gas,  it  can,  by  the 
same  power,  regulate  the  purposes  for  which 
gas  can  be  produced.  Gas  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  transported  except  for  consump¬ 
tion.  Thus,  under  the  guise  of  end-use  con¬ 
trol  the  Commission  could  effectively  con¬ 
trol  the  economics  of  natural  gas  and  of 
the  other  energy  resources  as  well. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  this  abortive 
attempt  at  end-use  control  is  but  an  element 
of  av  national  plan  to  federalize  all  of  the 
energy  ,  resources  of  the  Nation  to  the  end 
that  the  entire  national  economy  may  be 
controlled  through  Federal  administrative 
decrees.  In  January  1939  the  Energy  Re¬ 
sources  Committee  made  a  report  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Resources  Committee.  As  stated  in 
President  Roosevelt’s  letter  transmitting  the 
report  to  the  Congress,  “it  suggests  policies, 
investigations,  and  legislation  necessary  to 
carry  forward  a  broad  national  program  for 
the  prudent  utilization  and  conservation  of 
the  Nation’s  energy  resources.”  In  this  letter 
of  transmittal  the  President  referred  to  “the 
widening  interest  and  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  con¬ 
servation  and  wise  use  of  the  Nation’s  energy 
resources.”  In  its  recommendations  the  Na¬ 
tional  Resources  Committee,  among  other 
things,  said:  “We  propose  that  avFederal  oil 
conservation  board  or  commission  should  be 
created  within  the  appropriate  Government 
department  to  administer  the  Federal'^nter- 
est  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry  and  to  make 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
the  production  of,  and  commerce  in,  oil  and 
gas.  It  should  have  the  authority  to  require, 
that  oil  and  gas  be  extracted  by  such  meth¬ 
ods  as  are  adequate  to  avoid  waste  and  to 
protect  the  interest  of  all  producers  drawing 
from  a  common  reservoir.” 

Under  the  heading,  “Public  policy  toward 
the  oil  and  gas  industries,”  the  report  says 
that  “perhaps  the  strongest  basis  for  Federal 
regulation  of  production  and  distribution  of 
oil  and  gas  lies  in  the  Federal  Government’s 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.”  Ref¬ 
erence  is  then  made  to  recent  extensions  of 
the  Federal  powers  under  the  commerce 
clause  and  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  With  respect  to  the  latter  it  is  said 
"this  decision  would  seem  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  Federal  regulation  of  production  of  oil 
and  gas  and  of  conservation  measures  look¬ 
ing  to  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
the  waste  of  an  irreplaceable  resource.” 

Summarizing  its  conclusions  the  commit¬ 
tee,  inter  alia,  states:  “*  *  *  The  energy- 

resources  industries  are  thoroughly  inter¬ 
state,  in  production  as  well  as  in  the  use  of 
their  products.  Thus  the  chief  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  this  study  contemplate  a  continu¬ 
ing  or  a  broadening  of  the  Federal  inter¬ 
est  *  *  *  The  production  and  trans¬ 

portation  of  oil  and  gas  make  up  a  stream  of 
interstate  commerce  so  continuous,  so  wide¬ 
spread,  and  so  essential  that  the  legal  basis 
for  protection  of  the  Federal  interest  is 
scarcely  subject  to  debate.” 

The  petroleum  industry  and  some  of  the 
oil-  and  gas-producing  States  have  recently 
expressed  alarm  over  and  opposition  ta'the 
current  trend.  The  National  Conference  of 
Petroleum  Regulatory  Authorities,  composed 
of  State  conservation  officers,  on  September 
15,  1945,  stated  that  the  regulation  of  the 
production,  conservation,  and  utilization  of 
natural  gas  was  the  inherent  right  and  vested 
duty  of  the  producing  States;  that  they  are 
intelligently  performing  these  functions; 
and  that  the  proposed  investigation  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  legislation  contemplated  thereby 
would  constitute  Federal  encroachment  on 
State  sovereignty.  The  United  States  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce/  the  Petroleum  Industry 
War  Council,  the  Independent  Natural  Gas 
Association  of  /America,  the  American  Gas 
Association,  the  Independent  Petroleum  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  and  the  American  Pe¬ 
troleum  Institute  have  adopted  resolutions 
and  policies  of  similar  tenor.  The  Gover¬ 
nor’s  co/nmittee  of  the  State  of  Texas  recom¬ 
mended  “that  the  Natural  Gas  Act  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  definitely  inhibit  Federal 
regulation  over  the  production,  conserva¬ 
tion  processing,  gathering,  compressing,  and 
,.sale  before  transportation  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce;  that  the  end-use  of  natural  gas 


should  not  be  regulated,  because  competition 
is  the  best  arbiter. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  nationalization  of  our 
energy  resources.  I  am  opoosed  to  any  board 
of  men  undertaking  to  pass  judgment  upon 
what  fuel  the  public  of  this  Nation  shall  or 
shall  not  use.  I  am  opposed  to  the  creation 
of  governmental  spheres  of  monopoly  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  our  basic  fuels  and  energy  resources. 
For  these  reasons  and  many  others,  which 
time  will  not  permit  to  be  presented,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  Congress  should  definitely  ex¬ 
press  its  opposition  to  regulation  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  of  the  end  use  of  natural 
gas,  and  for  that  matter,  any  other  of  the 
fuels  commonly  available  to  the  general 
public. 

The  staff  reports  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  other  reports  show  that  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  natural 
gas  within  the  foreseeable  future.  With  this 
plentiful  supply  of  a  desirable  fuel  we  should 
not  place  restrictions  on  its  utilization  as 
fuel  by  our  citizens. 

.  CONCLUSION 

Subsequent  witnesses  will  bring  facts  and 
arguments  on  gas  reserves,  the  producers’ 
viewpoint,  the  States'  viewpoint,  the  con¬ 
sumers’  viewpoint  and  related  topics.  I  urge 
,  this  committee,  after  the  deliberation  to 
which  it  is  accustomed  in  a  matter  of  this 
importance,  to  report  favorably  on  H.  R. 
2185. 


1946  Primary  Election  Returns  in  Con¬ 
gress  Race,  Third  Congressional  District 

of  Texas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
\o/ 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu$$day,  April  22, 1947 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
quote,  as  an  example,  a  totally  false 
statement  which  was  printed  in  one  of 
the  pfipers  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District,  January  10,  1946: 

Typical  of  comments  and  letters  received  < 
bjf  the  Times  is  a  letter  from  a  resident  of 
Beckworth’s  former  home  county,  Upshur( 
before  he  built  a  beautiful  home  near  Tyler.' | 

Anybody  can  find  and  see  or  feel  a  1 
thing  as  big  as  house.  I  repeat,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  100-percent  untrue. 

For  persons  running  for  office  to  base 
hope  of  gain  on  a  100 -percent  untrue 
statement  like  the  example  above  quoted 
or  any  other  total  falsehood  is  a  mistake. 

The  same  paper  a  short  time  there¬ 
after — March  21,  1946 — printed  on  the 
first  page  an  article  which  contained  the 
following  paragraph: 

First  reports  were  that  one  or  more  can¬ 
didates  from  Longview  and  possibly  one 
from  Tyler  would  feel  out  the  situation. 
What  they  learned  apparently  was  sufficient 

to  cause  District  Judge - ,  of  Longview, 

and  former  District  Judge  - ,  also  of 

Gregg  County,  to  challenge  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent,  Beckworth.  The  same  article  has 
in  it  these  words,  “citing  an  article  which 
mentions  a  ‘ten-man  team’.” 

The  result  of  the  1946  race  was  that 
Beckworth  received  a  clear  majority 
over  both  judges  in  the  first  primary;  he 
carried  7  of  the  8  third  district  coun¬ 
ties;  he  carried  exactly  one-half,  or  50 
percent  of  the  voting  boxes  in  the  eighth 


county,  which  was  and  is  the  home 
county  of  both  judges  who  ran  against 
him.  There  are  209  voting  boxes  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District;  Beck¬ 
worth  carried  191,  one  of  his  opponents 
carried  9  boxes,  the  other  opponent  car¬ 
ried  9  boxes.  One  of  the  opponents  car¬ 
ried  no  box  in  4  counties,  the  other  op¬ 
ponent  carried  no  box  in  5  counties. 
Beckworth  carried  every  box  in  3  coun¬ 
ties,  including  all  of  the  27  boxes  in  his 
home  county,  Upshur. 


Foreign  Policy  and  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Blaine  County  Citizen,  printed  at 
Hailey,  Idaho,  April  10,  1947: 

SOUNDINGS  FOR  SANBORN 

Representative  Sanborn  has  taken  up  the 
general  sounding  of  opinion  among  the 
newspapers  of  his  State  as  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  with  so  many  representatives  of  late. 
We  received  a  query  of  sounding  from  the 
Representative  this  week  and  reply  openly  to 
his  questions. 

Do  you  favor  President  Truman’s  proposal 
for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey?  Our  reply  is 
emphatically  no.  We  do  not  believe  in  bluff 
diplomacy  nor  do  we  believe  in  force  diplo¬ 
macy.  Hitler  tried  it  and  succeeded  grandly. 
We  do  not  believe  that  a  page  from  Hitler’s 
international  relationship  will  guide  our 
Nation  as  a  free  and  democratic  government. 
What  can  be  settled  by  sword  can  be  settled 
by  wise  men  before  the  sword  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  We  have  no  business  furnishing  Greece 
or  Turkey  with  arms.  We  do  have  a  humani¬ 
tarian  responsibility  of  furnishing  devastated 
and  starving  nations  with  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  But  the  good  Lord  did  not  put  us 
on  this  earth  to  manufacture  implements  of 
war  with  which  to  threaten  our  neighbors 
with.  As  for  Turkey  she  deserves  nothing. 
Throughout  our  relationship  with  that  na¬ 
tion  we  have  gained  nothing  but  disharmony. 
She  has  sheltered  our  most  vicious  enemies: 
during  World  War  I  she  took  up  arms  against 
our  Nation  and  against  democratic  govern¬ 
ments.  The  great  Dardanelles  which  she 
holds  a  protective  hand  over  is  rightfully  no 
more  her’s  alone  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
ours  alone.  What  would  the  people  of  our 
great  Nation  think  if  a  foreign  power  were 
to  encroach  upon  the  waters  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River?  Russia  has  as  much  right  to  the 
Dardanelles  as  we  have  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  waters  of  the  Dardanelles  wash  the 
’’coastline  of  Russia.  One  lesson  should  be 
enough.  We  gave  our  enemy,  Turkey,  after 
World  War  I  the  mandated  powers  over  the 
Dardanelles.  We  knew  at  the  time  it  was  an 
error.  But  we  did  it.  Let  us  make  no  mis¬ 
take  by  giving  arms  to  Turkey,  indirectly 
threaten  Russia,  and  start  the  brewing  of 
another  war.  Ask  the  man  who  has  seen  the 
blood  of  battle  and  the  diplomats  in  Wash¬ 
ington  will  think  twice  of  this  indirect  act  of 
hostility  against  another  nation.  Let  us  keep 
peace  by  peaceful  actions. 

Do  you  believe  it  should  be  put  up  to  the 
United  Nations  first?  Our  reply  to  this  is 
definitely  yes.  For  what  purpose,  may  we 
ask,  was  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
formed?  For  the  purpose  of  settling  differ- 
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ences  among  nations.  All  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  represented  in  the  chambers  of 
the  United  Nations.  If  they  see  fit  and  find 
that  international  law  endorses  such  actions 
to  furnish  Greece  and  Turkey  with  arms, 
then  they  will  do  it  and  Russia  must  submit 
to  the  majority  rule,  which  she  will.  Give 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  a  chance. 

If  it  were  put  up  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  Nations  was  not  able  to 
handle  it,  do  you  believe  the  present  form  of 
United  Nations  worth  further  support? 

No;  we  don’t  believe  the  United  Nations 
worthy  of  any  further  support  if  it  cannot 
handle  this  problem.  What  better  place  is 
there  to  discuss  such  problems  of  interna¬ 
tional  concern?  The  millions  we  are  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  armaments  of  war  to  furnish 
Greece  and  Turkey  should  be  poured  into  the 
settlement  of  problems  peacefully.  There 
should  be  no  ceiling  on  the  price  of  peace. 
A  million  Americans  lost  their  lives  so  that 
we  could  have  peace.  Now  let  us  have  it, 
and  let  the  immortal  patriots  rest  in  peace. 

Do  you  favor  further  straight  relief  to 
Greece  without  the  military  feature? 

Our  reply  to  this  is  definitely  yes.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  owe  all  we  have  so  that  human 
sufferings  can  be  diminished.  Babies  are 
still  dying  in  the  streets  of  Greece,  and  our 
diplomats  have  the  gall  to  furnish  that  na¬ 
tion  with  bullets.  If  there  be  a  Lord  above, 
and  we  believe  there  is,  then  let  Him  see  to 
it  that  we  abide  by  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  God’s  will  by  feeding  the  starving,  rav¬ 
ished  peoples  of  other  nations.  Yes;  give  the 
people  of  Greece  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
at  our  cost. 

Do  you  feel  that  .President  Truman’s  pro¬ 
posal  is  necessary  to  stop  the  spread  of 
communism? 

Our  reply  to  this  question  is  definitely  no. 
If  he  be  the  guiding  hand  of  140,000,000 
people,  then  let  him  guide  us  in  peace  and 
not  in  fear.  We  fought  for  peace  and  now 
have  it.  The  President  can  propose  peaceful 
methods  of  halting  the  march  of  communism. 
We  know  that  communism  is  the  enemy  of 
constitutional  government.  But  we  have 
had  enough  bloodshed.  Among  140,000,000 
people  there  must  be  some  wise  men  the 
President  can  choose  to  peacefully  find  ways 
of  helping  our  neighbor  and  stopping  the 
spread  of  communism.  We  do  not  think  that 
our  present  Secretary  of  State  is  the  right 
man  for  the  job.  Didn’t  he  put  his  blessings 
upon  the  Nationalist  Government  of  China? 
Didn’t  he  think  for  a  minute  when  he  did 
this  that  he  was  supporting  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  forms  of  Fascist  tyranny  blessed  to  man? 
When  the  Chinese  National  Government 
democratizes  their  own  nation  they  are  de¬ 
serving  of  our  support.  Never  in  the  course 
of  history  has  this  Nation  been  blackmailed 
into  a  deeper  rut  than  the  conception  that 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  is  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  We  suggest, 
Mr.  Representative,  that  you  study  any  of 
the  reports  given  by  that  great  American 
journalist,  Edgar  Snow. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Truman  proposal 
has  war  possiblities  with  Russia? 

Our  reply  to  this  question  is  yes ! 

If  we  furnish  the  two  mentioned  countries 
with  the  armaments  of  war  then  we  are  the 
criminals.  We  happen  to  be  veterans.  We 
were  in  the  last  war  and  know  just  how 
terrible  a  slaughter  war  is.  We  cannot  hope 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  harmony 
among  nations  unless  we  act  in  a  peaceful 
manner.  By  waving  the  “big  stick”  at  Rus¬ 
sia  we  will  be  Inciting  war.  The  foolish  folly 
of  furnishing  armaments  of  war  to  two  na¬ 
tions  to  scare  another  nation  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  anything  else  but  a  direct  insult 
and  a  challenge  of  war.  We  might  win  a 
war  with  Russia.  But  remember  Mr.  San¬ 
born,  the  blood  of  Idaho  and  47  other  States 
will  be  running  in  the  streets  of  Europe. 
Our  Nation  asks  for  help  when  we  are  at  war. 
Everyone  pitches  in  to  do  his  or  her  share. 


But  we  do  it  to  protect  our  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  and  our  sacred  ground.  But  when 
its  over  we  want  peace.  Never  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  has  so  many  of  our  states¬ 
men  made  so  many  blunders  and  brought  us 
so  close  to  the  brink  of  war.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  flouted  around  as  so  much  piece 
of  paper  by  the  present  administration.  The 
words  of  Washington  have  done  nothing  but 
gather  dust  in  the  halls  of  the  immortal. 
Let  us  be  American  by  acting  American.  A 
threat  to  another  nation  is  the  asking  for 
bloodshed.  We  believe  its  about  time  that 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  resound  with  some 
brainwork.  If  some  Congressmen  and  Sen¬ 
ators  are  so  keen  on  furnishing  arms  to 
another  nation,  then  put  them  in  the  front 
lines  as  a  infantry  soldier  with  the  rank  of 
private  if  we  do  have  war  over  it.  There 
are  still  people  back  home  that  can  run 
our  Government  as  a  democracy.  Yes,  Mr. 
Sanborn,  we  are  against  the  furnishing  of 
arms  to  any  nation;  but  are  for  the  feeding 
of  all  nations. 


The  Tax  Bill 

_ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  F0RAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  the,  Washington  Post  of  April 
21,  1947,  a  very  timely  article  by  Ran¬ 
dolph  Paul,  forih^rly  general  counsel  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  on  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  \ax  reduction  which 
is  now  before  the  (Ttmgress  and  under 
leave  already  given  me>I  include  it  in  my 
remarks.  The  article  fallows: 

1947  Tax  Cut's, 

(By  Randolph  Pauli 

REVISED  DISTRIBUTION  NEEBpD 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  Sapate  will 
be  faced  with  the  troublesome  proWem  of 
tax  reduction  in  1947.  The  House  tigs  al¬ 
ready  voted  a  tax  cut  practically  as  large  as 
total  Government  receipts  in  the  boom  ykar 
1929.  Many  arguments  can  be  made  against 
1  cutting  taxes  in  a  period  of  budget  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  high  national  income.  This,  if 
ever,  should  be  the  time  for  a  budget  surplus 
and  debt  reduction,  if  we  hope  to  attain  the 
highly  desirable  objective  of  budget  balance 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Prevailing  economic  climate  is  a  para¬ 
mount  consideration  in  the  timing  of  tax 
rate  changes.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  less 
opportune  moment  than  the  present  for  in¬ 
creasing  spending  power  via  tax  reduction, 
except  in  the  income  brackets  which  are  feel¬ 
ing  the  tightest  pinch  of  high  prices.  It  is 
true  that  the  actual  increment  of  spending 
power  which  would  be  released  under  the 
House  bill  might  not  be  too  large,  consider¬ 
ing  its  allocation  to  the  different  income 
;  groups.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  if  nearly 
$4,000,000,000  of  tax  reduction  is  given  out 
now,  -the  chances  for  further  tax  legislation 
in  the  near  future  are  exceedingly  slim.  Con- 
seqeuntly,  if  any  margin  for  tax  reduction  is 
prematurely  used,  it  will  not  be  available  to 
bolster  purchasing  power  when  it  may  be 
needed. 

Under  the  reduction  formula  in  the  House 
bill  almost  40  percent  of  the  tax  cut  would 
go  to  less  than  2,000,000  individuals  with 
incomes  over  $5,000  a  year,  who  normally  save 
a  substantial  part  of  their  incomes.  About 
60  percent  of  the  aggregate  cut  would  be 
divided  among  about  45,000,000  individuals 


with  incomes  under  $5,000  a  year  who,  at 
present  price  levels,  spend  all  of  their  in¬ 
comes  and,  in  many  cases  find  it  necessary 
to  dip  into  their  savings. 

Currently,  signs  of  a  downturn  in  markets 
for  consumer  goods  are  developing.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  also  strong  that  a  substantial  de¬ 
cline  in  investment  activities  is  imminent, 
due  not  to  any  lack  of  investment  funds  but 
rather  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  substantial 
consumer  markets.  Plainly,  the  reduction 
formula  in  the  House  bill  which,  in  terms  of 
additional  spending  power,  does  much  more 
for  high-income  taxpayers  in  the  low 
brackets,  would  contribute  little  toward  fore¬ 
stalling  an  incipient  depression. 

In  considering  the  important  question  of 
tax-cut  distribution,  we  must  remember  that 
Congress  is  cutting  wartime,  not  peacetime, 
taxes.  It  is  pertinent  then  to  inquire  how 
the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  House  bill  compares  in  the 
several  income  brackets  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  in  1939.  If  our  Federal  taxes  were  wise¬ 
ly  placed  in  1939,  a  proportionate  return  to 
prewar  levels  would  be  the  logical  solution 
of  the  present  problem. 

The  House  bill  would  leave  taxes  substan¬ 
tially  above  1939  levels  for  low  income  tax¬ 
payers;  it  would  leave  a  proportionately 
heavier  burden  on  the  middle  brackets;  and 
it  would  bring  taxes  for  persons  in  the  high¬ 
est  brackets  back  nearly  to  1939  levels. 

For  example,  in  1939,  a  man  and  wife 
with  a  net  income  of  $1,500  paid  no  tax. 
Under  the  House  bill,  they  would  pay  $67. 
At  $10,000  the  1939  tax  for  a  married  couple 
was  $415,  as  compared  with  $1,748  under  the 
House  bill — a  321-percent  increase.  At 
$100,000  a  man  and  wife  paid  a  tax  of  $32,469 
in  1939.  Under  the  House  plan,  they  would 
pay  $50,502 — -an  increase  of  55.5  percent.  At 
$50r,000  the  1939  tax  for  a  married  couple 
was  $304,144.  Under  the  House  bill,  it  would 
be  $342,074 — only  12.5  percent  more  than  in 
1939. 

From  this  standpoint  the  House  bill  fails 
to  recognize  that  war  taxes  were  placed  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  low  and  middle  income  brack¬ 
ets;  increases  had  to  be  limited  in  the  higher 
brackets.  In  its  failure  proportionately  to 
reduce  war  increases,  the  House  bill  inaugu¬ 
rates  a  new  distribution  of  our  tax  burden. 

The  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  is  a 
matter  of  natural  concern  to  all  taxpayers. 
Existing  rates  in  the  upper  brackets  are 
doubtless  too  high,  but  in  this  area  the  rem¬ 
edy  lies  in  the  context  of  over-all  tax  revision 
rather  than  in  any  variation  of  a  crude 
across-the-board  individual  income  tax  cut. 
v  In  the  lower  income  brackets  the  distribu- 

Hax  burden  is  a  grim  matter  of 
i  this  area  the  amount  of  the 
lption  is  of  utmost  importance, 
sting  $500  per  capita  exemption 
it  barely  covered  minimum  liv- 
At  present  price  levels  the 
exemption  has  fallen  to  about 
ess  than  the  minimum  living 
costs.  Taxes'giow  imposed  on  the  lower  in¬ 
come  groups  therefore  take  funds  that  ought 
to  be  spent  for  food,  clothing,  and  housing. 
Many  of  those  who^avor  a  broad  base  because 
it  develops  widespread  tax  consciousness  will 
recognize  the  conflict  between  the  obligation 
to  pay  taxes  and  the  right  to  subsistence. 

The  problem  of  the  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden  goes  even  beyond  equity.  If  we  are 
to  use  the  vast  production  potential  we  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  war,  we  must  distribute 
our  tax  burden  in  a  way  that  will  permit  mass 
consumption.  A  stabilized  market  for  mass 
consumption  is  a  prime  requisite  for  produc¬ 
tive  activity.  We  can  have  neither  mass  con¬ 
sumption  nor  an  expansion  of  productive 
activity  if  our  taxes  drain  off  too  much  pur¬ 
chasing  power  from  the  low  incomes. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  our  whole 
Federal  tax  system— in  spite  of  much  con¬ 
structive  legislation  in  1942 — badly  needs 
overhauling.  Some  changes  are  certainly  a 
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first  order  of  business.  For  instance,  the 
citizens  of  39  States  justly  resent  the  unde¬ 
served  tax  advantage  enjoyed  by  married 
couples  in  the  9  community-property  States 
who  may  divide  their  income  equally  for  tax 
purpose,  To  correct  this  inequity,  as  has 
been  suggested,  by  permitting  the  citizens 
of  all  States  to  divide  the  combined  income 
of  husband  and  wife  in  the  same  way,  would 
cost  a  billionNJollars  in  revenue.  A  revision 
of  this  would  be  a  tax  cut  fairly  distributed 
among  taxpayers! 

A  number  of  otper  improvements  would 
likewise  have  the  effect  of  fairly  distributed 
tax  cuts.  This  is  true  of  accelerated  de¬ 
preciation  and  the  revision  of  the  net  loss 
carry-back  and  carry-forward  provisions, 
which  would  help  small  business.  The  co¬ 
ordination  of  personnel  and  Corporation  taxes 
is  overdue.  Improvements'  of  this  kind 
should  have  priority  over  indiscriminate  rate 
reduction.  If  the  House  bill  'will  become 
law,  the  opportunity  to  obtain  these  re¬ 
visions  within  any  reasonable  length  of  time 
will  be  fatally  lost. 

A  1947  tax  bill  which  took  all  these  items 
into  account  could  not  be  dashed  off  in  a 
few  days  of  superficial  consideration.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  congressional  tax  committees  would 
have  to  sacrifice  vacations  and  endure  the 
heat  of  a  Washington  summer.  Taxpayers 
would  have  to  resign  themselves  to  a  period 
of  uncertainty.  But  the  time  required 
would  be  well  spent  if  in  the  end  everyone 
benefited,  with  the  initial  advantage  going 
to  those  who  are  now  most  unjustly  treated. 

Tax  reduction  has  irresistible  charm.  The 
question  a  1947  tax  bill  puts  squarely  up  to 
all  of  us  is  whether  we  have  the  maturity  to 
shift  our  sights  from  the  prospect  of  im¬ 
mediate  gain  to  the  development  of  the  tax 
system  we  imperatively  need  for  the  future. 
A  sound  tax  system  will  mean  greater  gain 
even  for  those  who  would  at  once  profit  most 
from  the  House  bill,  if  as  citizens  they  have 
the  statesmanship  to  recognize  their  ultimate 
welfare. 


One  Road  to  Labor  Peace 


Congratulations,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  V 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Lynn  Item,  Lynn, 
Mass.  : 

CONGRATULATIONS,  LAWRENCE  . 

Our  neighboring  city  of  Lawrence  this  week 
is  observing,  with  appropriate  pomp  and  cer¬ 
emony,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
its  incorporation  as  a  town. 

In  the  past  century  the  Merrimack  River 
community  has  developed  from  what  was 
chiefly  a  farming  area  tor  one  of  the  great 
textile  manufacturing  centers  of  the  Nation. 
Today  its  vast  mills  dominate  the  city  and 
provide  the  lion’s  share  of  employment  to  its 
more  than  85,000  population.  In  1920  the 
city  proper  had  94,270  inhabitants,  and  the 
decline  is  due  te>  no  recession  in  the  city’s 
prosperity  or  activity,  but  to  a  trend  toward 
housing  developments  in  the  nearby  suburbs. 
Thousands  of  these  suburbanites  still  work 
and  spend  in  Lawrence  and  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  many  excellent  civic,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  philanthropic  institutions. 

As  the  Evening  Tribune,  Lawrence’s  excel¬ 
lent  newspaper,  says,  Lawrence  still  has  the 
vigor  and  optimism  of  youth,  confident  that 
the  greatest  era  of  the  city  and  its  people  still 
lies  ahead. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  hereby 
wish  to  submit  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Sun,  entitled  “One  Road  to 
Labor  Peace.” 

The  thoughts  set  out  therein  are  time¬ 
ly  and  practical  especially  at  this  time 
when  an  intense  frenzy  has  been  arti¬ 
ficially  built  up  against  organized  labor 
in  our  country.  It  follows: 

ONE  ROAD  TO  LABOR  PEACE 

Everybody  knows  that  the  House  labor 
bill  will  not  become  a  law.  Its  passage  by 
a  3  to  1  vote  is  significant  rather  as  an  index 
of  the  reactionary  swing  and  a  token  of  the 
shortsighted  leadership  of  those  business  in¬ 
terests  wfiich  sought  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

One  might  have  thought  that  the  NAM 
type  of  business  leadership,  even  though  rid¬ 
ing  high  at  the  moment,  would  have  under¬ 
stood  from  history  that  it  is  riding  for  a  fall. 
Smart  industrialists  know  that  they  cannot 
turn  b\ck  the  clock  to  the  days  of  disorgan¬ 
ized  labor.  Smart  industrialists  know  that 
the  busiriess  excesses  of  the  twenties  pro¬ 
duced  a  sharp  reaction  of  public  sentiment 
against  them  in  the  thirties,  and  that  push¬ 
ing  their  luck'oiow  means  a  peck  of  future 
trouble  for  the  ^ree-enterprise  system  they 
profess  to  cherish. 

But  such  counsels  did  not  prevail.  It  is 
on  the  record  now  that  management  seized 
upon  the  temporary  condition  of  a  reaction¬ 
ary  coalition  in  Congress  to  push  through  a 
measure  intended  t6  cripple  the  labor  move¬ 
ment.  /  V 

If  the  bill  is  bad  tactics  from  the  business 
point  of  view,  It  is  also  bad  policy  from  the 
national  poiiit  of  view,  for  its  underlying 
assumption- — that  industrial  peace  can  be 
promoted  by  weakening  labor  ^nd  inordi¬ 
nately  strengthening  an  already  "powerful 
management — simply  does  not  accoJtj,  with 
reality.  Granted  that  labor  has  been  guilty 
of  its  own  excesses,  granted  even  that  legis¬ 
lation  is  needed  to  protect  the  public  interest 
in  industrial  peace,  the  fact  remains  that 
this  cause  is  not  advanced  by  denaturing  the 
Wagner  Act,  banning  the  closed  shop,  local¬ 
izing  negotiations  in  essentially  national  in¬ 
dustries,  and  otherwise  imposing  on  labor 
unrealistic  and  purely  punitive  restrictions. 

There  are  three  major  labor  problems  that 
deserve  national  attention.  One  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  improved  machinery  for  concili¬ 
ation  and  mediation  in  labor  disputes.  One 
is  the  carefully  considered  development  of 
processes  of  collective  bargaining  which  pro¬ 
vide  a  just  alternative  to  strangling  tie-ups 
in  essential  utility  services.  One  is  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  restrictive  practices  by  unions 
which  restrain  trade  and  promote  monopoly 
for  purposes  other  than  the  legitimate  con¬ 
cern  of  collective  bargaining  with  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

The  House  bill  makes  no  serious  attempt 
to  grapple  with  these  problems.  Instead  it 
frankly  and  boldly  sets  out  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  irresponsible  management  in 
every  labor  dispute  that  may  occur.  The 
Senate  bill,  though  milder,  is  not  much 
better. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  business  and  its  ser¬ 
vants  in  Congress  will  learn  that  there  is  only 
one  road  to  industrial  peace — a  steadily  rising 
standard  of  living,  complete  acceptance  of 
genuine  collective  bargaining  in  letter  and 
spirit,  the  conscientious  development  of 
peaceful  methods  of  settling  disputes. 


Filipino  Veterans  of  United  States  Army 

/ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  I  desire  to  include 
an  article  entitled  “The  Filipino  Veteran 
of  the  United  States  Army”  by  Francisco 
Ortigas,  Jr.  This  is  an  expression  by  a 
Filipino  of  the  outstanding  contribution 
made  by  ,the  Filipino  veteran  and  the 
Filipino  citizen  toward  our  great  victory 
in  the  Pacific.  I  know  of  the  valor  of 
the  Filipino  soldier,  and  especially  of  the 
Filipino  guerrilla,  and  I  have  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  cause  this  to  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  our  Filipino  brethren  may 
be  more  generally  known. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Filipino  Veteran  of  the  United  States 
Army 

(By  Francisco  Ortigas,  Jr.) 

i 

USAFFE  stands  for  United  States  armed 
forces  in  the  Far  East.  It  was  the  command 
created  by  President  Roosevelt  in  the  Orient 
when  he  sensed  the  tense  situation  somp 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  To  be  its  com¬ 
manding  general,  Douglas  MacArthur,  then 
military  adviser  to  the  Philippine  Common¬ 
wealth,  was  named.  Into  it  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  all  active  elements  of  the  Philippine 
Army. 

When  war  actually  broke  out,  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  Philippines  were  com¬ 
posed,  by  a  big  majority,  of  Filipino  soldiers. 
They  were  not  very  well  equipped.  Few  had 
steel  helmets,  many  had  no  gas  masks,  and 
their  rifles  were  not  as  modern  as  could  be 
desired;  yet  they  fought  the  Battle  of  Bataan 
as  fiercely  as  their  American  comrades-at- 
arms.  They  surrendered  only  when  General 
King  gave  the  word. 

To  the  American  soldier  in  the  Philippines, 
the  word  USAFFE  has  lost  its  meaning.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  category  as  AFWESPAC, 
AFP  AC,  PACUSA,  and  the  many  others  that 

fbeen  created  and  discarded  with  the 
i  of  events.  But  to  the  Filipino  sol- 
USAFFE  is  still  a  symbol.  To  him,  the 
FE  veteran  is  he  who  fought  the  Japa- 
in  order  that  those  democratic  prin- 
for  which  the  United  States  stands 
might-not  be  eradicated  from  the  Philippines. 

The  delaying  action  at  Bataan,  and  its  part 
in  the  early  strategy  of  the  war,  now  belong 
to  history.  Both  Americans  and  Filipinos, 
in  the  making  of  that  history,  shed  blood  and 
gave  up  life  and  limb.  The  United  States 
has  honored  thdAmerican  dead  and  has  taken 
creditable  care  of  the  American  wounded  and 
the  dependents  of  .those  who  had  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  but  up  to  now  has  not  done 
anything  substantial  for  the  Filipino  soldiers 
of  her  Army  of  that  memorable  siege.  A  bill 
to  extend  hospitalization  and  other  benefits 
to  those  Filipino  veterans  was  killed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  one  Member  of  the  House.  Has  the 
role  played  by  the  Filipino  veteran  of  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  last  war  been  so 
insignificant  or  so  lacking  in  merit  as  to  be 
taken  for  granted  and  so  soon  forgotten? 
ii 

The  Filipinos  are  essentially  a  free  and 
independent  people.  They  had  a  history  of 
greatness  in  pre -Spanish  times.  Then  came 
the  Spaniards  who  ruled  the  country  for 
about  300  years.  We  all  have  read  of  the 
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ticular  election.  For  years  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  completely  ineffective, 
as  foreign  governments  in  earlier  years 
knew  that  this  country’s  foreign  policy 
was  subject  to  change  every  2  years,  or 
4  years,  depending  upon  the  results  of 
our  national  elections. 

This  nonpartisan  policy,  I  believe,  was 
the  object  of  the  President,  when,  in  his 
recent  message,  he  urged  the  creation  of 
a  joint  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
entire  field  of  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions,  composed  of  12  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  chosen  by  the  Congress,  and  8  mem¬ 
bers  representing  the  .public,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  labor,  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  suggested  that  this  commis¬ 
sion  investigate  and  make  certain  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  certain  subjects  as, 
first,  Nation-wide  strikes  in  vital  indus¬ 
tries  affecting  the  public  interest^second, 
methods  and  procedures  for  carrying  out 
the  collective-bargaining  process; ’’and, 
third,  the  underlying  causes  of  labor- 
management  disputes. 

The  President,  consistent  with  such' 
policy,  outlined  certain  immediate  steps 
to  be  taken:  (a)  Legislation  to  prevent 
jurisdictional  strikes  intended  to  compel 
employers  to  bargain  with  a  minority 
union  instead  of  a  majority  union  in  their 
plants;  (b)  legislation  to  provide  for 
peaceful  and  binding  determinations  of 
jurisdictional  disputes  over  which  a 
Union  is  entitled  to  perform  a  particular 
work  task;  (c)  legislation  to  prohibit 
secondary  boycotts  when  used  to  further 
jurisdictional  disputes  or  to  compel  em¬ 
ployers  to  violate  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Act;  and  (d)  legislation  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  final  and  binding  arbitration  of 
disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
the  terms  of  collective-bargaining  agree¬ 
ments. 

No  reasonable  man  can  disregard  the 
President’s  plea  that — 

We  should  enact  legislation  to  correct  cer¬ 
tain  abuses  and  to  provide  additional  gov¬ 
ernmental  assistance  in  bargaining.  But  we 
should  also  concern  ourselves  with  the  basic 
causes  of  labor-management,  difficulties.  We 
must  not,  under  the  stress  of  emotion,  en¬ 
danger  our  American  freedoms  by  taking  ill- 
considered  action  which  will  lead  to  results 
not  anticipated  or  desired. 

The  President  was  catering  to  no  spe¬ 
cial  interest  when  he  delivered  his 
message  on  labor.  He  was  interested  in 
the  public  welfare.  The  President  is  not 
soliciting  the  political  favor  of  either 
labor  or  management  as  is  evidenced  by 
his  handling  of  the  ship  of  state  in  all 
fields.  This  explains  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  American  people 
as  illustrated  in  the  recent  Gallup  poll- 
Yet  the  proponents  of  H.  R.  3020  disre¬ 
garded  the  warning  of  the  President  and 
took  the  ill  considered  emotional  action 
of  presenting  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  with  a  punitive  and  drastic  labor 
bill. 

A  brief  analysis  of  this  bill  will  demon¬ 
strate  that  it  not  only  endangers  our 
American  freedoms  but  brings  about  re¬ 
sults  desired  by  no  fair  thinking,  in¬ 
formed  American.  To  pass  or  even  sup¬ 
port  this  bill  therefore,  can  be  classified 
as  ill-considered  action. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HARTLEY  BILL,  H.  R.  3020 

1.  The  employer  is  granted  new  rights  and 
powers  to  destroy  labor  and  to  substitute  in¬ 
dividual  bargaining  for  collective  bargaining 
(secs.  1,  2,  7,  8  (b),  8  (c),  8  (d),  9  (a),  9 
(c)  2,  9  (c)  3,  9  (f),  10,  203). 

2.  The  employer  is  given  the  right  to  bring 

antitrust  actions  against  his  employees,  to 
institute  criminal  prosecutions  against  them, 
to  sue  them  for  treble  damages,  and  to  obtain 
ex  parte  injunctions  without  a  hearing 
against  them  (secs.  12  (a)  (3)  (C),  12 

(c),  301).  But  the  employer’s  violation  of 
the  law  is  subject  merely  to  a  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  order  issued  after  administrative  hearing 
and  court  review  (sec.  10  (c)). 

3.  The  employer  is  granted  the  right  to 
compel  employees  to  accept  a  wage  cut 
through  forced  labor  for  indefinite  periods  of 
time  (secs.  2  (11)  (B),  2  (13),  8  (b)  (3), 
203,  204). 

4.  The  employer  receives  the  right  to  break 
strikes  caused  by  his  own  illegal  conduct 
(secs.  2  (3),  8  (b)  (3),  12  (a)  (3),  12  (c), 
301). 

5.  The  employer  is  granted  the  right  to 
obtain  injunctions  against  strikes  which  have 
been  legal  for  the  past  50  years  (secs.  2 
(13),  8  (b)  (3),  12  (a)  (3),  12  (c)). 

6.  The  employer  retains  the  right  to  bar¬ 
gain  through  an  employers’  association  but 
bargaining  through  national  unions  is  out¬ 
lawed  (secs.  2  (2) ,  2  (16)  ,9  (f)  (1) ) . 

7.  The  employer  is  granted  the  right  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  bargaining  agent  and  to  play  em¬ 
ployees  .against  each  other  (secs.  2  (11) 

(B) ,  8  (b)t  (3),  9  (d),  9  (f)  (2)). 

8.  The  erqployer  is  granted  the  right  to  sit 

at  both  sides  of  the  bargaining. table  by  es¬ 
tablishing  company  unions  (secs.  8  (a) 

(2) ,  8  (d)  (3),  9  (f)  (4).  10  (c)). 

9.  The  employih;  is  granted  the  right  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  bargaining  agent  and  to  refuse  to 
bargain  about  sucli  matters  as  health  and 
welfare  plans,  apprentice-training  programs 
and  speed-up  (secs.  2\ (11),  8  (b)  (3),  12 
(a)  (3)  (O). 

10.  The  employer  is  given  the  right  to  break 

a  strike  for  recognition  even  though  the 
union  represents  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  employees  (secs.  12  (a)  (3)  (C), 

12  (c)). 

11.  The  employer  is  given  the  right  to  out¬ 
law  and  to  crush  any  strike  by  hiring  strike¬ 
breakers  even  though  the  strike  is  caused  by 
his  own  misconduct  (secs.  2  (3),  12  (&)  (3) 

(C) ,  12(c)).  \ 

12.  The  employer  is  given  the  right  to  co¬ 
operate  with  antilabor  employers  in  order  to 
destroy  unions  (secs.  2  (13),  2  (14),  12  (a) 

(3) ). 

13.  The  employer  is  given  the  right  to 
lock-out  and  blacklist  office  clerks  if  they 
join  a  union  (secs.  2  (3) ,  2  (12) ,  12  (a)  (3) ) . 

14.  The  employer  is  given  the  right  to  in¬ 
voke  injunctions,  treble  damage  suits,  and 
criminal  penalties  against  the  employees  in 
one  department  if  they  strike  against  a  wage 
cut  In  another  department  (secs.  2  (13),  12 
(a),  (31 .  301). 

15.  The  employer  is  given  the  right  to  in¬ 
stigate  criminal  prosecutions  against  indi¬ 
viduals  who  exercise  the  right  to  picket  (secs. 
12  (a)  (1),  12  (a)  (2),  301). 

16.  Tha  employer  is  given  the  right  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  designation  of  a  bargaining  agent 
for  a  period  of  years  (secs.  3,  9  (c)  (3),  10 
(f))-, 

17.  Spies  may  be  planted  in  the  union 
ranks  by  the  employer  and  the  union  is 
powerless  to  expel  them  (secs.  8  (d)  (4),  10). 

18.  The  employer  is  given  the  right  to 
grant  or  deny  union  security  as  he  wishes; 
he  k  not  required  even  to  discuss  it  with  the 
union  and  he  may  crush  a  strike  or  a  threat 
of  strike  to  obtain  it  (secs.  2  (11),  8  (b)  (3), 
8  (d)  (4),  9  (g),  12  (a)  (3)  (C),301. 


19.  The  employer  is  given  the  right  to / 
crush  any  strike  when  a  collective-bargain/ 
ing  contract  exists  even  if  the  strike  is  caused 
by  an  issue  not  covered  by  the  contract  (sfecs. 

2  (11)  (A),  8  (b)  (3),  12  (a)  (3)  (C)  301). 

20.  The  employer  is  given  the  power  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  Government  a  death 'warrant 
for  the  union  of  his  employees  (secs.  8  (b), 

8  (c),  9  (f),  10  (a),  10  (c),  12  (dj). 

It  does  not,  however,  require  even  ma¬ 
ture  reflection  to  realize  that  these  pro¬ 
posals  are  deliberately  designed  to  wreck 
the  living  standards  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Under  the  false  guise  of  correcting 
labor  abuses  this  bill  is  designed  to  so 
weaken,  as  in  effect  to  repeal,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act.  By  making 
practically  all  strikes  unlawful  it  repeals 
the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  signed  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Hoover.  By  removing  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Clayton  Act  from  practically 
all  trade  union  activity,  it  makes  trade 
unions  and  their  members  subject  to  suits 
for  treble  damages  under  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  of  1890.  It  revives  the  com¬ 
mon  law  doctrine  of  conspiracy  against 
workers  who  band  together  to  protect 
their  living  standards  and  thereby  throws 
the  law  back  to  where  it  was  in  England 
in  the  late  1700’s.  The  bill  does  not 
merely  wipe  out  the  gains  of  labor  in  the 
past  14  years,  it  turns  the  clock  of  his¬ 
tory  back  at  least  a  century  and  a  half 
and  eliminates  safeguards  and  protec¬ 
tions  which  both  Repblican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congresses  have  sponsored  for 
generations. 

The  proponents  of  this  devestating 
measure  strike  out  at  alleged  abuses  in 
all  directions.  But  they  are  not  content 
to  merely  prohibit  jurisdictional  strikes 
or  disputes;  they,  instead,  would  wholly 
destroy  labor’s  right  to  strike  at  all,  as 
an  organizational  weapon.  They  are 
not  satisfied  to  distinguish  between  justi¬ 
fied  and  unjustified  conduct  on  the  part 
of  labor  unions;  they  just  ban  or  wholly 
destroy  activities  of  labor  that  have 
heretofore  been  legal  or  justified. 

A  nonpartisan  policy  toward  labor 
legislation  would  have  seen  labor  abuses 
corrected  by  legislation  unanimously 
supported  by  the  Congress,  not  the 
.  emasculation  of  the  rights  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people.  At  this  very  moment  a  bi¬ 
partisan  bloc  in  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  has  given  notice  to  the  world  that 
they  cannot  and  will  not  accept  the  un¬ 
warranted  legislation  incorporated  in 
H.  R.  3020,  and  are  presently  writing 
their  own.  bill  more  closely  approximat¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  the  fields 
of  domestic  labor  legislation.  When  a 
political  body  such  as  the  United  States 
Senate,  controlled  by  the  same  party  as 
controls  the  House  committee  that  cre¬ 
ated  the  present  bill,  cannot  swallow  the 
legislation  at  hand,  I  ask  you  whether 
or  not  such  legislation's  worthy  of  the 
support  of  any  fair-minded  citizen,  much 
less  a  sworn  representative  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  I  will  readily  support  any  legis¬ 
lation  that  will  correct  the  abuses  of 
labor,  but  no  such  bill  should  be  used 
to  mask  the  true  objective  of  the  present 
proponents,  namely  destruction  of  all 
of  the  rights  of  labor  and  a  return  to 
medieval  practices. 
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War  or  Peace  in  Europe? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Camden  News  of  Camden,  Ark.: 

v  WILL  IT  BE  WAR  OR  PEACE? 

Will  events  in  Europe  lead  to  war  or  peace? 
At  Moscow  a  most  important  conference  is 
being  held  by  foreign  ministers  of  the  four 
great  powers  In  the  world.  In  Washington 
President  Truman  has  just  asked  Congress  for 
$400,000,000  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey.  In 
China  there  is  civil  war.  There  is  unrest 
In  many  areas.  History  is  repeating  itself, 
and  there  are  many  similarities  between 
present  events  and  those  leading  up  to 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  Whether  you  want  to 
believe  it  or  not,  the  United  States  is  facing 
its  most  critical  period  in  all  its  history. 
That  includes  the  perilous  days  immediately 
after  the  Jap  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
when  few  Americans  realized  how  badly  we 
were  hurt.  Now  after  the  war  is  over  and 
all  the  facts  have  been  published,  Ameri¬ 
cans  now  realize  that  we  had  no  Pacific 
Fleet  and  little  defense  the  first  few  months 
after  that  attack.  But  we  rallied  quickly. 

Today  most  Americans  are  more  interested 
in  getting  a  new  automobile,  or  more  sugar 
than  in  world  affairs.  The  News  wants  to 
wake  you  up  about  the  dangerous  situation 
and  the  nearness  we  are  to  war  again.  For¬ 
get  a  little  about  your  personal  pleasures 
and  wants  and  think  about  your  country  and 
its  future.  Without  a  safe  nation,  all  the 
autos,  all  the  sugar,  and  all  the  worldly  goods 
won’t  help  you  much.  It  will  be  too  late 
then.  Americans  always  are  too  prone  to 
wait  until  the  fight  starts  to  get  worked  up. 
This  time  let  us  stop  the  fight  before  it 
starts.  How?  That  Is  the  problem.  Start 
thinking  about  the  President’s  plea.  Greece 
today  is  the  Manchuria  before  World  War  II. 
Turkey  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  Ethiopian  sit¬ 
uation  and  China  today  is  the  Spain  of  pre- 
World  War  H  days. 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not  Russia  is  crowd¬ 
ing  the  United  States  hard.  The  Reds  are 
playing  their  cards  close  to  the  vest  and  they 
have  a  huge  standing  army,  lots  of  tanks,  and 
the  world’s  largest  air  force.  That  armed 
force  is  trained  to  the  minute.  The  Soviet 
has  not  demobilized.  It  has  armed  men  sta¬ 
tioned  all  over  its  domain  and  on  borders 
ready  to  spring  into  action,  be  it  Greece  or 
China  or  Turkey. 

America  must  give  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  now.  But  we  must  have  some  strings 
attached  to  it.  We  must  not  be  the  tail 
to  the  British  kite  any  longer.  The  British 
Empire  is  no  more.  Great  Britain  is  great 
in  name  only.  It  is  bankrupt  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  second-rate  power.  World  War  II 
was  the  finishing  blow  to  this  once  mighty 
nation.  Whenever  a  country  as  haughty  and 
as  proud  as  Britain  comes  to  the  United 
State  or  any  other  nation  begging,  you  know 
it  must  be  in  dire  straits.  It  has  done  that. 
The  British  have  informed  this  Government 
that  it  cannot  meet  its  financial  commit¬ 
ments  j*ny  more.  It  is  broke.  It  took  a  lot 
of  courage  for  the  British  to  do  that.  We 
do  not  admire  everything  the  British  do. 
They  have  gotten  under  our  skin  a  lot,  but 
one  thing  we  do  know— the  British  have 
saved  our  hides  many  times  by  playing  world 
policeman  and  patrolling  the  sea  lanes.  Now 
the  British  are  done.  They  cannot  protect 


us  any  more.  It  is  either  the  United  States 
or  the  Russians.  We  are  the  only  two  great 
powers  left.  France  is  a  weakling.  China 
is  beset  by  civil  strife.  We  have  no  other 
allies  save  the  stanch  South  American 
friends,  but  they  look  to  us  and  they  have 
no  large  armies  or  navies.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  United  States,  on  one  hand,  against  a 
Russian-controlled  Europe  and  China,  unless 
we  step  in  now  and  try  to  save  the  pieces. 

Secretary  Marshall  is  the  best  man  for  the 
job  now,  but  he  can’t  bluff  forever.  The 
Reds  know  the  condition  of  our  armed  forces. 
He  can  stall  and  he  can  talk  tough,  but  he 
must  have  something  to  back  him  up. 

We  must  step  into  Greece  and  aid  that 
gallant  nation  to  save  itself  from  the  Reds 
and  also  the  old  imperialistic  British  plan. 
We  must  help  the  Turks  stave  off  the  Red 
thrust  at  the  Dardanelles  and  our  vital  oil 
pipe  lines.  Oil  is  the  key  to  all  wars  and  also 
the  key  to  peace. 

Camden  and  Ouachita  County  people,  the 
News  asks  you  to  start  thinking  about  this 
problem.  Then  do  a  lot  of  praying  about  it. 
Ask  God  for  divine  help  and  guidance.  Pray 
for  this  country  now.  Our  leaders  need  help, 
and  need  it  badly.  Write  your  Congressman 
and  Senators  and  let  them  know  you  are 
thinking  about  this  crisis.  If  we  go  into 
Greece  and  help  Turkey,  we  are  in  there  for 
keeps.  It  may  stop  a  war.  It  may  not.  But 
we  can’t  sit  back  and  let  the  Russians  gobble 
up  everything,  for  that  means  war  most  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  then  it  will  be  the  United  States 
alone  against  most  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Think  this  over  and  do  not  let  the  myth 
of  peace  blind  you  to  the  cruel  facts  that  are 
staring  us  in  the  face. 

Will  it  be  war  or  peace? 


Radio  Address  to  My  Constituents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  radio  address  made  by  me  over 
Station  WNBF  on  April  12,  1947: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
Congressional  district,  the  housing  situation 
seems  to  be  well  in  hand  in  Binghamton 
with  the  Governor  offering  to  use  executive 
authority  in  handling  it  when  bureaucratic 
officials  in  Washington  definitely  bungled  it. 

If  the  provisions  of  the  veterans’  housing 
bill,  passed  in  the  last  Congress  and  which 
I  helped  through  with  my  vote  and  support, 
had  been  carried  out  the  way  we  in  Congress 
intended.  Veterans  would  now  have  all  the 
houses  they  need,  and  more,  too. 

The  tragedy  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  see 
agitators  and  fakers  try  to  grab  the  spot¬ 
light  by  criticizing,  yet  offering  no  solution 
themselves. 

If  you  attack  a  man  for  proposing  some¬ 
thing,  you  must  suggest  an  alternative  plan 
or  you  are  all  wet.  The  big  talkers  who  at¬ 
tack  me  when  I  try  to  help  the  veteran  either 
don’t  know  enough  to  forward  a  plan  of 
their  own,  or  they  are  just  knockers.  In  any 
event,  they  ought  to  crawl  in  their  rugs  and 
give  up. 

I  am  sure  Governor  Dewey  will  remedy  the 
housing  shortage  with  action.  New  York 
State  has  made  a  success  of  housing  the  vet¬ 
eran  and  should  assure  an  immediate  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  lack  of  facilities  in  our  com¬ 
munity. 


While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  housing, 
let  me  say  to  you  veterans  that  I  stand  ready 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  you.  I  urge 
you  to  write  me,  not  only  about  housing  but 
about  any  and  all  matters  with  which  I  can 
help  you. 

Remember,  action  is  what  counts,  not  so¬ 
phisticated  talk.  I  am  here  in  Washington  to 
serve  you.  Therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me  when  you  need  help.  I  have  aided 
others,  why  not  you? 

A  few  days  ago  I  made  a  speech  on  the 
House  floor  and  my  words  to  the  Congress 
are  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  privilege  any 
man  can  possibly  enjoy  is  to  be  an  Ameri- 
'  can.  This  privilege  was  given  us  all  by  our 
founding  fathers  when  they  wrote  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

“Today,  Americanism  is  being  challenged, 
not  only,  here,  but  in  many  places  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Other  isms  are  defying  and 
defiling  our  conception  of  government  and 
flaunting  the  sacred  folds  of  our  American 
flag. 

“The  call  to  stand  fast  against  the  forces 
which  would  destroy  our  country  has  been 
sounded  by  the  President  and  other  national 
leaders.  They  would  have  us  adopt  a  strong 
policy  of  striking  back  at  the  enemies  of 
representative  government. 

“Today  a  token  force,  symbolic  of  armed 
preparedness,  will  march  up  Constitution 
Avenue  and  around  the  Capitol.  This  will 
not  be  as  impressive  as  in  war  years.  There 
will  not  be  the  great  numbers  of  men  or 
mobile  weapons. 

“All  of  which  brings  us  to  ask  ourselves 
how  well  equipped  are  we  to  back  up  the 
demands  our  State  Department  is  making 
in  international  councils?  Will  we  be  called 
upon  to  defend  the  diplomatic  positions  we 
are  taking  on  far-flung  territory  and  issues 
on  every  continent  and  ocean? 

“We  must  preserve  Americanism  at  all 
costs.  It  is  our  definition  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  and  we  believe  is  our  greatest  hope 
today  in  a  troubled  and  preplexed  world. 

“But  if  we  expect  to  preserve  this  way  of 
life,  we  must  be  able  to  answer  the  question 
I  asked,  How  well  prepared  are  we,  and  how 
does  our  power  compare  with  other  great 
powers,  some  of  whom  may  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  us  on  the  subject  of  Americanism. 
We  owe  it  to  the  Americans  we  represent  to 
keep  this  Nation  strong  so  that  we  may  all 
be  secure  and  our  future  starry  and  bright.” 

Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS' 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  therein  the  very  able  and 
thoughtful  statement  by  Mr.  William  C. 
Ross,  a  successful  businessman  of  many 
years  experience  and  a  resident  of  my 
home  city  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Ross  emphasizes  the  fact  that  pu¬ 
nitive,  excessive,  and  confiscatory  taxes 
injure  not  only  the  taxpayer  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  thereto  injure  thousands  of  work¬ 
ing  men  and  working  women  who  are  de¬ 
prived  of  jobs  by  diverting  private  cap¬ 
ital  from  investment  in  productive  in¬ 
dustry  into  the  hands  of  profligate  bu¬ 
reaucrats. 
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Serred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
orkthe  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOPE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.  R.  .1237.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  market¬ 
ing  of  Economic  poisons  and  devices,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  313).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
.  Whole  House  on  the  State- of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EATON:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs.  H.  R.  2616.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  314).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VURSELL:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.  R.  966.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  14  of  the  Veterans’  Pref¬ 
erence  Act  of  June  27,  1944  (68  Stat.  387); 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  315).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORTON:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.  R.  1203.  A  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  compensation  to  persons  performing  the 
duties  of  postmasters  at  post  offices  of  the 
fourth  class  during  annual  and  sick  leave  of 
the  postmasters;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
316) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  GRAHAM:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  1742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Lomas;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
307) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

H.  R.  3208.  A  bill  to  permit  the  use  of  ap¬ 
propriations  of  the  National  Capital  Hous¬ 
ing  Authority  for  the  maintenance  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  buildings  and  grounds  used  for  nur¬ 
series  and  nursery  schools  established  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  projects  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  such  Authority;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 

H.  R.  3209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  persons 
or  their  legal  heirs  or  administrators  against 
whom  suits  have  been  brought  or  assess¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Price  Administrator 
under  the  provisions  of  section  205  (a)  of 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942, 
approved  January  30,  1942  (56  Stat.  23),  and 
who  have  paid  the  United  States  Government 
treble  penalty  as  provided  therein;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

H.  R.  3210.  A  bill  to  reduce  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  by  providing  for  the  care  and 
prompt  return  home  of  run-away,  transient, 
or  vagrant  children  of  juvenile  age,  going 
from  one  State  to  another  without  proper 
legal  consent,  through  the  use  of  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  aid  to  dependent  children, 


under  certain  conditions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOFFMAN: 

H.  R.  3211.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  certain 
acts  in  connection  with  picketing  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  COLE  of  New  York: 

H.  R.  3212.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8360  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 

H.  R.  3213.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  who  were  prisoners 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROBSION: 

H.  R.  3214.  A  bill  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  into  law  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  entitled  “Judicial  Code  and  Judiciary”; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York: 

H.  R.  3216.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  and  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Navy,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  COLE  of  New  York: 

H.  R.  3216.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination  and  survey  of  the  upper 
Susquehanna  River  watershed  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  for  run-off  and  water-flow 
retardation,  and  soil-erosion  prevention;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 

H.R.  3217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  WELCH: 

H.  R.  3218.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  emer¬ 
gency  fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  assure  the  continuous  operation  of  its 
irrigation  and  power  systems;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  D0NDERO: 

H.  R.  3219.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator  or  officials  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Works  Agency  duly  authorized  by  him  to 
appoint  special  policemen  for  duty  upon  Fed¬ 
eral  property  under  the  jurisdiction  - of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.  R.  3220.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  funds  to  assist  the  States  in  more 
nearly  equalizing  educational  opportunities 
among  and  within  the  States  by  establishing 
a  national  floor  under  current  educational 
expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance  at  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  by  assistance  to  nonpublic  tax- 
exempt  schools  of  secondary  grade  or  less 
for  necessary  transportation  of  pupils,  school 
health  examinations  and  related  school 
health  services,  and  purchase  of  nonreligious 
instructional  supplies  and  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  books;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAVENNER: 

H.  R.  3221.  A  bill  to  declare  Parsees  as 
persons  of  white  race;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.  R.  3222.  A  bill  relating  to  actions 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
enforce  civil  liability,  under  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  on  account  of  over¬ 
charges  in  the  sale  of  commodities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana: 

H.  J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  a  special  series  of  stamps  com¬ 


memorative  of  the  two  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.  J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  author¬ 
ize  the  coinage  of  50-cent  pieces  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  jCurrency. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memo¬ 
rials  were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  memorializ¬ 
ing  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  ratify  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  the  present  granting  of  extensions 
of  leases  for  a  term  to  expire  March  31,  1967, 
to  the  present  lessees  at  the  original  rentals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  memorializing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  national  cemetery  at  Birch 
Coulee  Battlefield,  in  Renville  County, 
Minn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COUDERT: 

H.  R.  3223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Arethas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

H.  R.  3224.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  cancel¬ 
lation  of  deportation  proceedings  in  the  case 
of  Frank  Durante  and  wife,  Maria  Durante, 
and  two  children,  namely,  Paul  Durante  and 
Patsy  Durante;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH  (by  request) : 

H.  R.  3225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Pechnik;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

H.  R.,3226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
M.  Bates;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

378.  By  Mrs.  NORTON:  Petition  of  New 
Jersey  State  Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Asso¬ 
ciation,  urging  the  enactment  of  S.  715,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amendde,  to  provide 
annuities  for  investigatory  personnel  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  who  have 
rendered  at  least  20  years  of  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

379.  By  Mr.  LYNCH:  Petition  of  Bronx 
Zionist  region,  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  New  York,  N.  Y„  urging  immediate  large- 
scale  Jewish  Immigration  into  Palestine;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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80th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 

1st  Session  'I  1  No.  314 


ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 


April  25,  1947. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Eaton,  from  the  Committee  oil  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  2616] 


The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(II.  R.  2616)  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and 
recommend  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
survive  as  free  and  independent  nations.  These  two  countries  have 
been,  and  are,  subject  to  unusual  pressures  which  threaten  the  peace¬ 
ful  existence  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  peoples  and  their  right  to  main¬ 
tain  their  freedom  and  their  national  integrity.  This  bill  recognizes 
our  concern  and  our  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  which 
caused  us  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  constitutes  an  affirmative  promotion  of  peace  and  is 
based  on  our  belief  that  the  foundations  of  international  peace  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States  are  jeopardized  whenever  totalitarian 
regimes  are  imposed  on  free  peoples,  whether  by  direct  or  indirect 
aggression. 

SITUATION  IN  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Greece 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  said  (p.  7  of  the  hearings)  that — 

The  general  situation  in  Greece  has  been  known  to  the  Department  for  the  last 
20  years.  It  is  nothing  new,  so  far  as  the  situation  in  Greece  is  concerned.  What 
is  new  about  it  is  that  we  were  informed  by  the  British  Government  on  the  24th 
of  February,  in  a  note  dated  February  21,  that  they  would  have  to  discontinue 
their  financial  aid  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  of  theirs,  which  is  March  31. 

There  have  also  been  some  critical  new  developments  in  Greece  which  are  new 
since  Mr.  Porter’s  arrival  there  (January  18,  1947) .  Those  are  matters  of  detail. 

*  *  *  we  have  *  *  *  a  letter  from  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,, 

of  the  26th  of  December,  in  which  he  points  out  the  growing  crisis  in  Greece. 

We  have  known  that  this  crisis  has  been  coming  on  for,  of  course,  some  time. 
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Any  observer  of  Greek  conditions  knew  that  and  that  was  why  we  sent  Mr. 
Porter  to  Greece. 

The  Greek  Government  on  March  3,  1947,  sent  the  United  States 
an  urgent  appeal  for  financial,  economic,  and  expert  assistance.  This 
appeal  followed  notes  received  by  our  Government  on  February  24, 
1947,  from  the  British  Government,  notifying  us  that  it  could  no 
longer  provide  the  aid  it  had  been  giving  or  had  planned  to  give 
Greece. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  also  testified  (p.  2  of  the  hear¬ 
ings)  that — - 

Greece’s  difficulties  are  not  new.  But  they  have  become  acute  as  a  result  of 
special  circumstances. 

Long  before  the  war  Greece  had  a  hard  time  making  ends  meet.  Her  poverty 
of  natural  resources  is  so  great  that  she  has  always  needed  more  imports  than 
she  could  pay  for  with  exports.  Only  by  hand-to-mouth  contriving  has  she 
been  able  to  maintain  a  precarious  balance  in  her  international  economic  position. 
In  the  past  much  of  her  export  trade  naturally  went  to  central  European 
markets,  particularly  to  Germany;  during  the  thirties  she  was  forced  into  closer 
dependence  on  Germany  through  clearing  agreements  and  other  instruments  of 
Nazi  economic  warfare. 

And  then  came  the  Italian  invasion,  the  German  invasion,  4  years  of  cruel 
enemy  occupation,  and  the  scorching  of  her  earth  by  the  retreating  enemy. 
Perhaps  no  other  country  in  the  world  has  suffered  greater  destruction  of  its 
physical  resources  than  Greece. 

The  ravages  of  war  left  Greece  in  a  catastrophic  economic  condition. 
Her  ability  to  produce,  either  for  home  consumption  or  for  export,  had 
been  seriously  impaired  and  her  entire  fiscal  system  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  Greek  civil  service  and  administrative  system  had 
been  “gravely  impaired  through  starvation  and  by  death,  and  under¬ 
mined  by  infiltration  of  undesirable  elements,  demoralized  by  infiltra¬ 
tion  and  the  resultant  scramble  for  existence.”  (Statement  by 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  p.  2  of  the  hearings.) 

During  the  war,  the  Allies  helped  to  organize  and  equip  many 
thousands  of  Greeks,  who  fought  valiantly  and  incessantly  against 
the  common  enemy. 

In  the  course  of  the  struggle,  at  the  request  of  the  Allied  High 
Command,  the  Greeks  themselves  demolished  many  of  their  public 
works  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  common  foe.  Most  of  these  resistance 
bands  disbanded  after  the  war.  However,  Communist  leaders  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  control  of  a  number  of  bands,  and  have  contributed 
to  the  disorder  and  economic  disruption  by  their  marauding  raids  on 
the  civilian  population.  These  armed  bands  receive  support  from  the 
small  but  well-organized  Greek  Communist  Party  and  its  affiliates. 
The  Greek  Government  has  charged  before  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  that  these  insurgents  receive  supplies  and  training 
from  neighboring  countries.  A  commission  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  has  been  investigating 
these  charges. 

Before  the  war,  a  few  bandits  existed  in  the  mountainous  sections  of 
Greece,  but  they  never  attacked  the  Government  and  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  serious  menace.  At  the  present  time,  the  bandits  are  sub¬ 
versive  tools  in  the  hands  of  an  international  body  which  is  tre¬ 
mendously  strong,  strong  not  only  in  arms  and  money,  but  in 
propaganda  activities  all  over  the  world  to  keep  world  opinion  from 
getting  an  accurate  picture  of  the  facts. 
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Turkey 

The  situation  in  Turkey  differs  substantially,  but  she  has  found  it 
necessary  during  recent  months  to  apply  to  the  United  States  for 
'  financial  aid,  and  her  needs  have  been  increased  by  the  withdrawal 
of  British  assistance. 

During  his  testimony  before  the  committee,  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  said: 

The  Turkish  Army  has  been  mobilized  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
and  this  has  put  a  severe  strain  upon  the  national  economy.  During  the  war 
Turkey  received  substantial  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States' 
which  helped  her  to  carry  this  load. 

Today,  the  Turkish  economy  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  the  full  load  required 
for  its  national  defense  and  at  the  same  time  proceed  with  that  economic  develop¬ 
ment  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  country  in  sound  condition.  With  some  help 
from  the  United  States,  and  further  assistance  which  Turkey  may  be  able  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  United  Nations  financial  organs,  Turkey  should  be  in  a  position  to 
continue  the  development  of  her  own  resources  and  increase  her  productivity, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  her  national  defenses  at  a  level  necessary  to 
i  protect  her  freedom  and  independence. 

Turkey  is  being  subjected  to  severe  external  pressure  which  has 
forced  her  to  maintain  large  armed  forces  for  defense  purposes.  This 
pressure  includes  repeated  demands  for  the  separation  of  certain 
portions  of  eastern  Turkey  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  demands 
for  bases  which  would  virtually  give  Russia  military  control  of  the 
Dardanelles.  The  collapse  and  subjugation  of  Turkey  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  highest  military  experts,  almost  inevitably  follow,  and 
would  involve  the  speedy  collapse  and  subjugation  of  the  entire 
Middle  East.  This  would  greatly  compromise  the  strategic  position 
of  the  United  States  and  aggravate  the  danger  to  world  peace. 

AMOUNT  AND  KIND  OF  ASSISTANCE  PROPOSED  ^ 

This  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000 
and  authorizes  the  President  “when  he  deems  it  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States”  to  extend  financial  and  other  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  “upon  request  of  their  governments.”  Such  assistance  may 
take  the  following  forms:  (1)  Financial  aid  such  as  loans,  grants,  and 
credits:  (2t  detail  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
Government;  (3)  a  limited  number  of  military  personnel  in  an  advisory 
capacity  Only;  (4)  articles,  services,  and  information;  and  (5)  instruc¬ 
tion  and  training  of  personnel  in  these  two  countries. 

Greece 

It  is  planned  to  make  $150,000,000  available  to  Greece  for  arms, 
ammunition,  rations,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  and  equipment  for 
the  Greek  armed  forces  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1948.  This 
sum,  it  is  estimated,  would  permit  the  Greek  Army  to  maintain  oper¬ 
ations  against  the  Communist-led  armed  bands  during  1947  and  to 
maintain  forces  thereafter  of  sufficient  strength  to  maintain  order. 

An  additional  $150,, 000, 000  is  intended  for  civilian  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  in  Greece.  Of  this  sum,  $20,000,000  would  be 
spent  for  agricultural  rehabilitation.  UNRRA  has  sent  some  live¬ 
stock,  farm  machinery,  food-processing  equipment,  etc.,  but  Greece 
is  in  urgent  need  of  additional  assistance  for  these  purposes  and  for 
repairs  equipment  and  fishing  equipment  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
increase  her  agricultural  output  for  domestic  consumption  and  tor 
foreign-exchange  producing  exports. 
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The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Mr.  Clayton, 
testified  (pp.  66,  67,  and  68  of  the  hearings)  that  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000  for  agricultural  rehabilitation,  $50,000,000 
would  be  spent  for  reconstruction  and  $80,000,000  for  consumer  goods. 
The  break-down  of  the  $50,000,000  for  reconstruction  would  be  $10,- 
000,000  for  roads,  $11,000,000  for  railroads,  $3,000,000  for  the  ports, 
$5,000,000  for  public  utilities  and  communications,  $8,000,000  for 
reclamation  and  irrigation,  $6,000,000  for  industry,  $2,000,000  for 
mines,  and  $5,000,000  for  housing. 

High  priority  is  also  to  be  given  to  restoration  of  electric  utilities 
and  communications  systems.  In  order  to  prevent  loss  of  agricultural 
output  and  further  deterioration,  the  various  flood-control,  irrigation, 
and  water-control  projects  also  require  restoration  as  promptly  as 
possible.  The  Nazis  removed  or  wantonly  destroyed  much  industrial 
equipment  which  must  be  replaced.  A  wide  variety  of  supplies  and 
equipment,  together  with  technical  services,  will  be  required  to  restore 
Greek  production  to  prewar  levels. 

Turkey 

The  sum  of  $100,000,000  is  recommended  to  be  expended  for  pur¬ 
poses  which  will  contribute  to  the  security  of  Turkey.  No  part  of 
this  amount  would  be  for  normal  civilian  supply  purposes.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Mr.  Clayton,  testified  (p.  68 
of  the  hearings)  that: 

*  *  *  the  latest  information  available  indicates  that  Turkey  has  sufficient 

resources  to  finance  the  essential  requirements  of  her  civilian  economy.  It  also 
appears  that  Turkey  should  in  due  time  be  able  to  procure  through  existing  credit 
channels  part  of  the  additional  resources  required  for  a  program  of  general  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  However,  Turkey  urgently  needs  military  and  other  capital 
equipment  which  she  herself  cannot  at  present  procure  without  seriously  impair¬ 
ing  her  general  economic  position.  The  necessity  for  assisting  Turkey  in  bearing 
the  burdens  of  her  military  defense  is  very  real  and  an  immediate  beginning  should 
be  made. 

Included  in  the  assistance  proposed  for  Turkey  would  be  equipment 
for  her  armed  forces,  and  funds  for  related  projects  of  military  sig¬ 
nificance.  To  the  extent  that  further  studies  may  indicate  desirable, 
these  may  include  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Turkish  railway  system. 

KIND  OF  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROPOSED 

Combat  forces  are  not  to  be  sent  to  Greece  or  Turkey.  The  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  provided  in  the  bill  is  to  consist  only  of  arms  and  other 
supplies  for  the  armed  forces  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  These  supplies 
are  to  be  provided  on  the  basis  of  investigations  and  recommendations 
by  small  military  missions  sent  out  by  the  United  States  in  an  advisory 
capacity  only.  Testimony  of  Government  witnesses  indicates  that 
the  military  mission  to  Greece  would  probably  not  exceed  40  and  the 
naval  mission  would  probably  be  less  than  30.  In  the  case  of  Turkey 
it  is  expected  that  the  missions  would  not  be  larger.  Additional 
information  is  contained  in  this  report  under  the  heading  “Amount 
and  kind  of  assistance  proposed.”. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

On  March  12,  1947,  the  President  appeared  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  and  delivered  the  follow¬ 
ing  message  recommending  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States: 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  which  confronts  the  world  today  necessitates  my 
appearance  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  foreign  policy  and  the  national  security  of  this  country  are  involved. 

One  aspect  of  the  present  situation,  which  I  wish  to  present  to  you  at  this  time 
for  your  consideration  and  decision  concerns  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  United  States  has  received  from  the  Greek  Government  an  urgent  appeal 
for  financial  and  economic  assistance.  Preliminary  reports  from  the  American 
Economic  Mission  now  in  Greece  and  reports  from  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Greece  corroborate  the  statement  of  the  Greek  Government  that  assistance  is 
imperative  if  Greece  is  to  survive  as  a  free  nation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  and  the  Congress  wish  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  appeal  of  the  Greek  Government. 

Greece  is  not  a  rich  country.  Lack  of  sufficient  natural  resources  has  always 
forced  the  Greek  people  to  work  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Since  1940,  this 
industrious  and  peace-loving  country  has  suffered  invasion,  4  years  of  cruel  enemy 
occupation,  and  bitter  internal  strife. 

When  forces  of  liberation  entered  Greece  they  found  that  the  retreating  Germans 
had  destroyed  virtually  all  the  railways,  roads,  port  facilities,  communications, 
and  merchant  marine.  More  than  a  thousand  villages  had  been  burned.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  children  were  tubercular.  Livestock,  poultry,  and  draft  animals 
had  almost  disappeared.  Inflation  had  wiped  out  practically  all  savings. 

As  a  result  of  these  tragic  conditions,  a  militant  minority,  exploiting  human 
want  and  misery,  was  able  to  create  political  chaos  which,  until  now,  has  made 
economic  recovery  impossible. 

Greece  is  today  without  funds  to  finance  the  importation  of  those  goods  which 
are  essential  to  bare  subsistence.  Under  these  cirumstances,  the  people  of  Greece 
cannot  make  progress  in  solving  their  problems  of  reconstruction.  Greece  is  in 
desperate  need  of  financial  and  economic  assistance  to  enable  it  to  resume  pur¬ 
chases  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  seeds.  These  are  indispensable  for  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  its  people  and  are  obtainable  only  from  abroad.  Greece  must  have 
help  to  import  the  goods  necessary  to  restore  internal  order  and  security  so 
essential  for  economic  and  political  recovery. 

The  Greek  Government  has  also  asked  for  the  assistance  of  experienced  Ameri¬ 
can  administrators,  economists,  and  technicians  to  insure  that  the  financial  and 
other  aid  given  to  Greece  shall  be  used  effectively  in  creating  a  stable  and  self- 
sustaining  economy  and  in  improving  its  public  administration. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Greek  state  is  today  threatened  by  the  terrorist 
activities  of  several  thousand  armed  men,  led  by  Communists,  who  defy  the 
Government’s  authority  at  a  number  of  points,  particularly  along  the  northern 
boundaries.  A  Commission  appointed  by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
is  at  present  investigating  disturbed  conditions  in  northern  Greece,  and  alleged 
border  violations  along  the  frontier  between  Greece  on  the  one  hand,  and  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  the  Greek  Government  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  The 
Greek  Army  is  small  and  poorly  equipped.  It  needs  supplies  and  equipment  if 
it  is  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Government  throughout  Greek  territory. 

Greece  must  have  assistance  if  it  is  to  become  a  self-supporting  and  self-respect¬ 
ing  democracy. 

The  United  States  must  supply  that  assistance.  We  have  already  extended  to 
Greece  certain  types  of  relief  and  economic  aid,  but  these  are  inadequate. 

There  is  no  other  country  to  which  democratic  Greece  can  turn. 

No  other  nation  is  willing  and  able  to  provide  the  necessary  support  for  -a 
democratic  Greek  Government. 

The  British  Government,  which  has  been  helping  Greece,  can  give  no  further 
financial  or  economic  aid  after  March  31.  Great  Britain  finds  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  reducing  or  liquidating  its  commitments  in  several  parts  of  the  world, 
including  Greece. 
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We  have  considered  how  the  United  Nations  might  assist  in  this  crisis.  But  the 
situation  is  an  urgent  one  requiring  immediate  action,  and  the  United  Nations 
and  its  related  organizations  are  not  in  a  position  to  extend  help  of  the  kind  that  is 
required. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Greek  Government  has  asked  for  our  aid  in 
utilizing  effectively  the  financial  and  other  assistance  we  may  give  to  Greece,  and 
in  improving  its  public  administration.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
supervise  the  use  of  any  funds  made  available  to  Greece,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  dollar  spent  will  count  toward  making  Greece  self-supporting,  and  will  help 
to  build  an  economy  in  which  a  healthy  democracy  can  flourish. 

No  government  is  perfect.  One  of  the  chief  virtues  of  a  democracy,  however, 
is  that  its  defects  are  always  visible  and  under  democratic  processes  can  be 
pointed  out  and  corrected.  The  government  of  Greece  is  not  perfect.  Never¬ 
theless  it  represents  85  percent  of  the  members  of  the  Greek  Parliament  who  were 
chosen  in  an  election  last  year.  Foreign  observers,  including  692  Americans, 
considered  this  election  to  be  a  fair  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Greek  people. 

The  Greek  Government  has  been  operating  in  an  atmosphere  of  chaos  and 
extremism.  It  has  made  mistakes.  The  extension  of  aid  by  this  country  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  condones  everything  that  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  has  done  or  will  do.  We  have  condemned  in  the  past,  and  we  condemn 
now,  extremist  measures  of  the  right  or  the  left.  We  have  in  the  past  advised 
tolerance,  and  we  advise  tolerance  now. 

Greece’s  neighbor,  Turkey,  also  deserves  our  attention. 

The  future  of  Turkey  as  an  independent  and  economically  sound  state  is  clearly 
no  less  important  to  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world  than  the  future  of 
Greece.  The  circumstances  in  which  Turkey  finds  itself  today  are  considerably 
different  from  those  of  Greece.  Turkey  has  been  spared  the  disasters  that  have 
beset  Greece;  and,  during  the  war,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  furnished 
Turkey  with  material  aid.  Nevertheless,  Turkey  now  needs  our  support. 

Since  the  war  Turkey  has  sought  financial  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  modernization  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  national  integrity. 

That  integrity  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  British  Government  has  informed  us  that,  owing  to  its  own  difficulties,  it 
can  no  longer  extend  financial  or  economic  aid  to  Turkey. 

As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  if  Turkey  is  to  have  the  assistance  it  needs,  the  United 
States  must  supply  it.  We  are  the  only  country  able  to  provide  that  help. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  broad  implications  involved  if  the  United  States  extends 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  I  shall  discuss  these  implications  with  you 
at  this  time. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  the 
creation  of  conditions  in  which  we  and  other  nations  will  be  able  to  work  out  a 
way  of  life  free  from  coercion.  This  was  a  fundamental  issue  in  the  war  with 
Germany  and  Japan.  Our  victory  was  won  over  countries  which  sought  to  impose 
their  will,  and  their  way  of  life,  upon  other  nations. 

To  insure  the  peaceful  development  of  nations,  free  from  coercion,  the  United 
States  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  establishing  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Nations  is  designed  to  make  possible  lasting  freedom  and  independence  for 
all  its  members.  We  shall  not  realize  our  objectives,  however,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  help  free  peoples  to  maintain  their  free  institutions  and  their  national 
integrity  against  aggressive  movements  that  seek  to  impose  upon  them  totalitarian 
regimes.  This  is  no  more  than  a  frank  recognition  that  totalitarian  regimes  im¬ 
posed  on  free  peoples,  by  direct  or  indirect  aggression,  undermine  the  foundations 
of  international  peace  and  hence  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  peoples  of  a  number  of  countries  of  the  world  have  recently  had  totalitarian 
regimes  forced  upon  them  against  their  will.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  made  frequent  protests  against  coercion  and  intimidation,  in  violation 
of  the  Yalta  agreement,  in  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  I  must  also  state 
that  in  a  number  of  other  countries  there  have  been  similar  developments. 

At  the  present  moment  in  world  history  nearly  every  nation  must  choose 
between  alternative  ways  of  life.  The  choice  is  too  often  not  a  free  one. 

One  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of  the  majority  and  is  distinguished  by 
free  institutions,  representative  government,  free  elections,  guaranties  of  individual 
liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  and  freedom  from  political  oppression. 

The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of  a  minority  forcibly  imposed 
upon  the  majority.  It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppression,  a  controlled  press  and 
radio,  fixed  elections,  and  the  suppression  of  personal  freedoms. 
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I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
pressures. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way. 

I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primarily  through  economic  and  financial  aid 
which  is  essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly  political  processes. 

The  world  is  not  static,  and  the  status  quo  is  not  sacred.  But  we  cannot 
allow  changes  in  the  status  quo  in  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
by  such  methods  as  coercion,  or  by  such  subterfuges  as  political  infiltration. 
In  helping  free  and  independent  nations  to  maintain  their  freedom,  the  United 
States  will  be  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  glance  at  a  map  to  realize  that  the  survival  and  integrity 
of  the  Greek  nation  are  of  grave  importance  in  a  much  wider  situation.  If 
Greece  should  fall  under  the  control  of  an  armed  minority,  the  effect  upon  its 
neighbor  Turkey,  would  be  immediate  and  serious.  Confusion  and  disorder 
might  well  spread  throughout  the  entire  Middle  East. 

Moreover,  the  disappearance  of  Greece  as  an  independent  state  would  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  those  countries  in  Europe  whose  peoples  are  struggling 
against  great  difficulties  to  maintain  their  freedoms  and  their  independence 
while  they  repair  the  damages  of  war. 

It  would  be  an  unspeakable  tragedy  if  these  countries,  which  have  struggled 
so  long  against  overwhelming  odds,  should  lose  that  victory  for  which  they  sacri¬ 
ficed  so  much.  Collapse  of  free  institutions  and  loss  of  independence  would 
be  disastrous  not  only  for  them  but  for  the  world.  Discouragement  and  possibly 
failure  would  quickly  be  the  lot  of  neighboring  peoples  striving  to  maintain  their 
freedom  and  independence. 

Should  we  fail  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey  in  this  fateful  hour,  the  effect  will  be 
far  reaching  to  the  West  as  well  as  to  the  East. 

We  must  take  immediate  and  resolute  action. 

I,  therefore,  ask  the  Congress  to  provide  authority  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  the  amount  of  $400,000,000  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1948.  In 
requesting  these  funds,  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  maximum  amount  of 
relief  assistance  which  would  be  furnished  to  Greece  out  of  the  $350,000,000  which 
I  recently  requested  that  the  Congress  authorize  for  the  prevention  of  starvation 
and  suffering  in  countries  devastated  by  the  war. 

In  addition  to  funds,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  detail  of  American 
civilian  and  military  personnel  to  Greece,  and  Turkey,  at  the  request  of  those 
countries,  to  assist  in  the  tasks  of  reconstruction,  and  for  the  purpose  of  super¬ 
vising  the  use  of  such  financial  and  material  assistance  as  may  be  furnished.  I 
recommend  that  authority  also  be  provided  for  the  instruction  and  training  of 
selected  Greek  and  Turkish  personnel. 

Finally,  I  ask  that  the  Congress  provide  authority  which  will  permit  the 
speediest  and  most  effective  use,  in  terms  of  needed  commodities,  supplies,  and 
equipment,  of  such  funds  as  may  be  authorized. 

If  further  funds,  or  further  authority,  should  be  needed  for  purposes  indicated 
in  this  message,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  situation  before  the  Congress.  On 
this  subject  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  must  work 
together. 

This  is  a  serious  course  upon  which  we  embark. 

I  would  not  recommend  it  except  that  the  alternative  is  much  more  serious. 

The  United  States  contributed  $341,000,000,000  toward  winning  World  War 
II.  This  is  an  investment  in  world  freedom  and  and  world  peace. 

The  assistance  that  I  am  recommending  for  Greece  and  Turkey  amounts  to 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  this  investment.  It  is  only  common 
sense  that  we  should  safeguard  this  investment  and  make  sure  that  it  was  not 
in  vain. 

The  seeds  of  totalitarian  regimes  are  nurtured  by  misery  and  want.  They 
spread  and  grow  in  the  evil  soil  of  poverty  and  strife.  They  reach  their  full 
growth  when  the  hope  of  a  people  for  a  better  life  has  died. 

We  must  keep  that  hope  alive. 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  look  to  us  for  support  in  maintaining  their 
freedoms. 

If  we  falter  in  our  leadership  ,we  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world — and  we 
shall  surely  endanger  the  welfare  of  our  own  Nation. 

Great  responsibilities  have  been  placed  upon  us  by  the  swift  movement  of  events. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  face  these  responsibilities  squarely. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 
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QUESTION  OF  REPAYMENT  BY  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  question  of  repayment  by  Greece  and  Turkey  of  funds  spent  for 
the  assistance  proposed  by  H.  R.  2616  was  given  careful  study  by  the 
committee.  The  following  statement  submitted  to  the  committee  by 
the  Department  of  State  explains  the  attitude  of  the  Government  on 
this  subject: 

The  bill  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  authorizes  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  financial  aid  to  these  countries  in  the  form  of  loans,  credits,  grants,  or 
otherwise.  The  terms  upon  which  such  aid  is  furnished  from  time  to  time  can 
best  be  determined  by  the  President,  in  the  course  of  administration  in  the  light 
of  full  information  on  all  relevant  circumstances.  It  is  believed  it  would  not  be 
wise  or  practical  to  attempt,  in  advance,  to  specify  such  terms  for  all  possible  con¬ 
tingencies  in  the  legislation. 

Assistance  provided  under  the  bill  for  military  purposes,  being  essential  to  our 
own  security,  and  not  in  itself  creating  the  wherewithal  to  repay,  should  be  made 
as  a  clear  grant.  Financial  assistance  for  current  civilian  consumption  should 
also  be  a  grant  since  such  assistance  would  not  directly  produce  capital  assets. 
Repayment  could  be  sought,  however,  when  the  direct  effect  of  the  financial  aid  is 
to  create  capital  assets  and  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  receiving  country  to  meet 
such  obligations  in  foreign  exchange.  However,  financial  repayment  obligations 
should  not  be  established  if  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  repay¬ 
ment. 

Assistance  for  rehabilitation  or  reconstruction  purposes  in  Greece  may  in  some 
cases  directly  benefit  concerns  in  Greece  which  are  privately  owned  or  controlled, 
either  by  domestic  or  foreign  nationals.  Any  unjust  enrichment  of  private 
interests  as  a  result  of  the  assistance  furnished  would  be  prevented  by  means  of 
sales  or  other  appropriate  financial  arrangements  between  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  concerns,  and,  to  the  extent  that  the  assistance  furnished  creates 
foreign  exchange,  the  interest  of  the  United  States  would  be  adequately  safe¬ 
guarded  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 

SUPERVISION  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FUNDS 

The  organization  plans  of  the  American  mission  to  Greece  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  2616,  have  not  been  completed.  The 
committee  has  been  informed  that  prompt  action  would  be  taken  to 
send  a  small  group  of  perhaps  25  to  50  persons,  headed  by  a  chief  of 
outstanding  ability,  to  initiate  the  program  and  to  develop  the  plans 
in  more  detail,  and  to  establish  the  necessary  relationships  with  the 
Greek  Government.  No  expenditures  would  be  made  until  specific 
plans  have  been  developed  and  have  been  approved  by  the  United 
States  Government.  It  is  understood  that  the  American  mission  in 
Greece  would  be  in  a  position  to  carry  a  large  part  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  activity.  The  expenditure  in  Greece  of  any  funds  that 
may  be  made  available  to  the  Greek  Government  for  the  program 
would  be  subject  to  control  by  the  American  mission  there.  Pur¬ 
chases  in  the  United  States  with  the  funds  made  available  would  be 
made  through  the  procurement  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  or,  if  made  otherwise,  would  be  subject  to  careful  supervision 
and  strict  control. 

Members  of  the  committee  expressed  the  strongest  concern  that 
competent  persons  be  sent  to  Greece  to  insure  the  development  of 
controls  at  key  points  and  to  supervise  their  application. 

The  committee  has  been  given  assurance  that  our  Government  will 
insist  that  sound  policies  will  be  adopted  and  effectively  administered 
in  such  matters  as  fiscal  methods,  a  modern  tax  structure,  strict  hus¬ 
banding  and  control  of  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  Greek 
people,  conservation  of  remaining  gold  resources,  a  restriction  on 
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unessential  imports,  and  the  expansion  of  Greece’s  exports.  These 
are  all  essential  to  the  establishment  of  stability  in  Greece. 

The  military  programs  in  Greece  and  Turkey  will  be  administered 
through  small  groups  of  United  States  military  and  naval  personnel 
sent  to  those  countries  for  that  purpose.  They  would  screen  require¬ 
ments  and  advise  in  the  best  application  and  use  of  the  materials  and 
equipment  made  available  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  DISSIPATION  OF  FUNDS 

The  funds  advanced  under  the  bill  should  not  be  dissipated  through 
payments  on  loans  to  foreign  governments.  This  is  covered  by  the 
amendment  to  the  bill  (sec.  3,  subsec.  (e))  requiring  that  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  receipt  of  assistance,  the  recipient  government 
should  agree — - 

not  to  use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan,  credit,  grant,  or  other  form  of 
financial  aid  rendered  pursuant  to  this  act  for  the  making  of  any  payment  on 
account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  government  by  any 
other  foreign  government. 

The  committee  was  assured  by  the  State  Department  that  the  Greek 
Government  would  be  required  to  take  adequate  measures  to  assure 
the  maximum  use  of  its  own  resources  in  the  program  of  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  and  the  fullest  possible  support  for  this  program 
by  Greek  nationals.  The  Department  of  State  recalled  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  assurances  that  had  been  given  that  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  enable  Greece  to  help  itself,  and  that  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  assistance  given  under  the  bill  adequate  guaranties  would 
be  required  of  the  Greek  Government  to  assure  the  carrying  out  of  all 
steps  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  this  purpose. 

TIME  FOR  WHICH  ASSISTANCE  WILL  BE  GRANTED 

The  amount  of  $400,000,000  authorized  under  H.  R.  2616  would  be 
sufficient  to  cover  expenditures  through  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1948,  for  the  program  for  both  Greece  and  Turkey.  Whether  further 
expenditures  may  be  required  for  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  now  be  determined.  In  any  event,  the  successful  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  funds  so  authorized  for  Greece  and  Turkey  would 
improve  considerably  their  economic  and  their  credit  position. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  $350,000,000  RELIEF  BILL 

The  assistance  proposed  in  H.  R.  2616  is  for  essential  reconstruction, 
rehabilitation,  and  technical  assistance  needs  of  Greece.  It  does  not 
duplicate  the  assistance  which  would  be  extended  to  Greece  under 
provisions  of  House  Joint  Resolution  153,  providing  for  relief  assist 
ance  to  the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war.  Under  provisions 
of  the  relief  bill,  Greece  would  receive  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000 
for  minimum  requirements  to  prevent  suffering  and  death  from 
starvation.  H.  R.  2616  is  designed  to  begin  where  the  relief  bill 
ends,  and  help  the  Greek  people  to  start  rebuilding  their  economy, 
become  self-sustaining,  and  to  promote  their  security  and  national 
integrity. 
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QUESTION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  policy  toward  Greece  and  Turkey  proposed  in  H.  R.  2616  is  in 
accord  with  the  statement  made  by  the  President  when  he  addressed 
the  Congress  on  March  12,  1947,  and  said: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pres¬ 
sures. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way. 

I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primarily  through  economic  and  financial  aid 
which  is  essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly  political  processes. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  assistance  identical  with  that 
proposed  for  Greece  and  Turkey  will  be  extended  to  other  countries. 
Any  similar  situations  that  may  arise  in  the  future  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  conditions  existing  at  the  time  and  would,  necessarily, 
require  consideration  and  study  by  the  Congress.  A  table  of  appro¬ 
priations,  requested  for  assistance  to  foreign  countries  and  a  table  of 
estimated  expenditures  on  behalf  of  foreign  countries,  appears  on 
page  387  of  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  2616. 

UNITED  STATES  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  EXISTING  GOVERNMENTS  IN  GREECE 

AND  TURKEY 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  report,  the  purpose  of  the  aid 
proposed  is  to  enable  the  peoples  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  maintain 
their  freedom  and  independence.  The  Department  of  State  was  asked, 
“Is  it  our  purpose  to  support  the  present  Greek  Government;  that  is, 
the  monarch?  Is  it  our  proposal  to  support  the  present  Turkish 
Government?  In  other  words,  What  will  be  our  attitude  toward  the 
domestic  control  of  internal  affairs  in  these  countries?”  The  Depart¬ 
ment’s  answer  was  as  follows: 

It  is  our  primary  purpose  to  assist  the  Greek  people,  so  that  they  may  retain 
the  opportunity  to  choose  the  form  and  composition  of  their  Government  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  majority.  This  also  applies  to  Turkey.  We 
do  not  conceive  it  to  be  our  function  to  influence  the  judgment  of  these  two  peoples 
with  regard  to  their  Governments.  If  the  Greek  people  wish  to  have  a  king,  just 
as  the  British  wish  to  have  one,  and  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegions,  and  the  Dutch, 
that  is  a  matter  for  them  to  decide. 

Whatever  we  may  do  to  assist  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  propose  scrupulously  to 
respect  the  sovereignty  of  those  countries  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  their 
internal  as  well  as  their  external  affairs. 

PROPOSED  ASSISTANCE  NOT  INTERVENTION 

The  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  have  themselves  requested 
the  assistance  proposed  in  this  bill.  Government  witnesses  testified 
that  the  greatest  care  will  be  exercised  to  avoid  any  action  which  could 
be  regarded  as  an  infringement  on  the  sovereignty  of  either  country. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY  CONSTITUTES  A  SINGLE 

PROBLEM 

Although  manifested  in  different  ways  in  each  country,  the  pressures 
being  brought  to  bear  against  Greece  and  Turkey  spring  from  the 
same  external  sources.  Greece  and  Turkey  are  so  closely  linked 
geographically  that  a  threat  against  the  security  of  one  immediately 
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becomes  an  indirect  threat  against  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  other.  Therefore,  to  extend  aid  to  Greece  and  deny  it  to  Turkey 
or  vice  versa  could  vitiate  the  results  of  the  assistance  program  and 
ultimately  nullify  the  effects  of  aid  extended  to  either  alone. 

THE  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  held  17  meetings  on  H.  R.  2616, 
9  meetings  in  open  session  and  8  in  executive  session.  During  these 
meetings,  the  committee  heard  testimony  from  the  following  official 
witnesses: 

Hon.  Dean  Acheson,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Secretary  of  War. 

Hon.  James  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Hon.  William  L.  Clayton,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

Hon.  John  L.  Sullivan,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Hon.  Lincoln  MacVeagh,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Greece. 
Hon.  Edwin  C.  Wilson,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 
Hon.  Paul  A.  Porter,  Chief,  American  Economic  Mission  to 
Greece. 

Rear  Adm.  Frank  L.  Wooldridge,  Assistant  Chief  Naval  Officer 
for  Political  Military  Affairs. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  A.  Lincoln. 

Lt.  Col.  Allen  C.  Miller,  assistant  military  attache,  United  States 
Embassy,  Athens,  Greece. 

In  addition,  the  committee  heard  testimony  from  the  Honorable 
Fred  L.  Crawford,  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  former 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  and  former  Representative  Edward  L. 
Stokes. 

The  following  persons  and  organizations  also  presented  their  views 
to  the  committee: 

Charles  G.  Bolte,  American  Veterans’  Committee. 

Charles  F.  Boss,  Jr.,  Commission  on  World  Peace  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Church. 

Gerard  Bye,  Philadelphia  Youth  Council  to  Oppose  Conscription. 

(Henry  J.  Cadbury,  American  Friends  Service  Committee- 

Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship,  Inc. 

William  C.  Gausmann,  the  Socialist  Party. 

John  H.  Haas. 

Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  CIO  maritime  committee. 

Samuel  Guy  Inmann,  guest  professor,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
Corliss  Lamont,  National  Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship, 
Inc. 

Frederick  J.  Libby,  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War. 
Hamilton  A.  Long.  ' 

Katharine  Lee  Marshall,  Woman’s  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom. 

A.  J.  Muste,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

Frank  Olmstead,  War  Resisters  League- 
Martin  Popper,  National  Lawyers  Guild. 

Walter  W.  Sikes,  Disciples  of  Christ  Churches. 

Alson  J.  Smith,  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Action. 
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Russell  Smith,  National  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America. 

Anna  Lord  Strauss,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

Mabel  Vernon,  People’s  Mandate  Committee  for  Inter-American 
Peace  and  Cooperation. 

Max  Winkler. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  1  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  President,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and  when  he  deems  it  in  the 
national  interest,  to  furnish  assistance  to  these  countries  upon  terms 
and  conditions  determined  by  him.  The  assistance  authorized  in¬ 
cludes  financial  aid  in  the  forms  of  loans,  credits,  grants,  or  other  form 
of  financial  aid;  the  detail  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government 
to  assist  those  countries;  the  detail  of  a  limited  number  of  members  of 
the  military  services  of  the  United  States,  to  assist  in  an  advisory  j 
capacity  only;  and  provision  for  the  transfer  and  procurement  of  j 
articles,  services,  and  information  and  for  the  instruction  and  training  ' 
of  personnel  of  those  countries.  The  effect  of  the  clause  “notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,”  in  section  1,  is  to  insure 
that  statutes  inconsistent  with  or  partially  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  be  not  construed  so  as 
to  prohibit  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the  section. 

Persons  detailed  under  the  authority  of  section  1  are  entitled  to  the 
rights,  privileges,  benefits,  and  status  authorized  under  existing 
legislation  with  respect  to  persons,  civilian  or  military,  as  the  case  j 
may  be,  detailed  to  assist  the  Governments  specified  in  such  legislation, 
without  limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  President  to  provide  for 
the  detail  of  such  persons  in  a  manner  which  will  permit  the  most 
effective  administration  in  the  field  of  the  programs  of  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Section  2  permits  the  speediest  and  most  effective  use,  in  terms  of 
assistance  needed  by  Greece  and  Turkey,  of  such  funds  as  are  author¬ 
ized  in  the  bill.  Subsection  (a)  prescribes  the  manner  of  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  agencies  of  the  Government  through  which  the  President 
may  act  to  provide  assistance.  Subsection  (b)  empowers  the  Presi-  « 
dent  to  authorize  the  agencies  of  the  Government  to  furnish  such  | 
assistance  on  the  basis  of  advance  payments.  By  virtue  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (c),  when  any  property  which  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of  any 
agency  of  the  Government  is  transferred  to  Greece  or  Turkey  under 
the  bill,  any  funds  received  in  payment  therefor  are  required  to  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  The  purpose  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  2  is  to  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  any  articles 
or  services  to  Greece  and  Turkey  under  the  bill  unless  they  are  paid 
for  either  from  funds  authorized  by  the  bill  or  from  funds  paid  in 
advance  by  the  government  receiving  such  articles  or  services. 

Section  3  provides  that  before  assistance  is  furnished,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  shall  agree  to  certain  reasonable  under¬ 
takings,  consistent  with  the  sovereign  independence  of  these  countries, 
which  provide  the  United  States  with  proper  safeguards  against  the 
improper  use  of  the  assistance  furnished.  These  undertakings  include 
permission  to  appropriate  representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  observe  the  utilization  of  the  assistance  furnished,  and  per- 
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mission  to  representatives  of  the  American  press  and  radio  to  observe 
freely  and  report  fully  regarding  the  utilization  of  such  assistance. 
Such  conditions  are,  of  course,  intended  to  maintain,  rather  than 
impair  the  sovereign  independence  or  internal  security  of  the  two 
countries.  Other  conditions  are  that  the  governments  receiving 
assistance  shall  not  make  unauthorized  transfer  or  use  of  articles,  or 
unauthorized  use  or  disclosure  of  any  information  furnished  to  them; 
shall  make  such  security  provisions  as  the  President  may  require  with 
respect  to  any  article,  service,  or  information  furnished ;  and  shall  not 
use  the  proceeds  of  any  financial  aid  for  the  making  of  any  payment 
on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such 
Governments  by  any  other  foreign  government. 

In  order  that  the  most  urgent  needs  for  assistance  may  be  promptly 
met,  section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  make  available  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  until  such 
time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.  This  section  also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $400,000,000  from  which  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration  shall  be  repaid  for  the  funds  made  available  by  it. 

Under  section  5  the  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  to  exercise  any 
power  or  authority  conferred  upon  him  through  such  agency  or  officer 
of  the  Government  as  he  shall  direct. 

Section  6  (sec.  7  of  the  amended  bill)  provides  for  the  submission 
by  the  President  of  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress  of  expenditures 
and  activities  under  the  authority  of  the  bill. 

During  its  consideration  of  the  bill  the  committee  approved  nine 
amendments. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.  R.  2616 

1.  The  first  amendment  consists  of  the  addition  of  the  following 
language  at  the  end  of  subsection  2  of  section  1: 

Provided,  however,  That  no  civilian  personnel  shall  be  assigned  to  Greece  or  Turkey 
to  administer  the  purposes  of  this  Act  until  such  personnel  has  been  approved  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Its  purpose  is  for  obvious  security  reasons. 

2.  The  second  amendment  is  identical  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  S.  938,  and  is 
designed  to  clarify  the  authority  conferred  on  the  President  to  incur 
and  defray  necessary  expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  this  program. 
In  addition,  the  term  “necessary  expenses”  is  expressly  stated  to  in¬ 
clude  administrative  expenses  and  compensation  of  personnel.  This 
amendment  was  recommended  by  the  legal  counsels  of  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  State  Department. 

The  amendment:  In  section  2  (a)  delete,  after  the  word  “Act”,  the 
comma  and  the  words  “and  any  necessary  expenses  related  thereto” 
and  the  comma  thereafter.  In  section  1,  delete  the  word  “and”,  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (3)  and  at  the  end  of  subsection  (4),  delete  the 
comma,  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  word  “and”  and  insert  thereafter 
a  new  subsection  (5)  reading  as  follows: 

(5)  by  incurring  and  defraying  necessary  expenses,  including  administrative 
expenses  and  expenses  for  compensation  of  personnel,  in  connection  with  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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3.  The  third  amendment  was  suggested  to  the  committee  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  consists  of  the  deletion  of  the  words 
“by  it”  from  the  last  line  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  was  as  follows:  ' 

The  underscored  words  (by  it)  in  the  above-quoted  provision  imply  that  appro¬ 
priations,  funds,  or  accounts  may  be  established  by  the  department,  agency,  or 
independent  establishment  concerned,  whereas  such  accounts  actually  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  pursuant  to  law  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Treasury  Department. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  doubt  or  confusion  in  the  administration  of  sec¬ 
tion  2,  it  is  suggested,  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee,  that  the  words 
“by  it”  in  line  4,  page  3,  of  H.  R.  2616  (original  print  of  the  bill)  be  deleted. 

4.  The  fourth  amendment  is  simply  a  clarifying  amendment  to  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  section  2.  The  wording  “accounts  for  such  countries 
established  for  the  purpose”  lias  been  changed  by  the  amendment  to 
read  “such  countries  in  accounts  established  for  the  purpose.” 

5.  The  fifth  amendment  is  identical  with  a  Senate  amendment  to 
section  3,  and  wotdd  require  the  recipient  governments,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  receiving  assistance,  to  agree  not  to  use  the  financial 
assistance  granted  in  order  to  make  payments  on  their  debts  to  foreign 
countries.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  clear  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  agreed  the  objective  is  a  desirable  one. 

The  amendment:  Delete  the  word  “and”  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  3,  strike  out  the  period  after  the  word  “Act”  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (d),  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section: 

and  (e)  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan,  credit,  grant,  or  other 
form  of  financial  aid  rendered  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  making  of  any  payment 
on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  government  by 
any  other  foreign  government; 

6.  The  sixth  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  committee  to  insure 

that  proper  and  full  credit  is  given  to  the  United  States  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  for  the  aid  extended  to  those  countries,  by  providing 
that  full  and  continuous  publicity  be  given  in  those  countries  “as  to 
the  purpose,  source,  character,  scope,  amounts,  and  progress  of 
United  States  economic  assistance  carried  on  therein  *  *  *”. 

The  amendment:  After  subsection  (3)  of  section  3,  add  a  new  sub- 
section  as  follows: 

and  (f)  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity  within  such  country  as  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  source,  character,  scope,  amounts,  and  progress  of  United  States  economic 
assistance  carried  on  therein  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

7.  The  seventh  amendment  contains  the  “Vandenberg  amend¬ 
ment”  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  its  consideration  of 
S.  938.  Its  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  beyond  any  possible  question 
the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  and  the  loyalty  of  our  Government 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands.  The 
United  States  is  responding  to  the  appeal  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
inasmuch  as  the  United  Nations  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  render  the 
kind  of  assistance  required  at  the  present  time.  By  this  amendment, 
however,  our  Government  invites  action  by  the  United  Nations  and 
indicates  its  willingness  to  withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized  by  the 
bill  whenever  the  United  Nations,  by  action  of  either  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly,  finds  that  its  own  program  of 
action  or  of  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  make  the  continuance 
of  American  assistance  unnecessary  or  undesirable.  Moreover,  with 
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respect  to  any  such  vote  in  the  Security  Council  the  United  States 
would  expressly  waive  the  exercise  of  any  veto. 

The  “Vandenberg  amendment”  comprises  subsections  (1),  (2),  and 

(3) ,  of  section  5  ot  tflie  bill.  The  committee  added  another  subsection, 

(4) ,  designed  to  further  strengthen  the  safeguards  of  section  3  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment:  At  the  end  of  section  5,  insert  the  following: 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under 
any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  If  requested  by  the  Government  of  Greece  or  Turkey,  respectively, 
representing  a  majority  of  the  people  of  either  such  nation; 

(2)  If  the  President  is  officially  notified  bv  the  United  Nations  that  the 
Security  Council  finds  (with  respect  to  which  finding  the  United  States  waives 
the  exercise  of  any  veto)  or  that  the  General  Assembly  finds  that  action  taken 
or  assistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  makes  the  continuance  of  such 
assistance  unnecessary  or  undesirable; 

(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  purposes  of  the  Act  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  accomplished  by  the  action  of  any  other  intergovernmental  organ¬ 
izations  or  finds  that  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  incapable  of  satisfactory 
accomplishment:  and 

(4)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  of  the  assurances  given  pursuant  to 
section  3  are  not  being  carried  out. 

8.  The  eighth  amendment,  which  is  self-explanatory,  consists  of 
adding  a  new  section  6  and  changing  the  number  of  the  present 
section  6  to  7. 

The  amendment: 

Sec.  6.  Assistance  to  any  country  under  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated 
by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Congress. 

9.  The  ninth  amendment  is  designed  to  make  possible  a  closer 
check  by  the  Congress  of  the  assistance  extended  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  by  requiring  that  the 
quarterly  reports  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  shall  include  uses 
of  funds  by  the  recipient  governments. 

The  amendment:  In  the  last  section  of  the  bill,  numbered  7  as 
amended,  after  the  word  “activities”  insert  “which  shall  include  uses 
of  funds  by  the  recipient  governments.” 

COMPLIANCE  OF  REPORT  WITH  RAMSEYER  RULE 

Section  1  of  H.  R.  2616  provides  that  provisions  of  the  act  of  May 
25,  1938  (52  Stat.  442),  as  amended,  and  the  act  of  May  19,  1926 
(44  Stat.  565),  as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant 
to  such  acts,  shall  be  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  2  and  3  of  H.  R.  2616.  . 

In  accordance  with  clause  2a  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  there  are  included  in  this  report  the  applicable 
provisions  of  those  two  acts. 

Provisions  of  the  act  of  May  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  442),  as  amended, 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  such  act,  as  amended: 

Provided  further,  That  while  so  detailed,  such  person  shall  be  considered,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  his  rights  and  privileges  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  department  or  agency  from  which 
detailed  and  shall  continue  to  receive  therefrom  compensation,  and  he  may 
receive  additional  compensation  from  the  department  or  agency  from  which 
detailed  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  compensation  he  was  receiving  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  detail,  and  shall  receive 
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from  the  United  States  reimbursement  for  travel  expenses  to  and  from  the  place 
of  detail  and  monthly  allowances  determined  by  the  President  to  be  adequate 
for  quarters  and  subsistence  during  the  period  of  such  detail. 

Provisions  of  the  act  of  May  19,  1926  (44  Stat.  565),  as  amended 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  such  act,  as  amended: 

Provided,  That  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  so  detailed  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
authorized  to  accept  from  the  government  to  which  detailed  offices  and  such 
compensation  and  emoluments  thereunto  appertaining  as  may  be  first  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  the  case  may  be: 
Provided  further,  That  while  so  detailed  such  officers  and  enlisted  men  shall 
receive,  in  addition  to  the  compensation  and  emoluments  allowed  them  by  such 
governments,  the  pay  and  allowances  whereto  entitled  in  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  and  shall  be  allowed  the  same  credit  for  longevity, 
retirement,  and  for  all  other  purposes  that  they  would  receive  if  they  were  serving 
with  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

UNITED  STATES  NOT  ASSUMING  BRITISH  OBLIGATIONS 

It  is  quite  clear  to  the  committee  that  the  proposed  legislation  is 
not  based  in  any  way  upon  the  idea  that  the  United  States  should 
assume  the  obligations  or  take  over  any  position  which  Great  Britain 
may  have  had  in  either  Greece  or  Turkey.  Rather,  this  legislation 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  positive  policy  of  its  own 
in  its  own  interest,  in  the  interest  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace  based  on  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  extending  aid  of  the  character  proposed,  the  United  States  would 
not  be  underwriting  the  position  of  any  other  power  or  interfering 
with  the  legitimate  interests  of  any  other  power. 


EXTENT  OF  PREVIOUS  AID  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Greece 

The  United  States  Government  has  made  available  to  the  Greek 
Government  up  to  the  beginning  of  1947  approximately  $451,500,000, 
as  indicated  below.  This  includes  the  United  States  share  of  UNRRA 
shipments  to  Greece,  amounting  to  $255,000,000  (excluding  freight). 
Of  this  total  of  $451,500,000,  approximately  $56,000,000  is  available 
for  further  use  in  the  future. 


United  States  aid  to  Greece 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


United  States  agency 


Evport-Import  Bank  . 
OFLC  surplus  credit... 
M Sri  time  Commission. 
Lend-Lease  ..  . 


Total 

UNRRA.. 

Total 


Authorized 

Disbursed 

Remainder 

available 

$25. 0 

$5.2 

$19. 8 

45.0 

23.8 

21.2 

*5.0 

81.5 

30.0 
81.  5 

15.0 

196.5 

255.0 

140.  5 

56.0 

461.5 

Turkey 

A  summary  of  United  States  aid  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
January  31,  1947,  shows  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
made  available  to  Turkey  $130,979,811,  of  which  $101,051,769  has 
been  disbursed,  leaving  $29,928,042  available  for  further  use. 
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UNRRA,  to  which  the  United  States  contributed,  has  made  no  ad¬ 
vances  to  Turkey. 

Summary 


United  States  agency 

Authorized 

Disbursed 

Remainder 

available 

Export-Import  Bank: 

W  estinghouse _ _ 

$3, 060, 000 
25, 000,  000 
10, 000. 000 
‘  90, 000, 000 
2,  919, 811 

$3, 060, 000 
20,  094, 560 
6, 773, 482 

Exporter  credit _ _ _ 

$4, 905, 440 
3, 226,  518 
90, 000, 000 
2, 919,811 

OFLC  credits _ _ 

Lend-  Lease . . . . . . 

Maritime  Commission . . . . 

Total... _ _ _ _ _ 

130, 979, 811 

101, 051, 769 

29, 928, 042 

i  In  addition,  the  Turkish  Government  received  $5,000,000  in  lend-lease  articles  for  which  it  paid  cash. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  GREEK-TURKISH  PROBLEM 

The  United  Nations  was  created  to  maintain  peace  and  promote 
human  rights.  The  action  proposed  in  H.  R.  2616  is  consistent  with 
and  implements  the  basic  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  requested  by  the  President  is 
designed  to  create  conditions  of  political  and  economic  stability  which 
will  preserve  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  Greek  Government  has  requested  the  assistance  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  and  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Security  Council  is  due  to  report  in  the  near  future  on  the 
disturbed  conditions  along  the  northern  Greek  border.  It  is  our  be¬ 
lief  that  this  report  will  demonstrate  the  need  for  this  aid. 

The  type  of  assistance  which  Greece  and  Turkey  have  asked  the 
United  States  to  furnish  cannot  be  extended  now  by  the  United  N  a- 
tions.  Acting  Secretly  of  State  Dean  Acheson  said  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  (p.  3  of  the  hearings)  that — 

The  crisis  in  Greece  and  Turkey  confronts  us  with  only  two  alternatives.  We 
can  either  grant  aid  to  those  countries  or  we  can  deny  that  aid.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  putting  the  responsibility  for  extending  the  aid  which  Greece  has 
asked  from  the  United  States  on  some  other  nation  or  upon  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  United  Nations  is  without  funds  or 
resources  to  meet  any  acute  need  or  condition  in  the  world,  and  is 
without  the  peace-maintaining  military  organization  provided  for  in 
the  Charter. 

The  problems  faced  by  Greece  and  Turkey  are  attributable  to  the 
same  causes  which  are  responsible  for  delaying  the  full  development 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  first-aid  assistance  provided  by  this  bill  would  pave  the  way 
for  other  types  of  aid  which  may  eventually  be  rendered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  as  indicated  by  the  comprehensive 
recommendations  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization’s  mission 
for  Greece. 

PEACE  PROMOTED  BY  ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  proposed  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  is  aimed  at  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  political  and  economic  security  and 
would  be  a  positive  move  for  the  preservation  of  world  peace,  through 
the  encouragement  it  would  give  in  all  regions  of  the  world  to  the 
forces  promoting  the  ideals  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
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If  such  pressures  as  are  now  being  exerted  against  Greece  and  Turkey 
were  permitted  to  result  in  the  loss  of  independence  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  similar  political  disorder  and  economic  disruption  might  easily 
spread,  thus  endangering  the  peace  of  the  world. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  national  integrity  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  peoples  is  being  challenged  and  threatened  by  circumstan¬ 
ces  beyond  their  control.  Powerful  pressures  are  being  exerted  against 
both  countries  by  outside  elements  which  seek  control  without  regard 
to  the  principles  guaranteed  by  the  United  Nations  Charter.  These 
pressures  are  being  exerted  at  a  time  when  the  United  Nations,  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  functional  powers  undeveloped  through  delay  inspired  by 
the  same  sources,  is  not  equipped  to  establish  political  and  economic 
stability  in  that  area. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  enable  the  United  States,  in  this 
crisis,  to  support  the  United  Nations  by  pursuing  a  positive  policy  in 
behalf  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  its  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  world  peace  based  on  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  urges  the  enactment  of  H.  R. 
2616  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  JAVITS,  OF  NEW  YORK 

With  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  United  States  will  have  begun 
the  assumption  of  world  responsibilities  which  will  determine  the  fate 
of  civilization  tor  a  century  and  whether  we  shall  have  peace  in  our 
time;  for  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  bill  that  we  now  consider  our 
frontiers  to  be  in  the  Pindus  Mountains  of  Greece  and  on  the  Turkish 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  There  are  two  justifications  given  for 
undertaking  this  responsibility:  (1)  To  stop  at  an  early  moment  the 
onward  march  of  a  Communist  ideology  which  is  opposed  to  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  private  economy  which  are  the  basis 
of  our  system;  and  (2)  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  nations  of  the  world  free  from  the  pressure  of  hunger  and 
despair  so  that  they  shall  have  a  chance  to  choose  the  kind  of  society 
they  want  without  being  forcibly  seized  from  within  in  the  interim 
by  a  Communist  minority.  But  this  program,  I  believe  most  will 
agree,  should  have  been  undertaken  through  the  United  Nations  if 
the  United  Nations  were  in  a  position  to  carry  the  burdens  involved. 
This,  it  is  said,  the  United  Nations  cannot  do.  If  we  are  to  assume 
that  to  be  the  case,  we  must  at  least  endeavor  to  fortify  the  United 
Nations  in  every  respect  in  which  we  can  do  so  without  compromising 
the  essential  objectives  of  this  legislation. 

The  hope  of  our  world  lies  not  in  unilateral  but  in  collective  action. 
Unilateral  action,  whether  of  defense  or  offense,  has  inevitably  led  to 
war.  The  League  of  Nations  failed  to  save  us  from  war  but  we  were 
not  a  member  of  the  League.  We  are  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  strongest  member.  If  it  fails,  we  fail.  In  order  to  carry  out 
in  the  bill  these  fundamental  principles,  it  requires  amendment  in 
three  respects: 

(1)  To  initiate  a  proceeding  before  the  United  Nations  simul¬ 
taneously  with  giving  assistance  to  Turkey,  which  will  put  efforts 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Turkey  at  least  on  a  parity  with  the 
procedure  taken  through  the  appointment  by  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Balkan  Inquiry  Commission  to  relieve  the  [external 
pressure  on  Greece.  It  is  noteworthy  that  already  the  northern 
border  of  Greece  is  being  sealed  off  through  the  mere  fact  of 
having  a  United  Nations  inquiry,  even  before  there  is  a  report. 
If  Turkey  is  under  enough  of  such  pressure  to  warrant  United 
States  aid  then  she  is  also  under  enough  such  pressure  to  warrant 
consideration  of  the  situation  by  the  Security  Council  or  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  initiation  of 
measures  to  relieve  that  pressure.  At  least  then  we  would  be 
doing  all  we  could  to  get  the  United  Nations  into  the  problem 
with  a  view  toward  a  solution  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
initiating  United  States  aid  to  Turkey. 

(2)  To  require  as  a  condition  of  relief  that  the  people  of  any 
country  assisted  shall  have  a  government  supported  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  them.  If  we  are  seeking  to  help  democracy  as  contrasted 
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with  communism  then  we  must  strive  for  democratic  and  represent¬ 
ative  governments  in  the  countries  which  we  assist,  and  if  it  is 
impractical  to  obtain  immediately  the  reform  of  existing  regimes, 
at  least  we  must  be  trying  to  do  so. 

(3)  To  provide,  as  a  condition  for  continuing  our  assistance, 
that  each  country  benefited  shall  take  all  economic  and  govern¬ 
mental  action  possible  to  advance  its  own  reconstruction.  Unless 
such  an  amendment  is  adopted  the  whole  purpose  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  granted  may  be  negated  through  imprudent  policies  of 
the  government  assisted  on  such  matters  as  taxation,  fiscal  and 
currency  policy,  wage  and  price  relationships  and  utilization  of 
foreign  exchange. 

As  we  take  this  momentous  step  in -American  foreign  policy,  we 
must  show  our  skill  and  capacity  in  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  policy  to  be  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 


MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  MR.  SMITH  OF  WISCONSIN 

The  undersigned  respectfully  disagrees  with  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee  which  has  reported  the  bill. 

Justification  for  enactment  of  the  bill  must  be  found  in  President 
Truman’s  speech  of  March  12  to  the  Congress.  He  said:  “The 
foreign  policy  and  the  national  security  are  involved.”  Aside  from 
pointing  out  the  “deplorable  situation”  in  Greece,  politically  and 
economically,  and  the  threat  to  Turkish  sovereignty,  he  was  strangely 
silent  as  to  just  how  our  own  national  security  is  involved.  Greece 
and  Turkey  are  a  long  way  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  President  has  embarked  upon  a  new 
foreign  policy  for  this  country.  He  now  seeks  congressional  approval, 
so  it  is  up  to  us.  One  writer  has  said  that  it  is  a  global  anti-Communist 
policy.  It  is  far  more  extensive  than  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and, 
historically,  more  uncertain  and  much  more  dangerous.  This  is 
what  he  said: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressure. 

The  implications  of  this  policy  are  so  great  that  even  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  advisers  in  the  State  and  Aimed  Services  Departments  refused 
to  venture  a  guess  as  to  what  it  will  cost  or  where  it  will  ultimately 
lead.  If  the  bill  is  adopted  in  its  present  form  it  will  commit  the 
United  States  to  unlimited  expeditures  of  money  and  resources  and 
call  for  military  expeditions  in  an  effort  to  support  free  peoples  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  the  certain  course  to  imperialism  and  the  im¬ 
position  of  permanent  conscription  upon  our  people. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr.  Truman  has  failed  to  consider  all  the 
implications  of  his  policy  at  home  and  abroad.  At  home,  wide  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  people  oppose  this  program  because  of  this  uncertainty. 
Abroad,  many  nations  other  than  Russia  wonder  if  this  plan  will 
ultimately  affect  them  or  interfere  with  their  policies.  Historians 
tell  us  that  President  Monroe  took  no  such  chance  when  he  announced 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  sounded  out  those  nations  that  might 
become  involved  in  such  a  policy.  He  was  absolutely  sure  of  all  the 
implications  involved.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  President. 

This  issue  is  now  squarely  before  the  people.  Under  our  form  of 
government  the  Congress  will  accept  or  reject  the  “Truman  policy.” 
We  believe  the  evidence  submitted  in  support  of  it  fails  to  meet  the 
burden  of  proof.  It  is  designed,  so  we  are  informed,  to  “stop  the 
onward  rush  of  communism.”  This  is  wishful  thinking  and  propa¬ 
ganda  aimed  to  gain  popular  support.  More  about  that  later. 

The' President  has  said  that  the  situation  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
is  a  threat  to  our  “national  security”  and  hence  we  must  appropriate 
$400,000,000  to  stop  the  rush  of  communism.  In  Greece,  commu¬ 
nistic  bands  in  the  north,  aided  by  Tito  and  other  pro-Soviet  leaders, 
threaten  the  established  Government  in  Greece.  The  situation  in 
Turkey  is  different,  in  that  some  20  Russian  divisions  are  massed  on 
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the  border  and  the  preservation  of  its  integrity  is  essential  to  order 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  internal  situations  in  these  countries  are 
entirely  different.  The  Greeks  are  in  a  bad  way,  financially  and 
politically,  but  that  is  nothing  new.  Since  1823,  historians  say  that 
Greece  has  been  sustained  by  loans  from  other  countries.  The  British, 
French,  Germans,  and  Italians  have  at  some  time  bolstered  the 
economy  of  that  nation.  Now  it  is  proposed  that  we,  in  time  of  peace, 
should  step  in  and  carry  the  burden  which  the  others  left  off. 

Turkey  has  a  strong  government,  politically  and  economically, 
and  its  only  need  is  for  modern  military  equipment.  Weapons  which 
it  has  are  obsolete,  and  new  arms  call  for  instruction  by  men  who 
have  led  modern  armies. 

With  utmost  respect,  I  challenge  the  President’s  sincerity  when  he 
calls  upon  us  to  stop  communism  in  those  countries  because  it  is  a  I 
threat  to  our  national  security.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  desire  to 
stop  communism,  for  it  is  a  diabolic  ideology;  it  is  un-Christian,  and  1 
would  set  up  a  police  state  to  govern  men.  Is  it  not,  however,  wholly  J 
inconsistent  to  stop  communism  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  at  an  original  | 
investment  of  400  million  dollars,  while  communism  is  rampant  in 
these  United  States?  And  how  much  money  would  the  President  1 
invest  to  stamp  out  communism  in  this  country?  He  has  suggested  , 
that  it  would  cost  50  million  dollai’s.  What  kind  of  consistency  is  ' 
this,  400  million  abroad  and  50  million  at  home? 

The  fact  is  that  President  Truman  does  not  fear  the  spread  of  , 
communism  in  this  country  at  all.  He  has  said  so  in  plain,  under¬ 
standable  language.  In  reply  to  ex-Gov.  George  H.  Earle,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  he  said  in  part: 

People  are  very  much  wrought  up  about  the  Communist  “bugaboo,”  but  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  country  is  perfectly  safe  so  far  as  communism  is  concerned —  ; 
we  have  too  many  sane  people. 

In  this  country  the  President  says  communism  is  a  bug-a-boo, 
but  in  Turkey  and  Greece  it’s  a  threat  to  our  national  security.  This 
is  utter  nonsense.  It  is  a  wholly  inconsistent  position  and  especially 
so  when  it  is  recalled  that  on  March  22  Mr.  Truman  issued  an  Execu¬ 
tive  order  that  Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers  be  removed 
from  their  Government  jobs  because  they  are  a  threat  to  “our  demo¬ 
cratic  processes.”  What  kind  of  hocus-pocus  and  double  talk  is  this?  1 

If  there  is  a  threat  to  our  security  it  comes  by  way  of  pressure  by 
Russia  upon  Greece  and  Turkey.  Russia  wants  a  share  in  the  control 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Middle  East  oil  fields.  It  could  well  be 
that  there  is  this  threat,  but  the  President  did  not  predicate  his  request 
upon  that  premise.  He  is  avoiding  the  real  issue.  His  responsibility 
is  to  spell  out  clearly  that  our  objective  is  a  military  one.  There  is 
hardly  any  proof  that  it  aims  to  put  down  communism. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because: 

1.  It  is  uncertain  as  to  scope  and  cost. 

2.  It  is  a  serious  threat  to  our  entire  social  and  economic 
structure,  as  it  will  eventually  lead  to  war.  It  could  easily 
bankrupt  the  Nation. 

3.  Aggressive  action  against  Russia  will  result  in  dividing  the 
world  into  two  armed  forces.  This  would  lead  to  an  unbridled 
race  for  armaments.  War  and  bankruptcy  would  be  certain. 

4.  There  is  no  justification  for  bypassing  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  even  though  we  believed  it  was  important  to  act. 
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If  we  believe  in  collective  security,  that  Organization  should 
have  been  requested  to  act.  We  have  now  dealt  it  a  blow  from 
which  it  can  never  recover. 

President  Truman  came  to  the  Congress  on  March  12  and  said 
we  were  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  an  international  crisis  and  something 
must  be  done  about  it  before  the  end  of  the  month  as  the  British  were 
pulling  out.  Almost  30  days  have  elapsed,  and  nothing  has  happened. 
Members  of  this  committee  know  that  the  State  Department  was  well 
aware  as  to  what  was  happening  in  Greece,  and  this  knowledge  is 
certainly  chargeable  to  the  President.  What  kind  of  leadership  is 
this? 

Felix  Morley,  Human  Events,  March  5,  1947,  said: 

As  the  sun  sinks  slowly  on  the  British  Empire  it  would  seem  time  for  the 
American  people  to  ask  themselves,  very  seriously,  whether  their  leadership 
in  the  last  10  years  has  been  sufficiently  forthright  or  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
encourage  trust  and  confidence  now. 

The  test  will  come  on  the  vote  for  or  against  this  bill.  If  Members  of 
this  Congress  hear  the  voices  of  their  constituents  it  will  be  an 
emphatic  “No.” 

How  long  will  it  take  to  realize  the  limits  of  our  possibilities  to 
help  the  world?  In  World  War  I,  it  was  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Our  treasure  in  life  and  property  was 
shed  unselfishly  upon  that  altar.  Then  we  defeated  German  mili¬ 
tarism  and  the  Kaiser.  From  1939  to  1941  we  “inched”  our  way 
into  World  War  II.  Then  it  was  to  destroy  Hitler  and  nazism; 
under  the  Atlantic  Charter  we  were  pledged  to  eliminate  fear  from 
the  world  and  to  make  peace  and  freedom  secure.  In  1941  we  became 
an  ally  with  Russia;  we  furnished  it  with  that  military  equipment 
which  ultimately  helped  to  drive  the  Germans  to  defeat.  We  have 
sacrificed  billions  of  dollars,  thousands  of  lives,  and  untold  and  irre¬ 
placeable  resources  in  this  last  war.  For  what?  That  is  what  troubles 
our  people  today;  that  is  why  they  are  confused. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  save  our  own  land  aud  the  heritage  we 
received.  The  world  looks  to  us  for  leadership;  but  if  we  become 
weak  and  impotent,  if  we  dissipate  our  resources  and  spread  ourselves 
too  thinly,  it  will  look  elsewhere  for  that  leadership,  to  the  next  strong 
nation.  Call  this  what  you  will;  but  we  believe  it  is  realism,  in  the 
light  of  world  conditions.  To  follow  the  President  means  that  we 
are  again  embarking  upon  a  course  that  calls  for  the  exercise  of  force, 
not  in  the  United  States  but  thousands  of  miles  from  it.  It  will  not 
make  for  peace — but  war. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  recently  said  that  before  other 
foreign  grants  or  loans  are  considered  by  our  Government  we  should 
take  stock  to  find  out  (a)  what  we  have,  (6)  what  we  need  to  maintain 
our  own  life,  ( c )  what  is  sought  of  us  abroad,  and  ( d )  what  good  purpose 
it  will  serve.  The  preponderance  of  the  testimony  by  top-flight 
Government  officials  who  appeared  in  support  of  this  legislation 
indicated  that  they  have  no  idea  as  to  what  we  have  or  what  will  be 
the  upshot  of  the  policy  advocated  in  this  measure.  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  was  frank  to  admit  that  if  the  objective  sought  in 
this  legislation  was  not  achieved  he  did  not  know  what  our  policy 
would  be  from  then  on.  Obviously,  it  could  only  lead  to  increased 
military  preparation  and  untold  additional  expenditures  of  money. 
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Our  foreign  policy  should  rest  upon  a  real  desire  to  maintain  peace 
and  to  make  secure  our  own  system  under  which  this  country  has 
grown  and  developed  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  We,  of  course,  must  resist  the  encroachment  of  com¬ 
munism  which  seeks  to  destroy  this  country.  If  this  is  really  our 
purpose,  it  is  essential  that  we  survey  our  resources,  which  should 
be  done  before  any  further  commitments  are  considered.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  there  are  approximately  $100,000,000,000  in 
short-term  internal  obligations,  and  in  view  of  this  situation  the 
United  States  cannot  possibly  finance  resistance  to  other  systems  of 
government  to  the  extent  and  for  the  period  proposed  or  required 
without  impoverishing  this  Nation.  Even  with  the  expenditure  of 
all  of  the  money  today,  there  is  no  definite  assurance  that  we  can  meet 
the  objective  sought  in  this  bill.  If  we  impoverish  ourselves  we  will 
be  in  extreme  danger  of  a  forced  importation  of  the  very  political 
philosophy  we  are  trying  to  check  elsewhere. 

I  believe  the  wise  policy  is  to  keep  the  American  way  of  life  as 
strong  as  our  resources  can  make  it.  Tins  is  the  way  for  the  United 
States.  Let  us  face  the  issue  without  equivocation. 

Lawrence  H.  Smith. 


80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Union  Calendar  No.  146 

H.  R.  2616 

[Report  No.  314] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  18, 1947 

Mr.  Eaton  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

April  25, 1947 

Reported  with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 

A  £5 ILL  ' 

To  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the 

4  President  may  from  time  to  time  when  he  deems  it  in  the 

5  interests  of  the  United  States  furnish  assistance  to  Greece  and 

6  Turkey,  upon  request  of  their  governments,  and  upon  terms 

7  and  conditions  determined  by  him — 

8  ( 1 )  by  rendering  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  loans, 

9  credits,  grants,  or  otherwise,  to  those  countries; 

10  (2)  by  detailing  to  assist  those  countries  any  per¬ 

il  sons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1938 
(52  Stat.  442),  as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel 
detailed  pursuant  to  such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  this  para¬ 
graph:  Provided,  however,  That  no  civilian  'personnel 
shall  he  assigned  to  Greece  or  Turkey  to  administer 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  until  such  personnel  has  been 
approved  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation’, 

(3)  by  detailing  a  limited  number  of  members  of 
the  military  services  of  the  United  States  to  assist  those 
countries,  in  an  advisory  capacity  only;  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  May  19,  1926  (44  Stat.  565), 
as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to 
such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable  to  personnel 
detailed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph;  an4 

(4)  by  providing  for  (A)  the  transfer  to,  and  the 
procurement  for  by  manufacture  or  otherwise  and  the 
transfer  to,  those  countries  of  any  articles,  services,  and 
information,  and  (B)  the  instruction  and  training  of 
personnel  of  those  countries,  countries;  and 

(5)  by  incurring  and  defraying  necessary  expenses, 
including  administrative  expenses  and  expenses  for  com¬ 
pensation  of  personnel,  in  connection  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Sums  from  advances  by  the  Reconstruction 
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Finance  Corporation  under  section  4  (a)  and  from  the 
appropriations  made  under  authority  of  section  4  (b)  may 
be  allocated  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act—  and 
any  nceessaiy  expenses  related  theretoy  to  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Any  amount  so  allocated  shall  be  available  as 
advancement  or  reimbursement,  and  shall  he  credited,  at  the 
option  of  the  department,  agency,  or  independent  establish¬ 
ment  concerned,  to  appropriate  appropriations,  funds  or 
accounts  existing  or  established  by  b  for  the  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  requires  payment  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  government  of  Greece  or  of  Turkey  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  furnished  to  such  countries  in  accordance  with 
this  Act,  such  payments  when  made  shall  be  credited  to 
accounts  fur  such  countries  established  for  the  purpose  such 
countries  in  accounts  established  for  the  purpose.  Sums 
from  such  accounts  shall  he  allocated  to  the  departments, 
agencies,  or  independent  establishments  of  the  Government 
which  furnish  the  assistance  for  which  payment  is  received,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  available  and  credited  in  the 
same  manner,  as  allocations  made  under  subsection  (a)  of 

this  section.  Any  portion  of  such  allocation  not  used  as 

* 

reimbursement  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  Whenever  any  portion  of  an  allocation  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  is  used  as  reimbursement, 
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the  amount  of  reimbursement  shall  he  available  for  entering 
into  contracts  and  other  uses  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  reimbursement  is  received  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
Where  the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  Government  determines  that  replace¬ 
ment  of  any  article  transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
(A)  of  section  1  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in 
payment  therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mis¬ 
cellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  (1)  Payment  in  advance  by  the  government  of 

Greece  or  of  Turkey  shall  be  required  by  the  President  for 
any  articles  or  services  furnished  to  such  country  under  para¬ 
graph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  if  they  are  not  paid  for  from 

funds  advanced  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
under  section  4  (a)  or  from  funds  appropriated  under  author¬ 
ity  of  section  4  ( b ) . 

(2)  No  department,  agency,  or  independent  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  shall  furnish  any  articles  or  services 
under  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  to  either  Greece  or 
Turkey,  unless  it  receives  advancements  or  reimbursements 
therefor  out  of  allocations  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  government  requesting 
such  assistance  shall  agree  (a)  to  permit  free  access  of 
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United  States  Government  officials  for  the  purpose  of  observ¬ 
ing  whether  such  assistance  is  utilized  effectively  and  in 
accordance  with  the  undertakings  of  the  recipient  govern¬ 
ment;  (b)  to  permit  representatives  of  the  press  and  radio 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  freely  and  to  report  fully 
regarding  the  utilization  of  such  assistance;  (c)  not  to 
transfer,  without  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  title  to  or  possession  of  any  article  or  information 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act  nor  to  permit,  without  such 
consent,  the  use  of  any  such  article  or  the  use  or  disclosure  of 
any  such  information  by  or  to  anyone  not  an  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  or  agent  of  the  recipient  government;  and  (d)  to 
make  such  provisions  as  may  he  required  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  security  of  any  article,  service, 
or  information  received  pursuant  to  this  Act;  and  (e)  not  to 
use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  ban,  credit,  grant, 
or  other  form  of  financial  aid  rendered  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  the  making  of  any  payment  on  account  of  the  principal 
or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  government  by  any 
other  foreign  government;  and  (f)  to  give  fidl  and  con¬ 
tinuous  publicity  within  such  country  as  to  the  purpose, 
source,  character,  scope,  amounts,  and,  progress  of  United 
States  economic  assistance  carried  on  therein  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
to  make  advances,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $100,- 
000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  such 
manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  determine. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  From  appropriations  made  under 
this  authority  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  the  advances  made  by  it  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  pre¬ 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and 

i 

proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 
lie  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  upon 
him  pursuant  to  this  Act  through  such  department,  agency, 
independent  establishment,  or  officer  of  the  Government  as 
he  shall  direct. 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  apy  or  all  aid 
authorized  herein  under  any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  If  requested  by  the  Government  of  Greece  or 
Turkey,  respectively,  representing  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  either  such  nation; 


1  (2)  If  the  President  is  officially  notified  by  the 

2  United  Nations  that  the  Security  Council  finds  (with 

3  respect  to  which  finding  the  United  States  waives  the 

4  exercise  of  any  veto)  or  that  the  General  Assembly  finds 

5  that  action  taken  or  assistance  furnished  by  the  United 

6  Nations  makes  the  continuance  of  such  assistance  un- 

7  necessary  or  undesirable ; 

"8  (3)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  purposes  of  the 

9  Act  have  been  substantially  accomplished  by  the  action 

10  of  any  other  intergovernmental  organizations  or  finds 

11  that  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  incapable  of  satisfactory 

12  accomplishment ;  and 

13  (4)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  of  the  assurances 

14  given  pursuant  to  section  3  are  not  being  carried  out. 

15  Sec.  6.  Assistance  to  any  country  under  this  Act  may, 

16  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by 

17  concurrent  resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

18  Sec.  £  7.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 

19  quarterly  reports  of  expenditures  and  activities  which  shall 

20  include  uses  of  funds  by  the  recipient  governments  under 

21  authority  of  this  Act. 
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as  those  from  the  libraries  of  Aaron  Burr, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  other  early 
Princeton  leaders. 

Among  the  great  collections  that  will 
be  sheltered  on  the  top  three  floors  will 
be  the  Gest  Oriental  library  of  100,000 
volumes,  the  Morton  L.  Parrish  collection 
of  first  editions  of  Victorian  noveltists,  ! 
the  Philip  Ashton  Rollins  collection  of 
western  Americana,  the  Grenville  Kane 
collection  of  Americana,  the  Robert  Gar¬ 
rett  collection  of  10,000  volumes  of 
Arabic  manuscripts,  the  graphic  arts  col¬ 
lections,  the  William  Seymour  Theater 
collection,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  collec¬ 
tion,  and  the  philatelic  and  numismatic 
collections.  i 

A  good  library  affords  a  miraculous  op¬ 
portunity  to  reasoning  human  beings  to  | 
advance  their  education  by  beginning 
where  others  left  off,  with  a  minimum 
waste  of  time  and  avoidance  of  the  un¬ 
comfortable  pains  of  too  many  courses  in 
the  hard  school  of  experience. 

To  make  the  best  out  of  a  good  library, 
the  facilities  for  research  are  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  In  this  latter  feature,  the 
Harvey  S.  Firestone  Memorial  Library 
excels. 

Princeton  University  is  demonstrating 
a  far-sighted  and  progressive  policy  in 
this  project. 


Brooks’  Courage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  25  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21) ,  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “Brooks’  Courage,”  appearing  in 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  of  Springfield, 
Ill.,  on  Friday,  April  18,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  j 
as  follows: 

BROOKS’  COURAGE 

United  States  Senator  C.  Wayland  Brooks,  ! 
Republican  stalwart  from  Illinois,  displayed 
a  soldier’s  courage  Wednesday  when  he  criti¬ 
cized  the  proposed  Greco-Turkish  $400,000,- 
000  aid  program  as  leading  to  countless  Pearl 
Harbors  and  Bataans  around  the  world,  as 
well  as  national  bankruptcy.  Brooks  spoke 
not  only  as  a  representative  of  Illinoisans  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  as  a  vet¬ 
eran'  who  has  been  under  fire  in  war,  who 
knows  what  war  in  its  bitterest  phases  is. 

The  Senator  appended  to  his  criticism  the 
explanation  that  he  held  no  truck  with 
Communists  or  communism,  which  at  least 
pretends  to  oppose  the  aid  program,  but 
Wayland  Brooks  need  not  have  taken  time 
out  for  that.  All  of  Illinois  knows  he  is  as 
militant  an  opponent  of  communism  as  lives. 
Nor  will  anyone  in  Illinois  misunderstand. 

Brooks’  prime  interest  is  to  conserve  Amer¬ 
ican  strength.  He  knows,  and  so  does  every 
other  informed  Illinoisan,  that  unless  we  re¬ 
main  strong,  we  shall  become  an  impotent 
target  in  the  not  distant  future  for  whatever 
nation  or  influence  chooses  to  take  us  over. 
History  on  that  point  is  immutable. 

There  is  another  angle.  A  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  Americans  are  beginning  to  suspect 


that  the  paraded  Russian  and  communistic 
opposition  to  the  Truman  doctrine  is  cam¬ 
ouflage.  It  isn’t  the  wish  of  communism  that 
Uncle  Sam  conserve  either  his  muscles  or  his 
resources.  Communism  wants  us  weakened, 
at  least  to  the  point  of  vulnerableness  to 
communistic  conquest.  They  could,  and 
would  if  it  served  their  purpose,  blatantly 
wave  the  flag  against  an  aid  program  such  as 
is  contemplated.  Just  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
suring  its  adoption. 

Brooks’  position  is  in  the  interest  of  Amer¬ 
ican  security.  He  maintains  we  cannot  pour 
out  arms  and  substance  and  stay  out  of 
trouble.  The  historic  sequel  of  that  argu¬ 
ment  is,  we  never  have. 


Italy  in  Danger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  25,  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Edg&r 
Ansel  Mowrer  : 

ITALY  IN  DANGER  / 

\  f 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Recent  reports  reaching  this  writer  from 
Italy  are  alarming.  Not  only  are  the  Com¬ 
munists  gaining  in  strength  but  the  majority 
of  the  divided  Socialist  Party,  under  the 
honest  but  stupid  Pietro  Nenni,  are  helping 
them. 

Ex-Fascists  and  ambitious  malcontents  of 
Giannlni’s  Average  Man  (Uomo  Qualunque) 
Party  are  also  growing.  ..  In  foreign  affairs, 
this  party  is  nationalist  and  cynically  ready 
to  cooperate  with  anybody  who  will  help 
them.  They  dislike  commuftjsm  but  dislike 
democracy  even  more.  \ 

The  west-oriented  or  democratic  parties 
still  nominally  control  the  government. 
Most  people  think  that  in  an  election  held 
now  under  the  shadow  of  the  unjust  Big- 
Pour  decision  giving  Istria  to  Yugoslavia  and 
internationalizing  Trieste,  communism  and 
fascism  would  eat  even  more  deeply  into 
Italy’s  weakened  politic.  \ 

Nobody  can  properly  blame  the  Com-  - 
munists  and  the  Fascists.  Both  are  acting 
according  to  their  natures.  Italy  pretty  well 
fulfills  the  conditions  that  Communist  the¬ 
orists  consider  prerequisite  to  revolution. 
Communist  Leader  Palmiro  Togliatti  is  a 
hardened,  intelligent  conspirator  so  well 
thought  of  by  the  Communist  fathers  in 
Moscow  that  he  has  been  made  strategical 
leader  of  the  Communist  Parties  in  all  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  The  strategy — as  everywhere 
the  Communists  do  not  yet  dare  an  open 
insurrection — is  the  "patriotic  line”  and  a 
common  front  with  other  “democratic” 
(meaning  pro-Russian)  parties.  Given  the 
humiliation  of  defeat  and  loss  of  really 
Italian  territory  and  the  physical  misery  now 
prevalent  throughout  this  poor  and  over- 
populated  country,  the  growth  of  com¬ 
munism  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Some  revival  of  fascism  was  also  doubtless 
;  to  be  expected. 

But  that  communism  and  fascism  should 
have  grown  so  quickly  to  their  present  pro¬ 
portions  is  due,  in  my  judgment,  to  thr  short¬ 
sighted  policies  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Looking  back,  one  can  see  clearly 
how  when  we  prevented  the  armed  revolu¬ 
tion  that  would  have  burled  the  worst  Fas¬ 
cists  and  permanently  converted  the  others, 
we  prepared  the  ground  for  a  new  bid  for 
power  by  some  new  Mussolini. 


Our  support  of  the  King,  Prince  Umberto 
and  Badoglio  cost  us  the  confidence  of  many 
democratic  Italians.  The  choice  of  the  ultra¬ 
businessman,  "Admiral”  Ellery  Stone  as  chief 
mlnitary  authority,  cost  us  a  lot  more.  , 

Failure  to  keep  western  Istria  and  Trieste 
safely  Italian  was  a  minor  democratic  dis¬ 
aster. 

Underestimating  and  undercrefditing  the 
Partisans  who  fought  consistently  and  well 
on  our  side  was  another. 

•  Probably  the  greatest  of  our  mistakes  was 
in  overplaying  the  Vatican.  Most  male  Ital¬ 
ians— it  cannot  too  often  be  said — are  both 
■Roman  Catholic — and  consistently  anticleri¬ 
cal.  By  this  I  mean,  they  revere  priests  in 
churches  and  resen^  priests  in  politics. 

There  was  some  reason  for  our  backing  the 
church.  Once  the  Italian  Government  col¬ 
lapsed,  the  church  was  the  only  reliable  con¬ 
cern  left.  But  by  giving  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  to  a  confessional  organization  to  which 
more  than- three  quarters  of  all  Americans 
do  not  subscribe,  we  alienated  large  num¬ 
bers  of/ltalians  and  drove  them  into  the 
arms  fsi  Moscow. 

It/should  have  been  our  task  to  bring 
socialists,  democrats  and  old  fashioned 
liberals  together  with  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats.  When  the  test  came,  the  Communists, 
whose  only  principal  is  subservience  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  voted  for  renewing  the  Lateran  Pacts 
that  made  Catholicism  the  state  religion. 
The  Socialists,  by  voting  against,  widened 
the  gulf  separating  them  from  the  Christian 
Democrats. 

Italy  can  yet  be  saved.  At  long  last,  the 
United  States  has  an  Ambassador,  James 
Clement  Dunn.  Whether  this  pious  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholic  can  bring  all  the  anti-Commu- 
nist,  anti-Fascist  groups  together  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  American  Senate  is  helping  by  what 
looks  like  a  flat  refusal  to  ratify  or  even 
discuss  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy  until  there 
is  a  satisfactory  treaty  with  Austria.  The 
Senators  are  insisting  that  our  military  evac¬ 
uation  of  Italy  (disarmed  by  the  peace  treaty) 
shall  not  precede  Soviet  evacuation  of  Aus¬ 
tria — the  necessary  prelude  for  Soviet  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania. 
It  is  believed  that  left  to  themselves,  the 
Yugoslavs  will  hardly  dare  to  Jump  an  in¬ 
ternationalized  Trieste  or  move  into  Venice 
even  if  invited  by  Togliatti. 

Pro-Moscow  conspirators  are  clearly  aim¬ 
ing  at  making  Italy  a  second  and  larger 
Greece.  It  is  up  to  us  to  prevent  them. 

Certainly,  nothing  could  be  more  futile 
than  an  American  security  investment  in 
.  Greece  and  Turkey  if  we  are  going  to  permit 
all  Mediterranean  security  to  be  undermined 
in  Italy. 


Government  by  Wish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
:  entitled  “Government  by  Wish,”  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
!  Friday,  April  18,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
|  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOVERNMENT  BY  WISH 

Of  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  support  of  Greco-Turkish  inter- 
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vention,  the  weakest  Is  that  we  must  pro¬ 
ceed  if  only  because  President  Truman  has 
proposed  it.  Otherwise  his  prestige  would 
be  damaged,  say  the  supporters  of  this 
“loan.” 

Senator  Brooks  attacked  this,  pleading 
forcefully  in  his  address  opposing  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  adventure.  Advocates  of  the  $400,- 
000,000  commitment  admit  that  it  is  only 
the  beginning.  At  what  point,  if  any,  will 
regard  for  national  self-interest  permit  us 
to  say  “No”  to  Mr.  Truman?  Is  ours  a  gov* 
ernment  of  checks  and  balances,  or  merely 
one  of  drafts  and  deficits? 

Senator  Bridges  disclosed  that  the  State 
Department  is  still  exerting  pressure  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  the  Russians  another  $25,000,000 
of  lend-lease,  including  an  oil  refinery. 
Can’t  somebody  tell  the  left  hand  that  the 
right  is  trying  to  "stop  Russia”? 


Income-Tax  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  25,  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  (N.  J.)  Examiner 
of  April  21,  1947: 

Small  Fry  Carry  the  Load  op  Unfair 
Income-Tax  Law 

Income-tax  legislation  always  has  been 
class  legislation  and  there  is  no  apparent 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  present  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  it  any  less  so. 

Most  glaring  of  its  inequities  is  what  it 
does  to  the  average  man,  woman,  and  child 
working  for  a  living,  and  the  way  it  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  them  as  compared  to  the 
higher -bracket  taxpayers. 

This  has  become  even  worse  since  personal 
and  dependent  exemptions  have  been  cut 
to  the  point  where  no  one  will  attempt  to 
argue  they  are  comparable  to  the  exemptions 
granted  the  big  businessman  and  financier. 

Joe  Goat,  married,  two  children,  annual 
income  $3,000,  is  taxed  about  $140,  all  or  most 
taken  painlessly  from  his  pay  envelope  with¬ 
out  him  ever  having  had  the  use  of  it.  There 
axe  no  slick  operations  or  manipulations  he 
can  resort  to  for  the  purpose  of  going  off 
tax-free  or  reducing  his  payment  substan¬ 
tially. 

Joe  Grab,  married,  two  children,  annual 
gross  income  $300,000,  may  get  stuck  for  a 
sizable  chunk  of  tax  money.  He  may,  if  his 
lawyers  and  auditors  are  slick  enough,  get  by 
with  about  the  payment  Joe  Goat  makes, 
maybe  without  any  payment. 

Even  if  he  pays  $150,000  tax,  he  pays  it  at 
the  end  of  his  fiscal  year,  a|ter  having  had 
the  use  of  the  money  to  make  more,  to  save 
him  from  borrowing  at  interest,  or  to  set  up 
investments  that  might  reduce  the  size  of 
his  ultimate  tax. 

SPECIAL  ALLOWANCES 

Joe  Grab  is  most  likely  deriving  income 
mostly  from  use  of  his  capital.  He  has  al¬ 
lowances  for  operating  expenses,  losses,  etc., 
all  legitimate;  all,  also,  allowances  that  leave 
the  door  open  for  tricky  operations  to  reduce 
the  tax. 

Joe  Goat  likewise  *  a  capitalist.  He  in¬ 
vests  in- his  Job  the  only  important  capital 
he  has,  the  productive  years  of  his  life.  This 
is  subject  to  deterioration  with  use,  but  he 
gets  no  allowance  for  that  on  his  income  tax. 

Joe  Goat  has  legitimate  expenses.  If  they 
are  incurred  directly  on  his  job,  he  gets  a 


tax  allowance  for  them.  Otherwise  no  allow¬ 
ance.  He  has  losses,  caused  by  strikes,  sick¬ 
ness,  unemployment.  These  are  income 
losses.  He  doesn't  have  to  pay  tax  on  the 
money  he  would  have  made  but  didn’t. 
Neither  is  he  allowed,  as  Joe  Grab  is,  to  de¬ 
duct  these  losses  from  the  money  he  did 
make,  thereby  reducing  the  tax. 

The  $300,000  man  probably  needs  several 
automobiles  in  his  business.  One  or  more 
of  them  can  be  used  for  getting  him  to  and 
from  his  office,  and  for  other  personal  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  cost  can  be  deducted  from 
taxable  revenue.  The  $3,000  man,  if  he  has  a 
car  or  not,  gets  no  allowance  for  getting  to 
and  from  work,  or  for  other  personal  trans¬ 
portation. 

NICE  SYSTEM 

Joe  Grab  can  have  his  wife  on  the  pay  roll. 
Her  income  is  deductible  from  his  taxable 
gross,  if  she  pays  tax  on  it  at  a  considerable 
saving  over  what  he  would  have  to  pay.  The 
fact  that  her  salary  pays  for  the  upkeep  of 
his  domestic  establishment,  including  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  children,  entertainment  and  va¬ 
cations,  can  give  Joe  Grab  a  virtual  tax  ex¬ 
emption  for  these  outlays. 

All  expenses  of  the  $3,000  family  must  be 
paid  out  of  Joe  Goat’s  taxable  income,  with 
no  deductions  for  them. 

There  are  other  expenses  Mr.  Goat  is  liable 
to  incur  that  are  a  legitimate  part  of  the  cost 
of  investing  his  only  capital— his  ability  to 
earn  a  living.  Included  in  these  are  clothing, 
laundry  and  similar  expenses  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  if  fie  wants  to  hold  his  job,  but  could  be 
much  less  if  he  had  a  different  sort  of  job. 
He  gets  np  deductions  for  them. 

Joe  Grahcan  have  a  doctor  and  a  dentist 
and  a  chiropodist  and  a  masseur  and  a  phys¬ 
ical  instructor  and  a  psychiatrist  and  a 
garage  mechanic  and  a  few  other  specialists 
on  his  pay  rolls  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  his 
plant  or  office.  Their  services  can  be  avail¬ 
able,  without  cost  tdhimself  and  his  family — 
another  form  of  incotoe  tax  deduction  from 
living  expenses. 

Looked  at  from  any  standpoint,  the  income 
tax  does  not  fall  in  equal  proportion  on  rich, 
poor  and  in-between  alike'yior  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust. 

There  is  too  much  leeway  lor  the  smart 
guy,  if — and  he  usually  is — he  is>p  the  upper 
brackets.  . 

There  is  an  unfair  share  of  the  burden  on 
the  low-income  individuals  and  famines. 

A  reasonable  start  on  wiping  out  ifee  in¬ 
equities  would  be  to  exempt  all  incom's  up 
to  what  Government  economists  fix  as  a 
imum  existence  income  level — around  $2,51 
for  Joe  Goat  and  his  family  at  present  prices'; 


The  House  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  25,  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Miami  Daily  News  of  April  25, 
1947: 

THE  HOUSE  LABOR  BILL 

The  omnibus  labor  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  308-107  for¬ 
bids  jurisdictional  strikes  and  secondary  boy¬ 
cotts,  requires  open  financial  reporting  by 
labor  unions  and  makes  them  financially  ac¬ 
countable  in  the  courts,  defines  unfair  labor 
practices  by  unions  as  well  as  employers  and 
authorizes  the  Government  to  obtain  a  75- 
day  injunction  against  a  strike  in  public 


services  or  ultilities  which  would  “threaten 
to  imperil”  the  public  “health,  safety  or  in¬ 
terest.”  / 

These  objectives  of  the  House  bill  a in 
keeping  with  the  abuse  of  its  power  ofvwhich 
labor  has  often  been  guilty  in  the  Last  dec¬ 
ade.  The  heavy  House  majority  Which  ap¬ 
proved  them  reflects  strong  sentiment  in  the 
country  for  greater  regulation  of  the  giant 
labor  unions  which  have  so  altered  the  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  balancfe  of  power  in 
the  United  States. 

Their  very  size  and  influence  require  the 
open  responsibility  of  labor  unions  in  their 
financial  operations.  The  very  effectiveness 
of  the  technique  of  .the  strike  makes  juris¬ 
dictional  strikes,  which  represent  no  actual 
wage  or  welfare  demands  on  the  workers’ 
part,  intolerable.  Strikes  in  an  industry 
vital  to  the  national  interest  last  year  twice 
brought  our  industrial  processes  almost  to 
a  standstill. 

Had  the"  House  sought  actively  to  write  a 
law  which  would  curtail  labor’s  excesses,  the 
Nation/  could  look  forward  to  a  period  of 
health  and  security  in  its  industrial  life. 
But' the  Republican  dominated  House  chose 
otherwise.  It  chose  to  make  basic  labor  leg¬ 
islation  a  purely  political  issue  and  to  wrap 
up  constructive  objectives  with  a  whole-hog- 
or-none  assault  on  union  labor  which,  if  it 
were  written  into  law,  would  open  up  the 
most  turbulent  period  in  labor-management 
relations  the  country  has  known. 

It  will  not  be  written  into  law,  even  with¬ 
out  the  certainty  of  a  Presidential  veto.  The 
House  bill  has  no  chance  of  passage  in  the 
Republican  controlled  Senate,  where  much 
less  punitive  labor  measures  have  failed  of 
approval  in  the  Labor  Committee  headed  by 
Senator  Taft.  Passage  of  the  House  bill 
merely  ensures  a  split  in  the  Republican 
congressional  leadership  which  the  House, 
had  it  sought  to  curb  admitted  excesses  in 
labor’s  power,  could  have  avoided. 


Indian  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  25,  1947 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  my 
atement  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  Interior  Department,  ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  1948,  Indian  Affairs, 
February  28,  1947: 

Mr.  chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee. 
My  interest  in  Indian  affairs  is  naturally 
greater  than 'that  of  most  of  my  colleagues. 
I  grew  up  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Some  of 
my  warmest  lifelong  personal  friends  are 
Indians.  There  aVe  probably  more  Indians  in 
the  congressional  oistrict  which  I  am  hon¬ 
ored  to  represent  than  there  are  in  any  other 
congressional  district 'in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  Choctaw  anti  Chickasaw  Indians, 
two  of  the  greatest  of  'the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  reside  in  my  distinct.  Members  of 
these  tribes  have  played  anhimportant  part 
in  the  development  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
They  occupy  positions  of  leadership  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  community  in  n*y  district. 
Many  of  them  have  attained  bigh\positions 
within  our  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
They  have  served  honorably  and  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  distinction  in  the  great  war  that  has 
just  been  won.  \ 

I  would  like  to  call  the  committee’s  atten¬ 
tion  at  this  time,  to  a  matter  about  which 
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vent  inflation.  I  have  endeavored  to  aid 
and  I  have  supported  all  legislation  to  as¬ 
sist  our  farmers,  aged,  blind,  crippled,  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  those  who  toil,  our  independent 
and  small  businessmen,  and  our  boys  and 
girls  endeavoring  to  attend  school. 

In  the  7|4  years  I  have  been  your  Con¬ 
gressman,  Congress,  with  the  exception  of 
some  6  months,  has  been  in  session  all  or 
part  of  every  month.  I  have  been  at  my 
post  of  duty,  which  is  exactly  what  was  re¬ 
quested  of  the  membership  of  Congress  by 
our  Commander  in  Chief,  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Yes;  I  have  been  at  my  post  of 
duty  just  like  each  of  the  21  Texas  Members 
of  the  House  is  at  his  post  of  duty,  just  like 
every  Member  of  the  435  Members  of  the 
House  and  96  Members  of  the  Senate  us  at 
his  post  of  duty.  v 

I  have  had  9  '/2  years  of  legislative  experi¬ 
ence — 7i/2  years  in  a  wartime  Congress  deal¬ 
ing  with  war  and  postwar  measures.  I 
might  add  I  have  served  on  seven  commit¬ 
tees  in  Congress.  I  am  the  sixth  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  27  members  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  only  committee  on  which 
Speaker  Rayburn  served  and  the  committee 
of  which  Speaker  Rayburn  was  chairman 
when  he  became  majority  leader  and  later 
Speaker. 

Always  I’m  glad  to  hear  from  you;  write 
me  any  time.  I  always  shall  be  grateful  for 
your  friendship.  Call  on  me  any  time. 

Your  friend, 

LlNDLEY  BECKWORTH. 

TEN-MAN  TEAM 

(December  12,  1944) 

Mr.  Beckworth.  I  wish  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  and  include  in  the  Record  the  title 
of  an  article  and  excerpts  from  the  same  ar¬ 
ticle  which  appeared  on  page  8  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  July  12,  1944.  Tire  article, 
follows:  / 

“TEN-MAN  TEAM  LED  BY  MAN  HE  BEAT  FIGHTS 
BECKWORTH  IN  DISTRICT  3 

"(By  David  Botter)  • 

"Gladewater,  Tex.,  July  11. — An  in  absen¬ 
tia  candidate  without  platform  figures  as  a 
leading  contender  for  the  Third  Congres¬ 
sional  seat  from  Texas  in  the  primary  cam¬ 
paign  of  Lindley  Beckworth  for .  a  fourth 
term. 

“Instead  of  a  personal  campaign,  - 

will  be  backed  by  a  team  of  10  'top-ranking 
east  Texas  political  leaders  and  attorneys 
who  will  stump  the  district  in'  his  behalf. 

“Beckworth,  who  upset  ej’ope  in  1938  by 
vanquishing  the  veteran  Morgan  Sanders,  of 
Canton,  and  a  group  of  other  leading  office¬ 
holders  with  more  political  know-how,  is  the 
principal  campaign  issue. 

“Sanders,  the  man  Beckworth  defeated; 
Judge  Merrit  Gibson,  of  Longview,  one  of  the 
leading  forces  which  delivered  the  unin¬ 
structed  Democratic  delegation  to  Chicago 
from  the  State  convention  in  Austin,  May 
23,  and  first  public  advocate  of  free  electors 
from  Texas;  Jim  Strong,  of  Carthage;  Jack 
Price,  of  Longview;  W.  N.  Jones,  of  Mineola; 
W.  Edward  Lee,  of  Tyler;  Carroll  anc(  Leslie 
Florence,  of  Gilmer;  Judge  W.  R.  Hughes,  of 
Longview;  and  Vernon  McDavid,  of  Hender¬ 
son. 

“They  will  stump  the  district  consisting  of 
eight  counties  in  the  East  Texas  oil-field 
area,  alleging  that  Beckworth  has  done 
nothing  for  the  district  in  Congress  and  that 
the  area  lacks  representation. 

“Beckworth’s  platform  for  reelection 
shows  that  he  has  supported  every  war  meas¬ 
ure  submitted  to  Congress,  that  he  advocated 
fortification  of  Guam,  and  has  come  on  down 
the  line  in  support  of  the  full  war  program, 
including  endorsement  and  support  of  the  GI 
bill  of  rights. 


“The  apple-cheeked  Congressman,  who 
won  election  to  Congress  after  one  term  in 
the  State  legislature,  went  into  office  the 
hard  way.  Lacking  sufficient  funds  for  a 
costly  campaign,  he  used  his  own  personality 
and  his  own  contacts  to  win  the  race  from  a 
field. 

“He  used  a  loud  speaker  and  toured  the 
side  roads,  talking  with  farmers,  running  his 
own  race  against  the  field.  He  had  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  assistance.  His  father,  O.  J.  Beckworth, 
was  his  constant  adviser  and  assistant  in 
that  race. 

“A  member  of  the  powerful  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House, 
Beckworth’s  work  in  recent  months  has 
been  concentrated  in  two  subcommittees  of 
this  group,  one  dealing  with  investigation  of 
brand  names  and  newsprint,  and  another 
working  on  civil  aviation  matters. 

“The  Congressman  is  running  on  a  strong 
war  effort  platform  and  cites  his  record  in 
’  .that  connection. 

\“In  addition,  - ,  of  Longview,  an  at¬ 

torney,  is  making  an  anti-Beckworth  cam- 

paigrt;  - is  running  his  campaign  from 

his  office  using  postal  cards  to  contact  people. 
The  cards  are  provided  for  friends  who  wish 
to  mail  them  to  others. 

"Counties  ifi  the  district  are  Upshur,  Gregg, 
Van  Zandt,  Rusk,  Smith,  Wood,  Camp,  and 
Panola.  Smith,  Gregg,  and  Rusk  form  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  dlstrict  in  voting  strength. 

“The  result  of  the  above-mentioned  race 
was  that  Beckworth  received  in  the  first  pri¬ 
mary  a  clear  majority  oVer  both  his  oppo¬ 
nents-  he  carried  seven  of  the  eight  Third 
District  counties,  the  exception,  being  Gregg 
County,  the  home  county  of  his  two  op¬ 
ponents;  the  former  county  and  district 
official,  who  had  held  three  offices  in  Gregg 
County,  received  3,745;  Beckworth  3,380,  a 
/difference  of  365.” 

f 


Intervention  in  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  I  would  ljke  to  include 
the  following  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Commentary,  published  by  Arnold  Bern- 
hard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York: 

Intervention  in  Greece 

A  day  after  this  letter  goes  to  press,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  will  address  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  American  intervention  in  Greece. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  even  if  the  United 
States  should  establish  an  anti -Communist 
regime  on  the  Greek  flank  of  the  Dardanelles, 
Russia  would  not  immediately  go  to  war. 
But  American  commitments  in  Greece,  if 
they  are  to  achieve  their  purpose,  would  have 
to  be  followed  by  commitments  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  such  extensive  under¬ 
takings  would  weaken  capitalism  in  the 
American  sphere.  In  so  doing  they  would 
prove  to  be  self-defeating. 

American  investors  are  deeply  concerned 
over  taxation.  Taxation  far  more  than  Com¬ 
munistic  infiltration  is  threatening  our  way 
of  life.  Lest  this  opening  sentence  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  an  expression  of  sympathy  for 
the  poor  millionaire  who  is  forced  now  to 
get  along  without  an  extra  yacht,  let  it  be 
stated  at  the  outset  that  the  problem  of  the 
rich  in  this  day  and  age  is  not  lack  of  money 
to  spend.  Faced  with  enormous  inheritance 
taxes  and  little  possibility  of  retaining  in¬ 


come  under  existing  income  tax  schedules, 
\  the  rich  man  finds  it  easier  to  spend  money 
today  than  at  any  other  time  in  history.  If 
he  does  not  spend  his  money,  his  govern¬ 
ment  will.  He  has  every  inducement  to 
waste  capital  and  no  incentive  to  save  it. 

The  function  of  rich  people  is  to  accumu¬ 
late  capital  with  which  to  produce  more 
goods  for  poorer  people  to  consume.  That 
they  have  done  so  here  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  America  has  the  highest  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  history  of  the  world.  That  they 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so  much  longer  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  anyone  who  ac¬ 
cumulates  income  over  $100,000  a  year, 
whether  for  investment  in  business  or  per¬ 
sonal  spending,  must  pay  back  about  87 
percent  in  personal  income  taxes.  Under 
the  conditions,  the  only  large  capital  that  is 
likely  to  be  accumulated  is  that  which  the 
Government  takes  in  the  form  of  taxes  and 
invests  in  the  form  of  State-owned  enter¬ 
prises,  or  that  which  is  accumulated  by  al¬ 
ready  established  companies.  In  the  absence 
of  all  possibility  of  new  competition,  these 
established  companies  gradually  develop  into 
national  cartels  that  in  one  way  or  another 
must  be  integrated  into  the  Government.  In 
short,  under  existing  tax  rates,  capital  forma¬ 
tion  will  in  time  become  the  function  of 
either  the  Government  itself  or  of  indus¬ 
trial  cartels  integrated  into  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  Is  the  socialist  organization  to¬ 
ward  which  we  are  blindly  moving. 

It  is  against  the  background  of  American 
tax  crisis  that  the  proposed  intervention  in 
Greece  takes  on  added  significance.  No  one 
could  be  naive  enough  to  imagine  that  the 
United  States  of  America  could  gain  perma¬ 
nent  possession  of  a  flank  on  the  Dardanelles, 
Russia’s  only  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean, 
for  $250,000,000.  The  cost  will  come  much 
higher  than  that,  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
commitment  in  Greece  but  also  in  the  col¬ 
lateral  undertakings  in  the  Near  East,  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia — wherever,  in  fact,  the 
Russian  expansion  will  have  to  be  bottled 
up  if  the  new  foreign  policy  is  to  carry 
through. 

The  investor  can  find  no  prospect  of  tax 
reduction  in  such  a  foreign  policy.  The 
question  he  must  answer  is  whether  he  has 
a  better  chance  to  resist  Communism  by 
strengthening  capitalism  or  by  aiming  a  gun 
at  the  Russians. 

THE  SHIFT  OF  BRITISH  POWER 

The  No.  1  fact  of  life  to  hold  onto  in 
this  maelstrom  of  postwar  political  readjust¬ 
ment  is  that  the  British  are  shifting  their 
empire.  They  are  moving  out  of  Asia  and 
east  Europe  to  consolidate  in  Africa  and  the 
Near  East.  Their  great  adventure  is  the 
chance  of  developing  an  Arab  world  and  ex¬ 
ploiting  Africa.  From  a  speculative  stand¬ 
point,  it  seems  to  be  good  strategy.  Britain 
has  neither  the  economic  sinews  nor  the  fire¬ 
power  to  hold  India  and  the  Far  East  or  to 
defend  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Her 
land-based  planes  probably  could  hold  Africa. 
There  she  could  obtain  raw  materials  pro¬ 
duced  with  cheap  labor  to  be  processed  in 
England  for  export  at  a  profit  to  Britain.  By 
agreement  with  either  the  United  States  or 
Russia  she  might  be  able  to  share  the  rich 
oil  fields  of  the  Near  East,  whence  would 
come  the  oil  to  power  the  air  force  and  fleet 
that  would  defend  the  African  empire.  The 
Arabs  offer  a  brilliant  opportunity,  for  they 
are  a  people  of  great  ability  and  no  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Their  political  life  is  a  jigsaw  of  feudal 
rivalries.  Their  economy  is  totally  unde¬ 
veloped.  Their  unity  lies  in  their  common 
Semitic  race  and  in  their  Catholic  Moslem 
religion,  which  tolerates  no  racial  discrimin¬ 
ation  within  the  legions  of  the  faithful.  A 
relatively  small  force  could  balance  the 
powers  of  the  rival  Arab  potentate  while  the 
traditional  Anglo-Saxon  respect  for  the  other 
fellow’s  religion  would  permit  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  religious  ties.  A  certain  amount  of 
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industrialization,  carefully  planned  so  as  not 
to  compete  with  British  industry,  might  in 
time  be  developed. 

The  big  danger  to  the  British  scheme  is 
that  the  Russians  may  inject  themselves  into 
the  Near  East  and  North  Africa  before  the 
British  are  able  to  carry  their  plans  for 
Africa  and  the  Near  East  to  fruition. 

It  is  here  that  the  next  American  move  be¬ 
comes  decisive.  If  the  United  States  takes 
up  the  position  in  Greece  that  the  British 
army  is  evacuating,  the  burden  of  defending 
the  British  sphere  in  Africa  and  the  Near 
East  in  its  formative  period  falls  upon  the 
United  States.  Not  only  is  Britain’s  African 
Empire  then  protected,  but  Britain  is  in  a 
strategic  position  later  on  to  shift  her  alli¬ 
ance  toward  a  Russia  exasperated  by  Ameri¬ 
can  obstruction.  Once  Britain’s  African  and 
near  eastern  empires  are  established  she 
would  have  stock  in  trade — Arabian  oil  that 
could  be  shared  with  Russia,  and  foreign 
markets  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Asia  that 
might  advantageously  be  shared  with  the 
Russian  cartels  on  some  basis  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  two  socialist  governments. 
The  exclusion  of  American  goods  from  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asiatic  markets  would  naturally  be 
required,  since  England’s  production  com¬ 
petes  in  export  with  America’s. 

The  British  shift  out  of  the  Far  East  and 
eastern  Europe  into  Africa  and  the  Near  East, 
and  her  political  reorientation  from  the 
American  orbit  to  the  Russian  will  not  come 
to  pass  in  a  day.  Britain  has  still  to  use  up 
her  American  loan.  She  can  import  only 
from  America,  because  only  America  is  rich 
enough  to  export  at  this  time.  But  in  the 
long  run  Britain’s  interests  will  dovetail  with 
Russia’s  more  closely  than  our  own  and  her 
political  alinement  with  Russia  is  therefore 
probable.  To  think  thus  may  shock  the 
sentiments  of  many  good  people.  But  in  the 
game  of  power  politics,  which  for  four  cen¬ 
turies  has  found  England  waging  wars 
against  Spain,  France,  Russia,  and  Germany 
with  complete  impartiality,  there  are  no 
scruples  but  only  interests. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUSSIAN  POWER 

Until  only  a  few  years  ago  Russia  was  an 
agricultural  country  with  practically  no  in¬ 
dustries.  In  order  to  build  up  her  Indus¬ 
tries— her  capital — Russia  must  keep  her 
current  consumption  down.  That  imposes 
a  low  standard  of  living  upon  the  people 
and  requires  stern  government.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  the  regime  to  carry  out  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  capital  formation — just  as  if  we 
were  to  levy  heavy  sales  taxes  in  order  to 
build  TVA’s — and  at  the  same  time  retain 
Its  popularity.  Therefore  it  would  be  quite 
natural  to  expect  the  Russian  Government 
to  act  like  any  other  government  which  func¬ 
tions  without  strong  popular  encourage¬ 
ment:  to  emphasize  the  foreign  threat  in 
order  to  preserve  internal  unity  during  a 
difficult  period. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  desirous  of  expanding  its  sphere  of 
influence  to  contiguous  territories  for  three 
reasons:  (1)  For  defense  through  buffer 
states,  (2)  for  space  in  which  to  build  up 
complementary  trading  areas,  (3)  for  outlets 
to  the  sea. 

How  then  will  the  Russians  react  if  the 
United  States  should  formulate  a  foreign 
policy  that  has  as  its  obvious  purpose  control 
of  the  flanks  on  Russia’s  only  warm-water 
outlet?  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
United  States  of  America  were  a  land¬ 
locked  nation  without  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
seaports  and  that  our  only  outlet  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  was  through  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Imagine  then  that  Rus¬ 
sia,  disapproving  the  Aleman  regime  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  decided  to  intervene  with  arms  and 
money  to  unhorse  Mr.  Aleman  and  substitute 
a  regime  sympathetic  to  and  in  close  col¬ 
laboration  with  one  of  the  totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernments,  let  us  say  the  Argentinian.  Even 
without  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  America  would 
spring  to  arms. 


To  Russia  the  American  decision  to  take 
over  Greece  must  be  a  particularly  bitter 
pill  to  swallow,  because  not  only  is  it  a 
threat  to  Russia’s  security  as  well  as  her 
expansion  but  it  comes  right  after  the  Rus¬ 
sians  gave  their  approval  to  America’s  claim 
for  control  of  the  militarily  strategic  Pacific 
islands.  The  Russians  must  think  that  we 
Americans  want  the  whole  world,  including 
their  back  door. 

The  upshot  cannot  be  favorable  for  the 
United  States.  The  Russians  will  be  resent¬ 
ful  and  even  more  suspicious  than  in  the 
past.  They  will  close  ranks  at  home,  more 
willingly  suffering  a  low  standard  of  living 
in  order  to  build  up  their  industrial  poten¬ 
tial  for  defense.  They  will  look  to  Britain 
as  an  ally,  even  as  a  partner  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  oil  fields  in  the  Near  East,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  United  States. 

Almost  surely  the  Russians  will  not  go  to 
war  over  Greece  at  this  time.  Rather,  like 
Germany,  they  will  wait  until  their  indus¬ 
trial  potential  for  war — possibly  for  atomic 
war — will  be  fully  developed,  at  which  time 
they  can  break  the  American  Maginot  line 
around  the  Mediterranean  as  easily  as  the 
Germans  broke  it  in  France.  That  kind  of 
a  line  is  more  dangerous  as  an  illusion  than 
as  a  weapon^ 

THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 

The  essential  quality  of  capitalism  is  this : 
That  it  is  an  economy  governed  by  a  free 
market  in  which  prices,  demand,  and  supply 
are  at  liberty  to  reach  an  equilibrium  with¬ 
out  government  intervention.  Under  pure 
socialism,  prices  and  supplies  are  determined 
by  the  government  and  the  demand  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  rationing. 

The  free  economy  is  clearly  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  except  during  periods  of  deep  malad¬ 
justment  when,  the  socialists  assert,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  free  only  to  starve.  Economists  of 
the  Keynes  school  reply  by  proposing  that 
the  general  level  of  business  activity  be 
controlled  through  compensating  govern¬ 
ment  investments,  so  that  though  the  market 
for  specific  goods  remains  free,  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  people  as  a  whole  is  held 
within  tolerable  limits  of  fluctuation. 

In  every  instance  where  the  people  them¬ 
selves  have  had  a  chance  to  choose  between 
an  economy  that  has  a  degree  of  free  de¬ 
termination  and  an  economy  of  complete 
government  regimentation,  the  people  have 
always  shown  a  strong  preference  for  the 
free  economy.  Since  this  has  been  so  wher¬ 
ever  the  two  systems  came  into  conflict,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Russian  people  will  themselves  insist  upon 
a  greater  degree  of  freedom  in  their  country. 
•  To  this  the  foe  of  Russia  replies  that  there 
can  be  no  freedom  of  choice  in  that  country. 
That  is  true  today.  That  is  not  true  of  to¬ 
morrow.  Today  the  Russians  must  tighten 
their  belts  to  produce  capital  enough  to  build 
up  their  income.  Once  they  have  forced 
through  their  industrialization — a  process 
which  the  Russians  are  attempting  to  com¬ 
plete  in  a  generation,  though  other  nations 
have  required  centuries — they  will  be  ready 
to  live. 

The  Marxist  theory  does  not  contemplate 
abrogation  of  personal  liberties.  To  say  that 
it  does  is  to  misrepresent.  The  Lenin  theory 
of  taking  the  leap  from  an  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  to  an  industrial  economy  in  a  single 
life  span  does  contemplate  dictatorship. 
But  it  is  a  temporary  dictatorship  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  goal  of  personal  free¬ 
dom  is  not  lost  sight  of.  The  Russians  today 
are  spending  about  five  times  as  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  their  national  income  for  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  British  and  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  Americans.  Illiteracy  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  No  conspiracy  of  tyrants,  deter¬ 
mined  to  deprive  people  permanently  of  their 
liberty  and  individualism,  would  sacrifice  so 
much  for  public  education. 

The  Russian  people  have  a  sincere  admira¬ 
tion  for  America  and  American  achievement, 
as  attested  by  the  dispatches  of  many  re¬ 
sponsible  men  who  have  visited  Russia. 


Why,  then,  is  it  necessary  to  prove  to  them 
at  the  point  of  a  gun  that  our  way  of  life 
is  superior  to  their  own?  Especially  so  when 
pointing  the  gun  requires  that  we  weaken 
our  own  way  of  life? 

It  is  necessary  to  be  practical.  There  must 
be  some  lines  within  which  the  contest  for 
men’s  loyalties  can  be  fought  out  by  force 
of  example.  We  are  not  yet  such  a  perfect 
race  that  we  can  eliminate  power  politics 
altogether.  But  in  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  power  politics,  the  first  rule  is  not  to 
bite  off  more  than  can  be  chewed.  The 
natural — the  practical  sphere — in  which  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  capitalism  and  in¬ 
dividualism  is  North  and  South  America 
and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific. 
These  happen  also  to  be  the  territories  that 
the  United  States  has  traditionally  defended. 
The  area  is  large  enough  to  be  economically 
self-sustaining.  Yet  one  imagines  that  if 
any  responsible  government  authority  ad¬ 
vocated  intervention  in  South  American 
political  and  economic  affairs,  he  would  be 
denounced  as  an  imperialist  by  the  very 
same  people  who  shout  isolationist  at  any¬ 
one  who  is  reluctant  to  see  American  con¬ 
trol  of  the  government  of  Greece. 

There  is  not  such  a  vast  gulf  between  the 
Russians  and  ourselves  that  we  could  not  live 
together  in  peace  in  our  own  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  implicit  in  the  Russian  program 
to  relax  the  present  regimentation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  life.  When  that  happens  the 
difference  between  us  will  be  no  greater  than 
that  between  us  and  the  Socialist  state  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  contest  of  capitalism  versus  commu¬ 
nism  will  then  get  down  to  a  question  of 
which  works  better.  That  could  be  settled 
without  warfare.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  America  to  strengthen 
capitalism  by  removing  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  controls  that  make  it  unworkable, 
such  as  tariffs,  cartels,  subsidized  prices,  la¬ 
bor  monopolies,  and  income  taxes  that  pre¬ 
vent  constructive  enterprise.  Nobody  is  going 
to  stop  the  expansion  of  communism  by 
sticking  a  $250,000,000  thorn  into  the  side  of 
Russia.  Communism  will  be  stopped  by 
something  that  works  better.  Russian  Com¬ 
munists  are  men.  They  have  the  same  love 
of  God  and  their  fellow  men  that  other  peo¬ 
ple  have.  They  can  learn,  but  they  will  not 
be  taught  at  the  point  of  a  foreign  gun. 
Nor  will  they  learn  to  admire  the  capitalist 
economy  unless  we  capitalists  see  to  it  that 
it  works.  We  have  more  to  do  in  North  and 
South  America  than  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Dardanelles. 

The  danger  to  Americans  is  not  the  activity 
of  Communist  agents  but  the  deterioration 
of  capitalism  itself.  Sensing  our  own  weak¬ 
ness  we  look  for  a  foreign  devil  to  blame 
it  on.  But  this  is  self-deception.  Commu¬ 
nism  would  have  no  chance  at  all  in  a  world, 
or  even  in  a  part  of  a  world,  in  which  capi¬ 
talism  was  working.  Rome  did  not  fall  be¬ 
cause  of  the  power  of  the  barbarians  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  Romans.  In 
weakening  capitalism  in  order  to  contain 
Russia  by  naked  military  force,  we  do  not 
defend  ourselves  intelligently. 


J.  H.  Lieb  Victorious  in  Fight  To  Eliminate 
Caste  System  in  Army  Cemeteries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

•  .  OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKQTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  25,  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  announced  that  hereafter 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  2nd  deficiency  appropriation  "bill;  agreed  to  amendment  to 
give  surplus  CCC  potatoes  to  needy  Indians.  House  agreed  to  provide  for  Coordinator 
of  Information  to  assemble,  coordinate,  etc.,,  data  on  legislation,  for  House  com¬ 
mittees  and  members.  Senate  Expenditures  Committee  released  organization  chart  * 
showing  personnel  assignments  of  Government  agencies. 


HOUSE 


1.  SECOND  DEFICIENCY-  APPROPRIATION  DILL.  Passed  with  amendment  this  "bill,  H.  R. 

3^45  (pp.  4588-603).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  "by  Rep.  Case,  S.  Dak., ’to  author- 

izex-CCC  to  make  its  surplus  potatoes  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

- — « - - - 

for  se^ad  and  relief  of  needy  Indians,  and  providing  that  Indian,  relief  funds 
shall  beNqyailable  for  transportation  of  such  potatoes  (p.  4603).  .The  position 
up-grading  T^fovis ion  was  discussed  at  several  points  in  the  debate.  For  bill's 
.  provisions  se&\Digest  80.  y' 

|  2,  LEGISLATIVE  INFORlL^tDN.  Agreed,  as  reported,  to  H,  Res^lS3,  which  provides 

f  of  a  Coordinator  of  ^information,  in  the  House  (at  npfc  over  $12,000),  to  assem¬ 
ble,  analyze,  coordinate^ and  make  available  in  digests,  compilations  and 
otherwise,  data  with  respect  to  legislation,  fojv  the  use  of  committees  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,'  without  partisan  bias  in  selection  or  presentation  (p. 

4587).  Agreed  to  a  committee  amendment  to  strike  out  the  provision  under  which 
the  Coordinator  would  make" available  data  with  respect  to  proposals  for  legis¬ 
lation.  and  legislative  problems. 


3»  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H.  R.  2616,  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill  (p»  4605).  The  bill  is  to  be  deba.tkd 
today  (p.  D195)* 


4.  EDUCATION.  Rep.  Redden,  N.  C. ,  spoke  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  for  education 

(pp.  46o4~5)  . 

5.  AUDIT.  Received  a  GAO  audit  report  on  the  U.  S.  Spruce  Production  Corporation, 

.  July  1,  1945,  to  Dec.  12,  1946  (H.  Doc.  235)*  to  Expenditures  Committee  (p.4605)o 

6.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  May  5  (p®  4605)o  Majority  Whip  Arends’  announce&sthis 

woejr^s  program  as  follows :  Today,  consent  calendar  and  Greek-Turkish 
'Jrfes.,  private,  calendar  and  Greek- Turkish  aid;  Wed,,  conclusion  of  debat  cun 
^/'Greek-Turkish  aid;-  Thurs. ,  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  appropriation"' 
bill,  concluding  consideration  Fri<>;  Sat,,  undeterninedc 


SENATE-' 


7,  EXECUTIVE  ORGANIZATION;  PERSONNEL.  Sen.  Aiken,  Vt . ,  announced  that  the  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Committee  had  released  an  n organization  /  ; 
chart  showing  detailed  personnel  assignments  in  the  various  Federal  departments 
and. • .agencies ,  "  and  submitted  a  report  on  the  objectives  and  purposes  pf  the 
chart  (pp.  4583-4). 

g.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Agreed  to  take'  up-  on  Mon-. >•  May  5>  H.R.  2700,  •  the- La^or^-Federal 
Security  appropriation  bill,  194S  (pp*  4574-6). ■  ■ 

9.  LABOR..  -  Continued  debate  on  S,  1126-,  ■  the- labor-management  bill /(pu*  •  4549-74} ■ 

457M).  * 

10.  RECESSED  until  t\n.  May  5  (p.  45  S4) . 

BILLS  INTRODUCED' 


11.  PERSONNEL,  S.  1219>  by\  Sen.  Gurney,  S.Dak.,  to  equalize  rights  to  leave  of  ab¬ 

sence  and  reemloynent  lor  Federal'  employees  who  ^e  members  of  the  Enlisted  or 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  \tc.  To  Armed  Services"' Committee.  (p.  4549*) 

H.R.  3306,  by  Rep.  Kansten,  Mo.,  to  provide  additional  compensation  for 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  pustrict  of  Columbia.  To  Post  Of¬ 
fice  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  (p.  46o$0 

12.  TRANSPORTATION.  H.R.  3307,  by  RemV  O'Ho/K,  Minn.,  to  establish  a  Federal;  "Traffic 

Bureau.  To  Interstate  and  Foreign  yo mere e  Committee,  (p.  46o6. ) 

13.  EDUCATION.  H.J.Res.  I87,  bv  Hep.  S.C.,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 

U.S.  Constitution  providing  that  yrfeithei\Congress  nor  any  of  the  several  States 
shall  aid  any  educational  ’  institution  wholly  or  in  part  under  '  sectarian;  control. 
To  Judiciary  Committee.  (p.  ^606.)  \ 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX  V 

14.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Ebe^iarter,  Pa.,  inserted  a  Christian  Science  Monitor  edi-r 

torial  favoring  the  International  Trade  Organization^^.  A2l6l) .  ,  .  •• | 

15.  RECLX’IATION;  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Angell ,  Ore.,  inserted  his  recent  address  .on 

development  of  waterways  (pp.  A2162-4). 

Rep.  ‘Jones/  Wash.,  inserted  Seattle  (Wash.)  City  Council  resolutions .  pro¬ 
testing  budget  cuts  for  the  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  projects  (p.  A2169). 

16.  MARKETING.  Sen.  Morse,  Ore.,  inserted  a. Farmers'  Guild  News  art\cle,  "Several,' 


Pertinent  Questions  Regarding  Futures  Markets"  (p.  A2165) . 


17.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Rep.-  Cunninghem,  Iowa,  inserted  .a  constituent's  letter  criti¬ 
cizing  surplus  property  disposal  (p.  A217l).  '  •  / 

*"*  ’W. 

IS.  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Trimble,  Ark.,  inserted  a  Benton  County. 
(Ark.-)  letter  and  report  on  this  program. in  Benton  County  (pp.  A2173~5)‘.  •  \ 


19.  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Thomas,  Utah,  inserted  Sen.  Kilgore's  (W.Ya.)  statement  on  Fe'df- 

C-n  tu  oral  ald-Jb.Q  :  edqqaftjpn  '(t>t>.  A?T77-g0)o  ■  •  .  •  ■  .  :  • 

20.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rem.  Hinshav7,  Calif.,  on  relief  to  courR 

tries  deva.stated  by  war,  including  various  news-earner  articles' on  the  'subiect  f‘ 
_ U.  A21S4-S). 
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taken  machinery,  guns,  ammunition, 
tools  of  war  of  all  kinds,  food,  clothing, 
and.  every  type  of  human  necessity  back 
to  her  native  land.  She  has  retained  a 
number  of  ships,  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  and  declined  until  recent¬ 
ly  to  negotiate  with  respect  to  a  return 
of  them.  She  owes  this  country  approx¬ 
imately  $12,000,000,000  in  lend-lease  and 
does  not  have  the  slightest  conception  of 
paying  one  cent  of  it. 

Russia’s  policy  has  broken  the  last  eco¬ 
nomic  straw  of  the  British  Empire  and 
we  find  England  today  almost  prostrate 
and  at  the  mercy  of  this  enemy  of  free¬ 
dom. 

Our  President  has  calleX  on  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  appropriate  $400,000,000  for  one 
purpose  only — to  save  a  cotnparatively 
small  nation  from  being  erfeulfed  in 
commuhism. 

I  understand  another  $500,000,000  will 
be  requested  for  Korea  for  the  s^me 
purpose. 

In  addition  to  these  expenditures,  we 
have  already  loaned  England  and  France 
billions  of  dollars  and  have  spent  untold 
millions  in  every  corner  of  the  earth, 
not  alone  to  save  the  world  from  starva¬ 
tion  but  to  save  it  from  communism. 

After  considering  all  these  facts,  when 
I  am  told  that  the  present  Congress  can¬ 
not  afford  to  appropriate  money  for  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  public  schools,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  sailor’s  words,  “Water,  water 
everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink.” 

It  seems  that  we  have  money  for  every 
purpose  except  to  build  up  our  school 
system  and  educate  the  youth  of 
America.  Just  recently  I  listened  to  a 
very  interesting  argument  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  where  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  Representatives  of  the  majority 
party  argued  that  we  could  not  afford  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  Federal 
school-lunch  program. 

We  are  economizing  at  the  expense  of 
the  health  and  education  of  the  school 
children  of  America. 

I  believe  in  the  principles  of  charity. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  country 
has  given  substantial  aid  to  the  starving 
people  of  the  world.  No  nation,  nor  any 


them.  I  know  that  they  would  not  have 
gone  on  strike  had  there  been  any  other 
way  to  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
proper  officials  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  labored.  They  are  the  poor¬ 
est  paid  class  of  people  in  the  United 
States  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
public  requirements. 

In  the  light  of  these  requirements  and 
the  small  salaries  received  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  that  the  school  teachers 
paid  into  the  Treasury  approximately 
$200,000,000  in  Federal  income  tax  last 
year.  Actually  they  did  not  have  one 
single  dollar  to  spare,  yet  they  made 
these  payments  without  complaint  and 
in  keeping  with  their  usual  spirit  of  pa¬ 
triotism.  However,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
on  their  complaints.  Their  appeals  are 
not  alone  for  themselves  but  for  your 
children  and  mine  and  for  all  America. 
I  hope  they  will  not  go  unheard  and  un¬ 
heeded  by  this  Congress. 

(Mr.  REDDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ft^r.  EBERHARTER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Buchanan)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record/ 

BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  1,  1947,  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  R.  2849.  An  act  /making  appropriations 
to  supply  deficiencies  ,Ju  certain  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o’clock  and  58  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House,  under  its  previous  order,  ad¬ 
journed  until  Monday,  May  5,  1947,  at 
12  Xclock  noon. 

/'EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 


race  of  people,  can  say  that  America  is  /  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 


lacking  in  the  spirit  of  charity.  How-/ 
ever,  I  argue  that  it  is  unfair  to  our  own 
home  folk,  to  our  children  and  to  our 
needy  when  we  say  that  we  must  send  all 
these  billions  to  other  lands  and  yet  are 
not  in  position  to  spend  a  fev^million 
dollars  to  stop  the  expansion  of  commu¬ 
nism  right  here  in  our  own  l^fid.  I  take 
the  position  that  while  it  is  well  to  be 
charitable,  an  even  greater  virtue  re¬ 
quires  that  we  must  be  just  before  we  are 
charitable.  It  is  not  jdst  tb  deny  to  our 
own  people  the  greatest  need  in  America 
today,  the  education  of  our  youth,  on 
the  excuse  that  we  must  spend  our  money 
abroad. 

All  over  this  country  of  ours  the  school 
teachers,  whom  most  of  us  know  as  the 
classroom  teachers  of  America,  have 
been  required  to  take  a  most  embarrass¬ 
ing  position  in  order  to  be  reasonably 
compensated  for  services  rendered  as  a 
teacher.  For  the  first  time  in  my  recol¬ 
lection  I  heard  that  teachers  were  on 
strike  for  better  pay.  I  know  this  must 
have  been  a  bitter  pill  to  every  one  of 


bill  to  authorize  the  conversions  of  certain 
naval  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

641.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  “An  a c)f  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  training  of  officers  for  the  naval 
service,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved 
August  13,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

642.  A  letter  from  the  A'cting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting, A  draft  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
certain  public  works,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

643.  A  letter  frqm  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  bill  to  transfer  jurisdiction  of  certain 
lands  comprising  a  portion  of  Acadia  National 
Park,  Maine,  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  tojthe  Department  of  the  Navy,  and 
for  other,  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 

644.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral,  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  audit  of  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tl9h  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1945; 
to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 

/Executive  Departments. 

645.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  transmitting 
the  quarterly  report  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  on  the  activities  and 
transactions  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1947,  through  March  31,  1947;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish¬ 
eries. 

646.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  revised 
estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948  involving  a  decrease  of  $20,750,000  for 
War  Assets  Administration  (H.  Doc.  No.  236) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed. 


communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

637.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  Inland  Waterways  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  its  subsidiary.  Warrior  River  Ter¬ 
minal  Company,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  234);  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

638.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  United  States  Spruce  Produc¬ 
tion  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1946,  and  for  the  period  July  1,  1946, 
to  December  12,  1946  (H.  Doc.  No.  235);  to 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Departments  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

639.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  to  repeal  that  part  of  section  3  of  the  act 
of  June  24,  1926  (44  Stat.  767) ,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  percentage,  in  time  of  peace, 
of  enlisted  personnel  employed  in  aviation 
tactical  units  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

640.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WOLVERTON:  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  102.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
United  States  common  communications  car¬ 
riers  to  accord  free  communication  privileges 
to  official  participants  in  the  world  telecom¬ 
munications  conference  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  1947;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  334).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  205.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2616) 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  335). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California: 

H.  R.  3301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  conservators,  receivers,  and 
other  fiduciary  officers  to  take  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.  R.  3302.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  original 
eleventh  and  twelfth  Federal  home-loan 
bank  districts  and  to  reestablish  the  original 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  original  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Port- 
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land;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York: 

H.  R.  3303.  A  bill  to  stimulate  volunteer  en¬ 
listments  in  the  Regular  Military  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BRAMRLETT: 

H.  R.  3304.  A  bill  to  attend  Public  Law  537, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress^  approved  May  2, 
1942;  to  the  Committee  on  th,e  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOSSETT:  S  . 

H.  R.  3305.  A  bill  to  make  eligible  for  nat¬ 
uralization  Japanese  persons  and  persons  of 
Japanese  descent  who  are  residing  In  the 
United  States  and  whose  sons  died  while 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United. 
States  during  World  War  IX;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri: 

H.  R.  3306.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  com¬ 
pensation  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  O’HARA: 

H.  R.  3307.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Traffic  Bureau,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RAMEY: 

H.  R.  3308.  A  bill  to  increase  the  minimum 
allowance  payable  for  rehabilitation  in  serv¬ 
ice-connected  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAWFORD: 

H.  R.  3309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands. 

By  Mr.  BRYSON: 

H.  J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  neither  Congress  nor 
any  of  the  several  States  shall  aid  any  edu¬ 
cational  institution  wholly  or  in  part  under 
sectarian  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WELCH: 

H.  J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  on  public  grounds  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  of  a  me¬ 
morial  to  the  dead  of  the  First  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision,  United  States  forces.  World  War  II;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California: 

H.  Res.  203.  Resolution  requesting  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  remove  from  office  John  H.  Fahey, 
Commissioner,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  Harold  Lee,  Governor,  Fed¬ 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  System;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON: 

H.  Res.  204.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  differences  in  costs  under  section  336 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  on  sponges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


■  MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 
v  By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  legis-^ 
la  true  of  Guam,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
questing.  ^United  States  citizenship  foT  cer¬ 
tain  citizens  of  Guam  and  the  enactment  of 
an  organic  law  for  the  governnfent  of  the 
island;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

Also,  memorial  qf  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress'-'of  the  United  States 
relating  to  lasting  world  peace;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign’  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
create  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
support  certain  legislation  beneficial  to  vet¬ 
erans  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  BRAMBLETT  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R. 
8310)  for  the  relief  of  Max  Schlederer,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 


425.  By  Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio:  Petition  of 
56  citizens  of  Athens  County,  Ohio,  urging 
favorable  consideration  and  support  of  S.  265, 
a  bill  to  prevent  the  interstate  transmission 
of  advertising  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  and 
the  broadcasting  of  such  advertising  by 
means  of  radio,  and  to  support  any  other 
bills  of  a  similar  character;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

426.  Also,  petition  signed  by  29  employees 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroads,  requesting  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  vote  against  H.  R.  2169, 
H.  R.  2310,  and  S.  670;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

427.  By  Mr.  JONES  of  Washington:  Peti- 
t)0h  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  memorializing  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  set  aside 
forever  certain  tracts  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  as 
a  national  monument  under  direction  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  to  appropriate 
adequate  funds  for  the  immediate  acquisi¬ 
tion,  research,  and  construction  of  buildings 
reproduced  in  detailed  dimension  and  exact¬ 
ness  to  those  previously  constituting  old  Fort 
Vancouver;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 


428.  By  Mrs.  NORTON :  Petition  of  approx¬ 
imately  450  railroad  employees,  urging  cer¬ 
tain  amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

429.  Also,  petition  of  Lt.  Robert  P.  Grover 
Post,  No.  377,  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
tpe  United  States,  Jersey  City,  N'.  J.,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Palestine  situation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

430.  Also,  petition  of  New  Jersey  State 
Patrolmen’s,.  Benevolent  Association,  Inc., 
endorsing  and  urging  the  enactment  of  H.  R. 
1613;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

431.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  C.  H.  R. 
Hovde,  M.  D.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
his  resolution  with  reference  to  change  of 
Government  policy  and  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

432.  Also,  petition  of  Josef  and  Eugenie 
Geiger,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  Nation-wide 
passive  defense  against  atom  bombing  and 
germ  warfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


Report 
No.  335 


80th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OE,  REPRESENTATIVES 
1st  Session  f 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.  R.  2616 


May  2,  1947. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  205] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  205,  reports  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  79 

H.  RES.  205 

[Report  No.  335] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  2,  1947 

Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

4  for  consideration  of  the  hill  (H.  R.  2616)  to  provide  for 

5  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  all  points  of  order 

6  against  said  hill  are  hereby  waived.  That  after  general 

7  debate,  which  shall  he  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not 

8  to  exceed  nine  hours,  to  he  equally  divided  and  controlled 

9  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 

10  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  he  read  for 

11  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 

12  of  the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 


2 


1  shall  rise  and  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  such 

2  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 

3  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 

4  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 

5  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage 

6  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2616  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  from  the 

7  Speaker’s  table  the  bill  S.  93S  and  to  move  to  strike  out 

8  all  after  the  enactment  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  to 

9  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.  R.  2616. 
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nations  in  the  democratic  camp  are  in  such 
an  economically  helpless  position  that  all 
they  can  do  is  cross  their  fingers,  try  to  get 
as  much  help  from  us  as  possible  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  hope  for  the  best.  In  oc¬ 
cupied  Germany  and  Japan,  the  democrats 
can  only  hope  that  an  economic  debacle  in 
the  United  States  does  not  cause  us  to  pull 
out  and  leavkythem  to  face  the  Communist 
challenge  alonk,  before  we  ever  arrive  at,  a 
constructive  policy,  much  less  carry  it  to 
completion.  \ 

This  fear  with  which  the  United  States  is 
regarded  takes  many  forlps  and  is  fostered  by 
many  factors.  One  of  these  is  our  military 
policy.  To  the  rest  of  theNaations,  our  cries 
of  insecurity  sound  like  thevankest  hypoc¬ 
risy.  For  with  our  possession,  of  the  atom 
bomb  and  our  demonstrated  gigantic  indus¬ 
trial  potential  we  seem  more  siwiure  than 
anyone  else.  Agitation  regarding;,  our  in¬ 
security  is  therefore  interpreted  aih  simply 
a  device  to  induce  the  American  people 
to  approve  a  huge  navy  and  navarUiase 
system,  backed  by  a  mass  conscript  a\ny. 
And  that,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  is  held\o 
mean  preparation  for  other  overseas  occupa? 
tions,  since  a  mass  army  has  no  other  pur¬ 
pose,  in  days  of  atomic  and  rocket  warfare, 
unless  it  is  needed  to  hold  down  a  revolting 
population  at  home.  No  one  believes  that  the 
United  States  stands  in  danger  of  that  sort. 
Moreover,  the  rapid  increase  of  military  par¬ 
ticipation  in  our  administrative  and  diploma¬ 
tic  processes  has  not  escaped  notice  abroad. 
All  these  things  create  fear. 

Our  diplomacy  is  likewise  a  source  of  ap¬ 
prehension.  What  is  our  policy  in  Germany? 
The  kind  of  naked  military  rule  in  which  we 
are  now  involved  is  leading  nowhere,  unless 
It  be  to  prolonged  confusion.  We  have  dis¬ 
carded  the  outrageous  Potsdam  policy,  and 
that  is  to  the  good.  But  what  policy  have 
we  to  take  its  place?  Perhaps  the  Moscow 
conference  will  show.  So  far,  however,  we 
seem  to  others  to  have  no  affirmative  policy 
in  this  key  spot.  Mr.  Dulles’  proposal  for  an 
economic  federation  in  the  parts  of  the  Rhine 
valley  where  we  have  a  free  hand  has  awak¬ 
ened  no  response  from  the  American  public. 
Seemingly,  Americans  are  not  interested? 
Then  what  are  we  going  to  do  in  western 
Europe?  Because  no  one  knows,  everyone 
is  afraid. 

What  is  our  policy  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain?  How  far  will  we  back  the  interests 
of  that  beleaguered  empire?  And  how  long? 
Are  we  entering  into  secret  commitments 
with  the  British  General  Staff  and  with  the 
British  foreign  office?  To  other  nations,  it  is 
amazing  that  the  American  people  should  not 
be  any  more  interested  in  these  questions 
than  they  appear  to  be.  What  is  our  policy 
toward  Russia?  Is  it  quarantine,  or  isnlt  it? 
What  is  our  policy  toward  China?  Fffr  the 
moment  this  has  been  partially  cleared  up 
by  General  Marshall’s  statement  and  by  the 
American  withdrawal.  But  what'  if  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  nationalist  government  falls, 
especially  if  it  falls  to  a  Commuhist  uprising? 
What  will  we  do  then?  The  accumulation 
of  such  uncertainties  adds  up  to  fear. 

Our  industrial  drive  creates  fear.  We  now 
have  a  war-expanded  productive  machine 
which,  largely  bereft  of' Government  buying, 
must  find  markets  fop  approximately  50  per¬ 
cent  more  goods  tljAn  we  were  turning  out 
in  1938 — or  else.  /That  or  else  puts  a  ter¬ 
rific  impulse  behind  our  attempt  to  pene¬ 
trate  export  markets.  But  it  is  not  yet  clear 
that  we  do  hot  Intend  to  return  to  our 
high  tariff  policy.  The  result,  insofar  as  we 
are  able  t gf  bring  it  off,  will  be  that  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  imperialism  which  is  already 
being  denounced  all  around  the  globe.  Eco- 
nomioomperialism,  when  it  runs  into  trouble, 
has  a  way  of  demanding  support  from  politi¬ 
cal.'''  imperialism.  The  result?  Fear. 

Limitations  of  space  compel  me  to  crowd 
into  a  few  concluding  words  what  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  fact  concerning 


America’s  relations  with  other  nations  and 
our  service  to  lasting  peace.  Are  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  sufficiently  taking  into  account 
the  tension  being  generated  by  our  exclusive 
possession  of  the  atom  bomb?  I  doubt  it. 
Yet  all  our  protestations  of  devotion  to 
world  organization,  all  our  expressed  hopes 
of  peace  through  the  United  Nations,  are  dis¬ 
counted  by  Russia  because  of  this.  Russia 
thinks  what  we  really  mean  is  that  we  are  for 
peace  and  a  world  organization  if  the  other 
nations  (in  especial,  Russia)  accept  our 
blueprints.  Otherwise,  we  fall  back  on  our 
possession  of  the  bomb.  , 

hi 

No  international  confidence,  no  honest 
cooperation  and  so  no  lasting  peace  can  be 
built  on  this  foundation.  The  thing  that 
will  come  out  of  it  is  what  is  already  com¬ 
ing  out  of  it — an  atomic  arms  race.  And 
that  will  end,  when  the  Communist  world 
gets  the  atomic  and  biological  weapons  it 
is  after,  in  a  show-down.  The  American 
people  will  first  be  stunned  and  then  en¬ 
raged  by  the  catastrophic  nature  of  that 
eventuality. 

How  is  that  catastrophe  to  be  escaped? 
By  giving  Russia  the  bomb  now?  Henry 
Wallace  and  those  who  follow  his  leadership, 
ps  well  as  Communist  Party  members  and 
llow  travelers  In  the  United  States,  say_ 
yAt  I  find  it  impossible,  after  seeing  Rus? 
siank expansionist  policy  in  action  in  so  many 
parts-,  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  say  anything 
but  nh.  I  do  not  believe  that  the /men 
in  the  gremlin  can  be  trusted  with  jfiich  a 
weapon.  \(I  am  not  now  arguing  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  men  in  Washington  can 
be  trusted  With  the  bomb.  The/act  is  that 
we  have  it,  and  the  pursuit  of  pasting  peace 
must  go  on  frona  there.) 

But  if  we  do  rtot  give  Riissia  the  bomb, 
and  the  result  is  ah  atomic  arms  race,  what 
then  is  the  hope  o\,  peace?  At  this  point 
I  must  confess  to  senmg  only  a  very  nar¬ 
row  and  flickering  of  light.  Perhaps 
readers  of  the  Chv^tiark  Century  will  not 
regard  it  as  a  ray  ,nf  ligh^at  all;  they  may 
dismiss  it  as  a  Will-o’-the^isp.  This  ray 
of  light  which,  -!  think  I  se\  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  sufficiently  rapid  development  of 
the  constructive,  peaceful  useskof  atomic 
fission  to  ^raise  living  standards  everywhere 
to  a  degree  sufficient  to  make  s eyeless  a 
military 'outcome.  The  scientists  tellVs  this 
can  be  done.  Of  course,  we  shouloMieep 
working  for  the  universal  adoption  ofVhe 
Lilienthal  plan — or  something  equally  prom¬ 
ising — for  inspection  and  control  of  atom! 
..plants.  Yet  if  we  fail  to  achieve  this  we1 
might  still,  by  pouring  our  resources  of 
science  and  materials  into  raising  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  of  all  peoples,  resolve  most 
of  the  tensions  of  this  desperate  world.  How¬ 
ever,  if  that  is  what  we  mean  to  try  to 
do,  it  is  terribly  Late  to  start. 

Paul  Hutchinson. 


The  Palestine  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  2,  1947 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
first  day  in  Congress  and  before,  I  have 
been  greatly  concerned  with  the  Pales¬ 
tine  problem.  I  have  done  everything 
that  I  know  how  to  do  to  be  of  assistance. 
Now  that  the  problem  is  on  the  calendar 
of  the  United  Nations,  I  have  expressed 
my  views  to  the  Hon.  Warren  R.  Austin, 
our  chief  delegate,  with  the  hope  that 


he  will  urge  a  solution  in  accordance  with 
the  expressed  policy  of  the  Congress.  / 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him  dated 
April  19,  1947,  together  with  his  prompt 
reply: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April/' 19,  1947. 
Hon.  Warren  R.  Austin, 

Chief  United  States  Delegate, 

United  Nations  Orgdnization, 

Lake  Success,  ft.  Y. 

My  Dear  Senator  Austin:  I  am,  and  have 
been  for  a  long  time  very  gravely  concerned 
with  the  Palestine  problem  which  seems  to 
worsen  rather  than  Approach  a  solution. 

It  is  needless  to  p6int  out  in  detail  the  bit¬ 
terly  disappointing  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
in  repudiating  the  solemn  and  official  pledges 
made  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  regarding 
free  immigration  to  Palestine,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  establishment  of  a  Jewish  National 
Home.  Lam  taking  the  liberty,  however,  of 
enclosing  a  statement  I  made  on  the -subject 
to  the/Congress  on  July  12,  1946,  which,  I 
think,  points  out  very  clearly  the  wholly  un¬ 
justified  breach  of  covenant. 

’he  disappointment  with  which  I  have 
patched  the  tragic  and  time-wasting  man- 
■  euvers  of  Great  Britain  has  been  intensified 
by  the  unconscionable  and  insulting  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  British  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr.  Bevin,  in  London  last  February,  in  which, 
in  an  amazing  piece  of  political  chicanery  he 
attempts  to  escape  the  blame,  which  is  prop¬ 
erly  his,  by  complaining  about  American 
pressure  in  behalf  of  Jewish  rights  in  Pales¬ 
tine. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bevin’s  speech,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  that  American  pressure  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  increase  until  a  humanitarian 
solution  is  found,  which  will  alleviate  the 
tragic  suffering  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  Europe. 

The  American  Zionist  Conference  held  in 
Washington  January  17, 1947,  in  dealing  with 
the  new  hope  that  the  United  Nations  might 
solve  this  problem,  said  this: 

“Great  Britain’s  announced  decision  to  re¬ 
fer  the  Palestine  question  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  affords  an  historic  opportunity  to  the 
members  of  that  international  body.  A  gen¬ 
eration  has  passed  since  the  nations  of  the 
world  resolved  to  end  Jewish  national  home¬ 
lessness  and  to  reestablish  Jewish  nation¬ 
hood.  They  entrusted  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  with  this  great  task,  but  the  guardian 
proved  unfaithful  to  its  trust  and  sought 
to  frustrate  its  fulfillment. 

“Once  again  the  international  community, 
■epresented  by  the  United  Nations,  can  re- 
irm  the  decision  made  following  the  first 
■Id  War.  To  that  end,  the  main  elements 
of  tl|e  solution — freedom  of  Jewish  immigra¬ 
tion  V>  Palestine  and  the  establishment  of 
the  JeVish  state — should  be  spelled  out  in 
clear  an\  precise  terms. 

“It  is  orW  reasonable  to  expect  the  United 
Nations,  in\ealing  with  this  problem,  to  be 
faithful  to  itkrole  as  the  guardian  of  inter¬ 
national  law  bydssuing  an  interim  order  that 
pending  the  fina.  decision,  the  Mandate  for 
Palestine — the  only  internationally  valid 
instrument  governing  that  Country — be  fully 
applied,  free  from  alkrestrictive  enactments 
imposed  by  the  mandatory  government  in 
violation  of  that  fundamental  document.”  - 

It  is  this  statement  that'Iwant  to  call  most 
particularly  to  your  attention  with  the  hope, 
and  with  the  confidence,  tnat  you  will  do 
your  full  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
United  Nations  on  Palestine  oriXApril  28. 

The  American  people  are  deeply  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  appeal  of  the  Jewis^i  people 
for  a  place  of  refuge.  The  American  Con¬ 
gress  has  formally  expressed  its  policy  in 
this  regard.  I  pray  that  you  will  do  \hat 
you  can. 

Cordially, 

Millet  Hand, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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April  23,  1947. 

Hon.  T.  Millet  Hand, 

Second  District  of  Nev)  Jersey, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hand:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  19,  enclosing  copy  of  the 
extension  of  remarks  made  by  you  on  July  12, 
1946,  Bevin  breaks  Palestine  pledge. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  mak¬ 
ing  your  views  known  to  me  in  this  way.  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  consider  them  care¬ 
fully  in  connection  with  all  of  the  evidence 
available  to  the  United  Nations  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

With  cordial  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  R.  Austin, 
United  States  Representative 

to  the  United  Nations, 


Human  Stakes  at  Geneva 
— 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can¬ 
not  have  political  peace  without  eco¬ 
nomic  peace. 

The  International  Trade  Conference 
being  held  at  Geneva  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

Under  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Malvina  Lindsay  entitled  “Hu¬ 
man  Stakes  at  Geneva,”  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  April  3,  1947: 

Human  Stakes  at  Geneva 
(By  Malvina  Lindsay) 

PEACE  AND  PRICES 

4 

The  average  family  is  probably  not  aware 
of  how  a  meeting  next  week  in  fkr-away 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  may  affect  iy  pocket- 
book  and  even  its  safety.  But  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Conference — whose  name  sug¬ 
gests  merely  a  group  of  experts  -about  a  big 
table  bandying  statistics — will  be  jockeying 
behind  its  dry  figures  with  the  future 
budgets,  pay  checks,  jobs,  ambitions,  and 
security  of  billions  of  humaii  beings. 

While  the  Nation  watched  eagerly  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  where  the  latest  po¬ 
litical  attempt  at  world  cooperation  was 
born,  it  is  not  likely  there  will  be  comparable 
breathless  waiting  to  see  if  Geneva  can  pro¬ 
duce  the  infant  of  economic  peace.  Yet 
whatever  is  done  at.  Moscow  or  Lake  Suc¬ 
cess  will  be  largely  a  loss  if  Geneva  fails. 

Also,  oddly,  the  average  citizen  repeatedly 
reads  or  talks  of  a  predicted  depression  of 
1952  or  1955,  welders  idly  why  somebody 
doesn’t  do  something  about  it,  yet  fails  to 
recognize  that  file  men  in  Geneva  may  have 
that  opportunity  in  their  grasp — if  their  gov¬ 
ernments  will' back  them  up. 

A  few  national  women’s  groups  that 
worked  for/ the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
are  trying  to  arouse  their  membership  to 
what  is  m,  stake  at  Geneva.  Yet  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  the  masses  of  women  who  are 
the  buyers  of  the  Nation  recognize  that 
future/  costs  and  quality  of  goods — as  well 
as  their  husbands’  jobs  and  the  avoidance 
of  World  War  III — may  depend  on  whether 
the  18  nations  in  the  conference  are  able 
to,  write  an  International  Trade  Organization 
charter  and  draw  up  trade  agreements  with 
£ach  other. 


Also  at  stake  is  whether  the  average  family 
will  be  freed  from  the  constant  toll  It  pays 
to  business  monopolies  known  as  cartels. 
One  of  the  American  proposals  for  the  Trade  • 
Organization  charter  is  that  cartels  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  national  and  international  action 
from  restricting  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

If  this  were  done  it  would  mean  that  prices 
of  hundreds  of  products  used  daily,  as  cook¬ 
ing  ingredients  and  utensils,  cosmetics,  ap¬ 
parel,  household  devices,  medicines,  foods 
could  not  be  maintained  by  secret  agreements 
among  industries  and  by  planned  scarcity, 
but  would  be  determined  by  democratic  free 
competition.  It  would  mean,  as  Darel  Mc- 
Conkey  points  out  in  his  recent  study  of 
cartels,  Out  of  Your  Pocket,  that  the  house¬ 
wife  would  not  be  constantly  contributing  “a 
few  mills  into  the  cartel  turnstile.” 

If  tariff  agreements  are  worked  out  satis¬ 
factorily  at  Geneva,  it.  will  mean  that  many 
high-class  products  from  abroad,  as  woolens, 
linens,  pottery,  handicraft,  foods,  will  be  f 
available  to  the  average  American  at  less  cost, 
and  that  American  cotton,  wheat,  apples,  to¬ 
bacco,  farm  machinery,  trucks,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  other  goods,  will  find  freer  and  larger 
markets  abroad'. 

Thus  the  expected — and  feared — excess  j 
production  in'  this  country  could  find  a  mar¬ 
ket,  industries  expand  instead  of  contract,  ( 
new  jobs  be  created,  mass  unemployment, 
prevented,  History  might  even  be  stopped 
from  repeating  itself  with  another  world  eco¬ 
nomic  sftunp,  and  the  attendant  trade  wars 
which  preface  the  shooting. 

Since  lessons  of  the  1930’s  taught  that 
world  trade  cannot  be  a  one-way  arrange¬ 
ment,  that  this  country  cannot  export  goods 
profitably  without  also  importing  them,  so 
that  its  customers  abroad  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  pay  with,  'American  consumers  as: 
Well  as  their  Government  face  the  trade ; 
problem. 

The  Government  will  need  to  offer  tariff 
concessions  on  products  that  can  best  be 
produced  abroad  and  on  which  foreign  na¬ 
tions’  economic  life  depends,  and  ask  con¬ 
cessions  from  other  countries  on  goods  this, 
country  is  best  equipped  to  produce.  Con¬ 
sumers  will  need  to  become  world  conscious 
in  their  buying,  recognize  that  their  use  of 
products  of  potential  customers  now  trying  to 
beat  back  economically  is  not  only  good  busi¬ 
ness  but  the  main  road  to  peace. 


Relief  Assistance  to  People  of  Countries 
Devastated  by  War 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  2,  1947 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
153)  providing  for  relief  assistance  to  the 
people  of  countries  devastated  by  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HinshawL 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
you  will  realize  the  facts  about  a  few 
things  that  are  going  on  abroad  and 
amalgamate  them  into  your  thinking. 
In  these  countries  that  are  back  of  the 
“iron  curtain”  there  is  no  possibility 
whatsoever  of  any  United  States  agency 
going  in  and  finding  out  who  is  hungry 
and  saying,  “Here,  my  friend,  here  is 


something  for  you  to  eat.”  Those  coun¬ 
tries  all  have  rationing  systems,  ration 
cards,  and  they  are  not  going  to  permit 
you  to  go  in  there  and  find  the  hungry 
and  feed  them.  You  must  do  it  through 
the  local  government  organization. 
That  is  the  first  thing. 

Then,  of  course,  the  second  thing  that 
comes  along  is  the  question,  Who  has  the 
ration  cards?  Of  course,  many  of  you 
know,  or  you  have  heard  people  from 
abroad  tell  yo.u  that  those  ration  cards 
that  carry  the  greatest  amount  of  food 
go  to  those  who  are  subservient  to  the 
Communist  way  of  thinking,  and  the 
others  get  them  if  they  are  willing  to  go 
along.  Many  of  them  have  taken  out 
Communist  cards  in  order  to  get  ration 
cards.  It  is  the  Russian  Government 
that  is  holding  back  on  these  people  and 
not  us.  They  use  the  ration  card  as  a 
political  weapon.  If  by  any  means  what¬ 
soever  our  country  can  devise  a  way  so 
that  the  rationing  is  distributed  equally 
in  those  countries,  and  fairly,  as  we  see  a 
thing  as  fair,  then  we  will  have  done 
something  worth  while  and  can  help  in 
the  feeding  of  those  people  who  are  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  starve.  That  is  basic. 

The  next  thing  is  that  they  are  obtain¬ 
ing  from  every  one  of  those  people  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain  a  complete  list  of 
their  relatives  in  the  United  States  by 
name  and  address;  and  here  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  can  tell  you,  they  are 
contacting  those  relatives  and  saying, 
“Now,  your  friends  and  relatives  are  with 
us.  Will  you  go  along  with  us  or  won’t 
you?”  It  is  a  powerful  persuader  and 
aids  in  the  building  of  the  Communist 
fifth  column  in  this  country. 

We  have  that  sort  of  thing  to  combat. 
It  is  not  such  a  simple  matter  as  one 
might  assume.  In  our  way  of  think¬ 
ing  it  is  hard  to  understand.  We  must 
put  ourselves  in  the  same  way  of  thinking 
in  our  own  minds  as  they  think  in  Eu¬ 
rope  before  we  can  understand  those 
things.  That  is  the  basic  reason  why  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  from  Mississippi.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  is 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing  in  his  amend¬ 
ment,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  not  at  all 
effective,  because  of  course  the  Russian 
Government  would  not  any  more  allow 
that  sort  of  agent  to  go  in  there  and  say 
who  is  going  to  get  food  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  than  we  would  allow  the  Soviet 
agents  to  come  into  this  country  and  say 
whether  or  not  their  sympathizers  here 
shall  obtain  their  help  from  abroad. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  gentleman’s  con¬ 
tention  is  correct — and  it  conceivably 
may  be — then  at  least  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  deprives  its  own  people 
of  food  that  we  are  offering  to  make 
available  to  them,  is  undermining  itself. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  understand  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  a  way  of  remov¬ 
ing  nonconformists.  More  than  20,000,- 
000  of  them  are  said  to  have  disappeared, 
and  many  are  taken  every  day  to  concen¬ 
tration  camps  worse  than  Buchenwald 
or  Dachau.  Behind  the  iron  curtain  it 
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takes  real  courage  to  maintain  the  hu¬ 
man  right  to  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  here  has  denied 
that  these  peoples  were  sold  out  at  Yalta. 
Under  authority  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  following  articles,  the  pur¬ 
port  of  which  has  not  been  denied: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  27,  1947] 

Roosevelt  Outtraded  By  Stalin  at  Yalta — 

Moscow  Publication  of  Pact  Shows  United 

States  Committed 

(By  Jay  G.  Hayden)' 

The  late  President  Roosevelt’s  amazing  sec¬ 
ret  generosity  to  Premier  Stalin  at  Yalta  has 
again  been  evidenced  in  the  publication  at 
Moscow  of  the  agreement  of  these  two  with 
Churchill  dissenting,  on  a  $20,000,000,000 
total  of  reparations  from  Germany,  50  per¬ 
cent  of  it  for  Russia. 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall  disputed  Molo¬ 
tov’s  reassertion  of  this  claim  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  superseded  at  Potsdam,  and 
Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  said  it  was  of  no 
standing  anyhow  because  Churchill  refused 
to  sign  it. 

The  ink  scarcely  had  dried  on  the  joint 
communique,  following  the  Yalta  Confer¬ 
ence,  before  it  became  apparent  that  much 
more  went  on  there  than  was  immediately 
revealed. 

The  communique  was  issued  on  February 
12,  1945,  and  just  a  week  later  it  cropped 
up  that  the  Atlantic  Charter  had  been  re¬ 
vised.  As  originally  written,  this  document 
said  its  signers,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill, 
“wish  to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-govern¬ 
ment  restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  them.” 

“aggressor  nations” 

At  Yalta  there  was  added  to  this  sentence 
the  words,  “by  the  aggressor  nations,”  the 
obvious  purpose  being  to  exempt  territories 
taken  forcibly  by  so-called  “nonagressor  na¬ 
tions,”  such  as  Russia’s  conquest  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  States  and  portions  of  Poland,  Finland, 
and  Rumania. 

Since  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  issued 
solely  by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  presum¬ 
ably  they  had  the  right  to  change  it  in  the 
same  personal  fashion,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  is  so  of  other  secret  agreements  which 
were  subscribed  to  at  Yalta. 

On  February  27,  1945,  Churchill  for  the 
first  time  revealed  details  of  the  agreement 
respecting  Polish  borders,  including  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Curzon  Line  to  give  Russia  the 
important  city  of  Lwow,  and  allotment  to 
Poland  of  the  German  province  of  Upper 
Silesia  and  “such  other  territories  east  of 
the  Oder  River  as  may  be  decided  at  the 
peace  conference.” 

The  latter  referred  to  the  Oder-Neisse  River 
line,  transferring  to  Poland  territory  contain¬ 
ing  9,500,000  Germans. 

In  his  Stuttgart  speech  last  year  Secretary 
Byrnes  began  trying  to  mitigate  that  com¬ 
mitment  and  Secretary  Marshall  is  expected 
to  do  the  same. 

Yalta  was  little  more  than  a  month  old  be¬ 
fore  it  leaked  out  successively  that  the 
Ukraine  and  White  Russia  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  separately  in  order  to  give  Russia  three 
votes  in  the  United  Nations,  and  that  Rus¬ 
sia’s  insistence  on  an  "individual  veto”  in 
that  body  also  had  been  acceded  to. 

BIGGEST  CONCESSION 

Not  till  February  1946  did  there  come  to 
light  the  biggest  concession  of  all  to  the 
Soviet.  This  was  the  grant  to  her  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  promise  to  enter  the  war  against 
Japan  “within  2  or  3  months  after  Ger¬ 
many  has  surrendered.”  To  win  that  assur¬ 
ance  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  signed  away  to 
Russia  Outer  Mongolia,  the  whole  Kurile 
chain  of  islands,  half  of  the  island  of  Sak¬ 
halin,  and  in  Manchuria  exclusive  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Port  Arthur  naval  base  and  a 
half  share  with  China  in  control  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  port  of  Dairen. 


China  was  not  even  consulted  before  this 
purloining  of  her  territory,  and  as  subse¬ 
quently  developed,  Russia’s  entrance  into  the 
Japanese  war,  on  the  very  last  day  of  her 
commitment,  bred  nothing  but  trouble. 
Ever  since,  the  United  States  and  Britain 
have  been  trying  to  get  the  Russian  Armies 
back  home. 

Not  the  least  interesting  element  in  all 
this  was  President  Roosevelt’s  assumption  of 
the  right  single-handed  so  to  commit  the 
Nation.  Members  of  Congress  have  searched 
in  vain  for  any  provision,  constitutional  or 
otherwise,  that  invests  the  President  with 
such  broad  right,  except  as  his  proposals  later 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  approved 
by  it. 

In  this  instance  also  there  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  was  reduced  both 
physically  and  mentally.  He  died  2  months 
later.  It  is  no  wonder,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
outtraded  by  Stalin,  but  this  cirmumstance 
calls  all  the  more  for  some  action  to  assure 
that  this  sort  of  thing  shall  not  happen  again. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  21,  19'47] 

On  the  Record 
(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

Bit  by  bit  the  falsity  and  inadequacy  of 
all  measures  taken  during  and  since  the  war 
to  keep  the  peace  come  to  light.  These  are 
tlie  falsity  of  the  concept  of  congenitally 
good  and  bad  nations,  according  to  which 
nature  has  shown  favoritism  in  distributing 
righteousness  and  sin;  the  idea  that  per¬ 
petual  punishment  is  an  agent  of  reform; 
the  belief  that  the  calculated  destruction 
of  energies  anywhere  can  contribute  to  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity;  the  empty  hope  that  a  com¬ 
mon  law  can  emerge  without  a  common 
ethos;  and,  finally,  that  the  structure  erected 
and  hailed  at  San  Francisco  is  an  instrument 
of  collective  security,  and  the  “beginning” — 
as  President  Roosevelt  put  it — of  a  world 
constitution. 

“Murder  will  out,”  and  so  will  truth — no 
matter  what  is  marked  “top  secret'.”  The 
truth  has  been  out  for  a  long  time  for  any¬ 
one  with  eyes  to  see.  Even  for  the  nonre¬ 
ligious  there  must  have  been  some  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  opened  without  an  appeal  for  the 
blessing  of  God.  The  peace  devised  could 
bear  reference  to  no  standards,  so  prayer  was 
properly  omitted. 

But,  as  the  roadside  posters  used  to  pro¬ 
claim  in  the  small-town  evangelical  commu¬ 
nities  of  my  childhood:  “Be  sure  your  sins 
will  find  you  out.” 

They  will. 

In  Moscow  it  is  revealed  that  the  United 
States,  at  Yalta,  agreed  to  reparations  in 
the  form  of  the  forced  labor  of  human  per¬ 
sons — to  be  delivered  regardless  of  any  crimes 
they  may  have  committed.  They  were  com¬ 
mon  soldiers,  drafted  like  other  soldiers,  and 
by  an  omnipotent  state  in  which  conscien¬ 
tious  objection  was  a  capital  crime.  They 
were  protected  during  the  war  by  the  self¬ 
-interest  of  those  whose  nationals  were  also 
prisoners  and  by  those  conventions  designed 
somewhat  to  mitigate  the  barbarisms  of  war. 

Then,  after  surrender,  to  the  gallows  with 
those  who  imported  forced  labor  to  Germany, 
and  up  with  the  new  slaveholders. 

What  of  you,  President  Roosevelt,  who  had 
sworn  on  your  deepest  political  conviction 
and  religious  faith  that  the  Allies  will  not 
enslave  the  German  people,  because  the  Allies 
do  not  traffic  in  human  slavery? 

Yet  your  signature  was  on  that  infamy. 
How  desperately  ill  you  must  have  been.  Per¬ 
haps  not  always  there,  already — at  moments — ■ 
as  the  weeping  Churchill  reported,  as  though 
in  another  world. 

What  of  you,  Mr.  Churchill — intrepid  lover 
of  freedom?  Magnanimous,  sanguine,  and 
in  some  ways  wise. 

And  what  of  you,  Mr.  Stalin?  For  nearly  a 
generation  invoking  the  solidarity  of  the 
workers  of  the  world. 
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Did  you  think  that  nazism  would  be  on 
trial  in  victory  over  it? 

Democracy,  freedom,  communism  were,  and 
are,  on  trial. 

How  broken  their  citadels. 

Now  comes  President  Truman  calling  for 
resolute  action.  The  United  Nations  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  possible  lasting  freedom  and 
independence  for  all  its  members,  but,  “we 
have  considered  how  the  United  Nations 
might  assist  in  this  [the  Greek]  crisis.  But 
the  situation  is  an  urgent  one  requiring  im¬ 
mediate  action,  and  the  United  Nations  and 
its  related  organizations  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  extend  help  of  the  kind  that  is 
required.” 

The  definition  of  a  "crisis”  implies  "ur¬ 
gency.” 

The  UN  was  never  designed  as  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  could  create  a  world  law  and  a 
world  police,  through  which  alone  the  free¬ 
dom  of  all  could  be  maintained.  The  ter¬ 
rible  gaps  were  in  the  original  Dumbarton 
Oaks  plan.  Yet  the  State  Department  itself 
went  up  and  down  the  country  selling  it  to 
the  American  people  as  an  infallible  instru¬ 
ment  of  collective  security,  and  to  raise  a 
doubt  was  almost  high  treason. 

H.  G.  Wells  said  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  a  lady  who  thought  it  a  beginning:  “You 
can’t  make  an  automobile  out  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  perambulator.”  The  UN  is  no 
better. 

It  was  never  possible  to  enforce  peace. 
Only  law  can  be  enforced.  Without  world 
law  there  can  be  no  world  police;  without 
a  world  ethos  there  can  be  no  law. 

The  United  States  has  no  authority  to 
police  the  world.  The  UN  has  no  authority 
either  because  it  is  not  an  instrument  of 
law,  but  only  an  international  debating 
society  participated  in  by  sovereign  states 
each  swayed  by  sacred  egoism. 

That  is  the  trouble  and  the  United  States 
should  take  its  stand,  not  in  Greece  nor 
on  German  reparations,  but  on  UN  reform — 
making  it  a  genuine  law-creating  and  law- 
enforcing  agency.  There  we  can  afford  a 
show-down,  because  our  position  will  be 
above  reproach. 

As  Senator  Tydings  said,  “The  sands  in  the 
hourglass  grow  less  and  less.” 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
Roosevelt  at  Yalta 
(By  Ernest  Lindley) 
violated  agreements  cause  trouble 

It  is  being  said  more  and  more  frequently 
that  President  Roosevelt  was  out  traded  at 
the  Yalta  Conference.  Certainly  he  made 
some  very  important  concessions  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  In  view  of  subsequent  developments, 
it  is  regrettable  that  certain  of  these  con¬ 
cessions  were  made. 

Roosevelt  knew  he  was  paying  a  high  price. 
But  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  too  high 
for  what  he  was  promised  in  return. 

First,  he  obtained  specific  Russian  com¬ 
mitments  to  join  the  war  against  Japan.  As 
it  turned  out,  we  did  not  need  Russian  aid 
against  Japan.  But  in  February  1945  the 
prevailing  view  was  that  Russian  participa¬ 
tion  would  shorten  the  war  against  Japan 
and  save  many  American  lives.  This  was 
certainly  the  view  of  the  President’s  principal 
military  rdvisers.  We  did  not  yet  have 
atomic  bombs  and  could  not  be  sure  that  we 
would  have  them.  The  first  great  fire  raids 
with  B-29’s  had  not  yet  been  launched. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  widely  held  view  that 
even  if  Japan  proper  were  rather  thoroughly 
bombed  out — and  perhaps  even  if  it  were 
conquered — the  Japanese  armies  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  would  continue  to  fight,  using  Man¬ 
churia,  with  its  war  industries,  as  a  base. 

Secondly,  Roosevelt  sought  assurance  that 
the  portions  of  eastern  Europe  overrun  by 
the  Red  Army  in  the  process  of  defeating  the 
Axis  would  be  restored  as  independent  demo¬ 
cratic  nations.  He  sought  and  obtained  as¬ 
surance  that  provisional  governments  in  these 
countries  would  represent  all  democratic 
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parties  and  that  they  would  be  .compelled 
to  hold  free  elections.  The  Soviet  Union 
agreed  that  the  handling  of  these  matters 
should  be  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  Big 
Three,  not  of  the  Soviet  Union  alone.  These 
agreements  were  warmly  applauded  in  Con¬ 
gress.  As  Roosevelt  himself  said,  they  were 
not  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  they  would 
have  served  adequately  if  the  So  et  Union 
had  lived  up  to  them. 

It  is  true  that  various  ambiguities  and 
loopholes  assisted  the  Soviet  Union  in  evad¬ 
ing  its  commitments.  But  the  Kremlin 
plainly  violated  not  only  the  spirit  but  the 
letter  of  these  pledges. 

Roosevelt  saw  before  his  death  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  welching  on  its  pledge 
concerning  the  reconstruction  of  the  Polish 
provisional  government.  He  was  anxious  ahd 
angry. 

A  third  objective  which  Roosevelt  sought  at 
Yalta  was  to  nail  down  Soviet  participation 
in  the  United  Nations.  The  Soviet  Union 
had  never  shown  much  real  interest  in  the 
United  Nations  idea.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Conference  had  left  unsolved  the  critical 
question  of  great  power  voting  rights. 
Roosevelt  worked  out  a  compromise  at  Yal¬ 
ta.  It  was  probably  as  good  a  compromise  as 
could  be  obtained.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  trying  to  pull  away  from  that  compro¬ 
mise  ever  since.  It  has  consistently  stood  for 
very  broad  interpretations  of  the  veto  right 
of  the  great  powers.  It  brought  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  to  a  temporary  impasse 
on  this  very  question. 

Concerning  several  of  the  concessions  made 
by  Roosevelt  at  Yalta,  it  should  be  noted  fur¬ 
ther  that  he  conceded  no  more  than  he  was 
powerless  to  prevent.  For  example,  the 
United  States  could  not  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  moving  into  Manchuria  and  re¬ 
establishing  a  ba'se  at  Port  Arthur  and  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Manchurian  railroads.  It  could 
not  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  occupying 
the  southern  half  of  Sakalin  Island  or  con¬ 
trolling  Outer  Mongolia.  Neither  China  nor 
any  other  nation  could  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  taking  these  steps.  Roosevelt 
considered  it  better  to  have  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  on  such  questions  in  advance  rather 
than  to  wait  until  the  Soviet  Union  was  in 
physical  control  of  these  areas.  The  Soviet 
Union  also  apparently  wanted  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  not  only  with  the  United  States 
and  Britain  but  with  China. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  main  trouble  with 
the  Yalta  agreements  was  not  that  Roosevelt 
was  outtraded  but  that  the  Soviet  Union 
failed  to  keep  some  of  its  pledges.  The 
United  States  was  outcollected.  Any  bargain 
which  is  observed  by  one  side  but  violated  by 
the  other  side  is  bound  to  be  lopsided  in  its 
effect. 

For  the  failure  to  bring  more  pressure 
sooner  on  the  Russians  to  keep  their  promises 
many  things  and  men  are  to  blame.  But 
Roosevelt  is  not  among  them  insofar  as  the 
Yalta  pledges  are  concerned. 


Henry  A.  Wallace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  2,  1947 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  United 
Press  article  of  April  24,  1947  setting 
forth  the  views  of  my  British  namesake 
relative  to  the  latest  escapade  of  Henry 
Wallace: 


FOOT  GIVES  HENRY  THE  OLD  BOOT 

Bournemouth,  England,  April  24. — Henry 
Wallace  was  censured  for  criticizing  his  own 
Government  today  by  Dingle  M.  Foot,  one  of 
the  top  leaders  of  the  British  Liberty  Party. 

“We  should  make  It  quite  clear  that  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Wallace’s  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  Government,”  Foot  declared  at  the 
opening  of  the  Liberal  Party’s  annual  con¬ 
ference. 

Foot,  who  is  the  son  of  Isaac  Foot,  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Liberals,  said  his 
party  always  had  admired  and  respected  Wal¬ 
lace,  but  that  now  it  appeared  some  distinc¬ 
tion  must  be  made  between  Wallace’s  poli¬ 
cies  and  his  economics. 

“We  welcome  President  Truman’s  action 
with  regard  to  aid  for  Turkey  and  Greece,” 
he  said.  “No  one  should  make  the  mistake* 
of  supposing  that  Mr.  Wallace  speaks  for  the 
whole  or  even  for  the  majority  of  American 
liberal  opinion.” 

“The  picture  which- he  draws  of  a  reac¬ 
tionary  United  States  wantonly  seeking  a 
quarrel  with  a  demure  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  a  picture 
which  I  do  not  recognize,”  Foot  said. 

The  remarks  came  as  Foot  moved  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Liberal  Party’s  1,000-word  policy 
statement  on  world  affairs.  Earlier,  his 
father  called  on  the  party  to  declare  its  com¬ 
plete  independence  of  other  British  political 
ghjups. 


Opportunity  Implies  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  2,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  forward-looking 
industrial  organizations  iri  my  district  is 
the  Young  Radiator  Co.  at  Racine,  Wis. 
Mr.  Fred  Young,  president,  isS$  progres¬ 
sive  and  outstanding  industrial«ngineer. 
The  firm  that  bears  his  name  is  .one  of 
the  leaders  in  its  chosen  field,  and  it  has 
at  all  times  endeavored  to  maintain  har¬ 
monious  relationships  with  its  employee 
group.  From  time  to  time  Mr.  Young 
brings  home  to  his  workers  thought-pro¬ 
voking  articles.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  the  most  recent,  entitled 
“Responsibility”: 

STEADY  WORK 

Week  in  and  week  out,  the  Young  Radiator 
Co.  has  provided  steady  employment  for  those 
|  who  want  to  work.  Never  has  the  work  week 
been  less  than  40  hours.  There  is  an  ever- 
lincreasing  demand  for  our  product,  and  our 
production  curve  is  forward  and  upward. 
With  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
engineering  skill  and  reputation  in  the  field 
of  heat  transferring  equipment  back  of 
Young  Radiator  products,  it  is  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  pride  that  we  look  to  the  future 
for  business  which  will  provide  you — our 
workers — with  steady  work  and  income. 

STEADY  FAY 

Opportunities  to  advance — with  steady 
work  comes  steady  pay.  You  have  reasonable 
assurance  of  a  steady  income  here  that  few 
companies  have.  For  unskilled  labor  for  40 
hours  per  week  your  earnings  per  week  for 
the  first  month  will  be  $36.40,  second  month 
$37.40  per  week,  third  month  $39.10  per  week. 
From  then  on,  if  you  are  industrious  and  your 
aptitude  and  interest  increases,  you  can  make 
application  for  a  production  Job.  The  aver¬ 
age  wage  for  production  workers  is  $60  per 
week;  some  men  are  making  $100  per  week. 


YOUR  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  YOUR  FELLOW  WORKER 
AND  THE  COMPANY 

You  and  your  family,  too,  all  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  our  business — so  here  is  where  you 
come  in. 

All  of  you  are  important  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion  and  program.  Each  of  you  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  success  as  a  whole.  Everything 
you  do,  either  good  or  bad,  affects  your  fel¬ 
low  worker  and  your  department,  too.  When 
you  are  absent,  unless  you  are  quickly  re¬ 
placed,  production  goes  down.  If  ever  you 
should  decide  to  leave  us — cooperate  with  us 
and  your  fellow  workers,  giving  us  a  week 
or  two  notice  in  order  that  we  might  replace 
you  and  not  disrupt  the  work  in  your  and 
other  departments.  Every  job  is  dependent 
on  every  other  job  because  of  continuous  flow 
of  work  from  department  to  department. 

COMPANY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  YOU 

Our  responsibility  to  our  workers ;  To  keep 
sufficient  market  and  work  in  varied  products 
so  you  can  be  assured  with  reasonable  con¬ 
ditions,  a  weekly  and  monthly  pay  return. 
Your  company  has  never  lacked  in  this  and 
we  pledge  ourselves  in  your  and  our  mutual 
behalf  to  providing  jobs  and  work  and  within 
these  precepts^  viewing  our  responsibilities, 
we  ask  you  to  respect  your  part  in  return. 

AS  WE  WORK  TOGETHER 

Because  so  much  of  our  time  is  spent  at 
work,  we  like  to  work  with  friendly,  agree¬ 
able  people.  Each  member  of  the  force  can 
help  to  make  it  a  more  pleasant  place  to  work 
by  your  own  attitude  and  conduct  on  the 
job.  Young’s  is  noted  for  its  friendliness 
and  character  of  its  personnel,  and,  therefore, 
is  a  good  place  to  work. 

Let  us  all  work  together  for  the  future  of  . 
our  company — for  as  it  progresses,  we  will  all 
progress.  Our  company’s  reputation  is  your 
future. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  bureau,  board,  or  independ¬ 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re¬ 
ports  or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tha 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re¬ 
lating  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
'•■documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.  S. 

B4,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

ffld  binding  for  Congress,  when 
;d  to  be  done  by  the  Committee 
of  either  House,  shall  be  so  rec- 
n  a  report  containing  an  approxi- 
tte  of  the  cost  thereof,  together 
ment  from  the  Public  Printer  of 
estimated  approximate  cost  of  work  previ¬ 
ously  ordered  >  py  Congress  within  the  fiscal 
year  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  145,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  eithek.  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Printing, 
who,  in  making  their  .report,  shall  give  the 
probable  cost  of  the  proposed  printing  upon 
the  estimate  of  the  Publjc  Printer,  and  no 
extra  copies  shall  be  printed  before  such 
committee  has  reported  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44, 
sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver,  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  bill  making  $10,000,000  more  available  for  access  roads  in 
housing  program.  Sen*  Young  and  others  defended  price— support  program  against  high 
food-price  charges.  Rep.  Hope  introduced  bill  to  provide"  for  loans  similar  to  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  loans  but  through  land  bark  system.  Both  Houses  received  Secre¬ 
tary’s  letter  on  possible  Sugar  Act  amendments.  Senate  committee  reported  measure 
for  automatic  budget  balancing.  Rep.  Andrcson  criticized  CCC’s  foreign-relief  pur¬ 
chases  a.s  a  cause  of  higher  food  prices. 


SENATE 

1*  FOREST  ROADS;  HOUSING.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  800,  to  amend  the  Veterans' 


Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1946  so  as  to  increase  by  $10,000,000. the  amount 
available  for  expenditure  through  the  Housing  Expediter  for  construction  of 
access  roads  to  standing  timber  on  Federal  lands  (pp.  46S9~90). 

2.  SUGAR.  Received  from  this  Department  a  recommendation  that  Congress  consider 

amendments  to  the  quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937*  To  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  (p.  46Sl.y 

3.  BUDGETING.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported-*mth  amendments  S.  J.  Res.  6l, 

which  prohibits  appropriatioh>jsin  excess  of  estimated  receipts  (except  during 
a  war  emergency),  except  by  a  vote  of  ...each  house;  and  provides  that,  if. 
this- provision  is  not  complied'  wi  tlo^^t  hd'' President  shall  reduce  appropriations, 
except  for  certain  purposes  such  as  -dnbarest  on  the  public  debt,  by  a  uniform 
percentage.  The  measure  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Chairman 
Vi  ley  stated  that  "immediately. .  .a  sub  conn  it  th»e  will  be  appointed  and  Tire  shall 
do  all  we  can  to  facilitate  action  on  the  matter.",  (pp.  46S3~5*) 

f  J  s  jr 

4„  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES.  At  the  request  of  Chairman  Tobey  ofvthe  Banking  and  Curren¬ 
cy  Committee,  Secretary  Anderson’s  letter  of  Mar.  26,  regaining  consideration  of 
legislation  on  decline  of  cotton  prices,  was  taken  from  that  Oopnittee  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee(p.  4686). 

5*  RECLAMATION.  Passed  without  amendment  H,  R.  804,  authorizing  reduction  bf 

interest  payable  1*7  the  farmers’  irrigation  district,  North  Platte  project  {p. 
4688) .  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President# 


2- 


12, 


13 


STATISTICS.  -  .P.assed  as  reported  S.  554,  provide  for  collection  and  publicaV* 
tion  of  statistical  data  relating  to  manufactures,  mineral  industries,  the  / 

•  distributive  trades,  and  other  "businesses,  "beginning  in  1^4S  and  continuing 
each  fifth  year  thereafter,  through  the  Census  Bureau  (pp.  4692-3)* 


7.  FISCAL  OFFICERS.  Passed  as  reported  S.  273*  1°  provide  that,  effective  3  years 
after  enactment,  the. monthly  or  quarterly  accounts  of  any  disbursing,  account¬ 
able,  or  certifying  officer  shall  "be  settled  by  GAO  within  3  years,  except 
during  war  (p.  4697)* 


ri 

o • 


FARM  -SITUATION.  Sen.  Young,  IT*  Dak*,  defended  the  price- suuuort  program  againsi 
■  -charges  that  it  kdeps  food  price's  high,  urged  funds  for  the  so il-conservation 
-  program,’  supported  export-control  continuation,  spoke  against  corporation  fam¬ 
ing,  -etc.;  and  several  Senators  made  brief  statements  agreeing  with  him  (pp* 

4693-701).  . 


9.  LABOR.-  Continued  debate  on  S.  1126,  the'  labor-management  bill  (pp*  4701-25). 
During  the  debate  Son.  Eilgor'e,  W.Va. ,  stated  that  'Agri cul ture  is  being  set  uj 
•against  labor... by  the  divide  and"  conquer  method  of-  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers"  (p.  4704).  / 


10.  SCHOOL- LOT CM  PROGRAM.  Received  an  Okla.  Legislature  resolution  favoring  contin¬ 
uation  of  this  program  (pp.  4631-2). 


11.  REMOOTT  SERVICE.  Received  an  Okla.  Legislature  resolution  favoring  transfer  of 
the  remount  service'  from  the  Ear  Department  to  Agriculture  (p.  4632). 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION.  Received  an  Alaska  Legislature  urging  extension  of  the 
REA  urograms  to  Alaskan  municipal  it  i'esY  irresuective  of  size  (u.*  4632). 


HOUSE 


\ 


.  FOOD  PRICES.  Ren.  Andre  sen,  Minn.,  blamed  thfe  Government  foreign-relief  unr— 
chases,  and  CCC's  grain  purchases  in  particular,  for  higher  prices  in  certain 
food  products,  stating,  "Without  criticizing  the  need  for  an  export  food  pro¬ 
gram  of  grains  and  other  food  by  the  Government,  a  careful  study  of  daily  pur¬ 
chases  of  grains- and  other  food  by  the  Government  discloses  that  prices  were 
driven  un  by  reckless  and  ill-timed  buying  for  shipment  abroad"  and  announced 
that  the  information  he  had  gathered  on  Government  grai n-buy i ng  would  be  pre- 
,•  .-aanta.d.J:.a.„.tha  „  Agr.ic.ul tu  re. 


l4.  FOREIGN. RELIEF.  Began  debate  on  H.R.  2616,  the  Greece-Turkey  aid  bill  (nn.4734- 
.  70),. 


15.  SUGAR.  Received  from  this  Department  a  recommendation  that  Congress  consider 
amendments  to- the  quota  provisions  of  the.  Sugar  Act  of  1937*  To  Agriculture 
Committee.  (pp*  4J71-2):. 


l6..  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION*  Received  an  Alaska  Legislature  memorial  favoring  the 
extension  of  REA  urograms  to  Alaska  (u*  4772). 

.  ...  /■  •  .  •  V  /  •  V  j 

.-.7,  REMOUNT  SERVICE.  Received  an. Okla.  Legislature  memorial  urging  the  transfer  of 
the  remount  service  from  the  War  Department  to  Agriculture  (p.  4772).  \ 


IS.  FISHERIES.  Received  a.n  Alaska  Legislature  memorial  urging  protection  of  Alaska.'s 
fishing  industries  against  encroachment  by  any  foreign  power  (u,.  4772). 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


Institution  accomplishments  and  inserting  a  Kansas  City  Star  article  on  the 
grain-milling  process'  evolved  hv  that  institution  (pp.  A2207-S).  ’ 

FLOOD  CONTROL;  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Larcade,  La.,  inserted  a  Washington  Post 
article  reporting  del iherat ions  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  on 
developing  U.S.  flood-control,  reclamation,  and  power  projects  (p.  A22l4) . 

EDNCATION^\,.Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Morrison,  La.,  discussing  and  including 
his  "bill,  H.R.  2525,.  to  provide'  Federal  aid  to  States  for  e  ducat  i  o  n(  pp.  A223 3~5)  ♦ 

ELF  CTR  IF  I  CAT  10  IT.  S^ep  •  Angell,  Ore.,  inserted  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver's  (Bonneville 
Power  Adm.) -statement  v  on  the  work  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Project  (pp.A2235~7)  • 


,  on 


EXPENDITURES.  Rep.  D'Ewhrt,  Mont.,  inserted  a  Phillips  County  (Mont.)  Hews  iter 
"Snappy  Fight  at  Washington  Over  Expenditures"  (p.  A2246) . 


33*  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Various  remarks  and  insertions  on  Greece-Turkcy  aid(np .  A2209, 
A2212-3,  A2213-4,  A2215-6,  A224l). 
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COM4  IT  TEE-HEARINGS  ANNOUN  CEMD  FT  S  far  May  7 :  II.  Agriculture,  long-range  farm  program 
(Kitchen);  H.  Public  Lands,  veterans'  settlement'  in  Alaska  ( Granger,  Hcint zlcnan, 
Aanodt  to  testify);  S.  Public/works,  water  pollution;  S.  Public  Lands,  Ccrrtral  Val¬ 
ley  reclamation;  S.  Civil  Service,  Government'  cafeterias;  S.  Agriculture,  committee 
calendar  (ex.);  Joint  Committee  on  Economic  Report;  H.  '  Appr  our  iat  ions ;  Government 
corporations  and  independent  offices  appropriation  bills  (-ex. ) ;  H.  Ways  and  Means, 
trade  agreements;  H.  Education  and  Labor,  federal  aid  to  schools  on  Government 
reservations.  ForyMay  S:  H.  Armed  Services,  national  rubber  Policy  (Lambert).  For 
May  15:  H.  Agriculture,  FFMC  loans  through  land  banks  (Duggan  ter  .testify) .  For 
•May  21:  S.  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  dissemination,  of  scientific 
information  (Lambert  to  testify). 


—  0  — 


For  supplemental  information  and  copies  of  legislative  material  referred  to,  ball 
Ext.  4654.  or  send  to  Room  113  Adm.  Arrangements  may  be  made  to  be  kept  advised-,, 

routinely,  of  developments  on  any  particular  bill. 
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19*  ACCOUNT IMG.  Received  fron  the  Treasury  Department ,  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  GAO 
a  proposed  hill  "to  establish  a  procedure  for  facilitating  the  payment  of  cer¬ 
tain  Government  checks."  To  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Com¬ 
mittee.  (p.  4771.) 


.  •  \  .  BILLS  INTRODUCED  7 

20.  EDUCATION.  S.  1239»  by  Sen.  Morse,  Ore.,  to  •  coordinate  the.  educational  functioi 

of  thk  federal  Government  in  a  single  agency;  and  to  define  its  organization, 
powers,  and  duties.  To  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  (n.46S5.)  Remark* 

.  of  author  dp.  46S5-6).  “  '  8 

\  g 

21.  FAEM  LOANS,  HVR.  3330,  by  Hep.  Hope,  Nans.,  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 

and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  to  make  available  to  farmers 
through  the  FedeW.1  land  bank  system  loans  similar  to  those  made  by  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner \n  behalf  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation;  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  existing  La\d  Bank  Commissioner  loans  and  related  assets  of  the  FFMC 
to  the  Federal  land  blanks ;  to  provide  for  the  FFMC  to  repay  its  Government 
capital  with  interest ;  \ana  to  authorize  the  Federal'  land  banks  to  establish  a 
Federal  land  bank  syst ©Reserve  fund.  To  Agriculture  Committee,  (p.  4772.) 

22.  AGRICULTURAL  INVESTIGAT  IONS uV  H.  Con.  Res.  46,  bv/Rep.  Ho  even,  Iowa,  creating  a 

joint  committee  to  investigate  certain  matte/s  affecting  agriculture.  To  Rules 
Committee.  (p.  4772.)  x 

23.  PERSONNEL.  H.R,  3329,  by  Ren.  HedWck,  Wf^a.,  to  provide  for  the  national  secur¬ 

ity^  of  the  Nation  by  requiring  that^all  qualified  young  men  undergo  a  -period  of 
training.  To  Armed  Services  Committee.  (p.  4772.) 

H.R.  3331,  by  Rep.  Jones,  Washy?  \o  reclassify  the  ‘salaries  of  certain  en~ 
ployees  in  the  motor-vehicle  service.  ®o  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee.  (p.  4772.) 

H.R.  3337,  Ren.  Butler,  N.Y.,  to  nt^.ude  temper  ary  additional  compensa¬ 
tion  for  employees  of  the  Fe&o/al  and  D.C.  governments.  To  Post  Office  and  * 
Civil  Service  Committee.  (p/4772.)  \ 

H.R.  7342,  by  Rep.  Mundt ,  S.Dak. ,  to  enabl<!vthe  U.S.  Government  more  effec- 
tively  to  carry  on  its  foreign  relations  by  xieansW  promotion  of  the  inter¬ 
change  of  nersons,  knowledge,  and  skills  between  t%U.S.  and  other  countries. 
To  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  (n.  4772.) 


24. 


COBACCO ,  H.R.  33 by  Ren,  Jenkins,  Ohio,  to  assist  States  in  collecting  sales 
and  use  taxes  on  t/bacco.  To  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  \n,  4772.) 

25.  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  H.R.  3346,  bv  Ren.  Mansfield,  Tex.,  authorizing  preliminary 

examinations  a*fd  surveys  of  the  streams,  and  their  larger  tributaries,  flowing 
through  the  Brazoria-Galveston,  Trinity  Bay,  coastal  plains f  a\ Matagorda 
County  soil  conservation  districts.  To  Public  Works  Committee.  \n.  4772.) 

26.  RECLAMATION.  H.R.  3347  and  H.R.  334g,  by  Ren.  Phillips,  Ca.lif.,  to  declare  the 

policy  of  the  U.S.  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  costs  of  construction  of 
he  Coachella  division  of  the  All-American  canal  irrigation  nroject.  \  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands  Committee.  (p.  4772.)  “  \ 

\ 

27.  BAJ1KI®  AMD  cromaiCY.  H.R.  3351,  By  R®.  Wolcott,  Mich.,  to  provide  for  control 

oi  bank  holding  companies.  To  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  (p.  4772.) 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

2o.  RESEARCH.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Kern,  Mo.,  commending  the  Midwest  Research 
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k  Whereas  the  sum  of  $3,053.88  has  been  paid 
ta  the  Southeastern  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.  as 
assignee  of  the  Southern  Bitumen  Co.  in 
part\payment  of  the  sum  of  $13,685  due 
underpaid  contract:  Therefore 

Be  it\>iacted,  etc.,  That  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  a^d  directed  to  pay  to  the  South¬ 
eastern  Santt  &  Gravel  Co.,  or  its  assignee, 
the  sum  of  $^), 631. 12  in  full  satisfaction  of 
all  claims  of  tne  Southern  Bitumen  Co.,  the 
Southeastern  Sartd  &  Gravel  Co.,  and  Roberts 
Blount  arising  out  of  the  construction  of 
the  afore-mentioneaysewer  at  Anniston,  Ala., 
under  project  No.  AlsS^-160  (F) . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  ^motion  to  re¬ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  taWe. 

ADOLPHUS  M.  HOLM^J 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (iNr.  619) 
for  the  relief  of  Adolphus  M.  HolSaan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bilri 

Mr.  DOLLIVER  and  Mr.  POTTS  Ob¬ 
jected,  and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  wafc 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the\ 
Judiciary. 

NORMAN  ABBOTT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  770) 
for  the  relief  of  Norman  Abbott. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  put  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Norman  Abbott, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  the  sum  of  $7,500.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Norman  Abbott 
against  the  United  States  for  damages  result¬ 
ing  from  personal  injuries  sustained  when  he 
was  struck  on  March  26,  1944,  while  standing 
at  the  intersection  of  Patapsco  Avenue  and 
Ninth  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  a  United 
States  Coast  Guard  automobile:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committed 
amendments :  / 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  “$7,500”  ary  in¬ 
sert  “$3,500.”  y 

Line  8,  strike  out  "damages  resulting  from 
personal  injuries”  and  insert  “penfonal  in¬ 
juries,  medical  and  hospital  expenses,  and 
loss  of  earnings.”  / 

The  committee  amemnnents  were 
agreed  to.  / 

The  bill  was  ordered/to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  timeywas  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  arura  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  life  table. 

ROBERT  HINTON 

The  Clerk  cjfiled  the  bill  (H.  R.  1954) 
for  the  reliefAif  Robert  Hinton. 

There  bamg  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  JsJill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  Exacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  yut  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Robert  Hinton, 
S^ta  Barbara,  Calif.,  the  sum  of  $7,500. 
yhe  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Robert 


Hinton  against  the  United  States  on  account 
of  personal  injuries,  sustained  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  1944,  when  the  automobile  which  he 
was  driving  was  struck  at  the  intersection 
of  Valerio  Street  and  Chapala  Street,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  by  a  United  States  Marine 
Corps  truck:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un¬ 
lawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  “$7,500”  and  in¬ 
sert  “$2,000.” 

Line  9,  after  “injuries”,  insert  “medical 
expenses,  and  loss  of  earnings.” 

The  commitee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
dime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table.  / 


Tnk  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  2631) 
for  the^elief  of  Charles  P.  Barraft. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speakej^  I  ask 
unanimou^  consent  that  thp  bill  be 
passed  ovenwithout  prejudice 
The  SPEAIU3R.  Is  ther  subjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado?  / 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  callejf  ti\  joint  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  86)  Ao  authorize  Herschel 
V.  Johnson,  Q^puty  Representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations,  oa  be  reap¬ 
pointed  toAhe  Foreign  Serviced 

There yneing  no  objection,  trie  Clerk 
read  thejoint  resolution,  as  follo^: 

Besa/tved,  etc.,  That,  notwithstanding^  any 
provision  of  law  to  the  contrary,  Hersabel 
V. yflohnson,  Deputy  Representative  of  rate 
United  States  to  the  Security  Council  oK 
£ne  United  Nations,  may  continue  in  such 
office  and  be  reappointed  as  a  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  officer,  in  the  class  of  career  minister, 
and  such  reappointment  may  be  effective 
as  of  November  25,  1946:  Provided,  That  the 
total  compensation  to  be  paid  him  as  a  For¬ 
eign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister  and  as  Deputy  Representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Security  Council 
shall  be  that  provided  by  law  for  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  in  the  class  of  career  min¬ 
ister  or  that  provided  by  law  for  Deputy 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Security  Council,  whichever  is  the  higher. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

LT.  COMDR.  PAUL  A.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  874)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  A.  Smith  as  alternate 
representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Interim  Council  of  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza¬ 
tion  or  its  successor,  and  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States  to  the  Air 
Navigation  Committee  of  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza¬ 


tion,  without  affecting  his  status  ami 
perquisites  as  an  officer  of  the  Coast  arul 
Geodetic  Survey.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the yClerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  / 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding 
the  existing  provisions  of  law  or ymy  rules  or 
regulations  issued  thereunder,  Jme  President 
Is  authorized  to  appoint  Lt.  Gfomdr.  Paul  A. 
Smith,  an  officer  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  as  alternate  repi^sentative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Interim  Council  of  the 
Provisional  Internatioiyn  Civil  Aviation  Or¬ 
ganization  or  its  successor,  and  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Uurfted  States  to  the  Air 
Navigation  Comnyttee  of  the  Provisional 
International  Cml  Aviation  Organization, 
and  his  appointment  to,  acceptance,  and 
service  as  sucbr  alternate  and  representative 
shall  in  no  'xmy  affect  any  status,  office,  rank, 
or  grade  h^may  occupy  or  hold  in  the  Coast 
and  Geodsrcic  Survey  of  the  United  States  or 
any  emolument,  perquisite,  right,  privilege, 
eligibiufy  for  promotion  or  retirement,  or 
othei^senefits  incident  to  or  arising  out  of 
anj^uch  status,  office,  rank,  or  grade:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  during  the  time  he  holds  the 
office  of  alternate  representative  of  the  United 
^States  to  the  Interim  Council  of  the 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  or  its  successor  and  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Air  Navigation  Committee  of  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
he  shall  have  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half)  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
shall  receive  such  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  payable  from  appropriations  made  by 
law  for  the  Department  of  State:  Provided 
further.  That  so  long  as  he  remains  alter¬ 
nate  representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Interim  Council  of  the  Provisional  Inter¬ 
national  Civil  Aviation  Organization  or  its 
successor,  and  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Air  Navigation  Committee  of 
the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  he  shall  retain  his  permanent 
rank  and  grade  or  such  rank  and  grade  to 
which  he  may  be  promoted  by  reason  of  his 
position  on  the  lineal  list  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
alternate  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Interim  Council  of  the  Provisional  In¬ 
ternational  Civil  Aviation  Organization  or 
its  successor,  and  as  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Air  Navigation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Provisional  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  Lieutenant  Com- 
^nander  Smith  shall  be  subject  to  no  super¬ 
vision,  control,  restriction,  or  prohibition 
otl^er  than  would  be  operative  with  respect 
to  mfcn  if  he  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  cS^st  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  DUl  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  waV  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  ancLa  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  nyble. 

MARY  LOMAS 

The  Clerk  earful  the  bill  (H.  R.  1742) 
for  the  relief  of  M^ry  Lomas. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  >Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lUmt  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prshidice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thsre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  This  competes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  X 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  \ 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  hpt 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mov 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  th/ fol- 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  t/ their 
names:  / 

[Roll  No.  49]  / 

Abernethy 

Halleck 

Nodafr 

Barden 

Hand 

Nonrell 

Bell  \ 

Harless,  Ariz. 

O’Toole 

Bennett,  Mibb. 

Harness,  Ind. 

pAifer 

Bland  \ 

Harris 

bhilbin 

Boykin 

Hartley 

iPoage 

Buckley 

(Hebert  J 

fPowell 

Bulwinkle 

(Hess  / 

Rabin 

Chelf 

kinshaw  / 

Reed,  HI. 

Clark 

Howell  / 

Richards 

Clements 

Jenkins,  Pat 

Rivers 

Cole,  Kans. 

KeVns  / 

Rooney 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

KeiAuvey 

Scoblick 

Cooley 

Kelley  / 

Scott,  Hardie 

D’Alesandro 

Kunk^f 

Short 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Lane  R 

Sikes 

Dingell 

Latham 

Smathers 

Doughton 

Lesi*ski 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellsworth 

MctfonneU 

Somers 

Elsaesser 

Mjfoowell\ 

Taylor 

Elston 

Iv/e  Garvey  \ 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Fallon 

McGregor  V 

Towe 

Fellows 

Aladden  \ 

Trimble 

Fletcher  J 

'  Maloney  V 

Van  Zandt 

Fuller  / 

Mansfield,  Tex.v 

Vinson 

Gallagher  / 

Meade,  Ky. 

(West 

Gifford  / 

Mitchell 

\Vood 

Gillie  / 

Morrison 

\ 

Gregory  J 

Nixon 

\ 

The ^SPEAKER.  On  this  rOjl  call  343 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  qu/rum. 

unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
.  ith. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  O’HARA  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  include  ex- 
cerpts-  - 

ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  205  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2616)  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  That  after  gen¬ 
eral  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  9  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
6-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  rise  and  report  the  same  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  the 
bill  H.  R.  2616  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take 
from  the  Speaker’s  table  the  bill  S.  938  and 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact¬ 
ment  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  to  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in 
H.  R.  2616. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath]. 
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(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  rule  makes  in  order  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  2616,  a  bill  to  authofize  the 
expenditure  of  some  $400,000,000  for  re¬ 
lief,  rehabilitation,  and  certain  military 
purposes  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
rule  provides  for  9  hours  of  general  de¬ 
bate,  following  which  the  bill  will  be  open 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

I  might  interpolate  to  say  I  will  sup¬ 
port  this  rule  because  I  believe  in  ma¬ 
jority  rule,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
did  report  this  rule. 

Never  in  my  experience  have  I  encoun¬ 
tered  a  legislative  measure  concerning 
which  so  many  people  know  so  little. 
We  have  been  told  that  this  is  a  bill  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  desti¬ 
tute  in  Greece  and  Turkey:  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  We  are  also  told  that  this  is  a  bill 
for  military  purposes — to  stop  the  spread 
of  communism  and  the  march  of  the 
aggressor. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  food 
and  clothing,  medicine  and  housing,  re¬ 
construction  and  rehabilitation  in  war- 
torn,  tragic  Greece.  But  no  such  situa¬ 
tion  exists  in  Turkey,  whex-e  food  and 
clothing  are  abundant,  and  the  people 
have  grown  fat  on  the  profits  of  war. 
There  is  no  suffering,  no  destitution,  no 
wreckage  of  war  in  Turkey — for  Turkey 
was  neutral  in  World  War  II.  So,  while 
there  may  be  need  for  additional  funds 
to  help  Greece — funds  greater  than  those 
already  being  furnished  under  our  gen¬ 
eral  European  relief  program — surely  the 
only  purpose  behind  the  Turkish  loan  is 
a  military  one. 

No  one  in  this  House  knows  how  much 
the  new  foreign  policy  we  are  embarking 
upon  will  cost,  or  when  that  cost  will  end. 
No  one  knows  how  many  other  countries 
will  demand  aid  of  us  to  stop  the  spread 
of  communism;  or  to  drive  back  the  ag¬ 
gressor.  No  one  knows  whether  the  en¬ 
actment  of  H.  R.  2616  will  result  in  war 
or  in  peace.  No  one  knows  whether  this 
is  the  best  way  or  the  worst  way  to  ac¬ 
complish  our  desired  purpose  of  bringing 
peace,  liberty,  and  freedom  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Little  or  no  real  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  given  us  by  those  who  favor 
this  bill. 

So  in  the  belief  this  is  one  of  the  most 
far  reaching  and  important  measures 
ever  to  come  before  the  Congress — for  it 
establishes  a  new  American  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  from  which  we  cannot  easily  turn 
aside — I  opposed  the  granting  of  the  rule 
until  we  could  first  hear  from  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  and  ask  for  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  'which  are  now 
giving  us  such  grave  concern. 

I  do  not  know  where  this  legislative 
step — if  we  take  it — will  lead.  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  knows.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  we  will  have  to  continue  fur¬ 
nishing  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to  stop 
the  spread  of  communism  in  those  lands, 
or  if  we  start,  what  the  full  cost  will  be. 
I  do  not  know  what  other  peoples  or 
countries  will  be  appealing  to  us  for 
money,  munitions,  and  men  with  which 
to  combat  the  spread  of  communism.  I 


do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  road  to 
peace  or  to  war. 

However,  there  are  some  things  I  do 
know.  I  know  that  30  years  ago  we  en¬ 
tered  a  great  war — the  World  War  we 
called  it  then — to  save  democracy  by  de¬ 
stroying  kaiserism,  and  that  we  expended 
billions  of  dollars  and  many  thousands 
of  lives  in  that  cause.  We  helped  to  win 
that  war,  but  with  the  victory  came  dis¬ 
illusionment,  and  less  democracy  and 
freedom  than  prevailed  before  the  strug¬ 
gle  began. 

I  do  know  that  of  the  tortured  and  de¬ 
caying  remains  of  a  war-torn  Europe 
there  arose  an  even  greater  autocracy 
than  that  which  prevailed  under  the 
kaisers  and  the  czars.  Fascism,  nazism, 
and  communism  spread  their  cancerous 
growths  across  the  continent  and  into  the 
far  reaches  of  Asia.  As  the  strength  of 
these  political  ideologies  grew,  human 
liberty  lessened  and  disappeared.  The 
sound  of  military  boots  was  heard  every¬ 
where.  Force,  violence,  and  a  total  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  rights  or  dignity  of  man 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  the  growing  monsters  reached  out 
to  take  the  land,  the  property,  and  the 
lives  of  weaker  peoples.  Italy  seized 
Ethiopia  and  Albania.  Russia  wrested 
territory  from  little  Finland,  from  Lithu¬ 
ania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia.  Germany 
marched  into  Czechoslovakia  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  divided  Poland  with  Russia. 
Later  came  the  invasions  of  Norway, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and  of 
the  Balkans,  and  Greece.  Once  more  the 
cry  came  for  America  to  save  democracy. 
First  we  extended  credit  and  loaned  our 
money.  Then  we  sent  our  guns  and 
ships — and  last  our  men. 

Finally  the  eagles  of  victory  perched 
upon  our  war  banners.  Hitlerism  was 
destroyed.  Treacherous  Japan  was  de¬ 
feated.  We  had  fought  and  won  two  con¬ 
flicts  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth — two 
great  victories  at  the  cost  of  more  than 
300,000  dead,  700,000  wounded,  and 
nearly  five  hundred  billions  of  dollars. 

Once  again  we  had  saved  the  world  for 
democracy.  The  Four  Freedoms  would 
live,  we  were  told.  Yet  even  before  the 
victories,  were  won  in  what  we  know  as 
World  War  II,  the  seeds  of  a  third  great 
world  struggle  were  being  sown — planted 
,at  Cairo,  Tehran,  and  Yalta — yes,  even 
at  Potsdam. 

Now  it  is  communism  we  must  fight. 
We  find  it  here  at  home,  as  well  as  in 
almost  every  other  part  of  the  globe. 
Now  we  are  being  told  once  more  that  we 
can  save  the  world  with  our  money,  with 
our  food,  with  our  tools — all  short  of 
war.  However,  we  are  not  being  told  the 
whole  story.  Are  we  to  fight  the  spread 
of  communism  only  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key?  What  about  France  and  Italy,  and 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  India  and  the  East  Indies, 
China,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  world?  What  about  com¬ 
munism  here  at  home?  Are  we  to  op¬ 
pose  it  elsewhere  and  permit  it  to  thrive 
unopposed  here  in  America? 

Must  we  fight  another  war?  I  believe 
that  answer  will  be  given  by  Russia, 
rather  than  by  ourselves.  If  another  war 
does  come  it  may  matter  little  whether 
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we  win  or  lose,  for  civilization  cannot 
stand  another  world  conflict.  The 
United  States  cannot  stand  the  winning 
of  another  great  victory.  As  certainly  as 
I  speak  here,  if  another  world  war  does 
not  mean  the  end  of  civilization,  it  will, 
at  least,  mean  the  end  of  representative 
government,  and  liberty  and  freedom 
for  the  average  individual. 

After  every  war  there  is  always  less 
liberty  and  less  freedom,  and  more  hun¬ 
ger  and  greater  suffering.  If  it  is  not  to 
be  war,  how  long  can  the  140,000,000 
people  here  in  the  United  States  feed, 
finance,  and  police  the  world,  or  any 
great  portion  of  it? 

If  this  new  proposed  foreign  policy  is 
to  cost  the  fifteen  to  thirty  billion  dollars 
many  estimate  it  will;  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  furnish  the  food,  the  clothing, 
the  machinery,  and  the  equipment  the 
world  needs  and  demands;  if  we  send 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  perhaps  mil¬ 
lions,  of  our  young  men  to  police  hu¬ 
manity’s  danger  spots;  there  is  a  strong 
likelihood  we  shall  so  weaken  ourselves 
here  at  home  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
those  Communists  and  radicals  within 
our  own  ranks  who  even  now  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  destroy  our  representative 
government,  and  to  set  up  in  its  stead 
some  sort  of  a  socialized  state  here  in 
America. 

Two  years  ago  the  nations  of  a  war- 
weary  world  sent  representatives  to  San 
Francisco  to  endeavor  to  work  out  some 
means  of  preventing  a  third  world  war. 
Asking,  in  every  tongue,  the  guidance  of 
divine  providence  the  delegates  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  new  international  organ¬ 
ization — the  United  Nations.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  to  protect  the  territorial  and 
political  integrity  of  the  smaller  nations. 

In  less  than  a  year  the  first  real  test 
of  that  organization  came,  when  Russia, 
who  had  insisted  upon  being  given  the 
veto  power  in  the  Security  Council  as  the 
price  for  her  joining  the  United  Nations, 
broke  an  agreement  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Iran,  and  insisted  upon  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  that  oil-rich  land.  The 
United  States  did  not  move  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  nation  to  force  withdrawal  of  the 
Russian  troops  from  Iranian  territory. 
Instead  an  appeal  was  taken  by  the 
Iranian  Government  to  the  United 
Nations  and  with  the  support  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  this  country,  and  from  almost 
every  other  freedom-loving  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  United  Nations 
organization  was  able  to  marshal  public 
opinion  throughout  the  world  and, 
through  it,  to  force  the  withdrawal  of 
Russian  troops  from  Iran.  It  was  a 
great  victory  for  the  United  Nations.  It 
augured  well  for  the  future. 

Yet,  here  a  year  later,  when  no  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  are  in  either  Greece  or  Tur¬ 
key,  we  propose  by  this  legislation  to  ig¬ 
nore  and  bypass  the  United  Nations,  to 
lay  ourselves  open  to  the  false  charge  of 
imperialism  and  to  take  upon  ourselves 
the  single-handed  responsibility  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  spread  of  communism  in  those 
countries. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  in  all  sincerity,  by 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  we  shall  drive 
a  dagger  into  the  very  heart  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  shall  destroy  it.  We  shall 


make  certain  of  its  death.  How  much 
wiser  it  would  be  if  we  were  to  appeal  to 
the  United  Nations  to  aid  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  protecting  their  political  and 
territorial  integrity,  while  we  serve  and 
help  the  hungry  and  destitute  of  Greece. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  were  we  to 
loan  our  strength  to  the  support  of  the 
United  Nations  in  solving  the  Grecian- 
Turkish  situation,  rather  than  to  risk  it 
on  a  single  game  of  pitch  and  toss  in 
the  Mediterranean.  How  much  better  if 
we  would  furnish  most  of  the  financial 
aid,  the  goods  and  the  men,  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  then,  under  the  auspices  of 
that  organization,  and  with  the  moral 
support  of  the  other  liberty-loving  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world,  make  a  united  stand 
against  the  spread  of  communism  and 
the  threats  of  aggression. 

No,  my  friends,  if  you  really  believe 
in  world  peace,  if  you  want  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism  and  the  march  of 
the  aggressor,  you  will  not  by-pass  the 
United  Nations,  but  instead  will  strength¬ 
en  and  use  it  as  the  one  vehicle  by  which 
the  great  goal  we  all  seek  can  be  gained. 

Let  us  test  the  sincerity  of  Russia.  Let 
her  join  with  the  rest  of  the  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  earth  in  making  the  United 
Nations  work  in  preserving  the  peace,  and 
in  protecting  the  territorial  and  political 
integrity  of  the  weak.  Or,  if  she  chooses, 
let  her  refuse  to  cooperate  and  give  her 
the  opportunity  to  withdraw  from  the 
United  Nations,  or  to  be  expelled  if  she 
does  not  wish  to  keep  her  solemn  prom¬ 
ises  and  pledges  as  made  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  If  that  last  final  step  becomes  nec¬ 
essary,  then  let  the  peace-loving  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  earth  ostracize  Russia  from 
the  society  of  decent  nations.  Let  diplo¬ 
matic  and  commercial  relations  be  sev¬ 
ered.  Let  the  iron  curtain  become  effec¬ 
tive  both  ways. 

It  is  with  the  firm  conviction  that  not 
until  the  United  Nations  and  the  ostraciz¬ 
ing  of  Russia  have  failed,  should  we,  as  an 
individual  Nation,  take  upon  ourselves  the 
responsibilities  of  either  feeding,  financ¬ 
ing,  and  policing  the  whole  world,  or  of 
fighting  another  world  war. 

Therefore,  at  the  proper  time  I  shall 
offer  or  support  an  amendment  which 
would  refer  this  whole  matter  to  the 
United  Nations,  while,  in  the  meantime, 
we  can  move  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
our  friends  in  Greece. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Coxl. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
1-minute  speeches  made  here  on  the 
floor  this  morning,  including  the  speech 
of  my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
who  just  yielded  the  floor,  pain  me  very 
much.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  realize 
that  they  represent  the  sound  and  in¬ 
formed  judgment  of  their  authors. 
Some  of  them  are  speeches  that  you 
would  expect  to  hear  in  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  addressed  to  a  complacent  and 
uninformed  constituency.  Make  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it,  they  are  the  kind  of 
speeches  that  will  pierce  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  drawn  by  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  indulge  no  false  illu¬ 
sions  about  what  is  here  proposed.  To 
me  this  is  a  solemn  moment.  We  are 
here  called  upon  to  make  a  decision  that 
will  affect  for  good  or  evil  the  entire 


world.  Following  the  policy  of  appease¬ 
ment,  we  have  come  to  the  brink  of  dis¬ 
aster.  Our  situation  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  eagle  observing  the  arrow 
that  had  pierced  his  heart  that  was  heard 
to  say,  “With  our  own  feathers,  not  by 
others’  hands,  are  we  now  smitten.”  We 
have  done  much  which  we  must  now 
undo. 

The  whole  world  is  divided  into  two 
camps — Russia  on  one  side  and  the 
United  States  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
intermediate  ground  upon  which  people 
can  long  stand. 

There  are  those  who  hesitate  to  sup¬ 
port  this  resolution  because  of  its  mili¬ 
tary  aspects  and  for  them  I  have  great 
sympathy.  The  resolution  is  military  in 
character  and  for  that  reason,  and  that 
alone,  I  give  it  my  wholehearted  support. 
While  it  is  a  defense  measure,  it  is  also 
a  declaration  to  the  world  that  for  the 
preservation  of  liberty  we  will  war,  and 
that  America  shall  never  be  fed  into  the 
greedy  maw  of  Russia.  1 

That  we  are  forever  abandoning  our 
historic  doctrine  of  no  entangling  alli¬ 
ances  with  other  peoples,  I  concede,  but 
remember  that  when  that  doctrine  was 
promulgated  we  were  a  small  and  weak 
nation.  We  were  protected  from  foreign 
aggressions  by  the  Atlantic  to  the  east  of 
us  and  the  Pacific  to  the  west,  but  this  is 
no  longer  the  case.  This  is  a  new  age 
and  a  new  world  in  which  we  now  live. 
We  now  move  forward  or  else  we  perish. 
We  are  in  the  hands  of  fate  and  must 
do  her  bidding.  Our  time  for  world 
leadership  has  come  and  we  must  not 
falter. 

Men  whose  hearts  have  surrendered  to 
fear  and  whose  hopes  grovel  in  the  dust 
may  seek  refuge  in  the  torn-down  house 
of  isolationism,  but  those  of  lofty  souls 
and  stout  hearts,  taking  account  of 
realities,  will  go  forward  in  the  determi¬ 
nation  that  liberty  shall  not  perish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  want  to  correct  one 
error  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown],  when  he  said  a  while  ago 
that  at  San  Francisco  the  delegates 
prayed  to  ^Almighty  God.  The  only 
prayer  we  heard  during  that  entire  con¬ 
ference  was  the  prayer  of  Harry  Tru¬ 
man,  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  broadcast  to  the  conference. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  LEGISLATION  EVER 
PRESENTED  HOUSE 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  today  consider¬ 
ing,  as  I  view  it,  the  most  important  leg¬ 
islation  that  has  ever  been  submitted 
to  this  House.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Coxl  who  preceded  me — 
and  I  know  he  is  sincere;  I  know  he 
is  honest — told  us  that  this  legislation  is 
military  in  character.  I  was  fearful  of 
that.  The  people  of  this  country  on 
every  occasion  when  they  have  had  the 
opportunity  have  shown  they  are  against 
war.  The  polls  now  show  they  still  are 
against  war.  Are  we  today  by  passing 
this  legislation  going  to  declare  war?  I 
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hope  to  God  that  we  will  not  bring  about 
such  an  eventuality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  press 
reported  that  I  voted  against  this  rule. 
Yes,  I  did  vote  against  it,  although  I  did 
not  give  out  that  information.  I  believe 
that  my  vote  was  in  the  right  direction. 
I  voted  to  postpone  consideration  for  a 
few  days  so  that  the  Members  and  the 
country  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  this  great 
and  important  matter  on  which  we  were 
about  to  grant  a  rule. 

MANY  WELL-INFORMED  WITNESSES  NOT  CALLED 

We  have  in  this  country,  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  outstanding  and  completely  loyal 
men  who  are  better  informed,  by  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  and  investigation,  than 
the  small  number  who  appeared  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  on 
whose  judgment  the  committee  acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  that  we 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  direct  views 
of  such  disinterested  and  personally  in¬ 
formed  individuals  as  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall,  Former  Secretary  of  State 
Hull,  former  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner 
Welles,  former  Ambassador  Joseph  Ken¬ 
nedy,  former  Ambassador  Joseph  Davies, 
former  Governor  Harold  Stassen,  Col. 
Eliot  Roosevelt,  and  above  all  of  Paul 
Porter,  former  Price  Administrator  and 
lately  head  of  the  American  Economic 
Mission  to  Greece  and  as  such  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  personal  ambassador. 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  President  to  recommend 
this  legislation  as  a  war  measure. 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence,  and  the 
country  has  the  utmost  confidence,  in 
President  Truman. 

He  is  honest,  sincere,  and  patriotic, 
and  he  has  always  at  heart  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  this  great  country  and  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

PRESIDENT  LED  ASTRAY  BY  FALSE  ADVISERS 

I  am  fearful  only  that  the  President 
may  have  been  imposed  upon  and  led 
astray  by  officials  and  advisers  in  whom 
he  has  reposed  undeserved  trust  who  are 
actually  dominated  by  Wall  Street 
finance  and  certain  oil  interests.  , 

Such  men  almost  inevitably  confuse 
their  private  interests  with  the  public 
interest,  to  put  it  in  the  best  light;  and 
some  deliberately  work  for  their  private 
interests,  knowing  they  are  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  the  public  good.  Their  en¬ 
vironment  and  their  conditioning  and 
their  affiliations  make  the  distinction 
difficult  even  when  the  motives  are  pure. 

Certainly  I  should  not  undertake  to 
reflect  on  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
the  Honorable  Dean  Acheson  or  of  the 
Honorable  Will  Clayton.  Yet  Mr.  Ache- 
son  was,  prior  to  his  appointment  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  a  partner 
in  a  prominent  Wall  Street  law  firm,  and 
his  family  connections  are  with  the  con¬ 
servatives  inclined  to  think  that  wealth 
can  do  no  wrong. 

Mr.  Clayton,  a  man  of  great  ability, 
is  a  senior  partner  of  the  greatest  firm  in 
the  cotton  industry,  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  uninhibited  bigness  of  hold¬ 
ings,  volume,  and  world-wide  interests. 
He  is  a  big  man,  and  associated  with  big 
men,  and  in  viewpoint  is  unavoidably  in 
sympathy  with  Wall  Street  financial 
groups. 


The  close  connections  of  John  Foster 
Dulles,  the  Republican  adviser  to  the 
State  Department,  with  international 
finance  and  cartelism,  with  the  Nazi- 
Fascist  governments,  and  with  the  ruth¬ 
less  exploitation  of  Big  Business,  are  so 
well-known  and  have  been  so  widely  pub¬ 
licized  they  need  not  be  repeated.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  his  law  firm  found  it 
easy  and  advantageous  “to  do  business 
with  Hitler.” 

CONFIDENCE  IN  GENERAL  MARSHALL 

I  have  thorough  and  great  confidence 
in.  the  judgment  of  Secretary  Marshall 
in  guiding  and  safeguarding  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  own  country,  and  accordingly 
I  have  been  favorably  impressed  by  his 
expression  of  belief  that  there  is  a  real 
and  potential  opportunity  to  effect  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
thereby  assuring  peace  not  only  to  our 
own  country  but  to  the  whole  sick  world. 

As  I  may  not  have  another  opportu¬ 
nity  to  speak  on  this  legislation,  I  appeal 
to  the  membership  to  read  the  full  text 
of  General  Marshall’s  report  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  of  the  interview  between  former 
Governor  Stassen,  of  Minnesota,  who  re¬ 
signed  that  great  office  to  enter  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  our  country  as  a  naval  commander 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  war 
against  nazism,  and  Generalissimo 
Stalin. 

Remember  that  Stalin  told  Com¬ 
mander  Stassen:  “I  want  to  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  Russia  wants  to 
cooperate.” 

Just  yesterday  you  saw  the  headlines 
in  the  Washington  Star,  “Stassen  says 
arming  of  Greek  regime  will  be  tragic 
mistake.” 

I  should  have  liked,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
insert  the  full  text  of  that  interview  at 
this  point;  but  because  of  the  length  I 
insert  instead  the  summary  of  the  inter¬ 
view  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  which  is  concise  and  fair : 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington,  May  3. — Harold  E.  Stassen, 
Republican  Presidential  aspirant,  has 
brought  home  from  Prime  Minister  Joseph 
Stalin  words  of  promised  cooperation  on  a 
wide  range  of  issues,  from  world  atomic 
control  to  exchange  of  students,  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  divide  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

From  the  verbatim  transcript  of  the  80- 
minute  exchange  which  Mr.  Stassen  had  with 
him  at  the  Kremlin  and  which  Mr.  Stassen 
has  now  issued  in  full  text,  it  develops  that 
the  Russian  Premier  offered  to  his  visitor 
these  views: 

1.  Stalin  said  he  believed  it  is  possible 
for  Russia’s  Communist  economy  and  Amer¬ 
ica’s  free-enterprise  economy  to  exist  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  world  in  harmony. 

COOPERATION 

2.  He  held  that  cooperation  between  the 
two  systems  which  was  possible  could  not 
be  realized  unless  both  sides  “wish  to  co¬ 
operate,”  and  he  told  Mr.  Stassen  that  he 
wanted  “to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Russia  wants  to  cooperate.” 

3.  He  argued  that  if  Americans  will  stop 
calling  Russia  “totalitarian”  and  if  Russians 
stop  calling  America  “monopolist,”  there 
will  be  a  good  chance  of  achieving  coopera¬ 
tion.  “We  must  start,”  he  said,  “from  the 
historical  fact  that  there  are  two  systems 
approved  by  the  people.” 

4.  Stalin  thought  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Russia  to  dispense  with  censorship. 

6.  He  “hoped”  there  was  a  "reasonable 
prospect”  of  working  out  agreements  for 
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world  control  of  atomic  energy,  and  used  the 
words:  “I  think  we  shall  succeed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  International  inspection  and  control. 
Things  are  leading  up  to  it.” 

6.  He  revealed  interest  and  concern  over 
the  possibility  of  an  economic  crisis  in  the 
United  States.  Twice  he  asked  Mr.  Stassen 
this  question  and  referred  to  the  fact  that 
“magazine  analysts  and  the  American  press 
carry  open  reports  to  the  effect  than  an  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  (in  the  United  States)  will  break 
out.” 

The  record  of  the  interview  shows  that 
Mr.  Stassen  replied  that  he  did  not  think  a 
depression  would  develop.  To  the  specific 
question  “Do  you  expect  a  crisis?”  Mr.  Stas¬ 
sen  answered: 

“I  do  not.  I  believe  we  can  regulate  our 
capitalism  and  stabilize  our  production  and 
employment  at  a  high  level  without  any  seri¬ 
ous  crisis.  But  it  is  the  main  problem  to 
avoid  a  depression  in  our  economic  system. 
With  wise  policies  in  Government  and 
through  learning  the  lessons  of  1929  and  the 
1930’s,  we  should  have  a  successful,  regulated, 
but  not  monopolistic,  capitalism  with  which 
we  can  avoid  economic  crisis.” 

Stalin  himself  volunteered  this  explana¬ 
tion  of  America’s  development  and  favorable 
postwar  position: 

“Things  are  not  bad  in  the  United  States. 
America  is  protected  by  two  oceans.  In  the 
north  there  is  a  weak  country,  Canada,  and 
to  the  south  a  weak  country,  Mexico,  and  so 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of  them.  After  the 
War  of  Independence  the  United  States  did 
not  have  another  war  for  60  years,  and  that 
was  a  great  help  to  the  rapid  development  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  America’s 
population  is  made  up  of  such  people  as  fled 
from  monarchy  and  tyranny  and  kings  and 
landed  aristocracy,  and  that  was  also  a  great 
help,  and  that  is  why  America  developed  in 
leaps  and  bounds.” 

Mr.  Stassen’s  interview  took  place  on  April 
9  in  Moscow,  where  he  was  visiting  during  the 
course  of  a  2-month  trip  to  study  economic 
and  political  conditions  throughout  Europe. 

MOLOTOV  PRESENT 

Present  at  the  interview  were  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  V.  M.  Molotov;  Messrs,  Pavlov,  Russian 
Interpreter;  Jay  Cooke,  Philadelphia  Republi¬ 
can  leader,  war  veteran,  and  associate  of  Mr. 
Stassen  on  his  Journey;  and  Robert  Matte- 
son,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  war  veteran  and  re¬ 
search  assistant  on  Mr.  Stassen’s  staff. 

The  transcript  prepared  from  Mr.  Matte- 
son’s  notes  in  English  of  the  entire  confer¬ 
ence  and  reviewed  with  Interpretation  of 
Mr.  Pavlov’s  transcript  in  Russian,  copy  of 
which  was  obtained  upon  request. 

Permission  to  release  the  transcript  was 
requested  and  obtained  from  Prime  Minister 
Stalin  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference. 

ALEMAN  PLEADED  FOR  PEACE 

You  have  heard  also  the  stirring  ap¬ 
peal  of  President  Miguel  Aleman,  of  our 
friendly  sister  Republic  of  Mexico  a  few 
days  ago,  when  he  appeared  before  us, 
for  world  peace  and  justice  and  freedom. 

You  heard  him  say,  in  part: 

Amity  between  governments  is  short  lived, 
unless  it  be  the  outcome  of  a  genuine  desire 
of  their  people  to  cooperate.  Were  we  to 
limit  the  efficacy  of  good  neighborliness  to 
the  covenants  to  safeguard  the  theoretical 
equality  of  all  states,  the  respect  of  terri¬ 
torial  Integrity,  the  principle  of  noninter¬ 
vention,  as  well  as  the  joint  defense  of  the 
continent,  we  would  still  be  defrauding  some 
of  the  most  cherished  hopes  of  our  peoples. 
The  fact  that  nearly  300,000,000  people  live 
side  by  side  in  our  hemisphere  involves  not 
only  Juridical  problems  and  not  alone  prob¬ 
lems  of  military  strategy.  As  much  as  in  the 
political  solutions — and  perhaps  much  more 
than  in  the  political  solutions— those  mil¬ 
lions  are  concerned  not  only  with  assistance 
to  ward  off  foreign  aggression,  but  also  with 
common  efforts  to  overcome  the  dangers  of 
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poverty  and  despair  in  the  difficult  years  ot 
the  peace. 

The  true  significance  of  good  neighborli¬ 
ness  is  cooperation.  It  springs  from  the 
democratic  tenets  that  bind  us  together.  It 
surpasses  the  scope  of  diplomacy.  It  goes 
beyond  the  exchanges  of  military  staffs.  It 
brings  our  peoples  closer  to  one  another, 
holding  fast  to  their  inalienable  rights,  those 
very  rights  your  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  sets  forth  as  supreme  goals — life,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

NOT  PRESENTED  AS  WAR  MEASURE 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
committees  of  the  House  did  not  state, 
as  my  colleague  from  Georgia  has  said, 
that  this  is  a  war  measure,  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  could  persuade  myself  that 
this  is  not  a  war  measure  I  should  gladly 
support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  helping  the  needy  and  tragic  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  countries  devastated  by  the 
horrible  Nazi  war  against  humanity. 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of  my 
position  on  that,  for  I  have  explained  it 
over  and  over. 

I  voted  to  provide  $350,000,000  for  for¬ 
eign  'aid  in  Europe,  and  I  am  willing  to 
vote  for  any  additional  millions  necessary 
to  feed  the  starving  or  to  help  rehabilitate 
the  war-devastated  areas,  but  I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  vote  any  millions  for  foreign 
military  operations  in  peacetime  when 
our  direct  interests  are  not  affected. 

At  this  point  I  wa^t  to  make  my  posi¬ 
tion  equally  clear  on  another  point. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  permitting  Russia 
to  expand  in  a  way  which  would  affect  our 
legitimate  interests  anywhere,  or  which 
\YOUld  jeopardize  world  peace,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  any  unjustified  and  aggressive 
Russian  expansion  at  the  expense  of  the 
freedom  of  any  smaller  nation. 

TURKEY  NOT  IN  NEED 

As  for  Turkey,  I  have  heard  no  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  that  she  is  in  any 
need  of  financial  or  military  aid.  Her 
economy  is  in  good  shape.  Her  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  is  the  best  she  has  ever 
known. 

Turkey  fought  against  the  Allies  in  the 
First  World  War,  and  in  the  Second 
World  War,  notwithstanding  her  prom¬ 
ise  to  join  the  United  Nations,  she  re¬ 
mained  friendly  with  Hitler  and  flirted 
with  both  sides. 

All  through  the  war,  far  from  suffer¬ 
ing,  Turkey  fattened  on  bribes  from 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Official  figures  show  that  Turkey  al¬ 
ready  has  received  more  than  $100,000,- 
000  from  the  United  States  in  subsidies 
or  bribes  to  keep  her  out  of  the  war. 

Turkey’s  on-the-fence  attitude  during 
the  war  caused  the  United  Nations  great 
anxiety,  and  in  addition  to  those  huge 
bribes  we  had  to  keep  armies  ready  for 
action  if  she  joined  Hitler. 

Turkey  continued  negotiations  with 
Von  Papen,  Hitler’s  emissary,  all  through 
the  war. 

Nobody  with  whom  I  have  talked  feels 
that  Turkey  deserves  any  aid. 

As  it  has  been  stated,  all  that  Turkey 
needs  is  help  to  equip  her  standing  army 
of  600,000  men.  Is  that  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Turkish  Army  to  kill  off 
the  remaining  Christian  Armenians,  as 
has  been  the  national  custom  in  Turkey 
for  generations  past? 


For  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Acheson,  to  say,  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  Greece  and  Turkey  are 
democracies  is  ridiculous. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  has  been 
some  improvement  over  the  days  of  the 
Sultans;  but  Turkey  is  still  the  “sick 
man  of  Europe.”  Her  huge  standing 
army  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  national 
economy  and  on  her  manpower. 

Greece  is  little  better.  The  monarchy 
is  German,  imposed  by  British  bayonets. 
Religious  and  political  persecution  there 
is  reported  to  be  about  as  bad  as  in  Nazi 
Germany,  and  it  is  said  that  people  are 
imprisoned  or  executed  without  trial 
merely  on  suspicion  of  criticism  of  the 
existing  gavernment. 

UNITED  STATES  ABANDONED  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  foredoomed 
the  League  of  Nations  to  failure  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  join  our  great  power  and 
strength  with  other  peace-loving  na¬ 
tions. 

Are  we  now  going  to  let  another  great 
effort  at  world  peace  go  by  default  by 
by-passing  the  United  Nations? 

The  people  of  the  world  have  pinned 
all  their  hopes  on  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Shall  we  dash  those  hopes  by  embark¬ 
ing  on  a  one-nation  war  of  nerves  to 
save  the  investments  of  financiers  and 
oil  cartels  in  the  Middle  East? 

It  is  my  belief  that  had  we  entered  the 
League  of  Nations  we  might  have  so 
strengthened  the  League  that  the  Second 
World  War  could  have  been  warded  off, 
and  I  am  fearful  that  today  we  shall 
threaten  the  stability  and  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations,  organized  for  the 
same  purpose:  To  bring  peace  to  a 
troubled,  world  and  to  create  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  all  people  can  live  in 
harmony  in  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

FORMER  ISOLATIONISTS  EAGER  FOR  THIS 
LEGISLATION 

Is  it  not  strange,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
many  former  isolationists  are  now  so 
eager  for  war? 

It  is  possible  that  had  our  isolationists 
not  so  opposed  and  delayed  our  prepara¬ 
tions,  the  Second  World  War  could  have 
been  avoided.  / 

I  feel  they  are  making  a  mistake  now 
as  they  did  before,  and  I  hope  they  will 
come  to  the  realization  that  we  owe  it 
to  the  country,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
and  we  owe  it  to  the  world  not  to  weaken 
the  United  Nations  but  to  strengthen  it. 

Actually,  it  has  been  brilliantly  argued 
by  many  international  lawyers  that 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  this 
legislation  is  illegal. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  illegal,  it  certainly 
contains  grave  dangers  that  we  may 
weaken  the  cause  of  international  gov¬ 
ernment  and  international  law  by  acting 
alone  in  this  way. 

CANNOT  EXTERMINATE  ALL  WHO  DISAGREE 
WITH  US 

I  know  the  President  is  honest,  sin¬ 
cere,  and  patriotic,  a  great  Democratic 
President,  with  the  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  always  close,  to  his  heart,  and  I  know 
that  he  does  not  intend  and  did  not  in¬ 
tend  by  recommending  this  measure  to 
involve  us  in  any  global  war  such  as  this 
might  conceivably  bring  about. 


I  fear  only,  as  perhaps  I  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  that  he  is  being  advised  by  gentle¬ 
men  whose  views  differ  from  those  of 
most  of  us,  and  to  whom,  somehow,  mat¬ 
ters  which  might  be  to  British  interest 
seem  paramount,  or  to  whom  true  dem¬ 
ocracy  is  not  very  real  or  meaningful, 
and  who  put  their  own  interpretation  on 
events. 

Our  ruling  monopolists  perhaps,  think 
that  we  can  exterminate  by  force  of  arms 
all  who  disagree  with  us. 

They  are  wrong. 

The  strong  hopes  of  the  people  for 
peace  and  freedom  are  stronger  than 
all  the  armaments  of  reaction. 

(Mr.  SABATH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  several  editorials  and 
articles.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  RizleyI. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
it  is  impossible  in  the  short  period  of  3 
minutes  to  express  intelligently  our 
views  on  an  important  matter  of  this 
kind. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  rule,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  the  legislation  which  the  rule 
makes  in  order. 

I  think  it  extremely  unfortunate  that 
the  information  has  gone  out  from  the 
press  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  kill 
the  bill  outright  in  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee. 

The  informant  for  the  press  who  gave 
the  information  in  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  last  Friday,  when  it  was 
considering  the  pending  resolution  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  Greek-Turkish  loan 
was  quite  accurate  in  most  respects. 
However,  in  order  that  the  press  may 
now  be  fully  informed, %  we  think  the 
informant  who  made  the  report  should, 
as  the  lawyers  would  say,  have  told  “the 
whole  truth.”  Of  course,  I  do  not  know 
who  furnished  the  press  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  proceedings  of 
committee  in  executive  session.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  and  there  was  a  time,  when  ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions  of  committees  were  pre¬ 
sumably  off-record  for  the  public  gen¬ 
erally;  but  I  am  sure  that  most  Members 
of  Congress  have  long  since  learned  that 
nothing  is  off  the  record  so  far  as  con¬ 
gressional  procedures  are  concerned. 
Quite  often  conferences  of  either  of  the 
parties  which  deal  with  strictly  party 
matters,  also  cloaked  in  utmost  secrecy, 
are  made  available  to  the  press  as  soon 
as  the  conferences  are  adjourned.  There 
is  nothing  secret  any  more  except  the 
facts  that  are  withheld  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers,  which  they  would  no 
doubt  like  to  have  before  agreeing  to 
pay  for  a  third  world  war.  As  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned,  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  agreeable  with  me  to  inform  the 
press,  not  only  of  the  results,  but  as  to 
the  entire  discussion  that  was  carried 
on  in  the  Rules  Committee  in  executive 
session;  but  certainly  the  informant 
should  have  been  fair  enough  to  tell 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  that  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  bill  at  that  time,  on 
the  part  of  some  of  us,  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  permanently  killing  the  bill, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  impression 
that  was  given  the  press  either  inten- 
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tionally  or  unintentionally;  but  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  temporary  postpone¬ 
ment  was  to  make  available  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  further  information  which  they 
believed  it  was  possible  to  get  from 
General  Marshall. 

Some  of  us  wanted  to  ascertain  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  General  Marshall, 
the  position  of  the  State  Department  in 
respect  to  continuing  shipments  of 
equipment,  heavy  materials,  and  other 
commodities  to  Russia.  To  some  of  us 
it  seems  that  the  two  policies,  namely, 
the  policy  to  stop  communism  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  military  alliance  with  Turkey  and 
Greece  against  Russian  expansion,  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  to  pour  Amer¬ 
ican  goods  into  Russia,  are  somewhat  in¬ 
consistent.  Some  of  us  believe  that  the 
American  people  should  be  told  the  truth 
about  this  Greek-Turkish  loan.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  State  Department  assumes  for 
itself  that  it  car.  label  such  legislation  as 
a  relief  bill,  pretend  that  the  bill  is  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  relief  to  hungry 
and  naked  people,  and  that  the  House 
and  the  American  people  will  be  fooled 
by  such  hypocrisy  and  take  the  bill  as 
labeled. 

All  of  us  know  relief  is  desperately 
needed  by  the  Greek  people  and  we  just 
last  week  voted  $200,000,000  for  relief, 
a  part  of  which  is  to  go  to  the  people  in 
Greece.  I  supported  that  bill.  Certain¬ 
ly  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  assist  the  brave  and  heroic  Greek 
people  in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but 
the  policy  of  a  military  alliance  with 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  considered  very  carefully  and 
prayerfully  before  the  final  step  is  taken. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  this  country  wants 
peace,  the  whole  world  wants  peace,  and 
we  were  hopeful  that  when  we  joined  in 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  that  we  had  created  the 
machinery  where  questions  of  the  char¬ 
acter  involved  in  this  bill  could  be  settled 
and  would  be  settled  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  that  thereafter  no  single  one 
country  would  attempt  to  form  a  military 
alliance  or  a  military  compact  with  one 
country  or  two  countries  or  a  group  of 
countries  without  first  consulting  the 
United  Nations,  and  thereby  attempt  to 
bring  about  settlements  through  that 
organization. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  Nations  is 
impotent.  That  may  be  true;  but  at 
least  it  could  have  been  consulted,  and 
if  the  United  Nations,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Russia,  had  concluded  that  the 
intention  of  Russia  was  to  encircle  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Balkans,  including  Turkey  and 
Greece,  or  were  attempting  encirclement 
of  any  other  section  of  the  world,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  rules  and  regulations  and 
understanding  contemplated  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  then  would 
have  been  the  time  for  this  country  to 
have  spoken.  In  other  words,  if  we  are 
to  disregard  entirely  the  United  Nations 
Organization  at  any  time  and  under  any 
circumstances  that  we  desire,  then  we 
should  make  that  policy  known,  we 
should  withdraw  from  that  Organization 
so  that  the  whole  world,  and  especially 
our  own  people,  will  know  that  we  intend 
to  make  such  deals  at  such  times  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  we  deem  ad¬ 
visable  with  reference  to  the  other  part  of 
the  world. 


I  do  not  surrender  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  or  anyone  else  in  my  de¬ 
votion  to  America  and  to  American  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  military  agreements  and  com¬ 
pacts  of  this  character  usually  mean 
war.  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  want  war.  I  think  they  are  cry¬ 
ing  and  praying  for  peace. 

And  another  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  is  not  strong  enough  econom¬ 
ically  to  police  the  world  alone.  If  we 
follow  this  course  we  are  now  charting, 
we  must  have  a  military  establishment 
strong  enough  to  go  into  every  section  of 
the  world  on  a  moment’s  notice  prepared 
to  wage  war  against  those  who  attempt  to 
foster  some  other  form  of  government 
which  we  construe  to  be  imperialistic. 
Maybe  we  will  spend  untold  billions 
fencing  Russia  in  so  that  they  cannot 
infiltrate  into  Greece  and  Turkey.  When 
we  have  spent  those  billions,  then  it  may 
be  that  the  next  infiltration  will  be  into 
France  or  into  some  other  part  of 
Europe,  and  we  will  be  called  on  for  more 
billions  and  more  soldiers.  After  Eu¬ 
rope  it  may  be  India;  after  India  it  may 
be  China;  and  after  China,  perhaps 
Korea.  These  billions  that  we  will  be 
required  to  expend,  when  added  to  our 
present  debt  of  more  than  $250,000,000,- 
000  will  bankrupt  this  Nation  just  as  sure 
as  you  and  I  are  here  today.  Then,  with 
a  bankrupt  United  States,  what  will 
happen.  The  men  on  horseback  will 
come  along  here.  Nothing  breeds  com¬ 
munism  as  much  as  poverty;  and  if  we 
are  not  very  careful  in  this  world-wide 
attempt  to  fight  communism,  we  will  our¬ 
selves  become  insecure  and  communism 
will  enthrone  itself  in  a  bankrupt 
America,  brought  about  by  our  own 
stupidity.  » 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Rizley] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  May  I  inquire,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  what  governments  are  we  going  to 
support  and  just  what  governments  are 
we  not  going  to  support?  Does  anyone 
claim  that  Turkey  is  a  democracy?  Has 
Turkey  done  anything  to  demonstrate  its 
love  for  this  country  or  its  love  for  demo¬ 
cratic  principles?  How  long  has  it  been 
since  they  were  murdering  the  Arme¬ 
nians  and  Christians?  Just  how  strong 
do  we  want  to  make  Turkey  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  standpoint?  The  answer  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  friends  who  are  sponsoring 
this  legislation,  Yes;  we  admit  it  is 
fraught  with  danger,  it  is  bad,  but  the 
alternative  is  much  worse.  Where  are 
the  facts  that  warrant  such  a  conclusion 
as  the  alternative?  What  has  this  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  is  sponsoring  this 
legislation  under  the  theory  that  it  is 
being  done  to  thwart  the  Red  menace, 
done  in  America  to  stop  communism? 
In  every  branch  of  our  Government  now 
we  have  Communists.  Yesterday,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  press,  Communists  in 
Army  uniform  were  marching  in  May 
Day  parades  in  America.  Has  anything 
been  done  to  weed  the  Army  of  Com¬ 
munists?  Had  we  not  better  stop  Com¬ 
munists  at  home  and  make  America 
strong  before  we  attempt  this  policy 
abroad?  Before  we  pass  this  legislation 
we  better  have  a  breathing,  praying  spell, 
so  to  speak.  We  better  get  our  own 


house  in  order;  we  better  be  sure  that 
this  is  not  an  OP  A  or  a  WPA  to  further 
the  ideologies  of  the  genuine  New  Deal-, 
ers.  Only  a  strong  America  can  survive, 
and  bankruptcy  and  strength  do  not  go 
together. 

(Mr.  RIZLEY  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter]. 

(Mr.  HERTER  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  brief  time  under  the  rule  to 
explain  my  views  with  respect  to  the 
pending  legislation. 

This  legislation  has  now  been  debated 
in  the  country  at  large  for  over  2  months. 
It  was  recommended  by  the  President, 
and  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  form  in  which  it  now 
comes  to  us.  A  bill  of  the  far-reaching 
importance  of  this  one  requires  just  such 
free  and  full  discussion,  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  rule  now  before  us  provides  for 
9  hours  of  general  debate. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  shall 
do  so,  and  I  believe  that  many  others  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  will  do  so,  without 
great  enthusiasm.  Our  lack  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  stems  from  the  fact  that  no  one 
can  tell  us  where  ultimately  the  policy 
on  which  we  are  about  to  embark  will 
lead.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  know 
this — we  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
adopted  a  course,  the  outlines  of  which 
are  quite  clear.  Tha,t  course  has  for  its 
objective  bringing  within  the  orbit  of 
communistic  totalitarianism  as  many 
nations  as  can  be  weaned  away  from 
their  present  social  and  political  con¬ 
cepts.  Where  this  cannot  be  done  by 
infiltration  and  revolution  it  has  been 
done  by  occupation  and  force.  It  is  a 
policy  which  is  very  similar  to  the  policy 
adopted  by  Hitler  of  picking  off  one  na¬ 
tion  at  a  time,  hoping  thereby  to  avert 
an  open  clash  but  hoping  likewise  there¬ 
by  eventually  to  become  so  strong  that 
no  single  power  nor  remaining  combina¬ 
tion  of  powers  could  challenge  his  world¬ 
wide  ambitions.  A  halt  had  to  be  called 
to  that  policy  of  Hitler’s.  So  today  a 
halt  must  be  called  to  the  aggressive 
ambitions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  leg¬ 
islation  now  before  us  attempts  to  do 
this. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  but  two 
alternatives  to  choose  from.  The  first 
is  to  reject  this  legislation  and  in  effect 
say  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  in  spite  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  President 
and  the  action  of  the  Senate  we  do  not 
propose  to  interfere  with  her  expansion¬ 
ist  policy.  The  second  alternative  is  to 
accept  this  legislation  and  say  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  are  giving  this  help 
to  allow  two  nations  to  continue  their 
existence  without  Soviet  domination.  In 
choosing  between  these  alternatives  I 
feel  that  the  latter  course  is  the  wiser 
and  in  the  long  run  is  much  less  likely 
to  lead  to  open  conflict. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Smith], 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule  and  the 
measure  which  it  makes  in  order.  No 
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one  can  question  the  terrible  import  and 
importance  of  this  legislation.  We  all 
I  think,  realize  that  this  policy  perhaps 
will  affect  generations  yet  unborn,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  should  appeal  to  our  common 
horse  sense.  In  a  matter  of  this  great 
importance  I  would  ordinarily  hesitate 
to  raise  my  feeble  voice  and  express  my 
views  on  so  transcendent  a  proposition, 
but  what  have  we  here  today?  We  have 
the  considered  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
the  support  of  the  responsible  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party.  It  comes  to  us  with 
the  endorsement  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  plain,  common,  horse-sense  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  presented  to  the  membership 
today  is' whether  or  not  they  are  going 
to  repudiate  the  foreign  policy  laid  down 
by  the  President,  by  the  responsible 
leadership  of  both  parties  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  who  we  have  desig¬ 
nated  as  our  representative  to  formulate 
our  negotiations  with  foreign  nations. 

What  has  happened  in  this  matter? 
For  years  this  Nation  has  attempted  to 
appease  Russia.  We  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  that  cannot  be  done,  and 
that  is  what  this  measure  means,  that 
this  Government  intends  to  stiffen  its 
policy.  That  is  the  plain  truth  of  the 
whole  situation. 

When  I  came  on  the  floor  this  morn¬ 
ing  I  happened  to  pick  up  a  newspaper 
and  this  was  the  first  thing  that  struck 
my  eye.  I  am  going  to  read  it  to  you. 
It  is  dated  Paris,  France,  yesterday: 

Paris,  May  5. — Faced  with  the  threat  of 
a  general  strike,  spearheaded  by  striking 
workers  of  the  nationalized  'Renault  auto¬ 
mobile  plants,  uneasy  France  was  wondering 
tonight  Just  which  direction  it  was  headed. 

Yesterday’s  vote  of  confidence  for  Premier 
Ramadier  and  the  expulsion  of  five  Commu¬ 
nist  Cabinet  Ministers  was  conceded  in  au¬ 
thoritative  quarters  to  be  motivated  by 
President  Truman’s  program  for  assisting 
democracies  endangered  by  Communist 
domination. 

Someone  during  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
bate  this  morning  asked  where  this 
would  lead  us,  which  way  it  would  lead 
us.  Do  you  not  think  this  article  from 
the  morning’s  paper  is  significant?  It 
shows  that  this  policy  has  already  begun 
to  pay  dividends  throughout  the  world. 
It  shows  that  this  stiffened  policy  of  the 
American  people  is  indicating  to  certain 
foreign  countries  that  this  country  will 
no  longer  yield  at  every  point. 

We  had  to  face  a  similar  decision  in 
the  last  World  War.  We  repudiated  the 
League  of  Nations  and  then  decided 
through  a  policy  of  appeasement  and  do- 
nothing  that  we  would  let  the  dictator¬ 
ships  go  to  the  point  where  they  could 
challenge  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
Are  we  going  to  do  that  again? 

It  seems  to  me  when  I  hear  certain 
Members  of  this  body,  certain  Members 
I  say,  get  up  here  and  espouse  the  same 
cause  as  is  espoused  by  the  followers 
of  Henry  Wallace,  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  certain  Members  of  this  body  join 
forces  with  the  Wallace  forces,  then  I 
have  seen  everything  that  there  is  to 
be  seen. 

Are  we  going  to  return  to  the  old 
policy  of  isolationism  that  destroyed  the 


League  of  Nations  and  brought  on  the 
last  World  War? 

Does  history  teach  us  nothing? 

In  these  days  are  we  ever  going  to 
learn  that  we  cannot  stick  out  heads 
in  the  sand  and  hope  that  these  tides 
are  not  going  to  flow  over  us?  Let  us 
look  at  the  realities  of  life.  Let  us  real¬ 
ize  that  we  cannot  repudiate  our  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  our  President,  as  well 
as  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  leadership  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party.  Whatever  else  might 
be  done  about  this  matter,  let  us  re¬ 
solve  ourselves  in  favor  of  following  a 
leadership  that  so  far  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  am  opposed  to  the  rule  and  the  bill. 
I  shall  vote  against  both.  President  Tru¬ 
man,  on  the  skinny  pretext  of  stopping 
communism,  has  asked  this  Congress  to 
authorize  the  intervention  of  this  country 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key.  He  has  been  honest  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  this  calls  for  a  basic  change  in 
our  foreign  policy,  contrary  to  all  prece¬ 
dent.  Certainly  it  contradicts  historic 
American  policy,  and  if  approved,  will 
lead  us  into  World  War  III — the  first 
atomic  war,  if  you  please. 

So  long  as  we  remain  free  and  strong 
we  shall  never  permit  the  entry  of  Euro¬ 
pean  or  Asiatic  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  would  resist  such  an 
effort  with  all  our  resources.  That  is  the 
essence  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  As  late 
as  July  6,  1940,  Secretary  Hull  said: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  pur¬ 
sues  a  policy  of  nonparticipation  and  non¬ 
involvement  in  the  purely  political  affairs  of 
Europe. 

If  this  request  is  not  political  interven¬ 
tion  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  what  is  it? 
President  Truman  reverses  the  Roose- 
velt-Hull  policy  and  now  asks  us  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  policy  that  justly  might  be  called 
“intervention  unlimited.” 

Admiral  W.  H.  Standley,  retired,  and 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Russia  in 
1942-43,  recently  said: 

We  should  not  assume  responsibility  of 
maintaining  economic  and  political  order  in 
the  Mediterranean  area,  or  in  any  other  area, 
without  giving  full  consideration  to  its  im¬ 
plications. 

Never  again  should  we  assume  political 
commitments  which  we  are  either  unable  to 
support  financially  or  unwilling  to  support 
with  our  full  military  power. 

We  are  asked  to  support  this  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  our  national  se/ 
curity  is  involved  because  of  communistic 
expansion.  If  that  is  true,  then  we  share 
a  great  measure  of  responsibility.  The 
cause  of  Russian  expansion  was  acceler¬ 
ated  in  historic  secret  conferences  at 
Teheran  and  Yalta,  where  Roosevelt, 
Stalin,  and  Churchill  partitioned  the 
postwar  world.  At  those  conferences — 
mark  you  well — those  gentlemen  turned 
over  control  of  all  of  eastern  Europe  to 
Russia.  Only  Greece  was  exempt  from 
those  operations  because  of  the  strategic 
importance  of  that  country.  Churchill 
did  not  want  Russia  flanking  Britain’s 
life  line  to  the  Far  East,  and  he  fondly 


hoped  that  Soviet  expansion  would  stop 
at  the  Greek  borders.  Stalin  had  other 
ideas.  He  insists  that  Greece  is  as  prop¬ 
erly  within  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence 
as  Cuba  is  within  that  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  are  honest  and  realistic, 
we  will  admit  there  is  some  merit  to  this 
position.  So  today  we  are  in  our  present 
position  by  our  own  choice.  We  are  reap¬ 
ing  what  we  have  sown. 

Before  embarking  upon  unchartered 
seas  prudence  demands  that  we  count 
the  costs.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
which  justifies  taking  a  leap  into  oblivion, 
for  that  is  what  it  is. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  measure  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  purely  a  military  venture. 

Second.  It  will  ultimately  lead  to  eco¬ 
nomic  disaster. 

Third.  It  is  properly  a  matter  to  be 
considered  by  the  United  Nations. 

I  urge  that  the  rule  be  voted  down. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of.  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  three  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich]. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  minute. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  to¬ 
day  embarking  upon  a  proposal  such  as 
has  never  been  presented  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  up  to  the  present  time.  This 
is  a  military  bill  and  should  have  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  rather  than  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  There  is  also  appropri¬ 
ated  in  it  $400,000,000  which  should  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations. 

May  I  ask,  where  are  you  going  to  get 
this  money? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
been  spending  money  in  the  last  10  years 
like  drunken  sailors  so  that  the  country 
at  the  present  time  is  about  wrecked, 
financially  it  is  $259,000,000,000  in  debt, 
and  if  we  do  not  build  up  the  United 
States  and  make  it  strong  in  every  way 
instead  of  tearing  it  down  and  down, 
making  it  weak  by  such  bills  as  this,  we 
will  not  be  of  service  either  to  ourselves 
or  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Bankrupt  the  Nation  and  anything  can 
happen  to  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  result  in  a 
hardship  on  the  taxpayers  of  America. 
It  will  go  to  build  up  a  military  machine 
in  Turkey  and  Greece  and  we  do  not 
know  how  long  these  countries  will  be 
under  control  of  men  in  whom  we  have 
faith.  This  build  up  of  a  military  ma¬ 
chine  is  just  as  liable  to  be  turned 
against  us  as  to  be  used  for  us  when  we 
want  them.  This  will  not  stop  com¬ 
munism  in  Greece  or  Turkey. 

Great  Britain  withdrew  from  Greece 
and  asked  us  to  go  in  there  and  pull  her 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  and  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  in  Greece  a  monarch  who  does  not 
have  a  drop  of  Greek  blood  in  his  veins. 
That  is  the  kind  of  dynasty  we  are  now 
trying  to  build  up  for  the  Greek  people. 
Do  you  think  for  one  minute  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  country  which  will  be  loyal 
to  Greeks?  I  question  it  very  much. 

We  are  taking  as  an  ally  the  Turks. 
Never  before  have  we  condoned  the 
things  that  the  Turkish  Government  did 
and,  in  my  judgment,  they  too  will  turn 
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against  America  after  we  have  built  up  a 
military  machine  that  they  can  turn 
against  America.  Oh!  how  foolish  a 
proposal  this  military  bill  is  for  us  here 
In  America. 

The  Rules  Committee  was  told  by 
members,  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  very  little  what  the  bill  was  in¬ 
tended  to  do  with  the  exception  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  that 
this  is  to  build  up  a  war  machine  for 
Greece  and  Turkey.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  told  us  that  we  are 
going  over  there  to  build  up  a  military 
machine  in  order  to  keep  the  Dardan¬ 
elles  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  that  we  are  going  to  build  up  a  mili¬ 
tary  machine  over  there  to  protect  cer¬ 
tain  oil  interests  in  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  smells  too  much 
of  oil  to  suit  me  and  the  quicker  the 
American  people  realize  we  are  going 
over  there  to  protect  oil  interests  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  will  be  for  the  American  people. 
Be  honest  about  it: 

A  few  years  ago  I  remember  in  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign  a  great  radio  voice  said 
and  I  quote:  “I  promise  you  mothers 
again,  again  and  again  I  will  not  send 
your  sons  to  fight  on  foreign  soil.”  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  pass  this  legislation  we 
will  be  sending  the  sons  of  America  over 
there  to  fight  on  foreign  soil  again  and 
that  in  the  very  near  future.  Do  not  by 
pass  the  United  Nations  or  you  kill  it. 
Keep  America  strong — build  up  our  own 
country,  our  own  resources,  our  own 
Flood  Control  our  own  Reclamation,  our 
own  Army  and  Navy,  our  own  Air  Force, 
our  own  Marine  Corps,  our  own  Atom- 
bomb. 

If  we  become  bankrupt  we  are  no  good 
to  ourselves  or  anybody.  Be  wise  and 
economize. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wadsworth], 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  rule  and  also  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  shall  support 
the  bill  itself.  Obviously,  in  the  time 
assigned  to  me  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
discuss  the  bill.  I  can  merely  express  my 
opinion  in  two  or  three  sentences.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  passage  of  this  measure  will 
serve  as  a  deterrent  of  war  rather  than 
encourage  it.  And  I  believe  further — 
and  this  is  more  important,  in  my  view — 
that  the  passage  of  this  measure  will 
inure  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States. 

My  plea  now  is,  however,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopt  this  rule 
so  that  we  may  go  into  this  thing  in  an 
open  debate,  in  which  the  Members  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter  may  take  part;  a 
public  debate,  which  may  contain  utter¬ 
ances  heard  around  the  world.  I  am  for 
that  kind  of  debate,  and  whether  you  are 
opposed  to  the  legislation  itself  or  in 
favor  of  it.  I  hope  on  this  occasion, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
facing  the  world  and  world  opinion,  that 
we  shall  go  forward,  debate  this  matter, 
and  make  the  great  decision. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bender], 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  one  additional 
minute. 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
does  the  Truman  doctrine  cost?  Where 
does  it  end?  Does  it  destroy  the  United 
Nations?  Is  it  an  undeclared  declara¬ 
tion  of  war? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  proposed  a  policy  which  stabs 
the  United  Nations  in  the  back.  Mr. 
Truman  advocates  that  we  and  we  alone 
decide  what  should  be  done  about  ag¬ 
gression.  In  the  Greek-Turkey  bill  he 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  adopt  as  a 
policy  intervention  in  every  civil  war  in 
the  world.  In  so  doing  the  President 
has  violated  our  Nation’s  commitment  to 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  before  that 
body  any  condition — economic,  political, 
or  military — which  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world.  His  policy  destroys  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  so  doing  the  Pres¬ 
ident  makes  inevitable  a  third  world 
war.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  die  on  the  battlefields  of  Asia  and 
Europe  to  carry  out  this  policy. 

Financially,  we  cannot  afford  to  divide 
the  world  into  two  armed  camps.  We 
already  owe  $260,000,000,000.  Now  Mr. 
Truman  asks  us  to  give  away  anywhere 
from  ten  to  twenty  billions  of  dollars 
every  year.  This  fancy  doctrine  should 
be  called  the  bankruptcy  policy  for 
America. 

Our  taxes  are  already  too  high.  How 
can  taxes  be  reduced  if  we  continued  to 
send  $20,000,000,000  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  abroad  every  year?  The  simple  an¬ 
swer  is  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  excellent 
reasons  for  opposition  to  this  violation  of 
our  commitment  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  Greece,  Mr.  Truman  would  use  our 
money  to  sustain  a  corrupt  and  venal 
monarchy.  One  Greek  king  was  assas¬ 
sinated;  three  Greek  kings  were  driven 
into  exile.  The  Greek  people  hate  mon¬ 
archy;  yet  Mr.  Truman  wants  to  spend 
three  hundred  millions  of  good  American 
money  to  keep  him  in  power. 

The  story  on  Turkey  is  even  worse. 
That  country  for  a  thousand  years  has 
persecuted  Christiaris  and  Jews.  Tur¬ 
key  has  been  a  military  dictatorship  for 
the  past  20  years.  They  have  no  free¬ 
dom  of  speech — no  free  press — and  in  the 
last  war  they  sold  out  the  Allies  to  the 
Nazis.  They  violated  their  sworn  agree¬ 
ments;  yet,  it  is  proposed  that  we  should 
form  what  in  effect  is  a  military  alliance 
with  Turkey,  despite  the  demonstrated 
unreliability  of  their  military  dictator¬ 
ship. 

He  is  asking  us  to  cut  the  American 
standard  of  living  in  order  to  form  a  mil¬ 
itary  alliance  with  Turkey.  Every  old, 
worn-out,  moth-eaten  shiek  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  will  be  filling  his  pockets  with 
our  tax  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  money  will  be  poured 
down  every  international  rat  hole  from 
Singapore  to  Constantinople. 

Fortunately,' there  is  another  way — an 
honorable  way — and  an  effective  one. 
We  should  keep  our  commitment  with  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  join  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  preventing 
aggression.  Fortunately,  we  do  have 
enough  money  to  contribute  relief  and 
clothes  to  the  Greek  people,  but  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man,  under  the  guise  of  feeding  the 
hungry,  is  asking  us  to  form  a  military 
alliance  with  a  Turkish  dictatorship. 
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This  policy  destroys  the  United  Nations — 
It  leads  to  war. 

FAVORS  ADOPTION  OF  RULE 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  my  posi¬ 
tion  clear.  As  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Rizley],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  has  explained,  we 
wanted  to  postpone  the  action  on  the  rule 
until  we  could  obtain  additional  infor¬ 
mation.  My  position  for  years,  and  I 
still  adhere  to  it,  has  been  that  I  shall 
not  deprive  the  House  by  my  vote  or 
action  of  the  opportunity  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  any  important  legislation.  I 
feel,  however,  since  I  voted  to  postpone 
action,  that  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  the 
House  to  say  that  I  feel  that  the  rule 
should  be  passed,  because  that  has  been 
my  belief  and  my  practice. 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  fi'om  New  York. 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO.  May  I  point 
out  that  on  March  12  when  the  President 
addressed  the  joint  session  of  Congress 
he  stated: 

We  have  considered  how  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  might  assist  in  this  crisis.  But  the 
situation  is  an  urgent  one  requiring  im¬ 
mediate  action,  and  the  United  Nations  and 
its  related  organizations  are  not  in  position 
to  extend  help  of  the  kind  that  is  required. 

This  statement  of  immediacy  and 
urgency  was  made  on  March  12.  It  was 
made  to  justify  the  bypassing  of  the 
United  Nations.  Almost  2  months  have 
gone  by.  I  think  the  time  element  and 
events  have  negated  the  urgency  of  the 
request,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nothing 
has  happened  to  substantiate  the  al¬ 
leged  urgency,  urged  as  an  excuse  to  by¬ 
pass  the  United  Nations. 

May  I  add  further  that  no  one  up  to 
now,  including  the  President,  particu¬ 
larly,  with  the  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Council  in  session,  has 
been  able  to  explain  the  reason  why  the 
United  Nations  should  be  bypassed. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  GAVE  UNITED  STATES  RUSH  ACT 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
believe  that  Great  Britain  has,  by  her 
usual  conniving  methods,  given  us  the 
rush  act,  feeling  that  if  our  country 
had  time  to  consider  this  matter  care¬ 
fully  there  would  be  no  chance  to  ma¬ 
neuver  us  into  pulling  her  hot  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  and  permit  her  to  unload 
many  of  her  responsibilities  upon  us. 
May  I  ask:  What  has  Great  Britain  ever 
done  for  America  that  we  should  assume 
her  burdens  and  commitments? 

Few  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  patent  absurdity  with  which  Britain 
announced  6  weeks  ago  her  financial  in¬ 
ability  to  further  maintain  an  illegal  oc¬ 
cupation  army  of  perhaps  12,000  officers 
and  men  in  Greece,  and  her  subsidies  to 
the  rotten  Turkish  autocracy,  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  maintain  and  finance  an  il¬ 
legal  occupation  army  of  more  than  100,- 
000  officers  and  men  in  Palestine. 

Through  a  tremendous  propaganda 
campaign  Great  Britain  is  skillfully 
placing  herself  in  a  position  of  arbiter 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
when  there  is  only  imperial  jealousy  and 
economic  conflicts  between  England  and 
Russia. 
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This  is  an  absurd  situation. 

As  the  richest  and  most  powerful  Na¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  with  no  national  as¬ 
pirations  toward  imperialistic  exploita¬ 
tion,  but  desiring  only  peace  and  freedom 
of  commerce  and  travel  and  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  democratic  way  of  life,  we 
should  be  the  arbiter,  the  world  umpire. 

Our  only  aggressive  and  dangerous 
enemies — and  I  want  to  repeat  this  again 
and  again — were  the  Nazis  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  war  lords.  We  fought  those  coun¬ 
tries  and  defeated  them,  in  alliance  with 
Russia  and  the  other  United  Nations. 

It  is  the  English  bankers  and  invest¬ 
ment  brokers  who  have  been  bleeding 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  high-interest  loans 
and  absentee  ownership  of  utilities  and 
resources,  and  it  is  the  British  Empire’s 
life  line  that  stretches  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  Aegean  Seas — not 
ours. 

DANGERS  EXAGGERATED 

As  I  have  stated  frequently  on  this 
floor,  I  believe  that  the  great  hue  and 
cry  about  imminent  danger  from  com¬ 
munism  is  a  blown-up  fraud  perpetrated 
by  those  spokesmen  of  reaction  who 
oppose  the  the  slightest  progress. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  greater 
danger  to  our  country,  and  to  interna¬ 
tional  peace,  from  stubborn  reactionar¬ 
ies,  from  brutal  cartels  playing  for  mo¬ 
nopolistic  power,  and  from  the  adherents 
of  the  Nazi-Fascist  ideology  than  from 
our  handful  of  Communists  whose  poten¬ 
tial  power  has  been  so  fantastically 
exaggerated. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  England 
played  a  double  game  throughout  the 
rise  and  reign  of  Hitler. 

Without  the  tacit  consent  of  England 
the  Hitler  legions  would  never  have 
marched  into  the  Saar  and  the  Ruhr  over 
the  protests  of  France  and  Russia.  The 
sacrifice  and  betrayal  of  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  British  complicity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  delegation  deserted  Russia  at  the  cru¬ 
cial  time  that  Hitler  might  have  been 
checked. 

HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF 

Surely  Hitler  must  have  believed  that 
Chamberlain  intended  to  betray  Poland, 
as  he  had  betrayed  Czechoslovakia,  and 
to  renounce  the  defensive  treaty  with 
Poland,  or  he  would  never  have  risked 
the  Polish  invasion. 

True,  England  did  meet  her  treaty 
obligations  by  declaring  war  on  Germany 
to  protect  Poland;  but  only  after  Ger¬ 
many  had  amassed  the  most  powerful 
army,  up  to  that  time,  the  world  had 
seen,  and  when  it  was  too  late  to?aid.  and 
protect  Poland  from  devastation  and 
misery. 

Even  when  England  was  fully  in  the 
war,  she  never  lost  sight  of  her  own  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  stake  in  Poland. 

More  than  that  of  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  in  exile  the  Polish  Government  in 
London  was  a  government  in  captivity 
which  was  directed  and  supported  by  the 
British  with  a  view  to  recapturing  her 
own  economic  domination  of  that  brave 
unhappy  country  when  peace  came. 

She  broke  her  promises  and  pledges  to 
that  Polish  Army  when  she  could  no 


longer  use  it,  and  there  seemed  no  profit 
to  be  Extracted  from  it.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  she  has  once  more  failed  to 
keep  her  promises,  and  after  using  the 
Polish  soldiers  attempted  to  force  them 
to  take  the  most  degrading  employment. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  democratic 
documents  in  history  is  the  Constitution 
of  Poland. 

The  pride  and  courage  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  strength  of  the  Polish  people  runs 
strong  and  true,  and  have  for  centuries. 

There  are,  therefore,  many  strong 
bonds  of  sympathy  between  the  brave 
Polish  people  and  the  common  people  of 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

It  is  perhaps  not  well  know  in  this 
country  that  Turkey  was  the  only  state 
which  refused  to  recognize  the  partition 
of  Poland. 

Similarly,  the  Polish  people  have  sym¬ 
pathized  in  the  struggles  of  the  Greek 
people  for  freedom  from  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  tyranny. 

During  the  war  Poland  and  Greece  suf¬ 
fered  equally  from  the  brutal  destruction 
and  slaughter  of  the  Nazis,  and  thousands 
of  Greeks  died  in  Nazi  concentration 
camps  on  Polish  soil. 

I  have  tried  to  show  not  only  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  of  common  experience 
between  the  people  of  these  countries  but 
also  to  suggest  some  parallels. 

Germany  found  her  excuse  for  invad¬ 
ing  Poland  with  Hitler’s  overwhelming 
war  machine  in  manufactured  “border 
incidents.” 

We  have  heard,  and  always  from  Brit¬ 
ish  sources,  reckless  charges  of  “border 
incidents”  in  northern  Greece,  and  of 
allegations  that  Greek  guerrillas  tagged 
with  the  term  “Communist,”  were  helped 
from  across  the  border,  always  intended 
to  create  prejudice  in  America  against  the 
Greek  patriots  who  resent  British  rule. 

For  many  weeks  now  a  United  Nations 
investigating  committee  has  been  looking 
into  those  reports. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  gossip  about 
burglars  and  straying  delegates,  all  of 
which  have  been  officially  denied,  but  no 
authentic  information  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  found  any  truth  in  the  rumors  of 
trouble  on  the  border: 

Many  similar  unfounded  stories,  ru¬ 
mors,  and  suspicions  have  been  published 
with  great  headlines,  but  the  truth  of  the 
facts  denying  the  original  stories  receives 
scant  press  publicity. 

The  report  of  the  investigators  is  being 
drawn  up  now  in  Geneva.  I  feel  that  the 
House  should  have  that  report  before  act¬ 
ing  on  this  legislation. 

THIS  IS  USING  RELIEF  FOR  POLITICS 

It  has  been  stated,  even  before  the  bill 
is  passed,  that  other  financial  assistance 
will  be  extended  to  France  if  the  new 
Cabinet  is  free  of  Communists,  and  there 
is  talk  of  similar  aid  to  Italy  and  other 
countries  on  the  same  conditions.  This, 
I  submit,  is  using  relief  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  politics  very  openly,  although  we 
condemn  that  practice  when  it  is  even 
suspected  of  other  countries. 

Some  Members  have  said  frankly  that 
they  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill,  not  for 
the  sake  of  aiding  Greece  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  sound  economy  and  a  sound  govern  - 
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ment,  but  because  it  is  clearly  a  war  meas¬ 
ure  directed  against  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  urgent  plea  to  this 
Congress,  and  to  my  country,  is  to  take 
a  positive  and  constructive  approach  to 
the  whole  question  of  aid  to  the  war-torn 
countries  of  Europe. 

Our  task  is  not  to  restore  and  strength¬ 
en  the  brutal  exploitation  of  Greece,  Tur¬ 
key,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  other 
countries  there  by  the  Bhtish,  no  less 
than  the  Germans,  but  to  aid  them  in  re¬ 
building  their  countries. 

Soup  lines  and  doles  are  not  the  answer; 
but  machinery,  agricultural  implements, 
irrigation  and  drainage  projects,  fertilizer 
and  seeds,  insecticides,  tools,  medical 
care,  for  all  the  people,  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  political  inclinations. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  Is  the  gentleman  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  observation  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Marc- 
ANTONIO]  ? 

Mr.  SABATH.  He  read  what  the  Pres¬ 
ident  stated.  Those  were  not  his  views, 
they  were  the  expressions  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further  since 
my  name  was  mentioned? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia,  who  has  admitted 
that  this  is  virtually  a  step  that  will  lead 
toward  war,  explain  in  his  time  what 
reasons  he  can  give  for  the  bypassing  of 
the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COX.  If  I  have  one  virtue  it  is 
frankness.  I  am  seeking  no  alibi.  I  re¬ 
gard  this  argument  that  this  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  United  Nations 
as  an  alibi,  because  every  informed  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  knows  that  under  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  the  United  Nations  can 
do  nothing  because  of  the  veto  power 
held  by  Russia. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cox]  be¬ 
cause  a  year  ago  the  United  Nations  did 
act  in  the  case  of  Iran  and  forced  Russia 
to  withdraw  its  troops.  It  was  capable 
of  acting  there  and  I  believe  it  can  act 
now,  if  the  right  cooperation  is  given. 

REACTIONARIES  WILL  SUPPORT  BILL  AS  WAR 
MEASURE 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fear¬ 
ful  that  the  coalition  of  Democratic  re¬ 
actionaries  and  Republicans  will  support 
this  measure  for  its  warlike  sound  and 
meaning,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  help¬ 
ing  to  rebuild  the  Greek  economy  and  to 
establish  a  sound,  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  in  Greece,  and  not  to  help  the 
Turkish  people  to  progress  further  in 
their  slow  way  toward  democracy. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  those 
wealthy  and  powerful  forces  who  seem 
to  control  our  industry  and  business  and 
finance  and  to  maintain  their  own  invis¬ 
ible  government  favor  this  high-handed 
military  intervention  :n  Greece  because 
they  believe  that  through  it  they  can 
bring  about  the  elimination  of  the  threat 
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of  communism  and  perhaps  the  defeat 
of  Soviet  Russia. 

They  appear  more  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  the  Germans  and  the  Japs  than  in  the 
nations  who  fought  side  by  side  with  us 
against  the  enemy,  and  who  suffered  the 
cruel  ravages  of  barbarous  warfare,  with 
the  wanton  murder  of  their  nationals  and 
destruction  of  all  their  industrial  and 
agricultural  wealth. 

WHAT  WILL  IT  COST? 

God  alone  knows  how  much  it  will 
cost  in  years  to  come  in  American  dol¬ 
lars  and  American  resources  and  Ameri¬ 
can  lives  to  stop  communism  as  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  wild  plan  claim. 

You  cannot  stop  communism  by  war 
and  murder  and  military  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  war  and  murder 
and  military  rule  create  the  conditions 
which  bring  anarchy  and  socialism  and 
communism. 

Furthermore,  you  cannot  bribe  a  whole 
people  into  submission  with  any  amount 
of  money  against  their  own  powerful 
aims  and  hopes  for  freedom  and  self- 
government  and  decent  living  conditions. 

That  is  the  outstanding  reason  I  can¬ 
not  support  and  vote  for  this  bill; 
though  a  war  crusade  might,  which  I 
doubt,  destroy  communism,  It  might  also 
and  probably  would  destroy  civilization. 
Such  a  war  would,  beyond  any  doubt,  be 
not  only  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for 
our  country  but  for  the  world;  if  that 
sad  eventuality  comes  about  it  will  be 
the  most  destructive  of  all  wars  in  lives 
and  property. 

Therefore,  I  feel  we  should  consider 
long  and  carefully  before  we  take  this 
fateful  step. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Sun  of  Sunday,  May  6,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  published  interview  be¬ 
tween  Commander  Stassen  and  Gener¬ 
alissimo  Stalin: 

STALIN  ON  THE  BED  DOGMA 

Harold  Stassen  may  have  risked  his  stand¬ 
ing  with  some  Republican  leaders  by  talking 
with  Stalin,  but  he  has  brought  back  one 
of  the  most  Illuminating  Interviews  yet  to 
come  out  of  the  Kremlin. 

We  all  knew  beforehand  that  Stalin  wants 
peace.  What  is  new  and  important  Is  the 
great  emphasis  which  Stalin,  under  Mr. 
Stassen’s  prompting,  laid  upon  the  compati¬ 
bility  of  the  Communist  and  capitalist  eco¬ 
nomic  systems. 

Mr.  Stassen  was  on  perfectly  sound  ground 
in  pointing  out  that  some  of  Stalin’s  own 
past  statements  suggested  the  contrary 
view.  The  Leninist  orthodoxy  has  often  as¬ 
sumed  an  irrepressible  conflict  with  capital¬ 
ism.  But  Leninism,  like  other  orthodoxies, 
has  many  facets,  many  tenets.  Stalin  was 
able  to  argue  that  the  true  religion  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  with  capitalism.  And  he  could  point 
to  “the  book”  to  prove  his  case. 

The  significant  thing  Is  that  Stalin  should 
find  it  desirable  to  make  this  point  so  em¬ 
phatically.  There  have  been  many  Indica¬ 
tions  that  western  suspicion  and  fear  of  com¬ 
munism  were  based  In  part  on  an  outmoded 
Interpretation  of  Its  principles.  Many  of  us 
have  gazed  with  rapt  fixation  on  that  part  of 
the  doctrine  which  spoke  of  inevitable  strug¬ 
gle  for  world  rule.  If  Stalin  now  chooses  to 
underline  that  part  which  points  In  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  Communist  hierarchs  every¬ 
where  are  reminded  that  the  line  has  changed, 
and  the  world  is  reminded  that  the  line  does 


leave  a  basis  for  the  composition  of  power 
conflicts. 

One  may  say  that  this  shift  In  the  line  Is 
no  more  significant  or  trustworthy  than 
others  of  the  past;  that,  when  circumstances 
change,  the  old  idea  of  world  domination  may 
come  forward  again.  But  this  is  not  Impor¬ 
tant.  The  cardinal  error  would  be  to  base  our 
own  policy  on  the  assumption  that  commu¬ 
nism  has  fixed  and  rigid  purposes,  when  In 
fact  it  is  opportunistic,  flexible,  and  capable 
of  infinite  adaptation  to  practical  situations. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Red  orthodoxy  Is 
elastic  enough  to  Include  theoretical  com¬ 
patibility  of  Its  system  with  ours  Is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  Itself.  For  this  means  that,  with  wit 
and  wisdom,  we  have  a  chance  to  attain  a 
peace  settlement  and  an  organization  of  the 
world  which,  once  established,  will  be  proof 
against  a  revival  of  the  world-revolution  Idea. 

If  we  begin  with  the  premise  that  the  world 
must  divide,  then  on  both  sides  we  shall 
do  things  which  widen  the  breach  and  ac¬ 
celerate  the  descent  toward  ultimate  war. 
But  if  we  start  from  the  opposite  assump¬ 
tion,  as  Stalin  suggests  can  be  done  In 
harmony  with  Communist  dogma,  and  as  we 
know  can  be  done  in  harmony  with  our  own, 
then  there  is  hope  that  a  reconstructed  world 
will  gradually  build  up  on  both  sides  a  vested 
Interest  In  peace. 

In  that  case  it  will  not  matter  that  the  Red 
orthodoxy  is  capable  of  returning  to  the  idea 
of  world  domination.  A  peaceful  and  pros¬ 
perous  world  will  create  little  incentive  for 
revolution.  A  peaceful  and  prosperous  world 
will  open  to  it  no  opportunities. 

Stalin’s  confidence  in  the  ultimate  attain¬ 
ment  of  International  control  of  atomic 
energy  is  encouraging.  But  he  obviously  still 
believes  the  tenet  of  Communist  orthodoxy 
which  holds  capitalism  to  be  naturally  ag¬ 
gressive  and  imperialistic.  He  thinks  we  are 
In  for  an  economic  crisis,  and  that  when  that 
happens  we  may  go  to  war  for  foreign 
markets.  Mr.  Stassen  earnestly  tried  to 
convince  him  that  capitalism  will  accept 
regulation  to  the  extent  necessary  to  avoid  a 
major  depression  and  restrain  any  expan¬ 
sionist  tendencies.  Stalin  didn’t  sound  con¬ 
vinced.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  prove  Mr. 
Stassen  right — to  disprove  this  Item  of  the 
dogma  as  we  have  disproved  others. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andresen], 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro¬ 
ceed  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TRUMAN  ADMINISTRATION  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  IN¬ 
FLATIONARY  SPIRAL  IN  FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Truman  administration  is 
responsible  for  the  inflationary  spiral  in 
food  prices.  That  fact  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  when  we  hear  almost  daily  appeals 
by  administration  spokesmen  for  reduc¬ 
tions  in  prices.  It  is  not  generally  real¬ 
ized  that  purchases  by  the  Government 
for  relief  to  the  needy  abroad  is  having 
a  noticeable  impact  upon  our  own  cost 
of  living. 

These  purchases  for  foreign  relief  have 
the  double  effect  of  reducing  supplies  in 
the  United  States  and  in  adding  to  the 
money  or  credit  in  circulation.  Count¬ 
less  items  daily  are  being  taken  out  of 
our  stocks  to  cover  Government  commit¬ 
ments  made  to  peoples  abroad. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  of  the 
pleas  by  administration  officials  for  busi¬ 
ness  firms  to  slash  their  prices,  nothing 


is  said  about  the  way  the  Government 
is  entering  the  markets  and  taking  out 
huge  quantities  of  food  and  other  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  Truman  administration  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility  for  higher 
prices  of  certain  vital  food  products 
which  account  for  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  during  the  months  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  and  April  of  this  year. 

President  Truman  properly  has  made 
appeals  for  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living.  We  all  want  that.  I  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  President  would  be  more 
helpful  in  pointing  to  the  causes  for 
higher  prices  if  he  would  tell  the  people 
the  part  his  administration  has  played 
in  causing-  the  inflationary  spiral  of 
grains  and  certain  foods,  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  place  the  blame  on  farmers 
and  the  food  industry. 

Without  criticizing  the  need  for  an 
export  food  program  of  grains  and  other 
food  by  the  Government,  a  careful  study 
of  daily  purchases  of  grains  and  other 
food  by  the  Government  discloses  that 
prices  were  driven  up  by  reckless  and 
ill-timed  buying  for  shipment  abroad. 

This  is  an  example  of  bungling  by 
bureaucracy — some  officials  hammering 
for  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living;  others 
adding  to  prices  by  barging  into  the 
markets  with  huge  orders  for  food  prod¬ 
ucts  without  proper  planning  of  pur¬ 
chases  so  as  not  to  blow  the  lid  off  prices. 
I  suggest  to  President  Truman  that  he 
cause  coordination  of  these  policies. 

There  is  evidence  that  speculators  have 
been  reaping  a  golden  harvest  on  Gov¬ 
ernment-made  bull  markets.  America 
has  become  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
for  easy  money  for  wealthy  refugees 
from  abroad.  They  are  flocking  to  this 
country  and  putting  their  money  to  work 
in  the  food  and  other  markets — of  course, 
with  the  intention  of  making  money  from 
rising  prices.  The  net  result  is  higher 
prices  for  food  and  other  things  the 
American  people  must  buy. 

The  prices  for  corn,  oats,  feeds,  meat, 
bread,  and  other  food  products  generally 
follow  the  price  of  wheat.  The  specula¬ 
tive  fever  in  commodity  markets  was  cre¬ 
ated  last  fall  by  Government  buying  to 
fill  commitments  that  had  not  been 
counted  upon  earlier  in  the  year. 

But  the  speculative  boom  in  grain 
prices  did  not  actually  acquire  its  up¬ 
ward  momentum  until  Monday,  January 
20,  1947,  when  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  the  Government  buying 
agency,  stepped  into  the  market  and  pur¬ 
chased  19,728,647  bushels  of  wheat  in  1 
day. 

This  single  day’s  purchase  of  wheat  by 
the  Government,  which  involved  more 
than  $40,000,000,  was  the  spark  that 
touched  off  feverish  speculation  in  all 
grains.  In  the  weeks  following  January 
20,  wheat  advanced  around  $1  per  bushel, 
with  corn,  other  grains,  and  meat  follow¬ 
ing  the  upward  price  of  wheat.  With 
large  increases  taking  place  in  the  price 
of  wheat  and  other  grains,  prices  of  feed, 
flour,  bread,  meats,  and  other  foods  ex¬ 
cept  dairy  and  poultry  products,  were 
advanced  to  cover  higher  raw  material 
costs. 

I  want  to-again  stress  the  importance 
of  the  ill-timed  planning  of  the  Com- 
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modity  Credit  Corporation  in  its  buying 
of  wheat  during  the  month  of  January, 
at  which  time  it  was  also  announced  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
400,000,000  bushels  of  grains  scheduled 
for  shipment  during  the  crop  year  1946-47 
would  be  stepped  up  and  completed  by 
May  1,  1947 — 2  months  ahead  of  sched¬ 
ule.  During  the  month  of  January  the 
Government  purchased  38,593,541  bushels 
of  wheat.  Of  this  total,  19,728,647 
bushels  were  purchased  on  January  20. 
This  operation  was  the  go-ahead  sign  for 
the  bull  market  and  the  green  light 
for  the  wild  speculation  which  took  place 
during  January,  February,  and  March. 

While  I  am  satisfied  that  policy-mak¬ 
ing  officials  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  did  not  knowingly  or  intention¬ 
ally  disclose  any  information  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  tire  Government’s  grain¬ 
buying  program  in  advance  of  actual  pur¬ 
chases,  it  is  commonly  heard  on  the 
street  that  certain  well-known  specula¬ 
tors  in  Washington,  Chicago,  and  New 
York  acquired  large  speculative  grain 
holdings  in  the  futures  market  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December 
and  prior  to  January  20  of  this  year. 

An  analysis  of  speculative  operations 
for  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March  will  disclose  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  profits  were 
made  by  speculators  in  grains  and  cotton. 

American  citizens  were  not  the  only 
speculators  in  the  futures  market  for 
cotton,  grains,  and  other  commodities. 
My  investigation  discloses  that  certain 
wealthy  refugees,  who  are  enjoying  the 
bounty  and  hospitality  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  are  not  required  to  pay 
income  taxes  on  speculative  gains,  were 
amongst  the  leading  speculators  in  the 
recent  bull  market  in  grains. 

The  nationality  of  some  of  the  foreign 
speculators  are  listed  as  follows:  Greek, 
Chinese,  German,  Dutch,  Iranian,  Polish, 
French,  British,  Egyptian,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian,  Latvian,  Swiss,  Argentinian,  Aus¬ 
tralian,  Colombian,  Cuban,  Japanese, 
Mexican,  Norwegian,  Russian,  Swedish, 
Turkish,  and  Venezuelan. 

I  am  satisfied  that  all  American  citi¬ 
zens  and  foreign  nationals  did  not  make 
a  profit  out  of  the  recent  speculative 
grain  market.  Some  of  them  lost  money 
because  they  took  the  “short  side”  of  the 
market  too  early,  but  most  of  them  made 
substantial  profits. 

Foreign  nationals  are  not  required  to 
pay  any  income  taxes  on  speculative 
gains  made  in  this  country.  This  policy 
is  wrong,  and  I  will  ask  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  report  a  bill  to 
amend  our  income-tax  laws  so  that  all 
foreigners  will  pay  the  same  taxes  as 
are  assessed  against  American  citizens. 

The  informtion  which  I  have  gathered 
covering  Government  grain-buying  op¬ 
erations  and  speculation  by  individuals 
in  the  futures  market  during  recent 
months  will  be  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  for  investigation. 

GOVERNMENT  GRAIN  BUYING  AFTER 
JANUARY  20,  1947 

While  Commodity  Credit  did  not  buy 
any  substantial  amount  of  wheat  after 
its  $40,000,000  purchase  on  January  20, 
speculation  in  grains  was  given  added 
impetus  by  statements  of  responsible 
Government  officials  and  other  promi¬ 


nent  citizens  as  to  the  need  for  large 
additional  supplies  of  grain  and  food 
from  this  country  to  take  care  of  the 
expanding  needs  of  hungry  people  in  the 
world.  Obviously,  we  must  ship  food 
supplies  abroad  to  prevent  starvation. 

Just  as  obviously,  these  shipments  and 
Government  purchases  of  food  should  be 
planned  in  a  manner  which  will  least 
upset  our  domestic  economy.  In  the 
current  instance,  wise  planning  has  not 
been  done  and  the  Government  itself  has 
become  the  greatest  gambler  in  grain 
and  the  most  bullish  influence  in  a  highly 
speculative  market. 

Thus,  I  repeat,  the  Truman  admin¬ 
istration  cannot  escape  responsibility  for 
high  food  prices  by  placing  the  blame 
on  farmers  and  food  distributors. 

I  will  also  request  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  investigate  the  “squeeze” 
that  is  being  put  on  dairy  farmers  and 
poultry  producers,  who  are  forced  to  pay 
prices  for  feed  which  are  far  out  of  line 
for  what  they  receive  for  their  products. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  at  a  later  date,  but  in  conclusion, 
I  want  to  add  the  following  thought  for 
the  benefit  of  the  administration.  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  is  properly  asking  for  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  living. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  could  set  a 
good  example  for  all  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  in  this  country,  by  making 
drastic  cuts  in  the  price  of  Government. 
Congress  is  engaged  in  this  task,  and  it 
would  be  very  timely  for  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  to  join  in  slashing  the 
budget  by  at  least  $6,000,000,000. 

President  Truman’s  frequent  state¬ 
ments  that  it  would  be  false  economy  to 
reduce  his  budget  estimated  have  not 
been  helpful.  He  has  taken  the  attitude 
that  his  budget  is  sacred  writ  and  that 
Congress,  the  policy-making  branch  \Of 
the  Government,  must  take  it  as  it  is. 
Department  heads  and  officials  of  other 
Government  agencies  have  taken  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  President  as  a  signal  to 
oppose  reduction  in  the  swollen  budget. 

The  country  is  demanding  elimination 
of  unnecessary  Federal  expenditures.  I 
believe  that  cooperation  by  the  President 
in  reducing  the  price  of  government 
would  be  helpful  not  only  to  relieve  the 
taxpayers’  burden  but  as  a  weapon 
against  inflation. 

(Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MORRISON  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McCormack)  was  given  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  copy  of  a  bill. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Cheno- 
weth]. 

(Mr.  CHENOWETH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rsm^rlis  ) 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  solemn  moment  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  this  body.  It  is  the  hour  of 
destiny  for  you  and  for  me.  We  cannot 


avoid  the  issue  like  this  bill  bypasses  the 
United  Nations.  We  must  make  a  fate¬ 
ful  decision  which  may  determine  the 
future  of  this  country.  No  one  can  de¬ 
cide  for  us  and  each  of  us  must  face  the 
cold  and  brutal  facts  involved  in  this 
situation. 

The  title  of  the  bill  would  indicate  this 
is  a  measure  to  provide  assistance  for 
Greece  and  Turkey.  This  is  a  misnomer, 
as  this  is  not  a  relief  bill.  We  passed  the 
relief  bill  last  week  and  authorized  $209,- 
000,000  for  Greece  and  other  foreign 
countries.  Of  course  we  want  to  help 
Greece  rebuild.  The  Greeks  are  our 
friends.  The  Greeks  need  food,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  clothing.  We  are  called  upon 
in  this  bill  to  furnish  military  assistance 
and  equipment  so  that  Greece  can  fight 
communism.  In  other  words,  we  are  us¬ 
ing  American  dollars  and  American 
soldiers  to  settle  the  political  and 
domestic  quarrels  of  a  foreign  nation. 
Such  a  policy  is  contrary  to  American 
tradition. 

It  is  urged  that  we  must  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  abroad.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  have  been  calling  attention 
to  the  dangers  of  communism  in  this 
country.  Surely  we  have  all  we  can  do 
to  combat  Communists  right  here  at 
home.  The  danger  from  communism 
lies  within,  and  not  without  our  shores. 
We  do  not  have  to  send  military  supplies 
and  soldiers  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
prove  we  are  through  appeasing  Russia; 
we  can  do  that  by  exposing  the  activities 
of  Communists  in  this  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  inquire  what  will 
be  gained  by  stopping  communism  in 
Greece,  and  permitting  it  to  spread 
through  Europe.  I  am  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  precedent  we  are  estab¬ 
lishing  if  this  bill  is  passed.  How  can 
we  deny  similar  aid  to  Poland,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  France  if  we  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  this  new,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
most  dangerous  doctrine? 

If  we  pass  this  bill  it  sets  this  country 
on  a  new  course  without  compass  or 
chart,  and  no  one  can  predict  what  our 
destination  will  be.  No  one  knows  where 
the  policy  contained  in  this  legislation 
will  take  this  Nation.  Today  it  is  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Tomorrow  it  will  be  Korea, 
then  perhaps  India.  By  this  bill  we  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  embarking  on  a  world  crusade, 
and  that  we  will  use  American  money,  and 
American  soldiers,  to  compel  every  coun¬ 
try  to  adopt  the  type  of  government  we 
dictate.  All  admit  it  is  a  step  in  the 
dark,  but  they  say  it  is  a  calculated  risk, 
and  one  we  must  assume.  The  propo¬ 
nents  of  this  measure  tell  us  the  alterna¬ 
tive  will  be  worse.  I  dispute  that.  I 
wholly  repudiate  the  doctrine  announced 
in  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  want  to  assume  any  such  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  obligation.  I  think  one 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  very  aptly  described  the  situation 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  said  that  no  Member  of  this 
House  can  vote  for  this  bill  without  violat¬ 
ing  his  oath  of  office,  unless  he  really 
believes  that  the  first  line  of  defense  of 
the  United  States  of  America  lies  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  I  agree  with  him, 
and  I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  will  be  af- 
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fected  by  the  political  philosophies  of 
Greece,  or  any  other  foreign  nation.  I 
am  reminded  of  another  bill  that  was  in 
this  House  since  I  have  been  a  Member, 
the  lend-lease  bill,  which  was  also  labeled 
a  peace  measure.  This  was  back  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1941.  The  setting  was  very  much 
the  same  and  we  were  told  that  the  bill 
was  necessary  to  keep  this  country  out 
of  war.  The  question  came  up  about  de¬ 
livering  materials  and  supplies  and 
whether  or  not  we  would  use  American 
ships  as  convoys.  The  House  was  as¬ 
sured  that  we  would  not  convoy,  but  later 
it  was  discovered  that  we  were  so  engaged 
even  at  the  time  the  bill  was  being  de¬ 
bated.  We  were  deceived,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  were  denied  the  truth.  All  of 
us  know  the  tragic  consequences  that  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Now,  we  are  told  that  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  send  combat  troops.  We  intend  to 
send  only  40  American  officers  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  who  will  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  and  train  the  armies  of  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Can  you  imagine  40  officers 
stopping  communism  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key?  You  might  as  well  try  to  bail  out 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  thimble.  It 
cannot  be  done.  It  appears  that  history 
will  repeat  itself.  Such  a  course  may  not 
result  in  war  today  or  tomorrow,  but  in 
the  end  the  outcome  is  inevitable.  The 
bill  calls  for  military  commitments  that 
start  us  on  the  road  to  war.  For  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuse  to  take  this. step. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Chenoweth] 
has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Marcantonio) 
there  were — ayes  168,  noes  22. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  SADLAK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  an  address  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lodge], 

Mr.  RICH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  two  instances  and  in  each  to 
include  excerpts  from  papers  and  letters. 

Mr.  SABATH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  earlier  today  and  include 
therein  certain  articles  and  editorials. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  in¬ 
clude  newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  editorials. 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendiy  of  the  Record 
and  include  a  poem. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Mr .  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit¬ 


tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  2616)  to  provide  for  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2616)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
with  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  4y2  hours,  and  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Bloom],  is  recognized  for  4 '/2  hours. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  yield  myself  at  this  point  15 
minutes,  but  before  doing  so  I  wish  to  an¬ 
nounce  an  arrangement  we  have  made 
with  reference  to  the  time. 

In  consultation  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  ranking,  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bloom],  we  have  decided 
on  each  side  to  allot  or  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith] 
an  hour  and  a  half,  making  3  hours 
in  all;  and  each  of  his  colleagues  who 
desire  to  oppose  this  measure  will  kindly 
report  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Smith],  and  he  will  report  to 
me  or  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Bloom],  and  we  \yill  allot  time  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Eaton]  will  have  3  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
have  3  hours.  That  makes  6  hours  in 
support  of  the  bill  as  against  only  3 
against  the  bill.  It  is  not  a  fair  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  time. 

Mr.  EATON.  The  gentleman  seems 
to  object  to  recognizing  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bloom]  repre¬ 
sents  a  great  political  party  and  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  also  repre¬ 
sents  a  great  political  party.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  assigns  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Smith]  a  third  political  party,  we  are 
going  to  question  whether  it  is  equal  to 
the  other  two. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Do  I  understand  that  in 
the  matter  of  time  for  the  opposition  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  given 
control  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith]  ?  Suppose  a  Member  on  my 
side  asks  me  for  time  in  opposition,  or 
suppose  a  Member  on  the  gentleman’s 
side  should  go  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  ask  for  time  in  opposi¬ 
tion?  Are  we  not  privileged  to  allot  any 
time  to  the  opposition? 

Mr.  EATON.  Under  the  understand¬ 
ing  each  side  was  to  allot  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  But  suppose  a  Member 
comes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
or  to  me  for  time  in  opposition.  Have 


we  got  to  tell  him  to  clear  it  through 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Smith]? 

Mr.  EATON.  If  a  Member  came  to  me 
for  time  in  opposition  I  would  turn  him 
over  to  the^gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Then  I  will  do  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  yield  for  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  House  it  is  my  understanding 
that  time  in  general  debate  is  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber,  irrespective  of  what  opposition  ap¬ 
plicants  for  time  may  take  on  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  rule  it  has  been  provided 
that  the  time  is  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  announcement 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  made  is  a  private  arrangement  that 
might  be  said  to  come  under  the  rule 
which  has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  In  other  words, 
the  anouncement  that  has  been  made  is 
not  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  not 
consider  that  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
merely  made  an  announcement  of  what 
he  proposes  to  do  with  some  of  the  time 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  was  in  the  gallery 
when  this  colloquy  started.  I  may  say 
that  I  was  alongside  of  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  here,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Speaker  when 
the  arrangement,  whatever  it  was,  was 
made.  There  was  not  any  agreement  as 
to  yielding  any  3  hours  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  to  be  yielded  by  himself. 

Mr.  EATON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  It  was  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  would  yield  to 
Members  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  EATON.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Chair.  The  time  is 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  made  an  announcement  merely  of 
what  he  proposes,  to  do  with  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  the  time  for  which  he  is  rec¬ 
ognized. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  And  he  will  yield  the 
time  himself? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  is  under 
the  control  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  EATON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  did  not  mean  what 
his  statement  implied  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  those  of  us  on  this  floor  who  might 
hold  some  firm  convictions  on  this  bill 
belong  to  a  third  party  on  this  floor? 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  explain  my  position  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  15  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  immediate  and  practical  purpose 
of  House  Resolution  2616  which  is  to 
furnish  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
survive  as  free  and  independent  nations. 

In  addition  to  this  immediate  and 
practical  purpose,  the  bill  implements 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation  as  set 
forth  by  President  Truman  in  his  his- 
-  toric  address  to  the  Congress  on  March 
12,  1947.  In  implementing  this  foreign 
policy,  the  bill  becomes  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  enact¬ 
ments  ever  proposed  in  the  history  of 
our  Congress. 

Mr.  Truman  did  not  create  the  na¬ 
tional  foreign  policy  which  he  enunci¬ 
ated  on  March  12.  It  was  forced  upon 
him  and  upon  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  by  the  inescapable  facts  of  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  a  product  of  those  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  mighty  spiritual  energies  of 
mankind  upon  which  the  world  has  been, 
is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  carried 
irresistibly  forward  to  its  unpredictable 
destiny.  We  can  no  more  escape  the 
impact  of  these  mighty  forces  flowing 
beneath  the  surface  of  human  existence 
than  we  can  escape  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion. 

President  Truman  condensed  the  es¬ 
sence  of  our  new  and  far-reaching  for¬ 
eign  policy  into  a  few  simple  and  preg¬ 
nant  sentences.  He  said: 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  the  creation 
of  conditions  in  which  we  and  other  nations 
wilt  be  "able  to  work  out  a  way  of  life  free 
from  coercion. 

At  the  present  moment  in  world  history 
nearly  every  nation  must  choose  between 
alternative  ways  of  life.  The  choice  Is  too 
often  not  a  free  one. 

One  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of 
the  majority  and  is  distinguished  by  free 
institutions,  representative  government,  free 
elections,  guaranties  of  individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  and  freedom 
from  political  oppression. 

The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the 
will  of  a  minority  forcibly  imposed  upon  the 
majority.  It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  a  controlled  press  and  radio,  fixed  elec¬ 
tions,  and  the  suppression  of  personal  free¬ 
dom.  ■ 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  fre'e  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way. 

The  adoption  by  our  Government  and 
people  of  the  principles  upon  which  this 
proposed  foreign  policy  is  based  involves 
great  risks.  The  rejection  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  involves  greater  risks.  I  am  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  that  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  very  existence  of  the  United 


Nations,  depends  upon  the  acceptance  by 
our  Government  and  people  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  this  foreign  policy  and 
our  resolute  defense  and  enforcement  of 
those  principles. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  I  have  just 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
gentleman  for  whom  we  all  have  the 
profoundest  respect  and  in  whom  we 
have  the  greatest  confidence.  I  will  read 
this  letter  to  you. 

Department  of  State, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Eaton:  I  regret  that  I  was 
not  in  JVashington  during  the  consideration 
by  your  committee  of  the  Greek-Turkish  aid 
bill.  As  the  bill  comes  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  consideration,  I  would 
like  you  to  have  an  expression  of  my  views 
on  it. 

Prior  to  my  departure  for  Moscow,  I  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  formulation  of  the  program 
which  the  President  later  laid  before  Con¬ 
gress.  The  President  telegraphed  to  me  in 
Paris  the  proposed  text  of  his  message  of 
March  12,  and  I  informed  the  Department 
that  I  fully  concurred.  The  bill  which  was 
later  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  together  with  the  amendments  agreed 
on  in  the  Senate,  has  my  full  approval. 

My  strong  conviction  that  the  immediate 
passage  of  vthis  bill  is  a  matter  of  the  great¬ 
est  urgency  was  made  even  more  positive 
by  the  recent  meeting  in  Moscow. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  actions 
taken  by  Mr.  Acheson  on  this  subject  in  my 
absence.  We  were  in  constant  touch  with 
each  other  and  all  moves  were  fully  coor¬ 
dinated. 

Your  committee  is  deserving  of  the  high¬ 
est  praise  for  its  thorough  exploration  of 
the  question  and  for  its  able  and  compre¬ 
hensive  report.  I  fully  endorse  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  conclusion  that  the  bill  pending  before 
the  House  would  enable  the  United  States, 
in  this  crisis,  to  support  the  United  Nations 
by  pursuing  a  positive  policy  in  behalf  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  be  in  our  own  interest  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  world  peace. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  enacted  as  ex¬ 
peditiously  as  possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  C.  Marshall. 

The  currents  of  life  which  have  car¬ 
ried  mankind  forward  to  this  most  fate¬ 
ful  hour  of  its  entire  history  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define.  Man  is  the  only  member 
of  the  animal  kingdom  endowed  by  the 
Creator  with  the  power  of  rational 
choice.  In  the  exercise  of  this  divine 
power,  freedom  of  choice  becomes  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  and  it  is  the  exercise  of 
this  power  of  choice  and  the  struggle  to 
be  free  in  its  exercise  that  constitutes  the 
essence  of  human  progress  from  the 
dawn  of  time  to  the  present  complex:  and 
baffling  world  civilization  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 

Certain  races  seem  to  have  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  genius  for  freedom.  Other 
races  less  endowed  with  this  genius  have 
lagged  behind  in  individual  and  social 
development.  Today  with  the  world  in 
complete  and  continuous  contact  the 
minds  of  all  races,  including  the  most 
backward,  are  disturbed  and  inspired  by 
an  awakened  sense  of  the  value  of  free¬ 
dom  and  a  determination  in  one  way  or 
another  to  achieve  freedom  for  them¬ 
selves. 

This  inherent  passion  for  freedom  is, 
without  doubt,  the  fountainhead  out  of 


which  has  grown  all  fundamental  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  emancipation. 

Within  the  last  hundred  years  there 
has  developed,  principally  in  Europe,  a 
devastating  counter  movement  against 
the  principle  of  freedom.  Its  prophet  in 
the  beginning  was  Karl  Marx.  His  an¬ 
nounced  objective  was  in  accord  with  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  freedom.  His 
motive  however  was  hate,  which  is  the 
most  reactionary  and  destructive  force 
in  human  nature.  His  method  for 
achieving  economic  freedom  for  the 
masses  of  men,  he  called,  the  class  con¬ 
flict,  which  was  simply  hate  expressed 
in  terms  of  destruction  rather  than  con¬ 
struction. 

Out  of  this  Marxian  glorification  of 
hate  and  violence  grew  a  three-pronged 
ideology,  each  based  upon  some  particu¬ 
lar  form  of  class  hatred,  each  destructive 
of  every  freedom  for  which  man  had 
fought  for  thousands  of  years,  and  each 
inspired  by  a  mad  dream  of  world  con¬ 
quest,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by 
traitorous  penetration  of  self-governing 
societies,  or  by  both. 

Fascism  destroyed  itself  when  it  came 
in  contact  with  organized  freedom. 
Nazism  was  destroyed  at  a  frightful  cost, 
leaving  a  large  section  of  the  civilized 
world  in  social,  political,  and  economic 
ruin.  Communism,  in  its  essence  close 
kin  to  fascism  and  nazism,  now  bestrides 
the  shattered  world  like  a  colossus.  It 
seems  to  have  forgotten  nothing  and 
learned  nothing  from  .  the  frightful 
tragedies  that  have  darkened  the  first 
half  of  this  alleged  century  of  progress. 

No  amount  of  wishful  thinking  or 
mockish  sentimentality  can  disguise  the 
grim  facts  of  the  communistic  march 
toward  world  domination. 

During  and  since  the  war  Russia  has 
taken  over  the  northern  strip  of  Finland 
for  the  purpose  of  dominating  the  arctic, 
and  the  southern  tip  of  Finland  which 
gives  her  domination  over  the  Baltic. 

She  has  absorbed  the  three  inde¬ 
pendent  Baltic  states— Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania. 

She  has  taken  a  substantial  slice  of 
eastern  Poland. 

She  has  acquired  domination,  more  or 
less  complete,  over  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment  and  economy  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  Albania. 

Her  armed  forces  are  devouring  the 
substance  of  Austria. 

In  the  Orient,  with  or  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  her  allies,  she  has  acquired  im¬ 
measurable  influence  in  the  communistic 
areas  of  China  and  neighboring  regions. 

She  has  stripped  Manchuria  bare  of  its 
immensely  valuable  productive  ma¬ 
chinery. 

She  has  acquired  control  of  one  of  the 
great  railroad  arteries  of  that  region. 

She  has  assumed  dominance  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Darien. 

She  has  taken  over  the  most  productive 
half  of  Korea  and  held  it  incommunicado 
behind  an  iron  curtain  against  the 
United  States. 

She  has  been  granted  undisputed  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the 
Japanese  half  of  Sakhalin. 

And  today  the  Communists,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  their  satellites— Hun- 
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gary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria — hover 
upon  the  borders  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
ready  to  take  over  and  absorb  these  two 
essential  gateways  to  the  Orient. 

Much  of  this  expansion  of  Russian 
power  has  taken  place  in  complete  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  obligations  which  she  has 
assumed  in  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

If  Russia  were  permitted  to  take 
Greece  and  Turkey,  her  next  steps  of 
course  would  be  Iran  and  Afghanistan, 
India,  and  China,  all  of  which  countries 
border  upon  Russian  territory. 

These  are  the  deep  spiritual  forces 
and  the  external  facts  which  make  the 
foreign  policy,  enunciated  by  President 
Truman  on  March  12,  absolutely  inevita¬ 
ble  if  free  self-governing  nations  and 
institutions  are  to  survive  here  and  else¬ 
where  throughout  the  world.  And  these 
are  the  reasons  why,  in  full  knowledge  of 
the  risk  involved,  the  United  States  must 
for  our  own  protection  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  go  to  the  help  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  at  this  time. 

I  would  recognize  the  validity  of  many 
of  the  secondary  arguments  advanced 
against  this  legislation  by  conscientious 
and  patriotic  Members  of  the  House  if 
the  world  situation,  with  which  we  are 
confronted,  were  other  than  that  which 
I  have  described.  But  these  secondary 
considerations  are  of  absolutely  no  avail 
in  solving  the  supreme  issue  which  con¬ 
fronts  today  not  only  our  Government 
and  people,  but  the  entire  world.  That 
issue  is  simply  this. 

Is  the  world  civilization  now  in  process 
of  creation  to  be  a  civilization  of  freedom 
or  of  slavery?  Does  Americanism  or 
communism  hold  the  key  to  the  future 
of  mankind? 

There  stands  the  challenge  which  we 
must  meet.  And  we  must  meet  it  here 
and  now. 

The  moving  finger  writes;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on:  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line; 

Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
33  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Courtney], 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  know  why  I  am  designated  to  open 
debate  upon  our  side  of  the  House.  Con¬ 
scious  as  I  am  of  my  own  limitations,  I 
had  expected  that  the  ranking  minority 
Member  and  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  are  my  seniors  on  the  committee 
would  precede  me.  Unexpected,  how¬ 
ever,  as  my  position  in  the  debate  is,  I 
shall  do  the  best  I  can.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  yield  to  the  Members  to  answer  any 
question  that  I  can  with  respect  to  this 
bill,  but  I  do  request  that  you  withhold 
requests  for  me  to  yield  until  I  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  remarks  I  have  prepared. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  America  stands 
at  the  crossroads.  This  is  the  day,  this 
is  the  hour  for  a  momentous  and  far- 
reaching  decision.  The  issue  to  be  de¬ 
termined  is  this:  Are  we  to  continue  our 
old  foreign  policy  of  just  muddling 
through,  of  shifting  this  way  and  that 
from  day  to  day  as  in  the  past,  with 
no  long-range  plan,  until  some  crisis 
of  unprecedented  proportions  descends 
upon  us  and  finds  us  unprepared?  I 
criticize  our  former  peacetime  foreign 


policy  with  no  partisan  feeling  whatever. 
It  was  no  more  criminal  to  scuttle  our 
Navy  and  reduce  our  armed  forces  to 
skeleton  proportions  under  the  Harding 
administration  than  it  was  under  the 
Roosevelt  administration  to  beat  our 
breasts  and  wail  to  high  heaven  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Chinese  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  Japan  with  oil  and  scrap 
with  which  to  blast  their  cities  and  riddle 
their  helpless  bodies. 

To  adhere  to  our  former  uncertain 
policy  is  one  alternative.  The  other  is: 
Are  we  to  adopt  a  new,  firm,  permanent, 
and  far-sighted  policy  that  will  com¬ 
mand  respect  throughout  the  world,  give 
assurance  to  our  friends,  and  give  to 
every  potential  enemy  reason  to  stop 
and  think  before  seriously  contemplat¬ 
ing  an  act  of  aggression  against  us?  The 
importance  of  this  decision  may  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  fact  that  had  we  had  such 
a  policy  in  the  past,  in  my  considered 
opinion,  World  War  n  would  not  have 
come  upon  us.  The  bones  of  our  sons 
that  now  lie  rotting  on  every  continent 
and  within  the  soil  of  every  country, 
almost  around  the  circling  globe,  would 
be  walking  upright  with  us  in  the  flesh 
today,  and  their  blood  that  stained  the 
seven  seas  would  never  have  been  spilled. 
And  upon  this  thought  I  shall  amplify  a 
little  later. 

It  has  been  loosely  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  eternally  pulling  England’s 
chestnuts  from  the  fire.  This  bill  that 
we  consider  today  is  proposed  for  no 
such  purpose.  The  objective  it  seeks  to 
attain  is  protection  for  ourselves,  and 
others  who  believe  as  we  do,  that  we  may 
continue  our  way  of  living.  President 
Truman  wisely  said: 

At  the  present  moment  in  world  history, 
nearly  every  nation  must  choose  the  alter¬ 
nate  ways  of  life,  between  representative 
government  and  government  by  minority, 
based  upon  terror  and  oppression. 

Yes;  the  forces  of  disintegration  are 
on  the  march  in  all  the  countries  which 
share  our  belief  in  the  kind  of  world 
state  we  seek  to  establish.  Greece  and 
Turkey  stand  as  bulwarks  against  com¬ 
munism  in  its  spread  from  east  to  west, 
and  their  fall  would  hasten  its  further 
spread  from  the  east  around  the  world 
in  the  other  direction.  Should  they  suc¬ 
cumb  to  communistic  influence,  we  will 
see  that  doctrine  spread  like  consuming 
fire  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  China 
Sea,  and  then  in  the  other  direction 
throughout  Europe.  Soon  America, 
aided  with  such  feeble  efforts  as  Eng¬ 
land  may  be  able  to  command  will  stand 
alone  against  this  despicable,  evil,  and 
degrading  theory  and  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  So  we  are  not  pulling  England’s 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

Incidentally  it  might  be  said,  though 
such  a  consideration  is  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  as  respects  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  the  first  fruits  that  would  fall 
to  Russia  as  her  influence  engulfed 
Greece  and  Turkey  would  be  the  control 
of  27,000,000,000  barrels  of  oil  under¬ 
ground  in  the  Middle  East.  When  we 
realize  that  the  United  States  has  an 
estimated  21,000,000,000  barrels  only  un¬ 
derground,  and  that  oil,  or  the  lack  of 
it,  wins  or  loses  a  war,  we  have  some 
food  for  thought  on  that  score. 


The  unwarranted  statement  that  we 
are  always  pulling  England’s  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  came  into  common  use 
because  we  have  fought  by  England’s 
side  in  two  wars.  We  did  not  do  this  to 
help  England  primarily,  but  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that,  in  both  instances,  we  had  no 
other  alternative  but  to  fight.  In  the 
first  war  the  enemy  engaged  in  a  series 
of  provocative  acts  against  us  that  no 
self-respecting  nation  could  endure;  and 
the  second  time  the  common  enemy 
thrust  war  upon  us  overnight.  Such  in¬ 
cidental  help  that  England  received,  in 
both  instances,  was  well  deserved  and 
well  earned,  for  she  has  been  our  shield 
and  our  protection  in  the  past.  We  have 
known  throughout  the  years  that  she 
stood  between  us  and  any  danger  that 
might  threaten  from  Europe;  that  the 
might  of  her  navies  underwrote  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  that  our  first  line 
of  defense  was  the  far-flung  battlements 
of  the  British  Empire.  But  that  sustain¬ 
ing  protection  is  fading  fast  away.  “I 
have  not,”  said  Mr.  Churchill  several 
years  ago,  “become  the  King’s  first  min¬ 
ister  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of 
the  British  Empire.”  But  Mr.  Churchill 
is  out  of  power  and  that  disintegration 
proceeds  apace. 

Rudyard  Kipling  never  dreamed  that 
he  spoke  with  true  prophetic  ken  when 
he  penned  the  lines: 

Far  called  our  navies  melt  away; 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire; 

Lo!  All  the  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre. 

And  so  England  told  us  recently,  with 
apologies  and  in  sorrow,  that  her  internal 
affairs  and  her  economic  position  were 
such  that  she  could  no  longer  continue 
her  commitments  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
that  had  enabled  these  countries,  so  far, 
to  exist  as  free  and  independent  states. 

Prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  last 
war.  President  Roosevelt  said,  or  was 
quoted  as  saying,  that  our  frontier  was 
the  Rhine.  And  I  recall  what  a  storm 
of  criticism  descended  upon  him.  Now, 
however,  after  the  experience  of  World 
War  n  and  with  the  ushering  in  of  this 
atomic  age,  we  know  verily  that  our 
frontier  is  anywhere  in  the  world  where 
there  exists  a  potential  enemy,  and  the 
frontier  is  right  at  his  front  door. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  England’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  I  referred  to  above,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  been 
in  session  for  some  25  days.  We  have 
examined  and  have  had  the  counsel  and 
advice  of  high  officials  of  the  State,  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  Their  signifi¬ 
cant  testimony  will  be  found  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings.  We  had  the  benefit,  too, 
of  the  advice  of  our  respective  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  Greece  and  Turkey;  that  was 
heard  in  executive  session,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  hiding  anything  from  the 
members,  but  because  from  the  nature 
of  things,  it  would  be  improper  for  our 
representative,  accredited  to  a  foreign 
government,  to  frankly  discuss  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  that  country  and  have  his 
views  passed  back  to  its  citizens  to  con¬ 
front  him  on  his  return.  Such  a  course 
would  greatly  embarrass  him  in  his  fu¬ 
ture  relations  with  that  government.  We 
examined  in  all  some  35  witnesses.  We 
were  much  impressed  by  the  testimony 
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of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawford],  whom,  by  the  way,  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  House. 
His  testimony  will  be  found  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  from  pages  178  to  195.  He  spoke 
with  respect  to  several  matters  and  set 
out  in  detail  an  amendment  that  he  is 
to  propose.  He,  however,  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
prevailing,  that  he  advocated,  if  I  un¬ 
derstood  correctly  certain  portions  of 
his  testimony,  that  this  bill  to  strengthen 
the  resistance  to  communism  falls  far 
short  of  the  mark;  that  what  we  should 
do  is  to  send  our  representatives — Secre¬ 
tary  Marshall  and  General  Eisenhower, 
I  presume — to  Moscow,  have  them  seek 
out  Mr.  Stalin  and,  standing  up  to  him 
brow  to  brow  and  belly  to  belly,  tell  him 
bluntly  that  h$  must  forthwith  cease 
and  desist  from  his  devilment,  call  his 
troops  back  within  their  proper  boun¬ 
daries  and  proceed  to  disarm  them,  and 
that  if  he  refused  then  to  advise  him  to 
issue  an  alarm  to  his  people  so  that  non- 
combatants  might  flee  the  cities  and 
towns  and  take  to  the  caves  and  the  hills, 
as  we  expected  forthwith  to  fly  over  and 
blow  the  whole  outfit  to  kingdom  come. 

Well,  that  is  one  way  to  handle  the 
situation,  and  a  rather  expeditious  one 
though,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  Dracon¬ 
ian.  I  doubt  if  the  majority  of  you 
would  want  to  go  that  far.  But  I  do 
believe  that  all  of  you  who  read  the 
record  of  the  hearings  carefully  and  the 
committee  report  will  agree  that  this  is 
must  legislation. 

And  now  to  the  bill  itself,  and  I  must 
apologize  for  taking  up  so  much  time 
with  preliminaries  before  getting  directly 
to  the  point  at  issue,  but  I  thought  some 
background  might  be  helpful. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$400,000,000  in  loans,  grants,  and  credits, 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  enable  them  to 
survive  as  free  and  independent  nations. 
It  is  assumed  tentatively  that  some 
$275,000,000  of  this  will  go  to  Greece  and 
some  $125,000,000  to  Turkey.  These 
funds  would  be  used  to  give  military  aid 
to  the  two  countries,  especially  Greece, 
and  to  give  such  help  to  both  countries 
as  may  be  necessary  to  build  up  their  re¬ 
sources  and  their  industries  to  a  point 
where  they  would  be  on  a  going  basis  so 
that  further  help  from  us  would  not  be 
necessary. 

These  countries  are  and  have  been 
subject  to  unusual  pressures,  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  records,  which  threaten  the 
peaceful  existence  of  these  nations  and 
their  right  to  maintain  their  freedom 
and  national  integrity.  This  pressure,  to 
speak  bluntly,  is  Russian  and  commu¬ 
nistic,  being  applied  to  these  countries, 
as  it  has  to  others  in  the  past,  steadily 
and  with  increasing  force. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  describe  the 
conditions  in  these  countries  than  by 
quoting  the  words  of  the  Honorable  Dean 
Acheson,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
who  has,  I  think,  the  most  alert,  active, 
and  brilliant  mind  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  contact.  With  respect 
to  Greece,  he  says  tips: 

Greece’s  difficulties  are  not  new,  but  they 
have  become  acute  as  a  result  of  special  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Long  before  the  war  Greece 
had  a  hard  time  making  ends  meet.  Her 
poverty  of  natural  resources  is  so  great  that 


she  has  always  needed  more  imports  than 
she  could  pay  for  with  exports.  Only  by 
hand-to-mouth  contriving  has  she  been  able 
to  maintain  a  precarious  balance  in  her  in¬ 
ternational  economic  position.  In  the  past, 
much  of  her  export  trade  went  to  central 
European  markets,  particularly  to  Germany.' 
During  the  thirties  she  was  forced  into  closer 
dependence  on  Germany  through  clearing 
agreements  and  other  instruments  of  Nazi 
economic  warfare.  Then  came  the  Italian 
invasion,  the  German  invasion,  4  years  of 
cruel  enemy  occupation  and  the  scorching  of 
her  earth  by  the  retreating  enemy.  Perhaps 
no  other  coun  ry  in  the  world  has  suffered 
greater  destruction  of  its  physical  resources 
than  Greece.  Furthermore,  the  authority  of 
the  Greek  state  is  threatened  by  thousands 
of  armed  men  who  defy  it. 

It  is  certain  that  these  insurgent 
groups  are  assisted  from  outside  Greece 
by  supplies  and  training  in  neighboring 
countries,  including  Bulgaria,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  Albania,  the  three  of  them  be¬ 
ing  backed  up  and  supported  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

The  situation  in  Turkey  differs  sub¬ 
stantially,  and  I  again  quote  Mr.  Ache- 
son; 

The  Turkish  Army  has  been  mobilized 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  and  this 
has  put  a  severe  strain  upon  the  -  national 
economy.  During  the  war,  Turkey  received 
substantial  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  which  helped  her  to  carry 
this  load. 

Today  the  Turkish  economy  is  no  longer 
able  to  carry  the  full  load  required  for  its 
national  defense  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
ceed  with  that  economic  development  which 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  country  in  sound 
condition.  With  some  help  from  the  United 
States,  and  further  assistance  Which  Turkey 
may  be  able  to  negotiate  with  United  Nations 
financial  organs,  Turkey  should  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  continue  the  development  of  her 
own  resources  and  increase  her  productivity, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  her  na¬ 
tional  defenses  at  a  level  necessary  to  protect 
her  freedom  and  independence. 

Turkey  is  being  subjected  to  severe  ex¬ 
ternal  pressure,  which  has  forced  her  to 
maintain  large  armed  forces  for  defense  pur¬ 
poses.  This  pressure  includes  repeated  de¬ 
mands  for  the  separation  of  certain  portions 
of  eastern  Turkey  from  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  demands  for  bases  which  would 
virtually  give  Russia  military  control  of  the 
Dardanelles.  The  collapse  and  subjugation 
of  Turkey  would,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
highest  military  experts,  almost  inevitably 
follow,  and  would  involve  the  speedy  collapse 
and  subjugation  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

This  would  greatly  compromise  the  strate¬ 
gic  position  of  the  United  States  and  aggra¬ 
vate  the  danger  to  world  peace. 

So,  we  see  the  necessity  for  this  aid. 

I  shall  now  direct  my  attention  to  the 
questions  frequently  heard  with  respect 
to  this  legislation.  First,  how  are  we  to 
know  that  these  funds  will  go  for  the 
purposes  intended  and  not  be  dissipated 
on  unnecessary  items.  I  quote  now  from 
the  committee  report; 

It  is  understood  that  the  American  mis¬ 
sion  in  Greece  would  be  in  a  position  to  carry 
a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
.activity.  The  expenditure  in  Greece  of  any 
funds  that  may  be  made  available  to  the 
Greek  Government  for  the  program  would  be 
subject  to  control  by  the  American  mission 
there.  Purchases  in  the  United  States  with 
the  funds  made  available  would  be  made 
through  the  procurement  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or,  if  made  other¬ 
wise,  would  be  subject  to  careful  supervision 
and  strict  control. 


Members  of  the  committee  expressed  the 
strongest  concern  that  competent  persons 
be  sent  to  Greece  to  insure  the  development 
of  controls  at  key  points  and  to  supervise 
their  application. 

The  committee  has  been  given  assurance 
that  our  Government  will  insist  that  sound 
policies  will  be  adopted  and  effectively  ad¬ 
ministered  in  such  matters  as  fiscal  methods, 
a  modern  tax  structure,  strict  husbanding 
and  control  of  the  foreign  exchange  earnings 
of  the  Greek  people,  conservation  of  remain¬ 
ing  gold  resources,  a  restriction  on  unessen¬ 
tial  imports,  and  the  expansion  of  Greece's 
exports.  These  are  all  essential  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  stability  in  Greece. 

The  military  programs  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  will  be  administered  through  small 
groups  of  United  States  military  and  naval 
personnel  sent  to  those  countries  for  that 
purpose.  They  would  screen  requirements 
and  advise  in  the  best  application  and  use 
of  the  materials  and  equipment  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

It  was  suggested  by  someone  recently 
that  funds  advanced  under  this  bill 
might  be  dissipated  through  payments  on 
loans  to  foreign  governments.  This  is 
covered  by  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  re¬ 
quiring  that  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  receipt  of  assistance,  the  recipient 
government  must  agree  “not  to  use  any 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan,  credit, 
or  grant  or  other  financial  aid  rendered 
pursuant  to  this  act  for  the  making  of 
any  payment  on  account  of  principal  or 
interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

In  the  next  place,  the  question  has 
been  raised  in  many  quarters  as  to  why 
this  whole  matter  should  not  be  turned 
over  to  the  United  Nations.  Well,  pri¬ 
marily  we  are  proposing  this  loan  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  United  Nations  or  a 
component  agency  thereof.  The  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  was  asked  by  the  Greek 
Government  to  send  a  mission  to  Greece 
to  look  into  the  prevailing  situation.  The 
mission  of  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  made  a  preliminary  report  in 
September  1946.  The  report  is  dated 
November  9,  1946.  Recommendation  No. 
3  made  by  this  associate  organization  of 
the  United  Nations  is  as  follows : 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  request  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  to  aid  it  in  securing 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  essential  food 
and  other  imports  to  cover  the  period  after 
UNRRA’s  withdrawal  until  expanding  ex¬ 
ports,.  international-development  loans,  and 
expanding  production  enabled  Greece  to  bal¬ 
ance  its  international  accounts  without  spe¬ 
cial  aid. 

And  that  is  essentially  what  Greece  has 
done.  It  has  in  the  past  asked  Great 
Britain  for  this  assistance.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  now  told  her  that  she  can  no 
longer  continue  it.  There  is  no  point  in 
appealing  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
emergency  because  that  organization  has 
no  funds  with  which  to  operate,  nor  has 
the  United  Nations  itself,  or  any  agency 
or  organization  thereof.  The  Economic 
and  Social  Council  acts  merely  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  and  has  no  particular  ex¬ 
ecutive  powers.  Greece  is  now  asking 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  is 
the  only  source  to  which  she  can  turn,  as 
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indicated  by  this  organization’s  report 
as  an  emergency  matter. 

Furthermore  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  is  recognized  and  pre¬ 
served  in  the  premises  by  an  amendment 
that  has  been  made  to  the  bill  now  under 
consideration,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any 
or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under  any  of  the 
following  circumstances: 

***** 

2.  If  the  President  is  officially  notified  by 
the  United  Nations  that  the  Security  Council 
finds  (with  respect  to  which  finding  the 
United  States  waives  the  use  of  any  veto)  or 
that  the  General  Assembly  finds  that  action 
taken  or  assistance  furnished  by  the  United 
Nations  makes  the  continuation  of  such  as¬ 
sistance  unnecessary  or  undesirable. 

The  United  Nations  was  not  created  to 
supersede  the  ordinary  relations  between 
states.  If  the  United  Nations  can  help  in 
any  situation,  it  certainly  should  do  so, 
but  no  nation  in  the  United  Nations  is 
precluded  from  asking  the  assistance  of 
any  other  friendly  state  wjien  an  eco¬ 
nomic  or  other  internal  matter  arises 
which  causes  difficulty  in  the  state. 

And  I  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Acheson  again,  at  page  34  of  the 
hearing: 

For  instance,  some  time  ago  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  set  aside  $500,000,000  to  be 
loaned  to  China  when  conditions  in  China 
would  make  such  expenditure  of  that  money 
useful  in  the  reconstruction  of  China.  It 
did  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  occur  to  anybody 
that  that  was  showing  ahy  disrespect  for 
or  disinclination  to  support  in  every  way  the 
United  Nations. 

This  Congress  has  appropriated  very  large 
sums  of  money  to  assist  the  new  Philippine 
Republic.  That  was  not  considered  in  dero¬ 
gation  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  Government  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  assist  the  new  Italian  Re¬ 
public.  First  and  last,  almost  $1,000,000,000 
worth  of  goods  have  been  made  available  to 
that  new  rtruggling  republic. 

All  of  these  acts,  I  had  supposed,  were  in 
support  of  the  principles  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Now,  it  is  against  that  background,  I 
think,  that  we  ought  to  consider  this  request 
of  the  Greek  Government  and  the  various 
requests  which  the  Turkish  Government  has 
made  for  economic  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  charter  which 
precludes  us  from  doing  what  we  have  been 
doing  with  other  countries  since  the  charter 
was  created  without  criticism  from  anybody, 
then  we  should  stop  and  ponder  those  con¬ 
siderations  very  carefully. 

But  if  there  are  not,  we  should  not  lose 
critical  and  valuable  time  in  going  forward 
in  order  to  go  through  what  would  eventually 
be  procedures  which  would  lead  right  back 
to  the  requests  which  we  are  now  making  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

'  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
furthermore,  were  we  to  refer  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  United  Nations,  we  would  run 
smack  into  a  Russian  veto.  Russia  has 
already  used  the  veto  10  times  and  has 
refused  to  join  various  United  Nations 
subordinate  organizations— the  Food  and 


Agriculture  Organization,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization,  the  World 
Bank  and  Monetary  Fund,  UNESCO, 
and  others.  And  so  we  could  certainly 
expect  Russian  resistance  to  this  pro¬ 
posal  were  it  taken  up  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  United  Nations.  That  the 
United  Nations  is  not  yet  able  to  handle 
so  urgent  a  situation  as  is  presented  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  Nations  has 
failed  or  is  going  to  fail.  Two  hundred 
years  elapsed  between  the  'rst  attempt 
to  federalize  the  American  Colonies 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Union  in  1865. 
With  the  progress  made  so  far,  I  predict 
that  within  12  months  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  will  be  perfected  and  will  be  func¬ 
tioning  as  intended  if  Russia  will  come 
around  and  begin  at  least  a  semblance 
of  cooperation.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  will  serve  perhaps  to  bring  Russia 
to  her  senses  and  to  point  her  in  the 
right  direction.  General  Marshall  said 
that  the  mere  proposal  to  make  this  loan 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  had  a  profound 
and  favorable  effect  upon  the  stolid 
Russian  attitude.  It  was  this  proposal, 
in  my  opinion,  that  brought  Stalin 
around  when,  after  blocking  all  efforts 
for  solutions  of  problems  at  the  recent 
peace  conference  at  Moscow,  he  said 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  session 
that  having  proceeded  so  far  with  the 
discussions  already,  we  will  probably  be 
able  to  get-  together  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

And  this  brings  me  down  to  the  third 
and  last  objection  frequently  made  to 
the  bill:  It  may  bring  us  into  war.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  was  asked  this 
direct  question  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] — see  page  19 
of  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have 
given  this  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  con¬ 
sideration.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the 
possibilities  of  this  policy  leading  to  wax? 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  should  say  that — I 
was  going  to  say  there  was  no  possibility  of 
it  leading  to  war. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  possibly  can  lead  to 
war.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  strengthening 
the  forces  of  democracy  and  individual  free¬ 
dom  and  strengthening  the  economies  of 
those  two  countries,  you  do  a  great  deal  to 
eliminate  the  sort  of  situation  which  would 
produce  friction  between  the  great  powers. 

Russia  does  not  want  war  now,  but 
she  will  want  it  Eventually  if  necessary 
for  her  ends  and  purposes  when  she 
thinks  she  has  set  the  stage  properly  for 
it:  Russia  may  be  stupid,  but  not  stupid 
enough  to  bring  on  war  now.  When  we 
compare  the  British-American  sphere 
with  the  Russian  sphere,  we  find  that  at 
the  present  time  the  former  controls  67 
percent  of  the  world’s  crop  land,  84  per¬ 
cent  of  its  coal,  85  percent  of  its  indus¬ 
trial  production,  85  percent  of  its  steel, 
85  percent  of  its  railroad  mileage,  89  per¬ 
cent  of  its  electric  power,  90  percent  of 
its  petroleum,  and  97  percent  of  its  ship¬ 
ping. 

Russia’s  plan  is  not  for  war  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Russian  plan  is  one  of  infiltration, 
of  troublemaking,  of  encouragement  of  civil 
war  in  outside  areas.  Her  plan  is  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  local  Communist  groups  to 
take  over,  whittling  away  at  the  areas  out¬ 
side  the  Russian  sphere,  getting  things  set 
so  that  if  and  when  a  war  does  come  her 
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fifth  column  can  make  trouble  for  the  other 
side.  (See  United  States  News,  issue  of  May 
2,  1947.) 

And  Russia  has  an  active  fifth  column 
in  every  country  in  the  world — stronger 
than  any  that  Hitler  had  that  enabled 
him  to  conquer  country  after  country 
with  such  ease — and  developments  indi¬ 
cate  that  Russia  has  in  this  country  to¬ 
day  a  fifth  column  far  stronger  and  more 
effective  than  Franco,  who  coined  the 
expression,  had  in  Madrid  as  his  other 
four  columns  marched  upon  it.  Russia 
continues  her  dilatory  tactics  upon  the 
amazing  theory  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  about  to  go  to  pieces. 
Pravda,  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Communist  Party,  has  recently  been  pur¬ 
suing  the  line  which  likens  our  “bour¬ 
geois  system”  to  a  pyramid  “the  foun¬ 
dations  of  which  are  riddled  with  poverty 
and  deprivation,  while  its  summit  is 
decorated  with  diamonds  and  gold.” 
“Such  a  system  must  necessarily  col¬ 
lapse,”  the  Communist  organ  reasons, 
and  “involve  the  United  States  in  a  colos¬ 
sal  economic  crisis.”  And  so  Russia 
continues  to  delay  the  peace  settlement, 
waiting  for  this  chaos  that  she  foresees 
to  descend  upon  us  so  that  we  will  be 
helpless  to  resist  her  demands.  The 
quickest  and  easiest  way  to  dissipate  this 
illusion  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  show 
her  how  false  and  ridiculous  it  is  will  be 
to  pass  this  bill  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  the  object  of  which  is  to  en¬ 
able  Greece  and  Turkey  to  strengthen 
their  resistance  to  communism  and  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  Machiavellian 
machinations  of  the  Kremlin  with  re¬ 
gard  to  these  two  countries. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  amplify  a 
statement  I  made  in  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks:  We  stand  today  where  we  stood 
in  the  early  thirties  when  Japan  first 
turned  on  helpless  China  with  all  the 
power  of  her  first  blitz  attack.  Had  we 
followed  the  advice  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  State  Stimson,  taken  a  firm  attitude 
and  said,  “Thou  shalt  not,  if  an  embargo 
on  our  exports  to  you,  and  financial  aid 
and  material  help  to  China,  short,  of 
course,  of  intervention,  can  prevent  you,” 
then  the  course  of  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion  that  from  that  beginning  spread 
over  the  world  as  a  seething,  hissing  fire, 
would  have/been  quenched  in  its  in- 
cipiency. 

Had  we  said  the  same  thing  to  Italy 
when  Mussolini  sent  his  mechanized 
forces  against  helpless  Ethiopia,  even 
then  we  could  have  stopped  it. 

Had  we  said  as  much  to  Hitler  as  he 
poised  his  troops  toward  Poland,  he 
would  have  blanched  and  quit,  and  death 
would  never  have  stalked  through  the 
homes  of  every  city,  town,  and  village  in 
America. 

Shakespeare  had  his  Brutus  say  in 
Julius  Caesar: 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for¬ 
tune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  na¬ 
tions.  God  led  this  Nation  to  its  present 
place  of  power,  the  strongest  nation  on 
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the  face  of  the  earth.  He  did  it,  I  think, 
with  the  divine  belief  and  the  divine  ex¬ 
pectation  that  we  would  accept  and  dis¬ 
charge  the  responsibilities  that  go  with 
that  power.  We  cannot  escape,  we  must 
not  escape  our  rendezvous- with  destiny. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  my  esteemed  friend  and  fel¬ 
low  member  on  the  committee,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  come  into 
the  well  df  this  House  as  a  member  of 
this  great  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  and  to  oppose  the  majority  mem¬ 
bers  of  it.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  my  own  chairman  and  I  am  sure 
he  feels  that  I  have  a  sincere  conviction 
of  my  position,  and  I  know  that  he 
would  defend  my  right  to  assert  that  po¬ 
sition  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  no  man  in 
my  desire  to  stamp  out  communism.  As 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  for  more  than  20 
years,  I  traveled  about  the  State  dalling 
attention  to  the  menace  of  that  foreign 
ideology.  As  department  commander  of 
that  organization,  I  spent  many  hours 
trying  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
people  just  what  communism  would  do 
to  this  country.  Mrs.  Smith,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
did  the  same  thing  on  a  national  level. 
So,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  com¬ 
munism  and  want  to  stamp  it  out. 

Hardly  without  exception  Members 
have  come  into  the  well  of  this  House 
today  and  called  attention  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  present  situation  as  reflected 
in  this  legislation.  Indeed  it  is  serious. 
I  believe  a  terrible  mistake  has  been 
made  by  the  Rules  Committee  in  limiting 
this  debate  to  9  hours.  Here  we  are 
considering  the  greatest  problem  that 
has  faced  this  country  since  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  we  are  to  debate  it  in  9  hours, 
and  those  who  oppose  it  have  3  hours  in 
which  to  state  their  position. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  on  those  Mem¬ 
bers  who  'have  come  to  me  this  af  ternoon 
asking  for  time.  I  want  to  tell  them  that 
the  time  has  been  oversubscribed  by  100 
percent,  that  there  is  not  geing  to  be  time 
for  you.  I  have  asked  for  10  minutes 
myself  and  at  that  reduced  my  time  by 
two-thirds,  if  you  please,  to  give  those 
who  want  to  speak  an  opportunity  to  do 
so.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  come  into 
this  House  and  debate  this  matter  fully! 
How  fully?  How  fully?  You  answer 
that  question. 

I  am  somewhat  interested  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  apparently  of  some  who  come 
into  the  well  of  the  House  and  say:  “Well, 
we  do  not  have  much  of  a  stomach  for 
this  thing  but  I  guess  we  have  got  to  go 
along.”  What  kind  of  reasoning  is  that? 
Have  we  got  to  go  along  with  a  man  who 
is  wrong  just  because  we  like  him  per¬ 
sonally?  I  say  that  Harry  Truman  is 
wrong,  and  history  will  so  record  it. 
One  of  ttie  primary  issues  in  this  debate, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  one  wherein  we  are 
asked  to  follow  this  leadership,  a  leader¬ 
ship  which  led  us  into  a  war  but  which 
after  we  h£ve  fought  it  with  dollars  be¬ 
yond  comprehension  and  with  the  lives 
and  blood  of  our  children,  now  asks  us  to 
approach  the  threshold  of  the  next  one, 
which  will  be  an  atomic  war,  mark  you 
well. 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  sorry, 

I  cannot  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Michigan.  My  time  is  almost  gone 
now. 

Someone  has  said  that  we  have  got  to 
save- face,  that  in  the  Orient  face  saving 
means  everything.  I  say  to  you  we  can 
well  lose  face  instead  of  our  necks.  That 
is  exactly  what  it  is  going  to  be.  I  do 
not  propose  to  go  along  with  any  face¬ 
saving  policy.  This  is  no  time  to  save 
face;  it  is  time  to  save  the  Nation. 

Let  us  proceed  now  to  consider  this 
“stop  communism”  proposition.  Stop 
communism  with  $400,000,000  and  40  to 
50  men  from  the  Army  or  Navy?  Are  we 
serious  about  that  kind  of  proposal? 
Obviously  it  is  so  fallacious  I  am  amazed 
that  the  argument  is  even  made  at  all. 

I  suggest  if  we  are  going  to  stop  commu¬ 
nism,  let  us  stop  it  right  here  in  this 
country.  All  of  you  gentlemen  received 
yesterday  or  the  day  before  a  report  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  made  before  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  Read 
that,  report.  He  tells  you  the  extent  of 
communism  in  this  country.  We  will 
under  this  bill  send  $400,000,000  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  stop  communism 
there..  What  is  the  President  asking  for 
to  stop  communism  in  this  country?  He 
said,  “Give  me  $50,000,000  and  we  will 
clean  them  out  of  all  the  Government 
departments.”  Fifty  million  dollars  in 
this  country  and  $400,000,000  over  there. 
Does'that  make  sense?  Of  course  it  does 
not. 

I  wonder  if  the  President  is  sincere 
about  stopping  communism.  A  few 
weeks  after  he  had  appeared  before  this 
body  former  Governor  Earle,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  wrote  to  him  and  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  danger  of  communism  from 
within.  And  what  was  the  President’s 
amazing  response?  He  said,  “Mr.  Earle, 
do  not  worry  about  that.  Communism 
in  this  country  is  a  bugaboo.”  Well,  if 
it  is  a  bugaboo  in  this  country  and  if  our 
national  security  is  not  involved,  why 
should  we  worry  about  it  in  Turkey  and 
Greece? 

Oh,  it  is  not  communism.  This  is  a 
military  proposal,  as  so  many  have  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  * 
Courtney]  put  Ifis  finger  on  it.  It  is  oil; 
it  is  the  Dardanelles,  and  all  we  are  doing 
is  shoring  up,  if  you  please,  a  broken- 
down  British  economy  which  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  have  the  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  over  the  British  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  I  admire  the  British; 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  them;  and  I  do 
not  blame  them  for  getting  all  the  as¬ 
sistance  they  can  from  us.  But  we  ought 
to  be  prudent  in  this  matter.  We  ought 
to  consider  this  bill  very  thoroughly. 
Certainly  we  should  not  approach  it  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  fight  against  com¬ 
munism.  It  is  not  a  fight  against  com¬ 
munism,  as  I  have  indicated.  It  is  a 
military  proposal. 

When  Mr.  Patterson  appeared,  I  asked 
him  this  question:  “Mr.  Secretary,  as¬ 
suming  that  you  got  what  you  asked  for 
in  this  bill,  then  you  found  out  in  6 
months  or  a  year  that  it  did  not  work 
to  our  advantage,  that  we  did  not  stop 
communism?”  What  was  his  answer? 
He  said,  “Frankly,  I  do  not  know.”  He 
said,  “I  know  that  is  not  the  kind  of 


answer  you  want  but,”  he  says,  “I  can¬ 
not  tell  you.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation.  We  are  asked  to  sup¬ 
port  a  proposition  and  we  do  not  know 
where  we  are  going  or  where  it  is  leading 
us.  There  is  no  indicator  on  the  high¬ 
way.  I  challenge  anybody  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  to  show  me  in  writing  or  in 
print  the  State  Department’s  policy  on 
this  matter. 

What  is  the  plan?  The  plan  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  one.  I  believe  we  ought  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  is  what  it  is.  We 
ought  to  go  before  the  American  people 
and  say,  “We  have  a  national  interest  in 
those  oil  fields  in  the  Middle  East  and 
we  will  have  to  take  military  action  if 
necessary.” 

Why  not  be  forthright  in  this  matter? 
But  no,  it  is  the  old,  old  technique;  little 
by  little,  inch  by  inch,  and  then  finally 
we  find  ourselves  ii_  the  position  that  we 
are  in  today  and  we  cannot  back  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  EATON.  The  gentleman  was 
pleading  for  more  hours  of  general  de¬ 
bate.  I  am  sure  the  empty  seats  in  this 
House  do  not  lend  color  to  that  state¬ 
ment,  since  only  a  handful  here  repre¬ 
sent  435  Members. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  might 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
he  knows  how  these  debates  are  handled. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  routine,  is  it  not? 
But,  those  who  are  here  are  ready  and 
willing  to  talk. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Ninety-five  Members  are  pres¬ 
ent,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  50] 


Abernethy 

Fogarty 

Meade,  Md. 

Allen,  Ill. 

Fuller 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Anderson, 

GaUagher 

Mitchell 

Calif. 

Gifford 

Morrison 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Gillie 

Nixon 

Barden 

Granger 

Nodar 

Battle  • 

Gregory 

O’Toole 

Bland 

Gwynne,  Iowa 

Pace 

Bonner 

Halleck 

Pfeifer 

Boykin 

Harris 

Philbin 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Hartley 

Poage 

Buckley 

Heffernan 

Powell 

Bulwinkle 

Hinshaw 

Rabin 

Burleson 

Hope 

Rivers 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Howell 

Sarbacher 

Celler 

Judd 

Scoblick 

Chapman 

Kearqs 

Scott,  Hardie 

Chelf 

Kee 

Shafer 

Clark 

Keefe 

Short 

Clements 

Kefauver 

Sikes 

Cole,  Kans. 

Kelley 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooley 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Va. 

Cotton 

Kilburn  i 

Stockman 

Coudert 

King 

Sundstrom 

Curtis 

Lane 

Taylor 

D’Alesandro 

Latham 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lea 

Thomason 

Dawson,  Ill, 

Lesinski 

Towe 

Doughton 

Lucas 

Trimble 

Ellsworth 

Lusk 

Van  Zandt 

Elsaesser 

McDowell 

Vinson 

Elston 

McGregor 

Welch 

Fellows 

Madden 

West 

Fisher 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Flannagan 

Meade,  Ky. 

Worley 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  bill  H.  R.  2616,  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called  when  327  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith!  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconson.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Just  before  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a 
quorum  call,  he  stated  there  were  Mem¬ 
bers  on  this  floor  who  were  going  to  vote 
for  this  bill  just  to  go  along.  That  re¬ 
minded  me  immediately  of  my  experience 
in  Germany  a  year  ago  last  summer. 
When  I  asked  the  German  people,  from 
Hamburg  to  the  Rhine,  in  their  language 
why  they  followed  Hitler  so  blindly,  their 
answer  was  “Because  they  had  to  go 
along,”  and  they  did  to  their  destruction. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  very  excellent 
contribution.  That  is  exactly  what  is 
going  to  happen  here. 

I  want  to’ say  to  my  Republican  breth¬ 
ren,  you  pass  this  bill  and  next  year,  1948, 
you  will  have  the  indispensable  man  on 
your  hands  and  the  swapping  of  horses 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream  just  as  sure 
as  you  are  a  foot  high.  That  is  where 
we  are  headed  and  we  ought  to  realize  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  remem¬ 
ber,  this  is  just  another  blank  check;  no 
program — just  give  us  the  money. 

I  hope  that  when  an  amendment  to  cut 
this  amount  is  offered  the  committee  will 
very  seriously  consider  it.  Also  other 
amendments  that  will  be  presented  when 
the  bill  is  read. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
legislation  because  I  believe  it  is,  first 
of  all,  a  military  venture,  secondly,  that 
it  is  not  designed  to  stop  communism, 
and,  thirdly,  that  it  is  in  effect  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  Russia.  When,  as, 
and  if  we  go  to  war  again,  we  will  emerge 
from  it,  if  we  are  victors,  the  greatest 
imperialist  Nation  in  the  world.  That 
will  be  a  burden  to  the  American  people 
and  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  extinction 
of  the  North  American  Republic.  What 
a  heritage  to  anticipate  for  those  who 
follow  us.  Members  of  this  House  have 
a  great  and  lasting  responsibility.  We 
should  vote  our  firm  convictions  and  not 
be  swayed  by  pressure  to  go  along  with 
the  present  administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vorys!. 

(Mr.  VORYS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


DOES  NOT  BYPASS  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
presents  momentous  questions  for  us  to 
decide,  but  there  are  certain  questions 
that,  in  my  judgment,  are  not  involved. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  as  to  whether  this  pro¬ 
posal  bypasses  the  United  Nations.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  little  country 
of  Greece  months  and  months  ago  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  United  Nations  for  help 
in  their  perilous  condition,  caused  by 
guerrillas  coming  across  their  northern 
border,  and  has  gotten  no  action  yet 
from  the  United  Nations  investigating 
committee,  which  is  tied  up  by  Soviet 
obstruction  and  delay.  It  looks  to  me 
as  if  the  United  Nations  is  bypassing 
Greece  rather  than  the  United  States 
bypassing  the  United  Nations.  Senator 
Austin  has  reported  our  proposed  action 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  Vandenberg 
amendment  in  this  bill  gives  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  of  United  Nations  the  right 
to  stop  our  assistance  by  majority 
vote,  and  we  waive  our  veto.  The 
United  Nations  FAO  Committee  has  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  United  Nations,  in  its 
report  on  Greece,  that  Greece  apply  to 
the  United  States  for  assistance.  The 
United  Nations  has  no  funds  and  no  ma¬ 
chinery  for  rendering  such  assistance. 
In  view  of  all  this,  I  feel  that  the  claim 
that  this  bill  bypasses  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  simply  an  attempt  to  bypass  our 
responsibility  on  this  bill. 

NOT  A  RELIEF  BILL 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  that  this 
bill  is  a  relief  bill.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  word  “relief”  is  not  used  in  this 
bill.  It  is  an  assistance  or  aid  bill;  to 
authorize  the  President  to  furnish  assist¬ 
ance  up  to  $400,000,000  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  upon  their  request  when  it  is  in 
our  interest.  The  assistance  is  to  con¬ 
sist  of  economic  and  military  loans, 
grants,  supplies,  and  advice.  This  is  not 
merely  a  loan  bill.  This  is  an  assistance 
bill. 

PURPOSE  OF  THIS  BILL 

The  purpose  is  to  start  stopping  So¬ 
viet  aggression,  and  it  is  about  time  that 
we  started  to  do  this.  One  nation  after 
another  has  been  taken  over  by  the  So¬ 
viet,  and  by  the  administration  policy 
of  appeasement  we  have  ignored  or  con¬ 
doned  and  thus  encouraged  this  expan¬ 
sion  and  aggression.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  can  no  longer  condone  or  ap¬ 
pease  or  look  the  other  way,  as  Mem¬ 
bers  today  have  suggested,  as  this  ag¬ 
gression  goes  on. 

Now,  this  is  the  way  the  bill  will  work. 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  on  the  spot. 
This  bill  may  help  them  enough  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  pressure  on  them.  Our  help 
should  then  be  sufficient  to  make  those 
countries  good  economic  risks  for  the 
World  Bank  for  further  aid,  if  they  are 
considered  good  military  risks.  Now,  no 
life  insurance  company  would  grant  a 
policy  on  the  life  of  a  man  who  had 
been  threatened  by  gangsters,  even 
though  the  threats  were  utterly  lawless 
and  the  man  utterly  innocent.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  gangsters  agreed  to 
lay  off,  or  if  the  man  were  assured  po¬ 
lice  protection,  he  then  would  become  a 
good  risk  for  a  life-insurance  policy. 
No  world  bank  is  going  to  loan  Greece 


and  Turkey  money  at  present.  If  Greece 
and  Turkey  were  assured  police  protec¬ 
tion  by  the  United  Nations  or  by  the 
United  States  and  other  member  na¬ 
tions,  acting  under  article  51  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  case  of 
armed  attack;  until  the  United  Nations 
was  ready  to  aid,  Greece  and  Turkey 
might  then  become  bankable  risks,  and 
this  is  a  first  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
stated  a  moment  ago  that  Greece  had 
months  and  months  ago  applied  for  re¬ 
lief  to  the  United  Nations. 

.  Mr.  VORYS.  Not  for  relief. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Or  for  assistance 
and  aid.  What  was  the  position  of  the 
United  States  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  on  that  request? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  United  States  par¬ 
ticipates  and  has  membership  on  the 
Commission,  which  is  still  investigating. 
We  are  investigating  what  everybody 
knows  is  going  on  across  the  northern 
Greek  border. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  What  was  the 
position  of  the  United  States  delegates? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  United  States  dele¬ 
gates  supported  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  mean  the 
United  States  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations,  what  was  their  position  on  this 
particular  request? 

Mr.  VORYS.  They  supported  the  re¬ 
quest  and  are  participating  in  the  action 
which  is  now  going  on. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  When 
I  was  home  recently  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  accosted  me  and  asked  me  some 
pertinent  questions,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  one  or  two  at  this  time. 
He  asked  me  how  strong  is  the  present 
Greek  Government,  and  in  the  event  that 
this  loan  goes  through,  will  the  Greek 
people  be  represented  in  the  disposition 
and  administration  of  this  loan?  - 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  answer  is.  It  would 
strengthen  the  Greek  Government.  It  is 
a  very  weak  government.  It  is  using 
police  measures  to  attempt  to  preserve 
order,  in  a  country  that  has  been  devas¬ 
tated  and  torn  asunder  by  war,  and  that 
is  threatened  by  guerillas  supported  from 
outside.  The  only  reason  we  are  offering 
aid  and  assistance  is  that  the  government 
is  weak.  If  we  provide  this  assistance, 
we  are  going  to  bolster  up  that  govern¬ 
ment  and  we  are  going  to  insure  that  it 
is  a  democratic  government.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  dictate  the  type  of  gov¬ 
ernment  they  should  have  in  Greece  any 
more  than  we  should  do  so  in  any  other 
country,  or  than  we  would  permit  any 
dictation  here. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Can 
the  gentleman  enlighten  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  as  to  what  success  the 
Allied  Commission  of  the  United  Nations 
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is  having  in  investigating  the  Commu¬ 
nist  activities  in  the  Balkan  and  central 
European  area?  Have  they  made  any 
report  up  to  this  moment? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No;  they  have  not  made 
a  report.  The  report  is  stymied  by  the 
Polish  and  Soviet  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  interpreter  joined  the  guerillas. 
That  was  another  action  embarrassing 
to  the  Commission.  We  know  from  this 
about  how  effective  United  Nations  ac¬ 
tion  can  be  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  May  I  add  that  the 
Commission  was  supposed  to  report  on 
the  1st  of  April,  and  it  has  not  done  so 
yet  on  account  of  the  opposition  by  the 
two  governments  the  gentleman  named. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes;  the  United  Nations 
Commission  was  supposed  to  act  by  the 
1st  of  April  but  it  is  still  tied  up  and 
stymied  by  the  same  forces  that  would 
tie  up  and-6tymie  and  delay  any  attempt 
to  refer  this  matter  again  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle¬ 
man  seemed  concerned  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  free.elections  in  Greece.  May  I 
ask  his  opinion  of  that? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  last  election  was  a 
free  election  according  to  about  600  ob¬ 
servers,  among  them  many  Americans. 
When  Greece  gets  ready  to  have  another 
election,  I  hope  she  will  again  have  a 
free  election.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  aid  is  to  maintain  Greece’s  integ¬ 
rity  so  that  she  can  have  free  elections 
and  choose  the  kind  of  government  she 
wants. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Commission  investigating 
the  border  disturbances  on  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Greece  was  turned  back  at 
the  border  of  Yugoslavia  and  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Not  only  Yugoslavia  but 
Bulgaria. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OWENS.  What  testimony  did 
you  have  before  the  committee  to  that 
effect? 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  had  the  testimony 
of  both  ambassadors  and  we  had  the 
testimony  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Clayton.  If  the  gentleman 
will  familiarize  himself  with  the  hear¬ 
ings,  I  will  point  out  further  testimony. 
We  also  have  the  long  questionnaire  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  other  body,  answered  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Acheson. 

NOT  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  NOR  LEND-LEASE 

This  is  not  an  extension  or  a  violation 
of  the  Monro  Doctrine.  Remember,  we 
are  invited  to  do  this  by  both  Greece  and 
Turkey.  We  have  furnished  similar  as¬ 
sistance  in  South  America,  in  China,  in 


the  Philippines.  European  nations  have 
furnished  military  equipment  and  advice 
in  South  America,  on  request,  and  we 
have  not  claimed  this  violated  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

This  is  not  like  lend-lease,  in  that 
neither  of  these  nations  are  now  at  war. 

THE  OPEN-DOOR  POLICY 

This  is  an  extension  of  our  open-door 
policy.  When  China  was  about  to  be  di-  - 
vided  by  the  great  powers,  we  stepped 
in  and  said  that  we  wanted,  not  a  slice 
for  ourselves,  but  an  open  door  for  all, 
and  demanded  territorial  and  adminis¬ 
trative  integrity  for  China.  That  policy 
was  announced  under  a  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration,  by  Secretary  of  State  John 
Hays.  It  was  written  into  a  nine-power 
treaty  here  in  Washington  in  1922  under 
a  Republican  administration  when 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  Secretary  of 
State. 

Our  Government  offered  at  Potsdam 
to  help  guarantee  to  Russia  an  open  door 
through  the  Dardanelles  in  peace  and 
war.  Russia,  however,  wants  the  key  to 
the  door  herself.  We  want  no  special 
position.  All  we  are  asking  is  an  open 
door  through  the  Middle  East  for  Russia, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  all  of  us. 

We  are  not  pulling  any  British  chest¬ 
nuts  out  of  the  fire  there  because  the 
British  chestnuts  in  the  Middle  East  are 
in  the  fire  and  gone  whether  we  do  any¬ 
thing  or  not.  The  question  is,  whether 
we  help  those  Middle  East  nations  main¬ 
tain  an  open  door,  or  whether  Russia 
closes  the  door. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
five  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

THE  NEW  POLICY 

Mr.  VORYS.  What  makes  this  bill 
unique,  a  new  policy  for  us,  is  that  Rus¬ 
sia  seems  to  be  offended  at  our  friendly 
response  to  a  request  for  help  from  her 
neighbors.  Stalin  knows  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  not  going  to  attack  Russia. 
He  knows  Russia  is  pledged  not  to  attack 
them.  The  new  part  of  the  policy  is  that 
we  may  respond  to  requests  for  economic 
assistance  and  legitimate  military  advice 
on  defense,  whether  Russia  likes  it  or 
not. 

INCREASES  CHANCES  FOR  PEACE 

Will  Russia  fight  over  this?  I  think 
not.  The  experts  say  Russia  will  not 
fight  now  because  she  is  not  ready. 
These  same  experts  said  Russia  would 
not  last  90  days  against  the  Germans. 
If  Russia  fights,  the  assistance  possible 
under  this  bill  would  not  enable  Greece 
or  Turkey  to  stand  for  long  unassisted 
againstr  an  all-out  Soviet  attack.  That 
simple  fact  plainly  shows  the  funda¬ 
mentally  unmilitary  character  of  this 
particular  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
any  nation,  anywhere,  launched  an 
aggressive,  unprovoked  attack  on  a 
neighbor  now,  I  think  this  Congress 
would  back  a  United  Nations  request  for 
police  action,  and  would  join  with  other 
nations  for  collective  defense  under 
article  51  of  the  Charter,  if  the  Security 
Council  were  paralyzed  by  a  veto,  and  I 
think  our  counterblow  as  a  part  of  such 
collective  self-defense  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  made  at  the  place  where  the 


attack  was  taking  place  but  might  be  by 
air  elsewhere.  This  bill  does  not  com¬ 
mit  us  on  that  question.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  shows,  however,  that  we  will  not 
refuse  justified  and  necessary  unilateral 
action,  even  though  expensive  and  un¬ 
pleasant,  merely  because  of  the  threat  of 
unjustified  and  unnecessary  unilateral 
action,  however  unpleasant  and  expen¬ 
sive,  by  the  Soviets.  This  bill  shows  we 
are  not  pulling  out  of  Europe,  but  intend 
to  stay  and  help  work  things  out. 

If  we  fail  to  do  anything  to  assist 
Greece  and  Turkey  now,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
sonable  chance  of  their  resisting  the 
pressures  now  being  exerted  against 
them.  If  they  go  down  and  become  satel¬ 
lites  and  the  satellite  frontier  moves  for¬ 
ward,  we  may  expect  political  disorder 
and  economic  disruption  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  from  the  same  causes,  and 
with  similar  results.  After  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Suez 
Canal  by  the  Soviets,  there  is  no  effec¬ 
tive  strategic,  economic,  or  ideological 
line  of  resistance  short  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  we  know  that  this  ocean  is  now  no 
barrier  to  (subversive  infiltration  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  now  going  on  in  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Such 
activities  are  going  on  right  here  in 
Washington.  If  we  do  nothing  now,  when 
our  right  has  been  challenged  even  to 
help  and  advise  these  two  nations,  our 
decision  will  announce  to  the  world  that 
we  are  withdrawing  to  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  no  amount  of  talking, 
or  making  proposals  in  the  Security 
Council  will  convince  the  aggressors  or 
their  would-be  victims  otherwise.  I 
know,  from  personal  talks  with  statesmen 
and  common  people  in  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  from  the  other  nations  in  Europe 
and  the  Near  East  who  had  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
meeting  in  Cairo,  what  a  lift  this  Greek  - 
Turkish  proposal  has  given  them.  If  we 
do  nothing  now,  we  might  as  well  with¬ 
draw  to  our  own  borders,  double  our 
military  budget,  adopt  universal  military 
training,  and  get  ready  for  the  bitter 
end  of  World  War  H  in  a  few  years. 

If  fighting  should  break  out  now,  at 
least  Russia  will  not  be  as  ready  as  she 
will  be  in  a  few  years  with  a  continent 
to  use  as  a  base.  After  seeing  the  war- 
devastated  countries,  I  believe  in  fighting 
our  wars  away  from  home.  I  think  this 
bill  is  a  step  toward  peace,  by  stopping 
Russia  from  achieving  the  fruits  of  war 
by  unprovoked,  unjustified,  yet  unre¬ 
sisted  aggression.  On  the  issue  of 
whether  this  brings  us  nearer  to  war  or 
not,  I  prefer  to  rely  on  this  judgment 
of  General  Marshall  rather  than  that  of 
General  Bender.  I  think  the  bill  will 
bring  Russia  to  her  senses.  If  it  does 
not,  and  war  with  Russia  is  inevitable, 
and  she  starts  now,  we  will  be  better 
able  to  defend  ourselves  now  than  later. 

CONDITION  IN  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

I  was  in  Greece  and  Turkey  a  little 
over  3  weeks  ago.  I  realize  that  I  did  not 
become  an  expert  in  the  few  days  that  I 
was  there.  I  learned  enough,  however, 
from  what  I  saw,  and  from  my  talks  with 
Greek  and  Turkish  officials,  with  our 
American  representatives,  with  news¬ 
paper  correspondents,  and  others  to  con¬ 
firm  the  information  given  by  our  Am- 
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bassadors  and  others  in  the  hearings  and 
to  refute  certain  reckless  generalities 
that  have  been  made  in  this  debate. 

.  Turkey  is  not  a  corrupt  and  venal  dic¬ 
tatorship.  Its  government  is  not  per¬ 
fect  by  any  means.  They  are  struggling 
to  become  a  western  democracy.  They 
have  adopted  our  clothes,  our  alphabet, 
our  Sunday,  and  an  enlightened  code  of 
laws.  They  have  an  opposition  party 
which  attacks  the  party  in  power  for  its 
extravagance,  corruption,  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  This  proves,  at  least,  the  degree 
of  free  speech  permitted  in  Turkey.  One 
of  our  delegates  said  that  these  criticisms 
sound  just  like  home.  I  never  could  se¬ 
cure  a  reliable  figure  of  the  number  of 
men  they  had  under  arms.  The  figure  in 
the  hearings  is  600,000,  but  I  believe  it  is 
much  larger.  The  reason  for  secrecy  is 
obvious,  considering  the  threat  that 
hangs  over  them.  This  threat  is  very 
real.  They  know  of  the  Soviet  troops 
massed  above  their  border.  Soviet  dip¬ 
lomatic  pressure  continues.  Five  times  a 
day  the  Soviet  radio  beams  Turkish-lan- 
guage  broadcasts  across  the  northern 
border,  filled  with  threats  and  abuse. 
You  see  soldiers  everywhere.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  secretive  as  to  the  total 
amount  their  present  state  of  prepared¬ 
ness  is  costing,  although  it  adds  up  to 
at  least  50  percent  of  their  budget. 
Again,  the  reason  for  secrecy  is  obvious. 
It  is  simply  untrue  to  say  that  the  Turks 
will  sell  out  to  either  side  in  a  struggle 
where  Soviet  Russia  is  involved.  I  have 
been  assured,  by  Turks  and  by  Americans 
in  Turkey,  that  the  Turks  will  fight  to 
the  last  man  against  any  Russian  in¬ 
vasion,  whether  we  help  or  not.  The 
lend-lease  equipment  we  have  already 
given  them  is  of  value  in  their  defense. 
The  assistance  planned  in  this  bill,  only 
a  part  of  which  is  for  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  will  enable  them  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  more  effectively  and  will  relieve  the 
dreadful  strain  of  their  present  burden. 
The  encouragement  to  them  and  the  de¬ 
terrent  to  their  enemies  which  is  implied 
in  this  assistance  is  of  even  greater  im¬ 
portance. 

Greece  is  not  a  royalist  dictatorship. 
Greece  has  a  very  weak  Government, 
with  a  new  King,  uncertain  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  with  a  cdalition  of  anti-Communist 
parties  attempting  to  carry  on  and  pre¬ 
serve  order  in  a  poor  country  that  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  any  other  in  the  war. 
I  have  had  Greek  republicans,  who  op¬ 
posed  the  monarchy,  tell  me  that  they 
would  prefer  to  see  any  new  election 
postponed  until  the  country  can  get  on 
its  feet  and  feel  safe  from  outside  ag¬ 
gression,  for  only  then,  they  say,  can  a 
free  choice  be  made  between  a  monarchy 
and  a  republic  in  Greece.  At  present,  the 
only  choice  is  between  the  constitutional 
monarchy,  which  was  voted  in  by  a  fair 
election  last  fall,  and  communism.  The 
connection  between  the  Communists  in 
Greece  and  Moscow  is  so  clear  that  it  is 
taken  for  granted  in  Athens.  I  saw  left¬ 
ist  papers  on  the  streets,  with  pictures  of 
Stalin  and  cartoons  against  the  United 
States.  Their  contents  shows  that  they 
are  part  of  the  world-wide  Communist 
movement  headed  from  Moscow.  A  day 
in  Athens  confirms  what  our  Ambassa¬ 
dors  and  high  officials  have  told  us. 


ENDING  WORLD  WAR  n— PAST  MISTAKES 

I  am  one  of  those  who  opposed  every 
step  our  Government  took  in  1939-41 
toward  war  in  the  name  of  keeping  out 
of  war.  I  urged,  not  isolation  but 
friendly  neutrality,  an  American  peace 
offensive,  with  the  hope  that  we  might 
stop  the  war  before  we  got  into  it.  We 
did  not  follow  that  course.  It  is  useless 
now  to  debate  what  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  we  had  done  so.  After  Pearl 
Harbor  I  voted  for  the  laws  that  spent 
three  hundred  and  forty-one  billions  and 
brought  wounds  and  death  to  a  million 
Americans  in  order  to  win  the  war. 
Now,  over  5  years  after  the  struggle 
began,  I  am  forced  to  this  grim  realiza¬ 
tion:  If  we  fought  the  war  for  the  ideals 
and  purposes  we  said  we  were  fighting 
for,  either  the  war  is  not  over  or  we 
lost  it.  I  prefer  to  believe  it  is  not  over. 
We  have  no  peace  treaties  with  our  main 
enemies.  We  have  no  feeling  of  secu¬ 
rity;  the  totalitarian-threat  against  our 
way  of  life  is  still  critical.  Soviet  ex¬ 
pansion,  by  infiltration  and  aggression, 
has  taken  more  territory  and  subjugated 
more  people  in  the  last  2  years,  we  are 
told,  than  either  Germany  or  Japan  con¬ 
quered  in  the  4  years  before  that. 

It  will  not  do  much  good  to  debate  now 
the  New  Deal  policy  of  appeasement  that 
is  partly  responsible  for  this.  It  was  not 
a  bipartisan  policy.  Republicans  gen¬ 
erally  opposed  it.  We  were  f6r  a  policy 
of  firmness  with  Russia.  Now  that  our 
policy  of  firmness  is  at  last  being  fol¬ 
lowed,  we  Republicans  should  back  it  up. 

>By  this  new  policy  we  seek  a  happy 
ending  of  World  War  II  without  further 
fighting. 

The  administration  made  a  lot  of  mis¬ 
takes  in  launching  this  program.  Re¬ 
publicans  should  have  been  consulted 
earlier.  Paul  Porter,  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  repudiated  public  official  in 
America,  should  not  have  headed  the 
mission  to  Greece.  The  United  Nations 
should  have  been  informed  earlier.  We 
should  never  have  been  told  that  March 
31  was  the  deadline. 

So  what?  All  of  this  is  spilled  milk — 
very  sour  spilled  milk — but  there  is  no 
use  crying  over  it.  If  this  bill  is  voted 
down  it  will  be  taken  the  world  over, 
not  as  a  vote  of  protest  against  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  past  mistakes,  but  as  a 
vote  against  the  new  policy  of  firmness 
backed  with  action  instead  of  words.  It 
will  look  like  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
Stalin,  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  in 
ourselves  and  our  way  of  life.  This  bill 
does  not  give  the  Governments  of  Greece 
or  Turkey  a  vote  of  confidence.  It  is 
their  own  lack  of  confidence  that 
prompts  their  requests. 

CONFIDENCE  IN  DEMOCRACY 

We  are  not  going  to  take  over  those 
Governments.  We  are  going  to  furnish 
a  lot  of  advice,  pressing  advice,  but  they 
will  run  themselves.  In  the  end,  suppose 
after  we  have  furnished  all  this  help, 
they  vote  into  power,  by  fair  elections, 
a  Communist  regime  controlled  from 
Moscow.  Why,  then  we  are  through. 
Democracy,  as  we  know  it,  is  through. 
We  are  told  that  just  will  not  happen, 
that  no  country  in  the  world  outside 
Russia  ever  adopted  communism  by  ma¬ 
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jority  vote.  Remember,  the  Communist 
system  involves  a  single  minority  party 
taking  over  the  government  by  revolu¬ 
tionary  means.  But  if,  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  publicity  in  this  bill,  with  the 
urge  for  feedom  we  know  is  aflame  in 
those  nations,  the  Communists  can  win 
in  a  fair  election,  we,  of  course,  are 
through. 

It  is  our  faith  that  people  who  have 
a  chance  to  be  free  will  stay  free.  We 
need  a  little  more  faith  and  confidence 
in  ourselves,  our  system.  We  need  to 
believe  in  it.  We  need  a  little  more  of 
the  missionary  zeal  the  Communists 
have.  This  is  our  chance.  I  have  such 
faith  in  the  dynamic  power  of  democ¬ 
racy  that  I  believe  we  will  save  money 
on  our  military  budget  eventually  by  a 
judicious  and  well-ordered  plan  of  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  economy 
and  the  defense  of  the  world.  I  believe 
this  will  bring  peace  nearer;  at  worst, 
it  will  make  our  defense  cheaper. 

I  am  concerned  at  the  strain  on  our 
resources,  but  if  we  act  wisely  we  will 
not  go  bankrupt.  We  need  more  faith 
in  the  terrific  productive  power  of  our 
free  land.  I  believe  that  ou-  production 
plant,  with  the  marvelous  possibilities 
of  atomic  energy  just  ahead,  is  going  to 
make  us  and  the  world  richer.  I  believe 
that  our  American  way  of  doing  things 
is  going  to  sweep  over  the  w»rld,  includ¬ 
ing  Russia,  not  by  force,  but  by  friendli¬ 
ness  ;  not  by  military  power,  but  by  spir¬ 
itual  power;  not  because  of  its  might, 
but  because  it  is  right. 

I  have  faith  in  America.  We  have  the 
kind  of  strength,  moral  and  material,  to 
assist  Greece  and  Turkey  and  a  war- 
torn  world,  right  in  our  stride,  as  we 
grow  stronger  here  at  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  has 
expired.  . 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  one  additional  minute. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  emphasize  the  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the  ap¬ 
peasement  policy  which  preceded  the 
March  12  address  by  the  President  to  the 
joint  session  of  Congress  was  not  a  bi¬ 
partisan  policy. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Amen. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Either  wise  or  wrong, 
it  was  an  administration  policy.  I  want 
to  emphasize  to  my  Republican  col¬ 
leagues  that  this  is  the  first  thing  we 
have  approximating  a  bipartisan  for¬ 
eign  policy,  jointly  arrived  at  by  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats,  originally  given 
emphasis  by  the  elections  in  November, 
but  evolving  from  that  to  the  point  to¬ 
day  where  the  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  stand  committed  to  a  discontinu¬ 
ation  of  the  appeasement  program  with 
Russia. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  agree,  and  I  hope  the 
Republicans  will  not  desert  this  new  bi¬ 
partisan  policy  of  firmness  through  ac¬ 
tion,  instead  of  appeasement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15 -minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Jarman]. 
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(Mr.  JARMAN  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  statements  just  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues  that  until  now 
we  have  had  no  bipartisan  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  I  can  but  wonder  what  a  gentle¬ 
man  named  Vandenberg  has  been  doing 
during  the  past  2  years. 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  asked  for  $50,- 
000,000  to  clear  Communists  out  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  $400,000,000  to 
withstand  their  advance  into  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  said,  “Where  are  we 
going?”  or  something  to  that  effect.  My 
comment  on  that  is,  first,  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  much  nearer  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  Communists  of  the  world 
than  is  Washington.  Secondly,  I  hope 
and  believe  there  are  a  great  many  more 
Communists  in  Russia  than  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  gentleman  also  correctly  quoted 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  not  sure  where  this  course 
will  lead.  How  can  anyone  ever  be 
sure  of  the  final  result  of  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous,  momentous  problem?  I  will 
say,  however,  that  the  burden  of  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  was  to 
the  effect  that  if  we  do  not  do  something 
we  will  most  probably  be  in  a  bad  way, 
whereas  there  is  great  hope  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?' 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio.  Then  please  may  I 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  with  my 
statement?  I  gladly  yield  to  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  On  this  matter  it  is  only 
costing  $50,000,000  to  eliminate  Commu¬ 
nists  from  this  country.  The  gentleman 
was  in  the  last  war.  Does  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman  believe  that  the  place  to  stop 
communism  is  before  it  gets  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  our  country  as  a  possible  military 
force?  '  .< 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  wish  to  thank 
him  for  his  contribution. 

Just  as  I  said  this  morning,  it  was 
much  preferable  to  fight  Hitler  in  Hit¬ 
ler’s  territory  than  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  quote  from  Px-esident 
Truman’s  message  to  the  Congress: 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  world  today  necessitates  my  ap¬ 
pearance  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  foreign  policy  and  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  of  this  country  are  involved.  *  *  * 

This  is  no  more  than  a  frank  recognition 
that  totalitarian  regimes  imposed  on  free 
peoples,  by  direct  or  indirect  aggression,  un¬ 
dermine  the  foundation  of  international 
peace  and  hence  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  *  *  * 

This  is  a  serious  course  upon  which  we 
embark.  I  would  not  recommend  it  except 
that  the  alternative  is  much  more  seri¬ 
ous.  *  *  * 

If  we  falter  in  our  leadership  we  may  en¬ 
danger  the  peace  of  the  world — and  we  shall 
surely  endanger  the  welfare  of  our  own 
Nation. 

Great  responsibilities  have  been  placed 
upon  us  by  the  swift  movement  of 
events.  *  *  * 


On  this  subject  the  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative  branches  of  the  Government  must 
work  together. 

Those,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  strong,  mo¬ 
mentous  words,  words  in  which  I  do  not 
believe  any  President  of  the  United 
States,  past,  present,  or  future,  be  he 
Democrat  or  Republican,  would  indulge 
casually,  frivolously,  or  without  mature 
consideration  of  good  reasons.  If  my 
confidence  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  justified,  or  even  if  it  is  merely 
half  justified,  certainly  those  words  pose 
a  challenge  to  statesmanship  to  us  that 
we  cannot  lightly  wave  aside.  Certainly 
those  words  place  a  responsibility  for 
statesmanship  upon  the  shoulders  of 
each  one  of  us  which  must  be  answered 
by  each  individually. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  statement  this  morning 
that  on  this  subject  it  is  a  matter  be¬ 
tween  us  and  our  God.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Chaii'man,  that  being  true,  none  of  us 
can  devote  a  moment’s  consideration  to 
answering  that  challenge  to  statesman¬ 
ship  by  falling  victim  to  any  of  the  faults 
of  human  nature  such  as  pride  of  au¬ 
thorship,  jealousy,  publicity,  or  politics;- 
nor  will  we  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
each  Member  of  this  House  must  and 
will  decide  this  question  for  himself  with 
one  idea,  and  one  alone  in  mind,  that  is, 
a  patriotic  consideration  of  what  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  we  all 
love.  Yes;  standing  out  over  any  petty 
considerations  such  as  those  to  which  I 
have  referred  must  be  that  patriotic  love 
of  country.  It  must  stand  out  just  as 
Mount  Suribachi  on  which  those  mag¬ 
nificent  marines,  incredibly  it  seemed  to 
me  as  I  stood  on  the  spot  and  looked 
down  that  steep,  rocky  grade,  raised  Old 
Glory,  stands  out  over  the  little  island 
of  Iwo  Jima  and  looks  down  on  every 
acre  of  it,  including  the  graves  of  more 
than  4,000  American  soldiers  in  the 
cemeteries  on  the  right  and  on  the  left. 
Out  of  that  strong  language  there  nat¬ 
urally  gi’ew  this  bill  which  could  well  be 
termed  “a  bill  to  aid  Greece  and  Tui'key 
maintain  their  independence,  prevent 
domination  of  those  countries  by  com¬ 
munism,  and  contribute  to  permanent 
peace.” 

This  merely  faces  up  to  what  I  believe 
is  probably  the  great  responsibility  of 
our  age — the  pi’evention  of  communistic 
domination  of  the  world.  We  are  quite 
willing  to  have  Russia  maintain  the  form 
of  government  she  wishes  in  her  own 
country.  We  not  only  do  not  wish  her  to 
try  to  inflict  that  form  of  government  on 
us  but  we  do  not  wish  her  to  succeed  in 
inflicting  it  on  the  rest  of  the  world, 
leaving  us  standing  out  isolated  and 
alone  as  Suribachi  stands  out  on  Iwo 
Jima. 

A  most  unfortunate  situation  con¬ 
fronts  Greece  as  was  so  ably  explained  in 
detail  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Courtney]  and  I 
shall  not  repeat  but  try  to  briefly  supple¬ 
ment  it.  Before  doing  so,  my  mind  re¬ 
verts  to  the  thrilling  headlines  we  read 
each  morning  during  the  dark  days  of 
1940.  How  greedily  we  read  each  word 
which  told  of  the  magnificent  feat  of 
those  brave  little  Greek  soldiers  as  they 
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stood  their  ground  against  Mussolini’s 
legions,  Mussolini  havihg  decided, 
against  the  advice  of  his  senior  partner, 
to  conquer  them  without  assistance. 
Nof  only  did  they  stand  their  ground  but 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  either  in  the 
United  States,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  or  in 
Germany  that  could  the  issue  have  been 
resolved  entirely  between  these  countries, 
valiant  little  Greece  would  have  defeated 
a  much  larger  neighbor.  Consequently, 
it  became  necessary  for  Hitler’s  hordes  to 
flow  down  and  literally  engulf  the  Greek 
Army.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  had 
sufficiently  retarded  his  advance  to  save 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  at  least 
thousands  of  which  were  those  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Do  not  we,  does  not  the  world,  owe 
this  noble  little  country  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude? 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Greece 
would  have  long  since  collapsed  but  for 
the  hope  engendered  in  the  breasts  of 
her  brave  people  by  this  legislation. 
There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  informed  man  that 
should  this  legislation  by  any  chance 
fail  of  passage  she  would  collapse — cer¬ 
tainly  within  2  weeks.  It  is  not  civil 
war  either  but  an  attempted  Communist 
revolution.  It  is  simply  a  pax’t  of  the 
same  Balkan  pattern  which  has  been  in 
progress  since  VE-day,  a  pattern  which 
I  think  a  great  Englishman  foresaw 
when  he  insisted  on  an  attack,  when  he 
repeatedly  insisted  on  an  attack,  on  the 
soft  under  belly  of  Europe  at  a  time 
when  you  will  remember  Marshal  Stalin 
was  insisting  with  even  more  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  creation  of  a  second  front 
by  an  attack  from  across  the  channel. 
Everyone  must  realize  now  that  what 
Churchill  mainly  had  in  mind  was  the 
desire  that  Allied  armies  be  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans  when  the  war  ended,  instead  of  what 
happened.  It  was  a  mistake,  but  both 
individuals  and  countries  frequently 
make  them,  particularly  during  war,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  head  and  not  of  the 
heart. 

As  to  the  situation  in  Turkey,  that  was 
well  illustrated  by  an  article  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  Sunday’s  Washington  Post, 
referring  to  the  capture  of  a  Bulgarian 
soldier  down  near  the  comer  where 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  join.  He 
was  carried  to  a  commissioner  for  ques¬ 
tioning  who  happened  to  be  of  Bulgarian 
descent  and  who  happened  to  recognize 
that  his  pronunciation  was  not  Bulgar¬ 
ian.  Soon  the  prisoner  confessed  that 
he  was  a  Russian  lieutenant  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  department  and  that  Marshal 
Zhukov  had  instructed  his  organization 
to  get  plans  of  all  the  roads  in  Turkey 
and  how  many  divisions  each  could 
handle.  He  had  a  map  in  his  pocket  of 
all  the  installations  in  that  whole  area. 
Two  days  later  he  was  exchanged  for  one 
of  the  Turkish  spies  the  Bulgars  had 
captured.  The  high  coma  and  of  Turkey 
was  not  disturbed  about  that  because 
they  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
whole  thing  was  planned,  the  capture, 
his  confession,  the  map,  and  everything, 
just  a  part  of  the  war  of  nerves  with 
which  Turkey  has  been  afflicted  and  will 
continue  to  be  afflicted  indefinitely. 

Turkey  cannot  continue  to  maintain 
the  tremendous  ai'my  it  feels  is  necessary 
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to  combat  this  war  of  nerves  and  the 
threat  against  her,  and  also  maintain 
its  economy.  If  her  people  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  assistance,  they  will  naturally  be¬ 
come  discouraged  and  the  danger  will 
soon  be  as  great  in  Turkey  as  it  is  now 
in  Greece. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  me  to  hear  this 
program  referred  to  as  intervention, 
when,  as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
well  said,  every  single  thing  proposed  to 
be  done  in  this  bill  has  been  definitely 
requested  by  the  governments  them¬ 
selves. 

Furthermore,  the  report  makes  it  quite 
plain  that  we  have  no  desire  to  intervene 
in  the  local  governments  of  the  countries 
concerned.  We  want  them,  as  long  as 
they  believe  in  democracy,  to  have  what¬ 
ever  particular  form  of  government  they 
wish,  just  as  we  do  not  wish  Russia  tell¬ 
ing  us  or  the  world  what  kind  we  or  it 
should  have. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  generally  understood 
that  civilization  very  probably  cannot 
withstand  the  shock  and  the  destruction 
of  another  war.  Our  main  hope  against 
another  war  is,  of  course,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization  which  can,  must,  and 
I  believe  will,  succeed.  It  is  equally  ri¬ 
diculous  to  me  to  refer  to  bypassing  the 
United  Nations  with  this  legislation. 
The  United  Nations  as  such  has  no  funds. 
As  was  said,  the  Social  and  Economic 
Council  merely  recommends.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
visory  council  which  recommends  social 
and  economic  action  to  the  countries  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  has  just  completed  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  has  made  no  loan,  makes 
long-term  self -liquidating  loans.  The 
Advisory  Commission  for  Europe  is  only 
in  its  early  stages  of  organization. 
Hence!  had  Greece  requested  this  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  United  Nations  instead  of 
from  us,  the  only  result  would  have  been, 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  veto,  great  delay, 
because  it  would  have  been  necessary  for 
the  United  Nations  to  refer  the  request 
to  us,  since  we  are  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  in  position  to  grant  the  relief  at 
this  particular  time. 

Furthermore,  as  has  also  been  said, 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  Greece  and 
suggested  that  Greece  request  aid  of  us. 
However,  to  make  the  assurance  doubly 
sure,  an  amendment  stipulates  that 
either  the  General  Assembly  or.  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  of  the  United  Nations  may 
order  the  discontinuation  of  our  efforts 
under  this  legislation  at  any  time,  and 
by  it  we  waive  the  veto  in  advance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
angle  of  that  United  Nations  proposition 
is,  if  we  are  correct  in  the  belief  that 
this  is  the  only  hope  for  peace,  how  fool¬ 
ish  would  it  be  to  load  it  down  with  mat¬ 
ters  which  it  cannot  take  care  of;  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  not  its  functions.  It  is 
performing  its  function  right  now  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  Greece.  When 
that  trouble  occurred,  that  threat,  Greece 
requested  the  United  Nations  to  send  a 
commission  over  there,  and  they  have 
done  so,  but  as  far  as  authorizing  or 


contributing  $400,000,000,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  simply  has  no  funds  at  this  time 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  easiest  way  we 
could  kill  it  would  be  for  this  Congress  to 
unilaterally  pass  legislation  to  try  to  have 
it  take  over  a  burden  which  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  it  to  accomplish. 

Certainly,  my  friends,  if  we  believe  in 
peace — and  I  know  we  all  do — and  if  we 
agree  that  either  the  United  Nations  or 
something  like  it  must  succeed  if  civil¬ 
ization  is  to  survive — and  I  think  most  of 
us  do — certainly  I  beg  of  you  let  us  not 
take  the  chance  of  crippling,  if  not  kill¬ 
ing,  the  only  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only 
is  it  hoped  that  this  communistic  pene¬ 
tration  will  immediately  stop,  thereby 
removing  the  threat  to  the  Middle  and 
the  Far  East  and  the  indirect  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  but  it  is  equally 
sincerely  hoped  that  passage  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  will  have  a  most  salutary  general 
effect  on  Stalin  and  Russia  as  well  as  on 
the  peoples  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  who  believe  in  democracy,  and 
that  it  will  encourage  those  people  to 
continue  or  commence  their  fight  for 
freedom.  Not  only  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  am  impelled  to  hope  that  it  will  also 
have  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  people 
of  our  own  country  who  are  performing- 
the  tremendous  disservice  to  our  country 
and  the  world  of  so  greatly  encouraging 
the  spread  of  communism.  To  my  mind, 
they  are  more  dangerous  to  the  future  of 
this  country,  on  which  the  peace  of  the 
world  depends,  than  paid  agents  and  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  foreign  ideology.  I  hope, 
incredible  though  it  be  to  believe,  that 
many  of  them  are  unaware  of  the  result 
of  their  activity,  and  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  will  cause  them  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen,  just  as,  I  repeat,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Member  of  this  House  in  meeting 
the  challenge  to  statesmanship  to  which 
I  referred  in  the  beginning  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Was  the  gentleman 
present  when  Mr.  Inman,  guest  pro¬ 
fessor  of  international  relations,  Ohio  * 
Wesleyan  University,  testified? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Unfortunately  I  was 
in  Alabama  during  1  day  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  and  Mr.  Inman  appeared  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  he  thinks  of  this  statement  of 
Mr.  Inman: 

Every  man  who  travels  outside  the  United 
States  today  knows  that  people  everywhere — 
even  in  Canada,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Holland  and  England — talk  of  fear  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dominance.  The  other  great  fear  is  of 
communism.  The  way  to  throw  the  weight 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  on  the 
side  of  Russia  is  to  follow  the  President’s 
plan  to  start  arranging  the  affairs  of  other 
nations  for  them. 

What  is  the  gentleman’s  thought  about 
that? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  answer  that  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  President  positively  has  no 
such  plan. 

Mr.  FULTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  wish  to  compliment  him  on  the 
statement  that  this  is  America’s  job. 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Vursell]. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President’s  proposal  in  this  bill  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  foreign  policy  to  the  point  where 
we  are  committed  to  defend  by  force,  if 
necessary,  any  nation  in  the  world“with 
our  men,  money,  and  munitions  whose 
governments  are  threatened  or  about  to 
be  overthrown  by  aggressor  nations,  is  a 
commitment  our  American  people  do  not 
approve  if  they  understood  it.  It  is  a 
commitment  wc  should  not  make,  we 
cannot  keep,  and  in  attempting  to  keep 
it,  may  destroy  the  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  solvency  of  this  Nation. 

The  President’s  proposal  to  expend 
$400,000,000  to  send  money  and  men  into 
Greece  and  Turkey,  is  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  step  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  been  asked  to  take  since  we  became 
a  nation  following  the  Revolutionary 
War.  It  may  far  exceed  in  importance 
our  entry  into  the  two  world  wars.  In 
each  of  these  wars  we  had  allies.  Now 
we  are  branching  out  on  our  own  on  to 
the  unchartered  fields  of  the  world.  Let 
no  one  be  deceived.  This  is  a  world  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  world  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  use  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  and  might  of  the  Nation 
around  the  world  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  through 
the  sacrifice  of  her  people  on  the  home 
front,  and  our  young  manhood  on  the 
battle  fronts  of  the  world  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asked  by  this 
legislation  to  wrap  up  a  $400,000,000  dip¬ 
lomatic  atomic  bomb,  so  to  speak,  and 
place  it,  with  the  detonating  mechanism 
all  set  for  explosion,  on  the  very  doorstep 
of  the  satellite  nations  of  Soviet  Russia. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  to  quit  dreaming  and 
idealizing,  and  seriously  face  what  we 
are  doing  here  today,  and  its  effect  on 
the  people  of  America  and  the  world,  the 
moment  is  upon  us.  We  should  con¬ 
sider  legislation  as  realists  and  not  as 
theorists  or  idealists.  We  all  endorse  the 
idea  of  stopping  communism.  But  as 
realists,  can  we  endorse  this  proposal  as 
the  proper  approach? 

Let  us  strip  away  the  wishful  thinking 
and  look  at  this  legislation  in  the  light 
of  what  it  may  mean,  rather  than  what 
we  hope  it  means.  More  than  half  of 
the  $400,000,000  is  admittedly  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  are 
told  that  the  purpose  of  this  loan  is  to 
“stop  communism,”  which  is  the  political 
ideology  of  Soviet  Russia.  All  of  us  de¬ 
test  the  reprehensible  record  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  and  all  of  us  are  op¬ 
posed  to  its  ideology  of  communism.  If 
by  voting  for  this  appropriation  of  $400,- 
000,000  we  could  stop  communism  even 
in  the  Middle  East  we  would  support  it, 
but  tied  in  with  this  initial  step  is  a  world 
commitment  1,000  times  more  dangerous 
than  the  millions  involved. 

Certainly  no  one  can  seriously  believe 
or  contend  that  what  military  aid  we 
propose  to  render  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
will  put  those  countries  in  a  condition 
that  would  prevent  Russia  from  over¬ 
running  the  Middle  East  within  a  matter 
of  a  few  days  if  she  desires  to  move  in. 
What  we  are  beginning,  in  fact,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  military  beachhead  in 
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Greece  and  Turkey  which  commits  us  to 
pour  all  of  the  men,  munitions  of  war, 
and  military  might  into  that  sector  of 
Europe  and,  if  necessar, ,  to  defend  over 
3,000  miles  away  this  military  beach¬ 
head  if  Russia  now  or  later  decides  to 
move  into  the  Middle  East.  These  are 
the  things  the  American  people  do  not 
know  are  wrapped  up  in  this  legislation. 
If  we  are  challenged  we  shall  certainly 
have  to  do  this  or  be  humiliated  before 
the  world. 

If  this  legislation  passes  this  House, 
it  having  already  been  given  the  sena¬ 
torial  green  light,  the  die  *'s  cast,  our 
diplomatic  challenge  will  have  been  sent 
to  the  Middle  East.  Stalin  and  Soviet 
Russia  can  react  in  one  or  two  ways. 
They  can  cry  out  against  our  actions 
through  the  press — try  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  Russian  people  that  we  are 
an  imperialist  nation  and  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  are  in  danger  of  being 
attacked. 

This  move  gives  them  the  benefit  of 
the  opportunity  of  using  such  propa¬ 
ganda  which  doubtless  will  tend  to  solid¬ 
ify  the  Russian  people  in  believing  that 
we  are,  in  fact,  their  enemies,  which,  of 
course,  is  false. 

The  second  way  they  can  react  is  to 
act  physically,  through  their  Balkan 
satellite  nations,  and  authorize  Balkan 
Communist  forces  to  agitate  and  start  a 
Balkan  war.  In  other  words,  Russia  can 
have  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia 
start  the  fight  and  set  back  and  wait  to 
see  how  things  proceed.  If  we  enact 
this  legislation,  we  would  have  to  rush 
our  men  and  military  forces  into  the 
third  world  war,  which  would  start  as 
a  side  show  with  the  Balkan  countries. 
When  we  move  in  backing  Greece  and 
Turkey,  then  Russia  can,  and  doubtless 
will,  back  the  Balkan  countries.  Then 
we  are  on  our  way  with  the  third  wozdd 
war. 

Certainly  the  Members  of  this  House 
must  deal  and  think  in  realities.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  American  people  ought  to 
know  what  may  likely  happen  if  this  leg¬ 
islation  is  passed.  They  will  have  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  billions  that  this  program  will 
cost,  even  if  it  does  not  provoke  war. 
They  will  have  to  furnish  the  millions 
of  young  men  to  fight  and  die  through¬ 
out  the  world  if  it  hastens  the  third 
world  war. 

They  will  have  to  submit  to  regimenta¬ 
tion  and  controls  far  greater  than  we  ex¬ 
perienced  in  World  War  II.  In  consider¬ 
ing  this  legislation  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  realize  that  all  of  these 
things  may  happen  and  many  more.  We 
must  visualize  our  economy  geared  to  all- 
out  production  for  war.  We  must  visu¬ 
alize  the  serious  possibility  of  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  draft  boards  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  young  men  filtering  through 
these  boards  on  their  way  again  into  the 
maelstrom  of  destruction  of  life  and 
property  throughout  the  world. 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  these 
things  that  may  happen.  Let  us  count 
the  cost  before  we  take  such  a  fatal  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  move  starts 
World  War  III  now  or  later  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans;  in  order  to  support  Greece  and 
Turkey  we  must  protect  the  British  life 
line  of  World  War  II.  We  must  protect 
our  flanks  through  the  Gibraltar 


Straits — the  Straits  of  Sicily — and  the  es¬ 
cape  route  through  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  In  South 
America  there  are  strong  communistic 
party  organizations  in  most  of  the  Re¬ 
publics  which  may  need  our  attention. 

If  the  World  War  ni  comes  we  must 
expend  money,  men,  and  munitions  to 
aid  the  noncommunistic  forces  of  South 
America  to  make  sure  we  are  not  attacked 
from  that  quarter.  . 

Then  we  must  defend  and  supply  the 
vast  Pacific  from  the  Aleutians  to  the 
Philippines  and  Korea,  around  Guam  and 
back  to  the  outposts  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  our  mili¬ 
tary  forces  are  now  at  a  rather  low  ebb; 
yes,  we  know  the  millions  of  men  and  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  will  be  required  to 
meet  this  task  if  it  comes.  These  are 
some  of  the  realities  that  we  are  facing 
in  considering  this  legislation.  We  had 
better  face  them  now  than  to  indulge  in 
theoretical  dreams  and  wishful  thinking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  comparison  the  Rus¬ 
sian  dictatorial  government  instead  of 
demobilizing  their  forces  in  the  interest 
of  the  peacetime  economy  of  their  coun¬ 
try  have  continued  the  biggest  army  in 
the  world  today.  They  have  appropriated 
$12,600,000,000  for  their  over-all  military 
budget.  With  their  slave  labor  by  the 
millions;  with  the  low  wages  they  pay 
their  workers  and  the  long  hours  they 
drive  them  to  their  task,  you  can  begin 
to  realize  how  much  war  production  and 
how  much  force  these  dictators  can 
muster  if  they  so  desire.  They  have  all  of 
the  17  strategic  raw  materials  for  war 
contained  ih  their  land  which  is  also  se¬ 
rious  to  contemplate  when  we  think  that 
the  United  States  is  sufficient  in  less  than 
half  of  these  17  strategic  raw  materials 
of  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  Russia  is 
the  largest  gold-producing  nation  in  the 
world.  While  the  administration  pro¬ 
poses  to  try  to  stop  communism  in  the 
Balkans  and  in  Europe,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  representing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  past  number  of  years  has 
been  purchasing  gold  from  Russia  and 
from  all  nations  at  $35  a  fine  ounce. 
About  the  time  in  1933  when  President 
Roosevelt  recognized  Communist  Russia 
the  Congress  passed  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  raising  the  price  of  gold  from  $20  to 
$35  a  fine  ounce.  In  other  words  we  are 
still  paying  Russia  in  American  dollars 
$35  a  fine  ounce  for  gold  that  it  costs 
Russia  $9  a  fine  ounce  to  produce. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  where  the 
President  said  recently  that  we  must 
curb  the  power  of  the  Communists  in 
America,  while  at  the  same  time  their  ac¬ 
tivities  here  are  being  financed  by  the 
$26-a-fine-cunce  profit  we  pay  Russia  for 
its  gold  which  we  hoard  in  the  ground 
down  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Russia  with  $9  gold  can  buy  strategic 
raw  materials  in  the  world  markets  which 
gives  her  a  greater  advantage  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  this  administration 
which  proposes  to  make  war  on  her  ide¬ 
ology  of  government  is,  in  fact,  helping 
to  finance  the  Russian  Government  to 
extend  its  power  throughout  the  world. 
Our  Government  helped  to  finance  Japan 
in  the  same  way  and  in  other  ways  with 
our  scrap  iron,  oil,  and  machinery  prior 


to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  shot  this  metal 
back  at  our  troops  in  the  war. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  not  go  ro 
war  with  Russia  if  that  is  the  one  means 
for  the  salvation  of  America,  and  the 
freedom  of  men  throughout  the  world. 

I  do  not  say  that  Americans  who  fought 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  in  the 
name  of  freedom  would  not  fight  World 
War  HI  as  well  for  the  same  cause. 

But  I  say,  before  we  take  a  step  inviting 
World  War  III  let  our  people  from  Maine 
to  California  and  Washington  to  Florida 
know  all  the  facts.  Let  them  know  that 
war  can  come  from  this  move  instead 
of  being  told  that  this  move  is  the  one 
way  to  prevent  war. 

Let  the  people  of  America  know  with 
emphasis  that  five-eighths  of  this  $400,- 
000,000  is  earmarked  for  military  aid, 
rather  than  for  relief  of  starving  women 
and  children. 

Let  them  realize  that  this  is  a  parallel 
step  in  1947  to  the  “all  aid  to  the  Allies 
short  of  war”  that  led  to  lend-lease  and 
the  full-scale  war  of  1941-45. 

Look  at  this  Greek-Turkish  loan  from 
still  another  angle. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia, 
presented  a  tabulation  recently  showing 
commitments  of  $15,800,000,000  for  for¬ 
eign  loans  and  other  aid,  present  or  set 
for  the  immediate  future. 

We  have  50,000,000  men  and  women  in 
jobs  in  the  United  States  outside  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  armed  forces.  This 
cumulative  and  aggregate  commitment 
of  15.8  billions  of  American  tax  dollars 
to  help  the  rest  of  the  world  means  $316 
for  each  and  every  one  of  these.50,000,000 
job  holders. 

Yet  the  national  debt  share  of  each  of 
these  job  holders  is  already  something 
like  $6,000,  on  a  basis  of  one  job  for  every 
three  adults  of  our  population. 

Have  you  who  want  to  vote  this  Greek- 
Turkish  loan  told  your  constituents  of 
this? 

Have  you  analyzed  for  your  con¬ 
stituents  the  figures  which  will  show  that 
the  whple  cost  of  military,  air  and  naval 
preparedness  to  guarantee  American  se¬ 
curity  and  American  defense  against  the 
actions  of  aggressors  for  a  generation  is 
less  than  what  we  have  poured  out  and 
propose  to  pour  out  in  foreign  largess? 

If  we  want  to  fight  communism,  first 
clear  out  the  Communist  fifth  column 
within  our  own  borders.  Clea  them  out 
of  Government  jobs,  out  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  labor  unions,  and  out  of  our 
schools  and  colleges. 

If  we  want  to  protect  the  peace  of  the 
world,  let  us  start  with  hemisphere  unity, 
help  the  governments  of  the  Central  and 
South  American  Republics  clear  out  the 
Communists  which  would  give  Russian 
totalitarianism  a  permanent  foothold  in 
the  Americas. 

We  need  to  invoke  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  to  apply  to  communism  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  if  we  would  keep 
the  republics  of  that  hemisphere  as  the 
habitat  of  free  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  studying  this 
proposition  for  weeks  I  have  come  to  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  proposed  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  State  Department  -is 
dangerous  and  wrong.  I  am  so  sure  that 
there  is  another  and  a  better  way  that 
should  be  tried  first,  before  we  take  this 
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momentous  step  that  my  conscience  will 
not  permit  me  to  commit  the  American 
people  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  to  take 
this  step. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  now  know  that 
their  first  move  should  have  been  to  take 
this  matter  to  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization  with  all  the  force  and  power 
of  the  American  and  British  forces  and 
other  peace-loving  nations  belonging  to 
that  organization. 

They  try  to  excuse  themselves  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  United  Nations  does  not 
have  the  power;  they  do  not  know  this 
to  be  a  fact.  They  have  not  given  the 
United  Nations  a  chance.  The  feeble 
Government  of  Iran  galled  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  demand  that  Rus¬ 
sia  take  her  military  forces  out  of  that 
country  many  months  ago.  She 
promptly  took  them  out  upon  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

I  have  advocated  for  over  a  year  that 
our  Government  with  Britain  and  other 
peace-loving  governments  should  amend 
the  United  Nations  Charter  taking  away 
the  veto  power  of  Russia  or  any  other 
nation;  establish  armament  quotas  and 
provide  for  inspection  of  all  war  ma¬ 
terials  including  minerals  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  atomic  bombs  from  the  mines 
through  the  laboratories  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  plants.  It  is  not  toq  late  to  make 
such  a  move  in  conjunction  with  the 
move  I  have  suggested  of  taking  the 
Greek-Turkish  matter  to  thellnited  Na¬ 
tions.  I  know  of  no  other  way  where 
we  can  so  effectively  call  the  bluff  of 
Russia  and  put  her  on  notice  before  the 
world  as  an  aggressor  than  to  follow 
such  a  course.  If  we  should  follow  such 
a  course  then  the  people  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia  and  most  of  the  satellite 
nations  of  Russia,  including  the  liberty- 
loving  people  of  France,  Italy,  and  all 
nations  could  look  with  hope  to  the 
United  Nations  for  deliverance  from 
their  present  bondage  and  in  the  hope 
of  perpetual  world  peace.  I  think  such 
a  course  would  be  a  thousand  times  more 
effective  against  the  spread  of  commun¬ 
ism  in  Europe  and  the  world  than  the 
dangerous  proposal  to  establish  a  mili¬ 
tary  beachhead  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  will  say  that  the  United  Nations  does 
not  have  the  finances.  This  Government 
can  authorize  through  the  Congress  that 
$100,000,000,  or  more,  be  paid  over  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization  to  be  used 
at  once  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Greece  and  Turkey  to  bolster 
up  their  economy.  In  fact,  everything 
and  more  that  the  President’s  proposal 
contends  for,  can  be  effected  as  promptly 
and  with  greater  force  and  power  if  di¬ 
rected  through  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization.  This  bill  should  be  amended 
providing  for  an  approach  to  the  problem 
along  this  line.  I  believe  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  this  Nation  and  to 
serve  world  peace  that  will  ever  come  to 
this  Congress.  I  believe  that  such  a  move 
can  be  approved  in  this  House  which  will 
prevent  the  financial  destruction  of  this 
country.  If  we  cannot  so  amend  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  we  should  vote  to  re¬ 
commit  the  bill  to  the  committee  for  fur¬ 
ther  study. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  financed 
a  war  that  cost  us  over  $300,000,000,000 
plus  the  lives  of  300,000  men,  with  a  mil¬ 
lion  more  wounded.  It  will  require  three 
hundred  billion  or  more  for  compensation 
for  the  soldiers  of  this  war  before  we  have 
discharged  the  commitments  now  writ¬ 
ten  into  law  for  their  relief.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  committed  to  $15,000,000,000 
more  in  loans  and  immediate  relief.  Our 
debt  now  stands  at  $260,000,000,000.  Can 
any  one  believe  that  the  United  States 
Government,  in  justice  to  its  own  people 
can  afford  to  embark  on  this  expanded 
world  policy  that  will  call  for  billions  upon 
billions  more?  Stalin  is  waiting  for  time 
and  is  predicting  that  a  depression  will 
come  in  America  that  will  wreck  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  financially.  Doubtless  he  is 
planning  that  when  this  .time  comes,  his 
fellow  travelers  and  Communists  in  this 
country  with  the  power  of  Russia  can  de¬ 
stroy  this  Government.  If  we  pass  the 
administration’s  proposal  he  can  begin  to 
bleed  us  white  financially  by  encouraging 
his  satellite  nations  to  start  a  war  with 
Greece  and  Turkey  which  we  will  have  to 
defend.  He  can  threaten  other  nations 
and  under  the  President’s  policy  we  would 
have  to  move  in  to  protect  them. 

This  proposed  expansion  of  world  pol¬ 
icy  may  well  be  a  trap  which  will  work 
swiftly  and  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Russian  Government  by  bringing  about 
the  destruction  of  our  own  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  through  financial  bankruptcy. 
It  is  too  great  a  gamble  to  take  until  we 
try  out  the  handling  of  this  matter 
through  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mistakes  of  our 
leadership  and  State  Department  at 
Teheran  in  violation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  by  our  own  leaders 
in  the  partition  of  Poland,  our  ally,  with¬ 
out  her  knowledge  and  consent,  by  secret 
agreements  add  to  our  difficulties  in 
Europe  today. 

The  mistakes  and  secret  agreements  of 
the  State  Department  and  our  own  lead¬ 
ers  giving  great  concessions  to  Russia  in 
Manchuria,  giving  equal  power  with  us 
in  Korea,  giving  her  the  Kurile  Islands, 
makes  Russia  threat  to  the  Philippines 
and  to  our  attempt  to  establish  democ¬ 
racy  in  Korea  and  Japan.  It  will  cost  us 
over  $1,000,000,000  by  compelling  us  to 
stay  in  Japan  and  Korea  for  years.  It 
was  a  colossal  blunder  which  gave  Russia 
the  power  to  threaten  us  from  a  military 
standpoint  in  the  future  never  dreamed 
of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  past  mistakes  of 
the  State  Department  and  our  leaders  at 
Yalta  in  agreements  affecting  further 
mistakes  made  at  the  Potsdam  Confer-, 
ence  which  have  prevented  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  four  powers  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  in  Germany,  will  cost  billions  of 
dollars  and  may  defeat  the  whole  purpose 
of  European  peace  under  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter. 

Now  they  ask  us  to  go  on  our  own  and 
make  this  world-wide  move,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  will  compound  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  past  and  may  well  wreck  the 
United  States  Government  financially. 

I  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  helping  save 
the  face  of  the  State  Department  or  of 
the  bipartisan  leaders  of  both  parties  who 
apparently  have  entered  into  a  combina¬ 
tion  to  drive  through  the  Greek-Turkish 
loan,  and  expanding  our  foreign  policy. 


How  can  we  have  faith  in  view  of  the 
State  Department’s  constant  mistakes  on 
foreign  policy  that  they  are  right  now? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  all-important  aim 
of  this  Congress  is  to  prevent  World  War 
III.  To  do  this  we  must  cast  aside  the  ■* 
old  war-breeding  policy  of  having  each 
nation  arrogate  to  itself  the  right  to  de¬ 
cide  whaf  it  will  do  to  or  in  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  instead  begin  to  use  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  United  Nations. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  Biblical  admo¬ 
nition,  “They  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword”?  America  should 
not  take  unilateral  action.  Whatever 
action  needed  to  be  taken  should  be 
taken  through  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  not  too  late  to  correct 
our  course  and  start  putting  the  pressure 
on  Russia  through  the  United  forces  of 
the  liberty-loving  people  who  formed  the 
United  Nations  Organization  to  meet  just 
such  emergencies  as  we  are  facing  in  the 
Greek-Turkish  matter. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
14  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Klein]. 

(Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill  in  its  present  form.  I  hope  that 
when  amendments  are  being  offered  that 
certain  of  those  amendments  will  be 
adopted  by  this  committee,  which  will 
make  it  a  better  bill  and  one  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  for  military  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  involves  one  of  the 
most  significant  policy  questions  ever  to 
face  the  American  Congress.  It  is  ur¬ 
gent  that  the  American  people  under¬ 
stand  the  issues  involved  in  this  bill; 
the  policy  to  which  it  commits  us;  the 
people  it  commits  us  to  support;  the  in¬ 
terests  which  are  behind  this  bill  and 
the  methods  they  are  using  to  put  it 
across;  and  the  consequences  for  this 
country  and  the  world  of  such  a  policy. 

Let  me  quote  from  Walter  Lippmann 
in  his  column  of  April  22; 

This  is  not  a  bill  tq  establish  democracy 
in  Greece  and  Turkeyr  It  is  only  inciden¬ 
tally  a  bill  to  bring  relief  to  the  victims  of 
war.  It  is  a  bill  which  establishes  the  United 
States  as  a  power  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  Government  is  now  considering 
a  policy  o'  unlimited  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  intervention  which  re¬ 
pudiates  our  solemn  pledge  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Charter  to  “respect  the  right  of 
all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  under  which  they  will  live.” 

Under  this  policy  we  commit  ourselves 
to  support  reactionary  forces  through¬ 
out  the  world,  to  support  the  residue  of 
the  very  forces  against  which  we  ex¬ 
pended  billions  of  dollars  and  300,000 
American  lives  in  World  War  II. 

We  are  told  Greece  is  a  democracy 
because  they  held  an  election  attended 
by  United  States  observers.  However, 
the  left  was  not  allowed  to  campaign 
and  had  no  ticket.  Neither  the  left  nor 
the  center  is  represented  in  the  present 
Greek  Parliament.  The  present  Greek 
Government  includes  collaborators  with 
the  Nazis  and  the  Greek  Army  has  been 
recruited  from  prewar  royalists  and 
quisling  forces  formed  by  the  Germans. 

The  Government  is  using  the  same  police 
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force  which  served  the  Metaxas  dictator¬ 
ship  and  the  Germans. 

We  say  we  are  supporting  the  forces 
of  democracy  in  Greece  against  “leftist 
bands.”  But  who  are  these  leftist 
bands  against  whom  we  propose  to  throw 
the  full  economic  and  perhaps  military 
might  of  the  United  States?  Let  me 
quote  to  you  from  the  report  of  the  New 
York  Times’  distinguished  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  Raymond  Daniell,  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  April  20, 
1947: 

A  year  ago  leftist  bands  had  dwindled  to 
an  insignificant  size,  but  they  have  been 
growing  steadily  until  they  have  almost  dou¬ 
bled.  This  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  power 
of  Communist  persuasion,  nor  is  it  the  result, 
as  Government  spokesmen  often  argue,  of 
terrorist  tactics  on  the  part  of  leftists  alone. 
The  truth  is  that  large  number  of  villagers 
have  been  forced  to  seek  sanctuary  with  these 
bands  because  Government  troops  and  gen¬ 
darmes,  including  members  of  the  security 
police  created  by  the  Germans  to  fight  the 
resistance,  themselves  have  created  such  a 
reign  of  terror  in  the  provinces  that  for  a 
good  many  it  seemed  the  best  chance  of  sur¬ 
vival  was  union  with  the  bands.  • 

If  there  were  a  truly  democratic  form 
of  government  in  Greece,  I  would  be  one 
of  the  first  to  come  to  its  support.  But 
as  I  have  indicated,  I  am  opposed  to 
using  our  money,  our  military  equip¬ 
ment,  and  eventually  our  young  Amer¬ 
ican  manhood,  to  maintain  in  power  a 
reactionary  government  such  as  now 
exists  there. 

But  of  course  the  support  of  Greek 
reaction  against  these  humble  Greek  vil¬ 
lagers  is  merely  a  starting  point.  As 
Lippmann  pointed  out  on  April  8: 

Greece  is  only  a  pinpoint  in  the  Truman 
global  policy. 

A  policy  of  this  kind  is  bound  to  fail — 

Lippmann  continues — 
because  it  commits  us  to  an  alliance  with 
the  most  reactionary  forces  in  the  world. 
♦  *  *  If  we  conduct  the  Truman  policy 

on  the  principle  that  whoever  is  most  ve¬ 
hemently  against  the  Soviets  is  our  friend 
and  ally,  we  shall  separate  ourselves  from  the 
masses  of  the  people  everywhere. 

You  have  undoubtedly  heard  that  in  a 
recent  poll  63  percent  of  the  American 
people  felt  that  the  problem  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
UN,  while  only  23  percent  were  opposed, 
14  percent  had  no  opinion.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  hear  it  again.  I  mention  it 
here  now,  because  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  take  our  discussion  out  of  the  realm 
of  politics  and  bring  it  down  to  earth. 
We  can  do  that  best  by  quoting  facts. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  were  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  British  would  with¬ 
draw  their  troops  and  Communism  would 
take  over  in  Greece  and  Turkey  if  we  did 
not  vote  this  program  before  March  31. 
It  is  now  May  6  and  the  British  still 
tramp  the  streets  of  Athens  and  no 
pitched  battles  rage  on  the  Turkish 
frontiers. 

,It  is  a  fact  that  we  were  assured  that 
this  measure  would  strengthen  democ¬ 
racy.  Yet,  the  day  after  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  the  monarchist  government  of 
the  King  of  Greece  swooped  down  on 
hundreds  of  moderate  democrats  in 
Athens  and  trundled  them  off.  As  if  by 
signal — instead  of  the  emergence  of  a 
democratic  regime — the  King  of  Greece 


watched  benignly  while  monarchist 
bands  murdered  21  men  in  cold  blood 
held  under  his  protection,  in  the  royal 
jail — and  then  complimented  the  mur¬ 
derers. 

No  sooner  were  our  great  Turkish  al¬ 
lies  assured  of  the  strengthening  of 
democracy  in  their  country  through  our 
aid  to  their  army,  then  they  banned  11 
newspapers. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  where  .they 
exist,  the  collaborators,  the  right  wing 
terrorists,  the  reactionaries,  danced  with 
glee  and  felt  that  their  day  had  dawned 
again. 

These  are  the  facts  as  to  how  we  have 
strengthened  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

As  I  said,  Greece  is  only  a  pin  point  in 
the  Truman  global  policy,  only  a  be¬ 
ginning  in  a  world-embracing  undertak¬ 
ing.  But  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Near 
East  offer  an  important  clue  to  the  kind 
of  interests  which  are  pushing  us  into 
this  delirium. 

Look  at  the  United  States  News  of 
March  14,  1947,  pages  14-15,  and  you  will 
see  a  map  of  the  Mediterraneon  area.  It 
is  captioned:  “Greece:  the  key  to  the 
Mediterranean.”  And  at  the  far  right  of 
the  map  there  is  a  pointer  marked  in 
large  letters:  “Middle  East — world’s 
greatest  oil  reserve  in  which  United 
States  is  deeply  interested.”  . 

Mr.  O.  John  Rogge,  former  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  has  ex¬ 
plained  this  key.  Addressing  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Oil  Men’s  Association  of  New 
England  on  April  16,  Mr.  Roggee  pointed 
out  that  American  oil  companies  now 
owned  or  controlled  40  percent  of  the 
Middle  East  oil  production  and  the  per¬ 
centage  is  growing  steadily.  That  is  a 
substantial  “chestnut.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  of 
Barron’s  Financial  Weekly  wrote  on 
March  17  that  the  Truman  doctrine  “in 
effect  creates  an  American-trained 
Turko-Greek  army  between  Russia  and 
the  world’s  largest  oil  reserves.” 

I  think  we  must  appreciate  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  some  business  interests.  They  at 
least  do  not  say  “democracy”  when  they 
mean  “oil  empire.”  If  this  issue  could 
be  put  to  the  American  people  on  this 
frank  and  honest  basis,  undisguised  by 
arguments  about  relief  and  communism, 
I  know  a  workable  solution  could  -be 
found  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  which  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  have  indicated 
that  the  problem  of  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  should  be  referred.  As  Mr.  Rogge 
said: 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  oil  reservoirs 
of  the  Middle  East  should  not  he  pooled  for 
International  purposes,  supervised  by  an  in¬ 
ternational  commission  and  run  by  inde¬ 
pendent  oil  companies  under  a  license  system. 

But  such  a  sensible  policy  would  not 
guarantee  to  Standard  Oil,  Gulf  Oil,  and 
other  American  oil  interests  the  monop¬ 
oly  control  they  desire.  So  we  are  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  catastrophic  war  in  order 
to  secure 'control  for  these  monopolists. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee  on  April  2  Senator 
O’Mahoney  warned  of  possible  “cartel 
arrangements  eventually  controlling  the 
supply  of  oil  for  the  United  States.” 
Have  we  so  soon  forgotten  the  situation 
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in  which  cartel  control  of  essential  items 
like  rubber,  aluminum,  and  tungsten  left 
us  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  n? 

Let  me  give  you  a  description  of  the 
oil  properties  in  the  Middle  East,  to 
which  Greece  and  Turkey  are  considered 
the  keys : 

In  Iraq,  a  subsidiary  of  Iraq  Petroleum 
Co.,  controlled  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  and  Socony-Vacuum  along 
with  dominant  British  and  minor  French 
and  Dutch  interests,  has  a  75-year  con¬ 
cession,  with  the  United  States  compa¬ 
nies  entitled  to  get  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
output. 

Kuwait  Oil  Co.  has  a  75-year  conces¬ 
sion  on  the  borders  of  Iraq  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Kuwait,  a  British  protectorate 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
company  is  owned  jointly  by  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.  —  Mellon  —  and  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Co.,  a  British  company.  Its 
production  is  about  40,000  barrels  daily. 

The  rest  of  Iraq  not  covered  by  other 
concessions  is  exploited  by  the  Basrah 
Petroleum  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Iraq  Pe¬ 
troleum,  which  as  noted  above,  is  owned 
Jointly  by  United  States,  Britisf,  Dutch, 
and  French  interests. 

In  Iran,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
and  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  are  involved 
through  a  purchase  agreement  in  the 
60-year  concession  in  southern  Iran 
given  to  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  This 
British  concern  has  an  output  of  over 
400,000  barrels  a  day.  It  is  now  plan¬ 
ning  an  $80,000,000  pipe  line  from  the 
Iranian  fields  to  the  Mediterranean  to  be 
completed  by  1949. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  American  interests 
have  a  concession  covering  281,000,000 
acres  and  control  virtually  all  the  oil 
reserves  through  the  Arabian  American 
Oil  Co. — Arameo — which  is  already  get¬ 
ting  out  about  200,000  barrels  a  day.  It 
has  contracted  for  a  1,200-mile  pipe  line 
to  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  1949. 

Arameo  is  owned  jointly  by  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California  and  the  Texas  Co. 
and  is  now  transferring  about  40  percent 
of  its  stock  interest  to  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  Jersey,  the  biggest  of  the  oil 
trusts,  and  to  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co., 
another  company  in  the  Rockefeller 
group. 

A  loan  to  Arameo  of  over  $100,000,000 
is  reportedly  being  made  by  a  group  of 
United  States  banks  headed  by  the  Chase 
National  Bank — a  Rockefeller  bank — 
while  another  loan  of  $125,000,000  is  be- 
'ing  extended  by  a  group  of  insurance 
companies. 

In  the  Bahrein  Islands,  a  protectorate 
of  Great  Britain  off  the  east  coast  of 
Arabia,  the  Bahrein  Petroleum  Co.  is 
exploring,  producing  and  refining  oil. 
Bahrein  Petroleum  is  owned  half  by 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  and  half 
by  the  Texas  Co. 

In  Qatar  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  also 
under  British  protection,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  actually  run  by  the  Petroleum 
Development,  Ltd.,  subsidiary  of  the  Iraq 
Petroleum  Co.  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 
The  oil  reserves  here  are  estimated  at 
1,000,000,000  barrels. 

In  Syria,  Lebanon,  Palestine,  Cyprus, 
Trans-Jordan,  and  coastal  Arab  states, 
the  Iraq  Petroleum  Co.,  controlled  by 
United  States,  British,  Dutch,  and 
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French  interests,  has  oil  rights  to  lands 
with  estimated  reserves  of  around  5,000- 
000,000  barrels. 

These  being  the  facts,  it  is  a  crime 
against  the  American  people  to  withhold 
them  from  their  full  and  free  considera¬ 
tion,  so  that  they  can  judge  the  policy  on 
its  real  merits.  It  is  they  who  must  do 
the  fighting  and  dying  in  war.  It  is  upon 
them  that  the  immediate  economic  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  policy  will  fall. 

For — let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
it — this  policy  is  alien  to  the  American 
tradition.  It  is  alien  to  the  purposes  for 
which  we  fought  World  War  II.  It  is 
especially  alien  to  the  whole  course  of 
foreign  policy  pursued  by  the  late  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  and  so  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  by  the  American  people  during 
the  12  years  in  which  they  elected  and 
reelected  him  to  office.  It  is  those  “eco¬ 
nomic  royalists”  who  abused  and  slan¬ 
dered  our  late  great  President  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  his  term  in  office  who 
look  upon  the  “Truman  doctrine”  with 
equanimity  and  ill-disguised  gloating. 
In  a  remark  which  is  outstanding  for  its 
bad  taste  and  open  contempt  for  the 
American  people’s  feelings  for  President 
Roosevelt,  Barron’s  declared  on  March 
17: 

Mr.  Truman  cannot  be  thanked  too  grate¬ 
fully  for  his  honest  and  straightforward 
presentation  of  the  reasons  for  embarking 
on  a  course  so  alien  to  that  of  his  widely 
worshiped  predecessor. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to 
the  so-called  Truman  doctrine  is  that 
by  extending  unilateral  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  the  United  States  is  bypass¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter¬ 
national  bodies  which  we  are  pledged  to 
support.  The  United  Nations,  the  world’s 
great  hope  for  peace  and  security,  will 
be  undermined  by  this  defection  of  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world.  That  the 
United  Nations  is  capable  of  extended 
help  to  Greece  was  shown  by  the  recent 
recommendations  regarding  Greek  econ¬ 
omy  made  by  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  was  specifically  established 
for  loans  to  nations  needing  funds  to 
rebuild  their  economy. 

If  action  is  required  to  restore  the 
economy  of  Greece,  it  should  be  carried 
out  through  the  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  in  accordance  with  the  proposals 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

Such  funds  as  are  required  for  this 
purpose  should  be  granted  to  the  UN  by 
an  appropriation  of  Congress.  But  no 
funds  should  be  released  until  there  has 
been  established  in  Greece  a  coalition 
government  replacing  the  present  reac¬ 
tionary  government.  The  function  of 
this  coalition  government  should  be  to 
hold  office  during  a  transition  period  in 
which  honest  attempts  would  be  made 
to  end  the  civil  war  by  conciliation  and 
by  the  promise  of  fundamental  reforms. 

With  regard  to  Turkey,  I  am  opposed 
to  giving  them  any  sort  of  help  whatso¬ 
ever. 

In  the  first  place,  Turkey  is  not  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  never  was.  In  the  second 
place,  if  she  was  not  actually  an  ally  of 
Germany,  she  enjoyed  a  benevolent  neu¬ 
trality  during  World  War  n.  She  played 


one  side  against  the  other,  until,  finally, 
yielding  to  United  Nations  pressure,  on 
February  23,  1945,  she  declared  war  on 
Germany  and  Japan. 

In  direct  violation  of  the  Montreux 
convention,  she  permitted  Nazi  warships 
to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  from  which  they 
assisted  in  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Odessa  and  Sevastopol,  and  contributed 
substantially  to  the  Nazi  advance  on 
Stalingrad.  Her  capital,  Ankara,  was  a 
haven  of  refuge  and  a  vantage  point  for 
Von  Papen  and  many  high  Nazi  diplo¬ 
mats,  and  a  headquarters  for  the  Ges¬ 
tapo. 

In  the  third  place,  Turkey  does  not  re¬ 
quire  financial  aid.  Her  budget  deficit  is 
small  and  she  has  a  gold  reserve.  A 
British  retreat  from  commitments  in 
Turkey  would  not  have  great  economic 
effect.  Consequently,  the  problem  of 
Turkey  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the 
problem  of  Greece.  If  Turkey’s  security 
is  threatened,  her  case  should  be  placed 
before  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  summary,  a  British  opinion  on  the 
present  condition  of  Turkey  may  be  of 
interest : 

Turkey  today  is  a  happy  land  not  only  in 
the  richness  of  her  soil,  but  in  her  freedom 
from  that  fatal  fission  which  is  the  curse  of 
so  many  countries  in  Europe  today.  Well 
provided,  united,  *  *  *  Turkey  is  today 

probably  the  most  comfortable  country  in 
Europe  in  which  to  live.  With  more  pros¬ 
perous  days  in  view,  her  outlook  for  the  near 
future  is  far  brighter  than  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  world.  (The  Statist 
(London),  January  11,  1947,  p.  36.) 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  to  strike 
all  reference  to  Turkey  from  the  bill. 
This  should  be  adopted  by  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Also,  an  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
limit  any  Greek  aid  exclusively  to  the 
granting  of  funds  for  relief  purposes,  on 
condition  that  the  spending  of  the  funds 
be  properly  supervised  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  Government. 
This  amendment  also  should  be  adopted. 
Otherwise,  should  we  appropriate  funds 
to  the  present  regime  without  condi¬ 
tions,  as  Lippmann  puts  it :  . 

Greece  will  be  a  rathole  into  which  we  will 
pour  not  only  money — that  is  the  least  of 
it — but  our  prestige  and  our  good  name. 

The  world  is  watching  to  see-  if  we 
meant -what  we  said,  when  we  talked 
about  joining  with  all  peace-loving  na¬ 
tions  to  “afford  assurance  that  all  the 
»  men  in  all  lands  may  live  out  their  lives 
in  freedom  from  fear  and  want.” 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  feel  this  legislation  will 
not  stop  the  onrush  of  communism  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  made  my  position  clear  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  foreign  relief  bill  which 
we  debated  last  week.  Communism  feeds 
on  peoples  who  are  living  in  misery  and 
despair,  and  unless  you  feed  those  peo¬ 
ples,  unless  the  people  can  be  happy  and 
content,  you  will  have  the  desire  for 
communism,  or  at  least  something,  some 
ideology,  which  offers  those  people  some 


hope.'  If  we  establish  truly  democratic 
governments  over  there  we  will  not  have 
to  worry  about  communism  because  the 
people  will  shun  it,  they  will  reject  it  and 
will  not  have  anything  to  do.  with  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Examine  this  so-called  Truman  doc¬ 
trine  very  carefully.  I  hope  that  some 
of  these  amendments  which  will  be 
offered  will  be  adopted,  but  if  not,  if  the 
bill  remains  in  its  present  form,  it  should 
be  voted  down,  because  it  is  not  deserving 
of  our  support. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Auch- 

INCLOSS]  . 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  legislation  as  presented  in  H.  R.  2616 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  that  this  Congress  has  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  long  time.  It  sets  forth 
a  pattern  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  for  the  days  ahead,  and 
whenever  a  definite  policy  on  such  an 
important  matter  is  determined  it  carries 
with  it  grave  responsibilities.  It  is  only 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  and 
thought  that  I  have  decided  to  support 
this  bill,  and  although  I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  detail  of  its  import,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  that  it 
be  adopted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whose  duty  it  is  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  international  policies  of  our 
country,  has  requested  it  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States:  and  in  the  second 
place,  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  has 
stated  that  this  legislation  should  be 
enacted  in  order  to  strengthen  his  hands 
in  our  dealings  with  our  former  allies. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  been  reported 
as  saying  that’ the  President’s  proposal 
was  taken  most  seriously  and  had  a  defi¬ 
nite  effect  on  Generalissimo  Stalin,  the 
dictator  of  Russia. 

Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
people  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  Jersey,  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  are  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
Immediately  after  the  President  read 
his  message  to  Congress  on  this. subject, 
I  recognized  the  importance  and  the  far- 
reaching  possibilities  of  such  action  on 
the  part  of  our  country  and  I  felt  that 
I  should  ask  for  the  views  of  the  people 
that  I  represent.  I  drafted  a  quarter- 
page  advertisement  for  insertion  in.the 
newspapers  in  my  district,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  paragraphs,  stating  as 
follows: 

The  Implications  in  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  regarding  Greece  and  Turkey  are  far 
more  serious  than  the  advancement  of  $400,- 
000,000  to  these  countries. 

This  matter  affects  the  entire  future  of 
our  country  and  demands  the  attention  of 
all  the  people. 

Therefore,  I  earnestly  request  that  the 
people  I  represent  write  me  their  views  and 
opinions  on  this  problem. 

The  response  to  this  advertisement 
was  immediate  and  generous  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  approximately  1,000  letters  from 
individuals,  each  giving  me  his  or  her 
personal  views  on  this  momentous  ques¬ 
tion.  The  replies  were  divided,  about  56 
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percent  in  favor  and  44  percent  against 
the  President’s  proposal,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  large  number  of  those  in 
favor  qualified  their  approval  by  stating 
that  the  proposal  should  have  been 
channeled  through  the  United  Nations 
and  that  no  military  aid  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  either  Greece  or  Turkey. 

Of  course,  I  feel  that  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  support  anything  we  may 
do,  our  efforts  to  aid  would  be  in  vain. 
There  is  no  sense  in  going  into  this  thing 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  stand  up  in 
support  of  our  convictions  and  not  run 
away.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we 
have  become  a  great  international  power 
and  we  must  assume  our  responsibilities 
to  maintain  peace  in  the  world. 

It  is  for  these  fundamental  reasons 
that  I  believe  it  is  desirable  that  this  leg¬ 
islation  should  pass  and  I  hope  it  will 
pass  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  let 
this  opportunity  go  by  without  making 
some  observations  about  these  responsi¬ 
bilities,  of  ours  as  a  great  international 
power,  and  the  part  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  play  in  implement¬ 
ing  them.  For  the  first  time  perhaps  in 
history  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
called  upon  to  have  some  part  in  deter¬ 
mining  a  definite  foreign  policy  for  our 
Government,  and  the  question  naturally 
arises — what  do  we  Members  of  the 
House  really  know  about  the  political 
and  economic  ideologies  of  other  na¬ 
tions?  Do  we  know  when  we  vote  these 
huge  sums  of  money  that  they  will  be 
used  wisely  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
really  need  aid?  Are  we  sure  that  mere 
money  and  advice  will  bring  to  an  end 
the  spread  and  growth  of  communism? 
Do  we  know  whether  $400,000,000  is 
enough  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  or  is 
it  too  much?  Have  we  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  economic  conditions  of  these 
countries  and  whether  the  Governments 
that  rule  them  are  honest  and  capable 
and  are  able  and  willing  to  administer 
whatever  relief  we  may  offer?  Will 
these  countries,  and  any  other  countries 
we  may  see  fit  to  aid,  cooperate  with  us 
to  the  end  that  the  pople  of  the  world 
will  grow  to  respect  us  and  that  our 
prestige  will  be  enhanced?  Is  it  eco¬ 
nomically  sound  for  us  to  make  such  a 
loan  and  can  we  do  likewise  for  other 
countries  who  may  seek  our  aid?  These 
and  many  other  questions  arise  and  the 
answers,  if  there  are  any,  are  vague  and 
tend  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  thought 
which  already  exists. 

During  the  debate  of  the  relief  bill, .re¬ 
cently  passed  by  the  House  and  now  being 
considered  in  the  Senate,  confused  think¬ 
ing  was  very  evident.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  gave 
the  impression  that  they  were  not  able 
to  agree  among  themselves  about  many 
of  the  important  features  of  that  legis¬ 
lation.  This  great  committee  is  made  up 
of  hard-working,  conscientious  Members 
of  the  House,  and  my  statement  is  not 
meant  to  reflect  on  them  in  any  way. 
The  members  of  this  committee  were 
reaching  for  the  truth  and  for  what  was 
best  for  America,  but  unanimity  of 
thought  was  absent  and  their  unanimity 
of  thinking  is  necsesary  for  the  guidance 
of  the  judgment  of  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 


is  not  a  good  state  of  affairs  because  in 
the  days  to  come  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  other 
matters  of  great  international  import 
and  confused  thinking  must  be  elimin¬ 
ated  if  we  are  to  prepare  and  pass  con¬ 
structive  legislation. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
House  of  Representatives  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  has  not  had  to  consider  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  its  membership  was  not 
called  upon  for  any  great  knowledge 
about  the  economies  or  philosophies  of 
foreign  governments.  This  was  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  other  body  where,  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution,  treaties  with  other 
nations  are  considered  and  passed  upon 
and  our  general  policy  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  decided.  However,  those  days  of 
no  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  House 
are  passed;  the  world  is  on  our  doorstep 
and  is  looking  to  our  Government  for 
courage,  for  leadership  arid  for  financial 
aid,  and  in  accordance  with  our  consti¬ 
tutional  system  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  must  share  the  responsibilities  of 
determining-  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
country’s  attitude  toward  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world.  We  cannot  shirk  that 
responsibility  if  our  Nation  is  to  live. 

This  present  situation  calls  for  the 
education  of  Congressmen  in  the  ways 
and  byways  of  international  relations. 
We  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  if  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  our  trust, 
can  no  longer  remain  content  with  what 
.information  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Department  of  our  Government 
and  we  must  develop  our  own  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  economic  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  true 
that  many  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  in  the  past  year  or  so,  have 
traveled  overseas  and  visited  foreign 
lands,  but  I  venture  a  guess  that  for  many 
of  them  it  was  their  first  trip  outside  of 
the  United  States.  These  Members,  of 
course,  have  seen  much  in  a  short  time 
and  have  gathered  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information,  but  such  trips  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  make'  anyone  an  expert,  oj*  the  son 
of  an  expert,  on  foreign  relationships. 
The  world  has  a  great  history  and  events 
are  changing  rapidly  the  course  of  hu¬ 
man  destiny;  therefore,  in  the  light  of 
that  history  thees  changes  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  and  their  meaning  weighed. 
That  is  a  job  for  men  of  the  highest 
technical  trainng;  it  is  a  job  for  experts. 

The  need  for  this  education  and  study 
has  been  recognized  by  our  able  and  ex¬ 
perienced  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter].  It  is  quite 
natural  that  he  should  recognize  the  lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  the  difficult  and  complicated  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  matter  of  adminis¬ 
tering  relief.  He  knows  considerable 
about  it  because  he  has  been  engaged  in 
it  and  has  studied  it  under  the  guidance 
of  that  great  statesmen  and  American, 
Herbert  Hoover.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter]  introduced 
House  Resolution  173  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  study.  This 
resolution  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  a  select 
committee  of  15  members,  at  least  10  of 
whom  shall  be  selected  from  the  majority 
and  minority  membership  of  the  Corn- 
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mittees  on  Appropriations,  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  Banking  and  Currency,  Armed 
Services,  and  Agriculture,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  continuing  study  of — 

(1)  Actual  and  prospective  needs  of  for¬ 
eign  nations  and  peoples,  including  those 
within  United  States  military  zones,  both 
for  relief  in  terms  of  food,  clothing,  etc., 
and  of  economic  rehabilitation; 

(2)  Resources  available  to  meet  such  needs 
within  and  without  the  continental  United 
States; 

(3)  Existing  or  contemplated  agencies, 
whether  private,  public,  domestic,  or  inter¬ 
national,  qualified  to  deal  with  such  needs; 

(4)  The  administrative  skills  and  per¬ 
formance  of  such  agencies; 

(5)  Continuing  wartime  or  other  controls, 
if  any,  required  to  maintain  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  in  short  supply  at  reasonable  levels, 
whether  such  controls  be  domestic  or  inter¬ 
national; 

(6)  Any  or  all  measures  which  might  assist 
in  assessing  relative  needs  and  in  correlating 
such  assistance  as  the  United  States  can 
properly  make  without  weakening  its  domes¬ 
tic  economy. 

This  would  not  be  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee;  it  would  be  a  study  committee, 
designated  to  secure  the  facts  about  con¬ 
ditions  of  relief  and  aid  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  it  would  be  required  to  report 
to  the  House  not  less  often  than  once  in 
each  6  months.  This  committee  may, 
of  course,  report  more  frequently  as  oc¬ 
casion  may  demand  and  thereby  keep 
the  Members  of  the  House  supplied  with 
factual  information  developed  under 
their  own  auspices. 

Every  Member  of  the  House .  would 
benefit  tremendously  from  the  study  of 
such  a  committee  and  their  conclusions 
would  be  more  intelligently  arrived  at 
and  they  would  have  more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  possible  results  of  their 
action.  Such  study  would  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  positive,  integrated  foreign  policy 
and  would  stop  the  practice  of,  on  the 
one  hand,  shipping  supplies  to  a  country 
while  on  the  other  hand  during  what  we 
can  to  stop  its  expansion.  Such  a 
thoughtless  and  vacillating  policy  makes 
us  the  laughingstock  of  the  world,  be¬ 
cause  thereby  we  are  aiding  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  .very  thing  we  are  seeking 
to  destroy.  This  does  not  reflect  any 
glory  on  us  who  claim  to  be  a  people  of 
great  business  acumen,  nor  does  it  en¬ 
hance  our  reputation  in  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  other  nations.  Bewilderment 
among  the  Members  of  the  House  today 
is  the  result  of  their  dependency  on  in¬ 
formation  received  from  all  kinds  of 
sources,  some  of  which  is  little  better 
than  mere  gossip,  and  they  do  the  best 
they  can,  hoping  for  the  best.  That  is  no 
way  for  us  Members  of  Congress  to  act 
for  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 

Such  a  study  committee  as  proposed  in 
House  Resolution  173  should  in  no  way 
conflict  w:th  the  duties  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  in¬ 
deed  it  would  supplement  its  work.  This 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  whereas 
clauses  in  the  resolution  itself,  which 
read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Importance  and  complexity  of 
aid  required  by  foreign  nations  and  peoples 
from  the  resources  of  the  United  States  is 
assuming  increasing  proportions. 
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This  clause  indicates  the  great  in¬ 
tricacy  of  this  problem  and  the  fact  that 
this  demand  for  aid  will  come  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

Whereas  such  aid  directly  affects  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

This  clause  shows  the  intimate  part 
that  relief  extension  plays  in  the  whole 
economy  of  our  country,  affecting  indus¬ 
try,  agriculture,  defense,  and  our  fiscal 
affairs. 

Whereas  the  problems  relating  to  such  aid 
are  of  a  nature  to  lie  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  number  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

This  clause  shows  that  the  problems 
involved  go  far  beyond  the  scope  of  any 
one  of  the  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  should  have  the 
combined  attention  of  people  who  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  various  segments  of  our 
economy  which  are  affected. 

Whereas  these  problems  should,  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  resources  and  economy  of 
the  United  States,  be  given  the  most  careful 
consideration  in  relation  to  each  other. 

This  clause  points  out  the  fact  which 
has  been  troubling  many  of  us,  that  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  that  we  ourselves 
do  not  become  weak  while  we  are  doing 
our  best  to  make  others  strong. 

Whereas  an  integrated  and  coordinated 
study  should  be  most  valuable  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  committees  of  the  Congress. 

This  clause  merely  states  the  truth, 
but  one  could  go  further  and  include 
every  member  in  Government,  if  not 
every  citizen  in  the  United  States  as 
benefiting  from  such  a  study. 

I  hope  that  early  and  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  given  to  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  but  we  must  act  pres¬ 
ently  on  this  proposal  for  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  using  the  best  judgment  at 
our  disposal.  Pray  God  that  any  aid 
that  we  may  be  able  to  render  will  be 
sufficient  and  efficient  enough  to  aid 
these  stricken  people  to  get  on  their  feet 
and  establish  themselves  as  free  men  and 
women.  What  the  little  nations  of  the 
-world  want  is  what  we  cherish — liberty. 
What  they  want  is  to  take  their  place 
among  the  comity  of  nations  and  con¬ 
tribute  what  they  can  to  peace  in  the 
world.  It  is  right  that  we  should  do 
everything  possible  to  aid  them  to  achieve 
these  objectives,  but  we  must  be  sensible 
and  prudent  or  we  ourselves  may  be  en¬ 
gulfed  by  the  very  thing  we  seek  to 
destroy. 

(Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS  asked  and  was 
.given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

[Mr.  DIRKSEN  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  SadowskiL 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
few  moments  ago  I  asked  a  question,  Are 
the  Macedonians  Greeks?  We  have 
heard  much  about  this  Greek  trouble, 
and  it  is  always  referred  to  as  the  trouble 
in  Greek  Macedonia,  but  why  is  it  that 
no  one  comes  down  here  and  tells  us  the 
truth  about  this  situation?  The  Mace¬ 
donians  are  not  Greeks.  The  Mace¬ 


donians  are  a  Slav  race  of  people.  They 
are  southern  Slavs.  Further,  history 
will  bear  out  the  fact  that  these  Mace¬ 
donians  have  lived  there  since  the  time 
of  Christ.  The  city  of  Salonika  is  their 
city,  it  is  not  a  Greek  city.  These  Mace¬ 
donian  people  are  a  rugged  race  of  peo¬ 
ple.  They  live  in  the  mountains;  they 
are  a  mountaineer  people,  a  simple, 
hard-fighting  people,  good  Christian 
people.  They  have  withstood  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Turks.  The  Turks  did  their  best  to 
make  Mohammedans  out  of  them.  They 
had  them  under  Turkish  domination  for 
many,  many  years.  The  Turks  practiced 
every  kind  of  brutality  against  these 
Christian  people.  They  desecrated  their 
churches.  They  burnt  their  farms  and 
homes.  But  they  -remained  Macedo¬ 
nians.  Then  after  the  First  World  War, 
after  these  Macedonians  had  joined  with 
us  in  our  big  fight  in  that  war,  and  had 
shed  their  blood  and  given  us  of  their 
best  men  in  that  struggle,  what  did  we 
do,  or  rather,  what  did  England  do? 
England  handed  those  people  in  bondage 
to  Greece,  instead  of  giving  the  Mace¬ 
donians  freedom.  Freedom  is  what  they 
wanted  and  that  is  what  they  fought  for, 
and  that  is  what  they  were  entitled  to 
have. 

In  this  last  war  great  fighting  was  done 
in  that  northern  part  of  Greece,  up  in 
that  hill  country.  A  lot  of  credit  was 
given  to  the  Greeks,  but  who  did  this 
fighting?  Macedonians,  Greek  Mace¬ 
donians,  those  mountaineer  people. . 
The'  Nazis  and  the  Italians  never  did 
subdue  them,  they  never  did  annihilate 
them.  They  have  never  been  con¬ 
quered. 

Now  the  war  is  over.  Again  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  asking  for  freedom.  They  want 
an  independent  Macedonia.  Are  they 
entitled  to  it?  In  my  opinion  they  are. 
I  think  they  are.  Half  of  Macedonia  now 
is  a  free  state  within  the  Yugoslav  fed¬ 
eration.  They  have  their  own  president, 
they  have  their  own  legislature,  they  have 
their  own  state  set-up  within  this  feder¬ 
ation  of  Jugoslavia.  The  other  part  of 
Macedonia  is  still  under  Greek  domi¬ 
nation. 

Here  is  the  problem.  Those  Mace¬ 
donians  that  are  still  within  Greece,  un¬ 
der  Greek  authority,  all  want  freedom. 
They  are  united  100  percent  on  the  basis 
that  they  want  freedom,  but  they  are 
divide  on  this:  Some  of  those  Macedo¬ 
nians  want  to  join  with  that  part  of 
Macedonia  which  is  now  in  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  federation.  Some  of  them  do  not 
want  to  join  but  they  want  to  have  a 
separate  Macedonian  state,  a  free  state 
so  that  they  would  not  be  under  Tito. 
But  all  of  these  people  want  freedom. 
All  of  these  people  have  been  on  our  side 
in  this  war  and  in  the  First  World  War. 
They  fought  heroically  for  our  cause. 
Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  give  bayonets 
and  guns  to  the  Royalists  of  Greece  to 
kill  these  Macedonians.  I  am  not  mad 
at  these  Macedonians.  I  am  not  mad 
at  those  who  want  to  go  into  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  federation  or  those  who  want  an 
independent  Macedonia  and  freedom 
from  Greece.  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
of  them  killed..  President  Truman  and 
the  State  Department  have  remained 
silent  about  this  struggle  for  freedom. 


Why?  Surely  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  is  with  the  Macedo¬ 
nians. 

Here  is  a  piece  from  today’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Star:  “Greeks  condemned  for  aid¬ 
ing  guerillas  in  Athens”;  a  dispatch  from 
northern  Greece  reports  today  from  the 
military  fort  at  Almania  they  have  con¬ 
demned  10  persons,  including  women,  to 
death  and  sentenced  6  others  to  life  im¬ 
prisonment  for  aiding  antigovernment 
guerilla  forces. 

Now,  that  has  taken  place  after  we 
have  announced  this  program  of  aid  to 
Greece.  They  are  still  killing  Greeks  in 
Macedonia,  and  killing  those  Greeks  who 
do  not  agree  with  the  Royalist  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Greece  and  killing  Macedonians 
because  all  Macedonians  want  freedom. 

Am  I  going  to  vote  to  give  more  bayo¬ 
nets  and  more  guns  to  kill  off  more  of 
these  people?  No.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  this  is  not  a  question  of  commun¬ 
ism.  This  is  the  age  old  struggle,  cen¬ 
turies  old,  of  a  fight  for  freedom — of  the 
peoples’  fight  for  freedom.  The  United 
States  of  America  should  be  the  first  to 
say,  “We  stand  back  of  you  in  this  fight 
for  freedom.”  We  did  say  that  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  but  now  must  these 
people  who  are  struggling  for  freedom  go 
to  Uncle  Joe  Stalin  to  look  for  that  free¬ 
dom?  Why  should  it  not  come  from 
us — from  the  United  States  of  America? 
That  should  be  our  program.  That  is 
what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

(Mr.  MUNDT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
we  can  bring  the  discussion  back  nowf  to 
the  matter  of  the  Greek-Turkish  loan 
and  let  the  theoretical  discussion  as  to 
the  ethnological  background  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Macedonia  go  until  some  more 
appropriate  occasion. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  with  you  some 
of  the  factors  which,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
be  considered  by  every  man  and  woman 
in  this  body  as  we  make  this  very  mo¬ 
mentous  decision.  It  is  a  decision  which 
each  of  us  is  going  to  make,  and  there  is 
no  easy  answer  for  anybody.  It  is  not 
one  of  those  cases  where  we  can  easily 
say  “No,”  and  shrug  our  shoulders  and 
assume  that  we  have  answered  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  not  one  of  those  questions  to 
which  we  can  say  “Yes,”  and  be  sure  of 
the  consequences  or  of  the  results. 

I  assume  if  it  were  not  for  the  very 
definite  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  called  us  together  in  joint 
assembly  on  March  12  and  presented  us 
with  a  specific  program  that  the  area  of 
discussion  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
could  be  considerably  wider.  Had  it  not 
been  for  that  pronouncement  which  has 
been  heard  all  around  the  world,  we  could 
begin  with  a  theoretical  discussion  as  to 
what  to  do  about  this  big  problem  which 
is  confronting  us,  growing  out  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
But  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made  in  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  speaking  as  its  Chief 
Executive  has  announced  it  as  his  de¬ 
cision  that  this  country  is  going  to  dis- 
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continue  appeasing  further  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians,  and  that  he  has 
recommended  specific  steps  to  stop  that 
appeasement,  the  decision  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress.  We  must  decide 
whether  or  not  we  wish  to  associate  our¬ 
selves  with  the  President’s  proposal  to 
discontinue  appeasement  of  Russia  or 
whether  we  wish  to  associate  ourselves 
with  the  kind  of  sorry  appeasement  poli¬ 
cies  which  existed  from  the  days  of  the 
Cairo  Conference  until  March  12,  when 
President  Truman  stood  on  the  rostrum 
in  this  Chamber  and  announced  that  the 
policy  of  appeasement  had  failed  and 
that  we  were  set  to  follow  a  different 
course. 

In  my  opinion,  the  appeasement  poli¬ 
cies  followed  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
the  conferences  at  Yalta  and  Tehran, 
especially,  and  followed  by  President 
Truman  at  Potsdam  and  down  to  March 
12  did  much  to  create  the  sorry  situation 
in  which  we  new  find  ourselves.  How¬ 
ever,  be  that  as  it  may,  while  Republi¬ 
cans  were  not  consulted  in  those  days  of 
appeasement,  we  are  all  now  confronted 
by  the  same  challenging  circumstances. 
Republicans  are  now  being  called  upon 
to  help  cure  that  which  we  did  not  help 
.  create.  It  is  my  conviction  we  now  must 
measure  up  to  our  new  responsibilities. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  repeal 
of  the  Neutrality  Act  prior  to  World  War 
II.  I  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the 
original  lend-lease  legislation  and  joined 
with  the  minority  of  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  of¬ 
fering  an  alternative  plan  which  I 
thought  incurred  less  risk  of  war.  When 
our  alternative  proposal  was  defeated,  I 
voted  for  lend-lease  on  final  passage.  It 
seemed  to  me  then  there  was  no  other 
alternative.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  against  arming  our  ships  prior  to 
World  War  II.  I  voted  against  these 
proposals  because  I  felt  they  were  steps 
leading  to  war. 

As  a  consequence  of  my  votes  before 
World  War  II,  I  have  been  accused  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  administration  of  being 
an  isolationist,  of  being  a  Tory,  of  being 
an  obstructionist,  of  being  a  reactionary. 
I  have  been  attacked  by  all  the  abusive 
adjectives  New  Dealers  use  to  discredit 
diligent  Republicans.  However,  in  spite 
of  all  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
same  administration  may  seek  some  way 
in  which  to  make  political  capital  of  the 
fact  that  I  now  support  the  President  in 
a  program  which  it  seems  to  me  is  right, 
I  have  no  desire  to  engage  in  the  sharp 
practices  of  partisan  politics  in  looking 
at  a  decision  that  is  as  stupendous  as 
this  one.  I  now  support  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  proposal  on  Greece  and  Turkey 
for  the  same  reason  I  opposed  President 
Roosevelts’  early  proposals  to  commit  us 
to  the  fighting  before  Pearl  Harbor.  In 
each  case,  my  desire  to  keep  America  at 
*  peace  is  the  motivating  factor. 

Whether  the  predictions  of  those  of  us 
before  World  War  II,  who  said  that  these 
unneutral  steps  were  leading  us  into  war 
were  correct  or  incorrect,  the  men  who 
write  history  later  will  have  to  determine. 
In  any  event  those  steps  did  not  keep 
us  out  of  war.  Out  of  that  war  came  new 
problems  as  great  as  we  were  told  by  the 


eager  interventionists  of  1940  and  1941 
were  the  problems  which  would  be  solved 
by  World  War  II. 

I  believe  that  as  realists,  as  Americans, 
without  regard  to  partisanship,  or  politi¬ 
cal  alinement,  we  have  to  survey  the 
world  as  we  find  it  today,  not  as  we  would 
wish  it  were.  We  cannot  discuss  this 
problem  in  a  vacuum.  We  have  to  pick 
up  the  march  of  history  where  it  is  in 
front  of  us  and  govern  our  decision  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  which  exist  today, 
regardless  of  how  we  happened  to  arrive 
at  this  point,  or  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  different  decisions  at  a  different 
time  might  have  brought  about  a  happier 
situation  than  that  which  we  now  con¬ 
front. 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  the  facts 
which  we  now  confront.  Fact  No.  1  is 
that  Russian  aggression  is  on  the  march 
in  the  world  today.  I  think  nobody  will 
deny  that.  I  think  the  most  insistent 
opponent  of  this  legislation  cannot  come 
down  in  the  well  of  this  House  and  say 
that  Russian  communism  is  not  march¬ 
ing  out  with  an  aggressive  force  today. 
That  is  demonstrated  all  around  the 
periphery  of  Russia.  It  is  demonstrated 
by  the  complete  elimination  of  the  little 
independent  Baltic  Republics  of  Lithuan¬ 
ia,  Latvia,  and  Estonia — gone  from  the 
map  entirely,  sucked  against  their  will 
and  their  wish  completely  into  the  Rus¬ 
sian  system,  as  I  am  convinced  Turkey 
and  Greece  will  be  gone  from  the  map 
entirely  if  at  this  stage  of  the  game  we 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  President 
in  his  first  practical  step  in  opposing  the 
program  of  appeasement  of  Russia.  We 
must  not  send  out  the  signal  to  Russia 
that  as  far  as  the  people  of  America  are 
concerned,  through  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives,  we  do  not  propose  to  support 
the  President  when  he  stands  toe  to  toe 
and  says-  Russian  aggression  must  stop. 
We  now  have  Russian  aggression.  We 
will  have  to  concede  that.  If  peace  is  to 
prevail  this  aggression  must  stop  or  be 
stopped. 

Fact  No.  2  we  will  also  have  to  con¬ 
cede.  That  is  that  the  Red  tide  of  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  now  threatens  to  break 
out  of  its  boundaries  at  a  new  point — in 
Greece  and  in  Turkey.  Certainly,  no¬ 
body  who  has  kept  abreast  of  the  devel¬ 
opments  in  that  area  through  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  radio,  even,  if  you  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  hear¬ 
ings  reporting  the  evidence  before  the 
committee  on  this  bill,  can  help  but  con¬ 
cede  that  Russian  interests  and  Russian 
influences  and  communist  forces  are,  in 
large  part,  responsible  for  the  guerrilla 
warfare  taking  place  in  Greece  today. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  unstable 
conditions  existing  in  Greece  today,  and 
certainly  for  the  dreads  and  fears  which 
the  people  of  Turkey  have  that  the  Red 
Army  is  going  to  come  rolling  in  and  take 
over  the  Dardanelles  and  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Turkey. 

Thus  we  have  a  set  of  circumstances 
which  nobody  likes  but  with  which  we 
must  deal  to  avoid  the  things  which  none 
of  us  would  like  to  have  happen.  But 
here  they  are,  these  facts.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  them?  Each  one  of 
you  has  to  make  a  decision  on  those 


circumstances.  It  is  not  only  those  of 
us  who  are  going  to  vote  in  support  of 
this  legislation  who  have  to  make  the 
decision,  but  also  the  rest  of  yoif  have  a 
decision  to  make.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  the  facts  which  exist  his¬ 
torically  today?  I  think  there  are  only 
three  decisions  any  of  us  can  make: 

First.  We  can  go  along  as  proposed 
here  with  the  President’s  proposal,  throw 
up  some  temporary  dikes  at  the  points 
represented  by  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
hold  back  the  Red  river  of  Communist 
aggression  at  that  point,  at  least  for  a 
time,  so  we  can  prepare  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  program  for  keeping  the  Com¬ 
munist  forces  within  their  own  bounda¬ 
ries.  You  can  do  that  if  you  will;  that  is 
one  alternative.  It  is  represented  by  the 
legislation  now  before  us  to  aid  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

There  is  a  second  alternative.  You 
can  say  that  you  do  not  want  to  see  com-  ^ 
munism  overflow  the  world,  that  you 
want  to  do  something  about  it,  but  this 
is  not  the  place  and  this  is  not  the  time. 
You  can  say  that  we  should  erect  this 
dike  at  a  later  time  or  at  some  other 
place;  and  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you 
about  that  decision.  However,  I  think 
you  owe  it  to  your  country  and  to  your 
Congress  to  tell  us  where  then  you  would 
put  up  the  dike  if  you  believe  one  should 
be  erected  somewhere  else  and  at  some 
other  time.  If  you  think  Turkey  and 
Greece  are  not  the  proper  places  to  try 
to  hold  in  this  torrent  "of  communism, 
you  should  tell  us  where  you  think  we 
should  make  the  stand  so  we  can  intelli¬ 
gently  appraise  the  merit  of  your  po¬ 
sition. 

There  is  a  third  alternative.  You  may 
say  you  do  not  think  the  dike  should  be 
built  at  Turkey  and  at  Greece,  that  you 
do  not  think  the  dike  should  be  built  at 
any  later  time  or  any  later  place,  that 
you  believe  the  thing  to  do  is  to  let  com¬ 
munism  overflow  its  ba"hks,  seek  its  own 
level  and  sweep  out  until  it  comes  to  our 
immediate  shores  and  threatens  our  own 
particular  industry  at  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTJNDT.  In  just  a  moment.  I 
wish  to  develop  this  third  point  first. 

You  may  say  you  think  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  wait  juntil  communism  has  over¬ 
flowed  all  through  Europe,  until  it  has 
overflowed  into  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
then  if  the  Red  torrent  continues  to  come 
our  way  at  our  shores  we  will  try  to 
stop  it. 

There  are  no  other  ways  than  these 
three  alternatives  confronting  us.  None 
of  them  are  very  happy  eventualities, 
none  of  them/ can  be  cited  as  being  a 
completely  secure  policy  for  us;  but  to 
me  the  first  alternative  is  the  best  to 
set  up  the  dikes  now  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key.  I  think  this  choice  holds  more  of 
peace  and  less  of  war  than  either  of  the 
other  two  alternatives.  If  there  be  other 
alternatives,  at  least  during  the  hear¬ 
ings  which  we  held  for  many  weeks  in 
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our  committee  none  was  presented  by 
any  person  in  authority. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENDER.  If  the  gentleman's 
claim  is  correct,  that  Soviet  Russia  is  on 
the  march,  does  not  the  gentleman  feel 
that  we  were  wrong  in  disposing  of  our 
surplus  war  materials  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  America, 
that  we  were  making  a  mistake?  Does 
not  the  gentleman  feel  that  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake  in  cutting  the  appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Department,  of  the 
War  Department,  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment?  Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that 
the  Republican  program  for  economy  in 
these  items  is  wrong  if  Soviet  Russia  is 
on  the  march,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
another  world  war? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  try  to  answer  the 
gentleman’s  question  if  I  can  remember 
all  he  said.  It  was  sort  of  a  chain  series 
of  questions. 

Certainly  I  would  say  that  the  program 
is  wrong  that  we  have  followed  in  the 
disposition  of  war  surpluses.  It  has  been 
full  of  mistakes.  I  am  not  trying  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  War  Assets  Administration.  It 
has  had  nine  successive  administrators 
since  it  was  first  organized.  I  recognize, 
of  course,  that  this  is  a  stupendous  prob¬ 
lem,  but  it  has  been  handled  most  stu¬ 
pidly.  • 

Mr.  BENDER.  And  much  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  property  is  going  to  Russia. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  decline  to  yield  fur¬ 
ther  but  I  doubt  if  much  of  the  surplus 
property  is  now  going  to  Russia.  If  the 
gentleman  has  any  evidence  to  show  that 
it  is,  I  think  he  owes  a  duty  to  the  House 
to  spread  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  brought  that  out  on 
the  floor  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can¬ 
not  yield  further.  A  little  later  if  I  still 
have  time  I  will  yield.  I  want  to  finish 
up  with  these  alternatives,  one  of  which 
,we  must  select.  I  think  the  bill  before 
us  is  the  alternative  which  we  should 
choose.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
I  favor  it  to  the  other  available  choices. 

In  the  first  place  it  buys  us  some  time 
at  a  moment  when  time  is  important.  I 
think  it  sets  up  these  temporary  dikes. 
I  think  it  is  going  to  serve  as  a  stop-gap 
measure  to  give  us  a  chance  now  that  we 
have  abandoned  appeasement  to  revise 
our  American  foreign  policy  on  an  in¬ 
telligible  and  effective,  basis  so  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  can  set  themselves 
up  in  opposition  to  the  forces  which 
threaten  freedom. 

The  second  point  _which  I  think  this 
legislation  covers  is  "that  it  does  some¬ 
thing  of  a  constructive  nature  in  that  it 
will  prevent  Russian  aggression  into 
Turkey  and  Greece  from  taking  place  in 
the  near  future.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  remote  chance  that  the  armies  of  Rus¬ 
sia  are  going  to  go  into  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  in  the  face  of  the  passage  of  this  leg¬ 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Russians  are  real¬ 
ists.  They  know  better  than  we  do  that 
they  do  not  have  the  atomic  bomb;  they 
know  that  their  navy  is  inferior  to  the 
American  Navy;  they  know  better  than 
we  that  their  army  is  not  mechanized  in 
terms  of  modern  equipment  in  compari¬ 


son  with  the  American  Army;  they  know 
they  are  woefully  weak  in  the  element 
of  machine  tools,  so  essential  in  the  event 
of  a  modern  war.  If  they  find  out  that 
we  are  determined  and  I  hope  united  in 
our  opposition  to  further  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians  this  stop-gap 
will  serve  as  a  temporary  measure  while 
the  Russians  stand  back  and  resurvey 
the  situation,  not  being  willing  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  war  by  going  up  against  us  in 
a  situation  like  this. 

The  third  constructive  thing  I  think 
the  measure  does  is  that  it  signals  to  the 
world  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  era  of 
appeasement  and  remember,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  when  we  vote  on  this  measure  we 
are  going  to  send  a  signal  to  the  world 
and  that  signal  is  going  to  be  one  thing 
or  the  other:  Either  we  are  going  to  sig¬ 
nal  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  stands  firm  with  the  President  in 
believing  that  the  end  of  the  period  of 
appeasement  should  come,  that  this  is 
the  end  of  our  appeasement  program 
whereby  we  bend  the  knee  and  bow  the 
head  every  time  the  Kremlin  speaks. 
That  signal  will  say  in  a  most  impressive 
manner  that  from  now  on  we  are  going 
to  have  a  program  of  realism,  of  reci¬ 
procity,  of  justice,  of  respectability.  We 
are  going  to  send  out  that  kind  of  sig¬ 
nal  when  we  vote  on  this  measure  or 
else  we  are  going  to  send  out  the  other 
kind  of  signal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
other  signal  would  be  we  are  going  to 
send  the  signal  out  to  Russia  and  the 
people  of  the  world  that  the  Congress 
does  not  uphold  a  program  of  firmness 
against  Communist  aggression,  that  we 
are  not  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
bringing  about  a  cessation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  appeasement. 

How  will  that  signal  be  interpreted  in 
Moscow?  How  will  the  men  of  the 
Kremlin  feel  and  what  will  they  do  if  we 
announce  to  them  and  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  going  to  help  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks  keep  down  this  Red  invasion? 
I  would  not  be  greatly  surprised,  if  we 
sent  out  that  kind  of  signal,  that  within 
30  days  the  armies  of  Russia  would  be  in 
Athens  and  in  Ankara  in  control  of  the 
situation.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
would  those  who  now  dissent  from  this 
measure  answer  that  situation?  What 
would  be  their  answer  then?  What  do 
they  then  propose?  Do  they  propose 
that  we  do  nothing  then  or  do  they  pro¬ 
pose  taking  steps  leading  to  war?  That 
is  why  I  say  there  is  less  chance  of  war  in 
setting  up  these  temporary  barriers  to 
give  us  time  to  survey  the  situation  and 
develop  an  intelligent  positive  program 
than  there  is  by  running  the  risk  of  in¬ 
viting  the  Red  armies  to  walk  in  when 
we  show  weakness  at.this  critical  period. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentle¬ 
man  speaking  is  a  very  able  member  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 


Does  he  believe  that  we  have  appeased 
Russia  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  certainly  do,  but  we 
have  taken  steps  of  late  to  drive  the  Com¬ 
munists  out  of  the  Government,  out  of 
high  positions  of  responsibility,  and  10 
days  after  the  President  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  he  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  which  indicates  that  the  President 
himself  now  realizes  we  are  going  to  have 
to  curtail  communism  at  home  at  the 
same  time  we  are  fighting  it  ideologically 
abroad. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  And  he 
asked  for  $50,000,000.  Do  you  think  we 
can  do  it  with  $50,000,000? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Here  at  home? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  certainly  do.  If  we 
place  $50,000,000  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  I  think 
we  can  drive  the  Communists  out  of 
every  Government  position  in  America; 
we  can  get  them  out  of  teachers  organi¬ 
zations,  labor  unions,  churches,  and  else¬ 
where.  Fifty  million  dollars,  put  in  the 
•hands  of  the  FBI,  will  give  us  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  sturdy  Americans  such  as  we  have 
not  had  in  this  country  since  the  days  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  has 
mentioned  March  12,  1947,  as  a  historic 
day.  Would  not  the  gentleman  say  that 
November  5,  1946,  when  the  complexion 
of  the  Congress  changed  and  the  people 
spoke,  and  the  Republicans  who  had 
been  denouncing  Communist  appease¬ 
ment  at  home  and  abroad  were  swept 
into  office,  is  the  historic  date  when  the 
administration  changed  its  course? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  I  think  the  vote  last  Novem¬ 
ber  5  was  the  original  impetus.  I  think 
that  was  the  one  single  thing  which 
started  this  issue  of  events,  which  started 
the  switch  from  a  policy  of  one-party 
Russian  appeasement  to  one  of  a  bipar¬ 
tisan  arrangement  in  which  Democrats 
and  Republicans  joined  and  which  has 
finally  eventuated  in  that  happy  goal 
where  the  better  type  of  Democrats, 
aided  by  the  Republicans,  supported  the 
President  in  his  tardy  proposal  to  purge 
the  Communists  of  all  Government  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  fourth  constructive  thing,  it  seems 
to  me,  this  measure  achieves,  is  this;  that 
it  will  give  new  hope  and  new  confidence 
to  freedom-loving  people  all  over  the 
world.  Even  in  Poland  there  are  a  great 
many  freedom-loving  people  still  very 
unhappy  under  the  whip  lash  of  the 
Communist  leaders.  Even  in  Yugoslavia 
there  are  many  freedom-loving  people' 
who  are  restive  under  the  whip  lash  of 
Tito,  the  dictator.  If  we  answer  this  call 
of  freemen  today  it  is  going  to  give 
new  hope  and  new  confidence  and  new 
courage  to  freedom-loving  people  every¬ 
where,  including  those,  in  some  consider¬ 
able  number,  living  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  today. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  in  all  candor  there 
are  some  things  this  bill  does  not  do,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  we  should  appraise  this  bill 
dispassionately  and  objectively.  -  In  the 
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first  place,  I  think  this  bill  does  not  mean 
that  this  is  an  end  to  the  menace  of 
communism  and  the  aggressive  forces  of 
Russia.  I  do  not  think  this  means  an 
end  to  the  efforts  of  communism  in 
America  to  take  us  over  from  within,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  means  an  end  on  the 
part  of  the  Communists  in  the  Kremlin 
to  push  out  their  boundaries  in  all 
directions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Thank  you.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  bill  will  mark  the  end 
of  the  Communists  menace,  but,  as  I 
say,  it  does  set  up  a  dike.  It  stops  the 
immediate  hazard  at  the  point  where 
the  danger  exists,  and  since  this  is  the 
first  time  since  1941  that  the  Russians 
will  have  been  stopped  in  an  effort  to  take 
away  the  autonomy  of  a  little  country, 
it  is  going  to  cause  some  serious  think¬ 
ing  in  the  Kremlin  before  they  make  the 
effort  anywhere  again. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  $50,- 
000,000  asked  for  to  purge  this  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Communists.  If  the  Congress 
will  pass  the  bill  that  we  now  have  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  to  make  the  FBI  an  independent 
agency,  we  can  take  that  $50,000,000  and 
expose  every  Communist  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Now,  if  I  may  proceed  and  get  away 
from  a  discussion  of  that  which  has 
transpired  earlier  in  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  push  forward  to  the  conclusion  of 
my  statement. 

The  second  thing  that  this  bill  does 
not  do  is  this.  I  think  it  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  adopting  for  America  a 
permanent  foreign  policy  called  the  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine  or  anything  else  which 
could  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  we 
are  going  to  finance  faltering  govern¬ 
ments  all  over  the  world  simply  because 
they  claim  to  be  operated  by  free  men. 
I  do  not  think  that  that  is  involved  in 
this  decision.  We  are  meeting  an  im¬ 
portant  problem,  recognizable  at  two 
specific  points  and  answering  it  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  manner.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  committing  ourselves — and  our 
committee  report  makes  that  very 
clear — to  faltering  governments  which 
may  get  into  difficulty  all  over  the  world, 
and  simply  by  coming  to  us  and  saying. 
“We  need  help;  we  believe  in  freedom,” 
expect  that  we  will  aid  them  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  These  are 
two  unique  cases  paralleled  by  no  other 
country  in  the  world,  unless  possibly 
you  could  present  the  case  of  Iran.  In 
Iran  we  have  already  done  the  thing  we 
now  propose  to  do  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  JARMAN.  I  wish  to  compliment 
my  distinguished  friend,  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  able  address  he 
has  made,  and  to  say  that  I  think  he  is 
very  effective,  indeed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  Had  I  known  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  going  to  say  that  of  course  I 
would  have  yielded  to  him  a  long  time 
ago! 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  It  appears  to  me  that 
Turkey  and  Spain  are  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  We  are  lending  money  to  support 
the  Government  of  Turkey.  I  want 
some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  tell  me  why  we  do 
not  at  least  accept  an  ambassador  from 
Spain  in  this  Nation’s  capital.  I  think 
Spain  did  as  much  to  stop  communism 
and  remain  neutral  as  Turkey  or  any  of 
the  other  neutrals  in  that  section  of  the 
world  did. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  cannot  permit  the 
gentleman  to  divert  me  onto  a  lengthy 
discussion  which  would  take  more  than 
the  remaining  time  I  have,  so  I  shall 
have  to  decline  a  discussion  of  that 
point.  I  want  to  keep  this  discussion 
limited  to  Greece  and  Turkey  because, 
as  I  say,  they  are  cases  which  are  not 
typical  of  any  other  areas  in  the  world 
with  the  sole  possible  exception  of  Iran, 
where  we  have  already  proceeded  in  this 
direction  and  with  this  same  formula. 
I  might  add,  also,  that  up  to  now  cer¬ 
tainly  our  policy  in  Iran  has  been  highly 
successful. 

The  third  thing  this  bill  does  not  do  is 
that  it  does  not  suffice  in  itself  as  a  doc¬ 
trine  for  freedom  or  as  a  policy  for  pre¬ 
serving  what  we  consider  the  American 
ideals  throughout  the  world.  For  this 
program  to  be  effective,  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  imperative  that  it  must  be  made  part 
of  a  comprehensive  and  consistent  over¬ 
all  program,  which  I  have  the  courage  to 
hope  is  now  in  the  process  of  formation 
in  the  councils  of  the  mighty  here  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  new  policy 
should  be  an  affirmative,  positive,  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy  of  action,  instead  of 
a  cringing  American  foreign  policy  of  re¬ 
action  to  what  happens  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  such  as  we  have  been  follow¬ 
ing  since  the  days  of  the  war.  American 
foreign  policy  should  be  geared  to  action 
in  support  of  American  ideals  not  just  a 
pattern  of  reactions  to  moves  by  Russia 
or  any  other  country. 

If  we  accompany  this  program  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  by  the  evolvement  of 
a  truly  bipartisan  American  foreign  pro¬ 
gram,  positive  and  active  in  nature,  mov¬ 
ing  on  its  own  force  and  with  its  own 
ideals,  and  abandon  herewith  and  here¬ 
upon  this  whole  program  of  making  our 
policy  one  of  reaction  to  what  happens 
here  and  what  happens  there,  then  I  be¬ 
lieve  these  $400,000,000  holding  up  this 
temporary  dike  will  indeed  save  the  situa¬ 
tion  long  enough  for  us  to  articulate  and 
enunciate  a  policy  which  can  preserve 
the  peace  and  establish  equality  through¬ 
out  the  world. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
two  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sorry;  I  have  only 
2  minutes.  If  the  gentleman  can  induce 
my  chairman  to  give  me  some  more  time 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  EATON.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee  cannot  manufacture  time. 
The  gentleman  has  had  over  20  minutes 
already.  While  he  is  a  very  brilliant 
and  able  Member  of  the  House,  there 
are  some  other  gentlemen  here  who  still 
have  something  to  say,  and  we  have  to. 
give  them  some  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  asking  for 
more  time,  I  am  explaining  why  I  am 
unable  to  yield  any  more  of  the  rapidly 
vanishing  time  I  still  have. 

You  have  a  fight  to  ask  me  and  I  have 
the  impossible  task  of  trying  to  tell  you 
in  a  few  minutes  what  I  think  should 
be  included  in  this  affirmative  American 
foreign  policy.  ’ 

Let  me  point  out,  first  of  all,  though, 
that  I  think  accompanying  this  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  a  revitalization  of  an 
American  information  program  abroad. 
To  that  effect,  this  afternoon,  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  which  has  just  been  given 
the  number  H.  R.  3342,  and  which  would 
give  legislative  authority  for  our  Voice 
of  America  short-wave  program  and  also 
set  up  a  broad  over-all  program  to  tell 
the  truth  about  America  in  the  areas 
of  the  world  where  we  are  today  being 
misinterpreted  abroad  by  the  voices  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Moscow  headquarters-  of 
Red  fascism. 

The  second  thing  I  think  we  should  do 
to  supplement  approval  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  make  it  effective  is  to  remove 
the  last  vestige  of  communism  from 
every  official  place  in  American  life,  be 
it  the  Federal  Government,  the  State 
governments,  the  local  governments,  or 
the  schools  of  this  country. 

The  third  thing  I  think  we  must  do  if 
this  program  is  to  be  made  effective,  if 
these  temporary  dikes  are  to  hold  back 
the  flood  of  aggressive  communism  long 
enough  for  us  to  get  real  security,  is  to 
press  for  an  early  and  an  affirmative 
decision  on  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy,  because  unless  we  do  that 
there  ran  be  no  peace  in  a  world  in  which 
the  atom  bomb  is  loose  in  the  hands  of 
dictators. 

The  fourth  thing  I  think  we  have  to 
do  with  the  time  this  legislation  will 
buy  is  to  establish  a  program  of  vealistic 
relationships  with  Russia  which,  as  I 
see  it,  can  come  only  from  a  meeting 
between  the  leaders  of  America  and  the 
leaders  of  Russia.  I  find  myself  in  that 
one  category  alone  advocating  a  move 
also  advocated  by  Henry  Wallace.  It  is 
the  only  place  in  which  I  have  agreed 
with  Henry  for  so  long  that  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  find  him  supporting  my  idea 
in  that  connection.  But  I  would  like  to 
see  the  American  and  Russian  leaders, 
alone,  get  together  and  define  their  areas 
of  agreement  and  their  areas  of  dis¬ 
agreement  and  find  out  whether  or  not 
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It  is  possible  for  us  to  work  with  the 
Russians,  because  if  it  is  not  possible 
then  we  must  formulate  an  organization 
in  this  world  where  we  can  work  without 
the  Russians  to  help  preserve  the  peace. 
It  is  the  suicidal  course  to  war  to  simply 
drift  along  misunderstanding  each  other, 
mistrusting  each  other,  without  taking 
positive  steps  for  one  mighty  effort  to 
work  out  a  basis  on  which  these  two 
strong  nations  can  work  together  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace.  It  is,  indeed,  possible 
that  once  Russia  realizes  that  we  are 
firm  in  our  position  against  further  ag¬ 
gression  on  her  part  she  will  come  to 
terms  with  us  on  an  enforceable  agree¬ 
ment  which  stabilizes  boundary  lines  and 
settles  existing  differences  on  a  firm  and 
final  basis.  To  me,  it  is  at  least  an  effort 
which  should  be  attempted.  Should  it 
fail,  we  are  no  worse  off  than  we  are 
today;  should  it  succeed,  all  humanity 
will  pay  homage  to  its  achievements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  fifth  step  which  I 
think  America  should  take  during  this 
interval  of  time  which  we  are  about  to 
purchase  through  our  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  is  to  turn  our  attention  to  equip¬ 
ping  the  United  Nations  with  authori¬ 
ties  and  means  so  that  hereafter  that 
great  international  organization  can 
meet  effectively  all  threats  to  national 
solvency  and  all  acts  of  aggression. 

A  sixth  part  of  what  I  conceive  to  be 
an  essential  over-all  program  which 
must  be  evolved  if  our  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  is  to  become  permanently  effec¬ 
tive  and  helpful  is  that  we  must  exer¬ 
cise  our  great  leadership  to  bring  about 
a  stabilization  of  international  boundary 
lines  and  the  settlement  of  prevailing 
international  disputes.  Small  festering 
sores  are  likely  to  erupt  into  something 
serious.  Let  us  use  our  great  strength 
to  heal  these  sores,  while  they  are  yet 
small  and  easily  curable. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  most  im¬ 
portant  perhaps  of  all  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  of  atomic  energy,  if 
our  approval  of  the  President’s  proposal 
for  Turkey  and  for  Greece  is  to  be  more 
than  an  expensive  gesture,  we  must  use 
this  time  we  herewith  purchase  to  evolve 
and  enunciate  an  affirmative.  American 
foreign  policy  of  positive  action  based 
upon  American  traditions  and  American 
ideals  rather  than  apologetic  reactions  to 
the  words  or  threats  or  actions  of  any 
other  power  on  earth.  This  new  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy  should  be  conceived 
by  bipartisan  action  and  not  be  simply 
the  statements  of  the  party  in  power  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
supported  by  the  party  out  of  power. 

Let  us  make  this  American  foreign 
policy  so  clear  and  so  candid  that  all  who 
run  can  read  and  understand  it.  Let 
it  be  stated  with  such  clarity  that  both 
at  home  and  abroad  there  will  be  no 
doubt  as  to  its  contents  or  its  motives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  take  these  seven 
additional  steps  during  the  interval  of 
stability  which  we  secure  through  this 
aid  to  Turkey  and  Greece  our  money 
will  be  wisely  invested.  If  we  simply  aid 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  do  nothing  more, 
however,  that  is  more  effective  than  per¬ 
haps  aiding  a  country  or  two  more  which 
might  solicit  our  assistance  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  have  forever  missed  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  in' our  entire  na¬ 
tional  history.  With  the  end  of  appease¬ 


ment,  I  dare  to  hope  we  are  entering 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  elements  out  of  which  peace 
can  be  made  permanent  and  justice 
secure. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Huber]. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
were  to  allow  political  expediency  to  de¬ 
termine  our  vote  on  this  bill  I  imagine 
a  great  many  of  us  would  vote  against 
it.  I  know  that  the  mail  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  has  been  overwhelmingly  in  oppo¬ 
sition,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are 
going  to  vote  as  Americans  and  not  as 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  newspaper  in  my  district  has  edi¬ 
torially  come  out  on  both  sides  of  this 
question,  so  I  can  see  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  are  disturbed  about 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  shall  support 
H.  R.  2616,  I  shall  do  so  with  some  re¬ 
luctance.  I  had  hoped,  as  I  am  sure  the 
entire  membership  of  this  House  had 
hoped,  that  with  the  end  of  the  cruel  and 
costly  war  from  which  we  emerged  the 
“four  freedoms”  would  become  a  reality 
instead  of  a  phrase. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  “This  Na¬ 
tion  cannot  endure  half  slave  and  half 
free.”  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  Nation 
could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free 
in  those  so-called  horse-and-buggy 
days,  how  can  this  world,  in  this  atomic 
age,  endure  half  slave  and  half  free? 
The  great  war  in  which  we  engaged  to 
preserve  the  democracy  of  man  is  not 
over  as  long  as  great  masses  of  the 
world’s  population  are  denied  the  guar¬ 
antees  of  the  “four  freedoms.”  We  can¬ 
not  bring  back  the  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  who  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
preserve  the  principles  in  which  we  be¬ 
lieve.  We  cannot  bring  back  the  6,000,- 
000  Jews  and  others  who  were  consumed 
in  the  incinerators  of  the  despots.  We 
can,  however,  make  sure  that  those  in¬ 
cinerators  are  not  rekindled,  else  the 
stench  again  assail  our  nostrils  and  end 
this  civilization  for  which  we  have  had 
such  high  hopes. 

There  are  over  a  million  displaced 
persons  in  the  American,  British,  and 
French  occupied  zones.  Some  haven 
must  be  found  for  the  millions  whose 
homes  are  gone,  whose  families  are  gone, 
before  even  their  hope  is  gone. 

Four  hundred  million  dollars  is  an  im¬ 
mense  sum,  yet  it  is  only  a  pittance  if 
it  helps  to  continue  our  way  of  life.  I 
urge  that  this  mdney  be  expended  to  -the 
best  possible  advantage,  that  it  not  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  automobiles  and 
other  luxuries  for  the  politicians  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  I  urge  that  it  be  used 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  unfortunate 
people  of  those  lands.  I  urge  that  we 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  the  end  that 
Greece  may  become  the  shining  example 
of  a  product  of  Democracy;  that  those 
countries  of  faint  heart,  and  those  who 
are  discouraged,  may  look  upon  that 
ancient  country  revitalized  through  our 
help.  As  a  country  that  is  an  example 
of  the  workings  of  true  democracy. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  say 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  our  own 
country  and  that  the  proposed  loan  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  ideally  lends  itself 


to  criticism  from  all  quarters.  However, 
we  are  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the 
family  who,  though  denied  most  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  are  willing  to  help  their 
unfortunate  starving  neighbors  to  acquire 
and  possess  a  few  of  the  necessities  of 
life. 

In  that  spirit  I  know  this  Congress  will 
approve  the  legislation  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  I  only  hope  that  time  will 
prove  the  decision  which  we  make  to  be 
the  right,  the  honest  and  the  Christian 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
good  friend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  > 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
himself  visited  Europe  and  has  been  in 
Russia  and  has  seen  these  things  first 
hand.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr..  HUBER.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  recall  that 
he  and  I  together  saw  first  hand  the 
misery  that  exists  in  the  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  and  that  is  why  I  have 
a  very  strong  feeling  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  compliment  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OWENS.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  spoke  about  rehabilitation 
of  the  people  of  those  countries,  can  you 
say  why  we  in  this  Congress  would 
withhold  $150,000,000,  a  much  smaller 
amount  than  $400,000,000 — last  week — ■ 
from  the  people  of  Poland  and  other 
central  European  countries,  and  give 
$400,000,000  to  this  cause? 

Mr.  HUBER.  When  you  say  “we” 
you  are  referring  to  those  who  voted 
for  the  amendment  that  limited  it  to 
$200,000,000? 

Mr.  OWENS.  Yes.  Perhaps  you  did 
not  and  I  did  not,  but  the  Congress  did. 
Can  you  justify  the  action  of  this  Con¬ 
gress? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  cannot  justify  it,  and 
I  hope  we  will  see  the  light  in  this  and 
not  approve  further  restrictive  amend¬ 
ments  to  this  bill  such  as  were  made  to 
the  foreign  relief  bill  recently  passed  by 
this  House. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  agree  that  two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right? 

Mr.  HUBER.  ThartT  is  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  statements  I  ever  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Huber]  has 
expired. 

(Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kersten], 

(Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  granted  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Committee.  His  remarks 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 
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Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Knutson],  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gullibility  of  Congress  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  wonderment  to  me.  If  there 
is  anything  in  the  world  more  gullible 
than  a  Congressman  it  is  two  Congress¬ 
men.  When  I  saw  how  the  membership 
of  this  House  just  ate  up  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  I  could  not  help  but  form 
the  conclusion  that  this  Congress  was 
not  much  different  from  the  one  we  had 
back  in  the  First  World  War. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the 
gullibility  that  existed  at  that  time. 
Speaking  on  a  resolution  to  take  America 
into  the  war,  a  certain  Congressman 
from  Ohio  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  this  resolution,  but  X  am  going 
to  reserve  the  right  to  oppose  in  the  future 
any  attempts  to  send  American  boys  to  the 
European  trenches.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  American  soldier  should  be  drafted  to 
be  sent  to  the  battlefields  of  England  to  fight 
Great  Britain’s  battles  that  her  own  sons 
have  refused  to  fight. 

And  a  gullible  Congress  applauded. 
The  Record  shows  they  applauded.  Did 
we  send  American  boys  to  France  back 
in  1917?  Yes.  We  sent  about  a  million 
of  them  and,  as  I  recall  it,  we  had  300,- 
000  casualties.  That  war  cost  us  $48,- 
000,000,000  and  left  us  with  a  net  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  $26,000,000,000. 

In  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  we 
gradually  took  steps  toward  war,  and  the 
then  President  Roosevelt  at  Boston  said: 

I  want  to  say  to  you  fathers  and  mothers 
again  and  again  and  again,  that  your  sons 
will  neVer  be  sent  to  fight  on  foreign  soil. 

And  again  a  gullible  Congress  ap¬ 
plauded.  They  said,  “We  may  declare 
fvar  but  we  won’t  have  to  fight.  Even 
if  we  get  into  war  we  won’t  have  to  send 
our  boys  across.”  That  is  what  we  also 
said  in  the  First  World  War:  “We  can 
get  into  it  but  we  won’t  have  to  fight  it. 
All  we  will  have  to  do  is  to  say  we  are 
against  you  and  the  Germans  will  quit.” 

We  fatuously  believed  it  in  1917,  just 
as  we  believed  it  in  1941.  In  the  First 
World  War  we  fought  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  Do  you  know  what 
we  got  out  of  that  war,  in  addition  to  a 
debt  of  $48,000,000,000  and  300,000  cas¬ 
ualties?  We  exchanged  the  Kaiser  for 
Hitler.  A  good  trade,  what? 

That  is  what  we  got  out  of  the  First 
World  War.  We  traded  the  Kaiser  for 
Hitler.  It  was  just  like  trading  an  elec¬ 
tric  razor  for  a  rusty  jackknife. 

Then  our  trigger  finger  got  itchy  so  we 
got  into  the  Second  World  War.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Second  World  War 
was  all  about,  neither  do  you,  whether 
we  went  in  to  make  the  world  still  more 
safe  for  democracy  than  we  did  in  the 
First  World  War,  but  something  like 
that  anyway.  Before  they  dragged  us 
into  the  Second  World  War  Churchill 
said:  ‘.‘Give  us  the  implements  and  we 
will  do  the  job.”  So  we  gave  him  50 
destroyers  and  billions  in  lease-lend. 

You  remember  that.  And  again  a 
gullible  Congress  applauded.  Do  you  see 
what  I  mean? 


I  do  not  know  what  bird  is  the  most 
gullible  of  all  birds,  but  whatever  the 
breed,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  placing  him 
on  our  national  emblem.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  would  vote  for  the  penguin.  He 
is  so  much  like  some  of  our  colleagues. 

I  fear  there  are  Members  in  this  House 
today  who  believe  that  we  can  stop  com¬ 
munism  by  spending  $400,000,000  in 
Turkey  and  Greece. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Not  just  now.  I 
have  only  10  minutes.  If  I  have  time 
later  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  later. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  communism 
is  brought  on  by  maladministration, 
poverty,  inequality,  and  all  the  other 
evils  that  mankind  has  been  affected 
with  since  the  beginning  of  time.  You 
cannot  stop  communism  with  guns  and 
bullets,  no;  that  has  been  tried. 

The  Communists,  the  Russians,  will 
not  go  in  and  take  countries  over  by 
force  of  arms,  they  will  take  them  by 
infiltration. 

They  tell  you  that  the  points  that  must 
be  held  are  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fortified  him¬ 
self  with  a  map  to  prove  that  was  true. 
If  he  believes  that  we  can  stop  Joe  Stalin 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  with  four  hundred 
million  he  is  more  gullible  than  I  had 
thought  him.  You  know  the  place  to 
stop  Joe  Stalin  is  in  Germany  and  in 
Japan.  If  Russia  takes  completely  over 
in  one  or  both  or  those  countries,  then 
all  the  world  will  go  Communist  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  You  cannot  get  away  from 
that.  It  is  as  fundamental  as  anything 
can  be.  You  may  spend  $400,000,000— 
and,  by  the  way,  that  amount  is  only 
the  first  step.  There  is  no  one  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  who  will  contend 
for  a  moment  that  $400,000,000  is  all  that 
we  will  have  to  spend  in  this  grand,  new 
adventure  that  is  here  proposed.  It  is 
going  to  cost  us  billions  and  billions  and 
billions.  We  first  go  into  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  the  next  move  will  be  Iran 
and  Iraq.  Then  we  will  have  to  go  into 
India,  Arabia,  Palestine,  perhaps  into 
northern  Africa,  India,  Italy,  finally  into 
Spain,  Portugal,  Korea,  and  finally 
France — we  do  not  know  where  our  ad¬ 
venture  will  lead  us,  but  we  do  know  that 
the  cost  is  going  to  threaten  the  solvency 
of  our  country  if  we  carry  on  to  the 
bitter  end.  Are  we  prepared  for  it?  Can 
we  do  so  with  a  national  debt  of  $258,- 
000,000,000  and  over  a  million  casualties 
from  the  late  war  to  take  care  of,  not  to 
mention  our  national  debt,  with  an  an¬ 
nual  carrying  charge  on  that  debt  of  $7,- 
000,000,000,  and  with  a  budget  for  next 
year  that  may  approximate  thirty-seven 
and  one-half  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  preceding 
speakers  asked  us  to  be  realistic.  I  am 
asking  him  to  be  realistic  because  he  was 
anything  but  realistic  in  his  half-hour 
address  to  this  Committee.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  fine  if  this  old  world  were 
studded  with  gems  of  generosity  and 
altruism  and  all  the  other  things  that  go 
to  make  up  a  perfect  world;  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  a  very  practical  prob¬ 
lem  here  at  hand,  and  that  is  to  keep 
America  solvent.  You  are  proposing  by 
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this  legislation  to  take  her  down  the  road 
that  leads  to  insolvency  and  perhaps  to 
communism  as  well. 

Less  than  2  years  ago  practically  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  save  our  late' 
belligerents,  met  in  San  Francisco  and 
set  up  the  United  Nations  Organization 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  outlawing  war 
and  bringing  to  a  ravaged  world  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  security. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference  drew 
up  a  charter,  which  was  hailed  by  the 
peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world  as  a 
beacon  light  that  would  forever  outlaw 
the  black  specter  of  war,  and  at  the  same 
time  remove  all  fears  and  substitute 
therefor  lasting  peace  and  security. 

Let  me  read  from  that  charter: 

The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are: 
1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity,  and  to  that  end  to  t;.ke  effective 
collective  measures. 

Let  me  call  your  particular  attention 
to  the  words  “to  take  effective  collective 
measures.”  In  no  part  of  the  charter  is 
it  so  much  as  hinted  that  any  signatory 
may  at  any  time  adopt  unilateral  meas¬ 
ures.  I  read  on: 

To  take  collective  measures  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to 
bring  about  by  peaceful  means  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  principles  of  justice  and 
international  law,  adjustment  or  settlement 
of  international  disputes  or  situations  which 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  a  covenant 
openly  arrived  at,  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  assembled  representatives 
of  the  subscribing  nations.  We  were  one 
of  the  principal  sponsors,  yet  now,  less 
than  2  years  later,  we  are  the  first  nation 
to  attempt  to  nullify  it  by  proposing  to 
act  alone. 

I  am  one  of  those  old-fashioned  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  believes  that  promises  and 
agreements  are  made  to  be  kept,  but  here 
we  find  the  President  of  the  United 
States  proposing,  and  another  body,  by 
a  majority  vote,  giving  approval  to  a 
proposal  to  scrap  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  reinstate  the  old 
order,  which  permitted  any  nation,  at 
any  time,  to  invade  another  country,  and 
to  kill,  pillage  and  destroy  at  its  pleasure. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  takes 
affirmative  action  upon  the  proposal  be¬ 
fore  us,  as  proposed  by  the  President,  we 
will  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  word 
of  America  is  no  longer  good,  and  that 
henceforth  our  word  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon. 

The  proposal  before  _  us  today  is 
freighted  with  possibilities  for  evil,  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  which  no 
mortal  can  foresee.  If  the  plea  of  the 
President  receives  congressional  sanction, 
it  means  our  embarkation  upon  a  new 
policy  that  may  lead  to  no  one  knows 
where. 

What  I  am  about  to  say,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  has  been  better  said  before,  both  in 
this  body  and  in  the  other  body;  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  bear  reiteration,  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  we  may  be  able  to 
present  a  new  facet  or  two. 

Let  me  state  briefly  the  question  we  are 
asked  to  answer:  Shall  the  United  States 
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alone,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  its  pledge 
made  at  San  Francisco,  guarantee  the 
future  political  and  territorial  integrity 
of  nations  situated  in  the  Eastern  Hemi¬ 
sphere?  To  decide  the  question  affirma¬ 
tively  would  be  to  depart  from  America’s 
traditional  policy,  and  to  repudiate  the 
solemn  pledge  we  made  at  San  Francisco. 
Indeed,  it  would  mean  our  embarking 
upon  a  policy  to  attain  world  domina¬ 
tion — something  we  have  always  spurned. 

Great  Britain  has  consistently  played 
that  role  the  past  300  years,  and  in  carry¬ 
ing  it  on  under  all  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances  has  succeeded  in  bleeding  herself 
white  and,  today,  we  are  told  she  is 
bankrupt.  During  the  past  100  years  she 
was  obliged  to  fight  35  wars  in  order  to 
maintain  her  position  and  prestige. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  do  we  want  to 
follow  her  example,  and  are  we  ready  to 
pay  the  price  that  must  inevitably  be 
exacted  of  us — national  bankruptcy? 

We  are  told  that  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  our  freedom 
and  economy  that  we  alone  now  step  into 
Greece  and  Turkey  so  that  Russia  may 
be  halted  in  her  march  toward  world 
domination. 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  Chamber  who 
believes  that  once  we  go  into  these  two 
countries  with  American  dollars  and  men 
it  will  settle  the  immediate  problem  of 
curbing  Russian  ambitions?  Is  there 
anyone  in  this  body  who  really  believes 
that  we  can  stop  there  without  going 
further? 

Intervention  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  merely  be  but  the  first  step.  Later 
we  would  have  to  go  into  Iran  and  Iraq, 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  possibly  India 
and  Afghanistan.  Who  can,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  foretell  when  and 
how  it  would  all  end?  That  secret  is 
locked  up  among  the  riddles  of  the  un¬ 
foreseeable  future,  which  no  finite  mind 
may  explore. 

Communism  cannot  be  halted  by  dol¬ 
lars,  bayonets  and  bullets,  because  it  is 
a  symptom  of  social  and  political  unrest. 
Communism  spawns  and  thrives  on  pov¬ 
erty,  lack  of  opportunity,  maladminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  many  other  evils  that 
have  beset  the  human  race  since  the 
beginning  of  time. 

Assuming  that  communism  can  be 
held  back  by  dollars,  bullets  and  bay¬ 
onets,  is  there  anyone  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  who  is  so  gullible  as  to 
believe  that  the  $400,000,000  the  Presi¬ 
dent  asks  for  Greece  and  Turkey  is  all 
that  will  be  required?  No,  no,  my 
friends,  the  ultimate  cost  will  reach 
astronomical  proportions,  and  the  total 
ultimate  cost  may  be  so  great  as  to  bank¬ 
rupt  and  beggar  the  American  people. 
Will  you  take  that  chance?  Can  you 
afford  to?  Have  you  a  right  to  do  so? 

The  Truman  administration  made  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  effort  to  stop  communism  from 
entering  and  taking  over  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  Bul¬ 
garia.  Why  this  sudden  zeal  for  what 
we  call  democracy?  The  answer  is  sim¬ 
ple— oil.  We  are  asked  to  stake  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  American  sovereignty  and  po¬ 
litical  integrity  for  the  sake  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  oil  deposits  in  the  Near  East,  and 
to  maintain  the  life  line  of  the  British 
Empire,  which  is  equally  commercial  in 


its  implications.  Let  no  one  tell  you  dif¬ 
ferently. 

We  may  send  American  troops  and 
dollars  into  the  Near  East,  and  I  care 
not  how  many,  they  would  yet  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of 
communism  if  local  conditions  are  such 
as  to  invite  its  entrance. 

Assuming  that  dollars,  bullets,  and 
bayonets  can  hold  back  communism, 
then  I  ask  you  what  are  we  doing  to 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  commu¬ 
nism  in  a  number  of  American  Repub¬ 
lics  where  the  Communists  are  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  strongly  entrenched?  Let 
me  cite  one  instance,  if  I  may.  I  refer 
to  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  which  lies 
athwart  our  pathway  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  Government  of  Haiti  is  also 
in  financial  straits,  and  we  are  in  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  Haiti’s  present 
plight. 

Briefly,  we  went  into  Haiti  32  years  ago 
with  the  Marines  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
storing  law  and  order,  and  remained 
there  for  a  period  of  21  years,  the  occu¬ 
pation  only  ending  in  1936. 

During  our  occupation  we  adminis¬ 
tered  Haiti’s  finances,  supervised  her  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  completely  controlled 
her  internal  affairs. 

In  the  year  1922  the  Haitian  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  a  New  York  bank,  was 
granted  a  loan  of  $23,500,000,  at  an  in¬ 
terest  rate  of  6  percent.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  I  am  informed,  she  has  paid 
thirty-eight  millions  in  amortization  and 
interest  on  that  loan.  I  am  particularly 
well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  that 
transaction,  as  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
country  at  the  time  it  was  negotiated, 
and  have  visited  there  a  number  of  times 
since,  the  last  time  early  in  December. 

All  moneys  borrowed  by  Haiti  during 
the  occupation  were  expended  under 
American  supervision,  and  it  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  none  of  it  was  used  in 
promoting  what  might  be  termed  pro¬ 
ductive  enterprises  that  would  have  im¬ 
proved  the  lot  of  the  Haitian  people,  and 
provided  them  with  permanent  and  gain¬ 
ful  employment. 

Let  me  come  down  a  little  later  to 
the  period  when  the  need  for  rubber  in 
the  late  war  became  so  desperate.  In 
an  attempt  to  help  relieve  the  rubber 
shortage  the  Haitian  Government,  on  its 
own  responsibility,  and  upon  our  urging, 
expropriated  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
the  land  owned  and  tilled  by  more  than 
300,000  small  farmers,  all  of  whom 
became  displaced  and  were  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  cities  because  they  had 
no  other  place  for  them  to  go.  Haiti,  not 
being  an  industrialized  country,  was 
unable  to  assimilate  them  in  the  new 
order  of  her  economy,  and  today  these 
displaced  persons  constitute  fertile  soil 
for  the  spread  of  communism  on  the 
island  Republic,  which  lies  less  than  2 
hours  from  Miami. 

In  order  to  get  these  unfortunates  back 
onto  the  soil,  the  President  of  Haiti,  who 
is  a  sincere  friend  of  his  people,  early  in 
January  sent  to  Washington  his  Minister 
of  Finance,  M.  Gaston  Margron,  a  most 
able  and  estimable  gentleman,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  Haiti’s  financial 
problems,  and  securing  a  few  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  additional  capital  with  which  to 


reestablish  in  agriculture  the  300,000 
peasant  families  already  referred  to. 
Mr.  Margron  was  turned  down  by- every 
American  agency  to  which  he  appealed, 
and  as  a  result  the  work  of  communizing 
Haiti  goes  merrily  on. 

Cuba,  which  is  situated  even  closer  to 
continental  America  than  is  Haiti,  has 
already  traveled  far  along  the  road  to 
communism,  and  I  am  informed  that  the 
Communists  use  the  city  of  Havana  as 
their  political  headquarters  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  Communism  has  also 
made  great  strides  in  Mexico,  Chile,  and 
other  Latin  American  countries  that 
could  be  mentioned. 

Just  what  are  we  doing  toward  halting 
the  spread  of  communism  here  at  home 
and  in  nearby  countries?  Precisely, 
nothing. 

It  would  seem  that  the  administration 
is  indifferent  to  what  is  happening  in  our 
own  front  yard,  but  when  it  is  told  that 
if  we  do  not  advance  $400,000,000  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  send  to  these 
countries  military  missions  which  would 
be  a  prelude  to  the  sending  of  troops, 
Europe  will  be  completely  communized, 
the  administration  all  of  a  sudden  be¬ 
comes  galvanized  into  action,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  those  countries  are 
more  than  4,000  miles  away.  Again,  the 
reason  is  oil. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  Once  we 
embark  upon  the  policy  proposed  to  us  by 
President  Truman  and  his  advisers  it  will 
mark  the  first  step  in  our  march  toward 
World  War  III,  because  you  know,  and 
I  know,  that  the  course  we  are  asked  to 
take  will  sooner  or  later  bring  us  in  direct 
conflict  with  Russia. 

If  Russia  constitutes  a  danger  to  the 
future  security  of  America,  and  American 
institutions,  then  in  God’s  name  let  us 
act  intelligently  and  promptly,  but  let 
us  do  it  in  a  manner  that  will  be  direct 
and  effective.  We  now  have  the  means 
within  our  hands  to  safeguard  the  future 
of  America  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  act,  let  us  act  quickly, 
energetically,  rationally,  and  with  effect. 
Let  us  be  done  with  the  hypocritical  ap¬ 
proach  that  is  here  proposed.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  the  real  reason  we  are 
asked  to  go  into  the  Near  East  is  to  be 
found  in  the  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  oil  in  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Arabia.  If  these 
pools  of  oil  are  necessary  for  our  future 
security  let  us  act,  but  let  us  act  like 
men  rather  than  like  crawling  worms. 

I,  for  one,  reject  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  two  reasons.  It  would  be  in¬ 
effective  and  will  but  lead  to  another  war; 
it  will  commit  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  to  a  monetary  outlay 
that  will  ultimately  become  so  great  as 
to  threaten  our  financial  solvency. 

If  we  are  determined  to  combat  com¬ 
munism,  and  I  want  to  do  everything 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
pernicious  philosophy,  then  it  would  seem 
that  we  should  direct  our  talents  and 
energies  toward  first  checking  its  spread 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That 
would  be  the  sensible  way  of  going  at  it. 
Like  charity,  national  defense  should 
begin  at  home. 

(Mr.  KNUTSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 
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Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Pulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
tickled  me  a  little  bit  to  hear  the  revered 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  speak  of  the  gullibility  of  Con¬ 
gress.  He  has  evidently  forgotten  that 
he  is  a  Congressman,  too,  and  therefore 
is  equally  gullible  with  the  rest  of  us  here 
when  he  makes  the  statement  that  all 
Congressmen  are  gullible.  When  he 
makes  that  statement  he  wields  the  same 
whitewash  brush  on  himself  as  well. 

Secondly,  he  says  he  does  not  know 
what  the  Second  World  War  was  all 
about.  I  will  not  agree  with  him  that 
he  does  not.  However,  I  would  like  to  ex¬ 
press  to  him  what  some  of  us  felt  it  was 
about.  A  lot  of  the  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  hated  fascism — they  do  not  cherish 
communism  either — and  we  hated 
fascism  enough  that  we  did  something 
about  it.  We  hated  war,  but  we  had  to 
go  to  war  to  stop  fascism. 

When  he  says  we  are  going  bankrupt 
in  appropriating  this  $400,000,000  and 
that  this  is  only  the  first  step,  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  he  makes  the  statement  he 
is  willing  to  put  the  program  in  effect  in 
Germany  and  Japan,  for  example,  say¬ 
ing  it  is  necessary  there,  because  if  it  will 
bankrupt  us  one  place,  it  would  in  any 
other.  The  gentleman  is  reduced  to  say¬ 
ing  that  as  a  matter  of  geography,  it  is 
not  necessary  some  place  else  in  the 
world.  So  if  it  is  reduced  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Knutson] 
simply  to  a  question  of  geography,  I 
think  it  is  just  as  necessary  over  in  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  as  it  is 
in  Germany  and  Japan. 

As  to  the  gentleman’s  remarks  on 
“applause”  showing  in  old  Congressional 
Records,  the  gentleman  must  be  as  gul¬ 
lible  as  he  would  have  us  believe  of  the 
average  Congressman  who  is  now  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  issue  and  talking  about  this 
bill.  The  gentleman  himself  knows  that 
previously  in  the  Record  when  they  in¬ 
serted  the  word  “applause”  it  was  filled 
in  by  the  clerks  after  the  session  was 
over  and  these  items  were  distributed 
like  sugar,  for  the  particular  Congress¬ 
man  to  show  in  his  home  district  that  he 
had  applause. 

To  be  absolutely  faithful  to  my  good 
friend  and  to  the  present  fact,  I  think 
we  should  note  for  the  Record  that  while 
he  got  no  applause  whatever  on  his 
statements  during  his  speech,  he  did  get 
a  good  round  of  applause  at  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a  little  bit  amused 
during  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  at  his 
references  to  the  gullibility  of  Congress 
then  and  now.  He  is  one  of  the  deans 
of  the  House.  He  has  been  here  longer 
than  anybody  else  except  three  or  four. 
It  is  surprising  to  me  how  he  could 
have  remained  here  during  all  those 
years  and  failed  to  improve  the  Congress. 
I  furthermore  notice  that  he  has  not  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  disgusted  to  resign.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  also  if  the  Congress 
was  similarly  gullible  when  it  recently 
passed  his'  tax  bill? 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Gavin], 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  masterful  address  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  I  want  to  say  that  I,  too,  recall  just 
a  few  short  months  ago  the  day  that 
ended  World  War  No.  2.  I  recall  the  load 
of  anxiety  that  was  lifted  from  a  world 
of  mothers’  hearts  and  how  the  old  war- 
torn  world  turned  back  to  peace  with  a 
profound  gratitude  to  God  and  with  the 
thankfulness  to  the  men  who  paid  for  it 
with  their  lives.  These  are  matters  that 
we  should  be  thinking  about.  So,  we,  I 
might  say,  do  have  some  remembrance  of 
the  recent  occurrence.  And  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  what 
we  have  done  in  recent  months  and  re¬ 
cent  years  to  relieve  this  situation  in  the 
war -torn  countries  of  the  Old  World.  I 
also  want  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  we 
in  Congress,  who  represent  the  people, 
should  be  properly  informed  on  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  War  Department. 

The  formation  of  a  sound  American 
policy  in  the  affairs  of  continental 
Europe  is  long  overdue,  and  I  cannot 
understand  the  secrecy  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  on  foreign  affairs  and  policies 
about  which  this  Congress  should  be  ad¬ 
vised. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  our 
Government  is  being  directly  and  stra¬ 
tegically  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of 
continental  politics. 

If  we  go  into  Greece  and  Turkey  with 
our  planes,  tanks,  guns  and  bayonets, 
backed  up  with  our  military  personnel, 
and  trouble  breaks  out  anywhere  on  the 
British  lifeline  between  London  and 
Singapore,  or  between  any  of  the  nations 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  or  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  certainly  we  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  things  and  we  shall  become 
sooner  or  later  involved. 

This  js  an  unusual  venture  that  our 
Government  is  taking  and  it  might  com¬ 
mit  us  to  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
army  and  establishment  of  naval  bases 
in  the  Mediterranean.  And,  if  and  when, 
the  shooting  starts,  we  will  be  right  in  the 
middle  of  it. 

What  is  the  purpose  back  of  this 
strange  excursion  into  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key?  Into  the  location  which  historians 
have  pointed  out  as  the  crossroads  of  all 
wars. 

It  appears  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  imperialism.  Imperialism  is  a  policy 
of  extending  the  domain  or  control  of  a 
nation.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  policy  this 
Nation  has  always  avoided  and  Uncle 
Sam  has  never  attempted  to  gain 
sovereignty  over  other  nations,  and,  I 
do  not  think  you  want  to  see  him  dress  up 
in  a  turban  now.  Why  is  Britain  so 
anxious  to  pull  out  and  have  us  take 
over? 

However,  the  State  Department  seems 
to  be  determined  that  we  horn  into  the 
Middle  East  with  all  of  its  feuds  and 
hatreds.  Slowly  but  surely  we  are  being 
sucked  in  under  one  pretext  or  another; 
into  the  whirlpool  of  continental  politics. 
The  State  Department  and  War  Depart¬ 
ment  should  state  definitely  their  objec¬ 
tives  in  this  proposal. 
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Our  people  have  not  been  asked 
whether  or  not  they  want  this  proposed 
scheme.  I  presume  it  is  a  product  of  a 
few  minds  and  they  are  willing  to  be  reck¬ 
less  with  our  money  and  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  policy  of  our  Government  of  non¬ 
imperialism  and  with  the  future  of  you 
and  your  sons. 

This  Congress  should  proceed  carefully 
and  cautiously  and  not  rush  headlong  in¬ 
to  a  turmoil  and  add  more  debt  and 
'higher  taxes  which  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  every  American  citizen. 

Remember,  once  we  go  in  we  are  in 
the  center  of  a  world  of  trouble  and  there 
are  many  grave  questions  to  be  settled 
in  this  part  of  the  world  besides  the 
spread  of  communism;  the  oil  of  Iraq  and 
Arabia,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Palestinian 
question,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  whole 
Mediterranean  area;  they  are  all  explo¬ 
sive. 

It  looks  as  though  we  are  just  getting 
under  way  in  this  spending  program  and 
I  understand  from  the  Congressional 
Record  that  we  will  be  asked  shortly  to 
give  $600,000,000  to  Korea  and  another 
billion  dollars  to  China,  and  about  $6,- 
000,000,000  more  to  France  and  Brit¬ 
ain;  also  Italy,  which  is  an  even  more 
strategic  spot  than  Greece,  will  request 
a  stupendous  loan  based  on  our  support 
of  the  Greek-Turkish  situation.  And 
then,  no  doubt,  we  will  hear  Iraq,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Iran. 

So,  we  really  are  asking  for  it  even 
though  this  country  has  put  out  in  the 
last  several  years  a  total  of  $66,385,270,- 


000,  as  follows: 

Lend-lease - $51,000,000,000 

British  credit -  3,  750,  000,  000 

Total  foreign  credit  authori¬ 
zations  by  Export-Import 

Bank -  3,458,771,000 

United  States  quota  in 

World  Bank _  3,175,000,000 

United  States  quota  in 

World  Fund _  2,  750,  000,  000 

Civilian  supplies  sent  to 
liberated  and  occupied 

areas _ _ _  1,  400,  000,  000 

Credits  advanced  to  finance 
sales  of  United  States 
surpluses  abroad _  851,  486,  000 


Total - -  66,  385,  270,  000 


Certainly  after  a  $66,000,000,000  in¬ 
vestment,  we  ought  to  be  informed  on 
our  foreign  policy,  and  the  direction  we 
are  taking  and  what  the  eventual  con¬ 
sequences  may  be  so  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  will  know  exactly  what  it  is  all  about. 

This  appears  to  be  more  than  a  relief 
and  rehabilitation  measure. 

My  record  in  this  House  and /ny  votes 
on  relief  measures  are  well  known.  I 
have  repeatedly  supported  these  meas¬ 
ures  over  the  past  several  years. 

I  listened  intently  to  the  debate  last 
week  on  the  $350,000,000  relief  appro¬ 
priation,  however,  the  arguments  ex¬ 
pressed  were  the  same  old  catalog  ar¬ 
guments  we  have  listened  to  repeatedly 
year  after  year  on  relief  appropriations. 
There  is  nothing  new.  We  are  constantly 
threatened  as  to  what  will  happen  to  us 
if  we  fail  to  go  along. 

When  is  this  relief  spending  to  stop,  if 
it  is  ever  to  be  stopped? 

After  the  slashing  action  taken  by  the 
House  on  the  Interior  bill  when  a  cut  of 
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approximately  44  percent  was  made  at 
an  estimated  saving  of  $134,000,000,  I 
cannot  understand,  in  fact  I  am  amazed, 
why  the  Congress  within  a  week  would 
attempt  to  saddle  on  the  hacks  of  the 
overburdened  American  taxpayers,  an¬ 
other  $400,000,000  after  approving  $200;- 
000,000,  and  which  the  other  body,  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  will  increase  to  $350,000,- 
000.  Or  a  total  of  $750,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,'  I  yield 
the  gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now 
owe  $260,000*000,000  that  must  be  even¬ 
tually  paid  by  us  and  paid  by  the  gen¬ 
erations  that  will  follow  us. 

No  one  can  say  we  have  not  done  our 
part.  I  noted  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Byrd  in  the  Record  of  April  22,  page 
3393,  and  I  quote: 

Let  us  say  a  word  as  to  the  statement 
that  has  so  frequently  been  made  in  this 
debate:  That  it  is  either  this  bill  or  nothing; 
that  a  do-nothing  policy  will  bring  more 
dire  results  than  to  do  something.  If  we 
are  doing  nothing  in  foreign  affairs,  then 
why  has  America  in  less  than  2  years — since 
July  1945 — spent  and  obligated  herself  to 
distribute  money,  credit,  and  goods  in  foreign 
countries,  exclusive  of  military  expenditures, 
aggregating  the  sum  of  $16,000,000,000,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred?  Out  of  this 
$16,000,000,000  the  sum  of  $1,525,000,000  has 
been,  or  will  be,  given  to  Russia  and  her 
satellites.  Again  I  ask,  can  we  nourish  com¬ 
munism  with  our  left  hand  and  crush  com¬ 
munism  with  our  right? 

Our  expenditures  and  commitments  to 
Russia  and  her  satellite  nations  since  July  1, 
1945,  are  as  follows: 

Russia _ ___  $203,  000,  000 

Poland _ 463,  000,  000 

Czechoslovakia _ _  202,  000,  000 

Finland _ _ _  92,  000,  000 

Hungary -  18,  000,  000 

Yugoslavia _  296,  000,  000 

More  than  10  percent  of  this  amount  was 
not  distributed  as  of  March  1,  1947,  but  is 
being  daily  expended. 

In  view  of  our  program  abroad,  which  al¬ 
ready  amounts  to  nearly  $16,000,000,000  since 
the  war,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  arc  doing 
nothing.  We  are  doing  all  and  more  than  we 
can  be  expected  to  do  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  have  met  every 
obligation  that  has  been  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  United  Nations.  Right  today  the 
State  Department  is  urging  the  Congress,  to 
approve  $17,000,000  to  Russia  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  machinery  to  develop  new  processes 
for  aviation  gasoline,  which  will  result  in 
strengthening  communism,  yet,  at  the  same 
time  the_  State  Department  requested  the 
Congress  to  approve  $400,000,000  to  resist 
communistic  aggression  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key.  Such  a  contradictory  foreign  policy  cer¬ 
tainly  requires  clarification  and  adjustment. 

And  on  April  21,  Senator  Malone  had 
inserted  in  the  Record,  page  3844,  and 
I  quote: 

UNRRA  and  other  U.  S.  Government  aid 
given  to  the  Greeks 
UNNRA  aid  through  Sept. 

30,  1946 - $309,  656,  000.  00 

Lend-lease  aid  through  Dec. 

31,  1946 -  81,  562,  821.  63 

Credit  through  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank _ _ _  25,  000,  000.  00 


Credit  through  the  U.  S. 

Maritime  Commission  for 

purchase  of  ships _  $45,  000,  000.  00 

Credit  through  the  Office 

of  Foreign  Liquidation 

Commission _  45,  000,  000.  00 

Total- . — - _  506,218,821.63 

Now  this  evidence  certainly  indicates 
we  have  been  doing  our  share  and  more 
than  our  share,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  figure  out  how  the  Congress  be¬ 
lieves  that  we  can  afford  to  put  up  $350,- 
000,000  for  relief  purposes  and  then 
$400,000,000  for  Greece  and  Turkey — a 
total  of  $750,000,000. 

However,  it  appears  that  everyone 
thinks  Uncle  Sam  is  a  rich  uncle  and 
that  his  pockets  are  inexhaustible  and 
you  can  spend,  spend,  and  spend,  and 
there  will  be  no  day  of  reckoning.  But 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  a  day  of  reckoning 
is  not  far  off. 

I  want  more  information  on  this  pro¬ 
posed  $400,000,000  program;  more  def¬ 
inite  facts  than  have  been  stated  here. 
Not  just  a  lot  of  glittering  generalities 
and  promises  of  what  will  and  will  not 
be  done,  but  a  clarification  of  what  our 
foreign  policy  is  to  be.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts. 

This  bill  should  be  recommitted  for 
further  study,  and  in  the  interim  I  think 
we  should  take  inventory  as  to  what  we 
can  actually  afford  to  spend  under  the 
circumstances,  or  we  will  find  ourselves 
wallowing  in  the  sea  of  bankruptcy  and 
the  old  ship  of  state  will  be  wrecked  on 
the  rocks  of  indifferent  and  careless 
thinking. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Muhlenberg!. 

Mr.  MUHLENBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  are  facing  today  is  indeed  a  mo- . 
mentous  decision  in  the  domestic  life  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  face  the 
coming  hours  with  a  good  deal  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  serenity 
of  mind  in  the  feeling  that  the  outcome  of 
this  debate  today  and  tomorrow  will  be 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  United 
States. 

Recrimination  between  us  here  on  the 
floor  is  not  that  that  establishes  the  kind 
of  decision  that  we  have  to  make.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  rather  than  spend  our  time 
in  finding  the  weak  points  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  so  far  presented, 
we  should  be  doing  a  little  more  solid 
thinking  about  the  future  of  the  United 
States  and  the  destiny  of  the  coming 
generation:  for  we  are  indeed  faced  with 
a  decision  today  that  is  going  to  affect 
the  second  generation.  In  all  our  think¬ 
ing  we  should  be  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  not  today  that  we  must  think  of, 
but  tomorrow.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opin¬ 
ion,  gentlemen  of  the  House,  that  this  de¬ 
cision  which,  while  it  may  be  based  on 
matters  of  which  we  do  not  yet  have  full 
cognizance,  is  one  in  which  we  must  take 
somewhat  on  faith  the  things  that  can¬ 
not  or  have  not  been  said  as  well  as  to 
judge  soundly  those  things  that  actually 
have  been  said. 

I  do  not  respond  very  much  to  oratory 
nor  I  believe  do  the  Members  of  the 
House.  But  we  do  respond  to  sound 
thinking.  If  we  can  have  a  quiet  and 


sober  time  of  debate  in  trying  to  decide 
the  issues,  then  I  believe  we  shall  be 
doing  what  the  importance  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  warrants,  and  what  we  must  do  as 
Americans  today.  The  question  is :  Shall 
we  soberly  follow  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  to  us  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  matter  or  shall  we  rather  be 
led  by  hysteria  and  by  loud  speaking? 
I  do  not  care,  frankly,  as  a  veteran  of 
both  wars,  whether  the  result  carries  the 
United  States  further  into  immediate 
debt  because  debt  by  itself  means  nothing 
if  there  might  be  at  the  end  no  United 
States  to  pay  the  debt.  To  me,  what  is 
important  is  that  we  formulate  legisla¬ 
tion  here  which  when  carried  forward  will 
result  in  the  ultimate  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  then  debt  can  be  re¬ 
solved. 

Let  us  make  one  answer  purely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  future  security  of 
the  United  States  and  let  us  so  judge 
what  is  before  us. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUHLENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  like  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  very  much.  It  made  me 
think  as  I  was  listening  to  it  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  Do  you  not  feel  that  thinking  calm¬ 
ly  we  are  taking  the  first  step  which  is  a 
warlike  move? 

Mr.  MUHLENBERG.  I  think  we  are 
taking  a  most  important  move,  but 
whether  the  move  will  be  toward  war 
or  peace  is  the  question  that  we  must 
decide.  I  am  frankly  of  the  hope  that 
what  we  are  taking  is  a  move  toward 
peace  and  not  toward  war,  if  our  first 
consideration  is  the  ultimate  security  of 
the  United  States,  because  the  ultimate 
security  of  the  United  States  does  not 
lie  in  war  but  in  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  last  speaker  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

(Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  granted 
permisison  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
probably  appropriate  that  I  should  speak 
last  today,  because  I  think  I  represent  the 
average  Member’s  point  of  view  on  this 
issue.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  in 
Congress  that  has  troubled  me  as  deeply 
as  this  decision.  I  think  my  concern  is 
also  attributable  to  the  fact  that  I  spent 
some  years  in  the  service  in  World  War 
II,  and  I  know  what  it  means  to  be  at 
war.  I  know,  too,  that  our  action  on  this 
bill  may  well  be  the  decision  for  war  or 
peace.  I  have  thought  it  through  and  I 
would  now  like  to  tell  the  House  the  con¬ 
clusions  to  which  I  have  come. 

There  can  be  little  difference  between 
those  in  favor  and  those  opposed  to  this 
bill  about  the  ultimate  objectives  sought 
to  be  obtained  by  it.  These  ultimate  ob¬ 
jectives  are  those  set  forth  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations: 

To  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  iii  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
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and  women  and  of  nations  large  and  small, 
to  establish  conditions  under  which  justice 
and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising  from 
treaties  and  other  sources  of  international 
law  can  be  maintained,  and  -to  promote  social 
progress  and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger 
freedom. 

The  question  is  how  may  we  best  at¬ 
tain  these  objectives — by  proceeding 
ourselves  to  help  nations  in  need  of 
assistance  for  their  own  reconstruction 
and  even  for  their  own  defense,  to  help 
them  on  the  side  of  democracy,  or  by 
doing  the  best  we  can  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  the  United  Nations,  and  if  it  is 
powerless  at  this  time,  to  retreat  again 
into  splendid  isolation. 

It  is  our  national  will  to  strengthen 
and  implement  the  United  Nations  and 
not  to  bypass  it,  but  in  seeking  this  as¬ 
sistance,  says  the  President  “the  United 
Nations  and  its  related  organizations  are 
not  in  a  position  to  extend  help  of  the 
kind  that  is  required.”  In  other  words, 
the  United  Nations  not  being  ready  to  do 
the  job  the  President  declares  that  the 
United  States  must  do  it — and  that  that 
is  our  foreign  policy. 

The  urgency  of  the  task  seems  to  me 
to  be  incontrovertible — for  while  we  seek 
to  bring  about  that  freedom  of  peoples 
which  distinguishes  democracy  from  to¬ 
talitarianism  we  must 'be  prepared  to 
help  ward  off  that  hunger  and  the  des¬ 
pair  which  open  the  door  to  an  interim 
seizure  of  power  by  a  minority  trading 
on  despair.  Once  seized,  such  power 
can  be  perpetuated  by  terror,  propa¬ 
ganda,  fixed  elections,  and  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  personal  freedoms,  and  become 
so  firmly  entrenched  that  it  cannot  be 
shaken  off  for  years.  Our  experience  in 
that  respect  is  bitter.  By  internal  dis¬ 
order  fed  from  without,  as  in  Greece,  or 
by  a  war  of  nerves,  as  in  Turkey,  we  can 
be  faced  with  the  accomplished  fact  of 
such  a  seizure  of  power  in  either  of  these 
countries  which  the  majority  will  then 
find  it  impossible  to  shake  off. 

If  our  policy  in  this  bill  be  considered  as 
an  emergency  means  for  dealing  with 
the  existing  impasse,  then,  regrettable 
as  it  is,  we  must  all  recognize  it  as  a 
necessary  policy  and  support  it.  But  if 
it  be  considered  as  a  permanent  doctrine 
of  the  United  States  by  which  we  begin 
here  and  go  on  to  take  unilateral  action 
with  our  men  and  money  in  every  case 
to  stop  the  institution  of  regimes  we  do 
not  like  and  to  attempt  to  impose  our 
own  political  and  economic  ideas  on 
other  countries,  then  I  would  feel  that 
the  die  had  indeed  been  cast  for  armed 
conflict  in  our  lifetime. 

I  believe  this  bill  to  reflect  not  a  per¬ 
manent  but  a  stopgap  policy.  I  have 
been  in  Greece  as  recently  as  about  4 
months  ago  and  I  kno\  the  extent  of 
the  physical  and  psychological  destruc¬ 
tion  which  has  resulted  from  the  Nazi 
occupation  and  the  ensuing  civil  disorder 
in  that  country.  Greece  is  incapable  of 
being  free  so  long  as  her  economy  is  shat¬ 
tered.  A  restoration  of  her  economy  will 
bring  in  its  train  the  end  of  internal  dis¬ 
order  and  the  reinvigOration  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  democratic  forces.  But  we 
must  show  to  the  Greek  people  our  solic¬ 
itude  for  this  reinvigoration  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  we  must  show  them  that  we 
know  why  we  come  to  their  rescue,  now, 


unconditionally.  Accordingly,  I  shall  at 
the  proper  time  propose  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  which  will  assure  to  the  Greek 
people  first,  that  the  government  with 
which  we  deal  shall  be  truly  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  majority  of  them;  and  second, 
that  such  government  must  take  all 
measures  necessary  to  help  itself,  too. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  7,  line  14,  after  paragraph  (4)  insert 
after  paragraph  (5)  the  following:  “If  the 
President  finds  that  the  government  of  any 
country  receiving  assistance  hereunder  is  not 
representative  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
such  country.” 

Turkey  is  yet  a  different  test  of  the  real 
intent  of  the  policy  of  this  bill.  For  in 
Turkey  we  face  a  strategic  problem.  It 
is  this  problem  of  an  open  or  a  closed 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Either  Pales¬ 
tine,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Suez  Canal,  are  open  to  the 
commerce,  communications,  and  trans¬ 
port  of  the  whole  world,  including  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  or  they  are  closed.  For  it  is 
a  basic  tenet  of  a  Communist  society  that 
it  is  closed,  that  it  is  foursquare  for  state 
trading,  that  it  excludes  the  normal  com¬ 
merce  and  intercourse  of  the  world. 
First,  therefore,  we  must  be  sure  that  by 
immediate  aid  the  strategic  situation 
should  not  be  irretrievably  prejudiced, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  seek  a  more 
permanent  solution  through  the  United 
Nations  to  lift  the  pressure  on  Turkey. 

In  Turkey  the  need  for  assistance  is 
said  to  be  attributable  to  an  international 
war  of  nerves.  The  United  Nations  is 
established  for  exactly  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  such  sources  of  inter¬ 
national  friction.  We  must  entrust  to 
the  United  Nations — not  later  but  now — 
a  role  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
Turkey  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
realistic  and  come  to  Turkey’s  aid  now — 
in  the  words  of  the  President,  “to  main¬ 
tain  their  free  institutions  and  their  na¬ 
tional  integrity  against  aggressive  move¬ 
ments  that  seek  to  impose  upon  them 
totalitarian  regimes.” 

I  shall  therefore  propose  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  time  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  will  provide  that  the  President 
set  the  machinery^  of  the  United  Nations 
in  motion  to  relieve  the  external  pres¬ 
sures  on  Turkey,  following  the  effective 
technique  already  developed  in  sealing 
off  the  northern  borders  of  Greece  at  the 
same  time  that  assistance  is  given  to 
Turkey.  The  amendment  follows: 

Page  2,  line  24,  'after  paragraph  (5),  in¬ 
sert:  “Provided,  however,  That  the  President, 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  furnished  to 
any  country  hereunder,  shall  initiate  pro¬ 
ceedings,  unless  such  proceedings  have  there¬ 
tofore  already  been  instituted,  bringing  to 
the  attention  ot_the  Security  Council  or  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  any 
situation  which  threatens  the  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
country  assisted  hereunder  and  makes  nec¬ 
essary  the  maintenance  of  fully  mobilized 
military  forces  by  such  country.” 

Secretary  Marshall  said  in  his  mag¬ 
nificent  definition  of  democracy  at  the 
recent  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
Moscow: 

To  us  a  society  is  not  free  if  law-abiding 
citizens  live  in  fear  of  being  denied  the  right 
to  work,  or  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 


This  definition  is  equally  applicable  to 
nations.  We  cannot  permanently  guar¬ 
antee  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
individual  nations  by  the  aid  of  our 
money  and  our  men  on  a  unilateral  basis. 
We  must  be  ready  to  accept  for  ourselves 
the  role  of  international  law  rather  than 
the  role  of  international  force  if  we  wish 
it  to  be  the  guide  for  others,  too. 

The  United  Nations  has  already 
labored  effectively  in  the  field  of  reliev¬ 
ing  externally  induced  pressures  on  in¬ 
dependent  nations.  We  must  fortify  it 
in  that  work.  I  look  forward  to  further 
development  in  our  acceptance  of  the 
judgments  arrived  at  collectively  in  the 
United  Nations  by  representatives  of  all 
the  United  Nations,  at  first  in  limited 
spheres,  such  as  territorial  boundaries, 
administration  of  occupied  territories, 
disposition  of  enemy  territories  and 
assets,  and  disposition  of  mandates;  and 
later  in  wider  fields,  the  administration 
of  colonies,  international  trade,  access  to 
the  world’s  raw  materials,  international 
transportation  and  communications,  in¬ 
ternational  regulation  of  patents  and 
copyrights  and  of  cartels. 

In  summary,  therefore,  I  urge  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  policy  of  this  bill  as  a 
necessary  and  practical  means  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  forced  imposition  by  a  mi¬ 
nority  upon  the  majority  of  a  way  of 
life  the  majority  does  not  want  in  two 
threatened  countries  due  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  economic  conditions — and  the 
resultant  closing  off  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  but  I  urge  coupling  this 
action  with  simultaneous  action  to 
strengthen  the  only  agency  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  give  us  a  century  of  peace  in  our 
time,  the  United  Nations — and  a  simul¬ 
taneous  dedication  by  us  to  the  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  with¬ 
in  the  countries  we  assist  which  are  the 
very  reasons  for  our  own  national  exist¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Earlier  in  his 
remarks  the  gentleman  said  he  would 
offer  an  amendment  to  guarantee  a 
democratic  government  in  Greece. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  hope  that  we 
can  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  To  bring  it 
about.  The  gentleman  therefore  pre¬ 
supposes  that  they  do  not  have  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  presuppose  that  the 
Greek  Government  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  I  would  not  be  as  categoric 
as  the  gentleman  is  on  that  score. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Then  /In  the 
event  the  gentleman’s  amendment  is  not 
adopted  would  the  gentleman  still  sup¬ 
port  this  policy? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  likely  to,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman,  although  it  has 
given  me  a  very  great  deal  of  concern, 
but  I  shall  try  hard  to  get  an  amendment 
into  the  bill  guaranteeing  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  government  for  the  countries 
assisted. 

Answering  the  gentleman  further,  I 
maintain  that  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  will  be  to  bring  about  a  demo¬ 
cratic  regime  in  Greece.  I  think  the 
whole  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
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States  once  we  are  in  the  situation  will 
be  directed,  and  successfully,  toward  that 
end. 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  think  it  will 
be  conceded  that  that  was  the  intention 
declared  by  the  British  when  they  went 
into  Greece.  They  have  been  there  with 
a  powerful  army  and  they  have  poured 
in  millions  and  millions  of  dollars;  yet 
as  of  March  12  when  the  President  ad¬ 
dressed  this  Congress  on  the  subject  it 
was  admitted  that  the  situation  in 
Greece  was  the  same  as  before  the- 
British  went  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  democracy  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States — in  the  strength  of  our 
belief  in  democracy.  We  can  do  in  Greece 
what  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
did  not  do  on  that  subject,  for  they  are 
weakened,  beset  with  other  troubles,  and 
have  a  tradition  of  colonialism  while  we 
have  a  tradition  of  freedom.  — 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
use  an  expression  that  has  been  used 
here  by  a  number  of  men  today  in  which 
he  said  something  about  the  splendid  iso¬ 
lation.  Would  the  gentleman  say  that 
word  is  the  antonym  of  splendid  inter¬ 
vention? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  use  the  term 
“splendid  isolation”  in  any  disposition 
to  agree  with  it.  I  think  it  is  a  policy 
which  can  hurt  the  United  States  very 
materially  and  endanger  its  own  secu¬ 
rity  and  that  of  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Is  it  the  antonym  of 
“splendid  intervention”? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, . 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  hill  (H.  R.  2616)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  had  eome  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

11  MWAU'MIWI'  W  L'AUUW,  'MJJ  FIDMiAL 

SECURITY  AGENC/f  AND  RELATED  IN¬ 
DEPENDENT  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION 

BILL,  1948 

Mr.  KEEFEy^Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  table  tide  bill  (H.  R.  2700)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department-  of 
Labor,  Ufre  Federal  Security  Agency,  and 
relatednndependent  agencies,  with  Sen¬ 
ate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr..  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o’clock  a.  ms  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
|  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial. 

Mr.  GORSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  a 
resolution. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOU^ 

x.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unSni- 
modk  consent  to  address  the  Hoij^e  for 
1  minthe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
|  Arkansas?' 

There  waSuio  objection, 

J  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS /EXHIBITS  ORIG¬ 
INAL  LETTERS^IF  TH&MAS  JEFFERSON 

AND  OTHER  IMPORTANT  DOCUMENTS 
;  IN  OBSERVANCE  JCF  RELIGIOUS  BOOK 

WEEK 

Mr.  HAYS.  Atix.  Shaker,  Religious 
|  Book  Week,  under  the\uspices  of  the 
f  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
f  Jews,  will/be  observed  throughout  the 
Nation  from  May  4-11.  The Slate  is  im- 
'  port  ant:'  It  commemorates  \he  book 
burning  with  which  the  Nazis  beg^n  their 
career  in  power  14  years  ago.  The^Jazis 
y  was  an  instrument  expressly 
ped  to  destroy  freedom,  and  almost 
first  blow  which  it  struck  was  a  bio' 
against  freedom  of  tho  press. 

Europe  has  been  immemorably  the 
scene  of  assults  on  freedom  of  thought 
carried  out  by  assaults  on  the  physical 
jj  bodies  of  books.  The  Greeks  burned  the 
works  of  Protagros.  It  was  one  of  the 
normal  functions  of  the  Roman  Senate 
to  condemn  books  to  death  by  fire.  Livy 
and  Tacitus  .both  mention  instances  of 
such  condemnation. 

The  practice  survived  pagan  Rome. 
In  medieval  Europe  there  was  hardly  a 
.state  which  did  not  make  use  of  fire 
against  books.  By  order  of  the  Pope, 
Martin  Luther’s  writings  were  con¬ 
demned  to  the  flames.  Luther  retaliated 
by  burning  the  papal  bull  and  other 
church  documents.  Calvin  burned  Ser- 
vetus’  works.  The  Reformation  ushered 
in  a  varitable  conflagration — both  sides 
contributing.  This  was  human  history. 
Books  were  the  victims. 

The  grounds  on  which  books  were 
burned  were  always  the  same,  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  times,  that  is,  the 
corruption  of  morals,  political  institu¬ 
tions  and  religion. 


It  is  of  accidental  significance, 
course,  that  the  last  book  officially  burned 
in  England  was  The  Present.  Crisis  in 
Regard  to  America  Considered,  in  the 
year  of  1775.  Our  Nation,  comiffg  into 
existence  out  of  that  crisis  puMtself  on 
record  as  defending  religions  and  the 
press  in  one  joint  statute.  Ax  reversed 
the  official  attitude  of  the^past,  that  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  freedom  tarwrite,  publish, 
and  read  were  incompatible.  It  de¬ 
fended  human  conscience. 

Our  religions,  morals,  and  political  in¬ 
stitutions  have  flourished  healthfully 
ever  since.  Censorship  scares  we  have 
had,  and  attack/ under  cover  on  our  free 
press  but  thy€nraged  outcry  which  al¬ 
ways  greet^hese  movements  has  been 
impressive^ 

Todajy'  we  can  celebrate  religion 
througjr  the  medium  of  books  with  no 
thought  of  paradox  and  all  the  Christian 
dummies,  may  joint  hands  with  the  Jews 
in^making  the  observance. 

larking  the  celebration  in  the  city  of 
Washington  is  an  exhibit  in  the  main 
building  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Famous  writings  on  religious  freedoms 
are  being  displayed,  among  them.  The 
Bloudy  Tenent,  by  Roger  Williams, 
printed  in  London  in  1644.  This  is  the 
most  famous  work  of  Roger  Williams,  the 
liberal-minded  clergyman,  who  in  1636 
had  led  a  small  group  of  followers  from 
Massachusetts  into  the  wilderness  of 
Rhode  Island  to  form  a  community  where 
religious  liberties  might  be  safeguarded. 
In  this  pamphlet,  written  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  Williams  set  forth  his 
belief  that  “God  requireth  not  an  uni¬ 
formity  of  religion”  and  held  that  men 
of  all  creeds  were  entitled  to  freedom  of 
worship  as  a  natural  right.  He  further 
declared  that  the  foundation  of  civil 
power  lay  in  the  people  and  that  the 
rulers  of  a  land  could  not  exercise  more 
power  than  what  the  people  themselves 
granted. 

Another  interesting  volume  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  is  the  Virginia  statute  of  religious 
liberty,  adopted  in  1786.  After  inde¬ 
pendence  had  been  declared  and  State 
constitutions  had  been  adopted-  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  create  new  laws  for 
iew  conditions  and  to  change  inherited 
tolonial  laws  which  no  longer  suited  the 
increasingly  liberal  temper  of  the  times. 
Thdu-eport  was  presented  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  oiVJune  18, 1779,  and  was  published — 
upon  tVg  insistence  of  James  Madison — 
5  years  later.  Chapter  82  consisted  of 
Jefferson’sSbill  for  establishing  religious 
freedom,  wfcich  was  finally  passed  in 
January  178oWafter  a  State-wide  cam¬ 
paign  to  create^  realization  of  the  need 
for  reform.  At  outbreak  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War  ’^Assenting  religious 
groups  were  still  Taking  discriminated 
against  in  most  of  thopolonies,  with  civil 
rights  often  seriously  affected.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  statute,  which  Jefferson  regarded 
as  one  of  the  three  great^chievements 
of  his  life,  provided  that  noVnan  should 
be  compelled  to  attend  or  support  any 
one  church,  and  that  no  person  should 
suffer  loss  of  civil  liberties  because  of  his 
religious  beliefs. 

Also  on  exhibit  at  the  library  is\the 
original  letter  from  Thomas  Jeffersomio 
the  six  Baptist  associations  represented 
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Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
April  19,  1947: 

OUR  SAFETY  IS  THE  ISSUE,  NOT  ALIEN  ISMS 

The  debate  brought  on  by  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  proposed  aid  to  Greece  arid  Turkey 
illustrates  the  confusion  inherited  from  past 
propaganda  efforts  to  base  foreign  policy 
upon  ideology  Instead  of  upon  American 
security.  The  debate  also  suggests  how 
much  better  ordered  these  things  were  in  the 
days  when  certain  concepts,  like  our  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  Britain’s  defense  of  the  Empire 
life  line,  were  understood,  and  did  not  have 
to  be  laid  on  the  line  in  crude  terms  almost 
certain  to  be  interpreted  as  hostile  by  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Truman  describes  his  policy  as  “sup¬ 
port  to  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at¬ 
tempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities 
or  by  outside  pressure,”  but  he  also  makes 
it  plain  that  "the  security  of  the  United 
States”  is  our  reason  for  action.  To  base 
our  aid  to  Greece,  Turkey,  nationalist  China 
or  Brazil  on  ideological  grounds,  as  certain 
commentators  pretend  to  think  we  are  doing, 
would  lead  to  the  same  confusions  which 
have  grown  up  out  of  the  propaganda  fic¬ 
tion  that  Russia  was  being  aided  during  the 
war  because  she  was  democratic,  rather 
than  because  her  millions  of  soldiers  were 
mowing  down  Germans.  Even  the  “Truman 
doctrine,”  which  is  and  has  to  be  “power 
politics,”  is  presented  as  some  sort  of  cru¬ 
sade.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  re¬ 
markable  that  people  tangle  themselves  up 
in  arguments  over  the  relative  democracy 
of  the  controlling  elements  in  Greece,  Tur¬ 
key,  Argentina  and  Soviet  Russia— ignoring 
the  far  more  important  strategy  of  power 
politics  of  the  situation.  If  a  universal 
war  against  communism  is  the  issue,  why 
have  we  spent  2  years  trying  to  force  Com¬ 
munists  on  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  why  did 
we  fight  a  war  which  has  resulted  in  the 
spread  of  Communist  regimes  all  over  the 
place? 

The  answer  is  that  the  westward  march 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  worry  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  this  would  be  true  even 
if  the  Soviet  Union’s  present  tactics  were 
carried  out  by  a  government  conservative 
enough  to  be  headed  by  Senator  Wherry 
in  an  astrakhan  hat.  Furthermore,  support 
for  Greece  and  Turkey  is  not  a  reward  for 
their  qualities  as  liberals,  but  is  offered 
because  geography  makes  Greece  and  Turkey 
our  babies  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
British  Empire  would  not  have  lasted  for  200 
years  if  its  leaders  had  got  into  rows  over 
the  relative  democracy  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  What  the  British 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  this  or  that 
quaint  character  In  a  fez  was  their  man. 
The  Russian  play  it  the  same  way. 

If  our  policy  is  at  last  to  be  related  to 
American  security  first  and  to  ideological  con¬ 
ceptions  later,  our  officials  will  have  to 
smarten  up  their  education  so  that  the  more 
flagrant  inconsistencies  can  be  avoided.  It 
would  be  pretty  foolish  to  hope  to  contain 
the  Soviet  Union  by  supporting  Greece  and 
turkey,  while  going  out  of  our  way  to  sup¬ 
port  Soviet  puppet  governments  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland.  And  it  would  be  even 
more  stupid  to  hold  the  line  in  Turkey  and 
permit  Russia  to  gain  Germany’s  war  poten¬ 


tial.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  over  General  MacArthur’s  protest,  per¬ 
mitted  a  delegation  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions — the  outfit  through  which 
Russia  hopes  to  infiltrate  her  line  into  labor 
movements  all  over  the  world — to  visit  Japan. 
If  we  are  to  contain  Soviet  imperialism  in 
Europe,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  we  should 
facilitate  its  propaganda  operations  in  Asia. 

Once  the  strategic  realities  behind  what 
we  are  attenmpting  are  understood,  it  will  be 
easier  to  support  a  realistic  power-politics 
policy,  keyed  where  possible  to  reliance  upon 
the  United  Nations  and  certainly  to  coordi¬ 
nation  with  British  policy.  We  can  then 
laugh  off  hysterical  deviations  from  American 
principles  like  Secretary  Schwellenbach’s 
demand  that  Communist  candidates  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  ballot  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  at  least  been  liberated  from  the  dan¬ 
gerous  complacency  into  which  propaganda 
had  lulled  us.  To  avoid  eclipse  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  peace  will  tax  the  skill 
of  our  national  leaders  to  the  utmost.  That 
they  have  begun  to  tell  the  truth  is  at  least 
a  partial  encouragement. 


Appropriations  for  Veterans’  Hospitals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

ON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

|  in  the  House  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1947 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  coXeagues,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  a'Xetter  I  received  from 
Charlie  Tye.  CharH^  Tye  is  a  sort  of  an 
institution  in  the  East,  Bay  area  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Charlie  Tye  is^A,  big  fellow  with , 
a  friendly  grin,  knows  everybody  and  likeg 
people.  He  is  a  human  individual.  Chat 
lie  is  a  rabid  sportsman.  Jfe  broadcasts 
at  the  ball  games.  He  encourages  cl/an 
sport  among  the  kids  becauseSdie  Ms  a 
jboy  of  his  own  and  knows  the  mining  of 
fclean  sports  to  clean  kids.  Everybody 
ikes  Charlie  Tye  and  Charlie  Tye\]ikes 
everybody.  During  the  war  he  flublisbed 
a  four-page  paper  that  was  sejdt  free' 
charge  to  the  boys  in  service/  It  was 
clearing  house  for  the  news'  avidly  de-  ’ 
voured  by  them.  It  carried/items  about 
the  fellows  who  were  inseparable,  fellows 
who  played  on  the  same" softball  team 
and  now  found  thems^ves  serving  on 
different  continents  the  width  of  the 
world  between  then/  Charlie  knew 
what  they  liked  and  Ae  gave  it  to  them. 
It  was  full  of  homey,  homely  gossip. 
You  see,  Charlie  Tye  has  a  boy  and  he 
knew  what  that  boy  liked.  That  boy  was 
in  the  service  andhe  was  intensely  proud 
of  that  service.  That  boy  is  now  in  a  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  hospital  as  a  result 
of  his  service.'  Charlie  goes  to  see  him 
regularly.  He  knows  his  doctors,  his 
nurses,  the/  orderlies,  and  the  people 
around  the’hospital  because  he  is  vitally 
concerned' with  the  treatment  his  son  is 
getting,  /ust  as  he  is  vitally  concerned 
with  the  treatment  other  men  in  that 
hospital  and  in  the  hospitals  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  are  getting. 

I  received  an  interesting  letter  from 
Charlie  Tye  the  other  day  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  hospitalization  and  drawn 
fjfom  his  own  broad  experience  with  that 
subject.  I  commend  it  to  you  because  I 


think  it  is  good  reading.  I  think  it  has  a 
message  we  all  might  gain  by  reading. 
Here  is  Charlie’s  letter :  / 

Oakland,  Calif.,  April  29,  194 } 
Hon.  George  Miller, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  Dear  Friend  George:  As  you  know  njy  son 
bas  been  a  patient  at  the  Palo  Alto  v/,eran’s 
'  hospital  since  his  return  from  t)fe  Navy 
;  service. 

I  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  $£>  see  him 
and  have  closely  observed  the  ^attendants, 
nurses,  doctors,  and  the  genera/service  and 
l  so  forth. 

I  want  you  to  know  I  thin/  those  people 
■  are  doing  a  great  service  tor  our  boys,  and 
I  am  entirely  satisfied  witjj  the  treatment 
;  accorded  my  son,  even  though  he  is  still  in 
.  bad  condition,  but  I  know  it’s  no  fault  of 
theirs.  They  have  tried  ^Pery  method  known 
.  to  aid  him. 

Today  I  learned  tiJit  Congress  is  con¬ 
templating  cutting  th/appropriations  of  the 
veterans’  hospitals.  (Seorge  if  you  could  visit 
:  these  places  and  see  the  yeoman  service 
being  rendered  to/these  poor  unfortunate 
,  souls,  you  would  /yell  to  the  high  heaven 
,  against  such  a  /short-sighted  and  selfish 
J  action. 

Instead  of  dotting,  Congress  should  in¬ 
crease  the  ampunt  pf  money  so  that  these 
doctors,  nun/s,  and  attendants  could  have 
the  proper  qjhmber  of  helpers  to  aid  them  in 
their  workj 

There  is/  much  to  learn  about  the  care  of 
the  sick-minded,  and  our  mental  institution 
doctors  jfre  in  a  real  good  position  to  learn 
if  we  gwe  them  the  tools  to  work  with. 

If  we  can  spend  billions  on  war,  we  should 
be  ahfe  to  spend  millions  on  the  care  of  the 
boys/who  were  injured  through  war,  and  to 
findf  better  methods  to  take  care  of  all  our 
ci/zens  through  the  knowledge  gained  in  our 
spitals. 

Palo  Alto  has  a  healthy  climate,  with  a 
’wonderful  site,  but  they  need  more  athletic 
rehabilitation  directors,  more  attendants, 
more  doctors,  more  nurses,  and  more  equip¬ 
ment. 

George,  you  know  many  people  cannot  ex¬ 
press  themselves,  and  so  perhaps  you  never 
hear  of  our  boys  in  the  hospitals,  but  having 
a  personal  interest,  I  feel  that  I  speak  for 
thousands  of  parents  and  for  those  who  work 
in  the  hospitals,  when  I  say,  “let’s  give  the 
veterans’  hospitals  all  they  need  to  do  a  job, 
which  every  good  American  will  applaud. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  and  your  family. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charlie  Tye. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HbN.  MARTIN  GGRSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOflUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  GORSKl\Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  myu'emarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  RecorIl  I  include  therein 
the  following  resolution  passed  at  a  huge 
rally  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent  at 
Humboldt  Park,  Chicago, ill.,  commemo¬ 
rating  Polish  Constitution  \Jay : 
resolution  adopted  at  the  anWal  polish 

THIRD  OF  MAY  CONSTITUTION  COMMEMORA¬ 
TION,  MAY  4,  1947,  AT  HUMBOLDT*' -PARK,  IN 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

\ 

We,  100,000  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
massed  in  a  rally  under  the  auspices  of,  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  at  the  statue  of 
Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  Revolutionary 
hero  of  Poland  and  of  the  United  States,  in 
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Humboldt  Park,  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  anniversary  of  the  Polish  May  3 
Constitution. 

Being  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  genuine 
liberalism  that  emanates  from  that  great 
document,  moved  by  its  concept  of  moral 
right  and  stirred  by  its  faith  in  the  dignity 
of  the  common  man,  stand  apprehensive  of 
the  Communist  forces  that  imperil  these 
ideals  and  menace  our  American  democracy, 
and  thereupon  resolve  these  declarations: 

1.  We  approve  wholeheartedly  the  new 

doctrine  enunciated  by  President  Truman  to 
quarantine  communism  by  bringing  im¬ 
mediate  aid  to  Greecfe^and  Turkey  and  urge 
the  Congress  to  effect  xruick  passage  of  the 
bill  embodying  that  program.  To  implement 
that  doctrine  more  fully  ft^is  necessary  that 
such  aid  be  also  extended  to,  other  countries 
such  as  Poland  where  the  people  are  in  mor¬ 
tal  struggle  with  their  Communist  op¬ 
pressors.  - 

2.  We  commend  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  led  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Thomas  for  its  fearless  and  Vigorous 
campaign  to  expose  and  prosecute  members 
of  the  Soviet  fifth -column  operating  in%his 
country.  The  activities  of  termites  tiyit 
would  bore  into  the  framework  of  our  ins 
tutions  irom  within  must  be  relentless! 
suppressed. 

3.  We  support  bill  H.  R.  2910  introduced  by 
Representative  Stratton  which  would  admit 
the  400,000  displaced  persons  from  Europe 
into  the  United  States  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  unused  immigration  quotas  of 
the  last  war  years.  Admission  of  these  vic¬ 
tims  of  Nazi  cruelty  and  Soviet  despotism 
would  not  only  be  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
our  noble  history  but  would  strengthen  the 
moral  fibers  of  our  Nation  in  its  challenge 
against  totalitarianism,  revitalize  our  na¬ 
tional  economy,  and  atone  for  the  Allied 
blunders  that  aggravated  their  plight. 

4.  We  urge  most  strongly  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  the  Congress  to  reject  the  recent 
proposal  of  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  made 
at  the  Moscow  Conference  to  partition  Po¬ 
land  again  by  revising  her  western  borders 
in  favor  of  our  German  foe.  The  proposal  is 
inherently  wrong  and  is  in  utter  disregard 
for  the  bitter  lessons  of  history.  Return  of 
these  Polish  western  lands  to  Germany  would 
not  spell  the  desired  political  stability  and 
economic  health  of  Europe  but  would  in¬ 
evitably  plunge  the  world  into  another  con¬ 
flagration. 

These  western  lands  cannot  be  considered 
as  compensation  for  the  much  greater  Polish 
eastern  territory  seized  by  Soviet  Russia. 
That  seizure  was  criminal  and  cannot  ever  f 
be  sanctioned  or  condoned  by  any  amount  o y 
compensation.  Moreover,  the  western  lands 
have  always  been  culturally  and  economicpily 
an  integral  part  of  Poland  since  the  Vk nth 
century  except  when  seized  and  held  Ger¬ 
man  military  might  and  now  at  lrest  can 
constitute  but  small  compensation  for  the 
unprecedented  pillage  and  destruction  in¬ 
flicted  by  Germany  upon  the  l^nd  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  Polish  ally. 

These  western  lands,  having  now  been  re¬ 
settled  by  4,000,000  Poles  With  the  full  ap 
proval  of  the  allies,  areyfast  becoming  in 
terrelated  with  Polish  economy  that  will  re 
dound  to  the  general ^peacetime  stability  of 
western  Europe. 

The  severance  of jtfhese  lands  in  favor  of  our 
German  enemy  yrould  discredit  the  demo¬ 
cratic  forces  in  Poland  and  diabolically 
enough  thrusfr  the  Polish  Nation  into  the 
monstrous  /communist  empire  which  is 
even  now  striving  to  absorb  it. 

5.  The  fundamental  evil  responsibility  for 
the  European  disintegration  can  be  traced 
to  the/nfamous  Yalta  deal  where  great  prin- 

were  compromised  for  questionable 
Cical  expediency.  Now  only  a  swift  dis¬ 
avowal  of  the  Yalta  pact  will  restore  European 
Cohesion  and  equilibrium. 
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However  justified  our  requirements  may  J 
be,  those  vast  expenditures  offer  a  challeng" 
to  reductions  in  Government  spending. 
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Let  us  strive  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Red  forces  from  Poland  and  the  other 
countries  of  eastern  Europe,  recognize  the 
sovereign  independence  of  the  Baltic  nations, 
restore  the  eastern  lands  of  Poland — about 
which  issue  there  prevails  such  morbid  si¬ 
lence — bring  about  the  free  and  unfettered 
elections  in  Communist-dominated  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  secretary's  objective  for  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  stable  Europe  will  at  once  become 
a  reality. 

6.  The  current  congressional  debate  to  bar 
all  nations  under  Soviet  domination  from  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  administration’s  $350,000,- 
000  foreign-relief  bill  ought  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  Polish  Nation.  For  that  nation  was 
saddled  with  a  Soviet-dominated  regime  by 
the  Allies  themselves  contrary  to  its  will  and 
desire.  We,  therefore,  beseech  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  extend  the  proposed  relief  to  the 
destitute  people  of  Poland  provided  that  it  is 
administered  under  strict  American  super¬ 
vision  to  assure  its  fair  distribution. 

7.  To  former  Ambassador  Arthur  Bliss  Lane 
for  his  forthright  and  undaunted  stand  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Polish  Nation  and  for  his  stirring 
patriotic  address  here,  we  express  our  deep 
thanks  and  sincere  gratitude.  May  his 
clarion  call  for  national  unity  and  concerted 


e 

billions  of  dollars  involved  can  too  easily 
create  false  hopes  for  large-scale  savings. 
Even  the  accepted  necessity  for  our  veterans’ 
program  cannot  save  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  from  becoming  a  target  in 'this  effort 
to  reduce  the  budget.  < 

The  Veterans’  Administration  has  sought 
reductions  wherever  those  reductions  might 
be  made  without  imperiling  our  operations. 
But  if  further  reductions  in  the  name  of 
economy  threaten  to  cripple  our  program 
and  dull  its  objectives,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
point  out  the  danger.  Where  reductions  in 
readjustment  expenditures  might  result  in 
the  waste  of  human  resources,  where  reduc¬ 
tions  in  expenditures  for  hospital  treatment 
might  threaten ’standards  of  medical  care,  I 
shall  oppose  such  reductions  and  defend  the 
budget  we  shall  need. 

Our  role^unfortunately  is  an  awkward  one. 
At  a  time  when  other  agencies  can  trim  their 
budgets'  to  peacetime  needs,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  increase  ours  to  pay  for  the  effects 
of  yar.  As  far  as  expenditures  for  veterans 
are  concerned,  the  war  has  only  begun.  We 
Cannot  hold  out  a  promise  of  near  or  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  and  at  the  same  time 


-  •  .  b  bail  bid!  ICUUV/WUilO  -  - 

action  against  the  spreading  menace  of  com-  Drovide  the  services  and  benefits  voted  by 


munism  find  a  resounding  echo  in  the  hearth- 
all  Americans.  J 

Providence  in  these  perilous  ti/es 

‘  ;ht, 
/oral 


lay 


ble&s  our  Government  with  wisdom,  fore^ 
and  oaring  and  endow  our  Nation  withA 
strength  and  bodily  vigor  that  ouif  world 
responsibilities  might  be  discharged  with 
dignity  smd  honor. 

We,  on  this  Constitution  Day, ./ware  of  our 
liberal  heritage,  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
preservation  otvour  American/way  of  life  and 
to  the  constant  vigil  of  jfforld  peace  and 
American  security  _ 

~  .Chafes  Rozmarek, 

Chairman. 
;eph  Wojcik, 

Secretary. 


Veterans’  Administrttfaon 
/  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  N0URSE  R0G 

/  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

/  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  glad  to  read  this 
morning  that  General  Bradley  has  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  not  quit  his  Veterans’ 
Administration  job  until  the  job  is  done. 
It  has  been  very  confusing  to  everyone 
in  the  Veterans’  Administration  to  feel 
that  he  may  resign  any  minute.  I  am 
s’Ure  every  Member  of  Congress  wants  to 
help  him  in  the  tremendous  job  he  is 
doing. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following 
letter  written  by  General  Bradley  to  his 
assistant  and  deputy  administrators.  I 
hope  every  Member  of  this  House  will 
take  the  time  to  read  and  study  this 
letter.  It  sets  forth,  clearly  and  un- 
derstandingly,  the  general’s  aims  and 
policies: 

Veterans’  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  2,  1947. 
To  All  Assistant  and  Deputy  Administrators : 

Next  week  I  shall  go  before  Congress  to 
show  why  we  shall  need  $7,000,000,000  for 
the  Veterans’  Administration  in  1948. 


Congress.  It  is  not  possible  to  legislate 
benefits  on  one  hand  and  refuse  to  pay 
their  costs  on  the  other.  It  would  be  folly 
for  the  American  people  to  anticipate  any¬ 
thing  other  than  a  period  of  unprecedented 
high  expenditure  for  veterans’  benefits  for 
half  a  decade  or  more. 

The  pattern  of  this  spending  has  already 
been  set.  During  the  next  fiscal  year,  tax¬ 
payers  will  pay  approximately  20  cents  out 
of  each  Federal  tax  dollar  for  benefits  to 
veterans.  This  proportion  will  increase  be¬ 
fore  it  begins  to  slacken.  Our  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration  budget  for  the  next  year  alone 
almost  equals  the  entire  cost  of  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1939. 

An  expenditure  of  this  magnitude  pre¬ 
sents  incredible  dangers  of  waste  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures  this  program  entails. 
It  will  tax  each  employee  of  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  with  the  sternest  responsi¬ 
bility  for  competent,  effective,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  administration  of  those  funds. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  will  pay  willingly  for  the 
benefits  voted  veterans  of  this  and  previous 
wars.  But  they  will  not  tolerate  excessively 
high  administrative  costs.  They  will  not 
tolerate  extravagance  and  waste.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  they  will  not  tolerate  surplus  or  in¬ 
competent  employees. 

In  appropriating  funds  for  these  activities 
oltours,  congress  must  also  find  the  taxes 
that,  will  support  them.  To  warrant  those 
tax  levies  on  the  people,  Congress  must  de¬ 
termine  to  its  own  satisfaction  that  our  ap¬ 
propriations  are  merited  and  Just.  For  this 
reason,  iKbecomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
scrutinize  our  program  and  to  direct  where- 
ever  it  can  reductions  in  personnel  and  cost. 

If  I  am  shdWn  that  any  of  our  estimates 
are  needlessly  high  or  inflated,  I  shall  be  the 
first  to  agree  iir\cutting  them  down.  For 
while  I  am  determined  to  achieve  our  objec¬ 
tives,  I  am  also  determined  to  reach  them  at 
the  lowest  possible  coSf . 

Our  $7,000,000,000  btfijget  for  1948  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  principal,  parts. 

Approximately  $5,275,odb1poo — or  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  entire  budget  wiH  go  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  direct  cash  benefits  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  These  benefits  consist 
principally  of  pensions,  compensation,  edu¬ 
cational  subsistence,  and  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance.  \ 

Approximately  $1,365,000,000 — or  19  per¬ 
cent  of  the  entire  budget  will  go  in  the  form 
of  indirect  benefits  to  veterans.  These  bene¬ 
fits  include  the  cost  of  medical,  hospital  and 
domiciliary  care,  educational  tuition  and 
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ounseling,  vocational  rehabilitation,  hos¬ 
pital  construction,  veteran  travel,  and  insur- 
anbe. 

Approximately  $430,000,000 — or  6  percent 
of  th&  entire  budget  will  be  devoted  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs — excluding  the  medical 
service,  'teiis  expenditure  includes  salaries, 
office  rentals,  printing,  travel,  and  such  items 
as  administrative  supplies  and  equipment. 

Administrative  costs  are  a  burdensome  but 
essential  part^f  any  Government  opera¬ 
tion.  This  is  parUcularly  true  in  the  Veter¬ 
ans’  Administration  where  we  administer 
an  intricate  and  complex  program  involving 
a  wide  variety  of’ben^tts  and  laws. 

The  $5,275,000,000  payable  in  cash  to  vet¬ 
erans  and  their  dependeWs  is  a  charge  for 
which  Congress  has  alreaihr  obligated  the 
American  people  by  law.  ^Chis  obligation 
cannot  be  reduced  without  <\anges  in  the 
law. 

Of  the  $1,375,000,000  requestelL  for  indi¬ 
rect  benefits  to  veterans,  the  greatest  sum 
will  go  for  the  payment  of  tuitionVor  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000,000  students  in  schools  and 
for  the  payment  of  medical  care  for  parents 
in  our  Veterans’  Administration  hospia^ls 
and  out-patient  clinics. 

It  is  true  that  this  latter  expenditure  could 
be  reduced  by  lowering  our  standards  of 
medical  care.  However,  I  cannot  counte¬ 
nance  any  reduction  that  might  imperil  our 
medical  program  and  endanger  the  results 
we  have  obtained.  If  the  American  people 
risk  this  program  to  decay  in  their  effort  to 
save  money,  they  shall  reckon  its  cost  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  the  loss  of  health  and 
human  resources.  I  shall  not  be  party  to  any 
retrenchment  that  might  threaten  to  drag 
this  agency  into  the  backwaters  of  American 
medicine. 

During  the  last  20  months  since  VJ-day 
we  have  been  struggling  through  an  emer¬ 
gency  phase  of  our  work.  At  the  very  time 
we  were  compelled  to  reorganize,  decentral¬ 
ize,  and  expand,  we  were  confronted  with  our 
heaviest  burdens.  Within  20  months  more 
than  12,000,000  veterans  emerged  from  the 
armed  services.  In  addition  to  compensa¬ 
tion,  insurance,  and  medical  care,  millions 
of  them  sought  benefits  of  the  virtually 
untried  Readjustment  Act. 

From  the  outset  we  looked  upon  the  Serv¬ 
icemen’s  Readjustment  Act  as  emergency 
legislation  designed  to  meet  the  emergency 
brought  on  by  demobilization.  I  did  not 
hold  you  to  penny-wise  administration  of 
the  law,  but  asked  that  you  do  the  job  as 
promptly,  effectively,  and  as  inexpensively 
as  you  could.  The  speed  with  which  we 
tackled  the  task  resulted  in  some  waste,  some^ 
inefficiency,  and  some  extravagance.  Thj 
is  unavoidable  in  an  emergency  operation. 
Even  waste  was  preferable,  however,  toAhe 
loss  that  might  have  resulted  had  we  cmfcen- 
trated  on  costs  instead  of  results.  Jme  re¬ 
sults  indicate  that  in  20  months  jwe  have 
already  come  a  surprisingly  long  waf 

1.  Medicine  in  the  Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion  has  advanced  until  todaA  it  ranks  as 
the  outstanding  medical  program  in  the 
world.  Veterans  entering  am'  hospitals  are 
assured  of  treatment  at  thfc  hands  of  physi¬ 
cians  who  are  among  the  most  qualified  in 
the  Nation.  This  goar  has  been  achieved 
primarily  because  thar  doctors  of  this  coun¬ 
try  responded  wholeheartedly  to  our  call  for 
help  and  brought  A ter  our  hospitals  the  vast 
resources  of  theini^kills,  training,  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  met/this  crisis,  not  because  we 
depended  upon  ourselves  but  because  we 
said,  “This  is  not  a  problem  for  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration.  It  is  a  problem  for 
American 'medicine..  More  than  that,  it  is  a 
problem/  for  the  American  people.”  This 
achievement,  made  possible  through  the  full¬ 
est  use  of  outside  resources,  is  our  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  new  thinking  and  the  new 
technique  that  should  guide  all  operations  in 
the  Veterans’  Administration. 


2.  In  20  months  we  have  discharged  more 
than  685,000  patients  from  our  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  hospital  system.  With  improved  medi¬ 
cal  care,  we  have  more  than  doubled  the 
rate  of  turn-over  in  patients.  We  have 
added  more  than  23,000  hospital  beds  in  VA 
hospitals  alone.  We  have  provided  almost 
8,000,000  out-patient  examinations.  We  have 
given  almost  6,000,000  out-patient  treat¬ 
ments. 

3.  We  have  established  13  branch  offices 
for  supervision  and  control  of  local  opera¬ 
tions.  We  have  opened  14  new  regional  offices 
and  have  moved  28  regional  offices  from  re¬ 
mote  locations  to  downtown  centers  of  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  We  have  established  721  con¬ 
tact  offices  in  the  smaller  towns  and  305  ad¬ 
visement  and  guidance  centers.  We  have 
opened  29  additional  hospitals,  including 
surplus  Army  and  Navy  institutions.  We 
have  opened  152  out-patient  clinics  and  31 
clinics  for  mental  hygiene. 

4.  During  this  same  period  we  have  handled 
more  than  5,500,000  pension  and  compensa¬ 
tion  cases  for  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
We  have  paid  more  than  $1,865,000,000  in  dis¬ 
ability  benefits. 

5.  In  20  months  we  have  guaranteed  $3,- 
875,000,000  worth  of  veterans’  loans  on  homes, 
businesses  and  farms. 

6.  We  have  paid  out  more  than  $2,000,^ 
1,000  in  readjustment  allowances. 

In  20  months  we  have  handled  almost 
6,500^000  applications  for  education  ^tnd 
trainiW.  We  have  paid  out  more  tha 
OOO.OOO^CO  in  subsistence  and  tuitioA 

Most  important,  we  have  been  abAto  meet 
with  onlyVare  exceptions  the  ^mands  of 
more  than  rtOOO.OOO  veterans  oAworld  War 
II  during  the  optical  period  of  tfteir  readjust¬ 
ment.  We  can^  take  some  Satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  oltf  work  Uas  substantially 
aided  the  rapid  rtkurn  at  more  than  11,- 
000,000  veterans  to^bsSnd  the  enrollment 
at  one  time  or  anoWer  of  approximately 
3,200,000  veterans  Inculcation  and  training. 
All  this  has  been  aocomptoshed  without  any 
significant  failurS  or  se\pus  break-down 
within  the  -VeteiSis’  Administration. 

We  have  nojr  completed  t^is  emergency 
growth. 

The  emerafney  phase  of  our  wdJk  is  ended; 
a  new  high/production  period  has  jttet  begun. 

Although  we  have  leveled  off  in  siae,  there 
has  beep  no  slow-up  in  our  work.  wW  have 
reachjpl  the  point  where  we  can  put  greater 
emngasis  on  more  efficient  production  Spd 
stjfte  for  steadily  increasing  quality. 

nor  the  duration  of  the  Servicemen’s  Read3 
fustment  Act,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any 
substantial  cut-back  in  our  need  for  person¬ 
nel  funds.  However,  when  the  life  of  this 
act  eventually  runs  out,  we  can  anticipate 
sizable  reductions  in  both  employees  and  in 
costs.  This  will  signal  the  start  of  a  third 
or  peacetime  cycle  in  our  work.  Even  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  however,  reductions  in  read¬ 
justment  services  will  be  offset  partially  by 
increases  in  the  medical  and  compensation 
programs  provided  by  existing  laws. 

During  the  new  high-production  period  we 
have  entered,  the  tempo  of  our  activity  will 
be  governed  considerably  by  the  economic 
climate  of  the  Nation.  As  long  as  we  main¬ 
tain  prosperity  levels  of  employment  and 
income,  veterans  will  have  lesser  need  for 
their  readjustment  benefits.  However,  if 
an  economic  recession  should  strike  the  Na¬ 
tion,  the  Veterans’  Administration  will  be 
confronted  with  a  new  and  critical  period  of 
emergency.  Readjustment  allowances  would 
be  called  upon  to  support  jobless  veterans 
during  their  period  of  unemployment.  And 
it  is  probable  that  education  and  training 
benefits  would  be  sought  by  many  other 
veterans  in  their  effort  to  ride  out  a  reces¬ 
sion. 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  strides  we  have  made 
in  the  Veterans’  Administration  during  the 
emergency  readjustment  period,  I  am  dis¬ 


turbed  by  reports  of  failure  to  render  serv 
ice.  I  know  that  in  an  undertaking  as  huge 
as  this,  we  can  never  reach  perfection.  /But 
too  often  when  I  am  called  before  Congress 
to  explain  our  personnel  requirements,  I 
am  confronted  with  examples  of  car/lessness 
and  delay  in  the  performance  oiA>ur  work. 

We  must  remember  that  we  shajt  be  judged 
not  so  much  by  our  accompli^nents  as  by 
our  deficiencies. 

Now  more  than  ever  befo^fe  we  must  con¬ 
centrate  on  prompt  and  Alirect  service  to 
veterans.  We  are  dealinsAhth  men,  not  pro¬ 
cedures;  with  their  problems,  not  ours.  We 
must  constantly  seelgto  understand  those 
personal  problems  njfd  exercise  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  solve  therqr  We  cannot  permit  ad¬ 
ministrative  diffi|ftilties  to  obscure  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  ourAork.  We  shall  not  do  our 
job  as  it  shouju  be  done  until  we  remember 
that  the  enfl  is  more  important  than  the 
means,  th^f  every  bit  of  work  must  contrib¬ 
ute  somelning  to  the  welfare  of  the  veteran. 

Wher^  came  into  this  agency  on  VJ-day, 

I  recognized  that  we  faced  a  period  of  crisis 
whiop  we  could  not  survive  without  the 
tn^t  and  confidence  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  We  asked  them  to  be  patient  with  us  and 
to  endure  delays  while  we  sought  to  mod¬ 
ernize  and  expand  the  machinery  for  this 
job.  I  can  no  longer  ask  for  more  patience. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  prompt, 
courteous,  and  efficient  service  from  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration.  More  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  I  must  hold  each  assistant  and  deputy 
administrator  individually  responsible  for 
the  efficiency  of  services  under  his  direction. 

I  am  not  at  all  unmindful  of  the  strenuous 
effort  most  of  you  have  already  put  into  this 
job.  But  I  doubt  that  any  of  you  are  as  yet 
satisfied — any  more  than  I — with  what  we 
have  achieved. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  decentralization 
was  to  give  managers  in  the  field  authority 
to  handle  their  local  problems  promptly. 
Central  office  retained  only  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  determining  policy  and  for  supervis¬ 
ing  the  program  through  deputy  adminis¬ 
trators.  In  general,  this  practice  has 
achieved  the  gains  we  sought  from  it.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  still  concerned  with  the  failure 
of  some  employee  to  exercise  their  full  au¬ 
thority  in  meeting  local  problems.  Some¬ 
times  this  may  have  been  due  to  confused 
instructions  from  central  office,  to  compli¬ 
cated  directions  and  befuddled  language. 

In  still  other  instances  this  is  due  to  un¬ 
warranted  timidity  on  the  part  of  officials 
themselves.  There  are  still  too  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  rather  pass  the  buck  than 
lake  their  own  decisions. 

Muddy  language  is  not  confined  to  policies 
aloae.  Each  of  you  has  seen  replies  to  simple 
quesiipns  in  which  the  meaning  was  lost 
through  hopelessly  obscure  wording.  When 
a  persoXwrites  to  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  he  entitled  to  an  easily  understood, 
frank,  ana^courteous  reply.  If  our  replies 
cannot  be  understood,  they  are  not  only  not- 
worth  writingHput  they  simply  create  addi¬ 
tional  work. 

During  the  period  of  expansion  wv.en  we 
were  forced  to  add  n^ore  than  150,000  new  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  Vetemis’  Administration  we 
suffered  from  understandably  low  worker  pro¬ 
duction.  Now  that  tft^se  employees  have 
been  trained  in  their  taSl^s  we  must  expect 
greater  and  more  efficient  output.  There  is 
no  room  in  the  Veterans’  Administration  for 
negligent  or  incompetent  employees. 

In  an  activity  as  vast  as  the  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration  we  are  cursed  with  the  problems 
of  bigness.  In  view  of  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  required  to  supervise  the  work  of 
others,  in  view  of  the  overhead  required  to 
keep  our  machinery  in  order,  there  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  we  may  become  so  involved  in  the 
tools  and  crafts  of  administration  that  not 
enough  of  our  effort  is  expended  directly  in  ^ 
aid  to  the  veteran. 
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When  X  came  to  the  Veterans’  Administra- 
tioiikl  said  that  we  wanted  men  and  women 
who  would  keep  their  eyes  on  the  human 
needs  of  the  veteran.  I  am  told  that  some 
employees  have  drifted  away  from  this  ob¬ 
jective,  that  they  have  permitted  red  tape  to 
blind  theii\vision  and  obstruct  their  judg¬ 
ment.  \ 

This  rigidity  this  unyielding  attitude,  on 
the  part  of  soote  employees  who  put  their 
methods  before  results,  who  employ  the  letter 
of  regulations  without  applying  their  com¬ 
mon  sense,  is  at  theyoot  of  many  problems 
that  leap  up  to  confront  us. 

There  is  likewise  an  unfortunate  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  employees  to  look  on  their 
jobs  with  almost  divine  right.  The  Veterans’ 
Administration  is  not  a  proprietary  bureauc¬ 
racy.  It  belongs  to  the  peojfie,  not  to  the 
employees.  We  are  simply  seWants  of  the 
public,  ordained  to  represent  vheir  wishes 
through  administration  of  th^  laws  of 
Congress. 

I  am  making  this  letter  public  not  bnly  be¬ 
cause  it  marks  a  new  phase  in  our  wok  but 
because  any  matter  of  vital  concern  toWiis 
program  is  also  a  matter  of  vital  concerifyo 
the  American  people.  They  have  orderi 
this  program  and  they  will  be  paying  the  bill's 
They  have  a  right  to  know  what  their  money 
is  buying.  It  is  as  important  that  we  repre¬ 
sent  the  American  people  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  program  as  it  is  that  Congress 
represent  the  American  people  in  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  its  laws. 

Many  of  you  have  probably  been  reading  in 
the  newspapers  that  I  am  tired  and  discour¬ 
aged  and  want  to  quit.  I  am  no  more  tired 
than  many  of  you.  Certainly  I  am  not  dis¬ 
couraged.  I  mean  to  do  my  best  and  I  shall 
not  quit  of  my  own  accord  until  my  Job  is 
finished. 

Sincerely, 

Omar  N.  Bradley, 

General,  United  States  Army, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
us  and  a  great  help  to  the  veterans  if, 
as  a  result  of  General  Bradley’s  directive, 
official  correspondence  is  clarified  and 
simplified.  When  veterans  write  the 
Veterans’  Administration  they  are  often 
told  things  that  are  extremely  confus¬ 
ing.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  men 
have  had  such  difficulty  with  their  insur¬ 
ance,  and  why  many  have  allowed  it  to 
lapse.  They  have  received  the  same  let¬ 
ter  over  and  over  again  from  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  regarding  rein¬ 
statement.  If  his  men  carry  out  General 
Bradley’s  orders,  we  will  have  a  mtfeh 
better  administration.  / 


Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  and  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 


W.  BRADLEY 


IN  THE  HOW 


ALIFORNIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


V,  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unwarranted  confiscation 
of  the  Solvent  $26,000,000  Long  Beach 
Federal  Savings  and  the  $43,000,000  sol¬ 
vent  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles  have  jeopardized  the  homes  and 
savings  of  24,000  people  in  my  district. 
Such  seizures  and  confiscations  by  pub¬ 


lic  officials  of  solvent  financial  institu¬ 
tions  without  notice,  without  hearings, 
and  without  cause,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
prisal  and  intimidation  as  disclosed  in 
testimony  before  a  committee  of  the 
Congress,  render  officials  responsible  for 
these  outrages  unfit  for  public  office. 

Nine  months  ago  a  congressional  in¬ 
vestigating  committee,  after  full  hearing, 
recommended  return  of  both  of  the 
above-named  seized  institutions.  These 
recommendations  have  not  been  carried 
out. 

Therefore,  on  Friday,  May  2,  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  requesting  the  re¬ 
moval  of  John  H.  Fahey  and  Harold  Lee 
as  officials  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Administration.  This  is  the  exact  reso¬ 
lution  introduced  some  time  ago  by  the 
Honorable  Cecil  King  and  its  reintroduc¬ 
tion  is  by  agreement  between  us.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  Congress,  with  its 
multiplicity  of  problems,  should  be  bur¬ 
dened  by  such  maladministration  on  the 
part  of  executive  agencies  and  with  hav¬ 
ing  to  air  such  flagrant  abuses  of  au¬ 
thority  which  go  to  the  very  foundations^ 
our  democracy. 

hope  that  prompt  action  by  tjrfis 
Coiffcress  may  be  accomplished  to  rescue 
the  nbmes  and  savings  of  24,000  cjpzens 
of  my  district. 

The  conclusions  and  recommafidations 
of  the  cotofcgressional  commiyiCe  are  as 
follows: 

CONCLUSION 

The  action  iJtoe  complajtfed  of  was  not 
only  a  disservice  re  the  Government  but  also 
a  grea’ter  disservice\o  Unpeople  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  whose  rigntarand  affairs  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  exists.  ShoJId  the  time  come  when 
our  Government  is^ncatoable  of  discharging 
that  fundamentayfunction,  it  must  cease  to 
exist  in  the  forjfi  and  fo&the  purpose  for 
which  it  wasyiounded.  The  same  end  is 
inevitable  focgany  endeavor  with  which  the 
Governmenjris  identified.  TheViecessity  for 
unquestioned  rectitude  of  purposkand  sound, 
just,  andflmpartial  administration^  govern- 
mentabendeavor  is  paramount. 

TharFederal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  was 
crewed  to  meet  a  need  which  the  Nation 
experienced.  It  is  a  potential  factor  inNihe 
u  which  lies  ahead  of  us.  The  functions 
.  „f  this  Government  agency  loom  up  as  fa^ 

•  ’  more  important  in  the  future  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Unless  its  administration  is  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  higher  esteem  and  undergoes 
decided  improvements,  its  efficiency  will  be 
seriously  impaired. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  recommendations  of  your  committee 
are — 

(1)  That  the  Commissioner  revoke  the 

order  reducing  the  number  of  districts  from 
12  to  11  in  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System.  „ 

(2)  That  the  Commissioner  take  all  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  reestablish  a  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and  a  Federal 

.  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Portland,  and  revoke  the 
order  or  orders  by  which  the  assets  of  these 
two  district  banks  were  intermingled. 

(3)  Should  the  Commissioner,  in  the  light 
of  the  evidence  adduced  before  your  com¬ 
mittee,  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the 
number  of  districts  should  be  reduced  from 
12  to  11,  and  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  he 
has  the  legal  authority  to  reduce  the  num-  ’ 
ber  of  districts,  he  should  prooeed  to  give 
due  notice  of  such  intention  to  all  of  the 
associations  in  the  area  affected,  bold  hear¬ 
ings,  and  give  due  weight  to  the  recommen-  t 
datlons  of  the  officials  of  the  banks  involved 
and  to  the  views  of  the  associations  which 


are  members  of  the  regional  banks  affected 
and  should  likewise  take  into  consideration 
the  views  of  the  industry  generally.  X ny 
sudden  and  unheralded  action,  such  a/ that 
taken  in  the  case  of  the  Los  Angelas  bank, 
is  certain  to  have  an  unfavorable  Effect  on 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  tjp:  institu¬ 
tions  involved. 

(4)  That  the  Commissioner  n^voke  the  or¬ 
der  appointing  a  conservator  Jfor  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Long  Beach 
and  restore  the  assets  andraffairs  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  its  duly  el/cted  management, 
and  render  a  proper  accounting  for  the  same, 
as  expeditiously  as  is  ^insistent  with  judicial 
determination  of  tbe  questions  at  issue. 
Your  committee  questions  whether  the  law 
ever  contemplated  that  the  Board  should 
have  the  extraordinary  power  to  seize  and 
appoint  a  conservator  for  a  solvent  institu¬ 
tion  as  a  pert  of  the  supervisory  functions 
entrusted JOo  the  Board  over  member  banks. 

(5)  Tmit  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congrafc  give  consideration  to  the  necessity 
(if,  iir  the  opinion  of  such  committees,  the 
necessity  exists)  of  amending  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Act  in  the  following  particulars: 

T(a)  Clarifying  the  authority  of  the  Board 
5n  the  matter  of  approval  of  elective  officers 
of  the  regional  banks  to  the  end  that  neither 
the  Board  nor  other  officials  may  exercise 
such  authority  arbitrarily. 

(b)  Clarifying  the  authority  of  the  Board 
or  the  Administrator  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  number  of  regional  banks,  and  specifying 
the  conditions  and  procedure  under  which 
such  changes  may  be  made. 

(c)  Prohibiting  the  agency  from  appoint¬ 
ing  conservators  for  any  member  associa¬ 
tion  except  under  specific  and  well-defined 
limitations. 

(6)  It  developed  in  the  hearings  that  the 
order  relating  to  the  appointment  of  a  con¬ 
servator  for  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Long  Beach  had  not  been 
filed  with  the  Federal  Register,  as  required 
by  law.  The  Division  of  the  Federal  Regis¬ 
ter  advised  your  committee  that  only  on 
three  occasions  has  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Administration  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  its  orders  be  filed  with  the 
Federal  Register.  Your  committee  further 
recommends  that  the  Administrator  com¬ 
ply  with  the  law  in  this  respect  in  the  future. 

Howard  W.  Smith,  Virginia. 

John  J.  Delaney,  New  York. 

Hugh  Peterson,  Georgia. 

Albert  Gore,  Tennessee. 

Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  New  Jersey. 
John  Jennings,  Jr.,  Tennessee. 
Clare  E.  Hoffman,  Michigan. 

addition  to  Resolution  No.  203  to 
remove  these  undesirable  officials,  I  have 
introduced  other  bills.  Nos.  330  and  3302, 
to  supplement  pending  legislation  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  unanimous  recommendations  of 
the  investigating  congressional  com¬ 
mittee. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  reports  from 
his  district  that  the  people  of  that  dis¬ 
trict  with  whom  he  has  conferred  wish 
to  fight  communism  in  this  country  first. 
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I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  United  States 
in  my  desire  to  stamp  out  communism 
in  this  country.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  excellent  byproducts  of  the 
bill  we  are  about  to  consider  will  be  that 
it  will  tend  to  cause  the  communistically 
inclined  people  of  this  country  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen.  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder,  as  I  heard  the  gentleman’s  re¬ 
port  from  his  people,  how  they  would 
have  felt  had  we  waited  to  fight  Hitler 
first  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  4 : 

AVOIDING  A  BLUNDER 

It  is  not  so  much  the  bill  to  aid  Greece 
and  Turkey  as  the  Rules  Committee  which 
has  been  saved  by  its  belated  decision  to 
let  this  measure  go  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  bill  could  not  have  been  bot¬ 
tled  up  by  the  rule-makers  without  bringing 
an  avalanche  of  wrath  upon  their  heads. 
More  than  a  week  ago  it  was  reported  fa¬ 
vorably  to  the  House  by  that  body’s  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  with  only  one  outright 
dissent  and  one  plea  for  amendment.  Of 
course,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is 
the  only  House  group  which  has  a  right  to 
pass  upon  the  merits  of  legislation  in  this 
sphere  before  it  reaches  the  House  itself. 
Had  the  Rules  Committee  undertaken  to 
veto  what  Foreign  Affairs  had  done,  such  a 
high-handed  usurpation  would  certainly 
have  brought  demands  for  stripping  the 
committee  of  dictatorial  power,  and  such 
demands  would  have  had  strong  support 
among  both  House  Members  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  citizens. 

We  think  that  Chairman  Leo  E.  Allen,  of 
the  Rules  Committee  is  entitled  to  a  good 
deal  of  credit  for  subordinating  his  per¬ 
sonal  opposition  to  the  bill  to  his  sense  of 
duty  in  letting  the  House  vote  on  it.  The 
same  can  be  said  for  Representative  Harness, 
who  is  reported  to  have  voted  to  send  the 
measure  to  the  floor  in  spite  of  personal  dis¬ 
like  for  it.  Yet  these  men  have  merely 
acted  in  accord  with  the  proper  function  of 
the  committee  on  which  they  serve.  Their 
task  is  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  impor¬ 
tant  legislation  through  the  House — not  to 
sit  as  supercensors  on  every  important  bill 
that  is  approved  by  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tees.  We  hope  that  their  action  will  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent  whenever  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  tempted  to  arrogate  to  itself  the 
so-called  “gag”  power  that  it  has  so  fre¬ 
quently  exercised  in  the  past. 

As  for  the  aid  bill  itself,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  House  should  lose  no  more  time  in 
enacting  it.  The  opponent’s  next  move  will 
be  to  destroy  or  impair  it  by  means  of 
amendments.  Some  of  these  may  seem 
plausible,  but  their  effect  would  be  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Administration  in  carrying 
out  a  policy  of  inestimable  importance. 
Congress  is  naturally  concerned  that  the 
money  be  wisely  spent  and  that  as  much  as 
possible  of  it  shall  be  devoted  to  actual 
reconstruction  in  war-torn  Greece.  But 
wise  administration  cannot  be  guaranteed 
by  attaching  restrictive  amendments  to  an 
authorization  bill.  It  can  come  only  from 
the  selection  of  an  able  and  fearless  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  having  the  full  confidence 
of  the  President  and  congressional  leaders. 
The  greatest  contribution  that  Congress 
could  make,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  for 
all  of  its  members  to  recognize  the  Truman 
doctrine  for  the  momentous  policy  that  it 
is  and  to  stop  trifling  with  it  as  if  it 
amounted  to  only  the  creation  of  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean  WPA. 


Greco-Turkish  Loan 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  accused  many  times  of  being  mis¬ 
taken.  I  have  been  accused  many  times 
of  being  wrong,  but  I  have  never  been 
accused  of  being  inconsistent.  I  voted 
in  the  first  place  against  lend-lease.  I 
did  not  believe  that  if  we  provided  the 
tools,  as  Mr.  Churchill  suggested,  we 
would  not  have  to  provide  the  men.  I 
voted  against  UNRRA  and  every  appro¬ 
priation  for  UNRRA.  I  voted  against 
the  British  loan.  Today  I  do  not  need 
tell  you  how  I  am  going  to  vote  on  this 
Greco-Turkish  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $400,000,000  lend- 
lease  request  for  Greece  and  Turkey  is 
the  first  step  in  the  3-year  program 
of  world  rehabilitation  that  will  cost 
American  taxpayers  at  least  $21,000,- 
000,000.  This  estimate  is  made  by  con¬ 
servative  authorities  in  the  field  of 
world  finance.  If  we  extend  this  new 
lend-lease  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  we 
will  be  forced  to  follow  through  with  a 
complete  program  of  world  rehabilita¬ 
tion  as  a  part  of  our  new  policy  to 
stop  Russia  now. 

If  we  do  this,  however,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  financial 
burden  we  are  assuming  is  not  the  whole 
burden.  This  new  foreign  policy  will 
mean  that  we  must  continue  to  export 
huge  quantities  of  scarce  goods — food, 
clothing,  fats  and  oils,  sugar,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  so  forth — thereby  boosting 
prices  of  these  scarce  articles  higher  and 
higher.  It  is  estimated  that  the  program 
will  require  us  to  export  between  thir¬ 
teen  and  fourteen  billion  dollars’  worth 
of  goods  each  year  for  the  next  3  years. 
This  will  result  in  an  ever-increasing 
spiral  of  price  and  wage  boosts,  with 
their  attendant  labor  frictions  and  work 
stoppages. 

President  Truman’s  new  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  if  adopted,  will  also  mean  that  Uncle 
Sam  accepts  the  role  of  world  police¬ 
man;  that  from  now  on  he  will  have  to 
furnish  the  military  might  required  to 
stop  trouble  wherever  and  whenever  it 
arises  in  any  corner  of  the  world.  It 
will  mean  that  he  has  taken  over  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  that  we 
had  hoped  a  strong  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization  would  assume  and  carry. 
The  world  now  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  UNO  is  a  weak  reed,  and  so  Uncle 
Sam  is  being  called  upon  to  feed  the 
world,  to  finance  the  world,  to  police  the 
world,  and  to  support  the  world,  in  order 
to  same  the  world  from  communism. 

We  saved  the  world  from  Hitlerism 
at  a  cost  of  $300,000,000,000,  plus  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives,  and  “blood,  sweat,  and 
tears.”  Now  we  are  asked  to  save  the 
world  from  communism  at  a  cost  that 
can  neither  be  estimated  nor  predicted. 


Before  taking  the  first  step  we  should 
ask  ourselves,  “Is  Uncle  Sam  strong 
enough  to  do  all  this,  even  if  he  should 
be  willing  to  do  it?” 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  of  the  San 
Francisco  World  Peace  Conference  many 
Members  of  Congress  urged  that  the 
United  States,  with  England  and  other 
peace-loving  nations,  should  offer  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Charter  of 
the  proposed  United  Nations  Peace  Or¬ 
ganization,  and  demand  that  they  be 
adopted : 

(a)  Abolish  the  veto  power  in  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council. 

(b)  Require  all  nations  to  agree  to 
world-wide  inspection  upon  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  development. 

(c)  Agree  upon  a  world-wide  limita¬ 
tion  of  armaments. 

We  suggested  that  if  Russia  refused  to 
agree  to  these  amendments,  or  safe¬ 
guards,  and  walked  out  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  United  States  and  England, 
with  the  other  peace-loving  nations,  con¬ 
stituting  at  that  time  at  least  70  percent 
of  the  world’s  military  power,  should  go 
ahead  and  complete  the  UNO,  leaving 
Russia  on  the  outside.  After  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  set  up  and  functioning 
then  Russia  should  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  in  or  stay  out  as  she  de¬ 
sired.  However,  if  she  remained  out¬ 
side  and  thereafter  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  world — as  she  has  done  in  the 
Balkans,  Greece,  Turkey,  China,  and 
elsewhere — the  UNO  could  brand  her  as 
an  aggressor  nation  and  throw  the  mili¬ 
tary  might  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  her.  Our  recommendation 
would  have  forced  Russia  to  join  the 
UNO  or  commit  national  suicide  if  and 
when  she  became  an  aggressor  nation. 
The  recent  stalemate  at  the  Moscow 
Conference,  as  a  result  of  Stalin’s  atti¬ 
tude,  causes  the  same  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  recommended  that  action  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  to  wonder 
if  it  is  too  late  to  act  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  discussing  prospective 
aid  from  the  United  States  with  an 
American  representative,  a  prominent 
Arab  of  the  Middle  East  said: 

All  we  are  interested  in  is  how  many  dol¬ 
lars  will  we  get  and  when. 

This  statement  expresses  the  general 
attitude  of  Europe,  of  the  Middle  East, 
and  of  the  Far  East.  If  we  assume  finan¬ 
cial  and  economic  responsibility  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  an  effort  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism,  what  will  the  pro¬ 
gram  cost? 

Since  VE-day  we  have  spent  on  Inter¬ 
national  commitments  between  $8,000,- 
000,000  and  $9,000,000,000.  That  is  the 
net  amount  of  our  postwar  capital  ex¬ 
ports  to  date,  and  that  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning.  We  are  committed  to  extend 
further  credits  to  foreign  countries  of 
approximately  $12,000,000,000.  There  is 
no  knowing  when  these  distressed  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  able  to  stand  upon  their 
own  feet  and  pay  their  own  way,  as  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  condition  in  both  England 
and  France  are  much  worse  today  than 
they  were  a  year  ago  when  we  provided 
them  with  their  first  postwar  loans. 
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This  means  that  both  England  and 
France  will  each  soon  be  asking  for  an¬ 
other  sizable  loan  to  further  bolster  up 
their  tottering  financial  and  economic 
systems. 

Summing  up  the  serious  world  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today, 
and  the  part  the  United  States  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  play  in  straightening  out  that 
world  situation,  I  use  the  words  of  Ches¬ 
ter  D.  Trip  in  his  economic  trend-line 
studies  of  April  30,  1947: 

An  improverished  world  needs  our  help. 
But  that  help  must  not  bankrupt  the  bene¬ 
factor  by  raising  domestic  prices  sky  high. 
And  with  or  without  such  help,  the  world 
can  survive  peace  only  if  it  works  out  its 
own  troubles,  concentrating  on  the  burning 
problems  of  the  present  instead  of  chasing 
after  Utopian  ideals  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  Italian 
peace  treaty  is  a  very  drastic  one.  If 
ratified  in  its  present  form,  Italy  will  be 
rendered  helpless  before  her  Communist- 
dominated  neighbor,  Yugoslavia,  whose 
dictator  ruler,  Tito,  is  a  Charlie  McCarthy 
for  Stalin.  Thus  the  provisions  of  the 
Italian  peace  treaty,  that^we  have  agreed 
to,  go  absolutely  contrary  to  President 
Truman’s  announced  policy  in  connection 
with  aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey.  On  the 
one  hand  we  strengthen  Stalin’s  hands 
by  weakening  Italy,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  propose  to  strengthen  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  order  to  block  Tito  and 
Stalin.  Does  this  make  sense?  Can 
Uncle  Sam  ride  with  the  hounds  and 
run  with  the  hare  at  one  and  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  can  our  capital¬ 
ist^  system  last  under  the  continuous 
drain  that  has  been  placed  upon  it? 
England  has  gone  the  way  of  all  Europe, 
at  least  she  has  deserted  the  capitalistic 
system  and  become  a  hybrid  government, 
half  democratic  and  half  totalitarian. 
She  has  at  the  same  time  gone  on  relief. 
Not  only  has  she  gone  on  relief  herself, 
but  she  is  asking  us  to  place  her  former 
dependent  nations — Greece,  Turkey,  Iraq, 
and  Iran — on  our  relief  rolls.  The  idea 
of  placing  these  impoverished  nations  on 
our  relief  rolls  is  to  keep  them  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  outstretched  totalitarian 
arms  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Democracy  is  dead  in  Europe.  It  died 
of  war  wounds.  Democracy  as  we  know 
it  never  existed  in  Asia.  Democracy  in 
South  America  exists  in  name  only,  be¬ 
cause  dictatorship  is  the  order  of  the 
day  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  view  of 
these  facts  we  should  devote  all  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  preserving  democracy  at  home. 
In  order  to  do  so  we  must  keep  our  finan¬ 
cial  house  in  order;  we  must  keep  finan¬ 
cially  strong  and  solvent;  we  must  not 
dissipate  our  strength  nor  our  resources 
in  trying  to  revive  democracy  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  If  we  weaken  our¬ 
selves  in  an  effort  to  revive  democracy 
elsewhere,  the  last  stronghold  of  democ¬ 
racy  will  become  an  easy  victim  for  total¬ 
itarianism,  the  enemy  of  democracy. 

In  an  address  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  on 
January  27,  1837,  Lincoln  said: 

If  danger  ever  threatens  us,  it  must  spring 
up  among  us.  It  cannot  come  from  abroad. 
If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must  ourselves 
be  its  author  and  finisher. 


Lincoln’s  words  are  prophetic.  In  the 
light  of  that  warning  uttered  over  100 
years  ago,  perhaps  we  should  today 
stop,  look,  and  listen. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 
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ational  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 


FUNDS  TO  DEVELOP  RESOURCE 
URGED  BY  RIVERS 


Virginia;  Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  Arkar 
sas;  Senator  John  H.  Overton,  Louisiar' 
Representative  Will  M.  Whittington,  Missis¬ 
sippi;  Representative  Dewey  Short,  /Mis¬ 
souri,  and  William  H.  Webb,_  Maryland 
The  directors  elected  Sena'tor  McClellan 
as  president  of  the  congress,  and  /Senator 
Overton  and  Representatives  Whittington, 
Francis  Case,  South  Dakota,  and  Charles  R. 

'  Clason,  Massachusetts,  as  vice  presidents. 


SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HGtf\HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  liOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extendhuny  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  wish  to  \ubmit  a  digest  of  the 
deliberations  of  t\e  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  CongressVield  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  during  the  pist  week,  as  reported 
by  the  Associated  Press  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  c\date  May  4, 1947. 
The  article  follows: 


?F  UNITED  STATES 

koup 


The  National  Rivers  and  Hdjkbors  Congress 
requested  yesterday  adequate  ®propriations 
for  all  phases  of  our  national  resources 
development  program. 

It  said  in  a  resolution; 

“We  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  t A  United 
States  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  hystereal  and 
verbose  cries  of  advocates  of  a  false  economy 
which  would  deprive  great  sections  ok  our 
Nation  of  funds  for  protection  from  d<\as-/ 
tating  floods;  would  deny  the  necess 
monies  to  keep  open  important  arteries 
commerce,  and  would  fail  to  provide  fuj 
which  would  keep  the  arid  lands  of  our  coun¬ 
try  from  returning  to  dust  and  desolarfon.” 

At  its  final  session,  the  Congres^  also 
passed  resolutions: 

1.  Urging  that  a  study  be  made  with  a  view 
to  formulating  a  national  power  poncy.  . 

2.  Favoring  the  construction  £i  multi¬ 
purpose  dams,  with  full  development  of 
hydroelectric  possibilities  (for  fj6od  control, 
navigation,  and  irrigation. 

3.  Opposing  the  establishment  of  a  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  Authority. 

4.  Recommending  that  Congress  provide 
funds  to  continue  the  reclamation  program 
in  the  most  economic  ancmjeneficial  manner. 

5.  Requesting  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  advanced  planning  rivers,  harbors  and 
flood  control  projects  i^nat  have  been  author¬ 
ized  by  Congress. 

The  organization  'fcload  its  first  postwar 
convention  shortly  aft  Sr  hearing  Gov.  J. 
Strom  Thurmond/'  of  South  Carolina  urge 
continued  development  of  river  and  water¬ 
shed  programs, /find  receiving  reports  of  its 
project  and  resolution  committees. 

As  a  final  ajh,  the  conference  elected  these 
directors : 

One-year/erms — Floyd  O.  Hagie,  Washing¬ 
ton;  W.  6f.  Smith,  California;  Walter  Ga- 
hagen,  New  York;  R.  B.  Page,  North  Carolina; 
Senator  JLeve rett  Saltonstall,  Massachusetts; 
O.  F.  Wakefield,  Ohio;  Thomas  B.  Stockham, 
Pennsylvania. 

Two-year  terms — Dewitt  L.  Pyburn, 
Louisiana;  H.  H.  Buckman,  Florida;  A1  Han¬ 
sel/  Minnesota;  Walter  G.  White,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  Representative  Sid  Simpson,  Illinois; 

iiliam  B.  Rodgers,  Pennsylvania;  J.  E.  Stur- 
Aock,  Texas. 

Three-year  terms — Fred  D.  Beneke,  Ten¬ 
nessee;  Senator  Chapman  Revercomb,  West 


Labor  Law  Not  “Repressive,”  Merely 
Regulators 


EXTENSION  OF/REMARKS 

OF  J 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  upoy  a  passage  of  a  bill  regulat¬ 
ing  labor,  tb4  hue  and  cry  went  out  that 
it  would  rafult  in  industrial  chaos;  that 
the  bill  vyfts  “unfair  to  labor,”  “restric¬ 
tive,” 

even  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  1 4  destroy  labor  unions.  I  have 
talkeif  to  dozens  of  men  who  voted  for 
this/Dill,  many  of  who  have  been  and  are 
friendly  to  labor.  I  have  yet  to  find  one 
w/o  had  any  malicious  motive,  as  far  as 
le  members  of  organized  labor  or  un¬ 
organized  labor  are  concerned,  in  the 
rvote  which  they  cast  for  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  obvious 
to  any  impartial  person  that  the  way 
labor  leaders  have  conducted  themselves 
the  last  few  years  that  there  must  be 
some  regulation  whereby  their  powers 
ray  be  restricted  for  the  interest  of  the 
general  public.  Furthermore,  many  in- 
ridual  laborers  are  merely  pawns  in  a 
grkit  system  in  which  they  have  very 
littlk  if  anything,  to  say  about  what  their 
uniokor  the  leaders  of  their  union  do. 
The  jVrpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  try 
to  brink  balance  to  our  industrial  rela¬ 
tions.  abme  of  the  things  that  labor 
leaders  d\  if  done  by  employers,  have 
been  decla^d  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
Yet,  these  kings  are  legitimized  by  the 
Wagner  Act\id  its  administration.  In 
other  words,  ne  side  of  the  bargaining 
table,  the  empower,  may  do  something 
which  the  law  Vr  the  administrative 
agencies  administering  the  law  declare 
an  unfair  labor  practice.  Yet,  this  same 
conduct  or  similar  act  when  done  by  the 
employee  or  his  agen\on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  is  not  considered  an  unfair 
labor  practice. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  rlfcht  of  employ¬ 
ers  has  been  curtailed  tab  much  with 
respect  to  the  matter  ofXfreedom  of 
speech.  The  way  the  law  hag  been  ad¬ 
ministered  it  practically  closes\he  mouth 
of  the  employer  as  far  as  discussing  any¬ 
thing  with  his  employees. 

The  fights  and  controversies  between 
unions,  such  as  occurred  in  the  movie  in¬ 
dustry  and  other  places,  are  tragic,  not 
only  as  far  as  the  individual  workmen 
are  concerned  but  as  far  as  the  great 
public  which  is  affected  thereby  is  con 
cerned. 


\ 
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.  It  may  be  that  the  Senate  may  change 
or  refine  certain  policies  laid  down  in  the 
HOuse  bill.  What  the  American  pualic 
should  understand  is  that  this  law  was 
ainjed  at  some  regulation  of  the  excesses 
of  labor  leaders  and  some  protection  for 
the  individual  workman  and  his  riaht  to 
work,  as  well  as  protection  of  the  aublic.  | 
An  interesting  editorial  occurred  in 
the  Washington  News  on  May  y  which  | 
shows  that  history  points  out  that  every  * 
group  whose  status  quo  and  special  priv¬ 
ilege  is  effected  always  cries  “wcnf”  when  7 
some  chi 
people  a 
tue  of 
group, 
the  infor: 
qubte  the 

OLD  IfcTTTFF  (AND  NONSENSE) 

Labor-unio: 
screaming 
bring  on  chai 
mentation, 

And  they  are 
Down  througi 
of  status  quo  an! 
ways  raised  just 
for  change. 

In  our  own  co 
that  workers  who 
right  to  organize 
employers  as  anarci 
mine  the  foundation! 

Plenty  of  statesmi 
defended  chattel  si; 
ordained  by  God 
ferior  races. 

The  GovernmenX-owi 
many  businessmer/thouf 
beginning  of  thf  end 
ship  of  property. 

Pure-food-anctfdrug  laws  were  sure  to 
wreck  business  And  starve  pur  people.  Pas¬ 
teurized  milk  vfis  an  assault  on  the  freedom 
and  the  very  Existence  of  Wiry  farmers. 

railroads  and  public  utilities 
destroy  free  enterprise.  Anti- 
.ld  spell  stagnation  for  indus- 
perAanent  unemployment  for  mil-  j 


is  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  who  suffer  by  vir- 
especial  privileges  of  that 
at  is  true  in  this/case.  For 
tion  of  Member/  we  hereby 
itorial : 

TUFF  (AND  NONS 

leaders  aren’f  too  smart  in 
legislation  thfy  oppose  would 
disorder,  Repression,  regl-  { 
ilavery. 

at  all  original, 
the  ages#  the  beneficiaries 
special/ privilege  have  al- 
ch  cri/s  against  proposals 

,ry,  *  wasn’t  so  long  ago 
intatt  protection  for  their 
08s  were  denounced  by 
s  plotting  to  under- 
of  society. 

and  even  preachers, 
ry  as  an  institution 
he  uplifting  of  fil¬ 
ed  postal  system — 
pit — would  mean  the 
pr  private  owner- 


Regulation 
was  certain  t 
trust  laws  w 
try  and 
Hons. 


Equal  suf  rage  threatened  ou^  noble  worn 
anhood  witai  degradation.  Laws  ^gainst  child 
labor  wouH  deprive  parents  of  the  direction 
of  their  qfiildren  and  wipe  out  tiie  incomes 
d  mothers. 

.  regulation  of  stock  exchanges  and  : 
issues  was  an  open  invitation  to  f 
disaster.  And  only  recently  the  Na- 
ssociation  of  Manufacturers  saw  in  * 


of  v/ido 
F'eder; 
securit; 
nation; 
tlcmal 


Government  control  of  atomic  energi  a  dark  ‘ 
plot  60  socialize  patents  and  stifle  invention.  | 
Alt’  this  doesn’t  mean  that  Congress  can  1 
afford  to  ignore  the  danger  of  going  too  far  I 
in  writing  labor  legislation.  It  does  justify  j 
belief  that  legislation  can  be  written  to  regu-  i 
late  unionism  in  the  public  interest  with  no 
siich  disastrous  consequences  as  the  union 
politicians  are  predicting.  \ 

f  This  on  the  basis  of  past  experience.  For’&ll 
this  old  hokum  about  chaos,  disorder,  etc.,  - 
has  been  used  before.  And  the  things  that  I 
were  going  to  bring  destruction  became  laty 
and  were  accepted,  while  the  dire  prophecies 
that  greeted  them  them  are  almost  forgotten.'^ 

Aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  realize  that  those  of  us  who  are  against 


the  Greek-Turkish  loan  will  not  be  given 
time  to  discuss  the  matter  at  any  length. 
I  am  therefore  taking  this  opportunity 
to  present  a  few  matters  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  was  agreed  in 
the  Rules  Committee  when  this  measure 
was  under  consideration  that  time  would 
be  granted  for  the  opposition  to  be 
heard.  I  understand  that  is  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  agreement  with  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  am  very 
glad  to  know  that  that  condition  now 
obtains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lenin,  godfather  of 
communism,  boldly  declared:  “We  shall 
oblige  America  to  spend  herself  into  de¬ 
struction.” 

It  is  my  contention  that  every  vote 
cast  for  a  foreign  hand-out  of  our  tax¬ 
payers’  money  will  be  the  acid  test  as  to 
whether  or  not  Lenin’s  prediction  will 
come  true. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
an  article  published  in  the  Jamestown 
Shopping  Guide,  May  1,  1947: 

LENIN  SAID:  “WE  SHALL  OBLIGE  AMERICA  TO 
SPEND  HERSELF  INTO  DESTRUCTION’’ 

The  endless  schemes  of  planners  to  spend 
the  American  Republic  toward  destruction 
are  without  end.  Is  it  only  a  coincidence 
that  this  mad  spending  fits  perfectly  into 
the  well-known  and  diabolical  Communist 
objective  to  bankrupt  us? 

Lenin,  godfather  of  communism,  boldly  de¬ 
clared:  “We  shall  oblige  America  to  spend 
herself  into  destruction.” 

This  is  the  master  plan  of  the  Communists 
to  wreck  our  country.  It  is  part  of  Lenin’s 
Collected  Works,  the  bible  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  For  many  years  its  contents  have  been 
known  to  every  intelligent  person  who 
wished  to  know  the  truth.  Officials  have 
known  this  for  30  years. 

Stalin,  in  his  Communist  strategy,  page  95, 
of  his  official  book,  Foundations  of  Leninism, 
published  13  years  ago,  in  1934,  declares  that 
“practical  bankruptcy”  is  a  special  means  of 
preparing  a  nation  for  easy  victimization  or 
communistic  take-over. 

People  who  lay  awake  nights  worrying 
about  the  Russians  showering  terrible  atomic 
bombs  on  American  cities  and  towns  need 
not  worry.  The  Russians  will  not  need  to 
shoot  anything,  if  we  are  so  foolish  as  to  go 
bankrupt,  and  complete  the  softening-up 
process  by  spending  ourselves  into  our  own 
destruction.  Alert,  patriotic  Americans  op¬ 
pose  taking  the  Communist’s  bait  by  playing 
their  game,  by  squandering  our  remaining 
dollars  all  over  the  world,  only  to  leave  the 
home  base  bankrupt,  wide  open  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  take-over. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  some  of  the  people 
who  today  claim  they  are  out  to  defeat 
communism  and  save  America,  look  ridicu¬ 
lous.  By  advocating  spending  plans,  they 
are  playing  the  very  game  the  Communists 
most  desire  them  to  play — wreck  the  United 
"States. 

You  can’t  eat  your  cake  and  have  it,  too. 
You  can’t  spend  the  remaining  dollars  of 
Uncle  Sam  in  a  score  of  foreign  lands,  and 
still  have  the  money  here  when  you  need 
it  to  save  your  country.  Any  grade  school 
kid  knows  that. 

The  proposal  to  “save  democracy”  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  at  an  initial  expense  of 
$400,000,000,  is  but  the  curtain  raiser  in  a 
gigantic  fantastic  campaign  of  the  planners, 
to  export  $39,000,000,000 — yes,  thirty-nine 
billion  American  dollars,  abroad  in  the  next 
3  years,  starting  right  now.  If  you  just  add 
what  we  now  owe  in  Federal  debt,  $260,000,- 


000,000,  plus  the  annual  costs  of  our  armies 
of  occupation  abroad,  plus  the  local,  State, 
and  Federal  annual'  tax  costs,  you  can  easily 
see  that  this  is  a  starter  to  spend  the  last 
dollar  we  possess.  At  most,  after  the  plan 
has  been  carried  out,  as  mapped  by  planners, 
there  would  be  only  a  few  crumbs  remaining 
for  United  States. 

Financing  foreign  countries  with  American 
dollars  to  the  tune  of  $7,000,000,000  a  year 
for  the  next  3  years — $21,000,000,000  in 
“loans” — is  planned  to  hand  a  ready-made 
economy  to  foreign  lands. 

Planners  have  blueprinted  a  plan  to  boost 
American  foreign  trade  to  $13,000,000,000  or 
more  a  year,  for  the  next  3  years.  Experi¬ 
ence  tells  us  that  a  dollar  sent  abroad  as 
a  gift  or  loan,  does  not  return  to  America. 
It  is  a  dollar  gone  forever. 

But,  if  we  stretch  our  imagination  to  the 
breaking  point,  and  assume  that  foreign 
countries  will  spend  all  the  $21,000,000,000 
we  hand  them  in  the  next  3  years  “to  put 
them  on  their  feet,”  and  we  hope  to  sell  our 
goods  to  the  bankrupt  countries  of  the  world 
to  the  tune  of  $13,000,000,000  a  year  for  3 
years,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to 
accept  each  year  for  3  years,  $6,000,000,000 
worth  of  I  O  U’s  of  very  doubtful  value.  Fig¬ 
ured  this  way,  the  whole  $13,000,000  000  is 
converted  into  I  O  U’s,  or  $39,000,000,000  in  3 
years,  plus  the  $21,000,000,000,  or  a  grand 
total  of  $60,000,000,000. 

In  the  most  prosperous  year  the  United 
States  ever  experienced,  our  foreign  trade 
never  exceeded  6  percent  of  our  whole  busi¬ 
ness  volume.  To  expect  to  expand  that  small 
percentage,  at  such  tremendous  risk,  is  like 
wagging  the  dog  with  its  tail. 

But  the  foreign  countries  we  expect  to 
sell  our  goods  to,  and  create  prosperity  on 
American  farms  and  factory,  all  pay  such 
low  wages  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
compete  on  our  high  wage  scale.  We  cannot 
hope  to  develop  an  export  trade  unless  we 
are  willing  to  flood  the  American  market  with 
cheap,  inferior'  goods  made  abroad.  This 
would  result  in  boosting  by  millions  the 
number  of  unemployed  American  factory  and 
farm  workers. 

A  recent  comparison  of  the  world’s  wages, 
shows  by  what  a  wide  margin  the  American 
factory  worker’s  income  tops  all  others.  For 
an  average  40-hour  workweek,  workers  of  the 
world  receive  the  following  weekly  pay: 

Weekly  wage 

Czechoslovakia  _ $8.  40 

Netherlands  _  12.  80 

Russia  _ 14. 40 

France  _ 16.  40 

Britain _ 17.  60 

Sweden  _  18. 40 

Canada  _ 29.  20 

United  States  _ 46. 40 

This  puts  the  American  worker  in  a  class 
by  himself:  of  all  world  workers,  he  is  best 
able  to  use  his  40-hour  week  to  provide  him¬ 
self  with  an  income  that  supplies  home, 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  self  and  fam¬ 
ily  and  have  enough  remaining  to  purchase 
a  motor  car  and  electric  appliances.  The 
worker  in  Britain,  with  his  $17.60  weekly 
pay,  must  work  46  hours,  or  six  extra  hours 
a  week,  to  repay  the  Socialistic-imposed  food 
subsidies  he  pays  for  less  and  cheaper  food. 

How  do  our  planners  hope  to  develop  and 
expand  an  export  trade  which  will  profit 
anyone,  in  foreign  countries,  when  Czechs 
for  example — receive  only  $8.40  per  week — 
less  than  one-fifth  the  weekly  pay  of  the 
American?  Then  there  are  the  vast  hordes 
of  China,  Japan,  and  India,  all  ready  to  flood 
the  American  market  with  their  goods — mil¬ 
lions  of  workers  who  receive  50  to  60  cents 
a  day — $2  to  $3  per  week  for  a  50-hour  work 
week. 

After  World  War  I,  planners  set  out  to 
redesign  the  world.  We  squandered  $6,000,- 
000,000  on  worthless  bonds  in  Germany,  and 
a  like  sum  in  South  America.  We  never 
realized  a  return  to  pay  for  the  printing 
of  the  bonds.  Today  the  world  is  in  a  far 
worse  financial  condition  than  30  years  ago. 
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Suppose  your  local  businessmen  developed  we  will  build.  Unless  we  have  a  simply  May  3,  the  Polish  National  Holiday 

sales  as  do  Washington  planners?  They  dis-  stated  plan  of  action  we  shall  get  nowhere.  &  _ 

cover  the  people  out  in  Pan  Cake  Hollow  Unless  our  spending  is  done  with  a  time 

are  not  buying  enough  good  and  services  in  table  and  greater  and  lesser  objectives  we  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  / 

their  city.  A  commission  of  smart  young  shall  succeed  only  in  dissipating  our  national  \  OP 

men  is  named  to  see  what  can  be  done  wealth,  bringing  the  United  States  down  to  \  /-rrmr-r  n  cinnmen  / 

about  it.  After  numerous  meetings,  investi-  the  same  bankrupt  level  of  the  rest  of  the  liON.  utUKut  u.  oADUWijAI 

gations,  and  goings-on  (behind  closed  world.”  |  op  michig  n  /• 

doors) ,  they  discover  the  folks  out  in  Pan  We  are  told  it  is  necessary  that  we  take  %  J 

Cake  Hollow  just  do  not  have  any  money  over  the  world’s  troubles  “because  the  British  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
to  spend.  Government  is  practicaly  bankrupt,”  and  un-  ,  Monday,  May  5,  1947  / 

“Well  attend  to  that,”  report  the  local  able  to  assume  responsibilities.  Recently,  i  \  I 

planners.  “We’ll  just  give  them  the  money  British  officials  proudly  announced  to  the  Ml’.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker*,  on 

to  spend,  so  they  can  come  to  our  stores  world  that  they  had  balanced  their  budget  May  3  Poles  everywhere  and  citizens  of 

and  buy  things.”  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  and  had  Polish  origin  in  many  countries  celebrate 

So,  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  stages  a  surplus  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  Yet,  we  a  polish  national  holiday _ the  Polish 

a  money-raising  campaign  to  provide  the  are  told  it  will  soon  be  necessary  for  us  to  Third  nftMav  Constitution  Dav  / 

folks  in  Pan  Cake  Hollow  with  some  money  assume  the  British  job  of  German  occupa-  1  .  ,  ,/ 

to  spend.  Enough  money  is  contributed  by  tion,  half  of  which  has  been  carried  by  ln  the  whited  States,  whei everjAmeri- 

locai  business  and  professional  people  to  Britain.  |cans  of  Polish  descent  live,  in  ernes  and 

hand  each  resident — man,  woman,  and  Planners  have  arranged  for  Great  Britain  |towns  frorr^  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  is 
child — $100  each,  which  they  are  asked  to  to  draw  $1,600,000,000  in  United  States  loans  (observed  With  appropriate  exercises 

please  spend  in  the  city  stores.  No  strings  are  this  year,  an  additional  $1,300,000,000  in  jthroughout\  the  month  of  Maj  to  pay 

attached  to  the  deal;  the  money  is  simply  1948,  and  $300,000,000  in  1949.  Some  extra  tribute  to  the  Polish  Nation  afld  to  re¬ 
handed  over  The  businessmen  have  given  financing  then  may  be  covered  by  the  World  Americans  that  Phland  was 

the  money,  a  dead  horse  to  them,  but  the  Fund.  is  it  any  wonder  the  British  think  P™ 

people  in  Pan  Cake  Hollow  are  very,  very  u.  S.  means  “Uncle  Sucker?”  ione  the  Pmneers  of  liberalism  in 

happy.  They  have  a  lot  of  money  they  didn’t  The  gigantic  $39,000,000,000  foreign-loan  jEurope.  1  / 

earn,  never  expected  to  get,  and  what  to  do  campaign  will  mean  every  American  citi-  Just  recently  the  Polish  Constituent 
with  it  is  now  the  question?  zen — man,  woman,  and  child — will  contrib-  Diet  adopted  Unanimously  me  following 

Now,  as  an  added  cost  on  top  the  gift,  the  ute  in  increased  taxes  about  $330  per  head  [ declaration :  |  / 

businessmen  put  on  a  high-pressure  adver-  per  year.  We  would  have  added  to  our  pres-  m  Equality  before  the  lav/  regardless  of 
tising  and  sales  campaign  to  get  back,  if  ent  $2,200  individual  Federal  debt  mortgage  ‘nationality  race!  creed,  sex/  origin,  social 

possible,  as  many  of  their  dollars  from  Pan  $330.  fstatus,  and  education. 

Cake  Hollow,  as  they  can.  But  the  people  Before  your  family  of  four,  with  your  pres-  (  (2)  Liberty  of  person,  life/and  property, 

out  there  find  that  they  can  make  the  money  ent  income,  purchased,  say,  a  motorcar  cost-  (3)  Freedom  of  conscience  and  worship, 

go  farther  if  they  spend  it  in  the  local  store  mg  $1,320,  would  you  stop  and  consider  (4)  Freedom  of  scientific/research  and  the 

or  in  the  stores  of  another  city,  and  so  most  whether,  with  your  present  debt  compared  ^publication  of  reseats  thereof,  and  freedom 

of  the  money  never  is  spent  in  the  town  to  your  income,  you  could  afford  the  car?  .of  creative  artistic  4ndeav®r. 

which  gave  it.  You  will  be  forced  to  pay  for  this  program  of  |  (5)  Freedom  of  ptess,  speech,  association. 

You  would  imagine  after  one  experience  the  planners  just  the  same  as  you  would  for  ^assembly,  public  mefetinds,  and  demonstra- 

like  that,  no  one  would  waste  any  more  time  that  car.  Wise  people  are  now  telling  their  rtion. 

mapping  out  a  do-good  campaign.  But,  you  Representatives  in  Washington  what  they  (6)  The  right  to  vit»  and  to  seek  public 

imagine  wrong;  after  several  similar  experi-  wish  done  about  this.  foffice.  \1 

ences,  in  which  billions  and  billions  of  Amer-  Would  the  American  people  perform  a  (7)  Inviolability  of  Ipe  home. 

ican  dollars  flew  away  never  to  return  to  the  greater  good  to  the  world’s  people  by  demon-  i  (8)  Secrecy  of  the  lAils  and  other  means 

United  States,  a  band  of  self-appointed  plan-  strating  that  our  kind  of  government  and  s  of  communication.  J\ 

ners  in  Washington  have  mapped  out  the  productive  system  is  a  success,  providing  the  i  (9)  The  right  of  ii*ti|uting  court  actions 

most  gigantic  give-away  campaign  in  history,  greatest  good  to  the  largest  number  of  peo-  '  and  of  filing  petitions  with  the  proper  state 

and  intend  to  put  it  over  at  a  time  when  the  pie,  or  would  we  perform  a  greater  service  f  authorities.  /  \ 

American  people  are  mortgaged  for  about  all  by  going  bankrupt  trying  to  free  2,000,000,000  (10)  The  Tight  taf  worn  and  to  periods  of 

thye  are  worth.  people  of  worry  who  desire  to  live  under  f  rest.  f  l 

The  planners  have  neglected  to  date  to  their  present  conditions  or  who  are  doing  (11)  The  right  tp  relief\in  case  of  unem- 
advise  either  Congress  or  the  people,  to  which  practicaly  nothing  to  change  their  condi-  '  ployment  and  incsjjpacitatlSn. 

country  the  United  States  will  turn  for  a  tion?  j  (12)  The  right  §0  educate®, 

hand-out  when  we  go  bankrupt  and  our  peo-  If  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  special  election  (13)  Protection*  of  family  life  and  care  of 

pie  are  freezing  and  starving.  We  ought  to  to  build  a  schoolhouse  in  your  community,  mother  and  chilg.  \ 

know  that  address  now.  say  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  should  we  not  also  (It)  Protectiqpi  of  health  and  working 

Pressed  for  details  as  to  how  planners  ex-  hold  an  election  before  we  permit  exporta-  ^  capacity.  $  \ 

^sTsums  of  money  pla'nners  w'ereTomed' to  l^U^co^SX?$100,000  "  I.  reaffirmation  of  t%  rights  and 

acknowledge  that  they  had  absolutely  no  Should  a  few  unknown  planners,  behind  liberties  of  (is  citizens  is  greeted  with 

over-afl  plln.  It  wifi  be  done  on  the  typical  closed  ^ors,  decide  for  us  what  we  shall  do  ‘great  joybypery  freedom-living  Amer- 
American  “on  a  wing  and  prayer”  method  of  with  the  remaining  surplus  we  have,  or  shall  ;ic&n.  This  i proves  to  US  that  thG  good, 

trusting  the  gods  to  deliver  good  returns  for  we»  people,  decide?  Just  what  is  this  ,  Christian  people  of  Poland  Jllfe  not  Com- 

noble  deeds  performed.  democracy  we  are  setting  out  to  save  for  munists  arid  that  Poland  wilftbe  a  great 

Take  one  instance  as  an  example.  Planners  ,  ,  ,  .  I free  and  independent  republic*  again, 

hope  Congress  will  let  them  ship  $350,000,000  d0llar  surplus)  ”  U  get  Wlth  bllll0n'  From  t/e  many  visitors  whoYiave  been 
worth  of  food  and  clothing  to  certain  starv-  This  lg  £  ;  ’  t  d.  ’  jn  Polanrfwe  learn  that  the  Polikh  Nation 

ing  people  But  they  frankly  told  Congress-  availnhlp  ,nr  ,nnrllJ  fis  rising/rapidly  from  its  ruins\and  de¬ 
men  that  they  had  no  supervisory  staff  to  onizea  Diazes  junas  available  for  world  aid  I  , .  f  ™  -t-viai,. 

make  certain  how  the  food  and  clothing  is  since  wars  end  Istructio*  They  have  revived  their 

to  be  distributed.  They  expect  to  depend  on  Contributions;  1  mined  .Capitol  and  have  bi ought  back 

reports  of  American  newspaper  correspond-  UN _  $29,  289,  349  I  hfe  to  /heir  savagely  destroyed  country. 

ents  to  investigate  and  report.  Since  few  UNRRA -  2, 700, 00o|  000  5  The/will  and  fortitude,  and  love  of 

foreign  countries  even  permit  American  World  Bank -  3, 175, 000, 000  if  count/y  is  beyond  description.'!  This 

newspapermen  to  wander  around,  write  World  Fund - -  2, 750, 000,  000  was  j*he  one  thing  that  Hitler  atld  all 

dispatches  and  make  uncensored  reports  to  Lend-lease -  2,163,000,000  Hectrov 

home  folks,  we  know  before  we  start  we  shall  Other  advances:  tne  f azis  coula  n01  a  SU  y'  L 

receive  very  skimpy  reports.  We  also  know  Surplus  property _  1,148,000,000  Tflis  then,  too,  is  the  guarantee  to 

that  vast  stores  of  food  and  cothing  have  Loans  to  Great  Britain,  1  the/  world  that  Poland  will  never  go 

been  diverted  and  ended  up  in  Russia.  Philippines _  4, 390, 000, 000  communistic. 

So,  we  find  the  planners  are  willing  to  War  Department  grants.  1, 771, 926, 293  •  gut  today  I  am  deeply  disturbed;;  I 

place  American  taxpayer’s  money  in  new  bets  Export-Import  Bank -  2,  931,  209, 176  am  not  distUrbed  about  Poland  and  that 

on  the  international  gambling  table,  and  -  th  p.H„h  nprmip  chnll  not  he  successful 

take  chances  on  the  results.  Total -  21, 058, 422, 818  the  Polish  people  shall  not  De  successiui 

“The  shocking  thing  is  to  spend  without  The  Government  received  last  month  5I,r,  S  /hof^hese  virile 

a  plan,  to  make  “loans”  willynilly  as  the  $5,700,627,639.  am  fully  Confident  that  these  Virile 

breezes  of  UN  oratory  rise  and  fall,”  declares  The  Government  spent  last  month  $3,958,-  heroic  and  indestiuctible  people  Will 

the  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  257,688.  overcome  all  of  their  difficulties  as  they 

“We  need  a  blueprint  of  the  kind  of  world  The  Government  owes  $259,123,934,984.  have  throughout  history.  I  am  worried 
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a  National  Science  Foundation  only  the 
scientific  professions  are  specified,  but  to 
my  mtod  medicine  should  eventually  be  in¬ 
cluded.  V  Indeed,  the  case  for  a  Federal 
scholarship  program  for  premedical  and 
and  medical  students  Is  very  strong.  You 
may  ask  why  not  other  professions  as  well. 
I  would  have-no  objection  to  enlarging  the 
list  eventually  if  the  expenditures  were  not 
too  great.  But  we  must  make  haste  slowly 
in  these  matters,  And  a  few  selected  profes¬ 
sions  should  be  trie^_ first  as  a  sort  of  pilot- 
plant  operation. 

In  conclusion,  I  shoitt£  like  to  speak  for  a 
few  minutes  of  that  coi\of  common  learn 
ing  which  should  be  the  cttamon  heritage  of 
all  American  youth.  It  wilNbe  composed  of 
material  drawn  from  the  fields  of  history, 
political  science,  economics,  fi^ie  arts,  and 
literature,  that  is,  the  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities. 

In  our  ideal  republic  of  the  future  we  are 
surely  concerned  not  with  what  a  man  has 
studied  but  with  what  he  does.  We  ma’ 
that  men  and  women  will  be  more  interested 
in  wise  collective  action  of  the  citizens;  t; 
there  will  be  less  “gang  politics,”  less 
spoiling  of  the  public  treasury,  fewer  com 
pletely  selfish  pressure  groups,  more  self 
sacrificing  men  in  public  office — in  short,  a 
much  healthier  body  politic. 

The  future  citizens  we  desire  to  educate 
must  have  strong  loyalties  and  hgh  civic 
courage.  These  loyalties  must  be  to  the  type 
of  society  we  are  envisaging  and  to  the  United 
States  as  the  home  of  this  society.  Such 
emotional  attitudes  are  in  part  the  product 
of  a  common  set  of  values.  One  of  the  tasks 
of  the  public  schools  is  to  evoke  these  loyal¬ 
ties  through  the  medium  of  formal  study. 
This  can  be  done  to  some  degree  by  the  study 
of  our  heritage. 

But  the  war  has  underlined  the  fact  that 
the  most  effective  loyalties  are  often  to  small 
groups  of  men  bound  together  by  a  common 
expereince  and  a  unity  of  immediate  purpose. 
A  unifying  faith  is  in  such  instances  not  a 
matter  of  words  or  intellectual  concepts  but 
a  direct  relationshp  between  men  in  danger. 
A  not  dissimilar  loyalty,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree,  is  seen  at  work  in  athletic  sports  and 
certain  types  of  extracurricular  activities. 
Having  once  experienced  this  type  of  emo¬ 
tional  situation,  a  man  or  woman  is  more 
likely  to  respond  another  time  and  is  proba¬ 
bly  more  incluined  to  transfer  such  loyalties 
to  larger  groups. 

For  these  reasons  the  present  emphasis  in 
many  public  schools  on  “democratic  living” 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  first  importance.  I 
should  place  high  in  the  priority  list  of  goals 
to  be  achieved  by  every  teacher  the  inculca¬ 
tion  of  what  we  Americans  call  a  “demo¬ 
cratic  attitude,”  and  a  firm  character  which 
is  nonetheless  tolerant  of  other  views.  A  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  type  of  society  we  are  slowly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  shape  on  this  continent  can  be 
evoked  far  better  by  action  than  by  words. 
To  the  extent  that  the  school  itself  is  a  so¬ 
ciety  exemplifying  the  ideals  we  extol  to  that 
extent  we  tend  to  win  the  loyalty  of  even  the 
most  ruthless  individuals  in  tp/e  group.  And 
there  is  a  good  chance  that,-this  loyalty  will 
be  transferred  later  to  the^Nation. 

Now,  I  should  not  warft  to  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  from  my  remarks  tonight  that  I 
thought  there  were  no  problems  other  than 
financial  in  connection  with  our  public 
schools.  There  arnmiany  and  none  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  in  the  controversial  area  of  the 
general  educatiofe.  of  which  I  have  just  been 
speaking.  Thp  social  sciences  and  the  hu¬ 
manities  ary' the  core  subjects  and  we  all 
know  that  Jx  is  possible  for  teachers  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  past  of  the  human  drama  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  different  ways.  As  we  all  know,  these 
interpretations  may  be  grossly  distorted  for 
propaganda  purposes.  The  totalitarian  states 
haye  always  regarded  their  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  as  instruments  for  forming  the  political 
id  social  philosophy  of  the  coming  genera¬ 


tion  into  relatively  narrow  molds.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  in  this  democratic  country  with  our 
wide  diversity  of  religious,  political,  and  so¬ 
cial  outlooks  to  have  any  agreement  as  to 
what  our  schools  should  teach  in  these  con¬ 
troversial  areas?  To  my  mind  it  is,  provided 
we  are  agreed  at  the  outset  that  we  must  base 
our  case  on  the  importance  of  a  diversity  of 
opinion.  I  believe  there  is  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  of  which  I  have  already  spoken 
which  spring  from  the  history  of  our  country 
and  which  can  be  taken  as  the  core  of  our 
common  faith. 

Such  phrases  as  the  dignity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  spirit  of  democracy,  equality  or 
opportunity,  freedom  of  expression  and  po¬ 
litical  action,  may  sum  up  some  of  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  the  common  de¬ 
nominator  which  binds  us  together  as  a 
free  people  with  a  special  history  of  our  own. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  tradition  and  our  faith  that 
we  must  be  free  to  allow  wide  differences  in 
interpretation  of  these  basic  ideals,  and  we 
must  insist  as  far  as  possible  that  our  teach¬ 
ers  be  neither  propagandists  nor  dogmatists. 
Rather  they  must  stimulate  freedom  of 
thinking  and  discussion  to  the  degree  that 
,  the  maturity  of  the  people  makes  this  pos¬ 
able  at  every  stage  in  the  educational 
pcess. 

short,  our  education  is  based  on  01 
beli&f  in  the  efficacy  of  free  inquiry  AjJd 
the  use  of  reason.  Our  system  of  education 
is  diverge  and  flexible  in  its  structure/ and 
both  comprehensive  and  tolerant  as/to  the 
many  ways  in  which  our  fundamental  faith 
may  be  expounded  or  interpreted  to  the 
young  people\f  the  land. 

How  significant  this  aspect  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  isp>  the  futureybf  this  repub¬ 
lic  I  may  illustrate  by  tellyig  a  final  story 
which  was  recounted  to  me  by  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  vftxo  went  to  Japan  last 
summer  on  an  educational  mission  sum¬ 
moned  by  General  MaoArthur.  This  mis¬ 
sion  had  for  its  purpose\the  study  of  the 
educational  system  In  Japi 
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ciation  board  approves  loan  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  John  R.  Suman,  vice  president,  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil,  New  Jersey.  Most  members  of  NAM 
in  down-state  Illinois  are  opposed  to  action 
taken  by  NAM.  My  company  is  resigning  its 
membership  in  NAM  because  of  the  un- 
American  position  assumed  by  NAM  board  in 
respect  to  this  cheap  political  issue. 

C.  M.  Burc-ess. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  a 
telegram  which  I  received  yesterday  from 
Mr.  C.  M.  Burgess,  an  important  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  indi¬ 
cates  his  position  with  reference  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  proposal  for  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

The  telegram  follows: 

Geneva,  III.,  May  5,  1947. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Twyman, 

Congressman  from  Illinois,  House 

Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  still  urge  you  to  oppose  Greek-Turkish 
subsidy  and  any  other  gifts  or  loans  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  unless  there  is  a  definite  and 
guaranteed  basis  of  repayment  with  interest. 
History  has  demonstrated  that  most  loans  are 
defaulted.  This  Greek  deal  can  be  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  others  which  can  bankrupt  us.  It  is 
entirely  political  and  the  Russian  situation  is 
not  and  will  not  be  involved  except  as  New 
Dealers  try  to  involve  Russia  so  as  to  secure 
public  approval  of  themselves.  Certain  busi¬ 
ness  interests  and  bankers  approve  of  it  for 
their  own  selfish  reasons.  This  is  demon¬ 
strated  when  National  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 


.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1  e^e  to  extend  my  remarks,  it  is  a  gen- 
ne  pleasure  to  include  the  following 
ery  timely  speech  made  by  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,-  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  Congressman  John  Davis 
Lodge,  Fourth  District  of  Connecticut, 
before  the  Polish-American  Congress, 
district  of  Connecticut,  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  Sunday,  May  4,  1947: 

Mr.  Lodge.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
very  pleased  and  honored  to  participate  in 
these  exercises  celebrating  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  on  May  3,  1791.  I 
am  happy,  also,  that  the  State-wide  campaign 
for  American-Polish  relief  is  getting  under 
way. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  you  for  this 
opportunity  because  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have 
some  thoughts  with  respect  to  the  world  sit¬ 
uation,  and  Poland  in  particular,  which  I 
should  like  to  discuss. 

With  respect  to  relief  to  the  needy  of  Po¬ 
land,  as  you  probably  know,  the  relief  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  week.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  was  amended  on  the  floor  so  as  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  relief  from  $350,000,000 
to  $200,000,000.  I  objected  very  strongly  to 
}  this  reduction.  There  was  also  an  attempt  to 
take  Poland  and  Hungary  out  of  the  relief  bill 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  Communist- 
dominated  and  that  therefore  the  relief 
would  be  misused.  Fortunately,  we  were 
able  to  reach  a  compromise  so  that  Poland 
and  Hungary  will  now  receive  relief,  provided 
the  Polish  and  Hungarian  Governments  will 
allow  American  missions  to  go  into  these 
countrieiHfor  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  relief  \ctually  reaches  the  needy  and  is 
not  used  by  the  Communist  plutocrats  for 
their  own  nefarious  purposes.  This  seemed 
to  me  a  wise  provision  in  order  to  avoid  the 
fiasco  connected  with  Polish  relief  under 
UNNRA. 

As  I  have  said,  A.  vigorously  opposed  de¬ 
priving  Poland  ancK  Hungary  of  relief.  I 
pointed  out  that  if  w evicted  in  that  fashion 
it  would  constitute  a  sofct  of  double  betrayal. 
We  betrayed  Poland  at  pita,  and  we  would 
have  compounded  this  shaking  crime  had 
we  deprived  her  of  relief.  \  I  believe  that 
there  are  adequate  safeguards  in  the  bill 
so  that  if  we  find  that  relief  ik  not  in  fact 
reaching  the  needy  we  can  temanate  that 
relief.  It  is  my  hope,  however,  tmd  the  bill 
as  now  written  will  bring  relief  to  t\ose  who 
need  it. 

It  was  my  position  that  we  should  lint  by 
hasty  and  ill-considered  action  throw  pil¬ 
lions  of  freedom-loving  and  hungry  Peps 
!  into  the  uncharitable  arms  of  the  Commu" 
i  nists.  It  is  my  settled  conviction  that  we' 
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must  Instead  give  them  hope,  help  them  to 
revive,  and  indicate  to  them  that  we  are 
prepared  and  determined  to  salvage  from  this 
troubled  world  some  of  the  bload-soaked  and 
tear-drenched  principles  for  which  we  fought 
a  successful  war. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  inter¬ 
national  events.  These  have  been  such  as 
to  cause  us  to  reexamine  the  world  situa¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  its  basic  and  essential 
outlines.  The  deadlock  at  Moscow  with 
respect  to  Germany,  the  inability  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  to  reach  a  decision  on  a  treaty  for 
Austria,  the  Greco-T]urkish  problem,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  Korea,  the  political  disturbances 
in  France  and  Italy,  ajnd  many  other  signs 
of  increasing  disruption.,  make  it  necessary 
that  we  take  stock  of  otjr  position  in  the 
world,  and  that  we  scour ’cur  brains  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  a  peace  baaed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  3ijd  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  problem  of  Poland,  whichVs  still  one 
of  great  importance  and  urgency,  Te  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  many  people  here  anck  abroad 
regard  (is  the  test  case  of  American\esolve 
toward  questions  of  international  justice and 
that  fair  play  among  nations  which  alontnqan 
provide  an  enduring  basis  for  peace. 

I  know  that  I  need  not  recall  to  you  ii 
any  detail  the  part  played  by  Poland  as  our 
loyal  and  gallant  ally  in  the  war.  Her  mili¬ 
tary  effort  inside  and  outside  Poland,  on 
practically  all  European  fronts,  on  land,  on 
sea,  and  in  the  air,  the  courage  of  her  in¬ 
domitable  people,  their  fighting  spirit  and 
readiness  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  in¬ 
dependence  and  the  principles  at  stake  in 
the  common  cause,  greatly  surpassed  all 
estimates.  In  fact,  Poland’s  record  as  a 
fighting  nation,  as  an  unswervingly  faithful 
ally,  as  the  only  nation  which,  regardless  of 
Hitler’s  unprecedented  barbarisms,  never 
produced  a  quisling — stands  out  unexcelled. 

You  will  recall  that  on  the  3d  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1939,  3  days  after  Germany’s  attack 
on  Poland,  Great  Britain  declared  war  on 
Germany  in  accordance  with  her  treaty  to 
defend  Poland’s  independence  and  territorial 
integrity. 

You  will  recall  further  that  on  July  30, 
1941,  the  day  that  the  Polish-Soviet  treaty 
was  signed  by  General  Sikorski  and  Ambas¬ 
sador  Maisky  in  London,  Mr.  Anthony  Eden, 
then  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  handed  to  General  Sikorski  a  state¬ 
ment  which  ended  with  these  words: 

“I  also  desire  to  assure  you  that  his 
Majesty’s  Government  do  not  recognize  any 
territorial  changes  which  have  been  effected 
in  Poland  since  August  1939.” 

You  also  know  that  the  Atlantic  Charter 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Pact  of  January  1,  1942,  declared: 

‘‘Their  countries  seek  no  aggrandizement, 
territorial  or  other.  They  desire  to  see  no 
territorial  changes  that  do  not  accord  with 
the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  thq  people 
concerned.  They  respect  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live  and  they  wish  to 
see  sovereign  rights  and  self -government  re¬ 
stored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de¬ 
prived  of  them.”  ' 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  free  public 
opinion  in  all  the  countries  which  were  sig¬ 
natories  of  this  pact  widely  construed  these 
phrases  as  a  guaranty  by  the  United  Nations, 
jointly  and  severally,  of  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Poland,  as  well 
as  of  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Greece,  Lat¬ 
via,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  Austria,  China,  Korea,  Ethiopia, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Arabia,  and  also  of  Italy,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Rumania.  Many  Americans 
are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  fate  of  Poland 
which  stands  today  as  ineluctable  testimony 
to  our/failure  to  live  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples-  for  which  Americans  have  died  in  two 
world  wars. 

,This  concern  was  accentuated  by  the  fraud¬ 
ulent  Polish  elections  held  on  January  19, 


1947.  The  American  people  realize- that  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  Poland,  the  United 
States  is  suffering  serious  strategic  set-backs 
and  losses  in  prestige  all  over  the  world. 
This  active  interest  in  international  affairs 
is  further  demonstrated  in  the  press  and  in 
the  unusual  demand  for  literature  dealing 
with  problems  of  our  international  relations. 
In  my  own  survey  of  public  opinion,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  aside  from  the  normal  po¬ 
litical  considerations  and  desires  arising  out 
of  readjustments  to  peacetime  economy — 
basic  problems  of  taxes  and  wages  and  liv¬ 
ing  costs — there  is  in  America  a  ground- 
swell  of  apprehension  regarding  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs.  As  so  often  happens 
under  our  system  the  people  are  in  this  in¬ 
stance  a  step  ahead  of  their  own  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  appears  to  many  Americans  that 
we  have  not  only  sacrificed  moral  principle 
but  also  needlessly  weakened  our  strategic 
and  economic  position  in  a  confused  effort 
to  preserve  by  appeasement  something  of 
what  we  gained  by  force  of  arms.  These  con¬ 
cessions,  largely  predicated  on  our  military 
position  at  the  war’s  end,  make  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  us  to  use  our  strength  to 
achieve  the  peace  which  is  the  declared  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  United  Nations  Organization, 

I  favor  the  proposed  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
nkey  not  as  a  solution  even  of  the  probler 
rere  but  because  there  is  no  constructs 
alternative  and  because  it  is  an  indication. 
I  liqpe,  of  our  determination  to  stand  ; 
the  Sreedom-hating  forces  of  the  world 

It  Iskg.  good  beginning  but  it  musjrbe  fol¬ 
lowed  bVdetermined  efforts  to  reacjr'the  core 
of  our  dilemma.  The  core  is,  I  believe,  the 
betrayal  of  'fefland.  In  this  particularly  tragic 
case,  we  notv  only  failed  to  live  up  to  our 
promises,  we  aflsp  participated  ln  the  partition 
of  Poland  which  has  made  all  subsequent 
problems  much  more  difficult  to  solve. 

Now,  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  American 
people  should  be  prepared  at  this  time  to 
implement  the  terms  oL  the  Atlantic  Charter 
by  force.  However,  we  fhjl  even  to  interpose 
a  consistent  policy  of  di&omatic  insistence 
on  the  principles'  agreed  to\  In  plain  words, 
we  acquiesced-- 'in  and  countenanced  Soviet 
expansion  not  only  in  Asia  but  throughout 
eastern  Europe.  This  diplomatic  weakness 
was  certainly  no  help  to  Genera,  Marshall 
in  Moscow.  He  felt  as  many  of  us’bave  felt 
all  along  that  it  is  better  to  reach  no^agree- 
ment  than  to  reach  a  bad  agreement. 

By  agreeing  to  the  compromise  on  Po'Hnd 
reached  at  Yalta  and  implemented  by  fur Inter 
Concessions  at  Potsdam,  we  assumed  in  fac^ 
a  responsibility  for  this  fifth  partition  of1 
Poland  and  for  the  imposition  of  a  provi¬ 
sional  government  composed  mostly  of  Co¬ 
mintern  agents  known  to  have  been  selected 
by  the  Soviet  oligarchy. 

Our  Government  has  failed  to  obtain  the 
carrying  out  of  the  one  and  only  condition 
upon  which  it  attempted  to  justify  its  recog¬ 
nition  of  that  government,  namely,  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  free  and  unfettered  elections. 

The  elections  held  on  January  19  were  of¬ 
ficially  declared  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have  been  conducted  in  flagrant 
violation  of  pledges,  and  of  the  three  solemn 
warnings  contained  in  official  notes  addressed 
by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  on  August  19 
and  November  22,  1946,  and  on  January  9, 
1947,  to  the  provisional  Polish  Government 
and  on  January  5,  1947,  to  the  British  and 
Soviet  Governments  as  cosignatories  with  us 
of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements. 

While  I  understand  fully  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  contact  with  the  Polish  people 
through  our  diplomatic  officials  in  Warsaw, 
it  should  be  noted  that  this  continued  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Polish  Government  by  the 
United  States  constitutes  in  the  eyes  of  many 
people  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the 
very  elections  which  we  have  officially  con¬ 
demned. 


As  I  have  indicated,  the  Soviet  Government 
continues  to  regard  Poland  as  the  test  c*fee 
of  its  relationship  to  its  western  allies. /For 
in  this  specific  case,  in  which  our  signature 
on  definite  tripartite  agreements  invokes  our 
direct  responsibility,  the  Soviet  Government, 
barely  8  weeks  before  the  momentous  Moscow 
Conference,  appeared  to  make/use  of  the 
Polish  elections  to  sound  out  our  Government 
on  its  policy.  Implicit  in  this/Soviet  attitude 
was  their  desire  to  ascertaiiywhether  we  were 
ready  to  make  further  concessions  or  were 
at  last  determined  to  insist  on  the  sanctity  of 
those  international  agreements  to  which  we 
are  directly  committe 

The  fact  that  in  $fle  case  of  Poland  we  are 
now  once  more  givafi  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  definite  stand  on  a  matter  of  fundamental 
principle  in  which  our  immediate  interests 
are  secondaryAhould  afford  our  Government 
a  welcome  opportunity  to  reassert  our  deter¬ 
mination  that  these  principles  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  ay  the  true  basis  for  international 
relatior 

my  considered  opinion  that  although 
we  nfust  give  firm  and  patient  support  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  we  must  also 
tjCke  into  consideration  the  elements  of  power 
/find  basic  strategy  which  still  operate  in  spite 
of  the  war’s  end.  We  are  living  in  a  period 
of  continuing  conflict,  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
vital  that  we  make  full  use  of  our  residual 
strategical  position  in  order  to  salvage  at 
least  some  of  those  things  for  which  the  war 
was  fought.  With  that  idea  in  mind,  may  I 
suggest  that  in  spite  of  our  dwindling  Mili¬ 
tary  Establishment,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
drains  which  have  been  made  on  our  financial 
and  industrial  resources,  we  still  have  sub¬ 
stantial  bargaining  counters  left  with  which 
to  insure  the  rights  of  self-determination 
guaranteed  by  the  terms  of  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter.  We  can  in  this  way  regain  the  initiative 
which  was  ours  during  the  war;  we  can  by  this 
method  give  a  vigorous  demonstration  to  the 
world  that  we  are  prepared,  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  to  exercise  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership  to  which  our  military  and  indus¬ 
trial  predominance  entitle  us. 

The  proposed  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
constitutes  an  admission  that  our  foreign 
policy  urgently  requires  revision.  The  co¬ 
incidence  of  moral  principle  and  strategic 
considerations  in  the  case  of  Poland  seem  to 
me  to  indicate  that  Poland  should  be  the 
focal  point  for  such  a  new  policy. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  many  of  our 
most  distinguished  thinkers  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  dilemma  cannot  be  brought  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  until  the  problem  of  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  dealt  with.  For  this  reason 
creasing  sentiment  was  evidenced  to  post- 
ne  the  ratification  of  the  four  treaties 
(Italy,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania) 
untrV the  German  and  Austrian  problems  had 
been ''decided  at  the  Moscow  Conference. 
Since  neither  the  German  nor  the  Austrian 
problem^,  have  been  negotiated,  it  would 
seem  mostVmwise,  not  to  say  dangerous,  for 
the  Senate  to  ratify  these  four  treaties,  par¬ 
ticularly  thole  which  concern  Hungary  and 
Italy.  Furthermore,  it  appears  clear  that  a 
satisfactory  arbitration  of  the  German  prob¬ 
lem  is  almost  impossible  until  the  Polish 
question  has  beenV  solved.  If  we  fail  to 
face-up  to  this  original  mistake,  all  our  ac¬ 
tions  based  as  they  muit  be  on  that  mistake, 
will  be  fraught  with  portentous  implications 
for  the  future.  With  theVpase  of  Poland  as 
a  significant  precedent,  thk.  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  a  far  stronger  portion  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  similar  government  Nn  Germany. 
Since  no  freely-elected  German  people’s  gov¬ 
ernment  would  consent  to  the  tkpnsfer  al¬ 
ready  made  of  a  large  part  of  eastern  Ger¬ 
many  to  Poland,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
an  added  reason  for  imposing  a  Russian 
gauleiter  on  the  German  people.  Once  that 
is  accomplished,  it  is  but  a  step  to  build  up 
a  strong  Germany  under  Soviet  tutelage  by 
restoring  these  vast  agricultural  tracts  to 
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JGHTS:  Senate  committee  ordered  reported  measures  to  create  joint  committee  to 
investigate  agriculture,  to  protect  forests  from  insects  and  diseases,  and/to  extend 
soil  h&nservat ion  and  tenant-loan  programs  to  Virgin  Islands.  C,CC-chart/r  proposal 
was  taim^)-  from  S.  Banking  and  Currency  and  referred  to  Agriculture  and/Forestry. 

Pep.  HopeSintroduced  hills  to  extend  Sugar  Act  1  year  and  to  provida/for  Federal- 
State  cooperation  regarding  farm  labor.  Hep.  Murray  (Wis.)  introduced  hill  direct¬ 
ing  USDA  to  support  milk  prices. 

SENATE 


1.  The  Agriculture  and  ^forestry  Committee  ordered  reponced  the  following  measures, 

on  which  reports  are^Wpected  to  he  fiied  today:y*pp.  D213~4) 

S.  Con.  Res.  11,  to  create  a  joint  committej^o  investigate  certain  matters 
affecting  agricultuS^,  wi th . ame ndm ent s , 

S?  597  >  to  provide  for  protection  of  fo pest s  against  destructive  insects  and 
diseases,  without  amencoent, 

S,  512,  to  extend  the  Soil  CNaservat/on  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  and  Title 
1  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Fari^y^/ant  A.ct  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  with  per¬ 
fecting  amendment, 

(Copies  of  these  measures,  as  rcuortecrW  will  not  he  available  until  the  reports 
are  submitted,  when  this  DigestArill  carSy  a  statement  to  that  effect.) 

2.  LABOR.,  Continued  debate  on/S.  1126,  the  laho^nanagement  hill  (pp„4777~SOS) « 

3.  FEDERAL  AID.  Received j&rom  the  Mich*  Legislature^^  memorial  opposing  Federal  aid 

to  States  (pp«  4775— 

4.  CCC  CHARTER.  Thu/proposed  legislation  to  provide,  for  a^CC  charter  was,  at  the 

request  of  Chairman  Tohey  of  the  Banicing  and  Currency  Con^.ttee,  referred  to 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  (p.  4777)' 


nC  'J  bill  -  -  .  -  - 


5.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Continued  debate  on  H.R.  2616,  the  C-reece-Turkey  aid  hill  (pp. 

4812-71). 


Sy/ST.  LA^Rvpcs  NATERNAY.  Received  a  N.J.  Legislature  resolution  opposing  an 
/  ment  for  the  construction  of  this, project  (p,  4873) 


grec- 


...  BILLS  INTRODUCED  .  . 

7.  FARM  LABOR.  H.R.  3367,'  by  Rep.  Hope,  Kans.,  to  enable  the  Secretary,  through 
the  Federal  Extension  Service,  to  cooperate,  with  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  in  carrying  out  a  program  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  with  respect  to  the  supply  of,  the  need  for,  and  .the,  effective  use 
V  agricultural  workers.  To  Agriculture  Committee.  (p.  4372.) 

S.  SUGAR.  H.R.  336g,  hy  Rep.  Hope,  Kans.,  to  extend,  for  an  additional  year,  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  and  the  taxes  with _ respect .  t^r sugar.  To 
Agriculture  Committee,  (p.  4372.$ 

9.  '  PRICE  SUPPORT S ;  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  '  H.R.  3370,.. hy  Rep.  Murray,  W£.t  to  direct  the  . 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  support  the  price  o.f  milk  at'  na€  less  than  $3.10 
per  100  pounds.  To  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  ’CpY  ]jo72») 

10.  NATIONAL  FORESTER  So  124o,.by  'SoriV  Cain,  Wash,,  to  transfer  certain  lands  from 

‘the’  Olympic  National  Park  to  the  Olympic  National  Forest,  Wash.  To  Public 
Lands  Committee.  \p.  U77 6 » ) 

11.  -PERSONNEL,  S.  1244, .  Tpe  Sen.  Magnuson,  Wash.,  fory^hc'  purpose  of  regulating  the 

conditions- of  employment  of  mechanics  and  helpers,  at  all  Government  navy  j 

yards,  naval  stations,  arsenals,  and. other  Go^f rnment  establishments.  To  Arne 
Services  Committee.  \ 

(' 

12.  CLAIMS.  S.  1224  (see  Digest  cH[)  amends  Sec.  4l0(a.)  of  the  Dederal  Tort  Claims 

Act  so  as  to  allow  payment  by\he  U.S.  of  punitive  damages  in  those  States  in 
which  only  punitive  damages  areNallowej^  in  the  event  of  wrongful  death 

ITEMS  Sf  APPENDIX 

13.  FARM  MACHINERY.  Extension  of  remarks  o1^  Rep.  Hagen,  Minn.,  discussing  the  short¬ 

age  of  farm  machinery  as  caused^oy  no n-00 op  oration  of  Government  agencies  in 
steel  scrap  efforts,  and  including  a  leam^et  on  the  steel  situation  (p.A2296). 

14.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY;  COOPERATIVES-^  Rep.  Reed,  N.\,  inserted  Chas.  W.  Holman's  (Econ¬ 

omist)  statement  on  the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry  and  farmer— coop  era,  tiver 
and  tariff  policy  regarding  the  industry  (pp.  1^59-61). 

15*  EDUCATION.  Extension jiff  remarks  of  Rep'o'Hoey,  N.  C/V  favoring  Eederal  aid  for 
education,  and  including  T,Talter  Lippman's  article  on.  the  subiect  (p.  A224S). 

7 

l6.  RECLAMATION;  ELECTRIFICATION .  Rep.  Horan,  Wash.,  inserted  a  Spoka.ne  (Wash.) 

resolution  urging  support  of  appropriations  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis¬ 
tration  (p.  A22S3). 


17.  EXPENDITURES'.  Rep.  Norrell,  Ark.,  inserted  an  Arkansas  Democrat  editorial, 
"Federal  impending  and  Takes  Too  High"  (p.  A226S)„ 

Rep-'.  Jenkins,  Ohio,  inserted  a  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Register-St^-News  editorial 
"Trunayf  Should  Practice  What  Ho  Preaches"  (pp,  A226S-9). 

IS.  RECLAftAT ION;  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Angell,  Ore.,  inserted  a  PortlandYPregonian 
editorial  opposing' appropriation  cuts  and  discussing  work,  of  the  Bonnefyille 
Rower  project-  (p.  A.2276).  * 

Rep.  Angell,  Ore.,  inserted  a  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  article,  "Ho w ’’forth* 
/  west  Projects  Pay  Their  Way"  (pp.  •  A2277— 3) . 

].9«  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Rep.  Javits,  N.Y.,  inserted  the  State  Department's  report, 
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^tates  Capitol  Grounds,  to  regulate  the  use 
\ereof,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved 
July  31,  1946. 

TWb  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate^tgrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  t\a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tit 

S.  591.  An  Vet  to  amend  the  act  of  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  1905,  t^ncorporate  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Red  Cross 

THE  LATE  HCfNORABLE  WILLIAM  J. 

FITZGERALD 

.  The  SPEAKER,  "^he  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman Xrom  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Seely-Brown], 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Vfr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  deep  regret  and  with  profound 
sorrow  that  I  announce  tne  death  of 
William  J.  Fitzgerald,  formed  Member 
of  this  House  from  the  Secon&JDistrict 
of  Connecticut,  who  served  here  in 
Washington  from  1938  through  if 

As  former  mayor  of  the  city  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  as  deputy  State  labor  col 
missioner  and  war  manpower  commit 
sioner,  as  a  prominent  leader  in  the  labor' 
movement  in  Connecticut,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  faithful  to  his  trust  and  to  his 
many  associates.  Although  of  different 
political  faith,  I  was  always  pleased  to 
call  him  one  of  my  friends.  I  know  his 
former  colleagues  here  in  the  House  join 
me  in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  many  friends. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  join  with  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Connecticut  in 
the  splendid  tribute  that  he  has  paid  to 
our  late  colleague,  as  we  called  him  and 
knew  him,  Bill  Fitzgerald.  His  passing 
Is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  me  person¬ 
ally,  as  I  enjoyed  a  very  close  relation¬ 
ship  of  real  friendship  with  him.  Bill 
Fitzgerald  was  one  of  the  most  sincere 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  honor  of  serving  with  in  this 
body.  He  was  a  man  of  outstanding 
courage,  of  strong  and  sound  convictions, 
and  was  possessed  of  a  nobility  of  char¬ 
acter  which  was  an  example  and  an  in¬ 
spiration  for  all  to  observe  and  follow.  I 
feel  keenly  his  passing,  and  I  know  that^ 
my  colleagues  who  served  with  him  shar^ 
that  feeling  of  regret.  Again,  I  jc 
with  my  friend  from  Connecticut  iiyrhe 
splendid  tribute  that  he  has  s<y  elo¬ 
quently  paid  to  the  memory  of  /  great 
man  and  a  great  legislator. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  I/yield. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I,  t ooC  would  like  to 
join  in  the  splendid  tribute  that  has  been 
paid  to  our  late  colleague,  Bill  Fitzgerald, 
of  Norwich,  Conn,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  have  served  wttfi  him  in  this  Con¬ 
gress  in  1941  and/1942.  I  knew  him  to 
be  a  man  of  groat  character.  He  had  a 
tremendous  aofount  of  energy.  He  was 
a  great  Congressman  for  the  people  of 
his  district  in  those  days.  He  was  a 
great  leader  and  a  great  friend  of  the 
commor/people,  not  only  in  Connecticut, 
but  throughout  the  entire  country. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  sympathize  with  his 
lily  in  their  bereavement  on  his 
Massing. 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the 
intention  not  to  have  any  1-minute 
SP66Ch6S  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  until  this  bill  is 
oulfof  the  way.  We  want  to  get  through 
with  the  general  debate  on  the  bill  today 
and  commence  the  reading  of  the  bill 
for  amendment  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Will  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  prevail  tomorrow? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  UTILITIES, 

INSURANCE,  AND  BANKING  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO¬ 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Utilities,  In¬ 
surance,  and  Banking  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
|he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Masy 
ichusetts? 

lere  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  i\lERRO W  asked  and  waf  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaps  in  the 
Record  and  include  therein  Jwo  edito¬ 
rials  conceiving  the  International  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Bultural  Office 


COMMITTEE  OP 


1ERCI 

IERI 


MARINE  AND 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consentAaat  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
sit  today  during/generakdebate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thlte  objection  to 
the  request^>f  the  gemHpman  from 
Illinois? 

There  ^s  no  objection. 

CTENSION  OF  REMARE 

MiytiWENS  asked  and  was  givelkper- 
missfon  to  extend  his  remarks  imOthe 
Rqcord. 

Ir.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  af 
/as  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  part  of 
a  radio  address  and  four  letters. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  news¬ 
paper  article. 

Mr.  GOODWIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  magazine  article. 

Mr.  BENDER  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  three  different  instances. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  statement 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
by  Mr.  Charles  Holman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  circular  entitled 
‘‘The  Iron  and  Steel  Scrap  Situation.” 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 


marks  in  the  Record  and  include  an  ed> 
torial. 

Mr.  KILBURN  asked  and  was  grafted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks/n  the 
Record. 

AMERICAN  HEROES’  D/1 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  expend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  at  inis  point  on  a 
resolution  which  I  introduced  making 
May  7  a  national  holiday  named  Ameri¬ 
can  Heroes’  Day. 

The  SPEAKER./  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  qf  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  a6  objection. 

Mr.  STEEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  7  is 
a  day  set  /part  by  destiny  on  which  all 
Americans  everywhere  are  bound  by  the 
dictate^  of  their  hearts  to  honor  the 
brave/men  who  successfully  preserved 
our /Nation  by  giving  unstintingly  of 
themselves  to  achieve  victory  in  World 
iar  H. 

May  7  is  American  Heroes’  Day  be¬ 
cause  it  binds  together  those  who  fought 
in  Europe  and  those  who  fought  in  the 
far  reaches  of  the  Pacific.  IV^ay  7  is 
American  Heroes’  Day  because  it  unites 
in  its  observance  the  honoring  of  cour¬ 
age  in  triumph  with  the  honoring  of 
courage  in  tragedy.  On  May  8,  1945, 
Hitler’s  minions  surrendered.  On  May 
6,  1942,  after  the  most  brilliant  and  sac¬ 
rificial  defense  since  the  Alamo,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  hauled  down 
from  the  Fortress  of  Corregidor. 

Sacrifice,  whether  in  sorrow  or  suc¬ 
cess,  should  be  justly  venerated.  The 
accident  of  time  has  given  us  the  means 
of  veneration.  On  May  7  Americans  can 
look  back  on  suffering  and  look  ahead  to 
success.  I  know  not  how  this  day  ought 
to  be  observed.  But  I  do  know  that  this 
is  the  day. 

The  authority  for  American  Heroes’ 
Day  goes  back  beyond  the  Congress  and 
the  President  who  were  created  by  the 
Constitution.  It  goes  back  to  the  very 
creators  of  the  Consitution  themselves — 
the  American  people. 

To  paraphrase  President  Lincoln’s 
lettysburg  Address,  in  a  larger  sense, 
cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  conse¬ 
crate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  day.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  gave  us 
this  day  have  consecrated  it,  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  wiahttle  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  I  sajMaere,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  end  to  save  the  light  of  liberty 
for  all  mankiM.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather  to  be^dedicated  on  American 
Heroes’  Day  twtthe  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  femght  to  save  the  things 
we  love  have  thus  fir  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  twsbe  here  dedicated 
on  this  day  to  the  grea^  task  remaining 
before  us — that  from  f%ose  who  died 
that  we  might  live  and  fm  those  who 
are  here  with  us  now  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  fyhich  they 
gave  and  are  giving  the  full  measure  of 
devotion ;  that  we  on  this  day  arb,  highly 
resolved  that  these  dead  shall  not,  have 
died  in  vain  or  that  these  living  shall 
not  have  lived  in  vain;  that  this  Nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the' 
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^ople,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
sn^ll  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

In  the  sincere  hope  that  Members  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress  will  concur  in  the 
suggestion  to  establish  this  day  of  na¬ 
tional  ol^servance,  I  have  today  intro¬ 
duced  a  Resolution  asking  that  in  future 
years  MayNjf  be  set  apart  as  American 
Heroes’  Day.' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  ANGELL  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  subject  How  the  North¬ 
west  Projects  Pay  TR^ir  Way,  and  in¬ 
clude  two  editorials. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  C&hforijia  asked 
and  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the"  Record  a^d  include  a 
brief  speech  by  the  president  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  SpeakerXl  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  to  congratulatXthe 
students  of  Western  High  School  for  In 
ing  the  little  iron  curtain  and  showii^ 
the  American  people  the  Communist' 
program  of  poisoning  the  minds  of  the 
students  of  this  Nation  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there.objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances,  in  one  to  in¬ 
clude  an  editorial  from  the  Freeport 
Journal  entitled  “Home  Demonstration 
Work  Week”  and  in  the  other  a  speech  on 
soil  conservation  in  Louisiana.  / 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana  asked  and/was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  renjarks 
in  the  Record.  / 

Mr.  PRESTON  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  asked  /and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  certain 
editorials. 

Mr.  GORDON  asked  ar^l  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his/emarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  g/ldress  delivered 
by  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  fo/mer  Ambassador 
to  Poland. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (a^  the  request  of  Mr. 
Priest)  was  grantee?  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  i $  the  Record  and  in¬ 
clude  an  address  ifn  monopolies  by  Mr 
Ed  Wimmer. 

Mr.  WHITTIjfGTON  asked  and  was 
granted  permi/sion  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Lt.  Gen.  R.  A.  Wheeler, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  at  the  thirty-seventh 
convention  ,-of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  May  2,  1947. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  -to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  three  instances ;  in  one  to  in¬ 
clude  a  telegram  received  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  city  of  Peabody  in  their  de¬ 
termination  to  keep  prices  down  and  to 
redpce  prices;  second,  to  include  a  news¬ 
paper  article;  and,  third,  a  radio  address. 

,  Mr.  FOGARTY  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  recently  made. 


Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  ,was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  in  three  instances  a/d  in¬ 
clude  certain  articles. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE^HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  on  the  preece-’fur 
key  assistance  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cl/air  previously 
announced  that  no  1-nynute  speeches 
would  be  allowed  toda j  or  tomorrow. 
,The  gentleman  may  ex^nd  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Qnio.  I  would,  of ; 
course,  prefer  to  m/ke  my  remarks  on ; 
the  floor,  but  under  the  circumstances jj 
I  ask  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  t^ie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Smith]?/ 

Tfooro  wan  no  objoofeiowi  - . ■■■— - — 

GREECE-TURKEY  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  debate  that  has  taken  place  thus  far 
on  the  Greece-Turkey  assistance  bill 
clearly  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  strongly  opposed  to  it. 
It  reveals  another  important  fact — 
namely,  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  ignore  the  will  of  the  people 
and  to  launch  the  Nation  upon  another 
program  of  lend-lease  that  promises  well 
to  lead  the  Nation  into  World  War  III. 
If  the  Congress  passes  this  bill,  it  will 
have  demonstrated  to  all  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  that  con¬ 
stitutional  and  representative  govern¬ 
ment  have-been  suspended,  if  not  abol¬ 
ished,  and  dictatorship  is  in  the  saddle. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  •  • 

The  SPEAKER.  The  chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present, 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  51] 


Allen,  m. 

Bland 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Bui  winkle 

Camp 

Canfield 

Carson 

Chapman 

Clark 

Clements 

Colmer 

Cox 

Crawford 
Dawson,  Ill. 
Dingell 
Domengeaux 
Douglas 


Ellsworth 

Fellows 

Fisher 

Fuller 

Gifford 

Gregory 

Hart 

Hartley 

Hinshaw 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Kefauver 

McDowell 

Madden 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Mitchell 

Morrison 


Murray,  Tenn. 

O’Toole 

Patman 

Pfeifer 

Powell 

Reeves 

Scoblick 

Sikes 

Smith,  Maine 

Somers 

Taylor 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Towe 

Trimble 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

West 

Zimmerman 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  373 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names; 
a  quorum  is  present. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McGREGOR  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
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marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  fac¬ 
tual  statement  on  the  car  situation  by 
the  car  service  division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association. 

Mr.  MUHLENBERG  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
article. 

Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  with  reference  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  he  introduced  today. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the.  Record  and  include  an 
editorial. 

Mr.  DONOHUE  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HORAN  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  resolution. 

Mr.  NORRELL  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Arkansas  Democrat  of  April  29,  1947. 

Mr.  SHAFER  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances,  in  one'  to  in¬ 
clude  a  speech  given  before  the  AAUW. 

Mr.  ARNOLD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  own  remarks  in 
the  Record.  ’ 

ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2616)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2616)  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  with  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  when  the  Committee  rose  on 
yesterday  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Eaton]  had  2  hours  and  22 
minutes  remaining;  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bloom],  2  hours  and  45 
minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bloom]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  yield  time  at  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Robert¬ 
son]  .• 

[Mr.  ROBERTSON  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  ROBERTSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.), 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bennett].. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the  pending 
proposal  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
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I  want  to  preface  my  remarks  by  say¬ 
ing  I  am  as  much  concerned  as  any  citi¬ 
zen  in  this  country  over  the  dangers 
of  Russian  expansion.  Actually,  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  it  for  many 
years.  In  fact,  long  before  many  of  our 
present  leaders  felt  much  apprehension 
about  it. 

I  can  best  summarize  my  basic  reasons 
for  opposing  the  measure  as  follows:  A 
man  who  cannot  gauge  his  starting  point 
certainly  cannot  accurately  predict  his 
destination.  Our  present  dilemma  is 
premised  on  that  fact.  We  have  not 
stopped  long  enough  since  the  end  of 
the  war  to  reestablish  our  bearings. 
Actually,  we  have  not  even  taken  time 
to  catch  our  breath.  Our  war-time  and 
postwar  foreign  policy  has  consisted  of 
one  makeshift  arrangement  after  an¬ 
other.  It  has  continually  been  a  “heads 
you  win,  tails  I  lose”  proposition  from 
our  standpoint.  It  has  ignored  every 
principle  of  basic  justice.  Expediency 
has  led  to  one  emergency  after  an¬ 
other — each  one  more  acute  than  the 
one  which  preceded  it.  The  Atlantic 
Charter,  our  basic  document  for  a  just 
peace,  died  in  mortal  agony  on  the  rocks 
of  compromise,  conciliation,  appease¬ 
ment  and  despair. 

Briefly,  that  is  the  record  up  to  now. 

Those  who  have  made  that  record  are 
now  reversing  their  field.  The  hands 
which  fed  the  soothing  syrup  have  now 
reached  for  the  sword.  I  concede,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  noble  to  admit  a 
costlyfrmistake  and  to  take  measures  to 
remedy  it.  But  those  who  have  made 
the  errors  ought  not  object  to  close 
scrutiny  of  the  remedy  they  suggest  or 
to  a  full  scale  and  careful  objective 
analysis  of  its  merits.  The  pending  pro¬ 
posal,  I  submit,  will  not  stand  such  a 
test. 

I  propose  to  show  that  our  so-called 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  has  been  so 
inconsistent,  so  misleading  and  so  ut¬ 
terly  devoid  of  straight  thinking  that  it 
completely  defies  description.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  show  that  those  responsible  for 
it  are  •  as  confused  and  bewildered  in 
their  thinking  today  as  they  were  3  years 
ago.  I  propose  to  show  that  the  pending 
measure  is  born  of  futility  and  despair, 
and  is  a  $400,000,000  adventure  in  dip¬ 
lomatic  intrigue.  That  it  is  of  hybrid 
origin — half  belligerent  and  half  benign. 
That  it  is  half  economic  and  half  mili¬ 
tary.  That  it  is  half  war-like  and  half 
conciliatory.  That  it  is  intervention  in 
part  and  nonintervention  in  part.  And 
that  in  sum,  it  is  an  unhappy  conglom¬ 
eration  of  contradictions  in  policy  rolled 
together  in  the  same  ball  of  wax. 
Nevertheless,  this  flash  bulb  diplomacy 
generated  by  an  alleged  emergency  is 
being  handed  the  American  people  as 
the  method  by  which  to  stop  Russian 
aggression  and  establish  world  peace. 
We  are  told  that  our  action  must  be 
immediate.  It  matters  not  if  this  may 
prove  to  be  precipitous  and  unwise.  It 
matters  not  if  it  superimposes  a  more 
unmanageable  emergency  upon  the  pres¬ 
ent  alleged  emergency.  We  must  act 
now.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  were  not  pre¬ 
sumptuous  on  my  part,  I  would  assert 
that  this  thesis  reaches  a  new  zenith  in 
stupidity.  For  more  than  3  years,  we 


have  stumbled  along  with  an  unintelli¬ 
gible  foreign  policy  now  referred  to  as 
bipartisan.  This  alleged  policy,  al¬ 
though  baffling  and  confusing  to  the 
American  people,  has  been  consistent 
in  its  over-all  operation — it  has  con¬ 
stantly  subordinated  the  interests  of  a 
just  and  decent  peace  to  the.  appease¬ 
ment  of  Russian  communism. 

No  one,  I  think,  will  seriously  dispute 
the  fact  that  even- before  the  end  of  the 
war  we  inaugurated  a  policy  of  leaning 
over  backward  to  understand  Stalin  and 
his  government.  We  have  alternately 
compromised,  conciliated,  and  appeased 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  understood 
our  willingness  to  cooperate  with  him. 
It  is  now  past  history  that  in  our  desire 
to  overdo  ourselves  in  this  direction,  we 
succeeded  in  compromising  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  millions  of  people  around 
the  globe,  and  in  addition,  caused  many 
governments  entitled  to  be  free  to  be 
subjugated  under  the  iron  heel  of  Rus¬ 
sian  communism. 

The  policy  pattern  which  brought 
about  this  situation  and  which  created 
the  almost  intolerable  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today,  can  be 
divided  in  two  parts  which  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  in  order. 

First.  The  so-called  Big  Three  meet¬ 
ings  conducted  during  and  after  the  war 
and  their  resultant  agreements  and 
understandings. 

Second.  The  creation  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  which  was  in¬ 
spired,  directed,  and  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence  under  the  bipartisan  guidance  of 
our  foreign-policy  leadership. 

Each  of  these  courses  of  action  gen¬ 
erated  and  sparked  the  over-all  biparti¬ 
san  plan  of  letting  the  Russians  do  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  pleased.  The  record  shows 
the  plan  succeeded  well. 

I  make  no  criticism  of  the  meetings 
held  by  the  heads  of  the  major  Allied 
Governments  to  discuss  war  strategy  and 
thus  bring  about  better  cooperation  and 
assist  in  the  expeditious  winning  of  the 
war.  But  the  Big  Three  meetings  went 
much  further  than  that.  They  discussed 
and  decided  postwar  questions' involving 
the  settlement  of  peace.  Irrevocable 
commitments  were  made  at  these  meet¬ 
ings  affecting  peacetime  problems. 
There  was  compromise  and  appease¬ 
ment — mostly  on  our  side — affecting  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  people  and  gov¬ 
ernments  who  were  not  even  present  or 
parties  to  such  agreements. 

All  of  these  meetings  are  of  too  re¬ 
cent  origin  to  require  extensive  review. 
There  was  Yalta  and  Teheran  and  Pots¬ 
dam  where  the  heads  of  the  major  gov¬ 
ernments,  including  our  own,  reached 
understandings  between  themselves 
which  made  possible  the  eventual  en¬ 
slavement  of  millions  of  people  by  Rus¬ 
sia  and  destroyed  the  integrity  of  gov¬ 
ernments  which  we  had  declared  we 
would  make  free.  In  spite  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  meetings,  we  had  one  last  chance 
at  Potsdam  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
a  respectable  peace.  But  we  did  not 
avail  ourselves  of  it. 

Instead  of  steadfastly  and  forthrightly 
insisting  that  the  Russians  respect  the 
provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  which 
they  had  previously  agreed  to,  we  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  ravish  and  plunder  the 


nations  of  Europe  which  had  already 
been  devastated  by  the  war.  We  failed 
utterly  to  uphold  one  single  principle  for 
which  we  said  our  boys  were  fighting. 
Then  we  left  Europe  and  its  people  pros¬ 
trated  and  in  the  clutches  of  a  dictator 
equally  as  ruthless  as  the  one  we  had 
just  conquered.  The  American  people 
had  nothing  to  say  on  this  subject.  Like 
the  previous  Big  Three  arrangements,  it 
was  never  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
people.  The  fact  was  accomplished:  the 
deed  was  done — it  remained  only  for  the 
American  people  to  pour  their  money 
into  this  stricken  area  for  relief  sup¬ 
plies  which  actually  got  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  conqueror.  That  in  sum 
was  our  contribution  at  Potsdam  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  decent  peace. 

While  the  President  and  his  advisers 
were  in  Europe  thus  engaged  in  acqui¬ 
escing  to  the  demands  of  the  Russians, 
our  statesmen  at  home  were  engaged  at 
San  Francisco  in  formulating  a  contem¬ 
porary  arrangement  to  enforce  peace 
which  helped  aggravate  our  difficulties. 

Bear  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference,  no  final 
peace  treaty  had  yet  been  attempted. 
Nor  was  it  intended  that  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Conference  should  write  the  peace. 
It  was  intended  rather  to  create  a  peace 
enforcing  organization  which  would 
from  then  on  maintain  peace.  It  did  not 
matter  to  our  statesmen  that  their  la¬ 
bors  were  directed  toward  creating  an 
organization  to  enforce  a  peace  which 
had  not  been  written.  They  made  us 
partners  in  that  organization  without 
knowing  whether  we  would  have  a  good 
peace  or  a  bad  peace  to  enforce.  No  one 
in  this  country  would  want  to  pledge  us 
to  enforce  an  unjust  peace  yet  we  were 
at  great  pains  to  create  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Organization  with  our  eyes  com¬ 
pletely  blindfolded. 

Moreover,  many  months  were  wasted 
on  this  United  Nations  Organization 
which  could  well  have  been  devoted  to 
the  main  problem  of  writing  a  treaty  of 
peace.  So  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  got 
the  cart  before  the  horse  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  because  while  we  now  have  a  peace 
enforcing  organization — we  still  do  not 
have  any  peace. 

It  must  bd  apparent  also  by  now  the 
time  wasted  at  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference  played  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russians.  It  helped  becloud  the  is¬ 
sues.  It  gave  the  Russians  time  to  fur¬ 
ther  extend  their  zones  of  aggression, 
and  thus,  place  all  of  the  Allies  in  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  position  when  they  finally 
got  around  to  talking  final  peace. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  opposed  the 
ratification  of  the  San  Francisco  agree¬ 
ment  and  alleged  that  it  should  wait  un¬ 
til  a  peace  was  written,  were  brushed 
aside.  It  was  said  it  was  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  .  world  peace.  Speaking  at 
San  Francisco  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  conference  on  June  26,  1945, ^Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  said: 

What  you  have  accomplished  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  shows  how  well  these  lessons  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  cooperation  have  been 
learned.  You  have  created  a  great  instru¬ 
ment  for  peace  and  security  and  human 
progress  in  the  world.  The  world  must  now 
use  it.  If  we  fail  to  use  it,  we  shall  betray 
all  those  who  have  died  in  order  that  we 
might  meet  here  in  freedom  and  safety  to 
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create  it.  If  we  seek  to  use  it  selfishly — for 
the  advantage  of  any  one  nation  or  any  small 
group  of  nations — we  shall  be  equally  guilty 
of  that  betrayal. 

By  their  own  example  the  strong  nations 
of  the  world  should  lead  the  way  to  inter¬ 
national  justice.  That  principle  of  justice 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  this  Charter. 
That  principle  is  the  guiding  spirit  by  which 
it  must  be  carried  out — not  by  words  alone 
but  by  continued  concrete  acts  of  good  will. 

It  (the  UN  Charter)  has  set  up  machinery 
of  international  cooperation  which  men  and 
nations  of  good  will  can  use  to  help  correct 
the  economic  and  social  causes  for  conflict. 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  91,  pt.  5,  p. 
6979.) 

In  an  address  to  Congress  on  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Charter  for  ratification 
on  June  2,  1945,  the  President  further 
stated: 

In  your  deliberations,  I  hope  you  will  con¬ 
sider  not  only  the  words  of  the  Charter  but 
also  the  spirit  which  gives  it  meaning  and 
life.  The  objectives  of  the  Charter  are  clear. 
It  seeks  to  prevent  future  wars.  It  seeks  to 
settle  international  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  and  in  conformity  with  principles  of 
justice.  *  *  *  It  seeks  to  remove  the 

economic  and  social  causes  of  international 
conflict  and  unrest.  •  *  •  This  Charter 

points  down  the  only  road  to  enduring  peace. 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  92,  pt.  6,  p. 
7119.) 

It  is  clearly  evident  from  these  state¬ 
ments  the  extraordinary  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  that  was  placed  in  this  peace- 
enforcing  agency  less  than  2  years  ago. 
But  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that 
the  same  nations  who  created  this  peace- 
enforcing  organization  2  years  ago  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  write  the  peace 
which  this  Charter  would  enforce. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  its  pro¬ 
ponents  asserted,  that  although  the 
peace-enforcing  agency  was  created  be¬ 
fore  the  peace  was  written,  disputes 
might  arise  in  the  interim  which  could 
properly  be  settled  by  this  agency.  Now 
we  have  such  a  dispute  in  the  Greek  - 
Turkey  situation  but  we  are  told  that 
UN  is  not  prepared  to  meet  it.  So  In 
spite  of  what  has  been  claimed,  it  Is 
obvious  that  UN  can  not  or  will  not  func¬ 
tion  as  of  today. 

Based  upon  the  foregoing,  I  assert 
that  two  conclusions  are  inescapable: 

First,  we  have  not  been  able  to  write 
a  final  peace  because  under  our  bipar¬ 
tisan  foreign  policy  we  have  permitted 
Russian  aggression  to  extend  over  such 
widespread  areas  that  Stalin  will  not 
even  discuss  peace  except  upon  his  own 
terms.  We  cannot  agree  to  Russia’s 
terms  even  though  we’  are  largely  to 
blame  for  Communist  expansion;  and, 
second,  the  United  Nations  Organization 
will  not  function  because  there  is  no 
peace  written  which  it  can  enforce  and  it 
cannot  function  in  other  respects  be¬ 
cause  the  Russians  will  prevent  it 
through  the  use  of  their  veto. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  our  present 
difficulties  cannot  be  resolved  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization.  Neither  can  they  be  resolved 
within  the  framework  of  a  treaty  of 
Peace  which  has  not  yet  been  written. 
So  we  are  left  with  about  three  alterna¬ 
tives: 

First,  We  may  withdraw  in  frustra¬ 
tion  from  further  peace  discussions  as 
we  did  following  World  War  I;  or 


Second.  We  may  proceed  unilaterally 
as  contemplated  by  the  pending  resolu¬ 
tion;  or 

Third.  We  may  join  with  other  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world  and  meet  di¬ 
rectly  the  issue  of  a  Russian  expansion 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  treat  it  as 
we  find  it — one  big  inseparable  prob¬ 
lem — which  cannot  be  settled  by  piece¬ 
meal  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  with  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  we  ought  to  let  the  American 
people  decide  which  of  these  courses  we 
should  follow.  Regardless  of  protesta¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  this  problem  is  too 
big  and  too  vital  to  be  decided  by  the  be¬ 
wildering  and  baffling  process  which  has 
characterized  our  bipartisan  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  during  the  past  2  years.  I  think  the 
people  have  had  enough  of  our  adven¬ 
tures  in  foreign  policy  by  the  expedient 
and  makeshift  method.  I  think  they 
have  had  enough  diplomacy  by  trial  and 
error.  I  think  the  people  are  tired  of 
crisis  after  crisis  and  emergency  follow¬ 
ing  emergency  which  have  prostrated  our 
peace  efforts.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  the  people  are  entitled  to  a  forth¬ 
right,  honest  statement  of  aims.  They 
ought  to  know  where  we  are  going  and 
when  we  expect  to  get  there.  They 
ought  to  be  fully  advised  of  the  burdens 
we  intend  to  place  upon  them — both 
present  and  prospective. 

The  pending  proposal  does  not  give 
our  people  that  kind  of  information.  It 
is  another  expedient  by  piecemeal  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  has  no  definite  limitations. 
It  is  another  strike  in  the  dark. 

Why  should  the  American  people  be 
led  fo  believe  that  you  can  stop  the 
spread  of  communism  or  Russian  expan¬ 
sion  by  stopping  it.  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key — when  we  are  presently  confronted 
with  the  same  situation  in  at  least  a 
dozen  other  countries  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  we  ought  to  tell  the 
American  people  the  whole  story.  We 
ought  to  tell  them  that  our  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  has  been  utterly  ineffec¬ 
tive,  and  needs  complete  revision.  We 
ought  to  tell  them  that  there  is  only  one 
real  way  of  stopping  Russian  aggression 
and  that  is  to  meet  it  head  on.  We  ought 
to  tell  them  that  it  will  cost  more  than 
$400,000,000  to  stop  the  Russian  tide. 
We  ought  to  tell  them  that  it  may  cost 
four  billion  or  forty  billion  and  maybe 
another  war. 

After  we  have  honestly  and  frankly  in¬ 
formed  the  American  people  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  which  confronts  them,  we  should 
let  them  make  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  with  this 
final  point.  The  Russians  are  where  they 
are  today  because  they  have  had  one 
clear  objective  from  the  outset  and  have 
pursued  it  vigorously  and  relentlessly 
and  without  deviation.  Contrast  this  to 
our  policy.  We  started  out  with  high 
principles  and  objectives — often  enun¬ 
ciated  but  seldom  followed.  We  gave  in 
to  the  Russians  at  every  turn  of  the  road. 
Each  time  we  gave  in,  they  fitted  a  new 
cog  in  their  plan.  We  have  talked — the 
Russians  have  acted.  "Now  we  have 
reached  the  crosroads  and  our  statesmen 
propose  that  we  cure  the  dilemma  by 
giving  the  patient  Castoria  when  he 
should  be  given  castor  oil. 


Our  problem  is  to  stop  expanding  Com¬ 
munist  domination  on  a  dozen  fronts. 
We  propose  to  stop  it  by  a  half-hearted 
attack  on  one  front. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  meet  this 
problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  to 
assess  it  in  its  entirely  and  attack  it  in 
its  entirety.  If  we  do  that,  I  think  we 
will  come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  to  stop  Russian  aggres¬ 
sion  is  to  move  Stalin  back  to  his  pre¬ 
war  boundaries  and  that  any  other  spo¬ 
radic  action  will  merely  prolong  the  day 
when  we  have  to  meet  this  problem 
squarely.  Moving  Stalin  back  may  be 
a  big  order.  But  if  it  is  a  big  order  to¬ 
day,  it  will  be  a  much  bigger  one  5  years 
from  today. 

I  repeat  again  that  we  ought  not  move 
until  we  make  this  reassessment  of  all 
the  facts.  Let  us  make  one  decision  to 
meet  one  issue  and  then  pursue  our 
course  irrevocably. 

If  we  adopt  the  present  diplomatic 
monstrosity  we  are  merely  adding  an¬ 
other  blunder  to  an  already  colossal  list 
of  failures  in  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

(Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  30  njinutes. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
measure  before  us  for  consideration  is  the 
legislation  necessary  to  implement  the 
message  given  the  joint  session  of  the 
Congress  in  this  chamber  on  March  12 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  message  presented  to  the  American 
people  and  to  us  who  represent  them  a 
new  view  of  our  place  among  the  nations 
which,  whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  we  are 
called  upon  to  occupy.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  responsibility  which  will  require  a 
new  form  of  courage,  of  vision,  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  of  faith.  So  far-reaching  do  I 
believe  the  results  of  our  deliberations 
to  be  that  I  should  be  doing  less  than  my 
part  did  I  not  say  to  you  in  utmost 
solemnity  that  upon  our  decision  in  these 
next  days  hangs  the  future  not  alone 
of  our  Nation,  but  of  our  civilization  and 
possibly  even  of  man  upon  the  earth. 

In  my  study  of  world  conditions  and 
our  relation  to  other  countries  during  the 
less  than  200  years  of  our  national  life, 
as  a  background  for  decision  in  my 
search  for  guidance  in  the  records  of  our 
past,  I  found  much  that  steadied  me, 
much  that  gave  me  hope  that  even  at 
this  moment  we  will  do  what  other  Con¬ 
gresses  have  done :  Lay  aside  our  personal 
biases,  our  regional  prejudices,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  problem  before  us  from  the 
broard  view  of  what  freemen  accept  as 
their  responsibility  before  Almighty  God.- 
This  is  not  the  first  time  a  Congress  has 
had  to  face  decisions  that  have  increased 
our  influence  in  the  world  beyond  our 
borders,  nor  is  it  the  first  time  we  have 
had  to  make  decisions  involving  us  with 
the  people  of  these  very  same  areas. 

You  will  recall  the  widespread  revolts 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  against 
the  selfish  domination  of  tyrants  and 
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kings.  It  was  in  1823,  only  8  years  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  us  freed  themselves  from 
the  bonds  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  We 
were  the  first  to  recognize  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  And  we  went  still  further — 
we  issued  a  warning  to  all  the  world  to 
keep  hands  off.  It  was  in  his  address  to 
the  first  session  of  the  Eighteenth  Con¬ 
gress  convening  on  December  1, 1823,  that 
President  Monroe  addressed  his  message 
containing  the  paragraphs  that  later  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  were  but  a  small  country  then 
scarce  50  years  old,  with  a  population  of 
but  10,000,000.  Mexico  was  still  ruler 
over  vast  areas  of  our  present  land.  We 
hadn’t  even  inventoried  our  Louisiana 
Purchase.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  knew 
what  we  proposed  to  do.  We  laid  down 
an  American  policy,  and  though  the 
world  of  that  day  was -incomparably 
stronger  than  were  we,  no  one  then  or 
since  has  violated  it. 

It  was  in  the  turmoil  of  that  long  ago 
time  when  Greece  was  struggling  to  free 
herself  from  the  bonds  of  the  then  power¬ 
ful  Ottoman  Empire  that  Daniel  Webster, 
a  giant  of  his  time,  arose  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  offer  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made 
by  law  for  defraying  the  expense  incident  to 
the  appointment  of  an  agent  or  commission¬ 
er  to  Greece,  whenever  the  President  shall 
deem  it  expedient  to  make  such  appoint¬ 
ment. 

In  defense  of  his  resolution  this  farsee- 
ing  legislator  said — and  I  ask  you  to  note 
how  vividly  it  applies  to  this  moment : 

The  age  is  a  peculiar  one — it  has  a 
marked  and  striking  character,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  circumstances  of  our  country  are 
no  less  so.  *  *  *  There  has  occurred  no 

age  that  may  be  compared  with  the  present, 
whether  in  the  interest  excited  by  what  now 
is  or  the  prospect  it  holds  out  as  to  what  it 
shall  be.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States, 
meanwhile,  is  solemn  and  impressive. 

I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  his 
words  do  not  meet  the  conditions  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  I  suggest 
it  would  be  well  if,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
we  listefi  to  this  great  American,  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  United  States  of  which  he 
spoke  was  a  pygmy  compared  with  the 
Great  Britain  and  the  Russia  of  his  day. 

The  wise,  sagacious,  foresighted  Mr. 
Webster  continued: 

Ours  is  now  the  Great  Republic  of  the 
earth;  its  free  institutions  are  matured  by 
the  experiment  of  half  a  century.  *  *  * 

As  a  free  Government,  as  the  freest  Govern¬ 
ment,  its  growth  and  strength  compel  it, 
willing  or  unwilling,  to  stand  forth  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  world.  We  cannot  ob¬ 
scure  ourselves  if  we  would:  a  part  we  must 
take,  honorable  or  dishonorable,  in  all  that 
is  done  in  the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Webster  continues  with  a  picture 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  that  had  been 
formed  by  Alexander  I  of  Russia  and  the 
restored  Bourbon  monarchy  of  France 
to  uphold  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
Great  Britain  would  have  no  truck  with 
this.  She  looked  upon  the  Holy  Alliance 
as  a  device  by  which  Russia  might 
achieve  military  power  over  all  Europe. 

Spoke  that  great  statesman  one- 
hundred-and-twenty-odd  years  ago: 


What  was  the  natural  tendency  of  such 
an  alliance?  It  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  na¬ 
tions  as  such.  Extend  the  principles  of  that 
alliance  and  the  nations  are  no  more — 
there  are  only  kings. 

Developing  his  theme  he  continued: 

Are  we  prepared  to  resist  this  doctrine? 
The  timid  shrink  and  succumb.  If  it  is  not 
resisted  here,  and  In  one  other  spot,  it  will 
be  resisted  nowhere.  If  there  is  no  vigor 
in  the  Saxon  race  to  withstand  it,  there  is 
none  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere  *  *  * 

The  radical  defeat  of  this  system — 

The  Holy  Alliance — 
is  that  it  divides  civilizat&n.  *  *  *  The 

harmony  which  has  ever  prevailed  either  in 
Europe  or  America  has  rested  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  mutual  interdependence  of 
nations.  *  *  *  Take  this  away  and 

there  is  nothing  left  but  the  sword. 

Those  words  spoken  in  the  Nation’s 
Congress  one-hundred-and-twenty-odd 
years  ago  can  well  be  repeated  in  the 
very  midst  of  this  deliberation. 

It  was  feared  in  1823  by  the  United 
States  and  England  that  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance  would  intervene  on  behalf  of 
Spain’s  efforts  to  regain  her  lost  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies. 

In  reference  to  President  Monroe’s 
pronouncement,  Mr.  Webster  said: 

Whatever  we  do  in  this  matter  it  behooves 
us  to  do  on  principle.  If,  on  the  subjeect  of 
the  rumored  combination  against  South 
America,  we  take  any  stand,  it  must  be  on 
principle  that  that  stand  is  taken.  The  near 
approach,  or  the  remote  distance  of  danger, 
may  change  policy  but  cannot  touch  princi¬ 
ple,  and  the  same  reasons  of  an  abstract  kind 
that  would  lead  us  to  protest  in  the  case  of 
the  whole  southern  continent  binds  us  to 
protest  in  the  case  of  the  smallest  republic 
in  Italy. 

Some  Members  of  the  Eighteenth  Con¬ 
gress  expressed  fear  that  Mr.  Webster’s 
resolution  might  bring  us  into  embroil¬ 
ment  with  Turkey  or  with  the  powerful 
Holy  Alliance.  To  this,  among  other 
things,  he  says: 

Shall  we  be  withheld  from  an  honest  ex¬ 
pression  of  liberal  feeling  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  some 
member  of  the  Holy  Alliance?  Surely  we  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  purchase  their  smiles  by 
a  sacrifice  of  every  manly  principle. 

Emphasizing  the  need  of  giving  aid  to 
Greece,  Mr.  Webster  says: 

They  look  to  us  as  the  great  Republic  of  the 
earth  *  *  *  and  they  ask  us  by  our  com¬ 

mon  faith  whether  we  can  forget  that  they 
are  struggling,  as  we  once  struggled,  for  what 
we  now  so  happily  enjoy?  I  cannot  say,  sir, 
that  they  will  succeed:  that  rests  with 
Heaven.  But  for  myself,  sir,  if  I  should  hear 
tomorrow  that  they  have  failed  *  *  *  I 

should  still  reflect,  with  the  most  heartfelt 
satisfaction  that  I  have  asked  you,  in  the 
name  of  7,000,000  of  freemen,  that  you  would 
give  them  at  least  the  cheering  of  one  friendly 
voice. 

That  was  the  Eighteenth  Congress  in 
1823-24.  But  could  any  words  be  more 
adapted  to  the  Eightieth  Congress  in  1947 
than  Mr.  Webster’s: 

There  has  occurred  no  age  that  may  be 
compared  with  the  present? 

If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  only  in 
degree.  In  the  1820’s  only  segments  of 
the  world  were  involved.  Today  there  is 
no  nook  or  cranny  to  which  a  man  may 


go  to  escape  the  responsibility  to  the 
great  future  that  is  his. 

The  men  and  women  who  faced  our 
Revolution  and  our  Civil  War  felt  them¬ 
selves  in  the  toils  of  events  beyond  all 
others.  Certainly  we  who  have  expe¬ 
rienced  two  cataclysmic  world  wars  feel 
events  have  pyramided  upon  us — that 
now  it  is  our  turn.  Yes;  there  are  those 
among  us  who  in  fear  would  dissent,  but 
our  people  are  a  strong  and  virile  people, 
who  will  face  responsibility  with  as  great 
a  courage  and  as  sound  a  method  as  those 
of  any  age,  once  they  understand  clearly 
what  that  responsibility  is.  They  cannot 
be  expected  to  choose  wisely  if  the  issues 
are  beclouded  and  confused.  But  if  we 
give  our  people  the  picture  as  it  really  is 
fearlessly  and  with  complete  faith  in 
their  considered  judgment,  if  we,  as  fear¬ 
lessly  and  with  unwavering  faith,  accept 
the  responsibility  that  is  America’s  for 
the  continuance  of  freedom  upon  the 
earth,  we  need  have  no  fear  as  to  their 
courage,  their  vision,  and  their  faith. 

What  is  it  that  confronts  us  as  a 
nation?  What  is  the  decision  we  must 
make  ?  It  is  clearly  this :  Shall  we  accept 
a  place  of  responsibility  toward  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  freedom  upon  earth,  or  shall 
we  let  it  go  by  default? 

It  was  on  March  12,  1947,  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  appeared  before  a  joint 
session  of  this  Eightieth  Congress  with  a 
message  which  has  been  called  by  some 
the  Truman  doctrine.  It  differed  most 
dramatically  from  President  Monroe’s  in 
that  while  the  earlier  one  was  scarcely 
taken  notice  of  at  the  time.  President 
Truman  electrified  the  world.  Why? 
Because  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
the  earth  had  spoken  to  the  whole  wide 
world.  What  did  that  message  say?  It 
did  not  lay  down  the  law.  It  did  not 
preach.  It  did  not  threaten.  It  claimed 
nothing"  for  itself.  It  attempted  to  take 
nothing  from  others.  It  simply  re¬ 
minded  a  sick,  struggling,  and  fearful 
world  that  the  belief  held  by  the  United 
States  in  the  right  of  free  choice  is  a 
vital,  unselfish,  and  living  belief.  That 
to  those  whose  desire  for  freedom  is 
threatened,  who  wish  to  remain  free,  we, 
who  believe  in  freedom,  will  give  help  as 
we  are  able  and  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  decided  upon. 

Neither  we,  the  Members  of  this  Con¬ 
gress,  nor  the  American  people,  can  pro¬ 
ceed  intelligently  without  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  question  that  confronts 
us,  the  nature  of  our  times,  the  vices  and 
virtues  not  only  of  our  principal  oppo¬ 
nent,  but  our  own  as  well. 

The  immense  complexity  of  today’s 
world  has  been  curiously  reduced  to  the 
simple  fact  that  unparalleled  world  wars 
and  revolutions  of  a  single  generation 
have  brought  it  about  that  there  are  left 
but  two  great  powers:  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Neither  one  of  us  is  very 
well  prepared  to  take  responsibility  for 
peace  in  the  world,  but  whether  we  are 
ready  or  not,  the  responsibility  is  upon 
us. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  objectively, 
fearlessly  and  above  all  hopefully.  It  is 
very  apaprent  that  we  stand  at  the  op¬ 
posite  poles  of  thought  and  we  might  as 
well  face  the  fact  so  evident  to  anyone 
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who  reads  no  more  than  the  simple  little 
books  Stalin  has  written  about  Lenin  and 
about  communism.  We  might  as  well 
face  up  to  it  and  recognize  that  the 
Soviet  is  a  proselytizing  group  bent  upon 
converting  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
the  Communist  way  of  life.  We  might 
better  remember  that  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  true  fanatic.  He  is 
that  most  to  be  feared  of  all  men — the 
man  who  would  cut  your  throat  not  to 
do  you  harm,  but  to  do  you  good.  Such 
is  the  practice  of  the  zealous  Communist. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  think  quite 
differently.  It  is  true  that  we  believe  in 
the  spiritual  and  the  material  wisdom  of 
democracy  as  we  define  it.  We  have  not 
forced  others  to  attempt  it  knowing  that 
it  is  not  a  form  of  government  but  a  state 
of  mind,  a  state  of  being,  into  which  cer¬ 
tain  peoples  are  not  ready  to  enter  be¬ 
cause  their  inheritance  and  environment 
are  such  that  they  do  not  yet  understand 
it.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  always 
felt  that  this  world  of  ours  could  be  a 
little  like  Heaven — a  place  of  “many 
mansions” — in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
each  went  about  the  business  of  living  in 
their  own  way,  worshiping  their  own 
gods  and  setting  up  such  governments  as 
they  desire.  We  did  not  admire  Czarist 
Russia,  but  we  got  along  with  her.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Communist  Russia  makes 
that  tolerance  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

In  considering  further  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  side  by  side 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  be  wise 
to  remember  that  this  other  titan  is  two 
and  one-half  times  larger  than  the 
United  States  with  these  added  satellite 
countries  beyond  her  borders.  “Satel¬ 
lite,”  as  it  happens,  is  the  precise  word. 
Satellites,  by  a  compulsion  of  physics 
which  they  cannot  resist,  move  in  the 
orbits  of  the  greater  stars.  Her  still  un¬ 
developed  riches  are  fabulous  though  at 
the  moment  we  are  stronger  than  she  is. 

The  United  States’  capacity  for  pro¬ 
duction  is  greater  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  this  although  we  have  only 
6  percent  of  the  world  population.  Nor 
are  we  alone  in  the  struggle — for  others 
are  with  us.  If  the  worst  should  come 
and  the  world  be  split  asunder  into  two 
groups  we  would  have  an  enormous  ad¬ 
vantage  over  Russia  if  our  resources  were 
combined  with  those  of  Britain.  The 
United  States  News  of  May  2  just  past 
gives  this  very  interesting  comparison  of 
present  resources  on  that  basis: 

Cropland:  67  percent  of  the  world’s 
cropland  against  Russia’s  33  percent. 

Coal:  84  percent  against  Russia’s  16 
percent. 

Industrial  production:  85  percent 
against  Russia’s  15  percent. 

Steel:  85  percent  against  Russia’s  15 
percent. 

Railroad  mileage:  85  percent  against 
Russia’s  15  percent.  -  # 

Electric  power:  89  percent  against 
Russia’s  11  percent. 

Petroleum:  90  percent  against  Rus¬ 
sia’s  10  percent. 

Shipping:  97  percent  against  Russia’s 
8  percent. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  can 
remain  stronger  if  we  invoke  the  use  of 
our  full  strength.  Whether  the  world 
stands  with  us  or  kneels  to  the  Soviet  is 
more  a  matter  of  our  character  than  of 


our  resources.  It  is  a  matter  of  our 
vision,  our  will,  our  understanding,  our 
obstinacy — and,  above  all,  our  willing¬ 
ness  less  to  die  for  our  beliefs  than  to-live 
for  them.  Without  question,  we  are  the 
most  powerful  people  that  inhabit  the 
earth. 

The  Russian  military  and  industrial 
potential  is  probably  greater  than  our 
own,  but  not  realizable  for  sometime  to 
come.  The  key  to  Communist  action  is 
their  passionately  fanatic  belief  that  the 
world  must  become  wholly  Communist. 
They  do  not  propose  to  rest  until  that 
moment.  No  revolution,  no  infiltration 
is  considered  successful  until  it  has  set 
up  a  Communist  state  and  started  sa 
revolution  in  another  country.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  that  is  the  cold  fact 
stated  many  times  by  their  leaders. 

At  this  moment  all  the  world  is  not 
under  the  Russian  heel,  and  there  ‘is 
ample  evidence  that  all  the  world  does 
not  want  to  be  under  it  and  that  it  looks 
to  us  for  leadership.  With  us  they  may 
survive;  without  us  they  are  lost.  The 
only  real  weapon  Russia  has  is  commu¬ 
nism.  This  weapon  is  effective  only  in 
the  presence  of  hopelessness,  despair, 
disease,  and  anarchy.  True  that  the 
wars  have  conditioned  the  world  in  such 
wise  as  to  make  it  ready  for  the  virus  of 
totalitarian  controls.  When  a  man  is 
starving,  and  his  wife  and  child  with 
him,  he  will  turn  to  anyone  who  prom¬ 
ises  him  food.  In  a  way  one  might  say 
that  communism  is  a  system  of  receiver¬ 
ship  in  bankruptcy,  that  it  takes  over 
when  a  state  no  longer  serves  its  peo¬ 
ple’s  needs  or  when  its  rulers  are  so  blind 
that  they  do  not  attempt  to  serve  them. 
It  is  a  negative  system,  largely  made 
possible  by  default.  It  is  the  last  al¬ 
ternative  left  the  despairing.  But  this 
weapon  of  communism,  this  promise  of 
bread,  loses  effectiveness  if  means  are 
found  so  to  strengthen  the  sick  body  so 
that  it  becomes  resistant  to  infection. 

What  have  we  to  give?  Indeed,  what 
is  it  that  the  President  in  his  message 
asked  us  to  make  possible?  A  few  of  our 
soldiers  especially  qualified  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  training  duty,  technicians,  spe¬ 
cialists,  trained  men  and  trained  women 
to  go  over  to  this  strategically  important 
area  and  prove  that  we  so  truly  believe 
that  freedom  is  an  essential  part  of  liv¬ 
ing,  that  we  are  willing  and  ready  to 
give  of  our  knowledge  and  our  skills  that 
the  people  of  Greece  and  of  Turkey  may 
not  only  return  to  productivity  of  their 
own  but  that  they  may  eat  their  bread 
in  freedom  and  in  peace. 

Stalin  does  not  believe  that  we  have 
the  will,  the  tenacity,  the  purposefulness, 
and  the  concrete  faith  in  our  own  way 
of  life  to  give  ourselves  to  the  spread  of 
freedom  in  opposition  to  communism. 
He  does  not  think  that  we  are  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  use  such 
of  our  wealth  as  the  task  calls  for.  He 
believes  that  he  can  win  by  our  default. 
He  believes  that  because  most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  are  poor,  sick,  and  hope¬ 
less  he  can  win  by  doing  little,  while  we 
can  win  only  by  doing  a  great  deal.  The 
Russians  have  an  awesome  respect  for 
our  military  and  industrial  abilities,  but 
they  regard  us  as  childish,  a  spoiled  peo¬ 
ple  unhardened  by  privation  who,  when 
not  directly  attacked  militarily,  will  not 


shoulder  the  burdens  of  world  leader¬ 
ship.  They  believe  that  we  will  not  face 
up  to  the  facts  and  that  we  will  not 
act.  If  they  are  right  we  shall  ulti¬ 
mately  come  into  catastrophic  conflict 
with  them.  If  they  are  wrong  we  can 
perhaps  prevent  the  conflict  and  play  the 
part  I  believe  we,  as  a  Nation,  were  des¬ 
tined  to  play,  leading  the  world  out  of 
despair  toward  a  new  era  of  happiness 
and  prosperity.  The  task  is  almost 
superhuman — the  costs  will  be  high — but 
I  would  ask  you,  is  any  cost  short  of 
the  loss  of  honor  too  high  to  prevent 
war? 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  What  price 
would  not  the  families  of  our  war  dead 
and  of  our  brave  wounded  pay  to  have 
their  men  back  alive  and  well?  In  our 
hearts  we  know  that  we  must  pay  for 
everything  we  want  and  that  in  the  ba¬ 
zaars  of  life  ambition,  fame,  success, 
achievement,  riches,  war,  peace — all 
have  their  price.  Therefore,  if  we  want 
a  peaceful,  orderly  world  we  know  we  can 
have  it  only  if  we  pay  for  it;  otherwise 
we  shall  lose  not  only  all  possibility  of 
peace  but  also  our  freedom  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  world. 

I  say  to  you  with  a  deep  sincerity  that 
if  we  turn  our  faces  away  from  the  road 
that  lies  ahead  so  clearly  outlined  by  the 
frantic  determination  of  the  greatest  of 
all  totalitarian  states,  we  and  all  those 
who  reach  out  to  us  in  hopq  of  freedom 
will  have  to  see  the  world  we  have 
dreamed  of  tortured-  and  destroyed  by 
inches  before  our  eyes.  And  the  last 
that  will  succumb  will  be  ourselves. 

It  is  quite  true  what  men  have  said 
from  this  well  that  only  a  strong  Amer¬ 
ica  can  lead  the  world.  I  am  too  prac¬ 
tically  minded  not  to  agree  wholeheart¬ 
edly  with  this  self-evident  premise  that 
unless  we  pull  ourselves  together  and 
stop  this  utterly  unworthy  internal 
strife  so  that  our  farms  and  factories 
can  produce  to  capacity  and  the  results 
be  transported  wherever  there  is  need 
in  accordance  with  such  policies  as  we 
may  decide  upon,  we  are  of  little  use  to 
ourselves  or  to  the  world.  And  it  takes 
strength  to  do  this,  not  just  a^  visible, 
tangible  strength,  but  also  strength 
of  spirit,  strength  of  determination, 
strength  of  integrity  and  honor,  Strength 
above  all  things  in  the  matter  of  our 
faith  and  in  the  destiny  we  must  hold 
inviolate.  It  takes  strength  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  comfort,  ease,  luxury. 
Have  we  lost  confidence  in  ourselves? 
Have  we  become  devitalized?  Are  we  so 
confused  that  we  can  no  longer  see  clear¬ 
ly  the  implications  of  these  grave  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  we  are  faced? 

Granted  that  the  world  of  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  when  men  traveled  by  slow  stages, 
was  extremely  a  different  world  from 
ours.  Why — now  with  a  bit  of  a  tail¬ 
wind  I  can  come  back  from  my  Ohio  dis¬ 
trict  to  Washington  in  a  little  over  an 
hour,  and  all  else  in  proportion — but  the 
same  momentous  questions  face  us. 

I  have  said  before  that  this  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  world  but,  in  some  respects,  a 
simple  one.  This  is  certainly  true  of  it 
in  its  strategical  aspects.  There  are  a 
few  lands  and  islands  that  are  the  stra¬ 
tegic  keys  to  much  of  the  world.  Among 
them  are  Greece  and  Turkey.  It  is  rath¬ 
er  terrifying,  even  in  retrospect,  to  real- 
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ize  that  during  the  last  war  our  national 
salvation  depended,  perhaps,  upon  two 
tiny  bits  of  land  whose  combined  area  is 
less  than  that  of  a  Texas  county.  If 
Malta  and  Gibraltar  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Germany  and  Italy  before  we 
entered  the  war,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  war 
would  have  continued  into  which  we 
might  enter. 

Definitely  aware  of  the  risks  involved, 
but  unafraid  of  them,  I  see  this  bill  as 
one  designed  to  accomplish  a  number  of 
objects:  First.  To  keep  two  of  the  most 
strategically  important  countries  of  the 
world  in  the  free  nations  column  rather 
than  giving  them  over  to  totalitarian 
domination  by  default. 

Second.  To  give  Greece  and  Turkey 
a  breathing  spell  in  which  to  reorganize 
their  economies  and  begin  to  move  to¬ 
ward  putting  themselves  on  their  own 
feet. 

Third.  To  keep  open  the  markets  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near  East 
for  ourselves  and  all  others  who  trade 
there  and  who  trade  with  us  directly  and 
indirectly. 

On  all  these  counts,  therefore,  I  am 
for  aid  and  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Looking  back  over  the  last  30 
years  it  is  clear  that  twice  within  a  gen¬ 
eration  we  have  been  saved  not  by  any 
wisdom  or  foresight  of  our  own,  but 
simply  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  that  others 
held  the  enemy  until  we  could  come  upon 
the  battlefield  and  turn  the  tide.  Now 
there  are  no  others.  q 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  de¬ 
pend  less  upon  good  fortune,  more  upon 
our  brains;  when  we  must  be  forehanded 
instead  of  empty-headed;  when  we  must 
lead  and  not  follow.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  task  before  us  is  of  staggering 
dimensions  and  this  bill  but  a  beginning. 
But  I  am  certain  we  can  do  nothing  for 
ourselves  or  for  the  world  by  deceiving 
ourselves  into  believing  we  can  be  saved 
by  incantations  or  by  libations  to  the 
gods.  But  since  when  have  Americans 
faltered  because  a  task  was  hard? 

The  world  we  share  with  other  men 
who  look  to  us  challenges  us  with  every 
new  dawn  to  take  hold  of  reality  with 
all  the  old  thrill  of  adventure,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  attainment  and  the  unshakable 
faith  that  the  men  and  women  who  built 
the  America  we  live  in  knew.  Yes,  these 
men  fought  when  they  had  to  with  their 
women  loading  their  muskets,  but  they 
won  through  with  their  farms,  their 
schools,  their  churches,  and  their  village 
stores.  These  same  simple  methods 
freemen  use  are  the  best  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  weapons  with  which  the  expansion 
of  totalitarian  domination  can  be 
stopped.  Yes,  it  will  cost  to  take  them 
over  there  and  show  the  people  what 
freemen  do  with  such  weapons,  with  such 
tools.  But  the  question 'is  not  just  how 
can  w£  avoid  war,  or  only  how  can  we 
stop  totalitarian  expansion.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  in  addition,  How  truly  do  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  freedom  is  worth  whatever 
price  life  demands  for  it  save  only  honor? 

.  How  passionately  do  we  want  freedom 
and  peace  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
world?  How  ready  are  we  to  sacrifice  our 
superficial  comforts,  our  ease,  our  selfish 
greeds  to  the  great  future?  How  vividly 
aware  are  we  that  in  very  truth  he  who 
loveth  his  life  overmuch  shall  lose  it? 


Have  we  considered  the  results  if  we  live 
up  to  Stalin’s  expectations  and  do  noth¬ 
ing?  Are  we  going  to  let  freedom  go  by 
default  or  are  we  going  to  gird  our  souls 
for  a  battle  with  weapons  that  are  an 
unshakable  faith,  mixed  with  bread,  a 
few  machines,  a  few  military  and  other 
technicians  and  specialists,  all  bound  to¬ 
gether  with  integrity  and  the  shining 
force  of  character  and  an  unwavering 
belief  that  men  can  and  will  choose  free¬ 
dom  if  and  when  they  have  a  choice? 

Lincoln,  with  deep  and  simple  wisdom, 
one  day  announced  that  this  country 
could  not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 
If  we  lift  the  veils  of  selfishness  and 
fear  from  our  eyes  and  look  out  across 
the  present  world  we  shall  see  without 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  world 
cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 
What  sort  of  a  people  are  we  who  prate 
of  peace  and1  whisper  of  more  war — for 
the  future  of  the  whole  wide  world  is  in 
our  hands? 

Let  us  not  minimize  the  greatness  of 
this  moment  for  us  and  for  all  mankind. 

Above  all,  let  us  not  turn  away  from 
the  clearly  defined  road  that  lies  before 
us,  a  stormy  road,  perhaps,  but  filled 
with  the  glory  of  struggle  and  of  attain¬ 
ment.  The  moment  of  our  choosing  is 
upon  us.  Shall  we  turn  off  into  the  by¬ 
path  to  which  so  many  beckon  us,  or 
shall  we  once  again  lift  our  eyes  to  the 
stars,  and,  putting  our  hand  into  the 
hand  of  God,  set  out  upon  the  road  of 
destiny? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  this  House  may  pass  H.  R.  2616 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman’s 
time  has  expired. 

In  accordance  with  the  gentlewoman’s 
request,  without  objection,  she  may  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  her  remarks. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Richards], 

(Mr.  RICHARDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  on  the  very  able  and  sincere  address 
she  has  just  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President,  in  his 
address  before  the  Congress  on  March 
12,  called  to  our  attention  the  grave  sit¬ 
uation  confronting  the  world  today,  as¬ 
serting  that  “the  foreign  policy  and  the 
national  security  of  this  country  are  in¬ 
volved.’’ 

The  proposal  before  the  House  is  the 
answer  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  to  the  President’s  appeal,  and  in  the 
words  of  our  report  is  “aimed  at  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  security”  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  area. 

This  is  not  just  another  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  relief  for  some  foreign  country.  The 
sentimental  attachment  and  admiration 
of  our  people  for  the  Greek  people  and 
their  legitimate  aspirations,  alone,  would 
not,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  warrant  the 
very  serious  step  proposed  here  today. 

There  are  some  who  have  criticized 
the  lack  of  firmness  and  forthrightness 


in  our  foreign  policy  in  the  past.  Such 
a  charge  cannot  be  sustained  against  this 
bill,  or  against  President  Truman  who 
proposed  it,  or  against  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall  who  has  wholeheartedly  endorsed 
it. 

This  country  has  stumbled  into  two 
world  wars  because  foreign  dictators 
and  would-be  dictators  did  not  have  a 
clear  picture  of  where  we  stood.  To  say 
the  least,  they  will  not  misunderstand  us 
if  we  pass  this  legislation.  It  is  su¬ 
premely  necessary  that  they  do  not  mis¬ 
understand. 

No  man  knows  whether  this  aid  pro¬ 
gram  will  prevent  another  world  war. 
But  it  is  my  confident  belief  that  it  will 
help  in  that  direction.  The  last  war 
cost  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
untold  blood  and  suffering,  $400,000,000,- 
000.  My  support  of  this  bill,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  that 
outlay  of  the  taxpayers’  money,  is  predi¬ 
cated  on  my  belief  that  the  outlay-  will 
prove  to  be  a  good  investment,  a  reason¬ 
able  insurance  premium  against  another 
war. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  powerful 
Nation  on  earth,  but  we  will  never  escape 
another  war  unless  we  show  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  go  to  war  if  challenged.  War 
will  not  come  to  us  if  we  accept  the  idea 
of  possible  war  and  prepare  for  it. 

War  is  certain  to  come  if  the  United 
States  fails  to  challenge  Russia  in  her 
policy  of  expansion  and  aggression.  If 
we  appease  and  back  away  as  Russia 
expands,  communism  will  finally  become 
so  strong  that  we  must  fight  for  our  way 
of  life  and  our  national  existence.  The 
issue  here  is  whether  or  not  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  fold  our  tents  and  silently  slip 
away  to  our  own  hemisphere  and  let  the 
slow,  deadly  cancer  of  dictatorship  and 
the  superstate  eat  the  vitals  out  of  weak 
nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
and  finally  spread  to  our  own  shores 
when  it  is  too  late. 

No  Congress  could  be  faced  with  a 
greater  challenge.  The  fate  of  our  own 
people  and  free  people  everywhere  may 
rest  upon  our  decision. 

It  is  a  time-honored  axiom  that  every 
national  foreign  policy  is  selfish  and  I 
would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
admit  that  I  support  this  bill  mainly  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  is  calculated  to  further 
the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

There  is  no  obligation  on  cur  part  to 
,  underwrite  the  British  Empire.  We  are 
not  obligated  to  step  into  Greece  as 
Britain  steps  out.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  if  Britain  is  to  continue 
her  historic  role  in  Greece,  the  United 
States  must  lend  her  the  money  to  do 
the  job,  and  we  have  already  loaned  her 
more  than  she  can  ever  pay.  It  is  better 
for  us  to  spend  the  money,  do  this  job, 
take  the  credit  and  the  blame,  and  let 
the  world  know  that  from  henceforth 
we  are  moving  on  our  own  power  and 
not  on  the  tail  of  the  British  kite. 

The  history  of  nations  will  not  reveal 
more  national  unselfishness  than  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  and  since  the  last  world  war.  We 
have  generously  carried  on  our  shoulders 
three-fourths  of  the  relief  burden  of  the 
world. 

There  has  been  exhibited,  too,  clear 
realization  by  the  President,  by  the  Con- 
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gress,  and  by  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  if  the  world-is  to  have 
a  just  and  lasting  peace,  it  must  come 
through  international  understanding  and 
cooperation.  This  Nation  laid  the  first 
stone  in  the  formation  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  have  cooperated  100  per¬ 
cent  to  make  that  cooperative  movement 
a  success. 

We  had  hoped  all  along  that  Russia 
would  cooperate  to  bring  world  under¬ 
standing  through  UN,  but  it  is  clear  now 
that  Russia  never  intended  to  cooperate. 
She  has  refused  our  invitations  to  join 
even  one  of  the  following  movements 
for  better  understanding:  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or¬ 
ganization:  World  Bank  and  Monetary 
Fund;  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza¬ 
tion;  International  Civil  Aeronautical 
Organization;  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization;  International  Refugee  Or¬ 
ganization;  World  Health  Organization. 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall  has  just 
returned  empty-handed  from  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Moscow.  He 
has  been  unable  to  secure  Russian  agree¬ 
ment  to  a  peace  treaty  with  Austria, 
without  which  the  foundation  for  econo¬ 
mic  recovery  in  Europe  cannot  be  built. 
At  every  point  he  has  "been  balked  by 
Russia.  His  patience  has  been  sorely 
taxed  and  the  patience  of  the  American 
people  has  worn  thin.'  One  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  Soviets 
prefer  economic  chaos  in  Europe  in  order 
that  communism  may  spread  by  means 
of  political  chaos  which  is  sure  to  fol¬ 
low. 

Charges  have  been  preferred  against 
the  President  that,  through  his  proposal 
for  aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  he  by¬ 
passed  the  United  Nations.  It  may  have 
been  better  for  form’s  sake  to  submit  the 
proposition  first  to  the  United  Nations, 
but,  in  any  event,  such  action  would  have 
only  been  an  empty  gesture.  Whether 
we  had  first  gone  to  UN  or  not,  the  need 
for  our  doing  the  thing  proposed  here 
would  have  remained. 

The  important  question  is  not  whether 
the  United  States  should  consult  the 
United  Nations  before  dealing  with  the 
Mediterranean  emergency  in  its  own 
way.  The  important  query  is:  What  is 
wrong  within  the  world  orgaization 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  do  so? 

The  pretense  that  Communist  Russia 
and  capitalist  United  States  can  be  good 
friends  is  now  ended.  That’s  what 
Lenin  and  Stalin  have  taught  all  along 
but  we’ve  just  begun  to  realize  it. 

The  sooner  we  realize  that  Russia  did 
not  join  the  United  Nations  in  good 
faith,  the  better. 

Suppose  we  had  put  this  proposal  for 
a  halt  to  Soviet  aggression  before  the 
Security  Council.  Does  any  Member  of 
this  Congress  for  1  minute  think  that 
Russia  would  have  agreed  to  any  reme¬ 
dial  action  by  the  Council?  The  rotten 
pillar  in  the  UN  edifice  is  that  any  one  of 
the  five  great  powers  can  prevent,  by 
the  veto,  whatever  the  majority  wants 
to  do.  The  single  nation  veto  power  was 
the  price  the  world  had  to  pay  for  Rus¬ 
sian  participation  in  UN. 

The  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  shows  further  that  the 
United  Nations  set-up  is  not  equipped  to 
handle  the  situation  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 


key.  First,  thanks  to  Russia,  UN  has  no 
police  force  yet  which  could  be  used  for 
bringing  order  in  Greece.  Neither  is  the 
World  Bank  able  to  handle  the  situation 
through  loans  at  the  present  time.  Even 
if  funds  were  available  through  the  Bank' 
Greece  could  not  meet  its  collateral  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  loan. 

It  is  plain  as 'day  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  have  to  meet  this  chal¬ 
lenge  alone  and  provide  this  aid  for 
Greece  and  Turkey  or  nothing  is  going 
to  be  done.  Russia  hopes  that  nothing 
will  be  done.  The  result  would  be  to 
forge  Greece  and  Turkey  into  the  arms 
of  communism.  Russia  would  then  be 
free  to  push  across  the  Dardanelles  for 
the  second  phase  of  her  drive  for  w;orld 
revolution. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  Congress  again  the  consistent 
policy  of  territorial  aggression  on  the 
part  of  Russia  since  World  War  II.  Fig¬ 
ures  speak  for  themselves.  First  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland  were  swal¬ 
lowed  up.  Finland  was  reduced  in  size 
and  then  dominated.  Yugoslavia,  Ru¬ 
mania,  and  Bulgaria  are  tools  in  her 
hands.  Hungary  is  prostrate.  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  and  Italy  would  have 
been  overrun  had  it  not  been  for  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  there. 

The  Soviet  Government  since  the  re¬ 
cent  war  has  extended  its  boundaries  or 
sphere  of  influence  continuously.  The 
following  figures  showing  countries  and 
populations  either  annexed  or  controlled 
since  World  War  II  by  the  action  of  the 
Soviet  Government  are  provided  by  Mr. 
Bullitt  in  his  book,  The  Great  Globe 
Itself: 

Europe: 

Poland _ 

Eastern  Germany — 

Rumania _ : _ 

Yugoslavia _ 

Hungary- _ 

Bulgaria _ 

Lithuania _ 

Latvia _ 

Estonia _ 

Albania _ 


35,  000,  000 
25,  000,  000 
20, 000,  000 
15,  700,  000 
10,  000,  000 
6,  300,  000 
2,  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 


Total _ _ - _  118,000,000 

Asia: 

North  China  (area  held  by 
Chinese  Soviet  Red 

Army) _  75,000,000 

Manchuria _ _ _  45,  000,  000 

North  Korea _  10,  000,  000 


Total— _ i _  130,  000,  000 

In  addition,  the  following  European 
countries  are  today  under  partial  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
threatened  with  complete  control  by  the 
Soviet  Government: 

Czechoslovakia _  15,  000,  000 

Austria _ _ _ - _ - _ -  7,  000,  000 

Finland _  3,  800, 000 


Total _  25,  800,  000 

If  the  Soviet  Government  should  be 
permitted  to  consolidate  its  control  over 
these  118,000,000  Europeans  and  130,- 
000,000  Asiatics — leaving  aside  the  other 
25,000,000  Europeans  it  now  controls 
partially — the  manpower  in  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  dictator  would  be  far  more 
than  doubled.  He  would  rule  418,000,000 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  fought  and  won  a 
great  war  with  Russia  as  an  ally.  We 


had  hoped  that  our  common  bond  of 
suffering  and  sacrifice  might  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  live  in  the  same  world 
with  Russia  in  a  spirit  of  understanding 
of  each  other’s  problems.  The  world 
should  know,  though,  that  if  the  United 
Nations  is  dead,  it  is  Stalin  and  com¬ 
munism  that  delivered  the  fatal  stroke, 
and  not  the  United  States. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  Russians  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government, 
but  we  do  not  recognize  the  right  of 
Russia  to  undermine  our  own.  Neither 
do  we  recognize  Russia’s  right  to  defeat 
the  principle  of  self-determination  for 
all  nations,  large  or  small,  in  matters  of 
self-government. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Churchill  fully  understood  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  communistic  ideology 
would  conflict  with  free  democratic  in¬ 
situations  during  the  postwar  period  so 
they  sought  to  evade  trouble  by  seeking 
to  get  Stalin’s  adherence  to  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  enunciated  in  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter.  The  first  three  points  of  this  char¬ 
ter  read: 

First.  Their  countries  seek  no  aggran¬ 
dizement,  territorial  or  other. 

Second.  They  desire  to  see  no  territo¬ 
rial  changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people 
concerned. 

Third.  They  respect  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  they  will  live;  and 
••they  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights  and 
self-government  restored  to  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them. 

In  1933,  when  the  United  States  first 
recognized  the  present  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  Litvinov,  the  Soviet  Ambassador, 
signed  the  following  pledge  in  the  White 
House : 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  coincident  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
our  two  Governments  it  will  be  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

1.  To  respect  scrupulously  the  indispu¬ 
table  right  of  the  United  States  to  order  its 
own  life  within  its  own  Jurisdiction  in  its 
own  way  and  to  refrain  from  interfering  in 
any  manner  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  or  possessions. 

2.  To  refrain,  and  to  restrain  all  persons 
in  government  service  and  all  organizations 
of  the  Government  or  under  its  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  control,  including  organizations  in 
receipt  of  any  financial  assistance  from  it, 
from  any  act  overt  or  covert  liable  in  any 
way  whatsoever  to  injure  the  tranquillity, 
prosperity,  order,  or  security  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  disillusioned.  This 
House  has  had  evidence  on  numerous  oc¬ 
casions,  brought  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  that  the 
Communist  party  of  Russia  has  an 
agency  and  disciples  here  in  the  United 
States  trying  to  overthrow  our  Govern¬ 
ment  by  subversive  means. 

We  might  just  as  well  recognize  the 
purposes  of  the  dictator  in  the  Kremlin 
now.  We  have  read  of  the  philosophy, 
of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin.  We 
know  of  their  avowed  purpose  to  bring 
world  revolution  regardless  of  the  means 
used.  We  had  hoped,  however,  that  the 
revolution  in  Russia  having  attained  its 
purpose,  would  not  seek  to  force  its  doc¬ 
trine  on  other  nations. 
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It  all  adds  up  to  this:  We  have  got 
to  stop  Russia  now  or  fight  her  later  on. 
I  do  not  say  that  war  with  Russia  is 
inevitable  but  I  do  say  that  war  is  sure 
to  come  with  Russia  later  on  unless  we 
show  a  firm  hand  and  a  stout  heart 
now.  To  understand  communism  and 
its  ultimate  goal,  we  may  well  study  the 
writings  and  teachings  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin  themselves.  We  will  then  know 
why  it  is  so  vital  not  only  to  our  own 
security,  but  to  the  people  of  the  world 
as  well,  that  this  bill  be  passed  and  aid 
be  sent  to  Greece  and  Turkey  now. 

Here  are  some  direct  quotations  from 
the  pens  of  the  master  architects  of  the 
world  communistic  state: 

A  morality  taken  from  outside  of  human 
society  does  not  exist  for  us;  it  is  a  fraud. 
For  us,  morality  is  subordinated  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  workers’  class  struggle.  *  *  * 

It  is  necessary  *  *  *  to  use  any  ruse, 

cunning,  unlawful  method,  evasion,  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  truth.  (Lenin,  Religion,  New 
York  edition,  195;  In  The  Infantile  Sickness 
of  Leftism  in  Communism.)  <• 

No  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  to  be 
though  of  without  terror  and  violence. 
(Lenin.) 

Religion  is  the  opium  of  the  people. 
(Lenin.) 

We  are  living  not  merely  in  a  state,  but 
in  a  system  of  states;  and  it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  Soviet  Republic  should  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  long  period  side  by  side  with 
imperialist  states.  Ultimately  one  or  the 
other  must  conquer.  Meanwhile  a  number 
of  terrible  clashes  between  the  Soviet  Re¬ 
public  and  the  bourgeois  states  is  inevitable. 
(Lenin,  Collected  Works,  vol.  24,  p.  122.) 

From  the  time  a  Socialist  government  is 
established  in  any  one  country,  questions 
must  be  determined  *  *  *  solely  from 

the  point  of  view  of  what  is  best  for  the 
development  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
Socialist  Revolution  which  has  already  be¬ 
gun.  The  question  whether  it  is  possible 
to  undertake  at  once  a  revolutionary  war 
must  be  answered  solely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  actual  conditions  and  the  interest 
of  the  Socialist  Revolution  which  has  al¬ 
ready  begun.  (Lenin,  Twenty-one  Theses, 
January  20,  1918.) 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  a  revolutionary  and 
an  adherent  of  Socialism  or  of  communism 
in  general.  What  is  needed .  is  the  ability 
to  find  at  any  moment  that  particular  link 
in  the  chain  which  must  be  grasped  with 
all  one’s  might  to  gain  control  of  the  whole 
chain  and  pass  without  a  hitch  to  the  next 
link.  (Collected  Works  of  Lenin,  first 
Russian  edition,  vol.  18,  pt.  1,  p.  379.) 

Dictatorship  means  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  power  which  directly  rests  on  vio¬ 
lence,  which  is  not  limited  by  any  laws  or 
restricted  by  any  absolute  rules.  (Stalin, 
Problems  of  Leninism.) 

The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  the 
domination  of  the  proletariat  over  the 
bourgeoisie,  a  domination  that  is  untram¬ 
melled  by  law  and  based  on  violence  and 
enjoys  the  sympathy  of  the  toiling  and  ex¬ 
ploited  masses.  (Stalin,  Foundations  of 
Leninism,  p.  50.) 

The  revolutionist  will  accept  a  reform  in 
order  to  use  it  as  a  means  wherewith  to  link 
legal  work  with  illegal  work,  in  order  to  use 
it  as  a  screen  behind  which  his  illegal  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  revolutionary  preparation  of 
the  masses  for  the  overthrow  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  may  be  intensified.  (Stalin,  Founda¬ 
tions  of  Leninism,  p.  101.) 

To  me,  it  is  set  forth  clearly  in  the 
writings  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  that  they 
believe  that  war  is  inevitable  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  non-Commu- 
nist  states. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  march  of  commu¬ 
nism  must  be  checked  now.  Strate¬ 
gically  the  Mediterranean  area  is  well 
suited  to  the  establishment  of  our  new 
defense  line. 

From  a  political  and  sentiriienal 
standpoint,  the  Greek  people  are  well 
worth  our  aid.  The  history  of  the  Greek 
people  is  a  glorious  one.  This  little 
nation  is  the  cradle  of  freedom. 

For  2,500  years  Greece  has  been  the 
focal  point  of  clashing  international 
interests.  As  far  back  as  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C.,  she  repulsed  the  Persians 
under  Xerxes  and  ushered  in  the  great 
age  of  Greek  culture. 

Phillip  and  Alexander  conquered  her 
and  spread  hellenic  culture  into  Africa 
and  Asia. 

From  time  to  time  she  was  overrun  by 
Vandals,  Ostrogoths,  Huns,  Avars,  Slavic 
tribes,  Sicilians,  Franks,  and  Turks.  She 
was  raided,  sacked,  and  burned. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Ottoman  Turks  had  dispos¬ 
sessed  their  remaining  rivals  and  held 
all  Greece  for  over  two  centuries. 

Thereafter  for  a  century,  in  her  ex¬ 
haustion,  she  was  exploited  in  turn  by- 
the  Russians,  French,  British,  and 
Germans. 

In  the  recent  World- War  she  fought 
and  was  winning  against  Italian  inva¬ 
sion  when  the  Germans  came  in  and 
overwhelmed  her. 

Through  the  travail  of  centuries,  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  Greek 
people  clung  to  their  love  of  liberty  and 
from  time  to  time  recaptured  their  birth¬ 
right  of  democracy. 

Greece  has  again  become  the  focal 
point  of  world  interest.  Recent  Russian 
foreign  policy  in  this  area  appears  to 
seek  dominance  over  both  Turkey  and 
Greece.  The  United  States  now  proposes 
to  counteract  the  Russian  advance  by 
taking  over  British  responsibilities  in  the 
area.  As  the  British  step  out,  either 
Russia  or  the  United  States  will  step  in. 

The  issue  is  much  greater  than  a  mere 
border  dispute  among  the  Balkan  states, 
or  the  type  of  government  Greece  shall 
have.  The  isue  in  the  last  analysis  is 
whether  Russia  and  communism  are  to 
control  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East. 

As  to  Turkey,  the  same  sentimental 
considerations  do  not  obtain,  it  is  true, 
as  in  the  case  of  Greece.  The  plain  un¬ 
varnished  fact  is  that  considerations  of 
our  own  natinoal  self-interest  should 
induce  us  to  bolster  Turkey’s  military 
establishment. 

On  account  of  Turkey’s  hesitancy 
about  entering  the  late  war  on  our  side, 
American  sympathy  is  not  so  pronounced 
in  her  case.  Neither  is  her  serious  plight 
fully  understood.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
both  Greece  and  Turkey  face  the  same 
danger  and  from  the  standpoint  of  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  are  part  of  the  same  pic¬ 
ture.  The  Russians  seek  bases  on  Turk¬ 
ish  territory.  They  have  demanded  an 
agreement  which  would  in  effect  place 
the  Dardanelles  under  Russia  control. 
It  would  be  folly  to  bolster  Greece  with  a 
weak  and  vulnerable  Turkey  on  her 
flank,  or  visa  versa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  wants 
peace.  The  question  now  uppermost  in 


the  minds  of  our  people  is  whether  this 
bill  is  the  road  to  peace  or  the  road  to 
war.  Only  God  can  read  the  future  and 
only  God  can  answer  that  question.  In 
our  circumscribed  finite  minds,  the  future 
can  only  be  judged  by  the  past. 

I  clearly  remember  the  year  1914  when 
it  was  not  dreamed  that  the  United  States 
could  be  drawn  into  the  First  World  War, 
then  raging.  But  in  1917  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Germany  would  win  and 
liberty  die,  we  went  in  with  flags  flying, 
though  unprepared.  We  won  that  con¬ 
flict  after  terrible  cost  of  blood  and 
money.  When  I  returned  home  from 
France,  confused  and  disgusted,  I  was 
resolved  to  do  what  I  could  to  see  that 
this  Nation  be  never  again  involved  in 
the  quarrels,  jealousies,  and  hates  of 
nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
My  thoughts  growing  out  of  disillusion¬ 
ment  then  were  the  thoughts  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people. 

The  United  States  drew  into  her  shell 
again  and  sought  to  insulate  herself  from 
future  world  conflicts.  I  myself  sup¬ 
ported  that  policy.  Nevertheless,  when 
Hitler  threatened  to  dominate  the  world 
and  wreck  our  way  of  life  once  again  this 
Nation  rose  up  in  arms,  and  we  were  vic¬ 
torious  again  at  a  cost  far  greater  than 
in  the  first  instance. 

By  now  we  should  have  learned  our 
lesson.  The  only  way  to  prevent  our  in¬ 
volvement  in  another  world  war,  with 
communism  on  one  side  and  democracy 
as  we  know  it  on  the  other,  is  to  prevent 
that  war  from  coming  about.  And  we 
will  never  prevent  that  war  from  coming 
about  by  a  cowardly  shrinking  policy  now. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  in  the  infancy 
of  our  Republic,  it  was  in  this  same  Medi¬ 
terranean  area  that  a  great  American 
leader  challenged  the  Barbary  pirates 
with  these  words,  “Millions  for  defense 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute.”  Today, 
when  we  are  strong,  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  repeat  that  slogan  to  the  masters 
of  the  Kremlin.  We  have  appeased  and 
we  have  sought  to  please  Russia,  only  to 
find  that  each  new  concession  called  for 
another.  Today  calls  for  more  coura¬ 
geous  action.  We  must  either  go  into 
the  Mediterranean  or  get  out  of  Europe. 
And  if  we  get  out  of  Europe  now,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  stay  out.  We  will  have  to 
go  back  as  we  have  done  before  and  pay 
the  cost  of  our  folly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  courageous  step 
proposed  here  to  implement  our  foreign 
policy  may  not  prevent  war.  God  grant 
that  it  may.  Another  world  war  in  this 
atomic  age  would  be  the  supreme  tragedy 
for  America  and  all  mankind. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  know  the 
gentleman  feels  as  I  do  about  the  United 
Nations.  I  am  wondering,  however,  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  agree  that  even 
though  we  concede  that  it  cannot  func¬ 
tion  in  this  instance  there  is  still  in  this 
country  a  considerable  bloc  of  public 
opinion  that  feels  4hat  notwithstanding 
that  chance  we  should  at  least  make  the 
effort. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  would  not  dispute 
the  gentleman’s  statement.  I  think  we 
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have  by  the  Vandenberg  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  for  that.  We  say  in  this  bill  that 
we  are  willing  to  step  out  of  this  thing 
if  the  United  Nations  will  take  hold  and 
handle  the  problem.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  I  can 
readily  understand  how  Members  could 
be  troubled  about  this  legislation.  I  am 
not  one  who  would  doubt  the  honesty, 
integrity,  and  patriotism  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  just  questioned  me,  just 
because  we  disagree. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  use 
as  my  text  the  text  that  I  heard  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  use  on  occasion, 
although  perhaps  not  exactly  in  these 
words:  “Destroy  not  the  ancient  land¬ 
marks  thy  fathers  have  set.” 

You  know,  we  have  quoted  the  Bible 
here  on  the  one  hand  and  carried  ma¬ 
chine  guns  in  the  other  so  much  during 
this  debate  that  I  am  sure  you  will  par¬ 
don  me  for  quoting  a  verse  of  Scripture, 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  re¬ 
ferred  to  stabbing  the  United  Nations  in 
the  back.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in 
a  paragraph  the  other  day  said: 

As  we  understand  it,  alter  we  get  our 
passport  visa,  travelers’  checks,  and  pistol 
permit  for  Greece,  we  are  to  stop  by  and  tell 
the  United  Nations  we  are  on  our  way. 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  also 
referred  to  the  Vandenberg  proposal. 
The  Vandenberg  proposal  merely  em¬ 
phasizes  our  disdain  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  which  we  will  permit  to  function 
only  if  it  does  what  we  want  when  we 
want  it  done  for  us.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
foreign  policy  as  indulgence  in  a  highly 
expensive  prejudice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  apologists  for  the 
Truman  doctrine,  which  the  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration  wants  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  rubber-stamp,  try  to  make 
it  appear  that  it  does  not  bypass  the 
United  Nations.  Everybody  who  has 
bothered  to  read  the  bill  which  the  Tru¬ 
man  administration  is  trying  to  steam¬ 
roller  through  Congress  with  cries  of 
“crisis”  knows  that  of  course  the  bill  by¬ 
passes  the  United  Nations.  It  is  obvious 
on  the  face  of  it.  It  is  obvious  to  every¬ 
body  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  to  the  United  Nations.  What  the 
United  Nations  membership  thinks  about 
it  was  made  clear  in  a  poll  conducted  by 
he  United  Nations  World  magazine.  The 
magazine  questioned  83  diplomats  from 
38  countries.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the 
diplomats  replied  that  the  Truman  policy 
hurt  the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  magazine  reported: 

6ixty-eight  regretted,  as  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  United  States  did  not  come 
before  the  United  Nations  with  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  problems.  They  considered  the 
prestige  of  the  United  Nations  seriously 
threatened,  and  expressed  hope  that  the 
United  States  would  make  more  than  a  token 
gesture  in  the  very  near  future  to  bring 
the  whole  Greek  and  Turkish  matter  before 
the  United  Nations. 

Of  course,  the  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations  is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
Truman  doctrine.  If  the  Congress  ap¬ 
proves  the  Truman  doctrine  it  will  be 
dealing  a  blow  to  the  United  Nations 


which  may  well  be  fatal.  The  United 
Nations  is  our  best  chance  for  peace. 
It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine  points  straight  down  the 
road  to  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  been 
forced  by  President  Truman  to  come  to 
a  decision  on  the  basic  foundation  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  Nation’s  foreign  policy.  In 
the  proposed  Greek-Turkish  military 
alliance  bill,  we  have  presented  to  us  a 
radical  departure  in  our  foreign  policy 
because  that  bill  calls  for  a  system  of 
military  alliances  throughout  the  world. 
For  this  reason  the  bill  before  the  House 
is  ini  direct  contradiction  to  the  entire 
history  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that 
President  Truman  is  using  the  so-called 
Truman  doctrine  as  a  1948  Presidential 
platform.  While  this  may  be  one  of 
the  motives,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
prompted  President  Truman,  it  by  no 
means  comprehends  the  vast  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  Truman  doctrine  itself.  Not 
only  does  this  doctrine  propose  a  system 
of  military  alliances  throughout  thq 
world,  but  it  proposes  that  our  financial 
and  economic  strength  shall  be  mobilized 
to  back  up  that  system  of  military  alli¬ 
ances.  We  are  being  asked,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  to  pour  the  taxpayers’  money  at 
the  rate  of  $20,000,000,000  a  year  down 
every  international  rat  hole  from  London 
to  Manila  on  the  completely  false  premise 
that  by  so  doing  we  will  be  stopping  com¬ 
munism.  Actually,  the  results  of  such  a 
system  of  military  alliances  sustained  by 
American  wealth  means  higher  prices 
and  higher  taxes  and  financial  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  an  unlimited  inflation  in 
America  itself.  The  Truman  policy  is 
not  only  an  undeclared  declaration  of 
war,  but  it  is  also  the  death  knell  of 
American  capitalism  if  it  is  carried  out, 
because  it  means  the  bankruptcy  of 
America  itself. 

The  Members  of  the  House  might  well 
read  the  article  by  Stewart  Alsop,  en¬ 
titled  “Matter  of  Fact,”  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  of  May  5,  in  which  he  points  out 
that  Great  Britain  will  shortly  be  de¬ 
manding  another  loan  from  the  United 
States.  Alsop  demonstrates  that  the 
British  cannot  export  sufficiently  to  meet 
their  import  needs.  He  states  that  they 
will  need  another  loan.  Permit  me  to 
quote : 

The  other  way  of  fiUing  the  gap  is  almost 
equally  unpleasant  for  it  depends  on  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  necessarily  pre¬ 
suppose  another  Government  loan,  with  the 
bitter  feelings  such  a  loan  would  surely 
arouse.  The  British  reaction  to  the  loan  is 
interesting.  What  was  considered  in  the 
United  States  a  gesture  of  rather  fatheaded 
generosity  is  regarded  here  as  the  closest  and 
most  merciless  Yankee  horse  trading. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
Mr.  Alsop’s  column  appear  in  my  re¬ 
marks: 

Matter  or  Fact 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

THE  GAP 

London,  May  4.— Any  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  soldiers  who  came 
to  know  London  well  during  the  war  years 
would  probably  be  surprised  by  the  aspect 
of  the  London  of  1947.  He  would  be  sur¬ 
prised,  not  because  London  is  different,  but 
because  it  is  so  much  the  same.  Here  are 
the  same  bombed-out  buildings;  the  same 
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drably  dressed  people,  who  seem,  in  their 
monotone  clothes,  to  fade  into  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  monotone  buildings;  the  same 
Inedible  bread  sausages  and  the  same  muddy 
thick  soup  (always  the  same,  although  called 
by  an  Infinite  variety  of  French  names) ; 
the  same  unwashed  windows  and  unheated 
houses  and  curious  people,  so  many  of  whom 
seem  to  have  stepped  right  out  of  a  bad 
Hollywood  comedy  about  English  types. 
There  are  no  more  sirens,  no  more  hordes 
of  GI’s  in  Eisenhower  Plaatz,  but  for  the 
rest  the  London  of  1947  is  in  all  outward 
aspect  the  London  of  1943  or  1944, 

Yet  there  is  a  difference.  The  bombed 
buildings  during  the  war  had  a  slightly  sin¬ 
ister  air  of  courage  and  defiance.  Now,  with 
weeds  sprouting  in  the  mud,  they  are  just 
messy.  The  dull  clothes  of  the  people  then 
seemed  a  badge  of  their  dogged  endurance. 
Now  they  are  Just  dreary.  The  spirit  of  dur¬ 
able  gayety  which  made  London,  despite  the 
bombings  and  whisky  at  $16  a  bottle,  the 
best  leave  town  in  the  world,  is  gone.  Lon¬ 
don  is  dull,  dull  and  infinitely  sad. 

All  this  has  its  political  significance,  of 
real  importance  to  the  United  States.  The 
first  instinct  of  any  American  who  makes 
for  the  first  time  the  dreary  bus  ride  from 
the  airport  at  Heathrow  to  the  center  of  Lon¬ 
don,  is  to  ask  himself  how  long  these  people 
are  going  to  be  able  to  carry  on  like  this. 
How  long  are  they  going  to  be  able  to  live 
this  miserably  monotonous  existence,  and 
still  bear  the  heavy  weight  of  remaining  a 
great  world  power?  The  answer  to  that 
question  may  spell  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  the  new  determined 
American  effort  to  contain  Soviet  expansion. 

The  economic  situation  which  lies  behind 
the  dr&bness  of  postwar  England  is  in  its 
essence  simple  enough.  After  the  war,  with 
heavy  debts  replacing  foreign  investments, 
the  only  way  the  British  people  could  sur¬ 
vive  was  to  export  finished  goods  for  food. 
But  they  could  not  instantly  convert  their 
industries  and  begin  exporting.  Therefore, 
the  United  States — essentially  because  the 
United  States  could  not  afford  to  see  England 
cease  to  become  a  great  power;  not  at  all 
because  Shakespeare  was  born  here — lent 
England  close  to  $4,000,000,000  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  time 
when  the  export  program  would  begin  to 
take  up  the  slack. 

The  sad  fact  which  is  now  staring  England 
in  the  face  (and  will  soon  confront  Amer¬ 
ica)  is  simply  that  the  loan  is  not  going  to 
bridge  the  gap.  Aside  from  a  small  fringe  of 
fervent  optimists,  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
vast  majority  of  economists  and  other  obser¬ 
vers  with  whom  this  reporter  has  talked. 

Some  alarmists  doubt  that  the  loan  will 
last  much  more  than  a  year.  Optimists  hope 
for  two  more  years.  The  best  estimate  seems 
to  be  that  the  end  of  sterling  exchange  re¬ 
strictions,  plus  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
more  to  buy  with  the  dollars,  will  increase 
the  rate  of  expenditure  so  that  the  last  dollar 
will  have  been  spent  some  time  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1948.  Barring  a  miracle,  very  few 
observers  believe  that  by  that  time'England 
will  be  exporting  enough  to  pay  for  what 
she  needs. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  This  coun¬ 
try’s  economy  simply  could  not  survive  an¬ 
other  crisis  like  that  of  this  winter,  when  the 
coal  ran  out  and  Industry  came  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Therefore,  to  save  coal  for  next  win¬ 
ter,  industries  are  being  limited  to  65  percent 
of  their  coal  needs  for  this  summer.  In  other 
words,  there  will  be  a  partial  stoppage  this 
summer  to  guard  against  a  total  stoppage 
next  winter.  This  stoppage  will  further  slow 
down  the  lagging  export  drive.  Estimates 
vary,  but  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to 
believe  that  by  the  time  the  last  dollar  is 
spent,  there  will  be  a  gap  between  exports 
and  imports  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

This  gap  can  be  filled  in  either  of  two  ways. 
The  British  can  tighten  their  belts  to  the 
backbone,  and  proceed  to  lead  a  sort  of  cave- 
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man  life,  which  will  make  their  present  drab 
existence  seem  like  lush  times.  An  inevi¬ 
table  corollary  is  an  almost  total  withdrawal 
from  British  world  commitments,  with  dis¬ 
astrous  implications  for  the  whole  American 
foreign  policy. 

The  other  way  of  filling  the  gap  is  almost 
equally  unpleasant,  for  it  depends  on  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  necessarily  pre¬ 
suppose  another  Government  loan,  with  the 
bitter  feelings  such  a  loan  would  surely 
arouse.  (The  British  reaction  to  the  loan 
is  interesting.  What  was  considered  in  the 
United  States  a  gesture  of  rather  fat-headed 
generosity  is  regarded  here  as  the  closest  and 
most  merciless  Yankee  horse-trading.)  But 
it  does  presuppose  the  untying  of  some  of 
the  strings  attached  to  the  loan,  probably 
American  backing  for  credit  to  England 
through  the  international  bank,  and  above 
all  a  firm  partnership  agreement  on  foreign 
policy,  in  which  the  United  States  would 
agree  to  support  some  of  the  heavy  economic 
commitments  which  Great  Britain  cannot 
afford  until  her  economy  is  again  on  its  feet. 

Such  measures  will  be  attacked  in  the 
United  States  as  the  bolstering  of  the  deca¬ 
dent  British  Empire.  They  will  be  attacked' 
here  as  the  hiring  out  of  Britain  as  a  paid 
mercenary  to  America.  It  is  possible  that 
either  American  or  British  opposition  will 
make  such  a  partnership  Impossible.  If  that 
happens,  the  future  of  the  western  effort  to 
contain  Russian  expansion  looks  very  dark 
Indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  Members  of  the 
House  note  that  on  Monday,  the  5th, 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  president  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  warned  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  that  the  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  loans  were  running  out  in  a  much 
shorter  period  than  was  originally  ex¬ 
pected.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  naked, 
brutal  fact  is  that  the  British  Empire 
is  falling  apart,  and  before  this  year  is 
out  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  have  before  it  another  proposal  to 
lend  the  British  Empire  another  four  or 
five  billions  of  dollars.  That  is  what 
the  Truman  Policy  means  in  regard  to 
the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  France  today  is  caught 
in  the  middle  of  a  great  political  crisis, 
and  what  do  we  find  our  newspapers 
reporting?  The  Washington  Post  of 
yesterday,  May  6,  on  page  14,  has  a 
headline:  “United  States  may  boost  aid 
to  France  if  Ramadier  keeps  Reds  out”: 

UNITED  STATES  MAY  BOOST  AID  TO  FRANCE  IF 
RAMADIER  KEEPS  REDS  OUT 

Paris,  May  5. — A  high  American  official 
source  said  tonight  the  United  States  was 
preparing  for  possible  increased  aid  to  the 
tattered  French  economy,  provided  Premier 
Paul  Ramadier  can  hold  together  his  new 
non-Communist  coalitioh  government. 

This  statement  was  made  after  a  French 
cabinet  minister  asserted  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  program  for  aiding  democracies  under 
threat  of  Communist  domination  prompted 
Ramaider  to  oust  the  five  Communists  in  the 
cabinet  yesterday. 

The  American  source  said  the  embassy  was 
drawing  up  a  detailed  report  on  what  sort  of 
assistance  the  French  regime  will  need  and 
how  much  could  be  expected.  He  said  the 
information  would  be  relayed  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  anticipation  of  fresh  requests  from 
the  French  to  solve  their  food,  fuel,  and  In¬ 
dustrial  problems. 

The  source  added  that  a  decisive  factor 
may  be  whether  the  French  Socialists,  Ram- 
adier’s  party,  want  to  become  a  vehicle  for 
a  new  implementation  of  the  so-called  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine. 

The  informant  said  that  if  the  Socialists 
consent  to  head  an  anti-Communist  coali¬ 


tion,  then  Washington  may  be  expected  to 
lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  requests  for  help 
in  maintaining  Ramadier’s  economic  policy 
of  freezing  wages,  holding  down  prices,  and 
increasing  production. 

French  officials  said  their  immediate  need 
was  for  wheat  to  maintain  the  current  daily 
bread  ration  of  250  grams.  America  has 
promised  some  wheat  in  June,  but  the 
French  say  larger  shipments  will  be  needed. 

The  cabinet  minister,  who  refused  to  be 
quoted  by  name,  said  the  United  States  held 
the  answer  to  whether  Ramadier’s  govern¬ 
ment  could  survive  since  the  Communists 
dominate  French  organized  labor  and  hold 
the  largest  number  of  seats  in  the  Assembly. 

He  said  the  Communists  might  call  out 
6,000,000  workers  in  a  general  strike  unless 
the  United  States  rushes  badly  needed  food 
and  financial  aid  to  France. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  quote  this 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Paris. 
It  reads: 

High  American  official  sources  said  tonight 
that  the  United  States  was  preparing  for 
possible  increased  aid  to  the  tattered  French 
economy  provided  Premier  Paul  Ramadier 
can  hold  together  his  non-Communist  coal¬ 
ition  government.  This  statement  was  made 
after  a  French  Cabinet  Minister  asserted 
Truman’s  program  for  aiding  democracies 
under  threat  of  Communist  domination 
prompted  Ramadier  to  oust  the  five  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  Cabinet  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  God’s  holy  name, 
what  is  happening  in  France  today?  We 
have  a  French  Cabinet  Minister  stat¬ 
ing  that  President  Truman’s  policy 
prompted  a  change  in  the  French  Cab¬ 
inet,  and  that  the  present  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  only  remain  in  power  if 
the  United  States  rushes  badly  needed 
food  and  financial  aid  to  France. 

What  will  the  Truman  doctrine  cost  us 
in  France?  Perhaps  another  five  billion? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  William  C.  Bullitt,  the 
Ambassador  to  France  at  the  time  of 
Nazi  invasion,  who  advised  the  French 
Government  to  cease  resistance  to  the 
Nazi  troops  and  not  to  make  a  fight  for 
Paris — this  same  William  C.  Bullitt  re¬ 
viewed  the  May  Day  parade  in  Paris 
from  the  balcony  of  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  standing  side  by  side  with  Jeffer¬ 
son  Caffery,  our  present  Ambassador  to 
France.  What,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  William 
C.  Bullitt  doing  in  France?  Is  he  at¬ 
tempting  to  assist  De  Gaulle  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  civil  war  in  France,  with 
promises  that  in  the  event  of  such  a  civil 
war  the  United  States  Army  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  equipment,  men,  and  materials, 
and  the  United  States  Congress  will  vote 
the  financial  aid  and  assistance  needed 
to  conduct  civil  war  in  France?  Is  that 
what  the  Truman  policy  means  for 
France? 

Mr.  Chairman,  Italy  today  is  caught  in 
a  great  political  crisis.  Permit  me  to 
quote  the  headline  from  Monday’s 
Washington  Post,  page  3:  “Italy  Cabinet 
raises  wages  as  millions  threaten  strike.” 
The  Italian  Government  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  political  crisis — and  what  do  we  find 
to  be  the  answer  to  that  crisis?  The 
Government  of  Italy  is  demanding  more 
and  more  financial  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  that  the  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  be  included  in  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point: 


ITALIAN  CABINET  RAISES  WAGES  AS  MILLIONS 
THREATEN  STRIKE 

Rome,  Italy,  May  4. — Left-wing  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  American  aid  to  Italy,  new  hints  of 
the  possibility  of  civil  war,  and  criticism  or 
Government  policy  by  right-wing  elements 
combined  today  to  head  Premier  Alcide  de 
Gasperi  and  his  cabinet  toward  a  crisis. 

In  a  desperate  attempt  to  head  off  unrest, 
the  cabinet,  at  a  meeting  which  ended  at 
1:30  a.  m„  decided  to  give  a  15-percent  wage 
increase  to  1,000,000  government  employees 
and  to  raise  the  sugar  tax  by  50  percent  to 
pay  it. 

This  action  was  taken  in  hope  of  averting 
a  nation-wide  half-day  strike  called  for  to¬ 
morrow  by  state  employees. 

Under  heavy  attack  by  the  left  wing,  Gas¬ 
peri  was  further  embarrassed  by  new  criti¬ 
cism  within  the  executive  committee  of  his 
own  middle-of-the-road  Christian  Democrat 
Party. 

De  Gasperi  was  criticized  for  failing  to  see 
that  Communists  and  Socialists  shared  the 
blame  for  the  present  economic  crisis. 
Members  demanded  the  party  withdraw  from 
Its  coalition  with  the  leftists  and  Join  the 
right  wing. 

The  powerful  Catholic  Action  Committee, 
a  keystone  of  Gasperi’s  party,  sent  the  meet¬ 
ing  a  virtual  ultimatum  to  ‘‘defend  religion,” 
against  the  leftists — a  criticism  of  the  com¬ 
promises  Gasperi  had  made  with  Commu¬ 
nists  to  get  a  recognition  of  religion  In  the 
constitution. 

There  is  bitter  discouragement  among 
Italians  over  delay  in  promised  American  aid, 
which  some  regard  as  the  sole  hope  of  pre¬ 
venting  eventual  collapse  of  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  quote  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  article: 

There  is  bitter  discouragement  among 
Italians  over  delay  in  promised  American  aid, 
whiGh  some  regard  as  the  sole  hope  of  pre¬ 
venting  eventual  collapse  of  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  story  that  there  is  a 
very  real  possibility  of  open  civil  war  in 
Italy  in  the  near  future,  and  who,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  going  to  pay  for  that  civil 
war? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  confront  critical 
economic  conditions  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  the  Truman  doctrine  is  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  guarantee  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  back  up  with  its 
economic,  political,  financial,  and  mili¬ 
tary  strength  the  most  reactionary  forces 
in  these  nations.  As  Walter  Lippmann 
pointed  out  in  his  column  several  weeks 
ago,  the  Truman  doctrine  gives  encour¬ 
agement  to  every  group  everywhere  in 
the  world  who  want  to  organize  civil  war 
against  existing  governments. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  consider 
the  financial  and  military  demands  that 
the  British  Empire,  the  French  and 
Italian  Governments  are  making  today 
upon  us,  we  have  just  begun  to  draw  up 
the  lists  of  financial  commitments  and 
military  commitments  to  which  our  Pres¬ 
ident  would  bind  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday  in  its  leading  editorial  had  this 
to  say: 

We  can’t  pursue  one  policy  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  another  in  China  or  Latin 
America. 

The  prime  intent  of  the  Truman  doc¬ 
trine  and  this  vicious  Greek-Turkish 
military  alliance  bill  is  to  encompass  the 
whole  world,  the  seven  seas,  and  the  five 
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continents  in  a  new  international  system 
of  military  alliances  and  economic  de¬ 
pendencies. 

Ever  since  President  Truman  made  his 
fateful  speech  to  the  Congress,  intense 
pressure  has  been  placed  upon  our  State 
Department  by  Chinese  diplomats  in  this 
country  demanding  that  the  $500,000,000 
export-import  loan  be  released  for  use  by 
the  present  Chinese  Government.  I 
charge  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  the  Chinese  Embassy  has  had  the 
arrogance  to  invade  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  attempt  to  tell  our  State  De¬ 
partment  that  the  Truman  doctrine  has 
committed  our  Government  and  this 
Congress  to  all-out  support  of  the  present 
Fascist  Chinese  government. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
insert  in  my  remarks  an  article  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday 
in  which  it  is  reported  from  Nanking 
that  China  is  asking  for  additional  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  from  the  United  States: 

CHINA  TO  ASK  LOAN  FOR  BUILDING  ONLY - UNITED 

STATES  AID  HELD  ESSENTIAL  FOR  RECONVER¬ 
SION - "SELF-HELP"  ADVOCATED  FOR  BUDGET 

(By  Tillman  Durdln) 

Nanking,  May  4. — An  American  loan  Is  es¬ 
sential  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  of'  China,  Gen.  Chang  Chun, 
the  new  premier,  declared  in  a  statement  to¬ 
day.  He  simultaneously  proclaimed  a  policy 
of  "self-help”  in  dealing  with  the  budget 
deficit. 

Premier  Chang’s  statement  was  made  to 
the  press  and  was  released  as  a  clarification 
of  his  remarks  on  Friday  before  the  legisla¬ 
ture  delivered  on  Friday  before  the  legislative 
Yuan.  This  statement  is  the  first  formal 
declaration  made  by  the  new  premier  spe¬ 
cifically  defining  his  new  government's  atti- 
tute  toward  American  financial  assitance. 

The  statement  said: 

“The  problem  of  how  to  meet  the  budget 
deficit  of  the  Chinese  Government  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  difficult  one,  but  the  government 
should  not  depend  on  foreign  assistance  to 
meet  that  deficit.  We  must  endeavor  to 
meet  it  by  a  gradual  increase  of  revenues,  by 
stringency  in  nonproductive  expenditures, 
and  by  domestic  loans.  In  other  words,  we 
must  adopt  and  carry  out  a  policy  of  self- 
help. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  are  vast  areas 
where  immediately  economic  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  are  urgently  needed  and 
feasible. 

“Expenditures  for  such  constructive  pro¬ 
ductive  projects,  when  they  are  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  will  be  beyond  the  present  capacity  of 
our  National  Treasury.  In  this  connection 
an  American  loan  will  be  essential. 

“There  is  no  need  for  me  to  emphasize 
that  the  Government  will  strictly  follow  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  common  political 
program  of  all  the  parties  now  participating 
in  the  Government,  namely,  that  foreign 
loans  will  be  ‘used  only  for  productive  and 
constructive  purposes  and  for  stabilization 
and  improvement  of  the  people’s  livelihood.’  ” 

This  pronouncement  says  in  effect  that 
China  intends  to  try  to  deal  with  her  budget¬ 
ary  problem  alone,  but  must  have  outside 
financial  aid  to  undertake  any  major  proj¬ 
ects  for  reconstruction.  In  part  the  state¬ 
ment  is  an  answer  to  some  arguments  now 
being  put  forward  that  China  should  seek  a 
currency  stabilization  loan  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  the  Government 
does  not.  plan  to  make  a  formal  request  for 
a  loan  Just  now,  although  tentative  ap¬ 
proaches  are  possible.  The  government  has 
noted  Washington  reports  indicating  that 
the  United  States’  view  at  the  moment  is 
that  the  present  time  is  premature  for 
formally  negotiating  a  loan  since  United 


States  financial  aid  now  would  look  like  an 
endorsement  of  the  new  government  before 
it  has  demonstrated  its  capabilities. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  begin 
to  look  around  the  world  and  see  what 
Is  happening  to  us  today,  we  discover 
that  President  Truman  has  already 
deeply  involved  us  financially  and  in  a 
military  way  in  many  trouble  spots 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  made 
these  decisions  and  he  is  asking  us  to 
rubber  stamp  them.  His  decisions  are  in 
direct  violation  of  every  commitment  that 
the  United  States  has  made  to  the  UN. 
And  those  acts  of  President  Truman  have 
no  authority  in  law — no  appropriations 
have  been  voted  for  such  a  policy,  and 
the  American  people  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  cast  theiK  ballots  for  such 
a  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  add  up  the 
costs  of  these  mad,  insane  adventures 
in  the  organization  and  support  of  civil 
wars  throughout  the  world,  we  discover 
that  it  will  come  to  at -least  $20,000,000,- 
000  a  year  and  perhaps  much  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  charge  that  a  sinister 
conspiracy  exists  in  America  today.  A 
sinister  conspiracy  exists  to  draw  us  into 
open  warfare  on  the  side  of  every  re¬ 
actionary  and  Fascist  element  and  in 
every  civil  war  everywhere  in  the  World. 

What  is  the  fountainhead  of  that  con¬ 
spiracy?  Who  is  there  in  America  that 
wants  another  war — World  War  III? 
Who  is  it  that  formulated  this  Truman 
policy?  Who  is  it  that  is  throwing  the 
force  of  our  State  Department  into  these 
interminable  financially  exhausting  con¬ 
flicts? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  going  on  in  the 
State  Department?  The  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  has  a  right  to  know.  I 
charge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  conspiracy 
exists  in  our  State  Department  to  organ¬ 
ize  World  War  III,  and  to  establish  a 
system  of  military  alliances  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  entire  American 
foreigq  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  certain 
suggestions  to  the  House.  I  would  like 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  to  con¬ 
sider  certain  things — first,  that  Admiral 
Leahy  for  a  year  and  a  half  fought  to 
force  Jimmy  Byrnes’  resignation  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
William  C.  Bullitt  is  in  Paris  today — for 
what  purpose?  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
Admiral  Hillenkoetter  has  just  been 
made  Chief  of  Central  Intelligence  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Admiral 
Hillenkoetter  was  the  naval  attach^  in 
Paris  and  in  Vichy,  and  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Leahy  and  Bullitt.  I  wish 
to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr. 
George  Kennan,  who  went  with  Bullitt 
to  Moscow  in  1933,  has  been  made  the 
head  of  the  policy  committee  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State. 

What  did  Admiral  Leahy  have  to  do 
with  the  formulating  of  the  Truman 
Doctrine?  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  State 
Department  being  taken  over  by  the 
French  gang,  by  the  associates  of  Bullitt 
and  Leahy,  who  did  business  With  the 
Vichy-Nazi  collaboration  government? 
Is  our  State  Department  being  taken 
over  by  people  who  advised  the  French 
Government  not  to  resist  the  Nazis? 
Why  did  Admiral  Leahy  fight  the  foreign 


policy  developed  by  Jimmy  Byrnes  for 
IV2  years? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  questions  need 
answers.  They  cry  out  for  answers. 

We  want  to  know  what  commitments 
are  being  made  in  our  names  in  China, 
~  in  England,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Tur¬ 
key — all  over  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
are,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  and  com¬ 
pletely  opposed  to  the  foreign  policy  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Truman  doctrine.  They 
know  now  that  this  doctrine  means  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  that  it  means  higher  prices,  that 
it  means  higher  taxes,  that  it  means 
military  alliance  with  corrupt,  venal  dic¬ 
tatorships  and  monarchies,  that  its  costs 
are  unlimited. 

The  American  people  want  peace — 
they  want  the  UN  to  grow — to  prosper. 
They  demand  that  our  commitments  to 
the  UN — given  and  received  in  good 
faith,  be  kept.  The  American  people, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  determined  that 
collective  security  against  aggression 
shall  be  maintained.  In  their  determi¬ 
nation,  I  join.  I  shall  cast  my  vote 
against  this  iniquitous,  monstrous,  hypo¬ 
critical,  and  diabolical  departure  from 
traditional  American  foreign  policy. 

The  isles  of  Greece !  The  isles  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung — 
Where  we  may  break  uneasy  peace, 

And  once  more  immolate  our  young. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  U.  S.  dough 

And  fill  another  with  our  blood — 

The  propagandists  seem  to  know 

Just  how  to  fill  your  eyes  with  mud. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

*  Mr.  BENDER.'  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Utah. 

•  Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
10  minutes  allotted  to  me.  I  should  like 
to  yield  my  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  is  under 
the  control  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  If  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Bloom]  cares  to  yield  the  10 
minutes,  then,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  be  further  recognized. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  gentleman  will 
state  it., 

Mr.  BREHM.  May  not  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  his  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  the  time  has 
been  fixed  by  the  rule  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  commit¬ 
tee  may  not  change  that  rule. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Under  the  rules 
of  parliamentary  procedure,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Utah  in  using  his  time  may 
take  the  floor  and  then  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  to  say  what  he  pleases. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  is,  of  course, 
stating  a  hypothetical  situation.  The 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  not  been  recog¬ 
nized.  Should  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
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be  recognized  he  then  may  yield  to  any¬ 
one  asking  him  to  yield  if  he  so  desires. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson], 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  wise 
and  eloquent  statement  made  by  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Ohio  and  I  think  it  well 
to  repeat  the  quotation  she  gave  us  from 
that  giant  of  his  day,  Webster,  who  said 
that  we  must  not  “purchase  their  smiles 
by  the  sacrifice  of  manly  principles.”  It 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that 
I  embrace  the  viewpoint  enunciated  on 
the  floor  yesterday  by  one  of  the  giants 
of  our  time,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wadsworth]  when  he  said 
that  he  believed  this  bill  would  be  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  war. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  gravity  of 
the  decision  this  Nation  is  now  called 
upon,  through  its  Congress,  to  make. 
We  live  in  a  dangerous  age.  The  ques¬ 
tion  for  decision  is  how  we  are  to  meet 
danger.  We  must  face  it  with  our  heads 
up  and  with  no  fear  in  our  hearts.  We 
must  meet  this  issue  in  accordance  with 
our  great  traditions.'  Courage  is  better 
than  fear,  faith  is  better  than  doubt. 
We  will  be  false  to  our  traditions,  false 
to  the  American  people,  and  false  to  our¬ 
selves  if  we  falter  because  of  fear — fear 
of  either  cost  or  consequences. 

We  all  want  to  avoid  war.  If  we  could 
clearly  foresee  the  future  and  know  with 
certainty  that  defeat  of  this  measure 
would,  in  the  words  of  one  great  ap¬ 
peaser,  mean  “peace  in  our  time;”  or  that 
its  passage  would  mean  war  in  this  gen¬ 
eration,  our  votes  would  be  unanimous. 
No  one  wants  war.  The  tongues  of  our 
dead  still  enforce  our  attention.  We  all 
want  peace.  The  issue,  then,  is  one  of 
calculated  risks. 

PEACE  IN  THIS  DAY  IS  NOT  CHEAP 

That  issue  cannot  be  resolved  by  an 
appeal  to  fear,  to  sentiment,  or  to  any 
other  prejudice.  Each  must  determine 
for  himself  and  within  his  own  con¬ 
science  the  path  he  thinks  this  country, 
in  dignity  and  responsibility,  must  fol¬ 
low  to  lead  the  world  in  the  ways  of 
peace.  The  passage  of  this  bill  and  the 
policy  it  embraces  is  costly.  Once  we  so 
act,  we  are  committed  to  a  course  we 
must  see  through.  And  none  should  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  self-deception  that  it  will 
not  be  expensive.  Peace  in  this  day  is 
not  cheap. 

Neither  should  we  be  oblivious  to  the 
possibility  that  whenever  this  Nation 
engages  in  a  program  of  halting  totali¬ 
tarian  aggression,  be  it  Communist  or 
Fascist,  some  risk  of  war  may  be  involved. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an 
issue  of  alternatives.  Does  this  policy 
lead  to  war  or  does  it  promote  peace? 
If  our  action  is  to  be  governed  by  fear 
or  the  cost  in  dollars,  there  are  many 
arguments  for  voting  agaiilst  the  bill. 
But  is  that  the  issue?  When  did  the 
citizens  of  this  country  ever  modify  their 
resistance  to  aggressive  tyranny  because 
we  were  fearful  of  the  outcome  or  lacked 
faith  in  our  ability  to  meet  the  cost? 


Pioneer  Americans  wjere  not  timid  when, 
as  13  struggling  Colonies,  they  agreed 
with  Patrick  Henry  that  no  price  was  too 
high  to  pay  for  liberty.  The  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  knew 
the  calculated  risks  when  they  wrote  in 
our  charter  of  liberty  the  immortal 
sentence: 

And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor. 

MONROE  AND  JACKSON  DID  NOT  FLINCH 

President  Monroe  proclaimed  our 
famous  American  doctrine  when  this 
Nation  was  a  first-rate  power  only  be¬ 
cause  of  its  unflagging  courage.  We 
were  then  less  able  to  resist  aggression 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  one  of  the  weaker  of  the  major 
powers  of  that  day,  than  we  are  to  re¬ 
sist  aggression  today  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  this  globe.  The  people  knew 
then  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  might 
cost,  and  they  were  not  afraid  of  its 
risks.  Then  a  courageous  stand  on  prin¬ 
ciple  by  a  people  unafraid  frustrated  the 
designs  of  any  aggressor  who  might  have 
considered  a  challenge. 

History  discredits  France’s  strategy  of 
attempting  an  early  war  of  nerves.  Her 
challenge  was  met  by  Andrew  Jackson. 
A  solvent  France  contemptuously  re¬ 
fused  payment  of  the  debt  she  owed  the 
United  States.  But  when  Jackson  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  seize  and  im¬ 
pound  French  shipping,  she  understood 
democratic  power  properly  applied.  Her 
wounded  honor  was  satisfied,  and  the 
treaty  she  had  made  with  us  was  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  Communist  or 
Fascist,  or  simply  a  pistol-packing  rack¬ 
eteer,  the  one  thing  a  bully  understands 
is  force,  and  the  one  thing  he  fears  is 
courage.  In  making  this  assertion,  I 
disavow  the  demagogery  of  a  jingo.  I 
repudiate  the  tactics  of  a  warmonger.  I 
want  peace.  But  human  experience 
teaches  me  that  if  I  let  a  bully  of  my 
community  make  me  travel  back  streets 
to  avoid  a  fight,  I  merely  postpone  the 
evil  day.  Soon  he  will  try  to  chase  me 
out  of  my  house. 

they  did  not  believe  we  would  fight 

We  have  fought  two  world  wars  be¬ 
cause  of  our  failure  to  take  a  position  in 
time.  When  the  first  war  began  Ger¬ 
many  did  not  believe  we  would  fight. 
Well-meaning  pacifists  sincerely  desired 
peace.  The  Great  Commoner,  resigned 
from  the  highest  position  in  the  Cabinet 
because  he  thought  President  Wilson’s 
foreign  policy  too  aggressive.  Thus  the 
Kaiser  was  led  to  believe  that  we  were 
complacent  and  lacked  courage.  Unre¬ 
stricted  submarine  warfare  began,  and 
so  we  went  to  war. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  World 
War  II,  President  Roosevelt  at  Chicago 
enunciated  the  doctrine  of  quarantining 
aggressors.  Then,  as  in  the  past,  there 
were  protests.  The  American  Firsters, 
led  by  Colonel  Lindbergh,  a  hero  of  ear¬ 
lier  days,  exploited  the  hesitancy  of 
many  of  our  citizens  to  prepare  for  ade¬ 
quate  national  defense.  The  tactics  of 


these  ostriches  and  their  fellow  travelers 
encouraged,  indeed  if  they  did  not  in¬ 
duce,  Hitler  to  ignore  us  and  the  Japs  to 
attack  us. 

France  could  have  stopped  Hitler  when 
he  started  into  the  Saar.  France  and 
England  combined  could  have  stopped  the 
Nazis  at  Czechoslovakia,  or  even  later 
prevented  the  occupation  of  Austria.  The 
United  States,  England,  and  France 
could  have  prevented  the  rape  of  Poland 
if  only  there  had  been  a  common  deter¬ 
mination  to  call  a  halt  to  aggression. 
Japan  could  have  been  checked  before  she 
got  into  Manchuria;  and  certainly  she 
would  have  been  stopped  when  she  de¬ 
clared  war  on  defenseless  China.  But 
the  siren  songs  of  appeasers  convinced  us 
it  was  none  of  our  business  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Europe  or  the  world,  and  thus 
France  was  sacrificed  to  Fascist  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  England’s  destiny  was  fought 
out  in  the  skies  over  London.  We  refused 
to  listen  to  Secretary  Stimson  and  others 
with  vision  who  saw  the  path  on  which 
Japan  had  embarked  so  we  suffered  the 
humiliation  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  sacrificed 
lives  which  could  have  been  spared  if  we 
had  acted  in  time. 

CARE  NOT  WHETHER  AGGRESSOR  IS  COMMUNIST 
OR  FASCIST 

In  view  of  this  history,  it  is  amazing 
that  we  are  tolerant  toward  those  who 
counsel  fear  and  count  the  cost  of  human 
liberty  and  internal  security  in  dollars. 
A  former  Vice  President  is  crying  out 
against  the  course  charted  by  President 
Truman  in  his  message  to  Congress  in 
louder  language  than  Colonel  Lindbergh 
protested  the  policy  proclaimed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  in  his  historic  Chicago 
speech.  Can  it  be  that  this  former  Vice 
President  believes  it  right  to  quarantine 
the  aggressors  if  they  are  Fascists,,  but 
wrong  if  they  are  Communists;  and  does 
Colonel  Lindbergh  reason  conversely? 
As  for  myself,  I  care  not  whether  an  ag¬ 
gressor  be  Communist  or  Fascist.  When¬ 
ever  security  of  this  country  is  involved, 
we  are  willing  to  draw  the  quarantine 
line — and  we  would  rather  have  it  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  than  on  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  or  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Perhaps  I  should  seek  pardon  for  men¬ 
tioning  a  man  who  has  sought  and  at¬ 
tained  such  notoriety  by  going  abroad 
and  denouncing  his  own  country  as  be¬ 
ing  on  the  road  to  ruthless  imperialism. 
I  defend  the  right  of  Mr.  Wallace  to 
speak,  just  as  I  defend  my  right  to  criti¬ 
cize  what  he  says,  and  in  this  case  the 
privilege  to  criticize  this  individual  for 
campaigning  against  the  foreign  policy  of 
his  own  country  among  the  Socialists  of 
England  and  the  Communists  of  France. 
I  particularly  denouce  his  suggestion  that 
we  solve  the  whole  problem  with  a  $15,- 
000,000,000  bribe  to  Russia.  But  his  error 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it. 

FARMER  PLANTING  STRANGE  SEEDS 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Wallace- has  an¬ 
nounced  a  speaking  date  in  my  State 
and  district  and  my  home  town  on  the 
17th  day  of  May.  If  he  expects  to  play 
■politics  with  an  issue  affecting  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  people,  his  choice  of  Texas 
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as  a  forum  is  no  tribute  to  his  knowledge 
of  people  and  geography.  The  forum  for 
Wallace  and  his  appeasement  doctrine  is 
not  before  the  clear-eyed,  stout-hearted 
Texans.  Rather,  it  is  before  the  sallow, 
deluded  fringe  that  bores  and  scavenges 
like  termites  eating  away  the  foundations 
of  a  strong  building.  I  challenge  his 
false  and  dangerous  counsel.  I  say  he  is 
a  farmer  planting  strange  seeds  in  our 
soil,  seeds  of  fear,  seeds  of  false  hope, 
dragon  seeds  of  ultimate  destruction.  I 
know  Texans  and  I  know  the  people  of 
my  district.  Although  we  have  our  faults 
like  other  people — and  we  like  to  believe 
that  they  are  fewer  than  the  failings 
of  others — I  warn  this  false  apostle  that 
Texans  have  characteristics  which  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  responding  to  the  wiles- of 
an  appeaser.  Texans  may  disagree  and 
fight  a  little  among  themselves,  but  we 
present  a  united  front  on  any  issue  that 
may  involve  our  national  security.  If  we 
disagree  with  policies  of  our  Government, 
we  settle  these  differences  within  the 
framework  of  our  democratic  processes. 

The  argument  that  Russia  does  not 
want  war  and  that  we  might  force  a  war 
by  going  into  Greece  and  Turkey  simply 
seems  absurd  to  me.  If  Russia  does  not 
want  war;  if  she  is  not  an  aggressor  na¬ 
tion;  if  she  wants  to  live  in  peace  and  co¬ 
operate  in  bringing  peace  to  a  war-.orn 
world,  then  our  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
wilL  be  understood  and  can  provoke  no 
hostilities.  Who  among  us  or  among  the 
Russians  believes  that  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  plan  an  invasion  of  Russia?  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Russia  is  not  willing  to 
stop  with  the  land  she  has  taken  away 
from  Poland,  Finland,  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  if  not  willing  to  get  out  of 
Austria,  but  insists  on  a  foothold  in  the 
Mediterranean  now,  then  now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  decide  whether  we  will  meet  her 
there  and  meet  her  now.  This  penetra¬ 
tion  system  by  which  the  Communists 
are  taking  over  one  European  govern¬ 
ment  after  another  to  me  smacks  very 
much  of  the  Hitler  method.  It  was  by 
that  method  that  Hitler  was  able  to  take 
over  Austria — but  I  will  not  further  re¬ 
view  the  past.  If  Russia  has  peaceful 
intentions  now,  she  will  have  them  after 
this  measure  shall  have  been  passed.  If 
her  intentions  are  otherwise,  if  she  pro¬ 
poses  a  program  of  conquest,  then  no 
bribe,  disguised  as  a  loan  of  $15,000,000,- 
000  or  any  other  sum,  will  stop  her.  It 
will  only  bolster  up  her  strength  and 
weaken  us. 

ADMINISTRATION  MUST  NOT  TOLERATE  CORRUP¬ 
TION - MUST  NOT  PERMIT  PROGRAM  TO  BE¬ 

COME  A  JOY  RIDE  FOR  PROFITEERS 

Yes;  I  am  for  the  Truman  doctrine. 
But  it  will  not  be  enough  to  appropriate 
money  to  be  poured  into  Greece  and 
Turkey.  No  program,  however  well  con¬ 
ceived,  can  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
people  who  must  carry  it  into  execution. 
I  am  one  who  believes  that  competent 
men  are  available  to  serve  their  country 
on  this  job.  I  believe  that  the  best 
brains  and  the  stoutest  hearts  in  this 
country  are  needed  for  this  great  work. 
I  believe  that  they  must  and  can  be 
found  if  failure  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
heights  are  not  for  the  mediocre,  but  for 
the  strong,  the  true,  and  the  wise.  I 
believe  and  trust  President  Truman  will 
keep  faith  with  the  Congress  and  the 


people  by  staffing  our  mission  with  men 
who  will  not  tolerate  corruption  In  ad¬ 
ministering  of  these  funds  and  will  see 
that  it  does  not  become  a  joy  ride  for 
profiteers. 

WE  WILL  STAND  UP  TO  RUSSIA 

In  voting  for  this  bill,  I  do  so  with  the 
hope  that  Russia  has_  peaceful  inten¬ 
tions;  that  she  desires  to  live  at  peace 
with  other  nations;  that  she  will  co¬ 
operate  in  the  restoration  of  a  war-torn 
world;  but,  if  it  be  otherwise,  then  I  am 
certain  as  I  stand  here  that  the  passage 
of  this  measure  is  the  only  course  that 
this  country  can  in  decency  take,  and  the 
only  course  which  may  avoid  war. 

This  is  one  world;  yes.  It  is  one  world 
in  terms  of  distances  and  in  terms  of  my 
actions  affecting  my  neighbor  whether 
he  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  But  it  is  not 
one  united  world.  Nor  is  it  one  world 
in  public  enlightenment. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  people  of  the 
world  have  no  grievances,  one  against 
the  other.  The  hopes  and  desires  of  a 
man  who  tills  the  soil  are  about  the  same 
whether  he  lives  on  the  banks  of  the 
Colorado  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
But  there  is  this  difference.  My  words 
today,  for  whatever  meaning  they  may 
have,  will  be  accessible  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  this  continent. 
But  as  we  progress  from  west  to  east, 
the  mists  form;  and  the  light  of  freedom 
shines  through  them  with  more  and 
more  difficulty. 

To  say  that  we  will  stand  up  to  Russia, 
to  say  that  we  will  pit  the  ideals  of 
democracy  against  the  ideals  of  com¬ 
munism  does  not  mean  that  we  are  un¬ 
mindful  of  our  debt  to  her.  As  one 
American,  I  am  humbly  grateful  for 
Stalingrad,  and  I  revere  the  memory  of 
the  men  who  fought  there  and  died  there, 
for  me  and  for  you.  For  my  part,  I  ask 
no  more  of  them  than  they  ask  of  me. 
To  Soviet  Russia  and  to  every  other  na¬ 
tion,  I  would  see  the  golden  rule  ap¬ 
plied.  I  think  we  have  tried  to  apply 
it.  And  a  defense  of  democracy  is  not 
necessarily  ipso  facto  an  attack  against 
Russia.  I  shall  be  the  last  to  say  that; 
but  I  shall  be  the  first  to  say  that  when 
democracy  lays  down  before  any  other 
ideology,  there  is  no  more  democracy. 
Freedom  walks  upright,  her  head  back, 
chin  high. 

Decisions  must  be  made  in  times  of 
danger,  and  I  hope  your  decision  will  be 
mine.  In  terms  of  dollars  the  Truman 
doctrine  will  be  costly.  But  I  pray  that 
we  are  still  a  young  and  courageous  Na¬ 
tion;  that  we  have  not  grown  so  old  and 
fat  and  prosperous  that  all  we  can  think 
about  is  to  sit  back  with  our  arms  around 
our  money  bags.  If  we  choose  to  do 
that,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  smoulder¬ 
ing  fires  will  burst  into  flame  and  con¬ 
sume  us— dollars  and  all. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  If  the  gentleman  is 
bullied  by  another  person,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  more  courageous  to 
strike  right  out  and  hit  him  than  to  go 
into  his  neighbor’s  window  and  thumb 
his  nose  at  him  until  he  might  strike  at 
you? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  not  one  who  accepts  the  unquali¬ 
fied  statement  that  we  are  being  bullied, 
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but  the  gentleman  does  say  if  that  state¬ 
ment  is  true  the  time  to  meet  that  situa¬ 
tion  is  right  now  and  the  way  to  meet  it 
is  head  on. 

Mr.  OWENS.  But  we  are  not  doing 
that. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  EATON.  If  I  make  a  statement 
as  to  the  disposition  of  time,  will  that 
come  out  of  the  time  allotted  to  this 
side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Any  time  that  the 
gentleman  consumes  will  be  charged  to 
his  time. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  will  have  to  do  it. 
First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  have  been 
wrestling  with  the  multiplication  table. 
In  common  with  every  human  being  who 
has  ever  done  that,  I  have  been  thrown. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  apparent  the  gag  is  in  order 
so  far  as  the  opposition  is  concerned.  I 
was  instructed  to  submit  a  list  of  those 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  to  both  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders.  The 
minority  leader  informs  me  that  I  have 
no  time.  Those  members  who  have 
been  allocated  time  by  me  please  take 
notice. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
coming  out  of  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  coming  out  of 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  yield  for  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  would  rather  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  use  his  own 
time  to  speak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  gentleman  desire  to  consume  any 
additional  time? 

Mr.  EATON.  It  will  only  take  me  a 
minute  to  break  the  sad  news.  I  have 
207  minutes  of  time  asked  for  by  18 
Members,  and  I  have  95  minutes  to  di¬ 
vide  among  them.  I  have  turned  the 
matter  over  to  my  associates  here,  the 
senior  members  of  my  committee,  and 
they  have  worked  out  a  plan  by  cutting 
down,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  to  very 
small  limits  the  time  allowed  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  Members.  That  is,  of  course,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  51  minutes  reserved  for  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Yesterday  you  had  no 
hesitancy  in  giving  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  an  additional  5  minutes,  an  addi- 
’  tional  5  minutes,  and  an  additional  5 
minutes.  But  when  I  came,  represent¬ 
ing  a  great  State  with  28  delegates  and 
10,000,000  of  people,  all  I  could  get  was 
5  minutes  because  I  am  an  opponent  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  EATON.  May  I  have  the  privilege 
of  saying,  befohe  everybody  gets  mad, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gavin]  was  granted  time  under 
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Mr.  Smith’s  schedule.  I  did  not  fix  the 
time  for  him. 

Mr.  OWENS.,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  No1,  I  will  not  yield. 
You  ask  too  many  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  2  minutes. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  MerrowI. 

(Mr.  MERROW  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  this  measure  and  have  been 
ready  to  vote  “yes”  on  the  proposition 
for  several  weeks.  In  fact,  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States  delivered 
his  message  to  the  Congress,  in  several 
statements  on  the  floor  I  advocated  firm, 
resolute  action  in  the  Mediterranean 
area.  I  hope  that  this  measure  will  be 
adopted  without  crippling  amendments 
and  that  the  House  will  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  this  firm  and  realistic  action  in 
connection  with  Greece  and  Turkey. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  world 
has  grown  exceedingly  small  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  whether  or  not  we 
like  it,  we  are  in  international  affairs 
to  stay.  As  has  been  stated  again  and 
again  during  this  debate,  we  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  two  great  wars  during  the 
past  30  years.  After  the  First  World 
War  we  followed  the  policy  of  isolation¬ 
ism.  In  fact,  we  followed  that  policy 
into  the  1930’s.  It  seems  as  though  we 
ought  to  learn  something  from  history, 
particularly  recent  history,  and  not  pur¬ 
sue  the  same  course  after  the  Second 
World  War  as  we  followed  after  the  first. 

As  I  have  listened  to  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments ‘against  this  measure,  I  am  fear¬ 
ful  that  many  would  have  us  embark 
upon  the  disastrous  course  of  isolation¬ 
ism  which  will  lead  us  to  untold  trouble 
in  the  future.  Mr.  John  Foster  Dullis, 
reporting  on  the  Moscow  Conference,  for 
instance,  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  would  heave  a  great  sigh  of  relief 
if  we  were  to  move  out  of  Europe.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  must  not  do  this.  If  we  had 
passed  this  resolution  immediately  after 
it  had  been  presented  to  us,  perhaps  the 
Moscow  Conference  would  not  have 
ended  in  a  deadlock. 

During  this  debate  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  point  out  that  when 
I  was  in  the  Old  World  in  1945  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  was  most  often  discussed  was 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  comment  that  was  most  fre¬ 
quently  made  was  that  the  United  States 
does  not  have  a  foreign  policy.  After 
returning,  I  said  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  several  times  that  if  there  was  one 
thing  we  ought  to  do  in  this  country, 
it  is  to  develop  a  firm,  realistic,  resolute 
foreign  policy  in  this  postwar  period. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  State  Department  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  upon  this  fine 
show  of  realism.  It  is,  indeed,  refresh¬ 
ing  to  see  this  realistic  approach  to  for¬ 
eign  affairs  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MERROW.  Yes}  I  yield. 


Mr.  DORN.  I  have  been  trying  for 
2  days  to  get  some  member  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  to  tell  me  why 
we  did  not  give  the  Spanish  Government, 
which  has  always  fought  communism,  at 
least  an  ambassador  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  They  were  neutral  during  the  war 
the  same  as  Turkey,  and  prevented  the 
Germans  from  rolling  into  north  Africa 
when  we  were  making  landings.  I  have 
not  had  anybody  answer  that  yet. 

Mr.  MERROW.  That  is  another 
question  outside  of  this  Greek-Turkish 
situation;  but  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
this,  that  if  action  is  necessary  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Spain  to  stop  communism 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  I  would 
favor  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  made  some  reference  to  Iso¬ 
lationism.  Does  the  gentleman  apply 
that  term  to  those  who  support  the 
United  Nations  who  last  week  voted  for 
the  relief  bill? 

Mr.  MERROW.  Tire  gentleman  has 
coupled  two  questions.  He  asked  if  I 
would  apply  that  term  to  those  who  sup¬ 
port  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 

Mr.  MERROW.  No;  I  think  those 
who  support  the  United  Nations  have  the 
international  point  of  view.  Personally 
I  would  say  that  the  vote  to  cut  the  relief 
bill  indicates  a  movement  toward  an 
isolationist  program. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  The 
gentleman  is  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  may 
be  able  to  clear  up  a  quandary  which  has 
been  bothering  me  during  the  debate. 
One  of  the  objections  raised  by  certain 
Members  to  this  bill  is  that  this  problem 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  United 
Nations  for  settlement,  this  whole  ques¬ 
tion.  In  the  gentleman’s  opinion,  is  it 
not  true  that  in  such  event  it  would  be 
possible  for  any  one  of  the  five  great 
powers  to  exercise  the  veto  on  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question? 

Mr.  MERROW.  That  is  true.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  question  of  the  United  Nations 
has  been  adequately  and  ably  discussed 
during  the  course  of  this  debate.  The 
United  Nations  has  neither  the  resources 
nor  the  ability  to  handle  this  problem. 
Furthermore,  to  be  absolutely  realistic 
about  it,  we  are  playing  power  politics 
outside  the  United  Nations.  The  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  is  at  stake.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  country  that 
has  the  power,  the  prestige,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  t p  stop  the  Soviet  march  toward  world 
domination,  and  to  refer  this  matter  to 
the  United  Nations  would  simply  weaken 
the  United  Nations,  and  finally  imperil 
our  own  security. 

General  Marshall  should  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  the  realism  that  he  showed  at 
the  Moscow  Conference.  He  did  not  give 
in  to  the  Russians,  he  stood  firm  on  rep¬ 
arations,  the  western  boundary  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  other  matters.  Because  of  that 
firm  stand  we  are  at  last  beginning  to 
be  realistic;  and  although  Mr.  Stalin 
hopes  that  by  exhaustion  he  will  be  able 
to  reach  cQjnpromises  I  feel  at  least  we 


have  a.  Secretary  of  State  who  will  stay 
as  long  as  Mr.  Stalin  can  stay,  and  will 
refuse  to  become  exhausted.  We  will  at 
last  by  holding  our  ground  be  able  to  re¬ 
solve  our  differences. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
two  basic  principles  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  here.  One  is  expansion  and  the 
other  is  the  spread  of  communism 
wherever  and  whenever  possible.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  annexed  much  territory 
and  has  extended  her  domination  over 
no  less  than  12  countries  by  puppet  gov¬ 
ernments.  These  countries  have  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  165,000,000.  She  has  done  all 
this  since  1939,  and  is  trying  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  infiltration  to  spread  communism 
all  over  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
Nsuch  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Miller], 

[Mr.  MILLER  of  California  addressed 
the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
14  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  KeeL 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
by  the  United  States  Government  under 
the  measure  now  being  considered,  the 
following  questions  are  pertinent  and 
should  be  answered; 

First.  What  are  the  situations  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  respectively,  which 
call  for  the  relief  propsed  by  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure? 

Second.  Why  should  the  United  States 
alone  supply  the  aid  required? 

Third.  What  do  we  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish  by  acting,  and  what  will  be  the 
probable  result  if  we  fail  to  act? 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings  on 
the  pending  bill  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  extending  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  the  above  ques¬ 
tions  were,  in  my  opinion,  fully,  clearly, 
and  repeatedly  answered  by  competent 
and  well-informed  authorities.  As  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  however,  when  we  hold 
extended  hearings  on  a  measure  and  ex¬ 
plore  all  of  its  possibilities  and  implica¬ 
tions,  we  often  find  the  answers  to  our 
most  important  queries  buried  under  a 
mass  of  verbiage  more  or  less  non- 
germaine  or  inconsequential.  Within 
the  387-page  report  of  the  hearings  it 
will  be  found  that  the  above  questions 
are  answered  not  only  by  competent  and 
qualified  witnesses,  speaking  from  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  also 
by  documentary  proof.  Unless,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hearings  are  given  more  than 
a  hasty  perusal  there  is  every  chance 
that  important  evidence  will  be  over¬ 
looked.  May  I,  within  the  time  at  iry 
disposal,  give  to  this  body  not  only  my 
personal  reply  to  the  three  queries,  but 
also  some  of  the  answers  appearing  in 
the  record. 

First,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  sit¬ 
uations  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  quite 
a  difference  in  the  problems  confronting 
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the  respective  countries.  And  yet,  each 
situation  requires  the  same  corrective 
measures  and  the  same  character  of  aid 
and  assistance,  which,  if  not  received 
from  some  quarter,  will  be  followed  by 
the  same  result  in  both  countries,  to- 
wit,  economic  disaster,  collapse  of  each 
government  and  an  imposition  upon 
their  peoples  of  a  totalitarian  regime. 

May  I  first  discuss  conditions  in 
Greece?  The  evidence  taken  before  our 
committee  shows  that  Greece’s  trouble 
started  even  before  World  War  II,  and 
became  starkly  tragic  during  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  years  of  conflict.  First  invaded 
and  despoiled  by  the  Italians,  the  country 
not  only  suffered  a  second  invasion  by 
the  German  armies,  with  resultant  dev¬ 
astation  and  ruin,  but  also  groaned  under 
4  years  of  enemy  occupation,  followed  by 
the  cruel  and  deliberate  destruction  by 
the  Nazis  of  everything  in  or  near  the 
pathway  of  their  retreating  armies.  It 
is  probable  that  no  other  country  in  the 
world  suffered  a  devastation  so  complete. 
From  all  this  the  country  has  never  re¬ 
covered;  indeed,  it  has  not  even  had  a 
chance  to  recover. 

It  is  further  shown  that  during  the  war 
there  went  on  within  the  Greek  bound¬ 
aries  a  continuous  fight  for  Greek  libera¬ 
tion.  This  warfare  against  the  invaders 
was  carried  on  by  bands  of  Greek  guer¬ 
rillas  whose  arms  and  equipment  were 
supplied  by  the  Allied  armies.  After  lib¬ 
eration,  however,  many  of  these  guer¬ 
rillas  failed  or  refused  to  surrender  their 
weapons,  and  coming  under  influences 
inimical  to  the  present  regime  in  Greece, 
the  guerrillas  are  now  using  the  same 
arms  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  also  charged  that  these 
armed  bands  not  only  have  the  backing 
and  encouragement  of  certain  adjoining 
governments  but  that  their  numbers  are 
augmented  from  time  to  time  by  bands 
of  men  from  beyond  the  Greek  border 
who  join  in  raids,  burnings,  pillage,  and 
killings,  and  then  retire  across  the  bor¬ 
der  when  pursued  by  the  Greek  Army. 

The  nature  of  the  influences  to  which 
these  armed  bands  are  subject  and  under 
which  they  operate  is  well  known.  To  be 
absolutely  plain  and  direct,  it  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Communist  and  the  com¬ 
munistic  doctrine.  It  is  known  that  con¬ 
tinuous  pressure  is  being  exerted  against 
the  Greek  Government  and  that  this 
pressure  is  growing  heavier  day  by  day; 
that  the  sphere  of  operations  of  the  va¬ 
rious  communistic  bands  is  widening; 
and  that  without  aid  and  assistance  in 
equipping  and  advising  the  Greek  Army 
it  will  not  be  able  to  long  control  the  sit¬ 
uation.  If  these  bands  continue  to  gain 
strength — and  all  evidence  is  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  doing  just  that — they  will 
take  over  the  Greek  Government  and 
substitute  a  Soviet-controlled  Communist 
totalitarian  regime.  If  this  is  accom¬ 
plished,  a  great  hope  of  the  world  will 
have  perished  and  once  again  the  dream 
of  the  poet  Byron  that  the  isles  of  Greece 
would  again  be  free  will  have  been 
shattered. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  one  of  merely  supporting  the 
Greek  Government  as  against  a  few 
bands  of  malcontents.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  one  of  keeping  Greece  in  the  ranks 
of  the  world’s  democracy,  of  keeping 


open  and  free  the  great  seaways  to  the 
East,  and  of  insuring  freedom  and  the 
democratic  way  of  life  to  the  peoples  of 
the  eastern  world. 

I  have,  endeavored  to  explain  briefly 
the  situation  in  Greece  because  of  which 
our  aid  has  been  earnestly  entreated. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  Turkey,  the  other 
country  whose  calls  for  assistance  we 
are  asking  you-to  heed.  Here,  as  I  have 
stated,  we  have  a  situation  substantially 
.  different  from  that  obtaining  in  Greece, 
and  yet,  should  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
appeal  of  Turkey,  the  results  to  that 
country  would  be  exactly  the  same  as 
would  similar  lack  of  action  be  to  Greece. 

While  Greece  is  in  dire  need  of  food 
and  clothing,  as  well  as  the  training  and 
equipment  of  her  army  for  the  protection 
of  her  border  and  use  against  internal 
disorder,  Turkey  is  not  confronted  by 
such  a  problem.  Turkey  has  no  internal 
disorders  and  so  far  has  not  been 
troubled  by  ravages  of  armed  bands, 
either  within  or  from  outside  her  boun¬ 
daries.  To  this  date  also  the  country 
has  remained  free  from  any  invasion  of 
communism  or  Communistic  doctrine. 
It  is  not,  however,  free  from  other  dan¬ 
gers.  On  the  contrary,  never  before — 
not  even  throughout  the"  war  when  it 
had  a  long  and  desperate  struggle  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  neutrality — has  Turkey  faced 
a  graver  danger  than  it  does  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  Regardless  of  all  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  internal  condition  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  dangers  to  each  coun¬ 
try  from  external  sources  are  identical. 
As  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
stated  to  our  committee,  and  I  quote: 

The  inexorable  facts  of  geography  link  the 
future  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Should  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  independence  of  Greece  be  lost 
or  compromised,  the  effect  upon  Turkey  is 
inevitable. 

Is  it  not  significant  that  this  call  for 
help  comes  to  us  from  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  at  the  same  instant;  that  both  na¬ 
tions,  one  untroubled  by  internaLcon- 
ditions  or  by  lack  of  food  or  other 
necessities  of  life,  and  the  other  facing 
all  these  problems,  as  well  as  actual  re¬ 
bellion,  should  both  suddenly  call  for  aid 
to  meet  the  same  threat  from  external 
sources.  It  is  not  only  significant,  but 
it  points  directly  to  the  fact  that  both 
of  these  countries  so  linked  together  by 
and  in  their  strategic  importance  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  are  both 
facing  a  problem  which  threatens  their 
individual  liberty,  their  way  of  life  and 
their  free  government;  and  each -of  the 
governments  has  determined  that  it  can¬ 
not  solve  the  problem  alone.  They  feel 
that  unless  aid  comes  to  them  in  this 
crisis,  they  will  be  in  imminent  danger 
of  a  complete  collapse  with  a  consequent 
assumption  of  power  by  a  totalitarian 
government  under  the  domination  of  the 
Russian  Soviet.  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  and  I  quote: 

I  need  apt  emphasize  to  you  what  would 
more  than  likely  be  the  effect  on  the  na¬ 
tions  in  the  Middle  East  of  a  collapse  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the  installation  of 
totalitarian  regimes  there.  Both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economics  and  morals,  the 
effects  upon  countries  to  the  east  would 
be  enormous,  especially  if  the  failure  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  should  come  about  as 
the  result  of  the  failure  of  this  great  de¬ 
mocracy  to  come  to  their  aid.  On  the  other 


hand,  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  effects  on 
their  morals  and  their  internal  development 
should  Greece  and  Turkey  receive  a  helping 
hand  from  the  United  States,  the  country 
with  which  they  closely  associate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  outcome  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
will  be  watched  with  deep  concern  through¬ 
out  the  vast  area  from  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  China  Sea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  put  in  the  Record 
the  further  answers  to  the  question  I 
propounded.  And  this  will  be  done. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  How  and 
why  was  the  United  States  drawn  into 
a  situation  apparently  affecting  only  the 
nations  of  Greece  and  Turkey? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  problem  came 
to  us  suddenly  and  with  but  little  warn¬ 
ing.  On  or  about  March  20,  1947,  the 
British  Government  notified  the  United 
States  Government  that  as  of  March  31 
it  would  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the 
financial,  economic,  and  advisory  assist¬ 
ance  which  it  had  heretofore  been  giv¬ 
ing  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  This  meant, 
of  course,  that  the  British  government 
intended  to  withdraw  from  Greece  the 
military  force  which  it  had  been  main¬ 
taining  in  that  country  since  the  close 
of  hostilities  and  likewise  intended  to 
withdraw  from  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
all  further  economic  aid  and  advisory 
assistance. 

A  few  days  after  the  notice  from  the 
British  Government,  our  Government  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Greek  Government  an 
urgent  appeal  for  financial,  economic, 
and  expert  advisory  assistance.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  such  a  request  had  been 
made  to  us  by  the  Greek  Government, 
similar  requests  having  been  previously 
made.  The  same  is  true  in  respect  to 
Turkey.  The  number  of  the  various  re¬ 
quests  made  by  both  Governments  to  the 
United  States  and  the  dates  of  such  re¬ 
quests  are  fully  set  out  in  the  report  of 
the  hearings.  Also,  in  covering  this  mat¬ 
ter  broadly,  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Jarman,  shown  on  page  13 
of  the  hearings,  stated  that  everything 
proposed  to  be  done  under  the  bill  now 
being  considered  was  requested  by  the 
Governments  of  Turkey  and  Greece 
Therefore,  the  charge  that  we  are,  with¬ 
out  authority,  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
the  two  countries,  is  baseless. 

May  I  now  discuss  for  a  few  moments 
the  second  question  I  posed  in  my  open¬ 
ing  statement,  to  wit,  “Why  should  the 
United  States  alone  supply  the  aid  re¬ 
quired  by  Greece  and  Turkey?” 

In  this  connection,  the  question  may 
be  and,  in  fact,  has  been  frequently  asked, 
“Why  did  not  the  two  countries  make 
their  request  for  aid  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  why  should  not  this  entire 
problem  of  Greece  and  Turkey  not  be 
handled  by  the  United  Nations? 

This  question  has  been  repeatedly  an¬ 
swered,  and  particularly  by  officials  of 
the  State  Department  as  will  appear  on 
pages  341  to  344  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings.  It  also  appears  that  as  to  one 
part  of  its  problem,  Greece  did  present 
its  case  to  the  United  Nations.  Charging 
that  armed  bands,  operating  within  her 
territory  along  her  northern  border, 
were  being  partly  supplied,  trained,  and 
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given  refuge  in  neighboring  countries 
and  were  constantly  shifting  back  and 
forth  across  the  border  in  their  hostile 
and  pillaging,  expeditions,  the  Greek 
Government  asked  the  United  Nations 
for  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

This  was  a  problem  with  which  the 
United  Nations  had  authority  to  deal, 
and  supported  by  the  United  States,  the 
Security  Council  proceeded  to  deal  with 
the  problem  effectively.-  But  as  to  the 
other,  and  perhaps  more  serious  prob¬ 
lems,  namely  the  need  of  Greece  for  food 
and  other  supplies  and  funds  to  restore 
order  throughout  the  country,  to  meet 
internal  difficulties  and  to  avert  econom¬ 
ic  collapse,  and  the  need  of  both  Greece 
and  Turkey  for  funds  and  expert  advice 
in  reforming  and  equipping  their  mili¬ 
tary  forces  for  the  protection  of  their 
borders,  the  United  Nations  is  not  only 
lacking  in  jurisdiction,  but  is  also  with¬ 
out  funds  necessary  to  extend  the  re¬ 
quired  help. 

So  far  as  Greece  is  concerned,  its  re¬ 
quest  to  the  United  States  for  assistance 
was  urged  by  a  Commission  sent  to  that 
country  last  fall  by  the  Pood  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organization.  This  Commis¬ 
sion,  reporting  in  November  1946,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Greek  Government  re¬ 
quest  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  aid  it 
in  securing  funds  for  essential  food  and 
other  imports  until,  I  quote,  “Expanding 
exports,  international  development 
loans,  and  expanding  production  enable 
Greece  to  balance  its  international  ac¬ 
count  without  special  aid.” 

As  stated  by  Secretary  ACheson,  this  is 
exactly  the  course  Greece  has  followed. 
The  country  has  repeatedly  asked  Great 
Britain  for  assistance,  but  this  assist¬ 
ance  Great  Britain  is  no  longer  able  or 
willing  to  supply.  The  aid  cannot  be 
supplied  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  therefore  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  the  only  source  to 
which  the  Greek  Government  can  turn. 

While,  as  I  have  stated,  the  situation 
in  Turkey,  especially  with  reference  to 
internal  economic  affairs,  is  different 
from  that  of  Greece,  the  need  is  just  as 
great,  the  danger  of  collapse  is  just  as 
imminent  and  the  result  certain  to  fol¬ 
low  such  a  collapse  is  just  as  inevitable. 
This  result  would  be  the  installation  of 
totalitarian  regimes  in  both  countries. 
In  fact,  we  are  at  this  moment  facing 
the  danger  of  being  particeps  criminie 
to  the  denial  of  free  democratic  govern¬ 
ments  to  the  entire  eastern  world. 

The  consequences  following  collapse 
of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments 
and  the  moving  in  of  a  Soviet-dominated 
communistic  regime  in  both  countries 
would  be  far  reaching  and  tragic.  We 
in  America  have  heretofore  not  worried 
about  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Dardanelles,  the  Suez'  Canal,  and 
the  other  sea  lanes  of  the  Near  East 
which  for  centuries  have  been  followed 
by  ships  of  the  world.  Only  once,  and 
that  in  the  early  days  of  our  Republic, 
did  we  act  to  insure  the  freedom  of  these 
lanes.  Our  action  then  "against  the 
piratical  states  of  the  Barbary  Coast  was 
prompt,  drastic,  and  effective.  Since 
that  time  in  the  distant  past  we  have 


more  or  less  trusted  to  Great  Britain’s 
interest  and  power  to  keep  the  seaways 
open.  If  Britain  is  no  longer  able  to 
perform  her  task,  are  we  going  to  try 
to  resolve  the  impending  issue  now  and 
by  peaceful  means,  or  shall  we  wait  until 
a  grimmer  duty  is  forced  upon  us? 
Think  it  over. 

Again,  the  issues  before  us  at  this 
moment  are  not  only  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
peoples,  and  the  sovereignty  of  their 
respective  Governments,  and  not  only 
the  maintenance  of  the  historic  freedom 
of  the  seas,  but  there  is  yet  another  issue, 
one  of  more  vital  importance  to  this  and 
to  every  other  democratic  government  in 
the  world  of  today.  This  bill  poses  to 
us  the  question,  Is  this  Republic  of  ours — 
the  greatest  of  all  in  recorded  history  and 
the  pattern  upon  which  all  others  have 
been  erected — going  to  adopt  and  follow 
a  do-nothmg  policy  with  reference  to  the 
innoculation  by  intimidation  and  force 
of  the  peoples  of  other  countries  with 
germs  of  an  ideology  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  every  principle  of  human  free¬ 
dom  and  justice?  On  the  other  hand, 
are  we  going  to  show  to  the  world  that 
we  have  the  courage  of  our  conviction 
and  intend  to  demonstrate  our  faith  in 
the  democratic  way  of  life  by  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  all  peoples  who 
are  willing  to  combat  the  spread  of  a 
poisonous  doctrine? 

We  can  do  the  right  thing  and  do  it 
now  by  the  passage  of  this  measure.  If, 
however,  we  fail  Greece  and  Turkey  in 
this  hour  of  their  need,  and  the  two  na¬ 
tions  come  under  the  domination  of  an¬ 
other  power,  as  they  undoubtedly  will, 
we  will  have  lost  not  only  all  of. our  pres¬ 
tige  in  the  eastern  world,  but  that  world 
itself  will  have  been  lost  to  democracy. 
With  Greece  and  Turkey  under  commu¬ 
nistic  control,  there  will  be  nothing  to 
stop  the  spread  of  the  insidious  disease 
throughout  all  lands  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  China  Sea.  This  is  not 
mere  dicta,  it  is  not  just  a  statement  of 
my  personal  opinion,  but  it  is  a  state¬ 
ment  based  upon  views  expressed  before 
our  committee  by  men  who  speak  out  of 
a  wealth  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  announce, 
without  reservation  or  equivocation,  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  pending  measure  as 
it  has  been  reported  out  of  committee, 
without  any  change  in  text  and  without 
amendment.  And,  at  this  point,  may  I 
express  the  earnest  hope  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure  will  not  meet  with  the  same 
treatment  and  the  same  fate  accorded 
to  the  Greek  relief  bill  recently  passed 
by  this  House.  That  bill,  as  is  the  one 
now  before  us,  was  not  a  measure  for  the 
mere  expenditure  of  money;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  a  measure  involving  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  gravest  import  to  our  coun¬ 
try,  questions  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
fine  diplomacy,  questions  of  foreign 
policy  to  be  answered  only  after  intensive 
study  and  critical  consideration. 

This  was  the  character  of  the  study 
given  to  that  measure  by  your  .Foreign 
Affairs  Committee;  for  many  weeks  and 
through  many  hearings,  each  provision 
of  the  measure  was  analyzed  and  all  its 
implications  considered.  Changes  were 
made  only  after  the  most  critical  study 


and  discussion  and  in  light  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  we  had  before  us.  It  was  not 
hours  only  that  we  gave  to  our  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  measure,  but  we  devoted 
days  and  weeks  to  the  difficult  task.  And 
yet,  when  our  work  was  accomplished 
and  the  bill  reported  to  this  floor — a  fin¬ 
ished  product  of  a  committee,  many 
members  of  which  have  had  from  15  to 
25  years  of  experience  in  foreign  affairs — 
what  was  its  fate? 

Here  is  what  happened.  Under  the 
5-minute  rule  there  was  made  a  con¬ 
certed  attack  upon  every  section  of  the 
measure.  In  a  wild  scramble  to  be  in 
at  the  death,  amendment  after  amend¬ 
ment,  many  of  which  had  been  denied 
after  hours  of  consideration  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  were  offered  and  adopted  on  the 
House  floor  after  but  a  few  moments  of 
extemporaneous  discussion.  Bitter  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  measure  were  made  by 
at  least  some  men  who  evidently  were 
wholly  unfamiliar  with  its  intent  and 
purpose  and  uninformed  with  respect  to 
the  critical  situation  it  was  designed  to 
meet.  The  regrettable  part  of  the  en¬ 
tire  matter  was  the  fact  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
took  an  active  part  in  this  confused  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  a  new  bill  on  the  floor. 
It  was  a  spectacle  to  cause  one  to  stand 
in  awe  and  to  exclaim  in  wonder  as  was 
once  said  of  liberty,  “Oh,  economy,  how 
many  crimes  have  been  committed  in 
thy  name?’’ 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  remind  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  pending  measure  is  not  only 
recommended,  but  requested  by  your 
Government.  Your  President,  your  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  and  his  assistants,  your 
Secretary  of  War,  your  Secretary  of  the 
Nevy,  as  well  as  other  officials  in  whom 
you  should  have  faith  and  confidence, 
have  all  joined  in  appealing  to  you  for 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  Your 
ambassadors  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  both 
of  whom  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  situation  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  are  respectively  accredited,  came 
across  the  seas  to  advise  us  to  take  this 
action.  The  head  of  this  Government’s 
nine-man  commissior  sent  to  Greece  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  a  survey 
of  conditions  in  that  unhappy  country, 
and  who,  with  his  associates,  spent  two 
full  months  in  making  a  complete  study 
of  the  situation  there,  returned  to  his 
homeland  to  endorse  this  action  with  his 
approval. 

Have  you  nor  confidence  in  the  men  at 
the  head  of  your  Government?  Have 
you  no  faith  in  the  ambassadors  who 
represent  you  in  foreign  lands?  Have 
you  no  trust  in  the  men  who  head  your 
Army  and  your  Navy?  Against  these 
men  will  you  accept  the  dicta  of  others 
who  may  be  actuated  by  either  unknown 
motives  or  political  expediency,  or  will 
you  at  this  fateful  moment  set  aside  all 
political  or  other  prejudices  and  give 
your  support  to  this  measure  and  to 
your  President,  to  your  Government,  and 
to  your  country — and  mine? 

Mr.  ROBSION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  arise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  bill  2616 
which  proposes  to  provide  $400,000,000  in 
aid  to  Turkey  and  Greece  and  also  to 
provide  military  and  naval  aid  and  in¬ 
struction  to  these  countries  and  author- 
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ity  to  train  and  supervise  their  military 
and  naval  establishments. 

This  bill  arose  out  of  the  message  of 
the  President  delivered  to  the  House  and 
Senate  on  March  12,  1947.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  stated,  in  his  message  urging  im¬ 
mediate  granting  of  this  money  and 
military  and  naval  aid  to  Turkey  and 
Greece,  that  the  future  foreign  policy  of 
this  Nation  should  be  changed  so  as  to 
commit  this  Nation  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
any  nation  or  a  party  or  group  in  any 
nation  that  was  threatened  by  Commu¬ 
nists  or  other  totalitarian  groups  in  any 
country,  and  he  stated  that  he  would  call 
upon  the  Congress  from  time  to  time 
for  any  additional  financial  aid  and 
powers  to  carry  out  this  world-wide  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Our  colleague,  Dr.  Eaton, 
in  charge  of  this  bill,  in  his  speech  to  the 
House  yesterday,  stated  that  this  was 
the  most  far-reaching  and  carried  with 
it  the  most  fateful  decision  perhaps  of 
any  measure  that  had  been  presented 
and  considered  by  the  Congress  in  the 
last  100  years.  That  is  a  strong  state¬ 
ment  from  the  author  of  the  bill.  There 
have  been  many  bills  of  tremendous  im¬ 
port  and  many  fateful  decisions  made  by 
Congress  within  the  last  100  years.  The 
Congress  has  been  called  upon  to  carry 
on  the  Mexican  War,  Spanish-American 
War,  World  War  I,  and  World  II.  Our 
distinguished  Democrat  colleague  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Cox]  was  fair  enough  to 
say  in  his  speech  that  this  was  not  a  relief 
bill  for  the  hungry  people  of  Greece  or 
Turkey,  but  it  is  a  military  bill,  a  war 
measure.  About  all  of  those  who  have 
spoken  in  favor  of  the  bill  have  been  fair 
enough  to  say  in  so  many  words  or  by 
implication  that  this  is  a  military  meas¬ 
ure  and  that  it  may  lead  us  into  another 
war.  Of  the  score  or  more  who  have 
spoken  in  favor  of  this  bill,  not  one  has 
assured  us  that  it  would  keep  our  country 
out  of  war. 

The  rule  provides  for  9  hours  of  gen¬ 
eral  debate  but  under  parliamentary 
maneuvering,  those  who  favor  the, bill 
will  have  six  or  more  hours  while  those 
who  are  opposing  it  will  be  limited  to 
3  hours  or  less.  If  this  bill  involves  issues 
fraught  with  such  tremendous  potential¬ 
ities  for  war  and  other  dangers  to  our 
country  as  admitted  by  its  sponsors,  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  are  opposed 
to  it  should  have  at  least  the  same 
amount  of  time  as  its  sponsors.  The 
sponsors  do  not  pretend  to  assure  us  that 
this  new  foreign  policy  of  the  President 
and  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  keep 
us  out  of  war.  They  admit  we  are  em¬ 
barking  upon  a  most  fateful  program. 
They  do  not  give  us  any  information 
from  which  we  might  have  assurance  of 
benefit  to  our  own  country.  There  is  no 
clear  chart  of  direction  as  to  where  it 
may  leads  us,  the  amount  of  blood  it 
might  cause  to  be  shed,  or  the  billions 
that  may  be  required  to  follow  this  pro¬ 
gram  through.  They  propose  for  us  to 
sail  an  uncharted  ship  anywhere  and 
everywhere  in  the  world  where  there  may 
be  a  war,  a  rebellion  or  an  uprising.  It 
is  a  lead  in  the  dark;  no  one  tells  us 
how  long  or  where  it  may  lead. 

I  am  unwilling  to  take  such  a  fateful 
step  as  those  who  chart  the  ship  and 
know  not  the  destination  or  what  may 
happen  to  our  country.  Everything  is 


veiled  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
Through  my  years  of  service  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  in  case  of  doubt,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  resolved  that  doubt  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  of  America  which  I  am 
sworn  to  protect  and  defend  and  not  in 
favor  of  some  other  country  or  some 
group  in  some  other  country,  and  that 
is  the  course  I  am  taking  now.  I  am 
speaking  against  this  proposal  as  pre¬ 
sented  and  unless  it  is  very  materially 
amended  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
who  preceded  me  in  favor  of  this  bill, 
said:  “Will  our  country  sit  here  and 
rattle  our  money  bags”?  May  I  point 
out  to  our  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
that  we  no  longer  have  money  bags  to 
rattle.  We  owe  in  admitted  debts 
amounting  to  approximately  $260,000,- 
000,000.  These  are  I O  U’s  but  not  money 
bags.  We  can  rattle  our  I  O  U’s  but  not 
our  money  bags.  We  must, be  careful 
not  to  add  any  more  I  O  U’s.  In  the 
last  war  we  greatly  depleted  the  iron, 
coal,  timber,  the  soil  and  other  natural 
resources  in  this  country.  We  have  gone 
through  an  era  of  squandering,  spending, 
and  wasting  for  the  last  15  years.  We 
already  have  the  largest  per  capita  in¬ 
debtedness  and  the  largest  per  capita 
tax  burden  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  American  people  are  demanding  that 
we  reduce  and  not  increase  the  debts  and 
taxes  and  other  burdens  of  this  Nation. 
As  we  continue  to  strip  this  country  of 
its  resources  and  use  them  m  wars  and 
in  sending  them  to  foreign  countries,  we 
intensify  scarcity  in  our  country  and 
this  increases  the  cost  of  living  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  people  are  denied  many  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  They  have  de¬ 
manded  economy  in  government;  they 
voted  to  put  out  the  spenders  and  the 
wasters,  and  this  Congress  is  trying  to 
economize.  In  doing  so  we  have  reduced 
and  cut  out  many  of  the  desirable  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  American  people. 

We  are  having  very  little  trouble  with 
our  enemies  in  the  late  war,  Germany, 
Japan,  and  Italy.  Those  for  whom  we 
sacrificed  so  much  in  blood  and  treasure 
and  to  whom  we  have  poured  out  billions 
of  dollars  in  relief  since  the  war  have 
stirred  up  more  wars,  rebellions,  and  in¬ 
surrections.  I  have  urged  before,  and  I 
again  Urge,  that  the  President  and  his 
administration  call  upon  these  people 
to  cease  fighting,  go  to  work  and  provide 
something  for  themselves,  but  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  pacified,  they  refuse  to  again 
take  up  peaceful  and  lawful  pursuits. 
We  have  coddled  them  so  much  and  so 
long  that  they  believe  as  some  of  our 
statesmen  seem  to  think,  that  there  is 
no  end  to  Uncle  Sam’s  resources  and 
bounty.  Why  should  they  not  go  to 
work? 

The  millions  of  workers  on  the  farms, 
in  the  shops,  mills,  and  factories  must 
have  a  large  part  of  their  earnings  taken 
from  them  and  their  products  taken  from 
them  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  people 
in  these  countries  who  refuse  to  again 
enter  peaceful  pursuits  and  produce  for 
themselves. 

LACK  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

This  bill  also  provides  that  an  army 
of  civilian  employees  will  go  to  Turkey 
and  Greece.  Under  the  demand  of  the 
American  people,  a  great  army  of  use¬ 


less  officeholders  are  being  released. 
Hon.  Paul  Porter,  who  saw  the  demise 
of  the  OPA  and  his  army  of  officeholders, 
was  sent  to  Greece  some  time  ago  to  set 
up  an  organization  to  operate  in  Turkey 
and  Greece.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will 
find  these  New  Deal  officeholders,  at 
higher  salaries  and  with  high  expense 
accounts,  transferred  to  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

Mr.  Truman  and  his  administration 
have  fought  every  step  taken  by  the 
Republicans  in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  government  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1, 1947, 
below  thirty-seven  billion  five  hundred 
million  asked  for  in  his  budget.  I  won¬ 
der  how  much  confidence  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  have  in  the  President,  al¬ 
though  they  give  him  a  blank  check  for 
$400,090,000  and  tremendous  authority 
to  spend  that  money  as  he  may  direct, 
and  of  course  under  Paul  Porter,  of  the 
OPA.  This  bill  provides  that  no  civilian 
personnel  should  be  assigned  to  Turkey 
and  Greece  to  administer  this  four  hun¬ 
dred  million  until  such  person  or  persons 
have  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation— the  FBI.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
are  willing  to  adopt  the  new  and  fateful 
foreign  policy  of  the  President,  which 
likely  will  involve  us  within  a  year  in  the 
wars,  revolutions,  and  insurrections  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  they  would  have 
had  enough  faith  in  the  President  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  pass  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
persons  he  might  name  to  carry  out  his 
policies,  but,  no,  this  bill  provides  that  he 
can  only  appoint  persons  that  have  been 
approved  by  the  FBI.  I  do  not  recall 
any  such  provision  in  any  bill  that  has 
been  considered  by  Congress  during  my 
service. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBSION.  I  cannot.  I  only 
have  a  brief  time  and  cannot  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Does  the  gentleman  ob¬ 
ject  to  that? 

Mr.  ROBSION.  I  do  not  yie'ld.  You 
are  one  of  the  gentleman  supporting  this 
measure  with  other's  who  insisted  upon 
taking  up  more  than  6  hours  of  the  de¬ 
bating  time,  with  the  opposition  receiv¬ 
ing  less  than  3  hours.  Then  you  ask  me, 
with  only  a  short  time  to  speak,  to  yield. 

THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  OPPOSED  TO  THIS  BILL 

During  the  recent  Easter  recess  I  vis¬ 
ited  nearly  all  the  counties  of  my  dis¬ 
trict  and  met  hundreds  of  my  constitu¬ 
ents,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and 
without  exception  all  who  expressed 
themselves  were  against  this  bill.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  many  letters  expressing 
opposition,  and  today,  for  the  first  time, 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine  favoring  the  bill.  He  is  a  fine  citi¬ 
zen,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  he  understood 
the  dangers  involved  in  this  new  foreign 
policy  of  the  President  that  he  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  favor  it.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  are  really  informed  believe  as  I  do, 
that  it  will  lead  us  into  war  and  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  great  sacrifices 
in  blood  and  treasure. 

Opinionaire,  a  forum  of  public  opinion 
carried  April  9,  1947,  by  the  full  network 
of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
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brought  in  8,144  votes  which  opposed  the 
idea  of  the  bill.  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-two  favored  it. 
This  question  was  before  America’s  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air  April  24.  The  returns 
showed  that  3!/2  to  1  wei*e  against  this 
Truman  doctrine.  This,  as  you  know,  is 
a  network  program  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  The  Forum,  a  single 
broadcast  of  WINX  here  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital  March  24,  brought  a  4-to-l  re¬ 
sponse  against  the  armed-assistance 
program.  The  Gallup  poll  of  April  24 
showed  that  7  out  of  every  10  voters 
polled  think  that  this  will  bring  the 
United  States  to  war. 

I  have  talked  with  many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  and  they  claim  that  their  mail, 
like  mine,  is  running  strong  against  this 
measure.  I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion 
that  if  the  American  people  understood 
fully  and  clearly  the  far-reaching  im¬ 
plications  of  this  new  doctrine  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  would  oppose  it. 

OPPOSED  TO  COMMUNISM 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  now 
and  have  always  vigorously  opposed  not 
only  communism  but  fascism  and  any 
other  totalitarian  form  of  government. 
No  word  or  vote  of  mine  could  be  con¬ 
strued  as  favoring  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  any  one  of  these  groups,  their  ideals 
or  ideologies.  I  have  never  hesitated 
to  speak  and  vote  in  favor  of  any  meas¬ 
ure  that  would  protect  our  country  from 
these.  I  thank  God  that  there  is  not  a 
Communist  living  within  the  borders  of 
the  17  counties  of  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict.  No;  not  one.  There  are  no  Red 
flags  or  sympathizers  of  the  Red  flag  in 
the  Ninth  Kentucky  District.  We  know 
but  one  flag  and  that  is  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  We  know  just  one  loyalty  and 
that  is  the  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Quite  a  lot  of  folks  have  changed  their 
views  and  opinions  here  in  the  National 
Capital.  The  Bolsheviks,  or  Commu¬ 
nists,  took  charge  of  Russia  about  the 
time  I  came  to  Congress,  March  4,  1919. 
President  Wilson  would  not  recognize 
their  Government.  Neither  would  Presi¬ 
dents  Harding,  Coolidge,  or  Hoover. 
These  American  Presidents  regarded 
communism  as  dangerous  to  the  welfare 
of  this  country.  Then  came  another 
President,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  insisted 
on  recognizing  the  communistic  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Russia.  He  insisted  that  our 
country  take  these  Communists  to  our 
bosoms. 

Before  we  got  into  World  War  II,  the 
Russians  put  on  a  great  ball  at  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Embassy.  Many  of  those,  and  some 
of  them  in  our  Government,  attended 
that  great  function  of  the  Russian  Am¬ 
bassador.  Champagne  flowed  freely. 
Caviar  was  served  in  abundance,  and 
when  it  was  over  there  was  laid  on  a 
silver  platter  a  billion-dollar  credit  from 
our  Government  to  Russia  and  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Yes;  a  billion-dollar  present. 
Now,  what  were  the  Russian,  commu¬ 
nistic  offlcials  celebrating  at  this  great 
ball  and  feast?  They  were  celebrating 
the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  communism  in  Russia,  and  some 
of  those  who  are  denouncing  commu¬ 
nism  today,  and  were  in  high  public 


office,  attended  that  party.  Was  not 
President  Truman  there,  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  our  high  public  officials  who 
were  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  rec¬ 
ognizing  communistic  Russia,  when  we 
have  all  known  for  years  that  the  fun¬ 
damental  purpose  of  communism  is  to 
overthrow  this  Government,  as  \/ell  as 
other  governments,  by  force  and  vio¬ 
lence? 

When  did  President  Truman  get 
stirred  up  about  communism?  It  was 
only  a  brief  period  of  time  before  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  delivered  his  message  to 
Congress  on  Turkey  and  Greece  that 
former  Gov.  George  H.  Earle,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  Democrat,  and  who  had  held 
important  positions  under  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Europe,  wrote  a  letter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  pointing  out  the  dangers 
of  communism  in  this  country.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  in  replying  to  Governor 
Earle’s  letter,  said: 

People  are  very  much  wrought  up  about 
the  Communist  “bugaboo,"  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  country  is  perfectly  safe 
so  far  as  communism  is  concerned.  We  have 
too  many  sane  people. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  many  of  us 
were  greatly  surprised  when  a  few  days 
thereafter  President  Truman  delivered 
this  world-rocking  message  that  we  must 
embark  on  a  policy  to  interfere  in  the 
quarrels,  revolutions,  and  insurrections 
anywhere  in  the  world  if  there  was  any 
threat  from  the  Communists,  and  he  put 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  wondered  what 
brought  about  such  a  profound  change 
in  such  a  brief  period  of  time. 

There  is  no  claim  that  there  is  any 
appreciable  number  of  Communists  in 
Turkey,  and  I  wish  also  to  venture  to 
say  that  there  are  more  Communists  in 
the  United  States  than  there  are  in 
Greece,  and  several  times  more.  The 
President  in  his  message  fixes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Communists  in  jGreece  at  "only 
a  few  thousand.”  We  have  had  several 
thousand  Communists  -holding  impor¬ 
tant  jobs  in  our  Government  and  receiv¬ 
ing  their  pay  out  of  the  tax  and  bond 
money  of  the  American  people. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  no 
doubt  took  note  of  the  results  of  the 
last  November  election.  It  might  help 
to  restore  them  in  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  if  they  start  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Communists.  The 
President  has  asked  Congress  for  $50,- 
000,000  to  fight  communism  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  $400,000,000  to  fight  it  over  in 
Greece'  and  Turkey.  These  Communists 
in  this  country  were  built  up  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  administrations  of  which  Mr. 
Truman  was  a  part,  and  those  adminis¬ 
trations  blocked  many  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  rid  this  country  of 
Communists  and  communism.  Is  this 
so-called  emergency  a  build-up  for  the 
Presidential  and  congressional  elections 
of  1948?  If  we  embark  upon  this  policy, 
in  my  opinion,  there  will  be  many  emer-  ■ 
gencies  under  this  new  world  foreign 
policy.  Let  us  direct  our  efforts  first  and 
effectively  in  eliminating  and  driving 
Communists  and  other  subversive  per¬ 
sons  from  public  office  in  this  country. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Many  persons  have  claimed  that  the 
Republican  Party  kept  our  Nation  out 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  that  this 
brought  on  World  War  H.  We  did  not  go 
into  the  League  of  Nations.  President 
Wilson  called  upon  his  Democratic 
friends  in  the  Senate  to  vote  against  the 
Covenant.  It  had  to  receive  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  vote.  It  never  received 
more  than  49  votes  and  that  was  on  a  res¬ 
ervation  put  in  the  Covenant  by  Republi¬ 
cans  and  some  Democrats.  Before  the 
close  of  this  war,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  having  some  sort  of  United 
Nations  organization  so  that  all  nations 
who  were  opposed  to  aggression  could 
unite  and  stop  aggression.  The  first 
movement  in  this  respect  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Fulbright  resolution.  I 
voted  for  that  resolution  looking  to  the 
creation  of  the  association  of  nations. 
The  San  Francisco  Conference  was 
called.  It  met  in  the  summer  of  1945. 
All  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  except 
our  recent  enemies  were  invited  to  at¬ 
tend.  Fifty  nations  responded.  Out  of 
that  came  the  so-called  United  Nations 
Organization.  Its  chief  purpose  was  in 
case  of  any  threatened  aggression  for 
these  United  Nations  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  stop  such  aggression  and  to  re¬ 
fer  disputes  between  nations  to  the  UNO 
and  settle  these  disputes  by  peaceful 
means.  If  that  could  net  be  done,  then 
for  these  nations  to  unite  together  and 
stop  the  aggression.  That  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  for  nearly  2  years. 

The  President  says  that  there  is  threat 
of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Russia  or 
some  other  country.  If  this  be  the  case 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  UNO 
and  either  by  force  or  public  opinion  stop 
the  aggression,  but  neither  Greece,  Tur¬ 
key,  United  States,  Great  Britain,  nor 
any  other  country  has  called  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  handle  this  matter. 
Some  people  say  it  is  too  weak.  It  was 
strong  enough  to  stop  any  aggression  of 
Russia  into  Iran  or  Iraq.  The  United 
States  has  really  ignored  and  bypassed 
the  UNO.  We  propose  to  play  a  lone 
hand.  An  amendment  is  to  be  offered  to 
refer  this  Turkey-Greece  matter  to  the 
UNO.  I  shall  vote  for  that  amendment. 
The  United  States  cannot  provide  the 
men  or  the  money  to  take  care  of  all  of 
these  problems  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
as  requested  by  the  President’s  message. 
It  cost  us  a  lot  of  money  to  help  develop 
the  UNO.  We  have  given  billions,  we 
have  altered  our  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  policies  to  encourage  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  have  paid  about  72  percent  for 
its  upkeep  and  maintenance  and  that 
runs  into  millions  and  now  we  bypas?  the 
whole  thing  and  start  out  to  play  a  lone 
hand.  This  will  likely  mean  the  death 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

The  President  says  that  we  must  in¬ 
tervene  wherever  there  is  any  communist 
threat.  There  is  such  a  threat  in  France. 
The  Communist  Party  was  the  largest 
party  in  France  about  a  year  ago  when 
we  turned  over  to  France  about  a  billion 
and  three  hundred  million  dollars  in  cash 
and  in  goods  and  supplies.  Korea  says 
there  is  a  threat  of  communism  in  that 
courftry.  This  is  also  true  in  China, 
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India,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  demands  will  like¬ 
ly  come  thick  and  fast  within  the  next 
year.  These  are  some  of  the  burdens  and 
dangers  that  will  confront  our  country 
if  we  adopt  the  Truman  policy  of  inter¬ 
fering  in  all  the  wars,  quarrels  and  insur¬ 
rections  throughout  the  world.  I  just 
cannot  see  it  that  way.  We  must  not  play 
alone;  let  us  cooperate  with  other  na¬ 
tions  and  insist  on  these  matters  being 
settled  by  the  UNO  and  let  each  nation 
share  its  responsibility.  The  lone-hand 
will  end  up  in  us  incurring  the  ill  will  and 
envy  of  nations  throughout  the  world. 

TROUBLE  IN  GREECE 

There  are  some  who  say,  Will  we  vote 
against  this  bill  and  deny  relief  to  needy 
people  in  Greece?  Greece  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  7,500,000  people  .  Since  the 
war,  other  countries  and  the  United 
States  have  poured  into  Greece  in  the 
way  of  relief  of  many  kinds  amounting  to 
over  a  billion  dollars.  Last  week  the 
House  passed  a  bill  providing  $200,000,000 
more  of  aid  for  needy  people  in  Greece 
and  some  other  countries  in  Europe. 
The  President  asked  for  only  100,000,000 
in  his  budget  for  aid,  but  some  folks, 
very  generous  of  the  American  taxpayers’ 
money,  wanted  to  make  it  $350,000,000. 
I  voted  for  the  $200,000,000  bill.  It  was 
strictly  a  relief  measure.  The  bill  before 
us  is  not  for  the  relief  of  needy  people 
in  Greece. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  this  is  a 
military  measure.  We  have  an  Ameri¬ 
can  fleet  now  off  of  the  coast  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  of  destroyers,  cruisers,  bat¬ 
tleships,  and  aircraft  carrier.  The  Bal¬ 
kans  have  always  been  regarded  as  the 
“powder  keg”  of  Europe.  I  wonder  how 
long  it  may  be  until  one  of  these  ships 
is  blown  up  and  we  have  another  Maine 
disaster  which  event  projected  us  into 
the  Spanish-Americap  War.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Turkey  is  not  in  need  of  any 
relief.  Turkey  looked  alone  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  Turkey  during  World  War  II. 
She  played  both  ends  against  the  middle. 
She  whispered  meaningless  words  to  the 
British  and  American  diplomats.  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  United  States  poured  into 
Turkey  about  $1,000,000,000  of  relief. 
She  did  not  fire  a  gun  to  aid  us;  she 
milked  us  and  Britain  and  at  the  same 
time  she  was  furnishing  supplies  and 
consorting  with  Hitler  and  his  gang. 
Turkey  grew  rich  and  fat.  She  has  an 
army  of  1,000,000  men.  She  wants  us 
to  support  that  army  and  no  Russian, 
Communist,  or  other  person  has  entered 
her  territory.  Of  course,  Turkey  is  not 
a  democracy.  It  is  a  totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  her  country  is  ruled  by 
dictators.  It  has  been  a  nation  of  de¬ 
ceit  and  intrigue  and  cruelty  for  more 
than  a  century.  As  a  boy  and  a  young 
man  I  remember  how  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  from  time  to  time  were  stirred  to 
the  very  depths  because  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Armenian  Christians  and  the  ab¬ 
duction  of  Christian  missionaries  with 
demands  for  heavy  ransom.  Turkey  has 
drawn  the  iron  curtain  around  Armenia. 
In  World  War  I  she  joined  with  our  ene¬ 
mies  and  did  her  best  to  help  destroy  this 
country.  She  used  more  discretion  in 
World  War  II  and  worked  both  sides. 
They  claim  we  must  go  over  there  and 
meddle  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Turkey 


to  keep  Russia  from  swallowing  up  Tur¬ 
key.  No  one  yet  has  been  smart  enough 
to  swallow  Turkey  and  whatever  we 
might  do,  if  she  got  in  a  tight  place,  she 
would  swap  us  out.  Of  course,  many 
Turks  are  opposed  to  our  country  med¬ 
dling  in  the  affairs  of  their  country.  . 

The  big  trouble  in  Greece  is  that  they 
have  had  imposed  upon  them  kings  and 
dictators  to  which  they  are  opposed. 
Millions  of  'Greek  people  love  liberty, 
freedom,  and  democracy.  Many  years 
ago  Great  Britain  and  other  countries 
insisted  upon  putting  King  Constantine 
on  the  Greek  throne.  Neither  he  nor 
his  wife  had  a  drop  of  Greek  blood  in 
them  and  they  were  not  natives  of  Greece. 
He  was  forced  to  abdicate.  His  son, 
George,  a  young  man,  was  forced  upon 
the  Greek  people.  He  was  not  a  Greek  or 
native  of  Greece.  He  was  forced  to  ab¬ 
dicate  twice.  During  World  War  II 
he  was  able  to  leave  Greece  and  locate 
in  a  more  safe  and  congenial  place. 
After  World  War  n  Great  Britain  urged 
our  country  to  help  place  King  George 
back  on  the  throne  of  Greece.  During 
King  'George’s  reign  Greece  had  one  of 
the  most  arbitrary  distators  that  ever 
ruled  any  people.  His  ascension  to  the 
throne  created  at  once  great  discord  in 
Greece.  No  doubt  some  Communists  took 
a  hand  in  that  opposition.  The  things  to 
which  the  common  people  of  Greece  had 
been  subjected,  no  doubt,  caused  some 
Greeks  to  become  Communists.  Per¬ 
haps  100,000  people  were  killed  in  the 
clashes  that  followed.  American  tanks 
were  used.  I  am  not  defending  a  Com¬ 
munist  in  Greece  or  anywhere.  King 
George  died  the  other  day  and  his  brother 
Paul,  by  virtue  of  birth,  not  because  he 
was  a  Greek  or  entitled  to  it,  became  King- 
of  Greece.  We  now  propose  to  send  aid 
to  keep  him  on  the  moth-eaten  throne 
of  Greece  and  to  support  and  maintain 
the  expensive  group  that  he  has  around 
him.  I  am  advised  that  King  George 
did  and  this  King  Paul  receives  a  salary 
equivalent  to  $200,000  in  American  money 
per  year  while  our  President  only  re¬ 
ceives  $75,000  per  year.  The  big  ship 
owners  in  Greece  and  many  of  the 
wealthy  people  in  Greece  by  foul  means 
escape  paying  their  taxes  to  support  the 
Greek  Government.  The.President  was 
not  able  to  apologize  for  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  for  the  right  or  left  groups. 

I  was  willing  to  vote  for  some  relief 
for  Greece  but  I  am  not'  willing  to  help 
keep  on  the  throne  a  Greek  King  who  is 
opposed  by  many  of  the  Greek  people 
that  are  not  Communists.  I  wonder 
what  we  would  think  if  some  other  na¬ 
tion  should  try  to  impose  upon  our  Na¬ 
tion  an  expensive  king  and  his  followers. 
We  would  not  submit  to  it  tamely.  It  is 
urged  that  the  peeople  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Greece  are  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  objectors.  The  hill  and  moun¬ 
tain  people  of  no  country,  as  I  recall,  are 
Communists  because  they  do  believe  in 
God  and  in  freedom.  Why  did  not  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  United  States  insist  on  giv¬ 
ing  to  Greece  a  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment?  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for 
a  measure  that  helps  to  uphold  and  keep 
in  office  kings  and  dictators  in  any  coun¬ 
try  of  the  world  and  I  shall  vote  against 
this  bill. 


I  am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  this 
policy  will  likely  involve  us  in  another 
World  War.  World  War  I  started  in  a 
little  country  right  in  the  Balkans — the 
powder  keg  of  Europe.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  war,  let  it  be  to  help  establish  and 
maintain  a  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  honestly  elected  and  not  to  main¬ 
tain  kings  and  queens,  dukes  and  lords. 

(Mr.  ROBSION  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI. 

(Mr.  SMATHERS  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  a  far-off 
province  of  China,  word  came  in  that 
a  strange  malady  and  disease  had  begun 
to  strike  down  the  people  who  lived  in 
its  remote  regions.  Just  what  this  dis¬ 
ease  was  nobody  knew  or  was  able  to 
find  out.  Reports  continued  to  come 
into  the  capital  of  the  province  that  this 
dread  ailment  was  spreading  into  other 
areas.  Upon  receipt  of  this  information 
several  members  of  the  ruling  group 
went  before  what  could  be  compared  to 
our  United  States  Congress,  and  asked 
that  the  governing  body  appropriate 
money  from  the  central  treasury  which 
would  be  used  to  find  out  what  this  dread 
disease  was,  whether  it  was  contageous, 
and  how  it  could  be  stopped.  There 
weer  other  representatives,  however, 
who,  because  the  disease  was  far  away 
and  had  not  yet  particularly  affected 
them,  opposed  this  suggestion  that  any 
money  be  spent.  They  cried  out,  “Why 
should  we  spend  this  money  when  al¬ 
ready  our  people  can  hardly  pay  the  tax 
load,  and  when  we  are  not  certain  just 
what  the  money  will  be  used  for?  Some 
more  pressing  emergency  may  arise,  and 
so  we  should  keep  the  money  on  hand. 
Furthermore,  if  we  give  money  on  occa¬ 
sions  like  this,  we  will  soon  bankrupt  this 
government.” 

On  the  strength  of  these  negative 
arguments,  the  rulers  did  not  appropri¬ 
ate  the  money,  and  within  2  years  there¬ 
after  the  disease  of  cholera  swept  over 
that  province,  killing  over  60  percent  of 
the  people  and  practically  all  of  the 
rulers.  Today,  many  hundreds  of  years 
later,  that  province  still  lies  prostrate 
and  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
Members  of  Congress  are  in  much  the 
same  situation  as  were  those  rulers  in 
the  province  of  China  about  which  I  have 
just  spoken.  Today  we  know  that  there 
is  an  infectious  and  dangerous  mental 
disease  which  is  attacking  the  people  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  that  many  people 
in  many  countries  are  succumbing  to 
this  mental  disease.  We  also  know  that 
it  amounts  to  a  plague  which  is  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  democracy,  of  liberty,  of  free¬ 
dom  as  we  know  it.  We  also  know  that 
if  it  continues  its  march  unchecked,  it 
will  in  time  threaten  our  very  existence. 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  farsighted 
and  courageous  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  $400,000,000,  the 
real  purpose  of  which  is  to  check  the 
spread  of  this  mental  infection,  which 
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we  call  communism,  and  thereby  to  de¬ 
termine  at  this  point  in  oUr  history  just 
how  serious  that  mental  disease  is.  We 
should  learn  now  how  far  its  proponents 
will  go,  what  is  in  store  for  us  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  democracy  as  opposed  to  those 
who  believe  in  communism.  If  we  turn 
down  President  Truman’s  proposal,  the 
chances  are  that  our  history  will  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  far-off  province  of 
China  and  that  in  a  few  years  this  men¬ 
tal' malady  will  spread  all  over  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  eventually  overrun  us. 

We  have  heard  men  say  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  this  money  should 
not  be  given  to  Greece  and  Turkey  be¬ 
cause  if  we  give  it  in  this  instance1  we 
will  have  to  give  it  in  other  instances 
and  to  other  countries  that  may  be 
jeopardized  by  communism.  That  is 
true,  but  who  in  this  House  would  not 
give  all  of  his  money  or,  in  fact,  sacri¬ 
fice  his  life  in  order  that  our  country 
and  our  system  of  government  might 
survive?  It  has  been  said  that  no  one 
knows  with  certainty  just  where  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  will 
lead,  and  I  must  admit  that  we  all  have 
to  agree  to  that  assertion.  When  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  took  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  across  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  he  did  not  know  for  a  certainty 
what  the  outcome  was  going  to  .be.  He 
could  not  have  given  you  a  schedule  of 
where  those  armies  would  be  stopped  or 
even  state  with  finality  that  they  would 
win.  The  only  thing  that  he  and  the 
men  who  went  across  that  Channel  knew 
was  that  over  on  the  other  side  there 
was  an  evil  which  threatened  the  future 
of  the  United  States  and  freedom  and 
liberty  everywhere.  Eisenhower  did  not 
know  how  many  lives  it  would  cost.  No 
one  knew  how  much  of  the  treasure  of 
the  United  States  would  be  expended  in 
order  to  overcome  that  evil,  but  we  were 
committed  to  a  policy  of  preserving  de¬ 
mocracy  and  freedom,  and  those  evil 
forces  had  to  be  eliminated  in  order  to  do 
that.  Thousands  of  good  American  sol¬ 
diers  died  in  that  battle.  They  died  for 
the  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy,  and 
I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  all  know 
that  even  though  the  war  has  been  ended, 
the  battle  between  democracy  and  free¬ 
dom  as  opposed  to  tyranny  and  totalitar¬ 
ianism  still  goes  on.  If  we  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  those  ideals  for  which 
our  soldiers  died  by  opposing  totalitar¬ 
ianism  and  tyranny  wherever  we  find 
it,  we  will  be  making  a  mockery  of  the 
lives  of  those  young  men. 

Four  hundred  million  dollars  in  such 
an  instance  as  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
inconsequential,  when  we  understand 
that  with  that  $400,000,000  we  might  be 
able  to  stop  the  march  of  this  Red  di¬ 
sease,  or  discover  just  what  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  those  forces.  The 
right  kind  of  information  now  might 
help  us  work  out  a  practical  basis  of 
peace  and-  avert  a  future  war. 

It  has  been  charged  by  Members  of 
Congress  today,  that  if  we  adopt  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  proposed  by  President  Truman, 
we  will  be  embarking  upon  an  imperial¬ 
istic  policy  from  which  there  is  no  re¬ 
treat.  I  disagree  with  those  assertions 
and  state  that  they  are  not  supported  by 
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the  facts.  How  can  anyone  logically 
maintain  that  the  United  States  is  im¬ 
perialistic  in  action  or  intent,  when  we 
recall  that  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
we  were  the  most  powerful  Nation  on 
earth  and  could  have  crushed  any  na¬ 
tion,  taken  any  desired  possession,  but 
by  our  own  volition  we  decreased  our  mil¬ 
itary  forces  to  a  point  where  they  are 
less  than  those  of  the  Russian  nation 
today.  We  have  the  atomic  bomb,  but 
instead  of  using  that  for  imperialistic 
purposes  we  have  gone  so  far  as  to  offer 
its  secret  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  if  they  will  merely  cooperate  in 
peaceful  pursuits  and  make  full  disclos¬ 
ures  of  the  development  of  fissionable 
material  in  their  own  countries.  We 
spent  over  $150,000,000,000  in  order  to 
win  World  War  II,  but  unlike  the  other- 
countries  we  have  not.  asked  for  any  re¬ 
parations.  We  have  not  asked  for  any 
money  back.  Since  World  War  II  we 
have  given  freedom  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  one  of  the  richest  island  groups 
in  the  world.  We  have  asked  the  other 
countries  to  do  the  same  thing  to  their 
possessions.  We  have  given  up  our  rights 
in  China  and  by  every  act  and  deed  we 
have  indicated  that  we  are  not  imperial- 
istically  inclined  but  that  the  only  thing 
we  seek  is  the  chance  for  people  who 
want  to  live  under  a  system  of  freedom 
and  democracy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

It  has  been  charged  that  we  are  by¬ 
passing  the  United  Nations,  yet  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  it  was  a  commission 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  FAO,  which 
recommended  that  Greece  seek  assist¬ 
ance  from  a  member  nation,  which  is 
just  what  Greece  has  done  by  asking  us 
for  assistance.  Everyone  knows  that  if 
this  matter  were  today  taken  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  Russia 
would  veto  the  proposed  action.  What, 
then,  would  be  our  course?  If  we  went 
ahead  with  our  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  we  would  with  finality  and-with 
certainty  scuttle  the  United  Nations,  be¬ 
cause  we  would  then  be  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  going  contrary  to  its  rulings.  If 
we  recognized  Russia’s  veto  and  did 
nothing,  we  would  be  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists,  because  they 
want,  as  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
said,  “the  doctors  to  deliberate  while  the 
patient  dies.”  v 

To  those  who  shout  that  we  are  by¬ 
passing  the  United  Nations — where  were 
their  voices  when  Russia  recently  made  a 
pact  with  Poland  and  agreed  to  send 
Poland  economic  assistance  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war?  Does  anyone  doubt  that 
Russia  has  been  giving  such  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Lithuania, 
and  others?  Yet  where  is  the  cry  that 
Russia  is  bypassing  the  United  Nations? 
Two  rights  do  not  make  a  wrong,  but 
does  an  act  committed  by  a  democracy 
constitute  a  bypass  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  when  the  same  act  on  the  part  of  a 
Communist-controlled  government  is  not 
considered  a  bypass? 

The  United  Nations  is  unable  to  cope 
with  this  problem  today.  It  has  no  re¬ 
sources,  no  enforcing  weapons,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  it  is  in  such  a  weak  condi¬ 
tion  is  because  of  the  delaying  and  dila¬ 


tory  tactics  of  the  Communist  controlled 
governments.  Finally,  this  bill,  H.  R. 
2616  has  in  it  a  provision  calling  for  the 
United  States  to  cease  this  program  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  whenever  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  of  the  United  Nations  or 
the  General  Assembly  finds  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

We  would  be  appeasing  once  again  if 
we  permit  these  negative  delaying  argu¬ 
ments  to  prevail,  and  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  nothing  is  gained  from  appease¬ 
ment.  Daladier  tried  to  appease  Hitler, 
and  France  was  overrun.  Chamberlain 
tried  to  appease  Hitler,  and  England  was 
devastated.  Even  Stalin  tried  to  appease 
Hitler,  and  Russia  was  overrun.  We  tried 
to  appease  the  Japanese,  and  we  were 
attacked.  Appeasement  has  proven  a 
futile,  worthless  tactic  in  the  fight  against 
totalitarianism  and  aggression. 

We  must  meet  the  problems  which 
might  lead  to  future  wars  directly  and  as 
quickly  as  is  possible.  We  must  meet 
the  responsibility  of  leadership  for  world 
peace  and  freedom  for  individuals. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Morris]. 

(Mr.  MORRIS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call 
your  attention  to  this  significant  fact, 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
itself  is  badly  confused  about  the  purpose 
of  this  bill.  I  know  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  honorable  men,  are  pa¬ 
triotic  and  able  men,  but  it  only  goes  to 
show  that  when  we  become  so  steeped  in 
prejudice  we  are  at  the  point  where  we 
cannot  think  straight. 

On  page  10  of  the  report  the  committee 
states  that  it  asked  the  State  Department 
to  set  out  the  purpose  of  this  bill  and 
whether  or  not  we  intend  to  interfere 
with  the  government  of  Greece.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  report  the  State  Department 
replied  as  follows: 

Whatever  we  may  do  to  assist  Greece  and 
Turkey,  we  propose  scrupulously  to  respect 
the  sovereignty  of  those  countries  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  conduct  of  their  internal  as  well 
a§  their  external  affairs. 

That  is  what  the  Department  of  State 
told  the  committee.  The  committee  fol¬ 
lows  that  expression  with  its  own  state¬ 
ment  and  said: 

The  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  have 
themselves  requested  the  assistance  proposed 
in  this  bill.  Government  witnesses  testified 
that  the  greatest  care  will  be  exercised  to 
avoid  any  action  which  could  be  regarded 
as  an  infringement  on  the  sovereignty  of 
either  country. 

Earlier  in  the  report,  however,  on  page 
8,  the  statement  of  the  committee  is  as 
follows : 

The  committee  has  been  given  assurance 
that  our  Government  will  Insist  that  sound 
policies  will  be  adopted  and  effectively  ad¬ 
ministered  in  such  matters  as  fiscal  methods, 
a  modern  tax  structure,  strict  husbanding 
and  control  of  the  foreign  exchange  earnings 
of  the  Greek  people,  conservation  of  remain¬ 
ing  gold  resources,  a  restriction  on  unessen¬ 
tial  imports,  and  the  expansion  of  Greece’s 
exports.  These  are  all  essential  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  stability  in  Greece. 
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The  military  programs  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  will  be  administered  through  small 
groups  of  United  States  military  and  naval 
personnel  sent  to  those  countries  for  that 
purpose.  They  would  screen  requirements 
and  advise  in  the  best  application  and  use 
of  the  materials  and  equipment  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

In  other  words,  what  we  will  do  is  take 
Over  Greece  and-run  its  government. 
We  will  tell  them  what  kind  of  taxes  to 
levy,  we  will  control  their  exports,  and 
tell  them  what  kind  of  imports  they  can 
have.  You  say  that  is  not  imperialism? 
It  is  imperialism  and  you  cannot  es¬ 
cape  it. 

We  say  in  one  instance  that  we  will 
scrupulously  avoid  interfering  with  their 
autonomy  and  their  integrity  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  next  breath  we  say  we 
will  take  it  over.  The  committee  is  con¬ 
fused  and  you  who  advocate  this  kind 
of  a  program  are  confused,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  going  to  lead  our  great  Na¬ 
tion,  I  am  afraid,  into  destruction.  From 
deep  down  in  my  heart  I  beg  you  to  con¬ 
sider  this  matter.  It  is  a  most  serious 
step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  have  confidence  in  the  integrity, 
ability,  and  patriotism  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  generally,  and  God  knows 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  respect 
their  views.  I  have  been  taught  all  of 
my  life  to  respect  the  views  of  any  honest 
sincere  person,  even  though  he  might 
disagree  with  me,  and  I  believe  that  you 
are  just  as  honest,  just  as  sincere,  and 
just  as  patriotic  as  I  am.  So  I  do  not 
impugn  your  motives,  but  I  do  believe 
your  judgment  is  very,  very  bad. 

It  is  said  that  communism  is  on  the 
march.  I  say  to  you  that  communism  is 
on  the  retreat.  The  world  is  gradually 
recovering  from  the  most  devastating 
war  in  the  annals  of  history.  Com¬ 
munism  is  gradually  retreating,  and  it 
will  continue  to  retreat  if  that  recovery 
continues.  We  will  definitely  defeat 
communism  if  we  will  just  make  democ¬ 
racy  work  in  this  grand  old  country  of 
ours. 

Russia  is  not  as  large  today  as  it  was 
a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  not  as  large 
as  it  was  30  years  ago.  It  used  to  con¬ 
tain  all  of  Poland  and  all  of  Finland, 
as  well  as  most  of  what  it  contains  now. 
Russia  defeated  little  Finland,  but  it  did 
not  take  Finland  over.  Why?  It  is 
hard  for  any  nation  to  take  over  another 
nation  even  though  it  is  small.  I  say  to 
you  that  communism  and  Russia  cannot 
accomplish  what  you  say  they  can. 

I  have  never  in  my  life  been  in  a  group 
of  people  who  are  as  easily  scared  as  you 
gentlemen  are — never  in  my  life.  I 
fought  in  a  number  of  actual  battles, 
some  of  the  bloodiest  that  were  fought 
in  the  First  World  War;  I  fought  a  num¬ 
ber  of  legal  battles  in  the  court  room,  and 
I  have  fought  a  number  of  political  bat¬ 
tles,  but  never  have  I  seen  anybody 
scared  as  badly  as  you  are.  You  are  a 
whole  lot  more  scared  of  Russia  than  the 
people  of  this  country  are. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  he  is  eloquent,  spoke  of 
Mother’s  Day.  He  said  that  pretty  soon 
Mother’s  Day  would  be  here  and  he  had 
something  beautiful  to  say  about  moth¬ 
ers.  All  of  our  hearts  responded  to  that. 


I  am  wondering  what  the  mothers  of  our 
Nation  will  say.  We  have  taken  their 
lads  twice,  and  even  some  of  their  lassies, 
into  bloody  wars.  For  God’s  sake,  let  us 
not  do  that  again.  I  know  your  purpose 
will  not  be  that.  God  knows  I  know  your 
purpose  is  good;  but  let  us  think,  my 
friends. 

If  I  were  hanged  on  highest  hill, 

Mother  o’  mine,  O  Mother  o’  mine 
I  know  whose  love  would  follow  still; 

Mother  o’  mine,  O  Mother  6’  mine 
If  I  were  drowned  in  deepest  sea, 

Mother  o’  mine,  O  Mother  o’  mine 
I  know  whose  tears  would  come  down  to  me; 

Mother  o’  mine,  O  Mother  o’  mine. 

If  I  were  cursed  of  body  and  soul, 

Mother  o’  mine,  O  Mother  o’  mine 
I  know  whose  prayers  would  make  me  whole, 

Mother  o’  mine,  O  Mother  o’  mine. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  pretty  good  idea 
for  those  of  us  whose  mothers  are  still 
living  to  ask  them  what  they  are  think¬ 
ing.  They  are  away  from  the  turmoil 
and  the  confusion  here  and  maybe  their 
thoughts  would  be  a  little  clearer  than 
ours;  and  to  those  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  mother  living,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  that  you  ask  your¬ 
selves  this  question:  What  would  your 
mother  have  done  under  these  circum¬ 
stances?  Or  what  would  your  father 
have  done? 

The  remarks  I  have  just  made  were 
extemporaneous  and  since  my  time  has 
expired  I  wish  to  extend  in  the  Record 
just  this  one  other  thought  at  this  time. 
Tomorrow  I  hope  to  be  given  some  more 
time  to  speak  on  the  floor  on  this  bill 
H.  R.  2616.  The  other  thought  is  this: 

So  much  needs  to  be  done  in  our  own 
country  to  make  it  strong  so  that  neither 
communism  nor  any  other  ism  except 
good  Americanism  will  ever  thrive  here. 
For  instance,  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
the  approximately  2,200,000  old-age  pen¬ 
sioners  receive  an  average  of  $35.39  per 
month.  Does  it  not  seem  logical  and 
reasonable  to  you  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  use  these  millions  of  dollars  we 
will  spend  in  giving  military  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  furtherance  of  a  better 
old-age  pension  program?  It  does  to 
me.  And,  of  course,  there  are  many  other 
worthy  programs,  here  at  home,  crying 
out  for  just  as  much  needed  help.  If 
we  impoverish  ourselves  by  spending 
lavishly  abroad,  do  we  not  endanger  our 
own  way  of  life  here  at  home? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Judd], 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  probably 
nobody  will  dispute  the  statement  that 
whether  or  not  a  world  war  develops 
usually  depends  not  on  what  happens  in 
the  last  few  frantic  months  before  it  ac¬ 
tually  breaks  out,  but  on  what  happens 
in  the  1,  2,  or,  at  most,  3  years  after 
the  preceding  war.  Whether,  the  United 
States  of  America,  God  forbid,  is  to  have 
another  world  war  will  in  my  judgment 
depend  very  largely  on  how  the  United 
States  has  handled  its  affairs  since  VJ- 
day  and  on  how  well  or  how  badly  it 
handles  its  affairs  now  and  in  the  next 
year,  perhaps  1  year  after  that. 

Doubtless  we  will  also  agree  that  only 
the  shooting  part  of  the  World  War  II  is 


over.  Throughout  the  world  today  a 
fierce  political  and  ideological  wTar  is 
being  waged,  a  war  to  determine  who 
really  won  the  shooting  war.  We  know 
who  defeated  the  Germans  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  but  nobody  can  really  know  who 
won  World  War  II  until  it  is  clear  what 
ideas,  whose  ideas  are  going  to  dominate 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world. 

This  fierce  ideological  and  political 
warfare  is  particularly  crucial,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  four  main  areas,  because  the 
outcome  in  those  areas  will  determine 
our  own  future  and  that  of  mankind. 

The  first  is  Germany.  Almost  every¬ 
body  agrees  that  as  Germany  goes,  so 
will  go  Europe.  First,  because  the  Ger¬ 
mans  occupy  a  strategically  advantage¬ 
ous  position  in  the  center  of  Europe;  sec¬ 
ond,  because  they  have  enormous  re¬ 
sources  of  the  key  minerals,  especially 
coal  and  iron,  necessary  for  great  indus¬ 
trial  development  and  production;  and 
third,  because  they  have  more  than  65,- 
000,000  strong  people,  people  with  a  real 
genius  for  organization,  people  who  have 
proved  they  have  an  extraordinary  ca¬ 
pacity  for  scientific  invention  and  me¬ 
chanical  skills,  people  who  have  proved 
twice  v/ithin  our  lifetime  that  they  have 
the  ability  to  commit  themselves  to  an 
idea,  and  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  pur¬ 
sue  it  with  singleness  of  purpose,  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  unbelievable  devotion. 

We  know  who  defeated  the  Germans. 
The  crucial  question  is:  Who  is  going  to 
win  the  Germans — win  their  minds  and 
hearts?  That  is  why  Mr.  Molotov  has 
made  so  many  speeches  on  his  side,  try¬ 
ing  to  persuade  the  Germans  to  take  over 
the  new  totalitarianism  from  the  East 
as  a  substitute  for  Hitler’s  which  was 
overthrown  from  the  outside,  but  appar¬ 
ently  not  generally  repudiated  from  the. 
inside. 

That  is  why  Secretary  Byrnes,  General 
Marshall,  Senator  Vandenberg,  Mr.  Bevin 
and  the  others  have  made  their  speeches 
on  the  other  side,  trying  to  get  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  to  see  that  there  is  more  for 
them  to  gain  in  the  long  run  by  abandon¬ 
ing  all  totalitarianisms  and  coming  along 
with  the  western  democracies.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  can  predict  confidently 
today  just  what  the  outcome  is  to  be. 
Which  way  will  Germany  go? 

Much  of  the  answer  will  depend  on 
what  happens  in  the  second  of  the  cru¬ 
cial  areas,  the  Middle  East,  the  one  we 
are  discussing  in  this  bill,  to  provide 
assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey.  To 
reduce  it  to  a  few  sentences  as  one  has 
to  in  only  10  minutes,  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill,  every  bit  of  the  testimony  in¬ 
dicates  that  Greece  as  a  free  nation  will 
go  down  tomorrow.  The  people  will  have 
to  give  in  to  the  pressures  from  organ¬ 
ized  Communist-directed  minorities,  sub¬ 
servient  to  Russia  through  her  satellites, 
Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,, and  Albaniq,  to  the 
north.  There  is  no  use  resisting  what 
is  inevitable,  if  Greece  stands  alone.  All 
she  can  do  is  try  to  make  the  best  terms 
she  can. 

And  if  Greece  goes  down,  Turkey  is 
hopelessly  outflanked.  Turkey  could  and 
probably  would  hold  on  alone  for  a  while 
because  the  Turks  are  tough.  But  they 
could  not  resist  for  long.  There  would 
be  little  point  in  trying.  They  might 
just  as  well  get  the  best  terms  possible 
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and  avoid  the  useless  murder  and  de¬ 
struction.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
escape  the  conclusion  that  within  a  very 
few  weeks  or  months  Turkey  would  have 
to  succumb  to  the  inexorable,  irresistible 
pressure  from  her  north. 

Then  what  happens?  Italy  goes  down 
almost  next  the  next  week.  They  are 
just  hanging  on  by  their  fingernails  now, 
hoping  that  there  are  still  people  in  the 
world  who  believe  in  freedom  enough 
to  stand  by  those  who  are  fighting  for  it. 
But  if  there  are  not  enough  people  who 
are  willing  to  hold  up  their  hands,  they 
might  just  as  well  first  as  last,  capitulate 
to  their  strong,  disciplined.  Communist 
fifth  column  within  and  Tito’s  divisions 
on  the  border. 

Then  France  goes  down  within  the 
next  few  months.  What  else  can  she  do, 
I  ask  you?  A  lot  of  you  were  over  there 
fighting.  You  know  what  condition  she 
is  in.  And  her  largest  party  and  most 
of  her  organized  workers  are  controlled 
from  Moscow,  waiting  for  the  signal. 
Millions  of  Frenchmen  love  freedom,  but 
what  can  they  do  without  help,  moral 
or  material?  They,  too,  must  come  to 
terms  with  the  Soviet. 

Then  Germany  is  effectively  encircled 
by  Soviet-dominated  countries,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  too,  is  in  the  Russian  bag.  Under 
such  circumstances,  why  should  Russia 
be  expected  to  agree  with  Us  at  this  re¬ 
cent  Moscow  Conference?  Why  should 
she  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  France  with 
respect  to  Germany,  agreements  which 
would  limit  her  in  any  way,  if  within  a 
few  months  Germany  is  to  be  wholly 
hers,  in  her  lap,  given  to  her  by  default? 

Then  England  would  be  neutralized  by 
rocket  bombs  alone.  She  could  not  move 
herself  or  be  even  a  base  again  as  in  the 
last  two  wars.  Then  there  would,  be  a 
so-called  revolution  in  Spain,  supported 
and  supplied  from  France,  not  because 
the  Communists  are  interested  in  the 
people  of  Spain  but  because  they  are 
interested  in  getting  Gibraltar,  which 
controls  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean. 

If  Russia  controls  the  Mediterranean 
and  north  Africa — read  yesterday’s  pa¬ 
pers  regarding  the  Communist-inspired 
revolts  there — then  a  look  at  the  map 
shows  that  they  are  only  half  as  far 
away  from  the  bulge  of  South  America 
as  we  in  the  United  States  are. 

So  in  this  bill  we  are  not  dealing  with 
just  a  few  little  peninsulas  off  the  south¬ 
ern  border  of  the  Balkans,  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  fate  of  Germany,  which 
means  of  Europe.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  fate  of  north  Africa,  the  fate  of 
South  America,  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  action  here  may  well  determine 
whether  the  250,000  Americans  who  died 
in  the  last  war  died  in  vain,  their  sacri¬ 
fice  thrown  av/ay  within  2  years  of  their 
death,  or  whether,  please  God,  we  are 
going  to  give  the  freedom  fdr  which  they 
fought  a  chance  to  live  and  grow  in  the 
western  world. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  of  the  areas 
where  the  political  struggle  is  so  cru¬ 
cial — China.  I  wish  I  had  a  long  time 
to  discuss  that.  Maybe  I  can  get  some 
time  for  it  someday.  Because  as  China 
goes  so  will  go  Asia.  China,  like  Ger¬ 


many,  occupies  a  strategically  advan¬ 
tageous  central  position  in  Asia.  China 
has  great  natural  resources.  China  has 
450,000,000  extraordinarily  tough  peo¬ 
ple — a  weak,  exhausted  Government,  but 
a  strong  people. 

I  am  willing  to  venture  the  prediction 
that  historians  will  eventually  agree  that 
World  War  II  all  along  was  a  war  more 
than  anything  else  to  determine  who  is 
going  to  control  the  development  of  the 
manpower,  the  materials,  and  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Asia. 

Hitler  understood  that.  He  said  one 
time  that  if  Germany  conquered  all  of 
Europe  that  would  not  solve  her  prob¬ 
lem.  Of  course  it  would  not.  There  are 
no  undeveloped  areas  in  Europe.  He  had 
to  get  Europe  as  the  springboard  from 
which  to  seize  control- of  the  undevel¬ 
oped  areas  of  the  world  which  are  in 
South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  South 
America  and  Africa  have  great  natural 
resources,  but  only  Asia  has  great  nat¬ 
ural  resources  and  great  manpower,  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  people,  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  world.  Who 
is  going  to  control  the  development  of 
those  resources  and  that  manpower? 
What  ideas  are  going  to  dominate  in 
Asia?  That  is  the  crucial  question  of 
the  next  century. 

The  Japanese  have  understood  that 
fact.  That  was  why  they  fought  so  long 
and  so  hard  to  try  to  conquer  China  and 
then  Asia. 

The  Russians  have  understood  it. 
They  poured  more  money  and  effort  into 
the  Communist  movement  in  China  be¬ 
ginning  in  1922  than  into  all  the  other 
countries  in  the  world  except  the  United 
States,  because  they  rightly  perceived 
that,  second  only  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  strategically  most  impor¬ 
tant  country  in  the  world  to  win  for  com¬ 
munism,  if  possible,  is  China.  As  China 
goes  so  will  go  Asia. 

Let  me  approach  it  this  way:  Why  did 
we  get  into  World  War  II,  or  how?  We 
got  into  World  WarJI  because  when  it 
came  to  a  show-down  we  finally  realized 
down  in  our  bones  what  we  never  should 
have  forgotten  in  our  brains,  that  we  did 
not  dare  let  Japan,  a  great,  expanding, 
militaristic  nation,  get  control  of  the 
manpower,  materials,  and  potential 
markets  of  Asia.  Our  own  security  would 
be  too  seriously  jeopardized.  So  after 
having  spent  10  years  building  Japan 
up  until  she  was  strong  eiiough  to  at¬ 
tack  u$,  we  then  belatedly  said,  “We  will 
resist  your  further  expansion.  We  will 
not  sell  you  any  more  supplies.’’  And, 
of  course,  she  did  attack  us. 

Now,  when  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  fought  for  almost  4  years  at  such 
terrible  cost  in  men  and  wealth  to  keep 
one  expanding,  totalitarian,  militaristic 
nation,  Japan,  from  getting  control  of 
the  gigantic  manpower,  materials,  and 
markets  of  Asia,  is  it  not  almost  incred¬ 
ible  to  witness,  as  we  have  in  the  last  2 
years  or  so,  a  group  of  Americans  insist¬ 
ing  on  our  presenting  control  of  the 
manpower,  materials,  and  markets  of 
Asia  to  another  expanding,  totalitarian, 
militaristic  power,  Russia?  If  we  are  to 
do  that,  I  ask  you  why  did  we  fight  World 
War  II? 

To  abandon  China  now  can  mean  only 
that  we  defeated  Japan,  and  Russia  won 


the  war.  I  can  see  why  Russia  and  her 
devotees  should  urge  it.  But  why  should 
Americans  urge  it.  How  could  it  possibly 
serve  our  interests.  It  would  mean  that 
our  fighting  Japan  was  not  only  in  vain — 
it  was  criminal — because,  to  be  brutally 
frank,  if  Russia  is  to  have  control  of 
Europe  and  some  militaristic  power  is  to 
have  control  of  Asia,  then  it  would  be  less 
dangerous  to  us  to  have  Japan  in  control 
of  Asia  than  to  have  Russia  in  control  of 
both  Europe  and  Asia.  , 

How  can  anyone  look  our  dead  in  the 
face  and  then  turn  around  and  say,  “It  is 
none  of  our  business  whether  our  allies  in 
Asia  are  enslaved  or  free.’’ 

Some  people  advocate  abandoning  Asia 
as  they  advocate  abandoning  Greece  and 
Turkey,  because  they  assume  the  only 
way  we  Can  avoid  war  with  Russia  is  by 
always  yielding  to  her.  But  surely  we 
have  learned  something  about  this  busi¬ 
ness  of1  getting  peace  by  yielding.  We 
tried  hard  for  10  years  to  get  peace  with 
Japan  by  yielding.  Did  it  lead  to  peace? 
No.  It  led  straight  to  war. 

Daladier  and  Chamberlain  tried  to  get 
peace  with  Hitler  by  yielding,  by  appease¬ 
ment.  Did  it  lead  to  peace?  No.  It  led 
straight  to  war. 

Stalin  tried  to  get  peace  with  Hitler 
by  appeasement.  Did  it  lead  to  peace? 
No.  It  led  straight  to  war. 

I  have  three  little  children  who  some¬ 
times  wear  me  out  by  their  pressure  for 
this  or  that.  I  think,  “Oh,  it  does  not 
make  much  difference.  This  is  only  a 
minor  matter.  After  all,  they  are  nice 
little  youngsters — why  not  give  in  this 
once?”  Does  it  lead  to  peace?  No.  It 
leads  straight  to  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
two  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  look  for  a 
moment  at  what  we  have  done  in  our  de¬ 
sire  to  get  good  relations  with  Russia.  A 
year  and  a  half  ago  we  had  incomparably 
the  greatest  military  machine  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen — in  the  air,  on  the 
land,  on  the  sea  and  under  the  sea.  If  we 
had  had  a  single  grain  of  imperialism  in 
our  souls,  a  single  design  on  Russia,  we 
could  have  imposed  our  will  on  her,  or 
on  anyone  else.  What  did  we  do  with 
that  superiority?  We  threw  it  away  in 
6  months.  How  can  anybody  so  mis¬ 
represent  our  actions  as  to  say  that  we 
are  “getting  tough  with  Russia:  Look 
not  at  anyone’s  words.  Look  at  the  deed. 
There  was  never  anything  like  it  in  his¬ 
tory. 

But  someone  will  argue  that  we  could 
afford  to  disarm  on  land  and  sea  because 
we  have  the  atomic  bomb,  the  super¬ 
weapon.  Well,  what  did  we  do  with 
that?  We  told  Russia  we  would  give  that 
to  her  too,  subject  only  to  the  condition 
that  any  use  she  makes  of  atomic  energy 
be  under  the  full  inspection  and  control 
of  a  real  international  commission,  with¬ 
out  any"  vetoes,  the  same  as  any  use  that 
we  make  of  atomic  energy,  our  own  in¬ 
vention,  our  own  Oak  Ridge,  be  under 
the  full  inspection  and  control  of  that 
same  international  commission,  without 
any  vetoes  by  us  either.  Actually  that 
was  the  most  radical — in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word — the  most  far-reaching  pro¬ 
posal  any  strong,  sovereign,  victorious 
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nation  ever  made  in  all  history.  And  it 
was  made  by  so-called  reactionary, 
capitalistic  Uncle  Sam. 

If  Russia  is  afraid  of  our  atomic  bomb 
as  some  claim,  then  she  knows  exactly 
how  she  can  get  it  and  have  it  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  we  our¬ 
selves  have  it. 

We  went  further  to  try  to  get  good 
relations.  We  looked  in  the-  other  di¬ 
rection  while  Russia  destroyed  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  a  half  dozen  countries  in 
eastern  Europe. 

We  accepted  her  thesis  that  in  order 
to  be  secure  she  must  impose  her  will 
on  about  70  or  80  million  non-Russians 
in  eastern  Europe. 

We  offered  to  work  for  modification 
of  the  Montreux  Convention  so  she 
could  have  free  access  to  the.  Mediter¬ 
ranean  through  the  Dardanelles,  in  war 
as  in  peace.  , 

We"  promised  her  effective  control  of 
the  ports  and  key  railroads  of  Man¬ 
churia — which  means  control  of  Man¬ 
churia,  even  though  we  had  just  solemnly 
promised  the  Chinese  at  Cairo  that  Man¬ 
churia  would  be  returned  to  China. 

Yes;  we  went  still  further.  In  order 
to  reassure  Russia  that  we  would  not 
interfere  with  what  she  was  doing  in 
flagrant  violation  of  her  pledges  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  one  of  its  two  authors 
publicly  repudiated  the  Charter. 

Pray  tell,  what  more  could  we  do  to  try 
to  show  our  friendship  for  and  good  will 
toward  Russia?  But  did  it  lead  to  better 
relations?  No,  they  got  steadily  worse. 

It  is  not  because  I  want  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia;  it  is  precisely  because  I  don’t  want 
war  with  Russia  that  I  beg  us  not  to 
pursue  further  the  fallacious  notion  that 
we  can  get  peace  with  her  by  sacrificing 
our  principles  and  other  people’s  terri¬ 
tory.  The  outcome  in  Asia  depends  in 
no  small  degree  on  what  happens  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  If  they  go  down, 
then  of  course,  Iran,  Iraq,  Arabia,  Af¬ 
ghanistan  go  down  like  ninepins,  and 
Russia’s  agents  stand  at  the  door  of 
India,  which  is  so  divided  she  cannot 
offer  either  ideological  or  material  re¬ 
sistance.  She  falls  into  the  Russian  lap 
like  a  ripe  plum.  The  powerful  Commu¬ 
nist  movement  in  Indochina  takes  over. 
No  one  in  Malaysia  can  long  resist.  The 
long  20-year  struggle  of  the  Chinese 
Government  against  Communist  impe¬ 
rialism  will  be  lost.  Let  us  not  naively 
imagine  that  the  tip  of  Korea,  or  Japan, 
or  even  the  Philippines  can  long  remain 
free  and  democratic  with  Russia  domi¬ 
nant  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

I  can  only  mention  the  last  of  the  four 
areas  where  the  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  of  slavery  is  most 
crucial — the  United  States.  Which  way 
are  we  to  go? 

As  Germany  goes,  so  goes  Europe. 

As  China  goes,  so  goes  Asia. 

As  Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  Middle 
East  go,  so  are  likely  to  go  both  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  determining 
here  and  now  in  this  historic  Chamber 
whether  the  people  of  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  are  to  have  a  chance  to  go  the  way 
of  freedom,  as  they  have  proved  they 
want  to.  That  will  have  the  greatest 


influence,  I  think  probably  be  decisive, 
in  determining  whether  the  people  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia  are  to  have  a  chance 
to  go  the  way  of  freedom.  It  will  ulti¬ 
mately  determine  whether  we  ourselves 
are  to  be  a  safe  and  solvent  and  free 
people. 

We,  not  Russia,  are  the  question  mark 
to  millions  and  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  love  freedom  and  will  fight 
and  die  for  it,  if  they  have  hope.  They 
look  not  to  the  Kremlin  but  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  because  they  know  that  the  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  Kremlin  still  depend,  thank 
God,  on  the  decisions  in  Washington,  the 
decisions  in  this  House  of  the  Represent¬ 
atives  of  the  free  men  and  women  of  the 
one  strong  citadel  of  liberty  remaining 
on  the  earth. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  BlatnikL 

(Mr.  BLATNIK  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  crucial  and  far- 
reaching  debate  that  has  been  heard  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  I  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  repeat,  or  try  to  summarize  the 
very  able  arguments  presented  so  far,  in 
opposition  to  this  measure. 

In  the  limited  time  which  I  have  I 
would  like  to  concern  myself  with  the 
human  angle  that  I  do  not  believe  has 
been  covered  in  this  debate. 

Charges  of  outside  interference  which 
have  been  brought  here  in  connection 
with  this  problem  have  been  very  vague. 
I  would  like  to  show  what  will  be  the 
actual  effect  should  this  measure  be 
passed  by  the  Congress.  We  hear  talk 
of  outside  aggression,  of  outside  inter¬ 
ference.  Unquestionably  there  is  some. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  know  the  na¬ 
ture  and  source  of  that  aggression,  and 
I  would  be  the  first  of  those  to  have  the 
spotlight  placed  on  that,  and  have  it 
brought  before  the  United  Nations  and 
have  it  stopped  as  it  was  in  Iran.  But  if 
we  send  military  aid  to  the  present  Greek 
Government,  against  whom  is  it  going  to 
be  used?  Against  some  foreign  or  alien 
people  in  Greece?  No.  It  ingoing  to  be 
used  against  the  Greek  people  them¬ 
selves — to  kill  Greek  people.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  those  people. 
I  know  from  personal  experience  what 
the  life  of  the  guerrilla  is  like.  These 
men  and  women  are  in  the  hills  of  Greece 
today,  ragged,  hungry,  tired,  and  beaten 
in  body  but  not  in  spirit.  Men  and 
.women  who  have  seen  4,  5,  or  6  years  of 
a  type  of  hell  on  earth  that  is  beyond 
the  wildest  imagination  of  man  unless 
you  have  seen  it  and  experienced  it  your¬ 
self.  For  every  man  and  woman  surviv¬ 
ing  in  the  hills  today  there  are  20  or  30 
of  their  friends,  relatives,  or  family  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  died  in  these  last  6  years. 
I  think  the  line  which  should  be  drawn 
is  this:  In  time  of  war,  when  the  whole 
world  was  in  peril  and  we  were  opposed 
to  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  forces,  the  might 
and  courage  of  those  people  were  on  our 
side.  There  are  American  boys  living 
back  home  today,  and  I  include  myself 


as  one  of  them,  because  of  the  help  of 
those  people.  Their  rifles  were  pointed 
in  the  same  direction  as  ours.  Their  at¬ 
tacks  and  their  energies  were  directed 
against  our  common  enemy. 

We  had  also  at  that  time  in  that  coun¬ 
try  certain  Greek  people  who  walked  as 
free  men  in  Athens  and  other  villages 
under  the  domination  of  the  Germans; 
men  who  walked  free  then,  under  Ger¬ 
man  control,  who  are  free  today,  and 
who  are  in  responsible  positions  in  the 
Greek  Government;  men  whom  we  pro-  . 
pose  today  to  back  up  against  the  rest 
of  the  good  people  of  Greece.  If  we  had 
lost  this  war,  and  those  of  us  who  had 
been  overseas  would  have  remained 
there  as  slave  labor  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  and  God  knows  what  would 
have  happened  to  you  at  home — yet 
these  men  would  be  walking  free  under 
the  Germans  in  Greece.  Now  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  uphold  their  hands,  in  extermi¬ 
nating  and  killing  the  real  patriots.  I 
am  not  talking  in  favor  of  any  leftist 
or  Communist  elements.  I  am  talking 
about  the  rank  and  file,  the  middle  of 
the  road,  the  democratic,  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  in  Greece.  For  instance,  we  had  at 
that  time  a  man  named  Napoleon  Zer- 
vas,  a  hated  and  despised  man,  who  col¬ 
laborated  with  the  Germans.  He  is  to¬ 
day  Minister  of  Public  Security.  He  is 
the  man  who  today  can  go  around  and 
say,  “I  don’t  like  what  you  are  saying 
or  what  you  are  writing,”  and  in  24 
hours  send  you  to  one  of  their  deporta¬ 
tion  camps  and  have  you  thrown  into 
prison. 

The  chief  of  police  in  Athens  foday, 
named  Evert,  is  the  same  man  who  was 
the  chief  of  police  in  Athens  when  the 
Germans  were  in  there. 

So  I  caution  you  now,  let  us  not  go 
there  in  the  name  of  democracy  and 
commit  the  fatal  error  of  aiding  men 
such  as  Napoleon  Zervas,  Minister  of 
Public  Security,  and  Evert,  the  chief  of 
police,  in  their  ruthless,-  rightist  terror¬ 
ism  and  brutality  and  hold  that  up  to  the 
people  of  the  world  as  a  sample  of  what 
we  mean  by  democracy. 

Let  us  support  the  real  democratic 
groups,  the  people  of  Greece;  let  us  give 
them  economic  help  and  relief.  Let  us 
aid  them  in  a  program  of  relief  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction.  Let  us  extend  to 
these  people,  who  are  battered,  beaten, 
and  down  on  their  knees,  a  helping  hand. 
Let  us  help  them  rise  to  their  feet,  and 
let  us  give  them  strength  so  they  can 
carry  on  on  their  own. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  tak¬ 
ing  the  position  that  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  of  Greece  is  not' approved  by  the 
people  of  Greece  but  that  the  people  of 
Greece  really  believe  in  the  guerrillas 
who  are  now  in  the  hills  and  about  whom 
the  gentleman  has  just  spoken? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  My  opinion  is  there 
is  serious  question  as  to  the  present  so- 
called  representative  government  in 
Greece. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  was  a  member  of  a 
committee  of  Congress  which' within  the 
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last  2  weeks  was  in  Greece.  While  we 
were  there  we  did  not  permit  ourselves  to 
be  interviewed,  we  interviewed  the  press 
and  the  people  of  Greece;  and  I  for  one 
came  away  convinced  that  King  Paul 
and  his  government  today  represent 
generally  the  people  of  Greece.  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  the  gentleman  plead 
that  we  give  aid  to  the  guerrillas  who 
apparently  are  unwilling  to  cooperate 
with  the  government  now  in  power. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  if  he  asked  King  Paul  to  explain 
his  role  as  being  head  of  the  Fascist 
youth  organization  run  by  the  Germans 
in  Greece,  and  what  he  did  that  drove 
people  to  the  hills  of  Greece,  as  far  as 
the  fight  for  democracy  was  concerned? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  None  of  our  party 
asked  him  any  such  question  as  that. 
Our  own  representatives  make  the  state¬ 
ment  that  at  least  85  percent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Greece  are  back  of  the  government 
now  in  power. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  is  strange  thatf  after 
2  years  of  economic  and  military  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  British  that  there  should  be 
as  much  chaos  and  disruption  in  Greece 
if  the  present  government  has  the  ma¬ 
jority  support  of  the  people  today. 

Let  us  not  approach  this  problem  in  a 
negative  way,  and  go  in  there  and  sup¬ 
port  the  cause  of  the  reactionary  ele¬ 
ment  who  are  no  more  democratic  than 
the  Communist  element.  Let  us  ap¬ 
proach  this  problem  in  a  positive  way 
and  help  the  freedom-loving,  the  good 
people,  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Greece  who  want  to  have  a  true  democ¬ 
racy  and  a  real  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  * 

I  take  a  stand  in  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  before  us  as  the  wrong  way,  the 
negative  way  to  go  about  the  matter.  I 
feel  it  should  be  brought  before  the 
United  Nations  where  this  can  be 
thrashed  out  before  the  whole  world, 
where  it  can  be  shown  who  is  interfer¬ 
ing,  who  is  the  aggressor  threatening  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Let  those  who  want 
peace  and  freedom  stand  up  and  join  in 
putting  an  end  to  any  such  threat,  and 
let  those  who  will  not  cooperate,  sit  down 
and  be  condemned. 

I  say  that  by  acting  unilaterally  in  this 
case  we  are  weakening  ourselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  By  the  other  course 
we  could  rally  behind  us  the  moral  sup¬ 
port  not  only  of  our  own  people  but  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  whole 
world.  We  can  da  that  only  by  bringing 
this  matter  before  and  through  the 
United  Nations. 

'THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GREECE 

Many  Americans  have  have  been  most 
disturbed  regarding  the  direction  that 
American  foreign  policy  was  taking  ever 
since  the  President  delivered  his  unprec¬ 
edented  speech  to  the  Congress,  in  which 
he  proposed  military  and  economic  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Public  doubt 
and  misgivings  are  indicated  by  the 
Gallup  and  other  public  polls,  and  by  the 
large  amount  of  mail  received  by  many 
Congressmen  with  respect  to  this  issue. 

One  may  ask:  What  are  the  sources 
of  the  doubts  and  misgivings  on  the  part 
of  the  public?  Surely  it  is  not  the  $400,- 
000,000  loan  in  itself  that  has  the  people 
worried. _  There  is  nothing  unusual  about 


the  United  States  making  a  loan  or  a  gift 
to  another  country. 

I  am  sure  that  the  American  people 
do  not  object  to  aiding  the  starving  peo¬ 
ple  of  Greece.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Greek  people  are  hungry  and 
that  they  need  food,  clothing,  and  aid 
to  rehabilitate  their  war-torn  economy. 
No  one  can  read  the  report  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  without  becoming  aware  of  the 
tragic  plight  of  the  Greek  people.  They 
must  be  given  help,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  grant  $100,000,000,  $200,000,000,  or 
even  $300,000,000  to  Greece  for  relief  pur¬ 
poses.  We  are  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  will  agree  with 
my  claim  that  the  giving  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  aid  to  Greece  is  a  Christian 
duty.  If  only  Greek  relief  was  involved 
in  this  proposal,  there  would  be  hardly 
a  dissenting  voice  heard  in  the  Congress. 

.  PRINCIPAL  OBJECTIONS 

What  are  the  objections  to  this  pro¬ 
posal  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States?  Such  objections  are  two¬ 
fold.  One  is  the  effect  of  this  action 
upon  the  prestige  and  future  of  the 
United  Nations.  No  amount  of  double 
talk  can  conceal  the  fact  that  this  action 
does  in  effect  bypass  the  United  Na¬ 
tions — that  it  is  a  unilateral  act  taken 
without  consultation  with  other  powers, 
and  in  disregard  to  our  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Many 
people  recall  that  it  was  similar  actions 
by  great  powers  which  reduced  the 
League  of  Nations  to  a  debating  society 
and  destroyed  it,  and  they  fear  that  we 
now  are  doing  the  same  to  the  UN  be¬ 
fore  it  even  has  a  chance  to  prove  itself. 

A  second  source  of  misgivings  about 
this  proposal  is  the  present  extremist 
Royalist  Government  of  Greece.  The 
American  people  have  no  objections  to 
giving  aid  to  a  free  government,  or  to  a 
people  who  are  attempting  to  maintain 
their  freedom.  I,  for  one,  am  prepared 
to  place  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  at  the  service  of  liberty  and  de¬ 
mocracy  anywhere  at  anytime.  But  be¬ 
fore  I  support  a  measure  to  help  a  for¬ 
eign  government,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  a  free  government  that  we 
are  aiding — one  which  respects  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  individual  and  the  rights  of 
minorities,  and  protects  and  promotes 
the  interests  of  the  people.  For  it  is  one 
thing  to  support  a  free  people  and  an¬ 
other  thing  to  bolster  reactionary  and 
semi-Fascist  governments  which  hold 
their  people  in  bondage.  Aid  to  democ¬ 
racy  is  logical  to  one  who  believes  in 
democracy,  but  aid  to  prop  up  tottering 
governments  which  oppress  their  people 
is  contrary  to  American  ideals. 

Before  we  take  this  step,  therefore,  we 
should  determine  beforehand  whether 
such  action  will  mean  aid  to  a  democratic 
Greece  or  a  Fascist  one.  Before  funds 
are  granted,  we  should  carefully  consider 
the  reliability  of  the  present  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
want  to  take  the  responsibility  for  its 
past  and  future  actions — whether  said 
Government  will  be  an  asset  or  a  liability 
to  world  democracy,  and  whether  it  will 
be  effective  in  checking  political  ex¬ 
tremism. 
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To  assert  that  we  aid  the  cause  of  de¬ 
mocracy  by  bolstering  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Greece  is  misleading  double- 
talk.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  Greeks 
are  not  a  free  people  today.  Their  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  semi-Fascist  in  nature — a 
monarchy  which  is  based  upon  the  dic¬ 
tatorial  control  of  armed  security  bat¬ 
talions  recruited  from  the  Fascist  col¬ 
laborators,  and  headed  up  by  the  most 
notorious  collaborator  of  all — one  Napo¬ 
leon  Zervas.  The  record  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  one  of  inefficiency,  cor¬ 
ruption,  suppression  of  individual  lib¬ 
erty,  and  a  callous  disregard  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  people. 

Let  us  examine  the  record  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Greek  Government,  and  let  the  rec¬ 
ord  speak.  We  can  begin  by  determining 
the  nature  and  record  of  the  Greek 
monarch. 

THE  GREEK  MONARCHY  * 

The  claim  is  often  made  that  the 
Greek  monarchy  is  a  democratic  insti¬ 
tution — that  it  is  -a  limited  monarchy, 
possessing  few  powers,  such  as  does  the 
British  monarchy,  and  hence  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  democratic  government.  Such 
a  claim  has  no  foundation  in  fact  and 
cannot  be  supported  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
cent  Greek  political  history. 

The  British  monarchy  has  for  the  last 
100  years  remained  out  of  British  poli¬ 
tics  and  has  become  nothing  but  a  figure¬ 
head  as  a  result  of  this  long  period  of 
nonparticipation.  This  is  not  so  of  the 
Greek  monarchy,  which  has  been  deep¬ 
ly  involved  in  politics,  and  has  always 
functioned  in  the  antidemocratic  camp. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  1917  the  Allies 
forced  the  abdication  of  King  Constan¬ 
tine,  of  Greece,  because  of  his  pro-Ger¬ 
man  sympathies — his  wife  was  a  sister 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  The  late  King 
George,  who  was  then  Prince  George, 
was  also  considered  pro-German,  and  he 
went  with  his  father  into  exile.  In  1920 
George  returned  to  Greece  when  his 
father,  Constantine,  was  recalled,  and 
succeeded  him  in  1922.  But  King  George 
lasted  only  1  year — he  was  exiled  for  cer¬ 
tain  pro-German  intrigues  which  came 
to  light,  and  because  he  was  connected 
with  an  attempted  Tightest  military  coup 
in  Greece  aimed  at  overthrowing  the 
constitutional  Government. 

In  1935  King  George  was  recalled  af¬ 
ter  a  monarchist  victory  at  the  polls.  In 
1936,  however,  the  elections  went  against 
the  monarchists  and  in  favor  of  the 
liberals.  George’s  answer  to  this  last  free 
election  in  Greece  was  the  appointment 
of  John  Metaxas  as  Premier,  who  in  turn 
abolished  Parliament,  suspended  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  ruled  by  decree  until 
George  fled  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Nazi  invasion.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  Metaxas  dictatorship  was  as 
brutal  and  as  despotic  as  the  Hitler  gov¬ 
ernment. 

KING  PAUL  SUCCEEDS 

The  present  King  of  Greece,  King 
Paul,  is  of  the  same  political  type  as  the 
late  King  George.  Their  family  name 
was  Schleswig-Holstein  Sonderburg 
Glucksburg,  and  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
Greek  blood  in  Paul’s  veins.  He  belongs 
to  one  of  those  professional  royal  fami¬ 
lies  of  Europe  who  follow  the  parasitic 
trade  of  governing  unwilling  people. 
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During  the  Metaxas  dictatorship,  Prince 
Paul  was  head  of  the  EOM,  which  was 
the  Greek  Fascist  youth  organization. 
This  organizationywas  the  Greek  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  Hitler  Youth,  complete 
with  uniforms,  salutes,  and  creeds.  The 
creed  of  the  EOM,  to  which  Greek  chil¬ 
dren  had  to  subscribe,  read  as  follows: 

We  believe  in  one  divinely  inspired  and 
God-sent  leader  and  savior  and  guide  of  tbe 
nation,  creator  of  its  present  and  future  his¬ 
tory,  father  of  the  Greek  youth  and  out¬ 
standing  fighter,  John  Metaxas. 

Now  the  leader  of  the  EOM  is  the 
head  of  the  Greek  state,  and  the  man 
whom  the  United  States  is  going  to  ap¬ 
point  to  be  the  champion  of  democracy 
in  Greece. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Greek  monarchy 
is  something  entirely  different  from  the 
politically  impotent  British  monarchy. 
The  Greek  kings  have  a  tradition  for, 
first,  being  active  in  politics;  and,  second, 
being  antidemocratic  and  profascistic. 
Maybe  our  State  Department  considers 
the  late  King  George  a  “great  demo¬ 
crat,”  but  the  facts  show  that  he  wac 
kicked  out  of  Greece  once  for  being  pro- 
German;  that  he  was  exiled  a  second 
time  for  plotting  to  overthrow  the  con¬ 
stitutional  government;  and  that  he  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Metaxas  dictatorship. 

THE  GREEK  ELECTIONS 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  present 
Greek  Government  was  chosen  in  a  free 
and  democratic  election,  and  that  it  rests 
upon  the  will  of  85  percent  of  the  Greek 
people.  The  claim  that  this  Government 
has  the  right  to  speak  for  the  Greek 
people  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  mission  which  held  that  the  election 
of  March  31,  1946,  was  an  orderly  one 
and  apparently  represented  the  fair  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  public  will.  This  report 
was  rendered  by  a  mission  of  which  few 
of  the  members  could  speak  Greek  or 
knew  much  about  Greek  affairs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  was  such  a  small  group — 
about  600  members — that  they  could  do 
nothing  more  than  sample  a  few  voting 
precincts  in  the  cities,  and  were  in  no 
position  to  make  a  fair  survey  of  the 
Greek  elections. 

Of  course,  the  elections  were  orderly. 
They  were  well  prepared  in  advance  by 
a  royalist  reign  of  terror  which  equaled 
anything  that  the  Nazis  had  to  offer. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support 
this  charge.  On  December  29,  1945,  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post  Correspondent  Er¬ 
nest  O.  Hauser  reported: 

Today,  as  a  result  of  .their  victory,  the 
right-wing  forces  are  making  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.  Conditions  reminiscent  of  early 
Nazi  Germany.  *  *  *  Armed  vigilantes 

maintain  order  in  the  villages,  and  a  pri¬ 
vate  army  of  storm  troopers,  called  Organi¬ 
zation  X,  terrorize  the  city  folk.  *  *  * 

Neither  the  Greek  Army  nor  the  police  ob¬ 
ject  to  right-wing  excesses. 

American  Correspondent  Leland  Stowe 
reported  prior  to  the  March  31,  1946, 
elections: 

If  the  Allies  want  free  elections  in  Greece, 
they  would  have  sent  the  present  Greek 
Army  and  police  forces  to  Egypt  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion  *  ♦  *  and  perhaps  send  70,000  or 

more  British  troops  along  with  them. 
*  *  *  Under  present  conditions  elections 

in  Greece  cannot  fall  to  be  anything  but  a 


farce  and  a  mockery  of  self-determination. 
The  monarchists  and  reactionaries — all  of 
those  who  never  fought  the  Germans  or  who 
collaborated  with  them — are  sure  to  win. 

Prof.  Jerzy  Neyman,  of  the  University 
of  California,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Allied  mission  observing  Greek  elec¬ 
tions,  made  the  following  statement  just 
recently: 

The  proposal  of  a  loan  to  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
Greeks  have  a  democratic  government  and 
that  it  was  put  in  power  by  a  majority  of 
the  Greek  people  in  reasonably  free  elections. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  premise  is  wrong. 
*  *  *  While  in  Greece  I  witnessed  fraud 

and  terrorism  on  the  part  of  the  Royalist 
group  surpassing  anything  I  could  imagine. 
To  whoever  chose  not  to  close  his  eyes,  it 
was  clear  that  both  the  terrorism  and  the 
fraud  were  highly  organized.  % 

OSS  TESTIMONY 

Mr.  Costa  G.  Couvaras,  a  former  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  United  States  Army  who  head¬ 
ed  an  OSS  mission  in  Greece  for  some  8 
months  behind  the  enemy  lines  during 
the  occupation  and  for  9  months  after 
liberation,  has  the  following  to  say: 

In  my  capacity  as  a  secret  agent,  I  made 
numerous  reports  to  our  military  authorities 
and  the  United  States  Government  citing 
the  terror  which  started  in  January  1945 
and  was  growing  in  strength  when  I  left 
Greece  in  July  of  that  year.  *  *  *  In 

June  Of  1945,  I  investigated  the  situation  in 
northern  Peloponesus,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
the  district  of  Epiras,  and  central  Greece,  and 
I  saw  government-condoned  terror  in  its 
rawest  form.  The  people  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  guerilla  movement  were  being 
systematically  exterminated  by  Royalist 
bands  and  former  collaborators,  and  I  would 
like  to  state  in  the  most  categorical  way,  that 
most  of  the  people  were  far  from  being  Com¬ 
munists. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Greek 
Government  prior  to  March  31,  1946,  M. 
Sophoulis,  stated  on  March  18,  1946,  that 
“the  necessary  prerequisites  for  fair  elec¬ 
tion — law  and  order — do  not  exist  in 
Greece  today."  He  charged  that  “the 
extreme  right  is  an  organized  violence 
and  terrorism,  supported  by  the  toler¬ 
ance  as  well  as  the  active  backing  of  the 
state  organs.” 

Former  Greek  Foreign  Minister  John 
Sofianopoulos,  Liberal  Party,  stated  just 
prior  to  the  election : 

Without  a  radical  change  in  the  present 
political  situation,  the  elections  which  are 
being  hastened  by  the  Government  and  the 
right,  cannot  mean  anything  but  a  falsifica¬ 
tion  and  suppression  of  the  people’s  will. 

Another  Greek  Moderate  political 
leader,  and  former  deputy  premier,  the 
late  George  Kafandaris,  stated  in  March 
1946  that  it  was  a  “mockery”  to  send 
Anglo-American  observers  to  the  elec¬ 
tions,  since  their  outcome  had  been  de¬ 
termined  in  advance  by  the  beatings  and 
murders  carried  out  by  the  Royalists. 

MINISTERS  PROTEST 

I  might  also  point  out  that  11  of  35 
ministers  in  the  Sofoulis  government  re¬ 
signed  just  prior  to  the  March  1846  elec¬ 
tions  in  protest  against  holding  the  elec¬ 
tions  on  March  31,  asserting  that  elec¬ 
tions  at  that  time  would  be  a  farce  and  a 
mockery.  These  11  ministers  were: 
Kafandaris,  Deputy  Premier;  Mercouris, 
Minister  of  Public  Works;  Novas,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Education;  Mylonas,  Minister  of 
Finance;  Evripais,  Minister  of  Air;  Bour- 


daras.  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs; 
Kartalis, '  Minister  of  Supply;  Pappas, 
Under-Secretary  of  Supply;  Georgakis, 
Governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands;  Pet- 
mezas,  Minister  of  Information;  Sofiano¬ 
poulos,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  addition  three  other  ministers  as 
well  as  the  premier  protested  the  holding 
of  elections,  but  Winston  Churchill  and 
General  Scobia  insisted  that  the  elections 
should  be  held,  and  so  they  were  held. 

The  statistics  found  in  the  report  of 
the  allied  mission  to  observe  the  Greek 
election  are  most  interesting.  The  Greek 
Government  announced  that  there  were 
2,211,000  Greeks  who  registered  and  eli¬ 
gible  to  vote;  the  allied  mission  stated 
that  there  were  only  1,950,000  Greeks 
eligible  to  register  and  that  only  1,850,- 
000  were  validly  registered.  In  other 
words,  the  statistics  of  the  allied  mis¬ 
sion  reveal  that  the  election  lists  were 
padded  by  361,000  names.  The  allied 
mission  admitted  that  only  71  percent 
of  those  registered  were  validly  reg¬ 
istered. 

Prof.  Jerzy  Neyman,  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  who  was  with  the  allied  observ¬ 
ers,  states: 

In  one  village  I  personally  found  that  30 
voters  out  of  a  sample  of  38  were  fake. 
*  *  *  On  the  upper  level  it  was  estab¬ 

lished  that  the  number  of  registered  voters — 
only  males — exceeded  the  number  of  living 
Greek  males  by  50  percent. 

The  allied  observers  estimated  that 
the  number  who  voted  equaled  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  validly  registered,  and  that 
40  percent  abstained.  But  this  estimate 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  only  the 
validly-registered  voted,  that  the  pad¬ 
ded  naihes  were  not  voted,  and  that  no 
plural  voting  took  plaee.  We  must  re¬ 
member,  however,  that  voting  booths 
were  controlled  by  the  rightist  elements, 
and  that  no  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  plural  voting.  The  allied  mis¬ 
sion  recommended  that  voters’  hands 
be  stained  with  indelible  ink  to  prevent 
plural  Toting.  It  is  logical,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  the  padded  names  were 
voted,  that  plural  voting  did  take  place, 
and  that  these  fraudulent  votes  were 
cast  for  the  Royalist  condidates.  If  this 
was  true,  then  the  number  of  validly 
registered  votes  cast  was  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  total,  and  the  number  of 
abstentions  was  over  50  percent. 

THOUSANDS  IN  PRISON 

Let  me  remind  you  also  that  when  this 
election  took  place  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  admitted  that  some  16,000  people 
were  in  prison,  and  approximately  150,000 
people  were  hiding  in  the  mountains. 
Furthermore,  only  the  Monarchist-Fas¬ 
cist  Parties  and  the  Sophoulis  Liberals 
voted — the  leftist  and  center  parties  boy¬ 
cotted  the  election.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  only  the  leftists  boycotted  the  elec¬ 
tion.  But  the  record  reveals  the  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  besides  the  EAM,  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  boycotted  by  the  left  Liberals, 
the  left  Democratic  Party  led  by  Ex-For¬ 
eign  Minister  John  Sofianopoulos,  the 
Progressive  Party  led  by  former  Deputy 
Premier  Kafandaris,  and  the  Republican 
Associations  led  by  Gen.  Alexander  Oth- 
onaios. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  so-called  85- 
percent  plurality  upon  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  Greek  Government  rests  was  obtained 
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in  an  election  which  was  preceded  by 
a  Royalist  reign  of  terror  lasting  over  a 
period  of  many^months,  where  the  regis¬ 
tration  lists  were  padded  by  29  percent, 
where  only  the  rightist  parties,  and  one 
moderate  party  participated,  and  in 
which  the  total  vote  cast  ^represented 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  validly  regis¬ 
tered  voters.  On  the  basis  of  such  an 
election,  I  fail  to  see  how  anyone  can 
claim  that  this  was  a  free  election,  and 
that  the  present  Greek  Government  rests 
on  the  will  of  the  Greek  people. 

SECURITY  BATTALIONS 

No  discussion  of  the  present  Greek 
Government  is  complete  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  Security  Battalions  which 
are  the  most  important  props  to  Royalist 
authority  in  Greece.  Just  what  are  the 
origins  of  the  Security  Battalions?  They 
were  originally  established  under  the  old 
Metaxis  dictatorship  for  maintaining  the 
Government  and  for  hounding  and  exil¬ 
ing  democratic  citizens  and  statesmen. 
This  instrument  of  oppression  was  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  occupation  by  the  Nazis 
and  the  Greek  Quislings.  After  the  lib¬ 
eration  the  Greek  Government  found  that 
the  British  Army  and  the  Royal  Moun¬ 
tain  Brigade,  organized  in  Egypt  from 
ardent  Royalist  sympathizers,  were  un¬ 
able  to  put  down  the  people  and  restore 
royal  authority.  .  So  the  members  of  the 
Security  Battalions,  who  were  then  in 
prison  awaiting  trial  as  collaborators, 
were  incorporated  into  the  army.  In 
May  5, 1946,  the  Security  Battalions  were 
formally  reconstituted. 

Prior  to  the  election  of  March  1946, 
Premier  Sophoulis  admitted  that  former 
collaborators  and  Greek  Fascists  had 
control  of  four-fifths  of  the  police  ap¬ 
paratus  of  the  Greek  Government. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  just  -who  is 
the  leader  of  the  security  battalions  in 
Greece  today.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it 
is  the  present  Greek  Minister  of  Public 
Security,  Gen.  Napolean  Zervas,  a 
notorious  Greek  quisling  who  collab¬ 
orated  .with  the  Germans  throughout  a 
greater  part  of  the  occupation.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  translation  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  military  report  from  the  German 
Twenty-second  Mountain  Army  Corps, 
which  had  its  headquarters  in  north¬ 
western  Greece,  which  proves  that  Na¬ 
polean  Zervas  was  a  collaborator  with 
the  Nazis  and  a  traitor  to  the  Greek  Na¬ 
tion.  This  copy  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
Costa  G.  Couvaras,  who  is  a  former  officer 
in  the  United  States  Army  and  chief  of 
an  OSS  secret  mission  to  Greece.  Yet, 
this  Zervas  is  the  head  of  the  entire 
police  system  in  Greece  today.  I  might 
mention  also  that  the  present  head  of 
the  Athens  police  force  is  a  Mr.  Evert, 
who  held  the  same  job  during  the  Nazi 
occupation. 

Thus  the  make-up  of  the  present 
Greek  Government  is  a  Fascist  King,  a 
parliament  chosen  in  an  undemocratic 
election,  and  a  security  police  force  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  collabo¬ 
rators  and  Fascists  and  headed  up  by  the 
arch-collaborator,  Napolean  Zervas. 

RECORD  OF  THE  GREEK  GOVERNMENT 

One  can  hardly  expect  the  present 
Government  of  Greece  to  adopt  enlight¬ 
ened  policies.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the 
great  English  political  philosopher  of  the 


nineteenth  century,  once  set  forth  the 
proposition  that  the  degree  to  which  a 
government  will  promote  the  general 
welfare  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
percentage  of  the  people  who  have  had  a 
voice  in  choosing  the  officials  of  said  gov¬ 
ernment.  If  the  Mill  hypothesis  is 
valid,  then  one  would  expect  the  present 
Greek  Government,  resting  not  on  the 
consent  of  the  people  but  based  upon  a 
small  clique  of  reactionaries  and  vested 
interests,  to  adopt  policies  which  favor 
only  the  royalist  minority  and  the  vested 
interests. 

Since  the  liberation  of  Greece,  over 
$850,000,000  in  money  and  goods  have 
been  poured  into  Greece,  furnished  by 
UNRRA,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  Yet  the  economic  situation  in 
Greece  is  getting  steadily  worse.  The 
chief  reason  why  this  condition  exists 
is  the  inefficiency  and  corruption  of  the 
present  Greek  Government  which  has 
shown  an  unwillingness  and  inability  to 
adopt  sound  economic  policies. 

For  example,  the  Government  refused 
to  make  any  effort  to  control  inflation. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organi¬ 
zation,  the  general  price  level  in  Greece 
has  increased  by  145  times  between  1939 
and  1946.  In  1939  cotton  sold  for  24 
drachmas  per  unit — the  1946  price  was 
1,500  drachmas.  The  1939  price  for 
wheat  was  10  drachmas  per  unit — in  1946 
wheat  sold  for  1,300  drachmas.  The  ex¬ 
change  value  of  the  drachma  has  fallen 
to.  but  a  fraction  of  its  prewar  level.  In 
1939  the  exchange  rate  of  the  drachma 
to  the  dollar  was  120;  in  1946  it  was 
5,000,  or  41.7  times  greater.  - 

One  result  of  this  inflation  has  been 
the  steady  impoverishment  of  the  people, 
especially  the  peasants  who  make  up 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Greek  popula¬ 
tion.  Another  result  has  been  the  en¬ 
richment  of  the  speculators  and  black 
marketeers  who  took  advantage  of  this 
inflation  to  amass  fortunes. 

LUXURIES  IMPORTED 

The  Greek  Government  has  refused  to 
control  the  export  and  import  of  goods, 
with  the  result  being  that  funds  made 
available  through  British  and  American 
credits  have  been  used  for  the  purchase 
of  luxury  goods  and  not  for  necessities. 
Big  cars,  silks,  perfumes,  and  other  lux¬ 
ury  items  have  been  imported  at  the 
very  time  that  food  and  clothing  were 
needed  by  the  population.  Between 
February  and  December  1946  some  $38,- 
000,000  in  luxury  items  were  brought  into 
Greece,  yet  during  the  same  period  only 
$4,000,000  worth  of  industrial  machinery 
were  imported. 

The  Royalist  Government  has  been  un¬ 
willing  to  make  any  effort  to  control  the 
flow  of  gold  and  currency  out  of  the 
country.  American  bankers  estimate 
that  over  $50,000,000  in  private  Greek 
assets  are  deposited  in  American  banks 
today,  and  that  an  additional  $150,000,- 
000  of  Greek  private  assets  are  deposited 
in  British  banks.  Furthermore,  another 
$150,000,000  is  owed  by  British  insur¬ 
ance  companies  to  Greek  shipowners, 
and  these  credits  are  also  deposited  in 
British  banks.  In  other  words,  there  are 
some  $350,000,000  in  private  Greek  as¬ 
sets  in  British  and  American  banks  at 


the  very  time  that  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  is  asking  for  $250,000,000  from  the 
United  States.  Much  of  these  funds 
have  been  shipped  from  Greece  since 
the  liberation — this  could  never  have 
happened  had  the  government  made 
some  effort  to  control  the  exportation 
of  currency  and  gold. 

TAX  STRUCTURE  INEQUITABLE 

The  Royalist  Government  has  main¬ 
tained  a  most  unjust  and  inequitable 
tax  structure.  In  the  recent  report  of 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Organization,  the  Greek  tax  struc¬ 
ture  was  described  as  follows: 

Present  Greek  taxes  fall  heavily  on  the 
poor  people  and  far  less  heavily,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  income,  on  the  ■well  to  do. 
Most  local  revenues  come  from  commodity 
taxes.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  total  tax  reve¬ 
nues  thus  come  from  taxes  which  either 
reduce  incomes  to  producers  (especially 
farmers) ,  or  raise  costs  to  consumers  (mostly 
farmers  and  city  workers).  Less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  taxes  is  of  the  type  which  bears 
primarily  on  well-to-do  persons  receiving 
large  incomes.  The  tax  structure  is  respon-* 
sible,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  present  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
and  income  in  Greece,  far  less  equal  than 
that  in  more  industrialized  countries.  In 
every  part  of  the  country  the  great  majority 
of  farmers  are  poverty  stricken  and  destitute. 
City  factory  workers  or  public  employees  are 
not  in  much  better  shape.  Yet  it  is  on  these 
two  classes,  farmers  and  low-income  workers, 
that  present  taxes  fall  most  heavily.  At  the 
same  time  that  this  widespread  povery  ex¬ 
ists  the  stores  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  goods 
at  high  prices  and  the  restaurants  are 
thronged  with  well-dressed  people,  enjoying 
the  good  food  and  wine,  who  live  very  com¬ 
fortably  despite  the  poverty  all  around  them. 
Yet  the  tax  burden  falls  on  them  far  less 
heavily  in  proportion  to  their  incomes  than 
it  does  on  the  lew-income  farmers  and 
workers. 

In  other  words,  the  Greek  Government 
has  refused  to  evolve  a  sound  tax  struc¬ 
ture  because  it  would  embarrass  the 
wealthy  crowd  of  aristocrats  and  profit¬ 
eers  whose  interests  this  Government' 
is  interested  in  promoting.  Everything 
that  this  Government  has  done  regard¬ 
ing  policy  has  been  designed  to  promote 
the  interests  and  enrich  the  vested  in¬ 
terests  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
Inflation  was  allowed  to  take  place  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  black  marketeers 
and  war  profiteers;  no  controls  over  im¬ 
ports  were  instituted  to  prevent  these 
same  profiteers  and  wealthy  groups  from 
importing  luxury  items  while  the  people 
starved;  no  control  over  gold  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  prevent  hoarding  and  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  gold  out  of  the  country  to  be 
deposited  in  foreign  banks  in  the  name 
of  wealthy  Greeks;  few  taxes  were 
levied  against  the  great  incomes,  while 
the  incomes  of  the  people  were  taxed 
heavily.  This  is  the  record  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Greek  Government.  This  Govern¬ 
ment  is  one  which  places  special  priv¬ 
ilege  over  human  rights — the  rights  of 
the  aristocracy  over  the  rights  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  Government  of  special 
privilege  which  functions  in  the  interests 
of  special  privilege. 

IS  THIS  DEMOCRACY? 

It  is  this  fascistic,  undemocratic,  cor¬ 
rupt  and  venal  government  fhat  the 
United  States  is  selecting  to  carry  the 
banner  of  democracy  in  the  Balkans. 
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If  it  is  so  democratic,  why  are  some 
16,000  men  and  women  in  concentration 
camps?  If  it  has  the  support  of  the 
Greek  people,  why  is  it  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  collapse  before  13,000  guer¬ 
rillas?  After  all,  it  has  a  trained  army 
of  120,000  plus  10,000  British  troops  and 
still  it  must  have  the  support  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  itself.  Either 
one  or  another  of  the  following  prop¬ 
ositions  must  be  true:  Either  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  no  danger  of  collapse 
before  the  attack  of  13,000  guerrillas,  or 
it  is  so  inefficient  and  so  lacking  in  pop¬ 
ular  support  that  it  has  no  right  to  exist. 

The  unqualified  support  of  the  present 
Greek  Government  is  a  most  serious 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  bring  de¬ 
mocracy  to  Greece.  In  fact,  the  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine  has  already  brought  about 
an  intensification  of  oppression  and 
royalist  terror.  On  March  31,  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  reports  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  New  York  Times: 

The  announcement  that  the  United  States 
*  is  going  to  bail  out  Greece  •  •  *  was 

*  *  *  the  signal  for  a  new  campaign  of 

repression  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

♦  *  *  Arrests  of  citizens  were  made  be¬ 

tween  midnight  and  5  o’clock  a.  m.  and  with¬ 
in  24  hours  those  seized  were  deported  to  a 
lonely  island  without  a  public  trial. 

In  one  3-day  period  after  the  United 
States  said  it  would  assume  political  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  Greek  Government  arrested 
600  persons  in  Athens,  mostly  professional — • 
doctors,  lawyers,  etc.— and  sent  them  away, 
frankly  declaring  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  need  to  exercise  restraint  *  *  *  the 

rightists  and  extremists,  encouraged  by  the 
President’s  speech,  now  trumpet  that  the 
center  is  almost  as  traitorous  as  the  left  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  make  humble  obeisance  to 
the  Government. 

My  position  is  similar  to  that  taken  by 
the  scholarly  Frederick  Schuman,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science  at  Williams 
College  and  America’s  leading  authority 
on  world  politics.  Recently  the  United 
States  News  asked  Professor  Schuman 
this  question:  “Should  the  United  States 
help  to  rehabilitate  weak  nations  in 
Europe  as  a  means  of  stopping  growth  of 
communism?”  Professor  Schuman’s  an¬ 
swer  was  as  follows: 

Your  query  begs  the  question.  Everybody, 
except  Communists,  wants  to  stop  the  growth 
of  communism.  Everybody,  including  Com¬ 
munists,  wants  relief  and  rehabilitation  for 
war-stricken  nations.  But  communism  will 
be  promoted,  not  stopped,  by  proposals  to 
bolster  the  Fascist  governments  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  with  American  money  and  arms. 

Walter  Lippmann  takes  the  same  po¬ 
sition  in  his  April  8  column  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  when  he  says: 

The  case  of  Greece  illustrates  concretely 
the  basic  fallacy  of  the  Truman  doctrine  in 
its  present  uncorrected,  unqualified,  and 
unbalanced  form.  It  is  that  the  expansion 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism  can  be  checked  by  subsidizing  gov¬ 
ernments,  parties,  factions,  which  are  most 
undeniably  anti-Communist.  A  policy  of 
this  kind  is  bound  to  fail  because  it  commits 
us  to  an  alliance  with  the  most  reactionary 
forces  in  the  world  and  alienates  the  mod¬ 
erate  and  democratic  forces. 

It  assumes  that  mankind  is  divided  into 
totalitarian  Communists  and  Jeffersonian 
Democrats.  It  is  not.  There  are  also  Nazis, 
Fascists,  feudal  lords,  war  lords.  There  are 
also  Republicans,  enlightened  conservatives. 


liberals,  progressives,  social  Democrats,  So¬ 
cialists,  Christian  Socialists,  cooperators,  la¬ 
bor  parties,  democratic  planners,  and  what 
not. 

If  we  conduct  the  Truman  policy  on  the 
principle  that  whoever  is  most  vehemently 
against  the  Soviets  is  our  friend  and  ally — 
and  in  his  heart  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat — 
we  shall  separate  ourselves  from  the  masses 
of  the  people  everywhere.  We  shall  em¬ 
brace  the  extremists-  of  the  right  as  against 
the  extremists  of  the  left,  when  it  is  our 
interest  and  our  duty  to  aline  ourselves  with 
the  middle  and  moderate  parties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  9 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Jackson], 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Jackson], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  14  min¬ 
utes. 

(Mr.  JACKSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  upon  one  thing  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  seem 
agreed.  We  are  in  accord  that  we  stand 
at  the  crossroads  of  a  great  and  momen¬ 
tous  decision  in  our  national  history,  a 
decision  which  will  undoubtedly  affect 
the  future  course  of  the  world  and  of  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  Not  since  the  days 
of  Genghis  Khan,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Attila  the  Hun,  and  Adolf  Hitler  has  the 
world  seen  such  an  aggressive,  conquer¬ 
ing,  ever-expanding  force  as  now  con¬ 
fronts  mankind  in  the  form  of  Soviet 
Russia.  This  force  combines  two  ele¬ 
ments,  that  of  military  might  and  that  of 
political  persuasion.  Together  these  two 
elements  have  amassed  a  total  of  275,000 
square  miles  during  and  since  the  war, 
and  in  this  connection  I  call  your  atten¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  map  I  have 
here.  If  there  is  any  doubt  that  this  is 
an  expansive  aggressive  force,  only  look 
at  the  map.  The  gentleman  who  said 
that  Russia  is  today  smaller  than  it  ever 
was  before  in  history  can  well  look  at 
this  map  also. 

The  red  on  the  map  indicates  those 
areas  of  the  earth’s  surface  today  under 
the  complete  domination  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  areas  in  orange  indicate 
the  areas  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  red-checkered  portions  of  the  map 
indicate  Soviet  occupation  areas.  The 
parts  in  dark  blue  indicate  the  areas  of 
the  earth  today  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  evidenced  an  aggressive  interest. 

The  world  is  rapidly  choosing  up  sides, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  rapidly  being 
divided  into  two  zones,  one  red  and  the 
other  white.  The  tentacles  of  this  ag¬ 
gression  reach  in  all  directions,  into  all 
stratas  of  society,  and  these  tentacles 
ruthlessly  sweep  aside  all  opposition, 
military  and  political.  With  an  attitude 
of  appeasement  that  would  have  shamed 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Munich,  we  have 
lent  ourselves  and  our  strength  in  aiding 
and  abetting  this  imperialistic  design. 
We  have  spoken  softly  in  a  world  in 
which  violence,  unfortunately,  seems  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  We  have  urged 
moderation  and  legal  processes,  we  have 
acceded  to  almost  every  conference  de¬ 


mand  made  by  Soviet  Russia.  We  have 
been  parties  to  the  partition  of  free  lands 
and  the  subjugation  of  free  people.  We 
have  done  all  of  these  things  for  one 
purpose,  and  for  one  purpose  alone,  and 
that  purpose  was  to  achieve  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

We  have  supported  and  entered  into 
the  United  Nations  in  almost  all  of  its 
phases.  We  have  entered  into  the  United 
Nations  realizing  that  while  it  is  not  the 
perfect  instrumentality  for  peace  it  is  the 
only  hope  the  world  has  at  the  present 
time  of  achieving  a  lasting  peace. 

Now,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  which 
definitely  falls  outside  of  the  capabilities 
and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
we  propose  to  offer  aid  and  assistance  to 
two  nations  very  direly  in  need  of  it  if 
they  are  to  withstand  the  Red  tide  of 
conquest — the  forces  of  armed  political 
and  military  aggression — the  same  forces 
indicated  in  red  on  this  map.  We  do 
not  propose  under  this  legislation  to  con¬ 
sign  Greece  and  Turkey  to  that  fate. 
Estonia,  Finland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Po¬ 
land,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Albania  are  names  on  a  tragic  roll 
call — a  roll  call  that  is  a  said  epitaph  for 
millions  upon  millions  of  men  who  died 
to  insure  the  free  determination  of  free 
peoples. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  in  light 
of  these  aggressive  facts,  it  is  proposed 
that  this  Nation  take  immediate  action 
to  stem  the  sea  of  red  and  to  grant 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  these 
two  countries.  Certainly  there  is  a  cal¬ 
culated  risk.  There  is  a  calculated  risk 
in  sitting  in  this  Chamber  under  these 
temporary  girders.  They  might  fall  at 
any  time.  There  is  a  calculated  risk  in 
crossing  the  street.  You  may  be  hit  by 
a  truck.  The  result  of  our  positive  action 
is  uncertain,  but  should  we  fail  to  take 
such  action,  I  say  there  is  nothing  uncer¬ 
tain  about  the  future  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  The  evidence  of  things  to 
come  is  here  before  your  eyes. 

Mr.  Wallace,  the  vociferous  tourist; 
the  Daily  Worker;  and  the  domestic 
Communists  are  all  in  perfect  accord. 
“Let  us  not  do  this  thing,”  they  say.  “Let 
us  rjot  offer  an  affront  to  one  of  our  great 
allies.”  The  affront  offered  free  men  is 
here  on  this  map.  The  affront  is  to  every 
one  who  holds  liberty  and  freedom  and 
human  dignity  to  be  a  part  of  his  birth¬ 
right. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  an  impe¬ 
rialistic  program.  What  are  the  facts 
to  indicate  that  this  is  imperialistic? 
If  there  is  one  nation  in  the  world  today 
that  has  no  recent  record  of  imperialism, 
it  is  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
voted  fifty  and  one  half  billion  dollars 
toward  the  winning  of  the  war.  We 
received  seven  and  one  half  billion  of 
it  back.  Certainly,  that  is  a  strange 
pattern  for  imperialism.  We  have 
demanded  no  special  trade  or  economic 
concessions  as  the  result  of  our  participa¬ 
tion  in  that  victorious  war.  That,  too, 
is  hardly  in  the  imperialistic  pattern. 
We  voluntarily  and  without  strings 
granted  independence  to  one  of  the 
richest  holdings  ever  possessed  by  a 
major  power,  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Not  only  that,  but  we'  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  stabilize  the  Philippine 
economy  and  help  that  nation  back  to  a 
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sound  condition.  Further  than  that,  we 
have  asked  other  lands  to  dissolve  their 
colonial  systems  and  give  independence 
to  the  subjects  of  such  lands.  We  have 
given  up  our  extraterritoriality  rights  in 
China  and  elsewhere.  Imperialism!  Oh, 
no,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  activity  in  world 
affairs  does  not  bear  out  the  contention 
that  we  have  been  imperialistic. 

And,  most  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
were  imperialistic,  we  would  have  no 
necessity  for  the  use  of  soft  phrases  and 
diplomatic  double  talk.  We  hold  in  our 
hands  an  ace  that  we  have  been  playing 
as  a  deuce  for  months.  No  nation  in 
possesison  of  the  secret  of  atomic  energy 
need  tread  lightly  or  speak  softly  in  the 
pursuit  of  imperialism.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  chosen  to  pursue  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  in  a  legal  constitutional  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  manner.  But,  while  we  have 
temporized  and  while  we  have  supported 
the  United  Nations  in  a  seemingly  im¬ 
possible  situation,  the  tide  of  armed  ag¬ 
gression  has  rolled  on  engulfing  every¬ 
thing  that  has- stood  in  its  way. 

What  of  the  United  Nations?  Much 
has  been  said  of  bypassing  this  great  or¬ 
ganization.  I  can  only  draw  this  par¬ 
allel.  If  it  is  bypassing  any  one  to  dash 
into  the  surf  to  rescue  a  drowning  man, 
while  another  prospective  rescuer  lies 
bound  hand  and  foot  on  the  beach.  Then 
we  have  bypassed  a  bound  and  gagged 
United  Nations.  So  long  as  the  veto  power 
is  exercised  in  the  Security  Council  the 
UN  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  we  can 
have  no  hope  of  success  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  trying  to  rehabilitate 
these  nations  to  useful  membership  in 
the  family  of  nations  through  the  United 
Nations  as  it  is  now  constituted. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Blatnik]  has  said  that  we  should  put 
the  spotlight  on  aggressors  and  on  ag¬ 
gression  through  the  United  Nations.  I 
agree  with  him.  There  is  at  the  present 
time,  and  has  been  for  several  months, 
a  mission  in  northern  Greece  investi¬ 
gating  the  incidents  along  the  Grecian 
frontiers  facing  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Bulgaria.  Checking  on  the  circum¬ 
stances,  attempting  to  get  at  the  facts  in 
the  best  spirit  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion.  What  has  happened?  Was  the 
mission  permitted  access  to  information? 
Were  they  given  the  help  and  assistance 
that  you  would  expect  to  be  granted  to  a 
great  international  organization?  No; 
they  were  not. 

This  morning’s  paper  carried  this  item 
from  Lake  Success,  N.  Y.: 

Lake  Success,  N.  Y.,  May  6. — The  United 
Nasons  Balkan  Investigating  Commission 
informed  the  Security  Council  tonight  that 
Albania  and  Yugoslavia  had  refused  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Commission’s  subsidiary 
group  which  has  been  ordered  to  watch  over 
the  troubled  Greek  border  area. 

The  Commisison  telegraphed  from  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  that  It  felt  incompetent  to  deal 
with  questions  raised  by  the  refusal  of  the 
two  countries  and,  for  that  reason,  was  ask¬ 
ing  instructions. 

Now,  if  that  is  the  sort  of  greeting  and 
cooperation  that  is  to  be  accorded  an  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  operating  under 
the  United  Nations,  how  far  do  you  think 
such  a  commission  could  get  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  either  Greece  or  Turkey? 


The  committee  which  has  had  this 
legislation  under  study  has  heard  almost 
everything  that  can  be  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  No  amendments  that  will  be  of¬ 
fered  from  the  floor  will  be  anything  new 
to  the  members  of  the  committee.  Each 
amendment  has  been  discussed  pro  and 
con.  We  have  heard  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  words  of  testimony.  We  have 
listened  to  scores  of  witnesses,  represent¬ 
ing  both  the  extreme  right  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  and  all  way  points  in  between. 

I  intend  to  support  this  legislation,  and 
I  intend  to  support  it  without  amend¬ 
ments,  because  I  think  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  this  Nation  is  speaking 
with  a  voice  of  authority,  with  a  voice 
of  principle,  and  with  a  voice  in  defense 
of  certain  basic  rights  of  man. 

Turkey?  Much  has  been  said  about 
oil,  and  it  might  be  well  to  admit  that  oil 
is  a  dirty  period  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
unsatisfactory  sentence.  But  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  fact  remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
no  one  has  yet  found  a  substitute  for  .oil. 
Not  only  our  wartime  economy  but  our 
peacetime  economy  operates  on  oil.  Un¬ 
til  such  time  as  a  substitute  has  been 
developed  it  will  continue  to  operate  on 
oil. 

There  are  in  the  portion  of  the  world 
under  discussion  three  great  reserves  of 
oil.  Two  of  them  are  today  under  the 
bayonets  of  the  Red  Army — the  great 
reserves  at  Ploesti  and  the  reserves  south 
of  the  Urals.  There  remains  for  world 
consumption  from  known  reserves  one 
other  great  pool — the  pool  in  the  Middle 
East. 

A  knife  has  been  mentioned  during  this 
debate — a  knife  which  at  one  time  was 
oratorically  and  dramatically  plunged 
into  the.  heart  of  the  United  Nations  by 
one  of  the  speakers,  who  stated  that  if 
this  proposal  was  passed  we  who  support 
it  would  have  accomplished  its  death. 
I  say  that  if  this  legislation  is  defeated 
those  who  defeat  it  will  have  wielded  the 
knife  and  will  not  only  cut  off  the  hope 
of  these  lands  for  rehabilitation  but  will 
also  have  severed  the  jugular  vein  upon 
which  we  must  depend  for  our  filture 
welfare  in  war  or  peace. 

National  interest,  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
not  be  a  popular  thing,  but  I  contend 
that  it  is  not  imperialistic  to  think  in 
terms  of  your  own  country  once  in  a 
while. 

A  great  American,  Patrick  Henry,  once 
said,  “Gentlemen  may  cry  ‘peace,  peace,’ 
but  there  is  no  peace.’’  I  might  add  that 
where  a  situation  like  this  exists  there  is 
an  ideological  warfare  going  on.  It  is 
going  on  from  day  to  day.  Unless  it  is 
stopped,  it  will  engulf  the  Middle  East, 
Asia,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and 
Africa,  and  then  heaven  help  the  United 
Nations.  When  two  powers  glare  across 
a  conference  table  at  each  other,  Russia 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States 
on  the  other,  you  will  indeed  have 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  United 
Nations.  You  will  never  sound  that 
knell  by  saving  free  peoples  to  useful 
membership. 

I  think  that  passage  of  this  legislation 
is  essential  if  the  United  Nations  Organ¬ 
ization  is  going  to  become  a  great  moral 
force  in  this  world  of  ours,  and  I  am 
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equally  certain  that  the  quickest  way  to 
write  finis  to  our  civilization  as  we 
know  it  is  to  fail  to  face  up  to  the  facts  in 
this  world  of  ours  as  they  exist  today. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Evidently  the  gentle¬ 
man  feels  that  the  $400,000,000  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  purpose  of  stopping  Russia. 
Assume  that  it  does  not,  then  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  prepared  to  go  ta  war  to  stop 
communism,  or  are  we  just  bluffing  with 
the  $400,000,000? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  I  do  not 
consider  it  a  bluff  at  all.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  very  serious  and  very 
hopeful  about  our  chances  with  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  cannot  guarantee  success  of 
the  undertaking,  but  I  am  most  hopeful 
that  a  show  of  honest  determination  at 
this  time,  proving  that  we  mean  what  we 
say,  will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  BREHM.  I  am  also  hopeful,  but 
I  have  never  believed  in  bluffing  and  I  am 
also  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Stalin  does  not 
bluff  easily. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Mathews], 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
easiest  way  for  any  Member  of  this 
House  is  to  vote  “yes”  on  H.  R.  2616. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  President  and 
supported  by  the  Secretary  of  State..  It 
is  supposed  to  stop  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism  throughout  the  world  and  pre¬ 
serve  democratic  institutions  every¬ 
where.  It  pretends  to  demonstrate  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  wise  and  acceptable  world  lead¬ 
ership. 

And  it  is  opposed  by  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Communists,  and  Communist-front  or¬ 
ganizations.  Anyone  who  vot,es  against 
it  will  be  called  an  isolationist  and  a  pro- 
Communist. 

Politically  and  ideologically,  H.  R. 
2616  looks  like  a  natural. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  am  against  it. 
But  for  exactly  opposite  reasons  than 
Mr.  Wallace  and  the  Communist  sym¬ 
pathizers. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  want 
to  extend  reasonable  help  to  the  needy 
of  the  world.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us,  H.  R.  2616,  is  not  just  some¬ 
thing  to  further  assist  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  gallant  Greece.  It  is  designed  to 
put  in  motion  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
the  President’s  speech  of  March  12,  1947, 
before  a  joint  session  of  Congress. 

Among  other  things,  the  President  said 
in  that  speech: 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  world  today  necessitates  my  ap¬ 
pearance  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  foreign  policy  and  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  of  this  country  are  involved. 

One  aspect  of  the  present  situation  which 
I  wish  to  present  to  you  at  this  time  for  your 
consideration  and  decision  concerns  Greece 
and  Turkey.  *  *  * 

The  United  States  must  supply  that  as¬ 
sistance.  We  have  already  extended  to 
Greece  certain  types  of  relief  and  economic 
aid,  but  these  are  inadequate^ 

There  is  no  other  country  to  which  demo¬ 
cratic  Greece  can  turn.  *  *  * 
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The  British  Government,  which  has  been 
helping  Greece,  can  give  no  further  financial 
or  economic  aid  after  March  31.  *  *  * 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  broad  implications 
Involved  if  the  United  States  extends  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  these  implications  with  you  at  this 
time.  *  *  * 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way. 

I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primarily 
through  economic  and  financial  aid  which  is 
essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly 
political  processes.  *  *  * 

If  further  funds,  or  further  authority, 
should  be  needed  for  purposes  indicated  in 
this  message,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring 
the  situation  before  the  Congress.  *  *  * 

This  is  a  serious  course  upon  which  we 
embark. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  asked: 
Do  we  not  have  something  called  a  bi¬ 
partisan  foreign  policy  and  should  not 
every  Republican  follow  the  President? 
Follow  him  where? 

When  he  says  we  must — cannot  afford 
not  to — spend  untold  billions  of  the 
American  taxpayers’  money  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  named  and  unnamed  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments,  or  when  he  says  we  cannot 
afford  to  extend  our  program  for  our 
own  veterans  any  further? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  and  cannot  be 
a  part  of  any  such  shameful  sham  as 
that. 

Follow  the  President  where? 

When,  on  March  12,  he  said  we  must 
spend  unlimited  billions  to  stop  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  communism  all  over  Europe  and 
Asia,  or  when  he  said  it  was  a  mere 
bugaboo  in  America? 

When,  on  March  12,  he  announced  this 
policy,  or  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
representatives  of  his  State  Department 
were  urging  us  to  provide  in  addition  to 
$16,000,000,000  already  spent,  still  more 
vital  materials  to  Russia? 

When,  on  March  12,  he  branded  the 
spread  of  communism  throughout  the 
world  as  a  serious  threat  to  us,  or  when, 
2  weeks  later,  for  the  first  time,  he  de¬ 
cided  he  ought  to  clean  out  the  Com¬ 
munists  from  his  own  administrative  de¬ 
partments? 

When,  on  March  12,  he  announced  this 
policy,  or  when,  from  the  end  of  the  war 
down  to  that  time  and  since,  we  have 
appeased  and.  given  to  Russia  almost 
everything  she  wanted,  and  furnished 
her  with  $11,000,000,000  of  lend-lease 
during  the  war  and  almost  half  again  as 
much  since,  to  strengthen  her  for  the 
advancement  of  the  very  things  he  now 
says  we  must  give  billions  more  to  other 
nations  to  stop? 

When,  on  March  12,  he  advocated  un¬ 
limited  spending  in  such  amounts,  in 
such  places,  and  in  such  manner  as  he 
might  determine,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  its  effect  upon  our  own  econ¬ 
omy,  or  when,  on  April  21,  he  said,  “But 
we  can  provide  the  necessary  assistance 
only  if  we  ourselves  remain  prosperous?” 

When  he  says  we  should  not  reduce 
taxes,  but  should  pay  off  the  public  debt, 
or  when  he  says  we  should  add  to  that 
public  debt  a  billion  dollars  for  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Korea  and  unknown  billions 


in  the  future  for  unnamed  other  foreign 
nations? 

When  he  says  that,  to  save  our  econ¬ 
omy,  we  must  reduce  prices,  or  when  he 
advocates  more  and  more  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures,  more  pay  raises,  and  more 
shortages  of  needed  materials  here  by 
shipping  greater  and  greater  quantities 
abroad? 

When  he  advocates  our  wholehearted 
.support  of  the  United  Nations  or  when, 
on  March  12,  he  regards  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  as  not  only  incapable  of  acting  in 
what  he  calls  the  present  crisis  but  as 
not  important  enough  even  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  matter? 

When  he  says,  on  March  12,  that  no 
other  nation  is  willing  and  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  support  for  a  demo¬ 
cratic  Greek  Government,  that  the 
United  Nations  and  its  related  organiza¬ 
tions  are  not  in  a  position  to  extend  help 
of  the  kind  required  and  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  and  con¬ 
tinue  his  plan  as  a  long-term  policy  for 
our  own  national  security,  or  when,  a  few 
weeks  later,  his  appointed  representative 
to  the  United  Nations  tells  that  organi¬ 
zation  that  if  it  does  not  like  what  we  are 
doing  we  will  abandon  this  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  policy  upon  the  mere  request  of  that 
organization? 

When  his  various  Secretaries  of  State 
criticize  Russia  for  not  cooperating  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  Nations,  or  when 
he  announces  on  March  12  that  our  own 
Nation  declares  its  right  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently  of  that  organization  whenever 
we  deem  the  organization  is  incapable  of 
taking  the  kind  of  action  we  want? 

When  he  says  that  we  must  protect  the 
right  of  all  nations  to  choose  the  form 
of  government  the  people  desire,  or  when 
he  says  that  we  must  spend  our  money 
to  compel,  induce,  or  bribe  the  govern¬ 
ment  they  have  to  reject  communism  and 
subject  its  policies  to  our  domination  for 
what  we  conceive  to  be  our  security  and 
purposes? 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  might  be  able  to 
follow  the  President  if  one  could  find 
out  where  he  is  going,  and  if  one  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  the  right  direction;  but 
I  confess  my  absolute  inability  to  follow 
him  when  he  jumps  upon  his  interna¬ 
tional  horse  and  rides  off  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

Like  a  man  with  the  oars  in  a  rowboat, 
we  are  asked  just  to  pull  as  hard  as  we 
can  and  never  bother  at  any  .time  to 
turn  our  heads  to  see  in  what  direction 
we  are  going. 

The  United  States  of  America  emerged 
from  World  War  II  the  strongest  nation 
of  the  world  and  one  in  which  individual 
liberty  is  still  secure.  We  led  in  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
are  trying  to  help  rehabilitate  the  world. 
We  have  the  opportunity  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  world  leadership,  both  of 
which  are  great  and  serious. 

Because  of  this,  never  has  there  been 
a  time  when  our  foreign  policy  was  of 
greater  importance,  and  hence  never  a 
time  when  that  policy  should  be  formu¬ 
lated  so  practically,  so  wisely,  and  so 
carefully,  or  with  such  broad  vision  and 
foresight,  or  when  it  should  be  so  clearly 
limited  to  our  ability  to  carry  out  and  to 
give  at  least  reasonable  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess.  And  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  it 
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should  be  founded  aipon  the  very  prin¬ 
ciples  in  which  we  ourselves  believe  and 
through  which  we  have  attained  such 
success  and  happiness? 

So  it  is  imperative,  whatever  that 
policy  is  to  be,  that  it  be  not  hastily  con¬ 
cocted  in  an  atmosphere  of  excitement, 
fear,  haste,  and  the  breathless  psycho¬ 
logical  pressure  of  a  crisis  or  emergency, 
real  or  fancied. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  12,  1947, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
fronted  us  with  exactly  this  problem, 
with  exactly  the  same  old  plea:  That 
here  is  something  that  must  be  done  and 
done  quickly;  you  do  not  have  time  to 
consider  another  or  better  method; 
never  mind  whether  we  can  carry  it  out, 
what  it  may  cos't,  or  what  it  may  do  to 
us;  if  you  do  not  take  this  step,  all  is 
lost. 

And,  worst  of  all,  he  candidly  told  us 
it  was  to  be  the  long-term  future  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  this  new  and  revolutionary 
foreign  policy? 

I  have  carefully  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  Qn  Foreign  Affairs  on  this 
bill — Report  No.  314.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
did  not  have  such  great  respect  for  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who  prepared 
that  report,  I  would  be  inclined  to  call  it 
a  bit  naive.  As  to  the  details  and  extent 
of  this  new  policy,  its  reasonable  chance 
of  success,  its  effect  upon  our  own 
economy,  and  whether  there  are  other 
possible  courses  we  could  take,  the  report 
is  crammed  with  conclusions  but  feeble 
from  lack  of  facts.  It  assumes  that,  since 
we  must  combat  communism,  the  policy 
proposed  by  the  President  is  the  only 
way  to  do  it;  hence  anyone  who  opposes 
it-  will  be  responsible  for  the  spread  of 
communism  in  the  future.  No  doubt  it 
is  the  only  policy  the  President,  or  rather 
his  State  Department,  can  conceive.  But 
it  is  not  the  only  policy  which  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed — should  have  been  adopted  long 
ago — and  the  failure  to  follow  which  has 
produced  this  present  situation.  I  shall 
speak  of  that  near  the  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

The  committee  says  we  are  not  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations, 
because — report,  page  10: 

The  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  have 
themselves  requested  the  assistance  proposed 
in  this  bill. 

The  Governments  have  requested  it. 
Of  course.  By  why?-  And  at  what  price 
to  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  those 
countries? 

Our  State  Department  says — again 
page  10  of  the  report: 

It  is  our  primary  purpose  to  assist  the 
Greek  people,  so  that  they  may  retain  the 
opportunity  to  choose  the  form  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  their  government  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  majority.  This  also  applies 
to  Turkey.  We  do  not  conceive  it  to  be 
our  function  to  influence  the  judgment  of 
these  two  peoples  with  regard  to  their  gov¬ 
ernments.  *  *  *  whatever  we  may  do 

to  assist  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  propose 
scrupulously  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of 
those  countries  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  their  internal  as  well  as  their  external 
affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  read  a  statement  that  was  either 
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more  stupid  or  more  hypocritical,  even 
from  the  State  Department. 

Let  us  examine  it. 

To  get  the  results  we  want,  the  United 
States  of  America  must  dominate  and 
control  the  foreign  and  domestic  policies 
of  the  governments  which  are  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  our  gifts  to  every  extent  neces¬ 
sary  for  that  purpose.  The  committee 
recognizes  that.  < 

On  page  1  of  the  report  this  appears: 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  aid 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  survive  as  free  and 
independent  nations. 

This  statement  is  repeated  on  page  10. 
But  on  pages  8  and  9  appear  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements: 

The  committee  has  been  given  assurance 
that  our  Government  will  insist  that  sound 
policies  will  be  adopted  and  effectively  ad¬ 
ministered  in  such  matters  as  fiscal  methods, 
a  modern  tax  structure,  strict  husbanding 
and  control  of  the  foreign  exchange  earnings 
of  the  Greek  people,  conservation  of  remain¬ 
ing  gold  resources,  a  restriction  on  unessen¬ 
tial  imports,  and  the  expansion  of  Greece’s 
exports.  These  are  all  essential  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  stability  in  Greece.  *  *  * 

The  committee  was  assured  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  the  Greek  Government  would 
be  required  to  take  adequate  measures  to 
assure  the  maximum  use  of  its'  own  re¬ 
sources  in  the  program  of  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction,  and  the  fullest  support  of 
this  program  by  Greek  nationals. 

Who  determines  the  propriety  and 
adequacy  of  these  measures?  We  do,  of 
course.  We  must,  to  get  the  results  we 
want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  Greek 
Government,  receiving  our  aid,  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  control  the  endorsement  and 
support  of  our  program  by  the  Greek 
people,  instead  of  the  Greek  people  being 
free  to  select  whatever  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  policies  they  choose  to  follow. 

The  report  further  says  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  “recalled  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  assurance  that  had  been 
given,  that  the  purpose  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  to  enable  Greece  to  help  itself,  and 
that  in  the  administration  of  assistance 
given  under  the  bill  adequate  guaran¬ 
ties  would  be  required  of  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  assure  the  carrying  out  of 
all  steps  necessary  to  the  achievement  of 
this  purpose.” 

Now,  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  real 
object  of  this  policy  to  assist  the  Greek 
people  to  rehabilitate  themselves  and 
preserve  their  own  freedom  of  action?  It 
certainly  is  not.  It  is  to  help  a  tottering 
Greek  Government  maintain  itself  in 
power  so  that  the  Greek  people  may  be 
forced  to  follow  policies  and  take  actions 
which  must  be  whatever  we  consider 
necessary  for  our  bwn  national  security. 

And  on  page  10  appears  this  state¬ 
ment: 

Government  witnesses  testified  that  the 
greatest  care  will  be  exercised  to  avoid  any 
action  which  could  be  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
fringement  on  the  sovereignty  of  either 
country.  Greece  or  Turkey. 

Yet  the  whole  purpose  of  this  new  pol¬ 
icy  of  ours,  the  expenditure  of  our 
money,  the  presence  of  our  advisers  in 
these  two  countries,  the  guaranties  we 
have  exacted,  is  to  control  the  actions  of 
these  governments  for  what  we  deem  to 
be  our  own  interests  and  security,  which, 
I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  exactly  the 


opposite  of  maintaining  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  or  the  freedom  of 
their  peoples. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  rendering  of 
financial  aid  in  the  form  of  loans,  credits, 
grants,  or  otherwise,  to  those  countries. 
But  the  report  says — page  8: 

The  terms  upon  which  such  aid  is  fur¬ 
nished  from  time  to  time  can  best  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President  *  *  *.  It  is 

believed  it  would  not  be  wise  or  practical  to 
attempt,  in  advance,  to  specify  such  terms 
for  all  possible  contingencies  in  the  legis¬ 
lation. 

Assistance  provided  under  the  bill  for 
military  purposes,  being  essential  to  our  own 
security,  and  not  in  Itself  creating  the  where¬ 
withal  to  repay,  should  be  made  as  a  clear 
grant.  Financial  assistance  for  current 
civilian  consumption  should  also  be  a 
grant.  *  *  *  However,  financial  repay¬ 

ment  obligations  should  not  be  established  if 
there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
repayment. 

Can  there  be  any  possible  doubt  that 
absolutely  none  of  this  money  will  ever 
come  back  to  the  United  States? 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Hon. 
Lawrence  H.  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  in  his  minority  report,  points 
out  that  since  1823,  historians  say  that 
Greece  has  been  sustained  by  loans  from 
other  countries. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  1947,  the  United 
States  has  made  available  to  the  Greek 
Government  approximately  $451,500,000, 
including  UNRRA  shipments  of  which  we 
contributed  72  or  73  percent — see  report, 
page  16.  Within  the  past  week  or  so,  we 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  153  for 
$200,000,000.  The  report  says:  “Under 
the  provisions  of  this  relief  bill  Greece 
would  receive”  about  “60,000,000”  of  the 
original  350,000,000 — now  cut  to  $200,- 
000,000.  And  to  Turkey  $130,979,811. 

So  we  have  made  available  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  together  $617,479,811,  taking 
the  sum  of  $35,000,000  as  the  share  of 
Greece  under  the  reduced  foreign  relief 
resolution.  Although  that  bill  made  no 
express  provision  for  any  country  in¬ 
volved,  look  at  the  committee  report  on 
the  present  bill,  page  9: 

Under  provisions  of  the  relief  bill,  Greece 
would  receive  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000 
for  minimum  requirements. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Last  year  this 
Congress  gave  Great  Britain  $3,750,000,- 
000,  one  of  the  purposes  being  to  support 
her  empire  policy  so  that  we  would  not 
face  the  very  situation  we  are  facing  now. 

And  with  all  of  that,  this  bill  provides 
for  $400,000,000  more — and  just  until 
June  30,  1948.  After  that,  still  more. 
And  to  other  countries  still  more.  In 
contemplation  right  now  are  these  addi¬ 
tional  amounts. 

From  hearings,  section  4,  paragraph 
Cb) ,  of  the  bill  says: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $400,- 
000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

So  we  are,  as  usual,  merely  saying  that 
we  can  appropriate  in  the  future,  this 
sum  of  money,  or  are  we? 

Paragraph  (a)  of  the  same  section 
says: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  is  authorized  and  directed,  until 
such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made 
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pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
to  make  advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  $100,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  in  such  manner  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  President  shall  determine. 

If  that  is  not  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000,000  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to 
General  Marshall  in  his  own  profession, 
I  cannot  consider  him  an  outstanding 
expert  on  diplomacy,  economics,  or  po¬ 
litical  prognostication.  His  training 
has  been  to  wage  war  when  war  was 
necessary,  and  has  never  been  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy,  the  sensible  object  of 
which  today  should  be  to  prevent  war. 
Having  had  some  slight  military  experi¬ 
ence  myself,  I  know  that  no  good  soldier 
is  a  good  economist.  His  job  is  to  win 
a  war  no  matter  what  the  economic  or 
other  cost.  As  a  result,  the  economic 
waste  that  has  accompanied  wars,  par¬ 
ticularly  our  own,  has  been  appalling. 
Nor  am  I  a  believer  in  the  modern  tra¬ 
dition  that  you  can  make  anybody  an 
expert  overnight  by  either  electing  or 
appointing  him  to  a  governmental  job 
with  a  title.  Furthermore,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  not  placing  too  much  reliance 
on  the  general,  as  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration,  in  presaging  what  will  take  place 
in  the  future  if  we  do  this  thing  or  do 
not  do  that  thing,  when  he,  nor  it,  was 
able  to  predict  Pearl  Harbor  48  hours 
before  it  happened.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  place  any  blame  for  past  perform¬ 
ances,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  having 
doubts  about  future  ones. 

Lastly,  General  Marshall,  being  new 
at  this  diplomatic  game,  is  taking  the 
advice  of  those  in  his  Department  whom 
he  assumes  know  something  about  the 
business,  although  many  of  the  rest  of 
us  question  the  soundness  of  this  as¬ 
sumption  from  past  experience.  In  any 
event,  it  is  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
followed  the  course  of  events  since  the 
appointment  of  our  latest  Secretary  of 
State,  that  he  is  not  yet  running  the 
State  Department.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  running  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  ask  anybody 
to  rely  on  my  mere  statement  that  I  am 
not  really  an  isolationist.  Not  only  have 
I  advocated  adequate  national  defense 
when  the  majority  of  our  people  were 
against  it,  but  I  went  further.  I  did 
something  about  it.  After  serving  in 
World  War  I,  I  spent  several  years  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Army,  14  years  in  the 
National  Guard  and  was  mustered  into 
the  Federal  service  for  World  War  II.  I 
have  advocated  the  creation  of  a  United 
States  intelligence  service  throughout 
the  world  so  that  we  would  never  leave 
the  people  of  our  Nation  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  on  and  with  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  prepare  for  it.  I  voted  for  the 
appropriations  for  UNRRA — with  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  its  administration  which 
were  subsequently  justified.  I  not  only 
voted  for  the  foreign  relief  bill  a  few 
days  ago,  but  I  voted  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  reduce  it  from  $350,000,000  to 
$200,000,000. 

Nor  do  I  ask  anybody  to  rely  on  my 
mere  statement  that  I  am  opposed  to 
communism.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  I  have  fought  communism,  in  the 
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face  of  ridicule  and  being  called  a  Red 
baiter  and  a  witch  hunter.  I  certainly 
do  not  belong  to  the  Johnny-come-late- 
lies  who  are  suddenly  and  vociferously 
opponents  of  communism  but  who  for 
years  past  have  been  its  most  devoted 
friends  and  protectors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  merely  amused 
at  the  fright  of  some  people  at  being 
classed  with  Henry  A.  Wallace  should 
they  oppose  the  presently  proposed  policy 
of  the  President.  I  have  never  voted  one 
way  or  another  because  somebody  else, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  voted  one  way 
or  another.  I  expect  to  go  on  voting 
the  way  I  think  is  right  no  matter  who, 
for  entirely  different  reasons,  may  go  the 
same  way  at  that  particular  time.  And, 
if  it  be  any  comfort  to  those  who  are 
stricken  with  this  fear,  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  has  reached  me  that  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt  is  much  in  favor  of  the  President’s 
policy.  This  presents  either  a  dilemma 
or  an  out  for  those  who  suffer  from  this 
kind  of  fear.  Either  they  will  not  know 
which  way  to  go,  or  they  can  be  right  or 
wrong  whichever  way  they  go. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  this,  there 
still  might  be  some  little  excuse  for  vot¬ 
ing  for  this  bill,  if  there  were  no  other 
course  to  follow.  But  there  is  another 
course,  a  better  course,  a  surer  course,  a 
safer  course,  a  cheaper  course,  which  is 
now  and  always  has  been  open  to  us. 
Our  refusal  to  follow  it  has  brought 
about  the  very  conditions  we  are  now 
facing.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  a  simple  and 
effective  course.  It  is  to  say  in  polite, 
diplomatic  language  to  Russia  that  she  is 
not  playing  our  brand  of  ball,  so  she  gets 
no  more  money  and  no  more  materials 
out  of  us,  nor  out  of  anyone  else  so  far 
as  we  can  legitimately  prevent  it  until 
she  comes  across  with  a  few  concessions 
about  letting  Greece,  Turkey,  and  other 
countries  strictly  alone,  about  treaties 
to  end  the  present  state  of  technical  war 
and  a  few  other  things  in  which  we  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  interested.  The 
one  thing  Russia  needs  and  has  needed 
to  hold  communism  in  Russia  and  spread 
it  throughout^  the  world  is  economic 
strength,  and  that  strength  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  bolstered  by  the  policy  hereto¬ 
fore  followed  by  the  very  administration 
which  now  proposes  to  weaken  our  own 
economic  strength  by  the  presently  pro¬ 
posed  policy.  Russia  needs  steel,  ma¬ 
chinery,  food,  manufactured  articles, 
and  everything  we  are  in  a  position  to 
supply.  It  is  very  late,  but  perhaps 
still  not  too  late  to  adopt  my  suggestion. 
Yet  the  administration  has  not  adopted 
it,  and  shows  no  inclination  to  adopt  it. 
According  to  reliable  information,  we 
have  supplied  Russia  with  $16,000,000,- 
000— $16,000,000,000;  think  of  it— to  build 
up  her  economic  strength  to  spread  her 
vile  communism  throughout  the  world, 
and  now  frightened  of  the  progress  and 
the  danger  it  holds,  the  only  thing  we 
can  think  of  is  to  spend  more  billions  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  billions  we 
have  spent,  and  are  still  spending,  to 
build  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  start  out  on 
a  policy  of  imperialism  of  our  own  va¬ 
riety,  let  us  not  be  hypocritical  about  it. 
Let  our  people  know  what  it  is,  how  dan¬ 
gerous  it  is,  how  it  may  ruin  our  own 
economy,  and  make  us  a  fertile  field  for 


the  propagation  of  the  very  evil  germ  we 
say  we  are  going  to  exterminate  else¬ 
where. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  New  Deal  adminis¬ 
tration  has  proceeded  upon  the  theory 
that  it  can  buy  anything.  It  has  tried  to 
buy  friendship:  It  has  tried  to  buy  off 
communism  on  our  own  western  con¬ 
tinents.  The  success  has  been  negligible 
and  costly.  How  can  we  expect  to  do 
better  in  Europe  and  Asia? 

And  what  will  inevitably  follow  an 
American  policy  of  bribery  and  control 
of  other  nations?  Corruption  and  col¬ 
lapse,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

If  we  pursue  this  policy  to  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  earth  to  which  we  are  lured 
by  the  machinations  of  the  Communists 
it  will  ruin  our  own  national  economy, 
which  is  the  one  big  object  of  commu¬ 
nism,  and  will  we  not  lose  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  the  people  in  every 
country  in  which  we  have  bribed  and 
bought  control  of  the  Government?  If 
we  do  not  follow  the  policy  to  its  logical 
conclusion  it  seems  nonsensical  to  in¬ 
augurate  it,  for  when  we  abandon  it 
will  we  not  lose  prestige,  all  the  money 
we  have  sunk  in  it,  and  the  good  will  of 
those  who  liked  the  hand-outs  and  ex¬ 
pected  a  continuance  of  them? 

1  We  fed  and  fed  the  economy  of  Japan, 
only  to  build  her  up  to  try  to  strike  us 
down,  with  the  loss  of  thousands  of  good 
American  lives  and  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  our  substance.  Have  we  learned 
absolutely  nothing  from  this  experience? 
It  seems  not. 

I  have  in  mind  at  least  15  different 
reasons  why  I  must  vote  against  this 
bill.  I  will  not  take  time  to  list  them. 
If  what  I  have  said  thus  far  does  not 
justify  my  stand,  no  further  reasons  will 
do  so,  and  I  will  have  to  remain  in  error. 
But  it  will  be  honest  error. 

The  present  proposed  policy  of  the 
President  and  the  State  Department 
which  H.  R.  2616  is  designed  to  initiate, 
is  a  policy  to  “save  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  order  to  save  America.” 

Considering  conditions  existing  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  those  which  now  need 
attention  at  Ijpme  and  those  which  will 
be  created  at  home  as  a  result  of  this 
policy,  and  with  the  realization  that  we 
are  the  last  hope  of  individual  liberty,  so 
that  if  we  go,  everything  goes,  such  a 
policy  is  clearly  in  reverse. 

What  we  should  have  done  long  ago, 
what  we  should  do  now,  is  to  follow  a 
policy  to  “save  America  in  order  to  save 
the  rest  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  beginning  to 
doubt  the  moral,  if  not  constitutional, 
right  of  this  body  to  continue  the  dissi¬ 
pation  of  the  wealth  of  the  American 
people  for  purposes  which  do  not  bring 
any  direct  benefit  to  them,  but  which  are 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  foreign  peoples 
and  foreign  governments,  upon  a  nebu¬ 
lous  theory  of  some  vague  theoretical 
future,  indirect  benefit  to  the  American 
people,  or  through  a  psychology  of  fear 
that  by  not  doing  so,  they  will  suffer 
from  some  future  calamity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe-it  to  be  my 
duty  to  vote  against  this  bill,  and  I  shall 
do  so. 

(Mr.  MATHEWS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Holifield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
one  has  attempted  to  deny  that  the  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine  as  embodied  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  before  us  is  a  drastic  departure 
from  our  previous  foreign  policy  which 
had  as  one  of  its  basic  factors  noninter¬ 
vention  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations 
in  time  of  peace.  Although  I  realize- 
that  the  record  of  the  United  States  is 
not  spotless  on  nonintervention  in  times 
of  peace,  yet  in  spite  of  our  adventures 
into  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Mexico,  and  a 
few  other  ill-advised  experiments  in  im¬ 
perialism  and  dollar  diplomacy,  we  have 
at  least  given  lip  service  to  the  policy  of 
nonintervention.  We  have  also  had  as 
part  of  our  foreign  policy,  another  doc¬ 
trine  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  in  brief,  has  been 
a  two-edged  sword.  One  edge  was 
pointed  toward  “any  attempt  on  their 
part — European  nations — to-  extend 
their  system  to  any  part  of  this  hemis¬ 
phere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety.”  The  other  edge  of  the  sword 
theoretically  pointed  toward  ourselves 
and  it  is  embodied  in  these  words  from 
the  doctrine,  “In  the  wars  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  in  matters  relating  to  them¬ 
selves,  we  have  never  taken  any  part 
nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so 
to  do.”  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  to  make  the  state¬ 
ment  that  we  are  extending  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  the  borders  of  Russia  and 
its  satellites  is  fallacious  and  without 
foundation  in  historical  record.  The 
Greek-Turkish  aid  bill  is  not  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This 
point  cannot  be  denied.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  not  try  to  hide  behind  any  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
most  devastating  war  in  history,  the  del¬ 
egates  of  most  of  the  important  nations 
of  the  world  gathered  in  San  Francisco. 
For  3  months  they  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  task  of  forming  an  international 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  “saving 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war,  which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has 
brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind.” 
They  determined  to  “unite  our  strength 
to  maintain  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity.”  They  wanted  to  “insure,  by  the 
acceptance  of  principles  and  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  methods,  that  armed  force  shall 
not  be  used  save  in  the  common  inter¬ 
est.”  They  pledged  themselves  to  “em¬ 
ploy  international  machinery  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  economic  and  social  ad¬ 
vancement  of  all  peoples,”  and  they 
pledged  further  “to  take  effective  collec¬ 
tive  measures  for  the  prevention  and  re¬ 
moval  of  threats  to  the  peace  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about 
by  peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  inter¬ 
national  law,  adjustment  or  settlement 
of  international  disputes  or  situations 
which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace.”  It  was  upon  these  principles  that 
the  United  Nations  Charter  was  formed. 
It  consisted  of  19  chapters  and  contained 
111  articles  to  implement  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  development  and  insurance  of 
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these  principles.  The  common  people  of 
the  world  lifted  up  their  hearts  in  hope — 
hope  that  at  long  last,  the  dream  of  man¬ 
kind  for  peace  was  to  be  realized  In  the 
2  years  which  have  passed  since  then  the 
United  Nations  has  grown.  Corollary 
and  auxiliary  international  groups  have 
been  formed.  In  the  main,  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  lead.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  the  Russian  representatives  have 
failed  to  vote  in  harmony  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
their  lack  of  cooperation.  In  spite  of 
this  lack  of  cooperation,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  has  made  progress.  Various  inter¬ 
national  problems  have  been  settled, 
problems  which  are  just  .as  grave  and 
fraught  with  just  as  much  danger  as  the 
impending  Greek-Turkish  matter.  Seri¬ 
ous  international  situations  in  Iran,  Leb¬ 
anon,  Spain,  Syria,  and  Indonesia  arose. 
These  situations  came  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  before  the  Security  Council  at  the 
reference  of  one  or  more  of  the  member 
nations.  Until  the  present  occasion  the 
United  States  has  persistently  proclaimed 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  United  Nations  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  prime  instrumentality  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security.  Our  delegates  have  criti¬ 
cized  other  members  for  what  seemed  to 
us  a  failure  to  recognize  such  jurisdiction 
and  authority.  In  each  of  the  above- 
named  cases,  Iran,  Lebanon,  Syria,  and 
Indonesia,  and  Spain,  a  solution  was 
found  by  multilateral  action  on  the  part 
of  a  majority  of  the  Security  Council 
delegates..  We  were  proceeding  within 
the  spirit  of  collective  security  and 
within  the  framework  provided  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  for  the  solution 
of  international  threats  to  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

The  claim  has  been  made  by  our  Presi¬ 
dent  that  the  United  Nations  is  too  weak 
to  take  care  of  the  present  situation.  In 
view  of  the  previous  collective  security 
solutions  in  Iran,  Lebanon,  Syria,  and 
Indonesia,  many  of  us  consider  this 
statement  in  need  of  justification.  On 
March  12  President  Truman  enunciated 
the  Truman  doctrine.  In  my  opinion, 
this  doctrine  is  in  contradiction  to  many 
articles  within  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter.  In  my  opinion,  the  Truman  doc¬ 
trine  is  a  return  to  the  unilateral  rela¬ 
tionship  between  nations.  It  is  a  be¬ 
trayal  of  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
clearly  indicates  that  collective  security 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  depends  upon 
a  multilateral  approach  to  the  problems 
between  nations. 

The  whole  theory  of  tire  United 
Nations  is  based  upon  multilateral  solu¬ 
tions  preceded  by  full  debate  and  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council.  Such  debate  and 
discussion  to  be  held  openly  and  in  the 
pitiless  glare  of  publicity.  The  solutions 
arrived  at  must  be  openly  arrived  at,  and 
must  be  sustained  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  delegates  of  the  respective  judicial 
panels.  The  conclusions  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  must 
also  be  sustained  by  a  higher  force  than 
armaments,  be  they  as  antique  as  the 
weapons  of  Greek  guerrillas  or  as  mod¬ 
ern  as  the  atomic  bomb.  This  force  is 


the  moral  and  spiritual  force  which  is 
part  of  the  conscience  of  the  common 
people  of  the  world.  It  is  the  force  that 
framed  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It 
is  the  force  which  alone  can  sustain 
international  peace.  The  question  be¬ 
fore  us  today  is  not  a  question  of  isola¬ 
tionism;  it  is  not  a  question  of  isola- 
nism;  it  is  basically  a  question  of 
whether  we  shall  throw  the  great  moral, 
spiritual,  and  financial  strength  of  the 
United  States  behind  the  United  Nations, 
or  whether  we  shall  turn  back  again  to 
the  unilateral  and  bilateral  methods  of 
solving  international  difficulties  which 
have  twice  within  our  generation  en¬ 
gulfed  the  people  of  the  world  in  war. 
Be  not  deceived  by  the  sophistry  and  by 
the  plausible  arguments  which  have  been 
presented.  Do  not  be  scared  by  the 
spectre  of  war  which  has  been  raised  by 
those  who  seek  to  support  their  position. 
It  has  been  said  within  the  well  of  this 
House  that  this  is  a  question  which  has 
to  be  decided  between  each  Member  and 
his  God,  and  I  agree  with  that  state¬ 
ment.  I  will  probably  be  in  the  minority 
when  the  vote  is  cast  in  the  House.  But 
unless  this  bill  is  amended  to  bring  it 
within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  I  shall  vote  against  it,  and  I  will 
vote  knowing  that  I  voted  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  upon  which  rests  the  hopes  of 
the  common  people  of  the  world  for 
international  peace. 

I  consider  the  Truman  doctrine  as  an 
undeclared  declaration  of  war  if  our 
challenge  of  unilateral  intervention  on 
Russia’s  borders  is  accepted. 

I  do  not  believe  that  war  with  Russia 
is  either  justified  or  inevitable. 

If  war  mugt  come  let  it  come  through 
the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  United 
Nations.  Let  it  come  with  open  cove¬ 
nants  openly  arrived  at  in  harmony  with 
the  conscience  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Granger]. 

(Mr.  GRANGER  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  one  thing  upon  which  everyone  here 
agrees,  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
and  the  opponents.  That  is,  they  agree 
that  no  one  knows  what  this  will  entail. 
No  one  knows  where  it  will  end.  No  one 
knows  when  it  will  end.  No  one  knows 
what  it  will  cost  in  either  blood  or  money. 
We  are  asked  under  those  conditions  to 
give  a  blank  check  to  somebody  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  this  proposed  leg¬ 
islation. 

When  our  constituents  ask  us  what 
this  is  all  about,  we  might  remember  the 
old  barber-shop  quartet,  we  used  to  sing: 
“I  don’t  know  where  I’m  going  but  I’m 
on  my  way.” 

I  hope  your  minds  are  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  change  than  mine  is,  because  in 
every  part  of  my  being,  I  feel  this  is 
dangerous  and  the  wrong  step  to  take.  I 
was  a  soldier  in  the  First  World  War. 
I  was  at  Versailles  when  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  was  pleading  the  cause  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  I  came  back  home,  and  you 
well  remember  the  charge  was  made  that 
a  few  willful  men  destroyed  the  League 


of  Nations.  Are  we  to  adopt  another 
technique?  Is  another  branch  of  the 
Government  going  to  destroy  an  organ¬ 
ization,  such  as  the  United  Nations,  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  with  a  de¬ 
cent  respect  for  humanity  has  been 
praying  for  for  2,000  years?  Yes;  you 
say  we  have  got  to  be  realistic.  We  have 
used  that  old  gag  over  and  over  again. 
Are  we  willing  to  forget  everything  we 
have  been  taught  at  your  mother’s  knee. 
Your  preachers  and  priests  and  teachers 
are  trying  to  tell  you  today  that  this  is 
not  the  course  to  follow.  No.  I  do  not 
think  that  our  Government  would  inten¬ 
tionally  embark  upon  a  policy  of  im¬ 
perialism,  but  I  say  to  you  when  you  take 
this  step  there  is  no  retreat.  You  have 
got  to  make  good,  and  the  “no  imperial¬ 
ism”  you  are  talking  about  today  may 
be  the  rankest  kind  of  imperialism  to¬ 
morrow.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
announced  purpose  of  this  legislation  is, 
in  my  opinion,  although  it  is  directed  at 
an  ideology,  a  declaration  of  war.  If  any 
other  nation  would  direct  toward  us  that 
same  threat  that  we  now  make,  I  would 
be  willing  to  declare  war  on  them  to¬ 
morrow. 

Yes;  there  is  an  alternative,  and  that 
alternative  is  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization,  which  is  intended  to  deal 
with  problems  of  this  kind.  It  will  never 
be  any  stronger  than  the  United  States 
will  make  it.  Let  us  give  to  the  United 
Nations  this  difficult  problem  to  solve. 
Let  us  give  it  our  united  support,  for  it 
can  do  everything  we  can  do  under  the 
so-called  new  Truman  doctrine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Lodge]. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Lodge]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lodge]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  LODGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
philosopher  once  remarked  that  “The 
history  of  the  world  is  none  other  than 
the  progress  of  the  consciousness  of  free¬ 
dom.”  If  we  are  really  conscious  of  this 
blessing  in  our  land,  we  must  also  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  lack  of  it  elsewhere.  We 
must  be  conscious  of  it,  not  only  out  of 
a  humanitarian  regard  for  others  but 
also  as  a  matter  of  our  own  national  self- 
interest. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  most  people  that 
even  were  we  so  inclined  we  cannot  iso¬ 
late  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  need  to  rehearse  here  the 
well-established  fact  that  because  of  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  modern  science  our 
frontiers  are  virtually  contiguous  with 
the  frontiers  of  others.  It  is  desirable 
that  a  world  contracted  by  science  be 
united  by  freedom  in  order  to  preserve 
peace. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  made  of  this  measure 
and  I  should  like  to  take  up  a  few  of 
these  criticisms  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
shed  some  light  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  vital  issue. 
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First,  it  has  been  said  that  this  is  not 
a  relief  bill.  Of  course,  it  is  not  prima¬ 
rily  a  relief  bill.  It  is  a  measure  which 
is  proposed  as  a  strategical  move  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  own  national  interests,  and  to 
preserve  peace.  The  theory  behind  this 
bill  is  that  we  cannot  preserve  by  ap¬ 
peasement  those  things  which  we  recent¬ 
ly  gained  by  force  of  arms,  and  yet  in  a 
sense  this  is  a  relief  bill.  If  military  aid 
were  not  given  to  Greece,  the  relief  which 
we  propose  to  grant  could  not  reach  the 
needy  who  are  ekeing  out  a  meager  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  guerrilla-infested  mountains. 

Furthermore,  this  measure  constitutes 
relief  in  another  sense.  If  we  believe 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
then  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
things  other  than  food  and  clothing, 
which  man  needs.  If  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  has  any  meaning,  it  is  that  we 
reject  the  purely  materialistic  philos¬ 
ophy  and  base  our  lives  upon  spiritual 
values  for  which  we  are  willing  to  make 
supreme  sacrifices.  Had  Patrick  Henry 
said  “Give  me  security  or  give  me  death” 
we  should  not  know  his  name  today. 

Secondly,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  the  policy  represented  by  this 
measure  is  imperialistic  and  unfriendly 
to  Russia.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
Russians  themselves  who  reside  in  this 
country  must  realize  that  we  are  not 
imperialistic.  It  rather  surprises  me  to 
find  that  some  of  our  own  compatriots 
have  doubts  concerning  our  intentions. 
Was  it  imperialistic  when  the  British 
landed  troops  in  Greece  to  help  the 
Greeks  defend  themselves  against  the 
Nazi  invaders?  Was  it  imperialistic 
when  the  British  came  to  the  assistance 
of  Poland  and  when  they  landed  troops 
in  France?  Was  it  imperialistic  when 
we  invaded  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy, 
France,  and  finally  Germany?  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  reason  for  this  accusation 
stems  from  the  failure  to  recognize  that 
there  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between 
war  and  peace.  Wars  are  but  exten¬ 
sions  of  peacetime  conflicts — the  final 
confession  of  man’s  inability  to  solve  his 
differences  by  peaceful  means. 

Accordingly,  if  we  were  justified  in 
participating  in  the  world’s  wars,  we  are 
at  least  as  justified  in  participating  in 
the  world’s  peace-time  conflicts.  We 
must  abandon  the  idea  that  we  can  op¬ 
pose  the  disruptive  forces  now  at  large 
in  the  world  without  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  We 
must  interfere.  We  must  interfere  in 
order  to  bring  relief  and  economic  aid 
to  those  who  need  it  rather  than  those 
who  do  not  and  who  use  it  to  destroy 
principles  which  are  still  widely  cher¬ 
ished.  We  must  interfere  in  order  that 
these  nations  shall  not  be  a  constant 
drain  on  our  resources.  We  must  inter¬ 
fere  in  order  that  we  may  rehabilitate 
rather  than  pauperize  these  destitute 
human  beings.  We  must  interfere  in 
order  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  the  use  of  their  money  in  the  cause 
of  communism.  More  than  two  billion 
dollars  in  relief  and  economic  aid  have 
been  expended  since  the  war’s  end 
largely  through  UNRRA.  This  money 
did  much  to  strengthen  the  antifreedom 
forces.  It  helped  the  very  forces  to 
which  we  are  opposed.  It  assisted  Com¬ 


munist  and  terrorist  minorities  to  im¬ 
pose  their  will  on  freedom  loving 
majorities. 

I  am  relieved  that  the  administration 
has  at  last  seen  the  error  of  its  ways. 
I  am  happy  that  it  has  abandoned  a 
policy  of  appeasement. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  betrayal 
of  Poland  at  Yalta,  the  help  we  have 
furnished  to  Tito,  the  hands-off  policy 
in  China,  the  uncontrolled  expenditures 
of  millions  of  the  American  taxpayers’ 
dollars,  as  well  as  many  other  incidents 
in  the  administration’s  confused  ap¬ 
proach  to  postwar  problems  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  present  predicament. 
Had  the  administration  been  more  de¬ 
cisive  and  clear-headed  we  might  not  now 
be  confronted  with  this  grave  crisis. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  discords  and  con¬ 
fusions  of  the  past  can  provide  the  har¬ 
monies  of  the  future.  Let  us  face  'the 
actualities  as  they  are  presented  to  us 
by  our  Presideht.  We  must  do  more  than 
use  the  power  of  money.  We  have  been 
asked  to  “authorize  the  detail  of  Ameri¬ 
can  civilian  and  military  personnel  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  at  the  request  of  those 
countries  and  for  the  purpose  of  super¬ 
vising  the  use  of  such  financial  and  mate¬ 
rial  assistance  as  may  be  furnished.” 
This  means  involvement.  In  order  to 
bring  this  about,  in  order  to  shoulder 
these  responsibilities,  we  must  do  more 
than  simply  export  American  dollars  to 
relieve  human  distress.  True  charity 
means  more  than  the  writing  of  a  check. 
True  participation  means  more  than 
financial  and  economic  aid. 

Now  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
be  warmongers.  In  a  nation  of  our 
demonstrated  power,  in  a  people  of  our 
might  achievements,  a  show  of  trucu¬ 
lence  would  be  as  unfitting  as.  it  is  un¬ 
necessary.  But  I  am  full  of  wonder 
when  I  hear  people  violently  and  vocif¬ 
erously  denounce  Soviet  Russia  and  yet 
seek  to  shackle  their  own  country  in  its 
efforts  to  contain  the  spread  of  despot¬ 
ism.  I  believe  that  instead  we  should 
talk  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick.  It  is 
more  becoming  to  be  patient  and  re¬ 
strained  in  our  utterances  and  firm  and 
just  in  our  actions.  Then  we  shall  be 
calling  the  tune;  then  we  shall  cease  to 
revolve  in  the  Russian  orbit.  We  shall 
have  created  an  orbit  of  freedom  into 
which  we  can  hope  to  include  Soviet 
Russia. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  stop 
apologizing  for  our  share  in  the  recent 
war. 

We  must  renounce  the  hope  thart;  we 
can  prevent  World  War  III  by  methods 
which  failed  to  prevent  World  War  II. 
W(j  should  place  our  faith  in  the  force 
of  principle  rather  than  in  the  power 
of  appeasement.  We  must  bolster  these 
principles,  not  only  by  our  industrial  and 
military  might  but  by  a  dynamic  con¬ 
cept  of  our  own  convictions.  It  is  my 
profound  belief  that  a  peaceful  "-accom¬ 
modation  can  more  easily  be  predicated 
on  American  strength  than  on  American 
weakness. 

We  can  perhaps  indulge  the  hope  that 
self-assurance  and  firmness  now  will 
reveal  the  essential  debility  of  commu¬ 
nism.  To  quote  from  Abraham  Lincoln: 

In  our  intercourse  with  other  nations  it 
behooves  us  to  be  at  once  compromising 
and  stern.  If  international  understanding 


can  be  perpetuated  by  giving  a  little  more 
and  taking  a  little  less,  why,  then,  let  us 
give  a  little  more  and  take  a  little  less.  But 
never  must  we  do  all  the  giving.  Rather  in 
the  case  of  a  long-threatening  misunder¬ 
standing  let  us  prepare .  for  the  worst  and 
work  for  the  best.. 

We  can  work  for  the  best  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
we  can  best  prepare  for  the  worst  by 
an  abiding  sense  that  until  the  United 
Nations  has  gathered  vital  momentum 
the  choice  for  the  world  lies  between  a 
Pax  Sovietica  and  a  Pax  Americana. 
This  is  the  issue.  This  is  the  salient 
fact.  This  is  the  essential  challenge  of 
the  hour. 

Are  we  prepared  to  nullify  the  tragic 
sacrifices  so  gallantly  made  in  World 
War  II?  Are  we  now  ready  to  consign 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  ourselves  along 
with  it  to  the  ash  heap  of  a  totalitarian 
subjugation  which  differs  but  little  from 
that  which  recently  engulfed  millions  of 
lives? 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
those  who  trust  the  good  intentions  of 
other  countries  and  do  not  trust  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  their  native  land;  those  who 
cry  “war”  and  “imperialism”  when  the 
United  States  acts  to  protect  the  threat¬ 
ened  and  neither  report  nor  denounce 
certain  actions  of  foreign  powers. 

Third,  the  criticism  has  been  made 
that  we  are  incapable  of  carrying  out 
this  policy.  This  is  a  counsel  of  defeat¬ 
ism  and  despair .  which  I  reject.  We 
have  been  capable  of  winning  several 
great  wars.  Surely  we  are  capable  of 
winning  peacetime  conflicts.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  will  result  in  a  higher 
cost  of  living ;  that  it  will  bankrupt 
America.  While  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  will  happen,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
if  the  iron  curtain  were  to  be  extended 
to  high  tide  on  the  western  shoreg  of 
Europe  our  standard  of  living  would 
surely  go  down.  May  I  say  also  that  we 
were  quite  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to 
win  a  war  and  that,  therefore,  we  should 
now  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace. 

Fourth,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Greek 
Government  is  a  reactionary  monarchy 
unrepresentative  of  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Am  I  to  gather  from  this  accu¬ 
sation  that  because  Russia  has  a  totali¬ 
tarian  form  of  government  we  should 
have  refused  assistance  to  her  when  she 
became  our  ally?  We  may  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  very  difficult  position  if  we 
cling  to  such  a  standard.  It  might  also 
be  pointed  out  that  we  in  this  country 
have  not  yet  achieved  perfection  in  our 
Government.  With  respect  to  Greece,  I 
should  like  to  state  that  although  the 
Greek  Government  is  not  perfect  it  rep¬ 
resents  85  percent  of  the  Greek  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  was  chosen  in  a  fair  elec¬ 
tion  under  the  vigilance  of  an  Allied  mis¬ 
sion  of  observers. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  should  clean 
out  all  the  Communists  in  the  United 
States  before  we  take  action  outside  our 
own  country.  Are  we  to  wait  until 
utopia  has  been  achieved  in  Greece  and 
in  the  United  States  before  we  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  action  to  salvage  some  of 
those  things  for  which  the  war  was 
fought?  Will  we  have  the  chance  peace¬ 
fully  to  preserve  our  respective  systems? 
Is  it  not  more  sensible  to  take  action  in 
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order  that  we  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  evolve  toward  a  more  perfect  free¬ 
dom?  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none. 

Our  choice  in  life  is  very  rarely  be¬ 
tween  something  perfect  and  something 
imperfect;  it  is  usually  between  two  im¬ 
perfect  things.  Let  us  not  allow  the 
ideal  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  attainable. 

Fifth,  much  has  been  made  of  Amer¬ 
ican  investments  in  oil  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  question  of  oil  is  a  large  sub¬ 
ject  by  itself.  While  there  is  no  time  to 
go  into  it  in  detail,  may  I  say  that  we 
should  not  sacrifice  our  national  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  peace  of  the  world  simply 
in  order  to  deprive  certain  individuals  of 
profits  on  their  investments  in  oil.  May 
I  point  out  also  that  although  aside  from 
oil  there  are  abundantly  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

We  are  fast  becoming  a  have-not  na¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  oil,  and  we  shall  do 
well  to  look  outside  our  own  borders  in 
order  to  make  our  strategical  position 
secure.  Oil  and  profit  should  not  be 
ugly  words.  Oil  has  brought  comfort 
and  happiness  to  millions  of  people,  but 
it  would  not  have  done  so  unless  there 
had  been  profit. 

Sixth,  the  thought  has  been  advanced 
with  considerable  fervor  that  this  meas¬ 
ure  would  involve  our  fighting  on  foreign 
soil.  I  favor  this  measure  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  a  deterrent  of  war.  How¬ 
ever,  I  should  like  to  add  that  if  we  are 
to  do  any  fighting,  let  us  by  all  means  do 
it  on  foreign  soil. 

Seventh,  it  has  been  argued  that  we 
are  here  bypassing  the  United  Nations. 
On  /  the  contrary,  we  are  proposing  to 
take  action  in  defense  of  the  Charter 
which  the  United  Nations  is  incapable 
of  taking  in  time.  As  was  well  stated 
in  the  New  York  Times: 

It  will  be  poor  service  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  if  Greece  has  been  engulfed  by  a  Com¬ 
munist  tide  by  the  time  the  Committee 
makes  its  report. 

The  United  Nations  has  neither  the 
money,  the  resources,  the  military 
means,  nor  the  power  t-o  act.  I  favor 
this  bill,  also,  because  I  have  high  hopes 
for  the  United  Nations.  Amendments 
to  this  bill  have  been  accepted  by  the 
other  body  and  by  our  committee  which 
clearly  indicate  that  the  United  States 
has  no  intention  of  evading  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  consult  with  the  United  Nations. 
Mankind’s  aspirations  for  a  peaceful 
world  demand  that  the  United  Nations 
receive  encouragement  while  the  Greeks 
and  Turks  receive  our  aid. 

Aside  from  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  remains  the  relentless  fact  that 
no  constructive  alternative  has  been  put 
forward.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  sicken¬ 
ing  moment  and  I  do  not  suggest  for  a 
minute  that  we  are  faced  with  a  happy 
choice.  However,  we  cannot  find  salva¬ 
tion  or  security  by  tieing  our  hands  be¬ 
hind  our  backs.  We  cannot  promote 
peace  by  cutting  down  on  our  power. 
We  have  tried  that  before.  Ours  is  in  a 
sense  a  tragic  generation.  We  live  in  a 
happy  land  in  which  felicities  beyond 
the  dreams  of  man  abound.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  take  the  cold  plunge.  But  we 
are  now,  even  without  this  bill,  inex¬ 
tricably  involved  in  world  affairs.  Let 
us  enlarge  our  conceptions  to  the  circle 


of  our  duties.  Let  us  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge  not  only  within  but  beyond  our 
borders.  Let  us  remember  the  words  of 
Winston  Churchill  when,  shortly  after 
the  recent  war,  he  said  in  talking  to  the 
British  people: 

You  must  be  prepared  for  further  effort 
of  mind  and  body  and  further  sacrifices  to 
great  causes  if  you  are  not  to  fall  back  into 
the  rut  of  inertia,  the  confusion  of  aim,  and 
the  craven  fear  of  being  great. 

This  is  no  time  to  grow  tired.  This  is 
the  time  for  greatness. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ramey]. 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a 
group  of  the  Pharisaical,  or  the  self- 
righteous,  called  on  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
time  he  was  President,  they  said,  “Mr. 
President,  we  have  our  way;  the  Lord’s 
on  our  side.”  To  which  the  Great  Eman¬ 
cipator  replied,  “I  am  not  concerned  as 
to  that;  the  question  is,  Are  we  on  the 
Lord’s  side?” 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  be  dogmatic 
but  let  me  ask  you,  fellow  colleagues, 
“Has  this  so-called  debate  been  fair  or 
has  self-righteousness  held  the  right  of 
way  and  then  adroitly  put  the  Lord  into 
the  so-called  affirmative  message  in  be-' 
half  of  this  power  politics  proposal?”  As 
has  been  stated  just  last  week,  we  voted 
on  this  floor  and  I  was  happy  to  vote  in 
behalf  of  $200,000,000  for  relief,  a  part 
of  which  went  to  the  people — I  mean 
the  distressed  people;  not  a  ruler — in 
Greece.  We  are  willing  to  vote  for  funds 
necessary  to  assist  the  brave  and  heroic 
Greek  people  in  getting  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  but  how  can  we  support  a 
military  alinement  with  the  governments 
of  Greece  and  Turkey? 

Of  course  the  proposal  has  been  blessed 
with  counterfeit  metaphysical  clothing 
but  I  am  concerned.  Why  not  listen  to 
the  Lord  today  instead  of  allowing  our 
self-will  and  self-righteousness  to  con¬ 
trol  us  and  then  claim  he  has  blessed 
power  politics  plus  propaganda.  The 
common  people  of  no  country  want  war; 
the  common  people  of  whom  Lincoln 
said,  “God  must  have  loved  them  for  he 
made  so  many.”  Why  could  not  we  listen 
to  the  voice  of  right  instead  of  to  leader¬ 
ship  that  cries,  “Peace^  peace”  and  yet 
detours  from  the  grand  trunk  line  of 
peace  to  the  side  tracks  which  can  only 
lead  us  farther  afield  each  mile  we  travel. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
acted  on  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
far-reaching  proposals  ever  presented  to 
this  Republic.  The  Senate  vote  which 
approved  the  President’s  plan  for  ex¬ 
tending  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  marks 
the  official  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
world  politics.  There  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  any  action  can  now  be  taken 
which  will  alter  the  course  decided  upon 
by  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  Senate. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  chil¬ 
dren,  whose  lives  will  be  affected  by  the 
decision  made  this  week,  to  inform  our¬ 
selves  completely  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  traveling.  We  must  reex¬ 
amine  our  basic  aims  in  our  dealings  with 
other  nations.  We  must  recognize  the 
nature  of  the  means  which  are  to  be  used 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  desired  goal. 
We  must  anticipate  the  sacrifices  each 


and  every  American  may  be  required  to 
make  in  order  to  carry  this  new  policy  to 
its  ultimate  conclusion. 

The  first  and  fundamental  fact  to  be 
faced  is  that  we  are  now  playing  power 
politics,  and  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
game.  The  sanctimonious  statements 
made  about  our  humanitarian  concern 
for  the  Greek  people,  and  for  the  Turkish 
people,  are  window-dressing  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  those  who  would  rather  not  look 
at  the  actual  facts,  some  of  which  may 
not  be  very  pretty.  If  we  do  not  know  it, 
we  had  better  be  quick  about  finding 
out;  we  are  out  to  defeat  Russia,  by 
peaceful  means,  we  hope,  but  to  defeat 
her  whatever  the  cost. 

Why,  we  may  ask,  must  we  defeat  Rus¬ 
sia?  What  about  the  United  Nations? 
What  about  the  years  we  worked  together 
as  allies  against  the  common  enemy, 
Nazi  Germany?  What  about  the  prin¬ 
ciple  “live  and  let  live”?  What  about 
defeating  the  threat  of  communism  by 
making  democracy  and  free  enterprise 
work  successfully  at  home? 

The  answer  to  those  questions  is, 
“Do  not  be  old-fashioned.  Do  not  be 
naive.  The  United  States  and  Russia 
came  out  of  the  recent  war  the  two 
strongest  nations  in  the  world.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  we  are  now  stronger  than  Rus¬ 
sia.  But  potentially  Russia  is  consider¬ 
ably  stronger  than  we  can  hope  to  be  if 
we  do  not  expand  our  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence.”  These  are  the  reasons  given  us 
for  our  new  policy  aimed  at  defeating 
Russia.  We  are  also  told,  by  some  honest 
enthusiasts  of  the  new  policy,  “We 
should  have  had  it  out  with  the  Russians 
before  we  brought  our  boys  home  from 
Europe.” 

Let  us  agree  Russia  is  out  to  take  over 
what  she  can  of  eastern  Europe,  the  Near 
East,  and  parts  of  Asia,  either  physically 
or  ideologically. 

Let  us  agree,  we  have  no  stomach  for 
the  present  Russian  Government  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  a  free  Government,  but  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship,  which  has  used 
cruel  and  inhuman  means  to  acquire 
power  and  maintain  itself  in  power. 

Let  us  agree,  we  have  committed  our¬ 
selves  to  stand  for  free  elections  in  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world. 

But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  we  are  planning  to  solve 
the  problems  raised  by  Russia  in  the 
Christian  spirit  of  brotherly  love. 
Let  us  not  indulge  in  transparent  hypoc¬ 
risy  by  pretending  our  policy  is  based  on 
love  of  our  fellow  man  or  on  the  will  of 
God. 

Let  us  realize  that  despite  the  support 
given  the  new  Truman  doctrine  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Marshall  it  has  yet  to  be 
shown  that  anyone  has  thought  through 
the  consequences.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  present  hysterical 
fear  of  Russia  has  swept  Washington  so 
completely  that  it  has  drowned  the  voice 
of  sanity. 

Our  avowed  aim  is  to  keep  commu¬ 
nism  out  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Why? 
Is  it  because  we  feel  communism  would 
be  a  bad  thing  for  the  Greeks  or  for  the 
Turks?  Examine  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  Turkey  now  boasts.  Exam¬ 
ine  the  nature  of  the  present  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment.  You  begin  to  understand  why 
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there  are  Greek  Communists.  You  be¬ 
gin  to  see  that  the  present  Government 
of  Turkey  has  a  great  deal  in  common 
with  the  present  Government  of  Russia. 

No;  Greece  and  Turkey  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  off  as  pawns  in  the  new  game  of 
power  politics  and  national  self-interest. 

Congressional  representatives  who 
have  just  returned  from  the  Middle  East 
admit  the  truth  quite  frankly.  This  is 
a  direct  move  to  keep  Russia  from  gain¬ 
ing  access  to  the  Mediterranean. 

This  is  a  power  struggle  to  keep  Russia 
from  getting  into  a  position  from  which 
she  might  challenge  the  monopoly  held 
by  private  British  and  American  oil  com¬ 
panies  on  the  vast  oil  reserves  in  the 
Middle  East. 

This  is  a  one-sided,  one-way  move  to 
support  a  worn-out  British  Empire  in 
its  age-old  power  struggle  against 
Russia. 

The  question-  has  been  asked:  “In 
formulating  this  new  policy,  are  we  con¬ 
sulting  with  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations?”  The  answer  is,  “Yes,  we  are 
consulting  with  certain  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  who  stand  to 
benefit  by  this  policy.  Certainly  we  have 
not  consulted  with  Russia,  supposedly  a 
member  of  that  group.  There  is  no 
indication  that  we  have  consulted  with 
France,  for  France,  too,  has  a  Commu¬ 
nist  taint.  The  State  Department,  in 
answer  to  congressional  questioning, 
promises  we  will  keep  the  United  Nations 
informed,  after  we  have  taken  the  action 
we  think  best. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  “Are  we 
simultaneously  building  up  the  UN  so 
that  it  will  be  prepared  to  take  over  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  similar  problems?”  The 
honest  answer  is  a  matter  of  history. 
How  can  a  world  organization  function 
when  its  two  strongest  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  members  are  at  swords’  points? 
The  official  State  Department  answer  is, 
“It  may  be  that  at  some  future  time  the 
United  Nations  will  be  organized  and 
equipped  so  as  to  render  emergency  aid 
to  member  states  of  the  kind  now  needed 
in  Greece  and  Turkey,”  but,  say  the  man¬ 
agers  of  our  foreign  affairs,  “Even  if  the 
project  were  not  blocked  by  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  certain  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  much  time  would  have  been 
lost,  and  time  is  of  the  essence.”  So 
you  see,  there  is  no  reason  to  build  up  the 
United  Nations  so  that  it  will  be  prepared 
to  take  over  such  responsibility,  for  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  the  decision 
might  not  be  in  accordance  with  our 
wishes. 

The  question  has  been  asked :  “Are  we 
preparing  progressively  to  turn  over  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  UN?”  The  honest  answer 
is  “Certainly  not.”  We  are  anticipating 
a  knock-down  drag-out  struggle  between 
our  way  of  life  and  the  Communist  way 
of  life.  But  is  the  honest  answer  given 
to  the  Senate  when  it  asks  a  similar 
question?  Indeed  not.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  of  our  senior  statesmen  is  held  in 
such  low  repute  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  they  apparently  expect  the 
following  official  answer  to  be  credible. 
I  quote:  “In  the  longer  range,  the  United 
Nations  may  be  able  to  take  over  various 
parts  of  the  economic  and  financial 
problem  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  are 
giving  serious  study  and  consideration 


to  ways  in  which  the  United  Nations  may 
take  hold  of  this  problem  after  the  pres¬ 
ent  emergency  is  past.” 

The  question  has  been  asked:  “Are 
military  expenditures  preparing  the 
Greek  Army  to  maintain  order  as  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  free  choice  of  government?” 

The  answer  is,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  on  the  bill,  as  folllows:  A 
total  of  $150,000,000  will  be  spent  for 
arms,  ammunition,  rations,  clothing,  and 
other  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
Greek  armed  forces  for  15  months,  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1948.  I  quote: 

This  sum  will  permit  the  Greek  armed 
forces  to  maintain  a  determined  campaign 
against  guerilla  bands  during  the  summer 
of  1947  and  to  maintain  their  forces  at  a 
strength  sufficient  to  assure  internal  order 
thereafter. 

Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  in  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  committee,  said: 

The  present  Parliament  of  Greece  was 
democratically  elected  in  an  election  which 
foreign  observers  agreed  was  fair.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  represents  the  majority 
of  the  Greek  people.  The  present  Greek 
Cabinet  contains  representatives  of  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Greek  Parliament.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  our  aid  to  Greece  either  to  help  to 
maintain  or  to  help  to  remove  the  present 
government  of  the  King  of  Greece. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  “Are  ex¬ 
penditures  being  used  to  improve  the 
basic  economic  needs  of  Greece?” 

The  answer,  according  to  Mr.  Dean 
Acheson,  is  that  a  very  considerable  part 
of  it — the  money  asked  for  Greece — is 
to  be  used  for  the  importation  of  cur¬ 
rent  consumable  goods.  Further  sums 
for  what  is  called  rehabilitation,  ferti¬ 
lizers,  and  agricultural  tools  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  that  sort,  would  be  included: 

A  comparatively  small  amount  "Would'  be 
used  for  reconstruction — the  building  of 
bridges  which  have  been  blown  up,  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  that  sort. 

A  good  many  beautiful  and  humani¬ 
tarian  aims  have  been  voiced  during  the 
discussion  of  this  bill.  The  trouble  is, 
some  people  are  going  to  believe  those 
high-flown  phrases.  Let  us  be  realistic. 
Are  the  American  people  willing  to  fol¬ 
low  through?  High-flown  phrases  win 
us  resounding  applause,  today.  That  ap¬ 
plause  can  turn  to  catcalls  and  boos  in 
a  matter  of  hours,  if  we  fail  to  carry  out 
our  promises. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  is  the 
economical  way  to  stop  Russia.  Now,  it 
may  look  like  a  bargain  to  some  people, 
but,  as  we  all  know,  we  usually  get  what 
we  pay  for.  The  hatred  we  can  incur 
by  wrong-guessing  on  the  real  temper  of 
the  people  we  are  “protecting,”  the  loss 
of  prestige  we  will  suffer  if  we  fail  to 
follow  through  on  our  stated  policy,  not 
to  mention  the  cost  of  war,  if  war  should 
eventually  result,  all  these  will  cost  us, 
not  only  money  but  something  far  more 
valuable — the  respect,  admiration,  and 
good  will  of  our  fellow  men  throughout 
the  world. 

Let  us  remember  that  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living  around  the  world,  to 
Insure  security  to  others,  means  lowering 
our  standards  at  home.  In  the  long  run 
we  may  get  something  in  return,  Just  as 
a  family  that  scrimps  and  save  to  invest 
money  temporarily  lowers  its  standards, 
expecting  a  return  on  its  investment. 


Are  we  really  willing  to  make  these 
sacrifices?  Try  to  translate  into  actual 
food,  wood,  coal,  and  clothing  the  sum 
of  $20,000,000,000,  our  postwar  commit¬ 
ments  in  Europe  and  Asia,  plus  the  stag¬ 
gering  sum  of  $341,000,000,000  which 
went  into  war  expenditures. 

We  have  a  right  to  ask.  Will  this  initial 
sum  of  $400,000,000  be  used  to  help  the 
Greek  people  free  themselves  of  need  for 
our  aid?  Let  us  use  a  homely  analogy. 
A  child  growing  up  depends  on  his  par¬ 
ents.  This  is  right  and  good.  But  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  child  becomes  a 
youth,  and  eventually  reaches  adulthood. 
The  parent  who  has  not  prepared  the 
child  to  go  out  on  his  own,  support  him¬ 
self,  rely  on  his  own  intelligence  and 
ability,  has  been  guilty  of  gross  negli¬ 
gence,  to  say  the  least. 

We  saw  the  effects  of  continuous  sup¬ 
port  in  the  thirties.  The  elections  in 
November  proved  that  the  people  of  this 
country  wanted  to  get  back  on  their  own. 
They  wanted  to  shake  off  the  parental 
hand  of  Government, 

Is  this  new  policy  in  Greece  and  in 
Turkey  to  be  carried  out  like  a  WPA 
project,  or  will  it  be  a  healthy  building 
process  which  will  enable  the  Greek  and 
the  Turkish  people  to  become  masters  of 
their  own  destiny?  Will  our  aid  be  so 
applied.that  the  people  who  benefit  from 
it  will  be  preparing  to  go  on  their  own 
in  the  near  future? 

It  has  been  said  that  we  must  uphold 
the  hand  of  the  President  in  this  matter. 
Let  us  uphold  the  hand  of  the  President,, 
by  all  means.  But  let  us  not  uphold  the 
mailed  fist.  If  we  are  to  uphold  his 
hand,  let  it  be  a  hand  raised  in  benedic¬ 
tion,  stretched  forth  to  aid  and  lift  up 
our  fellow  man,  not  a  hand  raised  to 
strike  down  and  crush  humanity  that  we 
may  stand  forth  as  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth. 

(Mr.  RAMEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Patterson], 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  with  heavy  heart  and  acute  sense;  of 
responsibility  to  discuss  this  most  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  legislation  confronting 
us  here  today.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring 
one’s  self  to  take  a  decisive  stand  on  a 
bill  about  which  we  know  so  many  people 
have  such  grave  doubts.  All  of  us  in 
this  historic  Chamber  are  well  aware  of 
the  far-reaching  significance  of  what 
we  do  here  today.  We  are  actually  being 
called  upon  to  place  our  stamp  on  a  new 
American  foreign  policy,  one  without 
precedent.  One  in  fact,  which  violates 
all  the  traditions  of  our  country.  Never 
before  have  we  indulged  in  political  loans 
to  other  countries  on  so  grand  a  scale. 
Never  before  have  we  handed  our  relief 
not  to  all  the  needy  but  only  to  those 
who  agree  with  our  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  hear  an  ur¬ 
gent  call  for  blood  dopors  over  the  radio 
these  days,  we  do  not  ask  about  the  race, 
color,  creed,  or  political  views  of  the 
needy  man.  Yet  when  we  hear  the  call 
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of  urgency  from  foreign  lands  today,  we 
ask  questions  about  everything  from  the 
color  of  their  eyes  to  the  politics  in  their 
hearts.  There  are  many  here  who  say 
this  measure  will  insure  the  peace. 
Those  of  us  who  have  watched  with 
alarm  the  steady  developing  chasm  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  and  the  Russians  are  not 
so  sure  that  this  is  not  the  road  to  war. 
Be  war  necessary,  every  red-blooded 
American  will  rally  to  his  flag.  But,  let 
us  make  sure  that  war  is  necessary.  Let 
none  of  us  forget  that  when  war  comes, 
it  is  not  you  or  I  who  are  called.  No ;  the 
postman  rings  twice  and  ten  times  at  the 
door  of  every  land  in  the  country  eligible 
to  fight. 

The  Gallup  poll  shows,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  64  percent  of  the  people  who  have 
heard  of  this  new  foreign  policy  disagree 
with  it.  None  oppose  aid  to  Greece. 
They  do  oppose  unilateral  action  by  the 
United  States.  The  people,  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  than  some  presidents,  know  the 
meaning  of  the  United  Nations.  They 
want  the  United  Nations.  They  say  that 
if  the  United  Nations  is  not  strong 
enough  to  help  Greece,  let  us  strengthen 
it  until  it  is  able  to  work.  Another 
public  opinion  poll,  the  Roper  poll, 
shows  an  even  greater  majority  of  the 
people  opposed  to  the  loan  than  Mr.  Gal¬ 
lop  indicates.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
people  have  more  faith  in  the  United 
Nations  than  some  in  Congress  have. 
They  know  it  is  still  imperfect,  but  they 
want  to  help  perfect  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  arise  in  support  of 
the  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  however, 
under  the  legislation  now  under  consid¬ 
eration,  the  United  States  is  called  upon 
to  carry  100  percent  of  the  burden.  We 
are  laying  every  penny  on  the  line.  Yet, 
if  the  plan  works,  and  we  all  pray  that 
it  will,  other  countries  also  in  a  position 
to  carry  some  of  the  burden,  will  benefit, 
but  they  will  not  have  contributed  a 
penny  to  the  cause.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  charged  with  creating  a  new 
imperialism  here  in  the  United  States 
with  our  unilateral  aid  program.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  true.  However,  if  we 
should  concentrate  all  this  aid  in  the 
United  Nations,  no  one  could  have  any 
doubts  about  the  falsehood  of  these 
charges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  before  the  war 
ended,  the  United  Nations  Monetary  and 
Financial  Conference  was  held  in  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  N.  H.  Present  were  the 
ranking  members  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  Present  also  were  the 
now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Fred  Vinson,  and  the  now 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson. 
They,  together  with  men  like  Senators 
Tobey  and  Wagner,  helped  chisel  out  a 
new  form  of  international  finance.  The 
two  new  United  Nations  agencies  de¬ 
veloped  at  Bretton  Woods  are  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

Both  the  bank  and  the  fund  are  capi¬ 
talized  at  $10,000,000,000  each.  Many 
countries  are  to  contribute  to  make  up 
this  $20,000,000,000  sum.  True,  the 
United  States  is  contributing  60  percent 


of  the  money.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
on  a  bad  loan  it  is  better  to  lose  60  cents 
on  the  dollar  rather  than  100  cents  on 
a  dollar.  Now  the  very  name  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment  should  mean  something  in 
itself.  I  supposed  the  bank  was  set  up 
to  help  war-devastated  countries  get 
back  on  their  feet.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  bypass  the  bank  when  we  need  it  is 
to  bypass  the  United  Nations.  And  the 
United  Nations  is  like  an  organ  of  the 
human  body.  Fail  to  use  or  exercise  it 
long  enough  and  it  will  shrivel  and  die. 
The  Russians  are  not  members  of  the 
world  bank.  They  have  no  veto  in  its 
actions.  The  bank  has  been  established 
for  almost  a  year.  Yet,  it  has  not  loaned 
a  dime  or  stabilized  a  penny’s  worth  of 
currency  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
spirit  of  the  bank  is  being  violated  daily. 
The  American  members  no  longer  think 
in  terms  of  need,  but  instead  in  terms 
of  political  opportunism. 

A  reading  of  section  C  of  part  4  of  the 
charter  of  the  International  Bank  proves 
conclusively  that  this  United  Nations 
agency  can  be  used  to  help  the  people 
of  Greece.  It  says,  and  I  quote,  “If  a 
member  suffers  from  an  acute  exchange 
stringency,  so  that  the  service  of  any 
loan  contracted  by  that  member  or 
guaranteed  by  it  or  by  one  of  its  agen¬ 
cies  cannot  be  provided  in  the  stipulated 
manner,  the  member  concerned  may 
apply  to  the  bank  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
conditions  of  payment.”  This  certainly 
applies  to  Greece  today  as  it  seems  to  me. 

The  very  first  chapter  of  the  bank’s 
charter  is  even  more  specific  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  Greece  today.  It  says  under 
section  B  the  resource  shall  be  used  “for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  restora¬ 
tion  and  reconstruction  of  the  economy 
of  members  whose  metropolitan  terri¬ 
tories  have  suffered  great  devastation 
from  enemy  occupation  or  hostilities, 
the  bank,  in  determining  the  conditions 
and  terms  of  loans  made  to  such  mem¬ 
bers  shall  pay  special  regard  to  lighten¬ 
ing  the  financial  burden  and  expediting 
the  completion  of  such  restoration  and 
reconstruction.” 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  more  than  a 
charter.  It  is  a  mandate  to  us  to  use 
the  International  Bank  in  this  Greek 
crisis.  The  charter  of  the  bank  was 
ratified  overwhelmingly  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  at  the  same  time, 
voted  authorization  and  moneys  into  the 
billions  to  make  it  work. 

I  dare  say  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
when  they  voted  for  the  bank  and  the 
fund  saw  the  same  possibilities  I  have 
described.  It  comes  as  something  of  a 
shock,  therefore,  to  read  the  account  in 
today’s  New  York  Times  of  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  Vice  President  Robert  L.  Gaines. 
I  think  the  article  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  my  comments  and  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  article: 

GARNER  SEES  GREEK-TURK  LOANS  NOT  ACCEPT¬ 
ABLE  TO  WORLD  BANK 

(By  Frank  L.  Kluckhohn) 

Boston,  May  6. — United  States  loans  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  noneconomic  opera¬ 
tions  and  not  the  type  the  new  World  Bank 
will  handle,  Robert  L.  Garner,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  told  the  Nation’s 
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mutual  savings  banks  executives  today  at 
their  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  in 
the  Statler  Hotel. 

Earl  B.  Schwulst,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association.  Other 
officers  elected  were  William  L.  Maude,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Howard  Savings  Institution,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  vice  president;  Edmund  P.  Living¬ 
ston,  vice  president  of  the  Union  Dime  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  New  York,  treasurer;  John  W. 
Sandstadt,  executive  secretary.  New  York. 

In  his  speech  and  later  in  a  brief  press  con¬ 
ference,  Mr.  Garner  emphasized  that  the  new 
World  Bank,  now  financed  principally  with 
United  States  official  funds,  had  as  its  in¬ 
tention  the  making  of  loans  that  would  be 
repaid,  so  that  prospective  private  purchasers 
of  tfie  Bank’s  bonds  would  be  encouraged 
and  at  the  same  time  international  trade 
would  be  accelerated.  He  went  so  far  in  his 
press  conference  as  to  say  that  the  Bank 
hoped  many  propositions  made  to  it  could 
be  handled  by  private  United  States  capital. 

Referring  to  the  Greek  and  Turkish  loans, 
Mr.  Garner  said  that  “it  has  been  frankly 
stated  by  the  United  States  Government  that 
these  are  in  effect  grants  for  purposes  be¬ 
yond  the  economic  development  of  these 
countries.” 

“This  type  of  loan,”  he  added,  “is  com¬ 
pletely  different  from  the  economic  purpose 
loans  for  which  the  Bank  is  designed.  The 
Bank  has  no  intention  of — in  fact  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from — engaging  in  such  noneconomic 
loan  operations.” 

Mr.  Garner  disclosed  in  his  press  confer¬ 
ence  that,  while  no  decision  yet  has  been 
taken  on  the  proposed  French  loan,  “we  are 
hopeful  we  can  get  them  started  on  the  basis 
of  about  $250,000,000  and  go  on  from  there.” 

Asked  whether  the  results  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  had  not  been  to  eliminate  partly  the 
objective  of  the  World  Bank  by  making  im¬ 
possible  loans  to  get  eastern  Europe  back 
on  its  feet,  Mr.  Garner  replied  that  “if  you 
can  assure  western  Europe  of  food  and  coal 
for  the  next  year,  that’s  the  problem.” 

Conceding  that  “there’s  a  kind  of  economic 
and  political  instability”  in  Europe  and  em¬ 
phasizing  that  “to  the  extent  you  get  people 
to  work  you  offset  communism,”  Mr.  Garner 
indicated  that  if  Polish  coal  could  be  moved 
into  western  Europe  with  the  help  of  the 
World  Bank  it  would  help  relieve  the  most 
urgent  of  problems.  He  added,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that  “the  Russians  are  getting  only 
a  small  part  of  Polish  coal.” 

Prof.  S.  H.  Slichter,  Lamount  professor  at 
Harvard,  told  the  gathering  of  600  savings 
bank  executives  that  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund’s  estimate  that  national  income  in  1960 
will  be  $245,000,000,000,  compared  with  $194,- 
000,000,000  last  year  is  too  low. 

This,  he  explained  in  his  speech,  was  “part¬ 
ly  because  the  work  force  has  been  under¬ 
estimated  and  partly  because  the  man-hour 
production  during  the  next  15  years  is  likely 
to  be  greater  than  normal.”  His  own  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  national  income  was  $275,000,- 
000,000  in  1960,  and  perhaps  considerably 
more. 

T.  B.  King,  director  of  the  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration’s  loan  guarantee  service,  called  up¬ 
on  the  savings  bankers  to  protect  from 
gouging  the  veterans  who  are  building  homes 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  This,  he  em¬ 
phasized,  was  important  to  the  banks  in  pro¬ 
tecting  their  part  of  financing  of  these  loans. 

One  further  word,  Mr.  Chairman.  To¬ 
day  again  America  finds  itself  at  the 
crossrtiads.  But  this  time  the  choice  be- 
.  tween  war  and  peace  will  be  harder  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  I  was  in  the 
war  just  ended.  It  is  impossible  to 
translate  the  yearning  for  peace  of  a 
tired  soldier  on  a  lonely  Pacific  island  in 
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the  dead  of  night,  with  your  only  com¬ 
pany  the  hiss  of  insects  and  the  nervous 
Jap  rustling  in  the  bushes  only  yards 
away.  This  was  a  terrible  war.  But 
those  who  stayed  behind  felt  it  only 
slightly.  The  next  war  will  not  be 
fought  in  the  islands  and  on  the  beaches. 
It  will  be  fought  in  the  stricken  cities  of 
our  own  country,  burned  to  crisps  under 
the  fantastic  fury  of  exploding  A  bombs 
and  guided  missiles^  Twenty-five  years 
ago  wars  could  still  be  won.  We  al¬ 
ready  know  that  there  was  no  victor 
from  the  war  which  ended  2  years  ago. 
The  lands  we  devastated,  we  now 
finance.  The  homes  we  destroyed,  we 
now  rebuild.  Only  the  dead  whom  we 
buried,  we  cannot  resurrect.  We 
thought  long  and  hard  before  entering 
World  War  II.  Before  we  take  any' step 
toward  World  War  III,  let  us  think  and 
pray  as  we  have  never  done  before,  that 
Almighty  God  in  His  divine  wisdom  may 
keep  us  on  the  path  to  peace,  plenty, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  rather 
than  on  the  road  to  war,  ruin,  and  eter¬ 
nal  anguish. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Johnson], 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  approaching  the  question 
of  what  to  do  with  this  resolution  which 
proposes  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  I  do 
so  in  a  little  different  manner  and  from  a 
different  viewpoint  than  most  of  those 
whom  I  have  heard  discuss  the  problem. 
To  me  the  determination  of  what  we  do 
today  with  this  bill  is  a  problem  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  security.  If  we 
adopt  this  bill  I  am  firmly  convinced  it 
will  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  world 
stability  and  world  peace. 

Before  asking  you  to  accept  that  con¬ 
clusion  I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind 
certain  well-established  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  our  security  today. 

Measured  in  terms  of  transportation 
the  world  is  a  relatively  small  world  and 
is  still  shrinking  fast.  Also,  that  portion 
of  the  world  in  which  so-called  civili¬ 
zation  has  developed  and  flourishes  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  area  of  the  globe 
north  of  the  thirtieth  degree,  north  lati¬ 
tude.  This  same  area  contains  the 
trouble  spots  of  the  world.  Also,  in  this 
civilized  area  of  the  world  is  where  all 
of  the  wars  of  the  past  several  centuries 
have  been  started.  To  the  present  time, 
the  only  method  by  which  nations  solve 
their  important  controversies  is  by  means 
of  mass  murder,  popularly  called  war. 
Twice  in  30  years  war  has  broken  out  and 
although  the  United  States  was  not  a 
belligerent  at  the  beginning  we  became 
involved  and  turned  the  balance  that 
won  the  victory  for  the  nations  allied 
with  us.  Any  future  war  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  a  world  war  and  encompass  our 
Nation  as  well  as  all  the  major  nations 
of  the  world.  The  last  war  developed  a 
new  technique  by  starting  the  war  with¬ 
out  any  formal  declaration  thereof.  Any 
future  war  wil  undoubtedly  come  upon 
us  without  notice.  The  rapid  air  transit 
of  today  and  the  faster  transit  which 
will  be  here  tomorrow  makes  it  possible 
for  aircraft  to  go  from  any  part  of  the 
area  of  the  world  from  which  a  war  might 


come  and  return  without  landing  or  re¬ 
fueling.  The  increase  in  the  destructive 
power  of  weapons  has  been  tremendous. 
Furthermore,  some  of  the  most  powerful 
and  devastating  weapons  are  relatively 
light  in  weight.  It  is  true  that  the  human 
race  now  has  the  capacity  to  literally  de¬ 
stroy  itself  by  the  mass  murder  which 
we  call  war.  We  got  a  preview  of  what 
could  happen  just  at  the  close  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  war  when  two  atomic  bombs  de¬ 
stroyed  two  large  cities  of  Japan  and 
killed  several  hundred  thousand  people. 
The  result  is  that  danger  is  right  in  our 
lap  whether  we  want  it  or  not.  Every 
part  of  our  country — the  interior  cities, 
exactly  the  same  degree  as  the  border 
cities  of  San  Francisco  and  New  York, 
are  subject  to  attack  and  within  the  range 
of  any  possible  attacker.  The  result  is 
that  we  are  really  on  the  military  alert 
24  hours  a  day,  every  day  of  the  year,  if 
there  is  any.  serious  friction  between  us 
and  any  other  great  nation.  In  this  new 
age  of  a  small  world  and  explosive  and 
annihilating  destructive  capacity  of 
armed  forces  we  must  face  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  complete  destruction  unless  some 
method  other  than  warfare  is  found  to 
handle  the  disputes  and  differences  of 
nations.  If  some  system  of  security  other 
than  one  based  on  might  and  power  and 
murder  is  not  developed,  the  people  of 
the  world,  including  ourselves,  can  no 
longer  live  in  peace  and  quiet. 

Therefore,  we  all  agree  that  we  must 
find  a  system  based  on  law  and  order  to 
settle  international  disputes. 

This  loan  is  not  new.  In  our  own 
country  in  1916  ex-President  Taft  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  such  an  organism  and 
organized  the  league  to  enforce  peace. 
In  other  words,  he  realized  that  there 
must  be  joint  action  by  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  and  they  nfust  combine  to 
be  able  to  enforce  peace  if  necessary. 
Following  the  First  World  War  we  made 
efforts  to  bring  about  international 
understanding  and  set  up  machinery  to 
settle  controversies  between  countries, 
without  resort  to  war.  A  beginning  was 
made  but  our  country  kept  aloof  and 
really  walked  away  from  its  allies  as  far 
as  the  development  of  an  international 
peace  organism  was  concerned.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  world  relapsed  into  tur¬ 
moil  and  ultimately  war,  within  25  years 
of  the  termination  of  the  First  World 
War. 

The  last  World  War  engulfed  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Its  destructive  capacity 
was  a  hundred  times  as  great  in  property 
destruction  and  several  times  as  great  in 
the  destruction  of  human  life  as  the  First 
World  War.  In  the  modern  war  all  per¬ 
sons  are  subject  to  attack  and  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  entire  nation  is  the  battle- 
front.  There  are  no  longer  any  barriers 
of  oceans,  mountains,  climate,  altitude, 
and  the  world  is  truly  round  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  those  that  made  war.  The 
planes  and  missiles  fly  over  Arctic  re¬ 
gions  and  over  the  highest  mountains  of 
the  world  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

During  the  war,  the  leaders  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Nations  laid  plans  for  a  world  of 
peace.  Some  men  criticize  them  bitterly 
today,  but  I  believe  we  can  truly  say  that 
these  leaders  honestly  and  sincerely 
wanted  to  lay  the  fabric  of  world  peace  by 


the  creation  of  some  type  of  effective 
international  organization  to  settle  the 
fights  and  controversies  between  nations. 

Among  one  of  the  things  that  they  de¬ 
cided  was  that  countries  which  have  been 
devastated  and  occupied  should  have  the 
right  to  select  their  own  rulers  and  their 
own  form  of  government.  That  was  true 
in  the  case  of  Greece,  a  country  which  was 
overrun  by  Nazis,  badly  punished  and 
severely  injured.  We  made  that  agree¬ 
ment  with  Russia  and  our  other  allies. 
It  was  a  solemn  agreement  and  not  only 
were  the  nations  to  have  this  right  but 
there  was  the  implied  agreement  that 
once  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
form  of  government  had  been  exercised 
that  that  decision  would  not  be  nullified 
by  the  direct  or  indirect  action  of  one  of 
the  large  countries.  Greece  has  held  an 
election.  Its  electors  decided  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote  that  they  wanted  a  mo¬ 
narchical  government  similar  to  the  one 
they  had  previous  to  the  war.  It  is  no 
business  of  ours  what  their  type  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is,  so  long  as  they  do  not  injure 
their  neighbors,  and  so  long  as  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  type  by  the  people  was  their 
free  choice. 

These  preliminary  agreements  made 
between  the  United  States'  and  Russia 
were  the  preliminary  steps  toward  a 
world  organism  which  it  was  hoped  and 
believed  would  be  in  a  position  to  develop 
world  peace  and  stability.  Russia  has 
violated  some  of  these  solemn  agreements 
entered  into  between  its  top  man  and  our 
President.  In  some  cases  we  have  only 
protested.  We  have  permitted  Russia  to 
have  her  way.  Today,  we  are  faced  with 
a  problem  in  Greece  as  to  whether  we 
shall  allow  Russia  by  indirection,  by  in¬ 
filtration,  by  the  aiding  and  encouraging 
of  enemies  of  Greece  to  destroy  the  free 
choice  which  we  guaranteed  her.  Russia 
is  trying  to  create  chaos,  dissension,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  even  the  destruction  of  the 
Greek  Government.  This  strikes  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  efforts  and  the 
plan  to  bring  about  a  world  of  law  and 
order.  Therefore,  I  say  we  should  chal¬ 
lenge  her  right  to  do  this.  We  should  stop 
Russia  from  doing  this  very  thing.  We 
should  help  Greece  secure  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  she  by  a  solemn  election  de¬ 
cided  that  she  wanted.  The  sanctity  of 
this  agreement  is  the  very  foundation  of 
the  future  development  of  orderly  proce¬ 
dure  through  the  United  Nations  to  bring 
about  world  peace. 

We  should  find  out  today  whether  Rus¬ 
sia  is  willing  to  abide  by  these  solemn 
agreements  or  whether  they  were  made 
with  her  tongue  in  her  cheek.  She  is 
talking  about  disarmament,  outlawing 
the  atomic  bomb,  and,  in  fact,  outlawing 
war  itself,  Let  us  now,  before  we  take 
these  steps,  understand  whether  she  will 
permit  little  Greece  to  have  the  kind  of 
government  she  wishes  after  the  electors 
of  Greece  have  made  their  choice.  By 
taking  a  firm  stand  today  it  4s  my  con¬ 
viction  that  we  will  move  toward  world 
peace.  The  only  dividend  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  expect  out  of  the  terrific 
sacrifices  made  in  this  war  is  a  stable 
and  lasting  peace.  We  are  the  most 
stable  country  in  the  world,  economically, 
politically,  and  socially.  We  have  the 
capacity  to  lead  if  we  have  courage  to 
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act  today  to  compel  Russia  to  abide  by 
the  agreement  which  she  made  to  permit 
small  countries  a  free  choice  of  their 
government.  Only  by  developing  slowly 
but  surely  a  course  leading  to  the  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  international  contro¬ 
versies  can  we  have  real  security  for  our¬ 
selves  ,and  our  posterity.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  make  that  decision  in 
the  case  that  we  have  before  us. 

If  we  lack  the  courage  to  insist  that 
Russia  abide  by  her  agreements  to  al¬ 
low  this  little  country  her  freedom  and 
choice  in  selecting  her  government  and 
the  right  to  maintain  that  government 
without  interference  we  will  be  guilty  of 
appeasement,  weakness,  and  expediency. 
That  in  my  opinion  'would  be  the  road 
to  a  war,  and  it  might  be  the  final  gasp 
of  civilization.  If  we  take  a  firm  stand 
today,  I  believe  that  we  are  facing  to¬ 
ward  a  world  of  peace.  I  believe  we  are 
laying  the  groundwork  for  a  system  of 
security  that  will  be  based  on  law  and 
justice.  I  believe  that  Russia  herself  will 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill  determine  that 
we  mean  what  we  say  and  she  will  find 
ways  and  means  of  getting  along  with 
us.  Weakness,  procrastination,  passing 
this  job  on  to  the  United  Nations  which 
is  not  now  able  to  handle  it,  is  the  road 
of  indecision  that  will  lead  to  chaos,  con¬ 
troversy,  strife,  and  ultimately  world 
destruction. 

A  firm  stand  today  will  give  hope  to 
the  millions  of  peoples  who  have  been 
saddened  and  ruined  by  this  tragic  war. 
It  will  give  hope  to  those  small  nations 
who  are  the  victims  and  the  pawns  of 
the  aggressive  nations  of  Europe.  It  will 
breed  new  confidence  in  the  hope  of  man¬ 
kind  that,  under  the  guidance  of  God 
and  by  our  own  intelligence  and  char¬ 
acter,  it  can  weave  a  fabric  that  will 
bring  the  peaceful  world  we  are  all  look¬ 
ing  and  praying  for. 

For  that  reason  and  other  reasons  I 
hope  with  every  ounce  of  my  strength 
that  this  bill  will  pass  by  a  resounding 
vote  to  tell  the  world  that  we  believe  in 
the  sanctity  of  contracts,  we  are  willing 
to  risk  our  destiny  and  our  power  to 
compel  obedience  to  agreements  made. 
We  are  willing  to  put  our  leadership,  our 
money  and  our  men  if  necessary  behind 
our  effort  to  bring  permanent  peace  to 
this  tumultuous  world. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry.  I  want  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not 
there  is  going  to  be  an  attempt  to  finish 
the  bill  tonight.  We  will  reach  the  5- 
minute  rule,  according  to  the  Chairman, 
after  5  o’clock. 

Mr.  EATON.  Is  the  question  whether 
we  plan  to  finish  this  bill  tonight? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  EATON.  Under  the  5-minute  rule? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  EATON.  Certainly  not.  It  will 
take  all  day  tomorrow  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  and  it  may  go  over  even 
beyond  that.  We  will  be  lucky  to  finish 
debate  tonight. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  13 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Buffett]. 

(Mr.  BUFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  Greek-Turko  scheme  commit  us  to 
gigantic  hand-outs  the  world  over  that 
will  result  in  economic  and  social  col¬ 
lapse  in  America?  Those  favoring  this 
proposal  cannot  answer  this  question 
fully,  fairly,  and  honestly.  That  is  my 
first  reason  for  voting  against  this 
proposal.  • 

For  there  is  no  more  certain  way  to 
destroy  American  capitalism  than  to 
overload  it  with  an  impossible  burden. 
The  proponents  of  this  legislation  cannot 
show  how  we  can  give  away  billions  of 
our  reseources  each  year  in  peacetime 
without  continuous  inflation  of  war  regi¬ 
mentation  at  home. 

And  so,  this  act  means  continuous  high 
prices  or  peactime  regimentation  is 
ahead — taking  us  on  the  one-way  road 
toward  totalitarianism. 

Lenin,  himself,  declared  that  the  most 
certain  way  to  destroy  the  existing  social 
order  is  to  debauch  the  currency.  This 
scheme  sets  off  a  new  outpouring  of 
American  dollars.  That  means  higher 
prices,  higher  taxes,  and  systematic  and 
legal  cheating  of  the  humble  people  and 
the  poor.  That  economic  condition  helps 
communism,  not  freedom. 

Suppose  you  were  trying  to  devise  a 
way  to  destroy  this  country?  Could  you 
figure  out  a  more  certain  method  than 
to  commit  this  country,  140,000,000 
people,  to  underwriting  the  combined 
budget  deficits  of  the  non-Russiafi 
world? 

That  is  what  this  bill  anticipates — that 
the  budget  deficits  of  every  nation  in  the 
world  may  be  paid  out  of  the  savings  of 
the  people  of  America.  No  people  can 
carry  that  kind  of  a  burden  very  long. 

Already  food  prices  aie  up  close  to  50 
percent  from  a  year  ago.  How  do  you 
suppose  this  spiral  reflects  in'  the  pocket- 
books  and  the  market  baskets  of  our 
thrifty  people?  This  hand-out  program 
guarantees  that  that  sort  cf  inflation  is 
going  to  continue. 

That  is  the  kind  of  economic  condi¬ 
tion  that  makes  communism  just  as  fast 
as  the  bayonets  of  Russian  soldiers. 

A  14-YEAR  RECORD  OF  BUNGLING 

My  second  reason  for  voting  against 
this  loan  is  equally  important.  For  14 
years  this  administration  has  been  play¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  Their 
ghastly  bungling  has  resulted  in  com¬ 
munism  making  more  gains  by  American 
assistance  in  4  years  than  they  made  by 
themselves  in  25  years. 

This  administration  held  in  its  hands 
during  World  War  II  decisive  industrial, 
military,  and  economic  power.  It  used 
that  power  so  recklessly  and  stupidly 
that  Russia  came  out  of  the  war  the  only 
true  victor. 

An  earlier  speaker  has  called  the  roll 
on  the  countries  that  have  been  taken 
into  the  Russian  orbit  following  World 
War  II.  Who  had  the  power  that  was 
used  in  such  a  manner  that  Russia  made 
those  gains?  It  was  the  United  States 
that  had  that  decisive  power. 


There  may  be  those  in  this  House  who 
can  shut  their  eyes  to  that  kind  of  fail¬ 
ure  and  place  in. the  same  hands  new 
instruments  to  wield  in  foreign  affairs, 
but  I  want  no  part  in  such  irresponsible 
action. 

It  is  not  unlike  having  a  chauffeur  hav¬ 
ing  your  car  and  driving  it  up  and  down 
the  road  and  smashing  up  one  car  after 
another  and  killing  people  and  then  com¬ 
ing  back  and  saying,  “Let  me  drive 
another  new  car  for  you.’’ 

No;  I  will  not  agree  to  placing  new 
power  in  the  kind  of  administration 
hands  that  have  given  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  14  years  steady  gains  all 
over  the  world. 

I  would  rather  put  a  fully  loaded  ma¬ 
chine  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  delinquent 
teen-ager  than  more  opportunities  for 
international  destruction  in  the  hands  of 
our  State  Department. 

Mr.  COMBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas.- 

Mr.  COMBS.  Does  the  gentleman 
consider  General  Marshall  that  kind  of 
stupid  leader,  or  driver? 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  a  fair  question  and  he  is  entitled 
to  an  answer.  The  gentleman  may  be 
willing  to  put  his  trust  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  under  oath  before  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  could  not  remember  where 
he  was  or  what  he  was  doing  on  the  most 
important  day  in  his  life,  but  by  my 
standards  of  integrity  I  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Was  the 
gentleman  referring  to  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster? 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  was  referring  to 
that  event;  yes.  There  are  a  lot  of  facts 
in  chapter  of  our  history  that  have  not 
been  revealed.  We  ought  to  find  out 
where  we  are,  how  we  got  there,  and 
what  shape  we  are  in,  before  being 
shoved  in  any  new  global  messes  involv¬ 
ing  military  action. 

An  administration  that  is  responsible 
for  unconditional  surrender,  for  post¬ 
war  lend-lease  to  Russia,  for  UNRRA, 
for  the  Morgenthau  plan,  for  Potsdam, 
for  the  Atlantic  Charter  going  into  the 
wastebasket,  and  for  the  sell-out  of  Po¬ 
land  and  other  lands  does  not  get  new 
instruments  to  menace  civilization  by 
my  vote. 

My  third  reason  for  voting  against  this 
scheme  is  because  instead  of  restraining 
communism  abroad,  it  will  shore  up 
ruling  politicians  everywhere  and  ac¬ 
tually  promote  and  accelerate  the  spread 
of  communism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  the 
ghastly  failures  during  and  since  World 
War  II  ended.  Perhaps  it  seems  hard 
to  believe  that  worse  disasters  can  occur. 
But  they  can  and  will  if  this  Congress 
votes  to  allow  the  administration  to  take 
us  into  an  American  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  pattern  of  human  life  every¬ 
where. 

Mr.  Chairman,  God  Almighty  with 
infinite  wisdom  and  unlimited  power  does 
not  try  to  make  any  person  behave  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  ideas.  He  sets  down  the 
natural  laws  we  can  live  by  or  disobey 
at  our  own  risk. 
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We  are  asked  to  go  out  on  a  crusade 
now  to  tell  everybody  in  the  world  how 
to  live.  I  do  not  think  that  God  ap¬ 
proves  of  such  egotism.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  work.  I  am  sure  the  people  of 
America  do  not  think  it  will  work. 

But  let  us  see  how  that  pattern  has 
been  working  thus  far. 

FAILURE  INF  CHINA 

Some  time  ago,  it  was  announced  that 
America  was  to  help  China  solve  its 
problems — and  that  in  doing  so  we  were 
going  to  drive  communism  from  China. 

That  scheme  was  a  reasonable  fac¬ 
simile  of  what  is  now  proposed  in  Greece 
and  Turkey.  About  $3,000,000,000  has 
been  spent  to  date  in  China.  Our  official 
top  man  in  military  and  political  affairs, 
Gen.  George  Marshall,  spent  a  year  in 
China. 

Marshall  came  home  in  disgust  and 
failure.  What  did  he  accomplish?  The 
civil  - war  goes  on.  Inflation  is  worse 
than  ever  in  China.  Human  butchery 
has  taken  place  on  a  large  scale  in  For-  - 
mosa.  Evil  days  unlimited  seem  to  be 
the  fate  of  the  Chinese. 

In  the  May  4  New  York  Times  we  have 
a  report  from  an  authority  on  Chinese 
affairs,  Nathaniel  Peffer,  professor  of 
international  relations  at  Columbia. 
Members  would  do  well  to  read  the  whole 
article.  I  quote  briefly  from  its  most 
significant  passage. 

Peffer  declares: 

Scant  as  is  the  hope  for  improvement, 
there  is  no  chance  of  its  growth  so  long  as 
America  continues  to  give  even  color  of  sup¬ 
port  to  the  existing  government.  In  fact, 
it  has  already  been  diminished  by  such  sup¬ 
port  as  America  has  given  in  the  form  of 
maintenance  of  troops  in  the  country,  train¬ 
ing  of  the  Nationalist  army,  and  the  sale  on 
easy  terms  of  surplus  property.  That  this 
support  has  been  falsely  exaggerated  by  the 
Communists  is  a  consideration  apart. 

The  help  already  given  has  yvorked  to  en¬ 
trench  those  now  in  power,  those  who  make 
China’s  outlook  hopeless.  Whatever  Amer¬ 
ica’s  intention  may  have  been  in  keeping 
troops  in  China — and  about  this,  too,  the 
Communists- consciously  lie  in  their  propa¬ 
ganda — the  effect  has  been  to  stiffen  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  power  and  negate  prospects  of  re¬ 
form. 

Those  elements  listen  respectfully  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  exhortations  to  reform,  to  institute  de¬ 
mocracy,  whether  made  by  President  Tru¬ 
man,  General  Marshall,  or  Ambassador  Stu¬ 
art,  but  they  have  no  intention  of  giving 
heed  to  them.  They  do  not  believe  they 
have  to.  Whatever  they  may  say  openly, 
they  believe  America  has  to  support  them 
anyway.  They  believe  they  are  in  a  position 
to  blackmail  America.  The  reason  is  Russia. 

Privately  men  of  that  class  tell  a  visiting 
American,  if  they  know  him  well  enough  to 
be  frank,  that  America  is  going  to  fight  Rus¬ 
sia.  Therefore,  America  needs  China,  and  it 
must  and  should  stiffen  up  the  national 
government.  It  must  support  +he  Kuomin- 
tang  government  against  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists,  because  the  Communists  are  the 
vanguard  of  Russia. 

What  they  do  not  say  to  Americans  but  do 
say  to  each  other  is  why,  then,  make  any 
concessions  to  America  in  return  for  support, 
especially  concessions  by  way  of  reforms  that 
will  cost  them  the  prerequisites  and  profits 
of  monopolistic  power? 

And  except  in  words  they  make  no  conces¬ 
sions  by  way  of  reforms. 

Actually  the  Chinese  Communists  say 
much  the  same  thing.  They,  voo,  think 
America  in  keeping  troops  in  China  has 
Russia  in  mind.  They  say  that  America 


wants  a  base  from  which  to  fight  Russia  and 
therefore  it  supports  the  Kuomintang  regime. 
They  hold  that  a  deal  has  been  made:  Sup¬ 
port  for  a  corrupt,  reactionary,  and  quasi¬ 
fascist  regime  in  exchange  for  service  against 
Russia. 

This  must  be  emphasized  and  understood 
In  America:  Many  Chinese  not  Communist, 
not  even  radical,  are  coming  to  believe  the 
same  thing.  And  so  far  as  they  believe  it, 
they  have  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
America  has  betrayed  not  only  its  own  tradi¬ 
tions  but  its  traditional  role  in  China,  which 
has  been  to  foster  republicanism  and  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Therefore — and  this,  too,  should  be  under¬ 
stood  in  America — anti-Americanism  is 
growing  in  China,  not  only  among  Com¬ 
munists  and  leftist  students  but  among  the 
liberal  intellectuals  and  the  scholar  class 
who  still  make  opinion.  Much  of  it  is  incited 
by  Communist  propaganda — lying  propa¬ 
ganda,  no  doubt — but  not  all. 

There  is  an  increasing  conviction  among 
all  classes  that  America,  having  become 
supreme,  is  going  the  way  of  all  great  powers, 
acquisitive  in  its  ends  and  cynical  in  its 
means. 

A  SET-UP  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BLACKMAIL 

Mr.  Peffer  declares: 

They  believe  they  are  in  a  position  to 
blackmail  America.  The  reason  is  Russia. 

The  logic  of  this  statement  is  terrify¬ 
ing.  One  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert 
in  foreign  affairs  to  forecast  what  will 
happen  once  the  Greek-Turko  deal  is 
passed. 

Ruling  politicians  everywhere  are  go¬ 
ing  to  spend  much  of  their  energies  on 
one  goal.  That  aim  will  be  devising  ways 
and  means  of  using  the  threat  of  Com¬ 
munism  to  blackmail  America  for  con¬ 
tinuous  handouts.  And  they  do  not  stay 
bought. 

Picture  the  outlook.  Figure  out  the 
possibilities  for  politicians  from  every¬ 
where  in  the  world  to  come_  around  to 
the  back  door  of  our  Treasury  and  say, 
“Give  me  the  dough  or  communism 
comes  in  the  morning.” 

It  is  the  slickest  blackmail  racket  that 
has  ever  been  invented  for  foreign  poli¬ 
ticians  to  get  the  savings  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yi£ld? 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Why  do  you  think  that 
they  will  come  to  the  back  door? 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  accept  a  correc¬ 
tion — they  may  come  in  at  the  back  door, 
the  front  door,  the  side  door,  or  through 
the  windows. 

The  Peffer  article  reflects  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  China. 

But  you  do  not  have  to  take  his  word 
for  it.  The  logic  of  his  appraisal  of  the 
situation  is  perfectly  plain  for  anyone 
to  see. 

NATIONS  DO  NOT  STAY  BOUGHT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Members  to  look 
up  the  record  and  see  how  many  coun¬ 
tries  have  ever  stayed  bought. 

Before  World  War  II  France  made 
loans  to  10  different  nations.  When  the 
war  came  5  of  those  10,  half  of  them, 
50  percent  of  them,  fought  against 
France.  Four  of  the  remaining  five  were 
overrun  inside  of  30  days.  No.  10,  good 
old  Turkey,  sat  on  the  side  lines  and 
played  both  sides. 

That  is  the  record  of  trying  to  buy 
assistance  in  fighting  a  prospective  foe. 


That  is  the  record  of  trying  to  bribe 
somebody  into  coming  in  on  your  side. 
Look  at  the  record  of  France  and  you  will 
get  the  answer  as  to  how  far  this  scheme 
will  work  in  giving  us  protection  against 
communism. 

Everywhere  we  are  going  to  have  from 
now  on  attempts  to  get  hand-outs  on 
account  of  communism. 

A  RAT  RACE  FOR  HAND-OUTS  WILL  RESULT 

Whispers  about  communism  were  used 
in  this  House  last  summer  to  put  over 
the  British  loan.  Then  the  Communist 
threat  was  used  in  silk-glove  fashion. 
Now  it  is  used  in  bombastic  style — per¬ 
haps  by  some  trying  to  wash  out  the 
stains  of  their  earlier  appeasing  of 
Russia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  this  act  will 
accelerate  rivalry  between  most  non- 
Russian  foreign  governments  for  Amer¬ 
ican  hand-outs.  Each  will  connive  to  get 
a  lion’s  share  of  the  resources  of  Amer¬ 
ica  before  the  bubble  bursts.  This 
scramble  will  cause  a  rat  race  between 
nations  for  aid  in  their  alleged  opposi¬ 
tion  to  communism. 

Every  ruler  abroad,  be  he  tyrant  or 
parliamentary  politician,  will  claim  the 
threat  of  communism  is  the  most 
dangerous  in  his  land.  Then  he  will  get 
the  largest  and  quickest  hand-out  of 
American  resources.  At  any  sign  of 
American  reluctance,  the  pressure  will  be 
stepped  up. 

This  scheme  sets  the  stage  for  inter¬ 
national  blackmail — blackmail  on  a  scale 
that  will  lead  our  kindergarten  diplo¬ 
mats  into  even  worse  bungling  than  that 
of  the  past  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Greek-Turkish  deal 
will  promote  a  demoralizing  rat  race  to 
exhaust  American  resources.  With  the 
American  people  betrayed  and  bankrupt 
from  this  outpouring,  the  end  result 
might  be  world  triumph  for  communism. 

For  once  the  Truman  administration 
gets  us  on  this  blackmail  roller  coaster, 
we  will  be  on  a  boom-and-bust  ride  to¬ 
ward  a  bloody  smashup. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Truman  scheme, 
like  the  hypocritical  actions  of  the  New 
Deal  for  14  long  years,  plays  into  Stalin’s 
hands.  Only^a  badly  hypnotized  Con¬ 
gress  will  embark  on  such  a  reckless 
course.  H.  R.  2616  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Buffett! 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MarcantonioL 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO .  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  here,  by 
the  President  on  March  12  and  by  every 
proponent  of  this  legislation,  that  the 
United  Nations  cannot  handle  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  economic  rehabilitation  in 
Greece.  That  statement,  in  my  consid¬ 
ered  judgment,  is  belied  by  the  facts.-  I 
am  not  charging  anyone  with  suppress¬ 
ing  the  facts  here,  but" I  am  charging 
many  of  the  proponents  with  not  in¬ 
forming  this  Congress  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  has  gone  into  this 
Greek  situation  and  has,  through  one  of 
its  most  important  organizations,  made 
specific  recommendations.  There  exists 
in  the  United  Nations  an  organization 
■called  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organ- 
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ization  of  the  United  Nations.  At  the 
request  of  the  Greek  Government  itself, 
this  organization  of  the  United  Nations 
sent  a  mission  into  Greece,  and  that  mis¬ 
sion  worked  in  Greece  from  May  through 
August  1946.  It  made  a  report.  I  hold 
that  report  in  my  hand,  Report  of  F.  A. 
O.  Mission  to  Greece.”  It  made  85  item¬ 
ized  specific  recommendations  for  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Greece.  The 
members  of  this  mission  are.  all  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  outstanding  educators,  ex¬ 
perts  in  their  fields,  and,  as  much  as  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
may  try,  it  and  no  one  else  will  ever  be 
in  a  position  to  charge  any  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  having  any  reputation  other 
than  that  of  being  conservative. 

For  instance,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  none  other  than  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  S.  Harris,  president  of  the  Utah  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  located  at  Logan,  Utah. 

I  cannot  in  this  brief  time  give  you 
the  85  recommendations  this  organiza¬ 
tion  made,  but  I  want  to  give  you  some  of 
the  high  lights: 

1.  A  program  of  special  feeding,  regard¬ 
less  of  religion  or  politics. 

2.  A  program  of  citizen  labor  on  repair  of 
roads,  participated  in  by  all  able-bodied 
males  and  also  by  the  armed  services. 

3.  Curbing  inflation  by  rationing  and  price 
controls;  expansion  of  industrial  production; 
providing  funds  for  purchase  of  consumer 
goods;  setting  up  joint  buying  and  selling 
offices  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  and  the 
Confederation  of  Cooperatives;  and  under¬ 
taking  to  negotiate  exchange  of  goods  with 
countries  which  still  have  controlled  foreign 
trade. 

4.  Restoration  of  export  markets  with  the 
use  of  proceeds  for  the  balance  of  trade, 
instead  of  hoarding  dollars  abroad. 

5.  Larger  output  per  farm  family.  Break¬ 
ing  up  of  large  estates  and  raising  the  acre¬ 
age  of  land  cultivated  per  family. 

6.  Reorganization  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

7.  Increased  support  of  cooperatives  and 
extension  of  production  credit  to  farmers. 

8.  Abolition  .of  the  spoils  system  and  pay 
roll  padding  in  the  Civil  Service  and  the 
accepted  system  of  graft  and  perquisites. 

9.  Complete  reform  of  taxes  and  insistence 
that  the  Government  undertake  to  put  into 
effect  reforms  in  its  tax  system  to  make  it 
less  regressive,  and  more  like  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  developed  countries. 

And  the  last  and  most  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  this  debate: 

A  United  Nations  Advisory  Mission  and 
financial  aid  on  an  international  basis. 

These  recommendations  were  made  by 
this  very  important  body  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

How  do  we  meet  it  here?  We  meet  it 
here  by  a  proposal  to  implement  the 
policy  of  doing  what?  Not  of  having 
these  sound  recommendations  put  into 
effect  and  bring  about  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  in  Greece.  Our  proposal 
here  is  to  wipe  out,  to  starve  and  kill  the 
opposition  to  the  regime  in  Greece  which 
has  refused  up  to  now  even  to  show  any 
semblance  of  initiating  any  of  these  re¬ 
forms  which  may  be  very  properly  de¬ 
scribed  as  mere  rudimentary  economic 
democracy. 

It  is  my  contention  and  the  contention 
of  the  gentlemen  who  made  this  compre¬ 
hensive  on-the-spot  study  and  who  did 
not  spend  their  time  speaking  to  only 
the  rulers  of  Greece  or  the  men  in  charge 


of  the  police  in  Greece,  that  these  recom¬ 
mendations,  if  they  were  put  into  effect, 
would  go  a  long,  long  way  in  eliminating 
the  existing  civil  strife  in  Greece.  If 
these  recommendations  were  adopted,  if 
the  people  who  are  nov0* fighting  in  the 
hills  were  guaranteed  the  freedom  about 
which  you  gentlemen  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  here  this  afternoon  there  would  be 
no  civil  strife  in  Greece  and  there  would 
be  no  problem  such  as  the  President  de¬ 
scribed  in  his  speech  of  March  12  and 
which  many  Members  are  seeking  to  ac¬ 
centuate  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Why  do  we  bypass  the  United  Nations? 
Why  do  we  insist  on  ignoring  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations? 
Why  do  we  insist  on  a  program  that 
would  prevent  the  adoption  of  these  re¬ 
forms  in  Greece,  reforms  that  would  do 
away  with  the  civil  strife  and  which 
would  give  Greece  at  least  some  sub¬ 
stance  of  economic  stability?  Why  is 
it  that  we  ask  for  legislation  that  would 
implement  a  policy  of  merely  starving  or 
destroying  the  opposition  to  a  regime 
which  refuses  to  accept  these  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  American  citizens, 
mind  you,  acting  as  agents  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  after  a  careful  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  problem? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  that  be¬ 
tween  now  and  tomorrow  or  when  we 
vote  on  this  bill  the  Members  obtain  this 
document  and  spend  some  time  with  it. 

I  am  sure  after  they  have  they  will  know 
much  more  about  the  situation  in  Greece 
than  they  know  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  before  us 
is  to  starve  and  kill  the  opposition  to  a 
regime  that  refuses  to  accept  these  re¬ 
forms.  That  is  ’the  program  set  forth  in 
this  legislation.  This  legislation  repre¬ 
sents  a  policy  of  refusal  to  do  that  which 
will  really  aid  to  eradicate  civil  strife 
and  restore  economic  stability  and  free¬ 
dom  in  Greece.  Some  may  say,  ‘.‘Well, 
the  Greek  Government  will  be  forced 
to  do  this  if  we  adopt  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation.”  That  is  impossible.  The  ruling 
class  in  Greece  cannot  maintain  its 
sinecures  that  it  now  holds  on  to  if  these 
reforms  were  put  into  effect.  In  other 
words,  the  fascist  rulers  of  Greece  today 
and  the  well- entrenched  few  families  in 
Greece  today  would  not  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  their  position  of  political  and  class 
rulers  if  these  reforms  that  have  been 
recommended  by  the  United  Nations 
Organization  were  adopted. 

In  all  fairness  to  Great  Britain,  it 
made  some  effort  to  have  some  of  these 
reforms  adopted  during  the  period  of  its 
disgraceful  rule  there.  It  met  with 
nothing  but  resistance,  refusal,  and 
sabotage  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  regime 
which  we  are  now  asked  to  sustain  with 
money  and  with  military  aid.  That  re¬ 
gime  cannot  accept  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  survive.  If  it  accepts  these 
recommendations  its  control  of  the  po¬ 
litical  and  the  economic  life  of  Greece 
will  be  destroyed.  For  the  present  rulers 
of  Greece  to  accept  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  means  extinction  for  them.  They 
will  hang  on  to  their  present  position  and 
refuse  to  accept  these  recommendations. 
Therefore  again  I  say,  this  legislation 
implements  a  policy  not  of  reform  so 
necessary  and  vital  for  the  freedom  and 


the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Greece, 
but  it  implements  a  policy  of  destroying, 
starving  out  the  people  who  oppose  the 
regime  which  refuses  to  accept  these 
very  elementary  recommendations  so 
necessary  to  a  democracy,  freedom  and 
stability  in  Greece. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  just  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  why  it  is  that  these  very 
excellent  recommendations  of  the  United 
Nations  have  not  been  put  into  effect  in 
Greece.  How  does  the  gentleman  think 
they  could  have  been  effected? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  This  report  was 
printed,  may  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
lady,  in  March  1947,  right  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  On  March  12  the  Presi¬ 
dent  came  here  and  proposed  unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly,  that  foreclosed  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out 
these  recommendations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  are  we  doing 
all  this?  We  are  doing  it  under  the  guise 
of  stop  communism,  and  I  say  while  we 
are  doing  all  this,  we  are  aiding  a  regime 
which  is  shot  through  and  through  with 
Fascists,  with  Nazi  collaborators,  petty 
and  big  Quislings.  Read  the  roll  of  those 
who  rule  Greece  today:  The  Minister  of 
Public  Security,  the  Chief  of  Police,  the 
present  King,  the  present  Queen,  blood 
relatives,  politically  and  otherwise,  of 
naziism.  I  just  wonder  how  our  men  who 
fought  against  the  Nazis  will  feel  when 
they  learn  that  we  are  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  a  regime  that  is  made  up  of 
those  elements  who  aided  and  gave  com¬ 
fort  to  the  Nazis.  I  wonder  how  the  ex- 
GI  will  feel  when  he  learns  that  we  pass 
this  legislation  which  provides  for  the 
shooting  down;  yes,  of  these  guerrillas, 
some  of  them  Communists,  many  of  them 
non-Communists,  but  all  men  and  women 
who  fought  heroically  against  the  Nazis 
and  against  the  Fascists,  and  thereby 
saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Americans. 

Why  are  we  doing  this?  We  are  doing 
this  under  the  guise  of  stop  communism. 

I  have  heard  that  used  before;  so  have 
you.  You  heard  it  to  justify  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  republican  Spain.  You  heard  it  at 
Munich;  the  betrayal  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  betrayal  of  democracy  in  Europe 
was  alibied  with  the  same  cry,  stop  com¬ 
munism.  You  heard  it  to  alibi  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  anti-Comintern  pact.  You 
heard  it  to  excuse  the  terror  of  the  Axis. 
You  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Hitler,  Tojo, 
Mussolini,  and  Goebbels.  You  heard  it  at 
the  Nuernberg  trials  from  the  lips  of 
the  guilty,  from  Goering  and  Ribbentrop. 
It  was  used  before  to  excuse  ruthless  war¬ 
fare  waged  on  the  democratic  people  of 
the  world.  Now  monopoly  capital  and  its 
agents  set  up  the  same  cry  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  the  forward  march  of  man¬ 
kind  toward  freedom  from  fear  and  want. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  a  short  answer  to  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  who  has  just  spoken  on 
the  FAO  report.  That  report  says  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Mission  was  the  long¬ 
time  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
of  Greece  and  was  not  aimed  at  imme¬ 
diate  help.  It  went  into  such  things  as 
reconstruction  of  industry  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  that  can  be  done  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  while  this  particular  bill 
of  aid  and  assistance  is  aimed  at  the 
present,  immediately,  so  that  disposes 
of  the  FAO  report  on  that  basis. 

Certainly,  the  FAO  report  clearly  had 
in  mind  that  they  would  go  to  some 
other  nations  for  help,  and  specifically 
talked  of  the  United  States  helping. 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO .  Mr.  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  this:  The 
State  Department  on  June  11,  1946,  re¬ 
ceived  a  cablegram  from  Yugoslavia  stat¬ 
ing  that  Russia  had  entered  into  a  uni¬ 
lateral  compact  with  Yugoslavia  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Yugoslav  industry,  as¬ 
sisting  its  arms  industry  and  putting  it 
back  into  effect,  and  also  giving  them 
mechanical  and  other  equipment  for  their 
armies.  Did  the  gentleman  on  June  11, 
1946,  object  to  unilateral  action  by  Russia 
in  connection  with  this  agreement  with 
Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  May  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  is  the  first  I 
have  heard  of  it.  I  cannot  account  for 
the  accuracy  of  that  report. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  may 
accept  it  as  accurate,  because  I  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  cablegram  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  However,  as¬ 
suming  the  statement  to  be  correct,  then 
I  say  that  that  action  as  well  as  this  ac¬ 
tion  should  be  handled  through  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  FULTON.  So  the  gentleman  now 
disapproves  the  action  of  Russia  on  June 
11,  1946;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  disapprove 
the  action  of  any  country  that  takes  uni¬ 
lateral  action  on  any  matter  that  in¬ 
volves  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Including  Russia? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Including  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  United  States,  Turkey,  Greece,  or 
any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Then  if  I  am  right  in 
my  statement  that  we  did  receive  such  a 
cablegram  from  Yugoslavia,  the  gentle¬ 
man  condemns  Russia  just  as  he  con¬ 
demns  the  United  States  right  here,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  do. 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  very  inter¬ 
esting. 

Mi-.  MARCANTONIO.  I  think  any 
action  should  go  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  when  that  action  affects  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Now,  will  the  gentleman  let  me  make 
a  statement  with  respect  to  the  FAO? 
The  gentleman  says  that  it  made  only 
long-range  recommendations.  I  think 
that  if  the  gentleman  will  read  the  re¬ 
port  he  will  find  that  some  of  those  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  made  to  be  put  into 
effect  before  the  initiation  of  the  1947 
crop. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Yes,  and  did  they  not 
say  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  get 
the  money? 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  No;  they  said 
to  go  to  the  United  Nations,  including 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Yes.  The  United  * 
States  was  specifically  mentioned. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  The  United 
States  is  part  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  refuse  to  yield  fur¬ 
ther. 

May  I  correct  someone  else?  The  emi¬ 
nent  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  said  yesterday  we  were  “one  of  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  United  Nations, 
yet  now,  less  than  2  years  later,  we  are 
the  first  nation  to  attempt  to  nullify  it 
by  proposing  to  act  alone.”  We  were 
not.  On  June  11,  1946,  Russia  did  it  by 
specific  agreement  with  Yugoslavia.  He 
was  wrong. 

“It  means  our  embarkation  upon  a  new 
policy  that  may  lead  to  no  one  knows 
Where.”  The  gentleman  does  not  know 
where. 

May  I  answer  him  further.  I  think  the 
Republican  Party  should  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  what  he  means  when  he  says  on 
page  4765  of  the  Record,  “Are  we  pre¬ 
pared  for  it?  Can  we  do  so  with  a  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  $258,000,000,000?”  Then 
he  states  specifically,  “And  with  a  budget 
for  next  year  that  may  approximate 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  billion  dol¬ 
lars?”  These  are  Truman’s  exact  fig¬ 
ures,  from  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BENDER.  With,  this  program 
and  what  will  follow  it  will  be  way  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  what  that  budget  indicates. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  on  that  one.  Can 
we  help  Greece?  We  certainly  can.  The 
gentleman  says  we  are  going  to  bankrupt 
ourselves.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody 
from  Ohio,  one  of  the  granaries  of  the 
country,  can  stand  there  and  say  that 
when  Time  magazine  on  April  28  had 
this  to  say: 

.  THE  BIN 

Actually,  the  United  States  could  stand 
the  drain  on  Its  food  resources  without 
even  tightening  Its  belt.  Production  was 
high.  The  Agriculture  Department  predicted 
a  bumper  1947  wheat  crop  of  1,240,000,000 
bushels,  compared  to  1,185,000,000  last  year. 
Despite  14,000,000  more  mouths  than  before 
the  war,  per  capita  food  consumption  in  the 
United  States  had  Increased  16  percent.  In 
1946  the  United  States  supplied  the  world 
with  a  net  of  $6,600,000,000  of  goods  and 
services,  but  this  was  only  3.4  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  goods  and  services  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  fat  and  wealthy  land.  Par  from 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  food  bin,  the 
United  States  was  only  spooning  out  its 
resources. 

May  I  further  state  that  we  also  have 
the  greatest  industrial  production  right 
around  Pittsburgh,  where  I  come  from. 
Look  and  see  if  anybody  else  can  do  it. 
They  cannot.  Oftly  the  United  States 
under  present  conditions,  with  ingot  out¬ 
put  at  a  rate  above  80,000,000  tons,  can 
even  begin  to  supply  the  immense  world 
needs  for  steel.  British  industry  has 
only  15,000,000  tons  of  steel.  German 
industry  is  to  be  limited  to  5,800,000  tons. 
France  has  some  steel  capacity  but  none 
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for  export.  Russia  has  only  20,000,000 
tons,  and  Japan  is  to  be  permitted  2,000,- 
000  tons. 

Mr.  BENDER.  What  is  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  point? 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  we  are  perfectly 
able  to  go  ahead  on  this  program,  and  all 
these  cries  of  anguish  about  bankruptcy 
from  certain  parties  certainly  amaze  me. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  read  some  of  the 
gentleman’s  speeches  in  the  last  cam¬ 
paign  when  he  was  speaking  about  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  FULTON.  They  were  good,  be¬ 
cause  I  won. 

Mr.  BENDER.  But  you  did  not  win 
on  this  program.  You  did  not  win  by 
telling  them  you  were  going  to  vote 
$400,000,000  for  Greece. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  won  on  a  program 
saying  that  we  were  going  to  help  every¬ 
one  who  was  friendly  to  us,  whether  they 
were  Republicans  or  Democrats,  and 
that  whether  it  was  in  this  country  or 
abroad  we  would  not  let  anyone  starve. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should. 

(Mr.  FULTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Preston]. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  hold  myself  out  as  an  expert  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  but  as  a  soldier  in  the  United 
States  Army  in  the  recent  war  I  spent 
20  months  in  Europe.  Although  I 
learned  much  about  the  geography, 
customs,  habits,  and  political  cross¬ 
currents  of  Europe,  I  know  little  of  the 
economic  and  political  structure  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Few  of  us  have 
first-hand  information  on  these  phases 
of  the  question.  All  of  us  know,  how¬ 
ever,  first,  that  these  two  countries 
occupy  strategic  geographic  locations; 
second,  that  Russia  is  seeking  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ments;  and,  third,  that  Russia  is  engaged 
in  a  program  of  expansion  toward  the 
south  and  west. 

If  we  are  perfectly  frank,  we  must 
admit  that  Russia  is  conducting  a  blood¬ 
less  war  in  Europe  today.  She  is  accom¬ 
plishing  the  same  results  as  if  she  had 
used  her  military — that  is,  placing  small 
powers  under  communistic  rule.  The 
question  is — and  it  is  not  a  complex 
one — shall  we  move  to  stop  Russian  ex¬ 
pansion?  Or  shall  we  listen  to  the  fa¬ 
miliar  cry  of  the  professional  isolationist 
as  we  did  when  Japan  moved  into  Man¬ 
churia,  Italy  into  Ethiopia,  and  Hitler 
into  the  Rhineland?  My  answer  to  the 
question  is  to  act,  and  act  now,  to  let 
Communists  throughout  the  world  know 
that  the  issue  is  joined  as  between  de¬ 
mocracy  and  communism;  that  God- 
hating  Communists  shall  not  overthrow 
the  Christian  brotherhood  of  man;  that 
the  precious  blood  of  the  American  sol¬ 
dier  was  not  shed  to  make  Europe  an 
impotent  prey  to  the  power  lusts  of 
Russia. 

If  we  were  justified  in  entering  Europe 
in  1918  and  again  in  1944  with  our 
troops  to  save  democracy,  then  we  are 
justified  in  spending  our  dollars  there 
to  preserve  the  democracy  we  have  saved. 
We  have  waited  too  long  now  to  take 
steps  to  deter  Soviet  expansion.  Long 
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ago  we  should  have  issued  an  ultimatum 
to  Russia  that  unless  she  agreed  to  an 
accounting  of  her  lend-lease  accounts 
we  would  stop  the  flow  of  millions  in 
manufactured  goods  as  reparations  from 
the  American  zone  of  occupation  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

This  is  the  opportune  time  for  America 
to  strike  her  telling  blow  to  communism; 
a  time  immediately  following  the  fruit¬ 
less  talks  recently  held  in  Moscow;  a 
time  when  a  tottering  and  weak  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  expelled  its  Communist 
cabinet  members,  although  she  is  facing 
an  industrial  collapse;  and  a  time  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
decreed  that  no  longer  will  any  tainted 
pink  disciples  of  Stalin  and  Molotov  hold 
jobs  in  our  departments  to  better  sabo¬ 
tage  our  form  of  government.  The  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  measure  at  a  time  when 
our  Appropriations  Committee  has  very 
wisely  decided  to  recommend  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  our  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  to  Russia  will  have  a  telling 
effect  throughout  the  war-weakened  na¬ 
tions  who  are  valiantly  fighting  commu¬ 
nism  in  the  face  of  starvation  and  sick¬ 
ness. 

Yes;  it  can  be  said  with  great  truth 
that  not  one  of  us  can  foretell  the 
eventual  results  of  our  passage  or  failure 
to  pass  this  measure,  but  I,  for  one,  want 
to  be  recorded  as  favoring  the  spending 
of  dollars  to-  do  something  now  that  may 
prevent  the  spending  of  blood  in  the 
future. 

To  you  who  choose  to  take  the  course 
of  an  isolationist,  I  would  say:  Turn  back 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  look  at  the  names  of  those  who 
voted  against  repeal  of  the  Neutrality 
Act,  against  arming  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine,  lend-lease,  and  selective  service. 

They  thought  they  were  right,  too. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  to  the  House  today  that 
quite  a  few  of  us  GI’s  who  served  in 
World  War  II  are  disillusioned.  I  know 
those  of  you  who  were  in  Europe,  if  you 
will  turn  back  with  me,  will  remember 
how  the  Army  publication,  Stars  and 
Stripes,  from  day  to  day  cartooned  the 
picture  of  Joe  Stalin  as  one  of  the  finest 
men  who  ever  lived;  a  smiling  benefactor 
to  humanity.  And  they  talked  of  the  GI,, 
when  the  war  was  over,  as  returning  to 
a  home  with  little  kids  playing  all 
around — a  perfect  idea  of  Utopia.  But 
I  tell  you  gentlemen  that  millenium  days 
have  not  come.  Utopia  is  not  here. 
They  told  us  if  we  would  just  go  ahead 
and  get  rid  of  Hitler  the  world  would 
be  a  great  place  in  which  to  live.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  have  another  dictator  in 
his  place  today  in  Europe.  If  we  get  rid 
of  him,  who  will  be  the  next?  I  tell  you 
frankly,  I  reluctantly  will  vote  for  this 
bill  and  pray  that  some  good  will  come 
of  it.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  the  last 
few  days  about  realism.  Let  us  be  really 
and  truly  realistic.  If  we  are  going  to 
send  this  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  let 
us  back  it  up  with  a  great  army  and  navy 
and  air  force  second  to  none  in  the 
world.  That  is  one  foreign  policy  that 
America  has  never  adopted  in  peacetime. 
That  is,  maintaining  an  adequate  na¬ 


tional  defense.  I  favor  that  today  as  a 
safeguard  to  peace.  Let  me  remind  the 
membership  that  when  the  Roman  le¬ 
gion  was  the  most  feared  force  in  the 
world,  that  was  the  greatest  era  of  peace 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Not  a 
major  war  for  300  to  500  years.  After 
the  Dark  Ages,  when  Britannia  ruled 
the  waves,  how  many  nations  of  this 
world  were  prevented  from  aggression  by 
the  power  of  your  British  Navy?  I  tell 
you  today  that  the  only  thing  that  will 
stop  Russia  at  the  Dardanelles  is  not  this 
$400,000,000  that  we  are  voting,  but  an 
air  force  right  here  in  the  United  States 
of  America  that  can  bomb  Moscow,  that 
can  strike  at  the  industrial  potential  be¬ 
yond  the  Ural  Mountains.  That  and 
that  alone,  and  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  the  atomic  bomb  and  are  willing 
and  prepared  to  use  it,  that  and  that 
alone  will  prevent  Russia  from  moving 
on  the  Dardanelles  or  into  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Scripture  says  that 
“a  wise  man’s  eyes  are  upon  the  things 
about  him,  but  a  fool’s  eyes  are  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth.”  Let  us  not  neglect  our 
home  front  and  he  power  of  our  home 
base,  which  is  he  one  that  really  counts. 

France  put  her  trust  in  her  Maginot 
line  only  to  have  her  armies  defeated 
from  within.  The  great  Roman  Legion, 
feared  as  it  was  through  the  then  known 
world,  was  finally  overcome  from  within. 
The  great  civilizations  of  the  past  have 
fallen  mostly  from  within.  I  will  vote  for 
this  loan,  but  along  with  it,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  let  us  vote  adequate  national  de¬ 
fense  to  back  up  our  foreign  policy.  Let 
us  take  up  where  the  British  Government 
is  no  longer  able  to  patrol  the  seas  and 
have  an  air  force  that  will  put  fear  into 
the  heart  of  any  would-be  world  con- 
querer. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENDER.  In  line  with  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  does  he  not  think 
we  ought  to  stop  the  sale  of  our  surplus 
war  materials? 

Mr.  DORN.  The  gentleman  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct. 

I  am  told,  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
true,  but  I  am  told  that  right  now  goods 
are  being  loaded  on  ships  at  Norfolk,  New 
Orleans,  and  elsewhere  and  being  sent  to 
Russia.  I  am  opposed  to  that  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]. 

(Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  proposal  to  extend  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  as  I  see 
it,  is  based  upon  two  considerations: 
humanitarianism  and  the  national  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States. 

Greece  resisted  the  Axis  invaders  hero¬ 
ically,  but  was  overcome  by  superior 
forces  and  suffered  tremendously  from 
mistreatment  and  spoliation.  She 
emerged  from  the  war  a  shattered  na¬ 
tion.  Recovery  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  at.beit;  under  postwar  conditions. 


with  rival  groups  fighting  for  control  of 
the  country,  recovery  has  been  impos¬ 
sible.  Political  stabilization  is  necessary 
in  order  for  Lhe  Greek  people  to  achieve 
economic  recovery  and  -rebuild  their 
homeland. 

The  record  of  the  Greeks  in  the  recent 
war  should  have  earned  them  the  grati¬ 
tude  not  only  of  the  United  States  but 
of  all  the  Allies,  and  the  right  to  work 
out  their  future  in  peace,  with  such  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  as  they  might  require. 
The  war  record  of  Greece  and  the  his¬ 
toric  friendship  between  the  Greek  and 
American  peoples  would,  I  believe,  dis¬ 
pose  our  people  and  our  Government  to 
aid  the  Greeks  from  motives  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  even  if  other  considerations  were 
lacking. 

In  the  case  of  Turkey,  sentiment  does 
not  sway  us  as  strongly,  though  Turkey 
conducted  herself  during  the  war  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Allied  cause,  which  she 
formally  joined  in  the  closing  months  of 
the  conflict.  In  the  matter  before  us 
the  case  of  Turkey  is  strategically  tied 
up  with  that  of  Greece,  and  therefore 
the  two  countries  should  be  considered 
together. 

Now,  the  question  of  American  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  cannot  properly 
be  examined  save  in  the  context  of  the 
current  international  situation.  I  must 
confess  that  I  find  that  situation  dis¬ 
quieting.  I  refer  mainly  to  the  uneasy 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Frankly,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  occasional  con¬ 
ciliatory  statements  attributed  to  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  Stalin  with  the  more  bellicose 
statements  of  other  Soviet  spokesmen 
and — what  is  much  more  important — 
the  aggressive  policies  of  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  Communist  adherents 
in  other  countries. 

President  Truman  stated  the  situation 
concisely  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
March  12,  when  he  said: 

At  the  present  moment  in  world  history 
nearly  every  nation  must  choose  between 
alternative  ways  of  life.  The  choice  is  too 
often  not  a  free  one. 

One  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  is  distinguished  by  free 
institutions,  representative  government,  free 
elections,  guarantees  of  individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  and  freedom 
from  political  oppression. 

The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the 
will  of  a  minority  forcibly  imposed  upon  the 
majority.  It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  a  controlled  press  and  radio,  fixed  elec¬ 
tions,  and  the  suppression  of  personal  free¬ 
doms. 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

In  the  face  of  the  self-evident  Soviet 
policy  of  expansion,  the  democratic  way 
of  life — of  which  the  United  States  is  the 
foremost  exponent — is  challenged  to 
maintain  its  position,  or  to  give  way  by 
default.  If  we  are  realistic,  we  must 
face  the  fact  that— through  Soviet 
choosing,  not  ours — we  confront  Soviet 
communism  across  a  common  frontier  in 
Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Korea — and, 
most  important  of  all,  across  a  common 
frontier  in  the  minds  of  men  everywhere. 
The  meaning  of  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  we  must  either  stand  our  ground,  or 
retreat.  I  believe  that,  since  the  Soviet 
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Union  chooses  to  repulse  all  our  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  barriers' between  us,  it 
is  to  our  best  interest  to  maintain  the 
frontiers  as  far  from  our  own  shores  as 
possible,  and  not  wait  for  communism  to 
encroach  upon  our  own  territory. 

Greece  and  Turkey  comprise  one  area 
where  the  frontier  is  not  stable,  or  where 
stability  is  threatened  by  Communist 
pressure.  The  United  States  cannot  ig¬ 
nore  the  obvious  evidence  that  Soviet 
communism  is  pressing  to  advance  to 
the  shores  of  the  Aegean  and  into  the 
Middle  East,  where  the  equilibrium  is 
delicately  balanced  at  best.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record,  as  the  President  stated, 
that  “the  very  existence  of  the  Greek 
state  is  today  threatened  by  the  terror¬ 
ist  activities  of  several  thousand  armed 
men,  led  by  Communists.”  At  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  the  Soviet  delegate 
supported  Bulgarian  demands  for  Greek 
■territory  in  western  Thrace.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  exerted  strong  pressure 
on  Turkey  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  pre¬ 
ferred  position  in  control  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  and  military  bases  on  that  stra¬ 
tegic  waterway,  which  runs  entirely 
Turkish  territory.  The  government 
controlled  Soviet  press  and  "radio  have 
waged  a  determined  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign  for  annexation  of  territory  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Turkey — an  area 
specifically  awarded  to  Turkey  in  the 
Treaty  of  Moscow,  signed  by  Turkey  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1921.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  these  lands  in  eastern 
Turkey  are  adjacent  to  northern  Iran, 
where  Soviet  troops  last  year  over-stayed 
their  treaty  deadline  by  2  months,  and 
a  Soviet-sponsored  rebel  group  seized 
power  until  put  down  by  the  Iranian 
Government. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  present 
Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  are 
not  fully  democratic,  and  therefore  do 
not  deserve  our  support.  Though  they 
fall  short  of  perfection,  these  Govern¬ 
ments  were  chosen  by  the  .people  of  their 
respective  countries,  and  were  not  im¬ 
posed  by  force  controlled  from  without. 
I  maintain  that  the  substitution  of  ag¬ 
gressive  communism  for  the  imperfect 
Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  not  solve  the  basic  issues,  but 
would  make  the  solution  more  difficult. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  war  is  inevitable,  or 
even  imminent.  But  realism  compels  us 
to  recognize  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  determine  which  parts  of  the 
world  are  to  be  dominated  by  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  which  parts  left  free  to 
choose  their  own  way  of  life.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Soviet  Government  is 
not  ready  for  war,  and  does  not  desire 
war,  but  is  determined  to  keep  expand¬ 
ing  the  areas  under  Communist  domina¬ 
tion  by  every  means  short  of  war.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  American  foreign  policy 
exemplified  by  the  proposal  to  aid  Greece 
and  Turkey  is  our  most  effective  means 
to  prevent  war,  by  delimiting  the  area 
of  Communist  expansion  and  exploita¬ 
tion  and  by  stabilizing  the  frontiers  be¬ 
tween  communism  and  the  democracies. 
Perhaps  with  each  at  work  behind  its 
frontiers,  both  systems  can  learn  to  co¬ 
operate  for  world  peace — as  Stalin  pro¬ 
fesses  the  Soviets  want  to  do,  and  as  the 


United  States  has  demonstrated  it  wants 
to  do. 

I  desire  to  make  one  further  point, 
concerning  the  relation  of  American 
policy  to  the  United  Nations.  I  think 
it  is  useful  to  recall  that  Great  Britain 
was  aiding  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  at 
the  request  of  those  two  countries.  This 
arrangement  was  strictly  a  matter  be¬ 
tween  governments,  and  was  not  a  con¬ 
cern  of  the  United  Nations.  When 
Britain  served  notice  that  she  no  longer 
could  continue  that  arrangement,  the 
governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
appealed  directly  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  As  for  me,  I  fail  to 
see  the  logic  of  the  objections  raised 
to  the  replacement  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  United  States  as  the  Nation- supply¬ 
ing  the  financial  and  economic  aid  re¬ 
quired  by  Greece  and  Turkey,  without 
special  reference  to  the  United  Nations. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  UN, 
and  its  subsidiary  organizations,  are 
without  funds  to  respond  to  the  urgent 
requests  of  those  two  countries.  Clearly, 
it  seems  to  •  me  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  necessarily  must  be  handled  out¬ 
side  the  UN.  As  President  Truman 
declared: 

In  helping  free  and  independent  nations 
to  maintain  their  freedom,  the  United  States 
will  be  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

American  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  United  Nations  because  it  would 
contribute  to  the  political  stability  and 
economic  well-being  that  are  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  President’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  a  loan  of  $400,000,000 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  shall  vote 
accordingly  when  the  bill  comes  on  for 
a  final  vote  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

(Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  KunkelL 

(Mr.  KUNKEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

GREEK-TURKISH  MILITARY  MISSION 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposed  policy  of  intervention  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  limitless.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  said:  “I  believe  that  it 
must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resist¬ 
ing  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressure.”  This 
sets  no  reservation  on .  the  type,  the 
scope,  or  the  place  of  the  proposed  help 
and  support.  It  is  clearly  global  and 
permanent  in  its  application. 

While  at  first  glance  it  might  seem  as 
though  the  United  States  would  deter¬ 
mine  this  policy,  upon  careful  analysis, 
actual  control  would  rest  with  Russia. 
Russia  could,  and  no  doubt  would,  stir 
up  the  domestic  strife  or  the  outside 
pressure  wherever  and  whenever  Russia 
wanted  to  .force  intervention  by  the 


United  States.  Russia  would  be  able  to 
force  the  extension  of  the  policy  to  vari¬ 
ous  areas,  carefully  selected  by  the 
Kremlin,  of  the  world.  By  Russia’s  ac¬ 
tions,  the  United  States  could  be  forced 
to  over-extend  itself  or  to  abandon  the 
policy,  either  of  which  would  be  most 
unfortunate.  Indeed,  either  would  be 
fatal. 

Some  kind  of  control  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  from  Washington  must  result.  If 
this  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  point 
at  all  to  the  program.  Would  we  move 
in  to  prevent  communism  and  yet  allow 
the  natives  freely  to  choose  communism? 
Russia  has  deviated  from  the  original 
theory  of  Karl  Marx  in  some  respects. 
Stalin  uses  communism  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  Russian  nationalistic  policy. 
He  has  abandoned  the  Marxian  theory, 
as  practiced  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  of  a 
general  world  revolution  of  international 
character,  but  he  retains  the  theory  of  a 
world  revolution  for  the  benefit  of  Rus¬ 
sian  nationalism.  Marxian  theory  still 
dominates  Russian  policy.  The  basic 
axiom  of  Karl  Marx  is  that  world  capi¬ 
talism  leads  to  an  inevitable  crisis,  that 
this  crisis  is  the  mother  of  communistic 
revolution  and  that,  therefore,  the  sooner 
the  crisis  comes,  the  sooner  will  the  world 
revolution  be  accomplished.  Hence,  the 
cornerstone  of  Russian  policy  is  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  economic  crisis  in  capitalistic 
and  democratic  nations,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,,  the  strongest  one  of 
all.  Premier  Stalin  referred  to  this  in 
his  famous  speech  of  February  9,  1946. 
What  Russia  has  done  during  the  past 
years,  in  general  conforms  to  this  thesis. 
If  the  United  States  embarks  upon  a  pol¬ 
icy  which  will  deplete  and  weaken  its 
strength  and  its  resources,  then  we  are 
actually  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communists.  We 
will  be  doing  for  the  Soviet  Union  what 
they  are  unable  and  impotent  to  do  for 
themselves.  We  will  be  enabling  the 
Soviets  to  control  indirectly  our  own 
domestic  economy.  By  forcing  us  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  affirm  at  her  will,  she  will  de¬ 
cide  what  we  are  to  make  and  to  do  here 
at  home. 

The  uncompromising  attitude  of  Rus¬ 
sia  in  respect  to  Germany  supports  this 
thought.  This  was  the  key  question  to 
settle  with  Russia  in  the  Moscow  Con¬ 
ference.  Secretary  Marshall  failed  to 
reach  some  kind  of  an  agreement  where¬ 
by  the  load  would  be  lifted  from  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  unable  to 
do  so.  Before  Moscow,  a  settlement  in 
respect  to  Austria  was  widely  antici¬ 
pated.  This  failure  is  even  more  sig¬ 
nificant. 

This  country,  with  some  help  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  been  supplying 
western  Germany,  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  occupation  zones,  with  goods  valued 
at  more  than  $500,000,000  per  year. 
From  eastern  Germany,  Russia  first  took 
factories  and  equipment.  After  the  Rus¬ 
sians  found  they  were  unable  to  set  these 
factories  up  in  Russia  and  make  them 
work,  the  Russians  then  changed  their 
method,  leaving  the  factories  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  taking  the  goods  currently 
produced  from  the  factories.  Russia  has 
been  taking  goods  currently  produced 
equal  to  $500,000,000  which  the  United 
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States  is  putting  into  Germany  and 
which  may  have  to  be  put  into 
Germany  at  least  until  some  kind 
of  agreement  is  reached.  The  division 
of  Germany  gave  Russia  the  self-sup¬ 
porting  agricultural  section  of  eastern 
Germany.  The  western  section,  under 
the  British  and  American  control,  can¬ 
not  feed  itself,  and  never  did.  In  this 
area,  the  vast  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Germany  have  poured — Ger¬ 
mans  from  various  other  European  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia, 
as  well  as  refugees  from  the  Russian 
zone.  In  spite  of  German  territory  taken 
by  Russia  and  Poland,  the  population 
of  the  present  curtailed  Germany  is 
larger  than  that  of  prewar  Germany. 
Seventy-two  million  Germans  are  being 
crowded  into  an  area  one-quarter  small¬ 
er  than  the  whole  prewar  Germany  which 
supported  only  69,000,000  Germans.  A 
square  kilometer  of  German  land  will 
have  an  average- of  200  inhabitants  com¬ 
pared  to  168  before  the  war.  This  creates 
the  problem  of  either  a  continued  drain 
on  American  resources  or,  according  to 
President  Hoover,  letting  25,000,000  Ger¬ 
mans  starve.  The  situation  will  continue 
until  some  kind  of  an  agreement  where¬ 
by  Germany  can  support  itself  event¬ 
ually,  is  reached.  The  French  see  in 
this  the  threat  of  a  future  demand  for 
expansion  by  Germany  and  hence,  a 
threat  to  France. 

The  net  effect  of  the  present  policy  is 
for  the  American  taxpayer  to  feed  the 
Germans  so  that  the  Germans  can  work 
and  produce  goods  to  turn  over  to  the 
Russians  for  reparations.  '  Almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  thing  happened  between 
1924  and  1931.  Then  the  United  States 
loaned  Germany  over  $2,000,000,000 
which  was  never  repaid  but  out  of  which 
most  of  the  reparations  sent  to  France 
and  Britain  came.  Today  our  expendi¬ 
tures  amount  to  a  subsidy  to  Russia  just 
as  in  the  former  case  it  amounted  to  a 
subsidy  to  France  and  Britain.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  inconsistent  with  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  position  on  the  Greek-Turkish 
question.  We  are  asked  to  supply  $400,- 
000,000  to  erect  a  bulwark  against  Russia 
in  Greece  and  Turkey,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  policy  in  Germany  is  to  give 
Russia  $400,000,000  to  $500,000,000  worth 
of  goods  to  bolster  her  economy  for  fu¬ 
ture  expansion.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty,  under  which 
we  would  supply  funds  and  goods  to 
Italy,  while  Italy  would  be  required  to 
pay  reparations  to  Russia  and  Jugo¬ 
slavia.  Secretary  Marshall  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  an  agreement  under 
which  Germany  can  repay  us  for  all 
sums  advanced  and  can  become  self- 
supporting,  and  thereafter,  but  only 
thereafter,  undertake  the  task  of  paying 
reparations  to  other  countries.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  policy  certainly  seems  to  be  de¬ 
signed  to  drain  our  resources,  to  keep 
this  load  upon  our  backs.  This  pattern 
is  completely  clear  in  every  phase  of  So¬ 
viet  policy. 

In  ex-President  Hoover’s  report  on 
feeding  the  Germans,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  under  a  limitation  im¬ 


posed  by  Russia,  and  I  quote  from  his 
report: 

The  fishing  grounds  in  the  Baltic  and 
North  Seas  are  being  limited  against  Ger¬ 
mans  fishing.  As  there  are  ample  supplies  of 
fish  in  these  seas,  it  seems  a  pity  that  British 
and  American  taxpayers  are  called  upon  to 
furnish  food  in  substitution  for  fish  the 
Germans  could  catch  for  themselves. 

Fish  are  one  of  the  finest  proteins  in 
the  world.  Proteins  are  most  needed  in 
Germany.  The  American  taxpayers  are 
required  to  send  protein  or  protein  sub¬ 
stitutes  all  the  way  across  the  ocean  to 
Germany  in  order  to  supply  a  commodity 
quite  freely  available  off  their  own 
coast  line. 

I  used  to  play  chess  quite  frequently. 
In  chess,  before  making  a  move,  you  al¬ 
ways  study  the  probable  continuation  or 
variation  your  opponent  will  adopt. 
What  move  will  he  make  to  counter  or 
offset  yours?  The  Russian  counter  move 
to  the  Greek-Turkish  program  seems  to 
me  not  only  obvious  but  also  deadly  effec¬ 
tive.  It  will  be  under  their  control. 

There  is  another  phase.  Once  we  an¬ 
nounce  our  intention  of  advancing  loans 
and  missions  to  check  communism 
everywhere,  we  have  advertised  to  every 
government  throughout  the  world  that 
they  can  call  on  us  with  reasonable  hope 
of  success  for  any  Communist  menace, 
whether  real  or  faked.  If  all  this  keeps 
up  long  enough,  one  of  these  days  we  will 
be  broke  and  totalitarian  ourselves. 
Dorothy  Thompson  said  a  few  days  ago 
in  which  she  developed  this  thought  quite 
clearly.  To  quote: 

There  is  also  a  more  immediate  danger 
than  that  it  will  lead  us  into  war.  It  might, 
instead,  lead  us  into  bankruptcy.  *  *  * 

The  greatest  barrier  against  the  spread  of 
communism  the  instrument  of  Russian  mes¬ 
sianic  imperialism,  is  a  prosperous,  solvent 
America. 

*  *  *  The  quickest  way  to  communism 

is  American  bankruptcy  after  a  failure  of 
dollar  diplomacy — more  dollar  than  diplo¬ 
macy — that,  plus  war  hysteria. 

I  say,  if  we  adopt  this  Truman  doctrine, 
Russia  will  totalitarianize  this  country 
without  firing  a  popgun. 

We  can  draw  some  lessons  from  the 
British  on  this.  The  situation  within 
the  United  Kingdom  today,  combined 
with  the  changes  occurring  externally  in 
the  British  Empire,  deserve  constant 
study.  Recently,  speaking  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  Lord  Inverchapel,  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  frankly 
said: 

I  am  prepared  to  concede  that  we — 

The  British  Empire — 
may  have  overdone  our  expenditure  abroad. 
In  fact,  we  have.  That  Is  why  we  have  come 
here  to  ask  your  Government  to  take  over 
our  financial  responsibilities  in  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Yet,  from  the  accounts  of  Wallace’s 
trip  to  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  Truman  doctrine 
in  the  British  Isles  themselves. 

It  is  entirely  in  the  cards  that  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  take  over  further  Brit¬ 
ish  commitments,  particularly  those  in 
the  British-occupied  zone  of  Germany. 


It  is  reported  that  discussions  have  taken 
place  as  to  what  the  United  States  should 
do  after  the  British  withdraw  from  India 
in  1948.  Russian  aid  to  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  might  well  force  our  reentry  into 
China.  All  these  moves  and  proposals 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding 
this  question. 

From  parts  of  the.  foregoing  you  can 
readily  see  why  I  oppose  this  program. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that,  if  we  undertake  this  policy,  we 
might  just  as  well  tell  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  John  Taber,  and  his 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  stop 
trying  to  reduce  Army  and  Navy  ex¬ 
penses  and  other  expenses,  because  in 
line  with  the  argument  made  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn] 
we  are  on  the  march? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  We  are  on  the  march, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Buffett]  has  pointed  out,  we  have 
opened  the  door  to  every  country  of  the 
world  to  come  in  and  request  aid  from  us 
on  the  ground  of  combating  communism. 
How  can  you  refuse  them  if  they  can 
present  any  kind  of  a  legitimate  case? 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman.  3  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Chadwick]. 

Mr.  CHADWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  less  time  than 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  granted  me.  I  do  not  rise  to 
suggest  any  particular  answer  for  the 
question  before  us,  but  rather  to  define  if 
I  can,  and  for  my  own  purposes,  the 
nature  of  the  problem  as  it  presents  itself 
to  me. 

I  envy  those  of  my  colleagues  who  find 
this  question  simple  and  uncomplicated, 
arrd  who  have  a  completely  apt  answer 
which  fully  satisfies  them.  I  notice  that 
in  such  cases  the  answer  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  on  the  negative,  which  is  itself 
not  without  significance. 

I  also  observe  that  a  majority  of  my 
constituents  who  have  addressed  me  on 
this  subject  also  find  the  question  more 
simple  than  it  appears  to  me,  and  that 
they  too  are  negatively  minded.  Perhaps 
they  are  right. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  negative 
approach  to  this  question  is  based  upon 
a  misconception  of  its  character.  There 
are  obviously  many  who  feel  that  if  we 
can  only  avoid  adopting  this  bill  we  will 
be  safe — safe  from  war;  safe  from  na¬ 
tional  bankruptcy;  safe  even  from  the 
necessity  of  making  hard  decisions. 

They  seem  to  think  that  this  problem, 
like  the  fabled  unicorn,  has  only  one 
horn,  and  that  to  avoid  its  cruel  possibili¬ 
ties  is  the  ultimate  good.  But  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  that  kind  of  an  animal;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  dilemma;  and  there  is 
nothing  merely  fabulous  about  dilem¬ 
mas;  they  are  part  of  the  stubborn  stuff 
of  life,  of  our  urgent  realities. 

This  question  threatens  us  with  two 
horns,  on  one  of  which  we  must  volun¬ 
tarily  impale  ourselves  by  our  collective 
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vote.  Both  are  about  equally  grim.  To 
support  this  bill  is  to  abandon  a  national 
policy  which  had  its  first  expression  in 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address;  to  sup¬ 
port  this  bill  is  to  advance  our  declared 
sphere  of  national  interest  to  the  very 
core  of  the  Near  East,  at  the  hottest  spot 
on  an  already  overheated  globe.  It 
means  that  we  are  deliberately  toeing  up 
to  the  Russian  bear;  and  that,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  quite  a  chore.  Let  us  have  no 
mistake  about  that. 

But  not  to  support  this  bill  is  itself 
in  affirmative  decision;  a  decision  to 
abandon  any  effort  to  face  up  to  our 
international  problems  and  try  to  alter 
them  to  our  advantage  by  courage  and 
firmness;  a  decision  to  repeat  past  errors, 
rather  than  profit  by  them;  a  decision  to 
repudiate  the  responsibility  which  our 
Constitution  clearly  commits  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive;  and  finally,  a  rejection  of  the 
leadership  of  the  one  man  in  America 
in  whose  wisdom,  courage  and  proven 
competence  we  all  place  the  highest  trust. 

To  me,  this  has  never  been  an  issue  of 
humanitarianism,  in  the  smaller  and 
now  more  generally  accepted  sense  of 
the  word;  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
“opposing  the  spread  of  communism’’ 
in  foreign  lands;  it  is  rather  a  move  in 
the  field  of  international  relationships, 
an  operation  of  over-all  and  major 
strategy.  I  have  neither  the  personal 
knowledge  nor  the  experience  to  reach 
any  finally  satisfying  conclusion  as  to 
its  ultimate  wisdom.  But  I  believe  that 
the  man  who  has  already  steered  this 
Nation’s  cause  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
junctures  of  history,  is  probably  the  best 
equipped  American  to  guide  us  in  this 
new  emergency.  I  hope  that  none,  even 
among  my  constituents,  will  disparage 
him  as  being  a  “militarist”;  he  is  a 
soldier,  but  he  is  also  a  statesman  of  the 
first  order. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill,  not 
without  the  deepest  concern  for  the 
future,  but  because,  being  in  doubt,  I 
revert  to  my  basic  philosophy  that  lead¬ 
ership  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  security, 
all  success,  and  all  progress;  and  I  am 
willing  to  trust  the  foreign  relations  of 
America  to  the  leadership  of  General 
Marshall. 

(Mr.  CHADWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
a  task  force  in  the  eastern  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  We  have  a  foothold  in  Saudi 
Arabia  where  the  Arabian-American  Oil 
Co.  will  pay  six  billions  for  oil  conces¬ 
sions  to  Ibn  Saud  and  his  600  sons.  We 
will  soon  be  in  Turkey  and  Greece.  The 
administration  is  definite  about  its  policy 
in  those  places,  but  what  about  the  vacil¬ 
lation  in  Palestine  in  the  Near  East.  In 
the  instance  of  Greece,  compulsion  comes 
from  the  East  and  in  the  instance  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  oppression  comes  fj-om 
the  West.  May  I  ask,  “Do  we  measure 
evil  by  who  fosters  it?” 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  our  delegates  to  the  UN,  Warren 
Austin  and  Herschel  Johnson.  They 
have  given  less  than  lip  service  to  the 


declared  policy  of  the  United  States  on 
Palestine. 

Now  comes  Secretary  of  State  Mar¬ 
shall  who  believes  it  would  be  prema¬ 
ture  for  the  United  States  to  formulate 
its  policy  on  Palestine.  What  about  the 
two  resolutions  passed  by  Congress  which 
called  for  unlimited  immigration  of  Jews 
into  Palestine,  for  close  settlement  on  the 
land  and  the  eventual  establishment 
therein  of  a  Jewish  democratic  common¬ 
wealth?  What  about  the  planks  in  the 
platforms  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  in  the  last  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  which  advocated  the 
same?  What  about  the  testimony  of 
our  Nation  as  embodied  in  forthright 
declarations  of  Presidents  Wilson,  Hard¬ 
ing,  Coolidge,  Hoover,  Roosevelt,  and 
Truman? 

President  Roosevelt  said: 

I  know  how  long  and  ardently  the  Jewish 
people  have  worked  and  prayed  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Palestine  as  a  free  and  demo¬ 
cratic  Jewish  commonwealth.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  American  people  give  their 
support  to  this  aim,  and  if  re-elected  I  shall 
help  to  bring  about  its  realization. 

President  Truman  said : 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  favor  at  this  time  the  entry 
into  Palestine  of  considerable  numbers  of 
displaced  Jews  in  Europe,  not  only  that  they 
may  find  shelter  there  but  also  that  they 
may  contribute  their  talents  and  energies  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Jewish  national  home. 

Perhaps  Palestine  is  a  new  subject  for 
Mr.  Marshall,  but  it  is  not  a  new  subject 
for  the  Nation.  Perhaps  he  is  being 
briefed  by  Mr.  Loy  Henderson,  the 
Arabphile.  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  is 
possibly  confused.  He  must  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  party  is  pledged,  as  is  his 
chief,  President  Truman,  to  demand  the 
abrogation  of  the  Malcolm  MacDonald 
white  paper  of  1939  which  shamelessly 
closed  the  doors  of  Palestine  to  escaping 
Jews.  He  must  be  aware  of  the  incon¬ 
sistent  attitude  of  our  delegates  at  the 
General  Assembly,  who  but  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  small  nations  would  have 
even  precluded  Jewish  representation 
from  appearing  before  Committee  No.  1, 
the  Political  and  Security  Committee. 

Does  Mr.  Marshall  forget  the  six  mil¬ 
lion  killed  in  Hitler’s  charnelhouses? 
He  dare  not  forget  that.  The  Jews  must 
have  a  voice,  although  they  have  no  vote. 
Who  is  to  speak  for  them  unless  they 
speak  for  themselves?  Mr.  Austin,  ap¬ 
parently,  does  not  speak  for  them. 

There  is  something  indecent  about  the 
way  Great  Britain’s  spokesmen  and 
American  spokesmen  and  Indian  spokes¬ 
men,  and  even  Arabian  spokesmen,  begin 
with  an  apology  about  Jewish  suffering 
and  Jewish  martyrdom  and  end  up  with 
a  verbal  shrug.  Never  mind  these  apol¬ 
ogies.  Never  mind  the  soft-soap.  Do 
not  bother  with  the  dripping  sentimen¬ 
talities.  Say  your  piece  and  do  not  bother 
to  prettify  it.  The  insistent  note  of 
hypocrisy  is  by  this  time  a  maddening 
monotone. 

The  Arabs  in  full  dress  and  full  parade 
have  seized  upon  their  advantage  and 
have  stated  their  arguments  and  dis¬ 
torted  the  truth  before  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  But  Warren  Austin  and  Her¬ 
schel  Johnson  would  have  precluded  the 


Jews  from  replying.  Do  they  not  want 
the  truth?  The  whole  question  of  Pal¬ 
estine  revolves  about  the  Jewish  stake  in 
Palestine,  and  yet  it  is  claimed  they  are 
not  entitled  to  representation.  They  are 
relegated  to  the  antechamber,  cooling 
their  heels  while  their  fate  is  decided. 

And  what  does  all  this  sound  and  fury, 
this  procedural  tangle  add  up  to,  all  this 
feverish  debate  and  thumbing  of  memo¬ 
randum,  and  the  whispered  metings  be¬ 
tween  the  Arabs  and  the  British  and  the 
United  States,  all  the  sage  remarks  of 
our  columnists  and  the  breathless  re¬ 
porting  of  our  radio  commenators? 
What  will  be  the  sum  total?  Another 
investigatory  commission,  the  twentieth 
of  its  kind.  And  what,  too,  if  that  com¬ 
mission  probes  and  searches  and  listens 
to  testimony  of  all  sides  and  recommends 
in  all  sincerity  what  it  considers  the  best 
of  solutions?  If  not  acceptable  to  Great 
Britain,  then  she  will  dismiss  the  com¬ 
mission  with  the  usual  British  civility 
and  proceed  on  her  devastating  way  in 
Palestine. 

Will  this  farce  never  be  played  out? 
Will  commission  follow  commission  in 
an  endless  merry-go-round?  How  much 
can  one  people  endure? 

Well-wishers  of  Jews  and  the  Jews 
themselves,  the  people  of  our  country, 
can  expect  little  from  those  in  the  middle 
echelons  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  of 
our  own  State  Department.  The  Loy 
Hendersons  have  their  counterparts  in 
the  assistants  to  Bevin  at  Whitehall 
Street.  Most  of  those  having  to  do  with 
Palestine  were  educated  or  spent  a  long 
period  of  time  in  the  Middle  East.  Hen¬ 
derson,  who  is  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Near  Eastern  Affairs,  was  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Iraq.  Gordon  P.  Merriam,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  was  a 
teacher  of  English  and  geography  at 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  and  was 
vice  consul  and  consul  at  various  times 
at  Beirut,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Istan¬ 
bul.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Embassy 
at  Cairio  as  well  as  at  Tehran.  In  turn, 
Evan  Wilson,  assistant  to  Merriam,  was 
vice  consul  at  Cairo. 

These  men  have  all  taken  on  the  color 
of  their  surroundings  and  have  become 
Araphiles.  In  fact,  they  are  more  Arab 
than  the  Moslems.  They  never  walked 
and  talked  with  the  fellahin,  the  humble 
denizens  of  Arabia,  but  they  were  wined 
and  dined  by  the  pashas  and  emirs  and 
caliphs  and  courted  by  the  British  For¬ 
eign  Office  on  all  occasions. 

Mr.  Loy  Henderson  had  the  audacity 
some  years  ago  to  try  to  explain  to  me 
that  the  splitting  off  of  Trans  Jordan 
from  Palestine  and  the  promulgation  of 
the  white  paper  of  1939  were  not  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  Anglo-American  Treaty  of 
1924. 

,We  see  these  devil’s  advocates  acting 
behind  the  silken  curtain  when  they  at¬ 
tempted  unduly  to  influence  the  Ameri¬ 
can  members  of  the  Anglo-American  In¬ 
quiry  Committee.  Bartley  Crum  in  his 
book  speaks  of  the  action  of  Loy  Han- 
derson  in  attempting  to  brief  him  and 
his  colleagues.  He  wanted  to  have  them 
prejudge  the  whole  subject  of  Palestine 
before  there  was  any  inquiry. 
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We  see  Evan  Wilson  as  the  villain  of 
the  piece.  He  accompanied  the  Ameri¬ 
can  members  of  the  inquiry  committee 
and  sought  to  pressure  them.  Wilson 
used  the  phrase,  “an  aroused  Arab 
world.”  He  spoke  of  Britain’s  life  line 
and  as  he  did  Bartley  Crum  “heard  in 
my  mind  again  the  careful  words  of  Loy 
Henderson.” 

The  presence,  too,  at  Flushing  Mead¬ 
ows,  of  the  State  Department  oil  expert, 
Hayden  Raynor,  is  very  significant. 

These  are  the  mischief  makers  who 
sabotage  the  declared  congressional  and 
executive  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  they  applaud  the  appearance  of 
the  members  of  the  higher  Arab  commit¬ 
tee  before  the  political  and  security  com¬ 
mittee.  This  is  the  same  Arab  higher 
committee,  most  of  whose  members,  ac¬ 
cording  to  British  and  American  intelli¬ 
gence  reports,  played  the  pro-Axis  game 
in  the  last  war.  It  is  headed  by  the  Hit¬ 
ler  stooge,  the  Grand  Mufti,  who  in  his 
broadcasts  from  Berlin  encouraged  the 
Moslems  to  fight  against  the  Allies,  who 
organized  the  Arab  brigade  that  killed 
Allied  soldiers.  He  should  long  since 
have  been  hanged  as  a  war  criminal  on 
a  gibbet  five  times  higher  than  the  one 
from  which  Haman  hanged. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  spurned  the  Loy  Hendersons  and 
Gordon  Merriams  and  Evan  Wilsons  and 
refused  to  dance  to  the  tune  called  by 
the  British  Foreign  Office.  It  is  high 
time  our  Palestine  policy  were  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  not  by  our 
striped-trousered  underling  saboteurs. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Busbey]. 

(Mr.  BUSBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
advised  that  the  $400,000,000  provided  in 
H.  R.  2616  is  to  be  given  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  to  stop  communism.  I  chal¬ 
lenge  anyone  to  show  me  how  commu¬ 
nism  is  going  to  be  stopped  by  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  this  gift. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  see  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  all  these  years, 
finally  acknowledge  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  Communist  threat  in  this  world. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  have  been 
trying  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  com¬ 
munism  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  those  in  high  places  in  our 
Government,  and  as  a  result  of  our  patri¬ 
otic  efforts  have  had  to  stand  up  under 
one  of  the  most  vicious  smear  campaigns 
that  has  existed  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  We  were  called  red  baiters, 
witch  hunters,  Fascists,  Hitlerites,  and 
many  other  names  which  are  all  a  part 
of  the  familiar  technique  of  the  Com¬ 
munist,  left-wing,  and  fellow-traveler 
groups  in  this  country. 

Instead  of  stopping  communism,  the 
granting  of  this  gift  will  only  act  as  an 
invitation  for  any  country  in  the  world 
to  come  to  us  with  the  plea  that  its  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  threatened  by  communism 
and  ask  for  gifts  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  communism.  It  is  only  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  if  these  gifts  are  not 
granted,  the  United  States  will  then  be 


charged  with  taking  an  unfriendly  atti¬ 
tude  toward  those  who  are  refused. 
Already  many  countries  are  lining  up 
with  hat  in  hand  ready  to  ask  for  these 
gifts  if  they  are  granted  to  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

You  can  no  sooner  stop  communism 
by  granting  gifts  to  the  various  countries 
of  the  world  than  you  were  able  to  stop 
people  from  drinking  when  the  eight¬ 
eenth  amendment  was  added  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Friendship  is  something  you 
cannot  buy.  It  is  something  you  must 
earn,  and,  in  order  to  earn  it,  you  must 
have  a  definite  program  better  than 
communism,  and  a  means  of  conveying 
that  program  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  Communists,  through  the  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics  of  Russia,  have  had  a 
very  definite  foreign  policy  of  world  revo¬ 
lution  from  the  beginning  of  the  Lenin 
regime.  They  not  only  stick  to  it  but 
work  a 1  it  consistently  throughout  the 
world  in  every  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United, States  of  America  has 
not  had  a  definite  foreign  policy  and  no 
one  seems  to  know  from  year  to  year  in 
what  direction  we  are  going.  Combat¬ 
ting  the  ideologies  of  communism  is  an 
educational  problem  and  not  a  monetary 
one. 

It  is  encouraging,  at  least  to  a  slight 
degree,  to  see  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recognize  the  threat,  and  I  hope 
a  practical  and  constructive  program  will 
be  offered  by  him  to  meet  this  menace, 
particularly  here  at  home. 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from 
one  of  my  constituents  and  he  raised  a 
question  which  I  think  very  aptly  states 
tjie  point: 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a  lot  of  people 
in  the  United  States  think  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  protect  the  Potomac  from  the  Com¬ 
munists  than  the  Dardanelles? 

Anticipating  that  some  Members  of  this 
House  might  raise  the  point  here  by  say¬ 
ing,  Did  not  the  President  in  his  Execu¬ 
tive  order  of  March  22,  1947,  recognize 
the  threat  of  Communists  on  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  particularly  those  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  prescribed  pro¬ 
cedures  for  eliminating  them  from  public 
office?”  I  have  studied  this  release  very 
carefully,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
screaming  headlines  of  the  press  on  the 
following  day  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  was  going  to  get  rid  of  Reds  in 
Government,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Executive  order  that  will  expedite  or 
assist  in  getting  rid  of  these  subversives. 
It  may  come  as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to 
you  to  know  that  in  the  opinion  of  a 
great  many  people,  as  well  as  myself,  who 
have  studied  this  Executive  order,  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  it  will  be  twice  as  hard 
to  remove  these  Benedict  Arnolds  from 
our  pay  rolls  under  the  President’s  order. 

Ever  since  we  recognized  Soviet  Russia 
in  1933  we  have  done  nothing  but  ap¬ 
pease  her.  We  have  written  numerous 
letters  of  protest,  and  our  Ambassadors 
to  Soviet  Russia  have  made  many  verbal 
protests,  but  nothing  was  ever  accom¬ 
plished.  We  have  let  Russia  dominate 
Finland,  and  take  over  completely  such 
countries  as  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  let  her  set  up  puppet  governments  in 
Poland,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia, 
and  many  other  places.  Why  did  we  not 


call  her  hand  at  that  time  rather  than  at 
this  late  date? 

We  have  actually  been  appeasing 
Soviet  Russia  for  the  past  11  years.  In 
fact,  we  started  appeasing  Russia  when 
President  Roosevelt,  through  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Bullitt,  in  August  of  1935, -charged 
Soviet  Russia  with  violating  her  pledge 
of  November  16,  1933,  the  conditions 
under  which  we  gave  her  recognition. 
The  exchange  of  these  communications 
regarding  the  violation  of  Russia’s  pledge 
makes  very  interesting  reading  at  this 
particular  time.  These  communications 
were  released  by  the  Department  of 
State  on  Saturday,  August  31,  1935,  and 
they  were  as  follows: 

VIOLATION  BY  THE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  OF  ITS 

PLEDGE  OF  NOVEMBER  16,  1933 - NOTE  OF 

PROTEST  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Released  August  25)  • 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  note  pre¬ 
sented  today  to  the  Acting  People’s  Commis¬ 
sar  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Moscow  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  Bullitt  and  thereafter  made  available  to 
the  press  at  Moscow  by  Ambassador  Bullitt: 

"Under  instructions  from  my  Government, 
I  have  the  honor  to  call  attention  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities,  involving  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  United  States,  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  connection  with  the 
VII  All-World  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  to  lodge  a  most 
emphatic  protest  against  this  flagrant  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  pledge  given  by  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
November  16,  1933,  with  respect  to  noninter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States. 

“That  pledge,  which  was  given  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics  as  a  result  of  the  discussions  which 
took  place  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics,  reads  in  lull  as  follows: 

"Washington,  November  16,  1933. 
"Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

“President  of  the  United  Stapes  of  America, 
The  White  House. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  coincident  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  our 
two  Governments  it  will  be  the  fixed  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Re¬ 
publics  : 

“1.  To  respect  scrupulously  the  indisput¬ 
able  rights  of  the  United  States  to  order  its 
own  life  within  its  own  jurisdiction  in  its 
own  way  and  to  refrain  from  interfering  in 
any  manner  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions. 

“2.  To  refrain,  and  to  restrain  all  persons 
in  government  service  and  all  organizations 
of  the  Government  or  under  its  direct  or 
indirect  control,  including  organizations  in 
receipt ’of  any  financial  assistance  from  it, 
from  any  act  overt  or  covert  liable  in  any  way 
whatsoever  to  injure  the  tranquillity,  prosper¬ 
ity,  order,  or  security  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  its  territories  or  posses¬ 
sions,  and,  in  particular,  from  any  act  tending 
to  incite  or  encourage  armed  interventions, 
or  any  agitation  or  propaganda  having  as  an 
aim,  the  violation  of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  United  States,  its  territories  or  posses¬ 
sions,  or  the  bringing  about  by  force  of  a 
change  in  the  political  or  social  order  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States,  its 
territories  or  possessions. 

“3.  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  resi¬ 
dence  on  its  territory  of  any  organization  or 
group — and  to  prevent  the  activity  on  its 
territory  of  any  organization  or  group,  or  of 
representatives  or  officials  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion  or  group — which  makes  claim  to  be  the 
Government  of,  or  makes  attempt  upon  the 
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territorial  integrity  of,  the  United  States,  its 
territories  or  possessions;  not  to  form,  subsi¬ 
dize,  support  or  permit  on  its  territory  mili¬ 
tary  organizations  or  groups  having  the  aim 
of  armed  struggle  against  the  United  States, 
its  territories  or  possessions,  and  to  prevent 
any  recruiting  on  behalf  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  and  groups. 

“4.  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  resi¬ 
dence  on  its  territory  of  any  organization  or 
group — and  to  prevent  the  activity  on  its  ter¬ 
ritory  of  any  organization  or  group,  or  of 
representatives  or  officials  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion  or  group — which  has  as  an  aim  the  over¬ 
throw  or  the  preparation  for  the  overthrow  of, 
or  the  bringing  about  by  force  of  a  change  in, 
the  political  or  social  order  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  its  territories 
or  possessions. 

"I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 

“Maxim  Litvinoff, 

"People’s  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
"Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.” 

“My  Government  invites  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  obligations  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  con¬ 
tained  in  the  paragraph  numbered  4: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  aim  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  an  organization,  such  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Communist  International,  func¬ 
tioning  on  the  territory  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  cannot  be  un¬ 
known  to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  present  material  to  show  the 
aim  of  the  Congress  of  the  Communist  In¬ 
ternational  with  respect  to  the  political  or 
social  order  of  the  United  States  or  to  quote 
from  the  published  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
gress  to  show  Its  activity  relative  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  the  United  States,  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  discussion  at  the  congress  of 
the  policies  and  activities  of  the  Communist 
organization  in  the  United  States  and  the 
determnation  and  formulation  by  the  con¬ 
gress  of  policies  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Communist  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  Nor  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  necessary  to  list  the  names  of  repre¬ 
sentative  or  officials  of  the  Communist  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  United  States  who  were  ac¬ 
tive  at  the  above-mentioned  congress  whose 
admissions  into  the  territory  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  was,  of  course, 
known  to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

“As  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  People’s  Com¬ 
missar  for  Foreign  Affairs  when  discussing 
earlier  violations  of  the  undertaking  of  No¬ 
vember  16,  1933,  the  American  people  resent 
most  strongly  interference  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  their  internal  affairs,  regardless  of  the 
nature  or  probable  result  of  such  interference, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
considers  the  strict  fulfillment  of  the  pledge 
of  noninterference  an  essential  prerequisite 
to  the  maintenance  of  normal  and  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  be  lacking  in  candor  if  it  failed  to  state 
frankly  that  it  anticipates  the  most  serious 
consequences  if  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  unwilling,  or 
unable,  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  acts  in  disregard  of  the  solemn 
pledge  given  by  it  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

“I  may  add  that  it  is  a  source  of  regret 
that  in  the  present  international  situation 
the  development  of  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Russian  and  American  peoples  will 
inevitably  be  precluded  by  the  continuance 
on  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  in  violation  of  the  promise  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  of  activities  involving  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  American 
people.” 


REPLY  OF  THE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT 

(Released  August  27) 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  note 
received  by  the  Department  of  State  from 
the  American  Ambassador  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The  note  was 
handed  to  the  American  Ambassador  on 
August  27  by  the  Acting  People’s  Commissar 
for  Foreign  Affairs: 

Moscow,  August  27,  1935. 

Mr.  Ambassador:  By  note  of  August  25  of 
this  year  you  invited  my  attention  to  the 
activity  of  the  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International  which  took  place  at  Moscow 
and,  referring  to  the  note  of  the  People’s 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  Litvinov  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  under  date  of  November 
16,  1933,  protested  against  this  activity,  con¬ 
sidered  by  your  Government  as  a  violation 
of  the  obligations  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  concern¬ 
ing  noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  United  States  provided  for  in  the  note 
of  November  16,  1933. 

In  connection  therewith  I  consider  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  emphasize  with  all  firmness  that 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics  has  always  regarded  and 
still  regards  with  the  greatest  respect  all 
obligations  which  it  has  taken  upon  itself, 
including  naturally,  the  mutual  obligation 
concerning  noninterference  in  internal  af¬ 
fairs  provided  for  in  the  exchange  of  notes 
of  November  16,  1933,  and  discussed  in  detail 
in  the  conversation  between  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  the  People’s  Commissar  Litvinov. 
There  are  contained  no  facts  of  any  kind  in 
your  note  of  August  25,  which  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  violation  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  its  obligations. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  certainly  not  new 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  cannot  take  upon  itself 
and  has  not  taken  upon  itself  obligations  of 
any  kind  with  regard  to  the  Communist  In¬ 
ternational. 

Hence  the  assertion  concerning  the  viola¬ 
tion  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  note  of  November  16,  1933, 
does  not  emanate  from  obligations  accepted 
by  both  sides,  in  consequence  of  which  I  can¬ 
not  accept  your  protest  and  am  obliged  to 
decline  it. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  sincerely  sharing  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  strict  mutual  nonin¬ 
terference  in  internal  affairs  is  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  the  maintenance  of  friendly 
relations  between  our  countries,  and  stead¬ 
fastly  carrying  out  this  policy  in  practice, 
declares  that  it  has  as  its  aim  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  friendly  collaboration  between 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  States  of  America  responding  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  of  America  and 
possessing  such  great  importance  for  the 
cause  of  universal  peace. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  occasion,  I  invite 
you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high 
esteem. 

N.  Krestinski. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

(Released  August  31  for  morning  newspapers 
of  September  1) 

In  connection  with  the  protest  lodged  by 
Ambassador  Bullitt  against  the  violation  by 
the  Soviet  Government  of  its  pledge  of  No¬ 
vember  16,  1933,  with  regard  to  noninter¬ 
ference  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  reply  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  thereto  the  Secretary  of  State  today 
made  the  following  statement: 


May  7 

“The  recent  note  of  this  Government  to 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
reply  of  that  government  raises  the  issue 
whether  that  government  in  disregard  of  an 
express  agreement  entered  into  at  the  time 
of  recognition  in  1933  will  permit  organiza¬ 
tions  or  groups  operating  on  its  territory 
to  plan  and  direct  movements  contemplating 
the  overthrow  of  the  political  or  social  order 
of  the  United  States.  For  16  years  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  withheld  recognition — as  did  many 
other  governments — mainly  for  the  reason 
that  the  Soviet  government  had  failed  to  re¬ 
spect  the  right  of  this  Nation  to  maintain  its 
own  political  and  social  order  without  inter¬ 
ference  by  organizations  conducting  in  or 
from  Soviet  territory  activities  directed 
against  our  institutions. 

“In  1933  this  Government,  observing  the 
serious  effects  upon  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  many  partial  or  dislocated  international 
relationships  throughout  the  world,  took  up 
anew  the  question  whether  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  two  of  the  largest 
nations,  could  not  find  a  way  to  establish 
more  natural  and  normal  relations,  which 
would  afford  a  basis  for  genuine  friendship 
and  collaboration  to  promote  peace  and  im¬ 
prove  material  conditions  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  After  various  stipulations  in  writing 
had  first  been  carefully  drafted  and  agreed 
upon  by  representatives  of  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments,  recognition  was  accorded  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  November  1933.  One  of  the  most 
important  provision  of  the  agreement  thus 
reached  was  the  pledge  of  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  respect  the  right  of  the  United 
States  ‘to  order  its  own  life  within  its  own 
jurisdiction  in  its  own  way  and  to  refrain 
from  interfering  in  any  manner  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  the  United  States,  its  Terri¬ 
tories,  or  possessions.’  The  essence  of  this 
pledge  was  the  obligation  assumed  by  the 
Soviet  Government  not  to  permit  persons  or 
groups  on  its  territory  to  engage  in  efforts 
or  movements  directed  toward  the  overthrow 
of  our  institutions.  The  representative  of 
the  Soviet  Government  declared  in  writing 
that  ‘coinciderft  with  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  our  two  Gov¬ 
ernments  it  will  be  the  affixed  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics : 

“  '4.  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  resi¬ 
dence  on  its  territory  of  any  organization  or 
group  and  to  prevent  the  activity  on  its 
territory  of  any  organization  or  group,  or  of 
representatives  or  officials  of  any  organization 
or  group  which  has  as  an  aim  the  overthrow 
or  the  preparation  for  the  overthrow  of,  or  the 
bringing  about  by  force  of  a  change  in,  the 
political  or  social  order  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or 
possessions.’ 

“The  language  of  the  above-quoted  para¬ 
graph  irrefutably  covers  activities  of  the 
Communist  International,  which  was  then, 
and  still  is,  the  outstanding  world  Commu¬ 
nist  organization,  with  headquarters  at 
Moscow. 

“In  its  reply  of  August  27,  1935,  to  this 
Government’s  note  of  August  25,  1935,  the 
Soviet  Government  almost  in  so  many  words 
repudiates  the  pledge  which  it  gave  at  the 
time  of  recognition  that  ‘it  will  be  fixed  policy 
of  the  Qovernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  *  »  *  not  to  permit 

and  to  prevent’  the  very  activities  against 
which  this  Government  has  complained  and 
protested.  Not  for  a  moment  denying  or 
questioning  the  fact  of  Communist  interna¬ 
tional  activities  on  Soviet  territory,  involv¬ 
ing  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Government  denies 
having  made  any  promise  ‘not  to  per¬ 
mit  *  *  *  an(j  to  prevent’  such  activi¬ 

ties  of  that  organization  on  Soviet  territory, 
asserting  that  it  has  not  taken  upon  itself 
obligations  of  any  kind  with  regard  to  the 
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Communist  International.  That-  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  pledge,  as  set  out  above,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  clear  and  in  no  way  ambiguous  and 
that  there  has  been  a  clean-cut  disregard  and 
disavowal  of  the  pledge  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  is  obvious. 

“The  American  Government,  having  pre¬ 
viously  made  oral  complaints  of  failure  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  carry  out  its  pledge 
and  being  deeply  concerned  over  the  grow¬ 
ing  instability  of  international  relations  and 
the  dangerous  consequences  thereof  to  peace 
and  economic  recovery,  sought  most  earnest¬ 
ly  in  its  note  of  August  25  to  impress  upon 
the  Soviet  Government  the  sanctity  of  its 
pledge  to  the  end  that  there  might  be  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  continued  develop¬ 
ment  of  friendly  and  official  relations  and 
valuable  collaboration  in  many  beneficial 
ways.  When  in  its  reply  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  indicated  an  intention  entirely  to 
disregard  its  promise  to  prevent  such  activi¬ 
ties  as  those  complained  of,  it  struck  a  severe 
blow  at  the  fabric  of  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries. 

“To  summarize,  in  view  of  the  plain  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  pledge,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Soviet  Government  to  disclaim  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  prevent  activities  on  its  territory  di¬ 
rected  toward  overthrowing  the  political  or 
social  order  in  the  United  States.  And  that 
Government  does  not  and  cannot  disclaim 
responsibility  on  the  ground  of  inability  to 
carry  out  the  pledge,  for  its  authority  within 
its  territorial  limits  is  supreme  and  its  power 
to  control  the  acts  and  utterances  of  organi¬ 
zations  and  individuals  within  those  limits  is 
absolute. 

“It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the 
intention  indicated  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment’s  reply,  which  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  fixed  policy  declared  in  its  pledge,  will 
be  carried  into  effect.  If  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  pursues  a  policy  of  permitting  ac¬ 
tivities  on  its  territory  involving  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  preventing  such  activities,  as  its 
written  pledge  provides,  the  friendly  and  of¬ 
ficial  relations  between  the  two  countries 
cannot  but  be  seriously  impaired.  Whether 
such  relations  between  these  two  great  coun¬ 
tries  are  thus  unfortunately  to  be  impaired 
and  cooperative  opportunities  for  vast  good 
to  be  destroyed,  will  depend  upon  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  action  of  the  Soviet  Government.” 

Regardless  of  these  protests,  we  have 
continued  to  appease  Soviet  Russia  by 
permitting  her  to  carry  on  her  insidu- 
ous  propaganda  against  our  country 
throughout  the  world,  and  particularly 
inside  the  United  States.  Our  present 
program  must  come  as  somewhat  of  a 
shock  to  Soviet  Russia  in  view  of  our 
many  years  of  appeasement. 

In  August  of  1941  we  were  given  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  This  was  the  charter 
which  was  to  give  hope  to  all  small  na¬ 
tions  and  guarantee  their  independence 
at  the  termination  of  World  War  II. 
Let  me  read  you  the  third  provision  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  is  as  follows: 

Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peo¬ 
ples  to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re¬ 
stored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de¬ 
prived  of  them. 

Did  we  stand  by  our  commitment  to 
that  Charter  when  we  let  Soviet  Russia 
gobble  up  all  her  satellite  states?  The 
answer  is  obviously  “No.” 

A  greater  disgrace,  however,  was  when 
the  President  .  of  the  United  States, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Winston 
Churchill,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  sold  the  brave,  gallant,  patri¬ 


otic  people  of  Yugoslavia  down  the  river 
to  Stalin,  and  permitted  him  to  put  his 
Communist  leader,  Tito,  in  as  dictator 
of  Yugoslavia. 

We  must  admit  in  this  present  situa¬ 
tion,  if  we  will  be  honest,  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  pressure  on  the  Greeks  is  due 
wholly  to  the  activities  and  the  program 
of  Tito.  Tito  would  not  be  in  a  position 
today  to  bring  this  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Greeks  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Churchill  had  not  agreed  to  Tito  for  the 
dictator  of  Yugoslavia.  He  was  supplied 
with  millions  and  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  food  and  various  materials, 
through  UNRRA  and  other  agencies, 
with  which  to  build  up  his  strength  in 
Yugoslavia.  This  total  amount  almost 
equals  what  we  are  asked  to  appropriate 
in  this  bill.  In  other  words,  we  are  asked 
to  appropriate  $400,000,000  to  fight  a 
.program  that  was  set  up  by  approxi¬ 
mately  a  like  amount  for  Tito. 

Now  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  audacity  to  come  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  ask  us  to  furnish  money  to 
fight  what  he  and  his  predecessor  are 
responsible  for. 

The  most  effective  way  to  promote  the 
forward  march  of  communism  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  particularly  in  our 
own  country,  is  to  weaken  our  economy 
to  the  extent  that  we  are  no  longer 
financially  able  to  help  ourselves,  let 
alone  the  peoples  of  other  countries. 

The  New  Deal  can  accuse  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  all  it  wants  for  the  inflation 
of  prices  and  wages,  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  the  reason  prices  have  gone 
up,  thereby  giving  labor  a  legitimate  ex¬ 
cuse  for  increased  wages,  is  due  to  our 
own  Government  and  the  governments 
of  other  countries,  with  money  we  have 
given  them,  coming  in  and  bidding, 
against  individuals  for  merchandise  and 
commodities. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  starts  paying  a  little 
attention  to  the  people  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  I  do  not  believe  any  individual, 
including  the  President  ,of  the  United 
States,  has  the  right  to  put  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  our  country  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  either  granting  this  gift  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  or  losing  face  with  the  peoples 
of  all  the  other  nations.  And  that  is 
exactly  the  position  we  are  in  today. 

If  the  administration  had  not  been  so 
foolish  as  to  appease  Soviet  Russia  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  that 
brought  forth  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization,  when  they  agreed  to  give  her 
the  veto  power,  we  would  not  be  in  the 
position  we  are  today. 

The  Congress  should  either  agree  that 
situations  of  this  kind  should  be  han¬ 
dled  through  the  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation,  or  be  willing  to  admit  the  United 
Nations  Organization  is  a  failure  and 
is  not  capable  of  doing  those  things  we 
were  told  it  would  do  when  it  was  or¬ 
ganized.  A  proposition  of.  this  kind 
should  be  handled  through  the  United 
Nations  Organization  as  long  as  it  is  in 
existence.  Loaning  this  money  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  will  be  serving  notice 
on  the  entire  world  that  in  our  opinion 
UN  has  failed. 

Our  plight  in  considering  this  gift  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  proof  of  the  old 
adage  that  “politics  has  strange  bed- 
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fellows.”  I  assure  you  my  reasons  for 
opposing  this  gift  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  Communists  and  their 
fellow-travelers. 

In  a  speech  made  by  Daniel  Webster 
in  Congress  on  January  26,  1830,  he  had 
this  to  say: 

When  the  mariner  has  been  tossed  for 
many  days  in  thick  weather  and  on  an  un¬ 
known  sea,  he  naturally  avails  himself  of 
the  first  pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest 
glance  of  the  sun,  to  take  his  latitude  and 
ascertain  how  far  the  elements  have  driven 
him  from  his  true  course.  Let  us  imitate 
this  prudence  and  before  we  float  further 
on  the  waves  of  this  debate,  refer  to  the 
point  from  which  we  departed,  that  we  may 
at  least  be  able  to  conjecture  where  we 
now  are. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  best  interest  for 
the  future  of  our  country  lies  in  the  de¬ 
feat  of  this  gift  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Smith]. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  t.'»  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Congress  is  being  maneuvered  into 
a  course  of  action  simulating  the  one 
that  led  the  Nation  into  World  War  II. 
Is  this  a  mere  coincidence? 

I,  along  with  many  others,  warned  in 
1940-41  that  legislation  forced  through 
the  Congress  at  that  time  under  the 
guise  of  keeping  America  out  of  war 
would  have  the  reverse  effect.  Each  of 
us  that  were  Members  of  the  House  at 
that  time  remember  the  repeal  of  the 
Neutrality  Act,  lifting  of  the  arms  em¬ 
bargo,  cash  and  carry,  arming  merchant- 
marine  vessels,  use  of  American  ships  to 
convoy  materials  to  countries  at  war  and 
lend-lease.  And  all  of  this  in  the  name 
of  peace,  but  we  know  it  finally  ended 
with  a  declaration  of  war. 

What  will  be  the  next  step?  Restora¬ 
tion  of  OPA?  It  is  well  known  that  the 
administration  reluctantly  yielded  to  the 
public -clamor  for  ending  price  control 
and  that  it  has  been  possessed  of*  the 
urge  to  restore  it.  Furthermore,  as  the 
reenactment  of  the  rent-control  law  last 
week  clearly  reveals,  the  thinking  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  is 
in  line  with  that  idea. 

Will  the  President  request  Congress 
to  reenact  the  price-control  law  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  essential  to  effectuate 
the  policy  embraced  in  the  pending  bill? 
If  so,  will  the  Members  who  supported 
the  measure  presently  under  considera¬ 
tion  refuse  such  request?  How  could 
they? 

All  this  comes  at  the  very  moment  in¬ 
flation  is  getting  out  of  control.  Carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  program  projected  by  the 
pending  bill  will  add  to  the  existing  in¬ 
flationary  forces  and  will  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  increasing  the  efforts  of  the 
groups  that  are  pressing  for  restoring 
the  OPA. 

Suppose  the  President  some  time  later 
tells  the  Congress  that  conscription  is 
also  necessary  to  carry  out,  the  program 
involved  in  the  pending  bill  and  requests 
Congress  to  reenact  the  conscription  law. 
Will  the  Members  who  are  voting  for  the 
measure  under  consideration  refuse  such 
request?  Would  it  be  consistent  for 
them  to  do  so? 
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A  vote  for  this  bill  is  sanction  for  the 
administration  to  restore  OPA  and  all 
the  political  restraints  and  regimenta¬ 
tion  that  were  in  effect  during  the  war, 
but  intensified  to  a  degree  that  will  make 
the  political  interferences  of  World  War 
II  look  like  a  picnic  by  comparison. 

It  will  simply  mean  the  completion  of 
the  collectivist  economy. 

To  stop  Russian  territorial  expansion 
and  domination  is  one  thing.  To  take 
action  against  her  to  stop  communism  is 
something  else.  It  is  ridiculous.  How 
can  the  United  States  pretend  to  be  op¬ 
posing  communism  when  we  ourselves 
are  already  more  than  half  way  down 
the  road  to  that  irreligious  ideology? 

It  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  United 
States  is  not  launching  upon  a  program 
of  imperialism.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
already  done  so,  as  those  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  work  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  and  other  interna¬ 
tional  bodies  well  know.  Either  we  will 
have  to  levy  tribute  upon  some  or  all  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  meet  the  cost 
of  policing  it,  if  that  is  what  the  cult  of 
internationalism  succeeds  in  establish¬ 
ing,  or  we  will  bleed  our  own  Nation  to 
death  in  the  attempt  to  meet  such  cost. 

Emotion  and  blind  belief  are  also  play¬ 
ing  an  important  role  in  the  passing  of 
this  bill.  Does  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  pretend  to  tell  the  other  Members 
of  Congress  that  it  knows  the  whole 
background  of  the  President’s  request 
for  this  legislation?  Who  believes  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  after  Yalta,  Potsdam, 
Tehran,  and  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and 
so  forth? 

In  going  into  Greece  we  are  taking 
sides  in  a  quarrel  between  two  groups,  a 
quarrel  that  is  not  remotely  related  to 
communism  versus  free  enterprise,  but  a 
quarrel  that  relates  solely  to  the  control 
of  the  Greek  state.  Can  it  be  expected 
that  the  other  nations  of  the  world  will 
look  upon  this  act  as  being  proper  and 
just?  Is  not  this  action  we  are  taking' 
tantamount  to  declaration  of  war  upon 
Greece  itself?  Does  it  not  involve  our 
holding  Greece  by  military  force?  Let 
the  Members  supporting  this  measure 
pass  these  things  off  lightly,  if  you  will, 
but  coming  events  will  have  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  listened  to  the  testimony  of  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  our  State,  War,  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments  and  that  presented  by  our 
Ambassadors  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  All 1 
have  testified  that  the  need  for  this  leg¬ 
islation  is  immediate  and  urgent  and 
that  it  is  essential  if  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  to  survive  as  free  and  independent 
nations  of  the  world.  These  officials 
have  also  given  the  committee  absolute 
assurance  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  not  lead  us  into  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  listened  to 
the  opponents  of  the  bill,  who  have  tes¬ 
tified  that  it  is  a  complete  reversal  of 
our  previous  foreign  policy,  that  it  is  by¬ 
passing  the  United  Nations,  that  it  will 
lead  us  into  war,  that  it  will  end  in  a 
race  for  armaments  and  will  eventually 
lead  to  bankruptcy  of  the  entire  world. 


Thus,  I  have  earnestly  sought,  how  I 
should  vote  on  this  pending  bill  and 
after  careful  consideration,  I  will  sup¬ 
port  the  foreign  policy  proposed  by  our 
President.  It  has  been  called  “dollar 
diplomacy”  and  rightfully  so,  but  it  is 
my  belief  that  it  is  better  to  give  dollars 
now  than  to  receive  bullets  later. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  and  gives 
the  President  the  power  “when  he  deems 
it  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States” 
to  furnish  assistance  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  upon  the  requests  of  their  govern¬ 
ments  and  upon  the  terms  determined  by 
him.  Thus  the  assistance  would  be  of 
four  types:  First,  financial  aid  in  the 
form  of  loans,  grants,  and^credits;  sec¬ 
ond,  sending  American  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  assistance;  third,  a  limited 
number  of  military  men  in  an  advisory 
capacity  for  instruction  and  training; 
and,  fourth,  articles,  services,  and  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  President  may  deem 
advisable.  This  has  been  described  as 
giving  the  President  a  blank  check  for 
$400,000,000,  but  if  the  program  is  going 
to  be  successful,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  grant  the  President  blanket 
powers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  State  Department  officials  that  Turkey 
is  being  subjected  to  severe  external 
pressure  from  the  north,  which  has 
forced  her  to  maintain  a  large  armed 
force  for  defense  purposes.  Her  army  at 
the  present  time  is  about  800,000  men 
and  this  has  put  a  severe  strain  on  her 
national  economy.  The  pressure  in¬ 
cludes  definite  demands  for  portions  of 
east  Turkey  and  for  bases  that  would 
give  other  powers  control  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  This  would  lead  to  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  Turkey  and  let  Russia  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  entire  Middle  East.  In.  my 
opinion  this  would  comprise  the  stra¬ 
tegic  position  of  the  United  States  and 
make  it  impossible  to  gain  world  peace. 
Thus,  I  think  it  is  vitally  essential  that 
we  aid  Turkey  to  remain  militarily 
strong.  From  information  received,  we 
find  that  the  morale  of  the  Turkish  Army 
is  excellent,  and  knowing  the  background 
of  the  Turks  that  they  will  fight  if  in¬ 
vaded,  the  financial  aid  poured  into 
Turkey  will  not  be  wasted.  In  fact,  I 
feel  sure  that  in  years  to  come  the  entire 
world  will  profit  by  this  investment.  The 
sum  of  $100,000,000  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  used  to  provide  military 
security  for  Turkey.  No  part  of  this 
amount  will  be  used  for  civilian  sup¬ 
plies.  The  funds  will  be  used  to  modern¬ 
ize  the  Turkish  Army.  The  purchases 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  our  am¬ 
bassador  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  who  have  listened 
to  the  frank  and  enlightening  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  appeared  before 
the  committee,  of  the  existing  conditions 
in  Turkey,  that  they  can  have  no  doubt 
as  to  his  ability  to  see  that  the  money  is 
expended  as  this  great  body  intends  it 
to  be. 

However,  in  Greece  we  face  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  situation.  The  Greek 
Government  is  weak  and  her  condition 
has  become  very  acute  after  4  years  of 
war  and  enemy  occupation.  The  $275,- 
000,000  thus  proposed  for  Greece  is  going 
to  be  quite  a  gamble.  It  will,  however, 


help  save  a  free  and  proud  people. 
Greece  has  always  been  a  very  poor  na¬ 
tion,  one  that  was  just  able  to  survive  on 
a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  That,  together 
with  great  distruction  caused  by  4  years 
of  war,  has  left  Greece  in  such  a  weak¬ 
ened  condition  that  at  present  she  is  fer¬ 
tile  pasture  for  aggressors  and  expand¬ 
ing  neighbors.  In  fact,  Greece  has 
charged  before  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  that  her  neighbors 
to  the  north  have  been  supplying  and 
training  insurgents  who  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  raids  upon  her  northern  civilian 
population.  In  order  to  combat  this, 
House  Resolution  2616  will  provide  $150,- 
000,000  for  the  armed  forces  of  Greece. 
It  will  permit  the  Greek  Army  to  main¬ 
tain  operations  against  the  Russian- 
inspired  guerrilla  forces  operating  from 
the  north  and  also  that  she  may  defend 
her  other  borders.  What  Greece  needs 
most  is  military  equipment  for  mountain 
fighting.  The  other  $125,000,000  is  in¬ 
tended  for  civilian  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation.  This  will  help  her  re¬ 
pair  her  bridges,  roads,  railroads  and 
farms.  This  will  be  necessary  if  Greece 
is  to  survive  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation  and  enable  her  to  return  to  the 
export  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation  have  charged  that  it  is  by¬ 
passing  the  United  Nations.  I  deny  this 
accusation.  The  United  Nations  is  still 
in  its  infancy  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
it  to  do  the  job.  For  almost  2  years  the 
United  Nations’  Organization  has  been 
trying  to  lay  the  ground  work  for  a  pat¬ 
tern  by  which  the  people  of  the  world 
can  once  again  live  normal  lives  free 
from  fear.  The  progress  thus  far  has 
been  slow  because  of  the  obstructive 
action  of  Russia.  This  action  of  Russia 
and  her  aggressive  tactics  toward  her 
smaller  neighbors  should  convince  every 
Member  of  this  great  body  that  there 
can  be  no  lasting  peace  until  she  demon¬ 
strates  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation. 
So  by  helping  Greece  and  Turkey  we  are 
strengthening  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
for  a  strong  international  organization 
for  peace  and  will  support  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  as  long  as  I  remain  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our 
desire  to  let  the  world  know  that  we  are 
through  with  appeasement  and  are  going 
to  stand  firm  against  Russia.  Our  policy 
is  one  of  great  sacrifice  to  our  own  people 
and  all  we  ask  is  to  attempt  to  bring  last¬ 
ing  peace  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

[Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
attempted  to  obtain  as  much  information 
as  possible  on  the  subject  of  assistance 
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to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  order  that  I 
could  intelligently  reach  a  decision  on 
our  aid  to  these  countries.  It  is  a  gross 
understatement  to  say  that  this  is  a 
grave  decision  for  us  to  make,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  well  aware  of, -the  implica¬ 
tions  this  policy  may  entail  if  enacted. 
I  believe  that  we  are  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  world  peace  is  threatened 
whenever  totalitarian  regimes  are  im¬ 
posed  on  free  people  by  aggression. 

I  have  tried  to  read  every  written 
statement  on  this  subject  since  the  Presi¬ 
dent  addressed  the  Congress  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention.  I  have  listened 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  debate  this 
proposed  legislation  both  pro  and  con. 
The  hearings  held  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have 
been  very  thorough  and  reflect  sincerity 
on  the  part  of  both  Houses  to  examine 
this  measure  carefully. 

Greece  fought  valiantly  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies  duringLhe  recent  war  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  offer  effective  resistance  even 
when  she  was  occupied  by  enemy  forces. 
The  ravages  of  war  have  left  Greece  with 
many  serious  economic  problems  which 
can  only  be  solved  if  assistance  is  given 
to  her  and  the  threat  of  communistic 
aggression  is  removed.  Greece  is  in  need 
of  our  assistance  to  bolster  her  economic 
position.  In  this  way  only  will  she  be 
able  to  defend  herself  from  the  disrupt¬ 
ing  attacks  of  the  Greek  Communists 
who  receive  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
supplies  from  the  Communist-dominated 
neighboring  countries.  -v 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
fought  to  free  these  countries  from  Nazi 
oppression  and  to  remove  the  Hitler 
threat  from  the  world  only  to  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 
We  would  not  be  accomplishing  a  single 
aim  we  fought  for  if  we  continue  to  allow 
freedom-loving  people  "to  be  subjected  to 
the  expanding  policy  of  another  totali¬ 
tarian  regime. 

The  following  testimony  of  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Libby,  of  the  National  Council 
for  Prevention  of  War,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  American  ideals  of  free¬ 
dom  and  fighting  for  that  freedom. 

Note:  Mr.  John  Davis  Lodge,  Con¬ 
gressman  from  Connecticut,  directs  the 
questions : 

Mr.  Lodge.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any¬ 
thing  worse  than  war? 

I  can  answer  the  question.  Can  you  an¬ 
swer  it?  4 

Mr.  Libby.  I  think,  Mr.  Lodge,  that  my  an¬ 
swer  will  be  that  there  is  nothing  worse  than 
war.  It  sums  up  all  the  evils  that  there  are, 
it  breaks  all  the  commandments,  and  there 
is  always  another  way  out. 

Mr.  Lodge.  If  we  were  now  living  under  the 
German  Nazis,  under  Hitler,  with  their  race 
persecution,  their  hangings,  their  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  and  incinerators,  that  would  be 
better  than  war;  is  that  your  view? 

Mr.  Libby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Greeks 
know  that  there  are  several  things  worse 
than  war.  They  feel,  I  am  sure,  that  liv¬ 
ing  under  a  communistic  totalitarian 
government  would  be  worse  than  war.  I 
know  that  I  would  rather  fight  for  my 
freedom  than  to  submit  to  either  Nazi 
or  Communist  domination.  I  hope  that 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  feel  this 
way. 


The  situation  in  Turkey  is  not  a 
healthy  one  either.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Russians  have  20  divisions  of  troops 
on  the  Turkish  border.  This  is  a  war  of 
nerves  against  the  Turks,  and  their  gov¬ 
ernment  has  requested  military  equip¬ 
ment  to  provide  the  Turkish  army  with 
weapons  to  defend  their  borders.  Our 
military  leaders  feel  that  if  Turkey  is 
compelled  to  give  in  to  the  Russian  de¬ 
mands  for  military  control  of  strategic 
areas,  Turkey  would  collapse  which 
would  involve  the  subjugation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Middle  East  by  Russian  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  world  leadership  has 
been  thrust  upon  the  United  States  and 
whether  or  not  we  accept  this  leadership 
is  a  part  of  this  present  bill.  If  we  do 
not  accept  this  leadership,  a  less  desir¬ 
able  leader  will  accept  it.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  this  policy  if  enacted  will  lead  one 
step  toward  war,  but  instead  will  be 
another  step  toward  the  prevention  of 
a  third  world  war. 

It  is  my  belief  that  General  Mar¬ 
shall  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  Amer¬ 
icans  and  if  we  support  his  leadership, 
the  United  States  will  remain  strong  as 
we  must  be  if  we  are  to  prevent  World 
War  III  and  to  assist  other  nations  in 
becoming  strong  democracies. 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Carroll]. 

(Mr.  CARROLL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  this  debate  for  the 
past  2  days.  I  am  amazed  and  at  the 
same  time  depressed  at  the  utter  callous¬ 
ness  of  warlike  statements  issued  by  cer¬ 
tain  Members  in  support  of  this  bill.  It 
has  been  said  by  some  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  strengthen  the  United 
Nations,  thereby  contributing  greatly  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  Others  have  said 
that  the  United  Nations  is  a  weakling  and 
that  it  is  incapable  of  meeting  the  crisis 
which  confronts  the  world  today. 

Let  us  examine  the  immediate  past. 
Two  years  ago  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  victory,  culminating  one  of  the 
most  terrible  wars  in  the  history  of  all 
mankind.  That  war  was  so  prolonged, 
devastating,  and  destructive  that  all  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  were  convinced 
that'  it  was  necessary  to  build  an  organ¬ 
ization  to  prevent  further  wars.  This 
Nation  assumed  the  leadership  in  the 
building  of  such  an  organization  In  the 
search  for  a  permanent  and  durable 
'peace. 

Fifty-one  nations  of  the  world  joined 
together  pledging  themselves  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  collective  security,  binding  them¬ 
selves  and  their  peoples  in  a  solemn  obli¬ 
gation  to  work  out  their  differences  and 
conflicts  by  peaceful  means  rather  than 
by  force  of  arms.  This  new  organization 
was  properly  called  the  United  Nations 
and  gave  great  joy  and  hope  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  color,  race,  and  creed 
throughout  the  world.  After  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  of  wars,  here  at  last  was 
an  organization  by  and  through  which 
the  common  people  of  all  nations  could 
achieve  their  dream  for  a  continuing  and 
lasting  peace. 


Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  amazed  that 
anyone  could  believe  that  we  are 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  when, 
in  fact,  we  refuse  to  use  it  at  all.  The 
United  Nations  can  only  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  continued  use  of  its  machinery 
in  settling  those  problems  which  affect 
the  peace  of  the  world.  That  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  United  Nations  was 
created.  Leading  educators,  scientists, 
and  diplomats  of  the  world  are  all  of  the 
opinion  that  by  ignoring  the  ^United  Na¬ 
tions  as  we  propose  to  do  in  this  bill,  we 
are  dealing  it  a  blow  from  which  it  will 
not  soon  recover,  if  ever. 

I  am  depressed,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
cynicism  and  pessimism  of  leaders  who 
now  regard  the  United  Nations  as  being 
incapable  of  performing  those  functions 
for  which  it  was  created.  This  is  indeed 
a  bitter  pill  to  the  people  of  the  world 
who  repose  so  much  hope  and  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  peace*  machinery  of 
their  own  organization. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  of  those  cyni¬ 
cal  leaders.  I  believe  the  United  Nations 
can  work  if  we  have  the  will  to  make  it 
work  and  will  give  it  the  opportunity.  It- 
is  imperative  that  we  do  so,  for  only  by 
following  such  a  course  will  we  travel 
along  the  road  to  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in  two 
world  wars.  In  the  first  I  believed,  as 
most  people  believed  at  that  time,  we 
were  fighting  a  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  We  know  now  the 
history  of  the  League  of  Nations,  we 
know  of  the  great  spiritual  and  moral 
leadership  the  United  States  gave  to  the 
world  in  the  quest  for  peace.  We  know 
now  that  a  small  group  of  selfish,  willful 
men  interfered  with  our  leadership,  and 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  began  to  play  the  same 
old  game  of  power  politics.  And  then  we 
entered  World  War  H. 

Every  thinking  person  admits  that  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  we  had  to  fight 
in  that  war  in  our  national  self-interest. 
True,  it  cost  us  blood  and  treasure  but 
it  was  a  war  we  had  to  fight.  If  nations 
begin  again  to  act  independently  of  one 
another,  maneuvering  and  conspiring  to 
outdo  each  other  in  the  broad  field  of 
power  politics,  war  is  inevitable.  All 
through  the  centuries  this  had  been  the 
history  of  civilization.  Practically  all  of 
the  military  leaders  of  the  world  and 
most  of  the  world’s  politicians  and  diplo¬ 
mats  regard  war  as  inevitable.  They  ac¬ 
cept  without  question  the  doctrine  of 
Hegel,  the  German  philosopher,  who  is 
dogmatic  about  the  inevitability  of  war. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  thinking  of  this  group 
that  is  primarily  responsible  for  this 
tongue-in-the-cheek  attitude  insofar  as 
our  present  United  Nations  Organization 
is  concerned.  However,  there  are  wise 
leaders  in  this  world  of  ours  and  they 
have  the  support  of  all  of  the  common 
people  who  believe  that  war  is  not  in¬ 
evitable;  that  we  can  have  peace  if  we 
have  the  will  to  have  peace;  that  we  can 
have  peace  if  we  remain  united  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  peace 
in  this  world  if  each  of  the  big  powers 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  sole  right  to 
determine  what  is  just  or  unjust.  In 
pure  and  simple  language  that  is  an¬ 
archy.  That  course  of  action  has  always 
led  to  war.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
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the  United  Nations,  imperfect  as  it  is 
in  some  respects,  must  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  determine  what  is  just  or 
unjust  if  war  is  to  be  prevented.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  United  Nations,  due  to 
the  existence  of  the  veto  power,  cannot 
give  us  a  positive  and  definite  assur¬ 
ance  of  peace,  but  a  proper  use  of  its 
machinery  can  focus  world  attention 
upon  those  who  are  trying  to  defeat  its 
purpose.  From  my  experience,  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  game  of  war  is  stupid,  and 
criminal,  and  brutal.  No  nation  ever 
solves  anything  by  war.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  we  have  to  wage  war  to  prove 
that  point.  All  will  agree  that  wars  have 
become  so  terrible  and  costly  that  even 
the  victor  is  also  the  loser  in  the  end. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  this  point. 
As  an  American  I  want  to  do  everything 
possible  to  assure  and  protect  our  own 
national  self-interest.  If  the  occasion 
arises  and  there  is  no  other  alternative, 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  wage  war  against 
Russia  in  the  protection  of  our  own 
Nation.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  reached 
that  point  yet,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
people  from  Colorado  and  particularly 
of  Denver,  whom  I  represent,  believe  that 
we  have  reached  that  point  yet.  That  is 
why  I  urge. upon  the  Members  of  Con- 
gresSvto  use  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  hope  that  we  may  not 
reach  that  point  at  all. 

What  can  we  do  through  the  United 
Nations?  What  can  we  do  to  prevent  us 
from  taking  this  step  toward  war?  We 
can  do  this.  We  have  given  $50,000,000 
for  food  and  medicine  for  Greece.  That 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  it  is  not 
enough.  We  can,  by  resolution  of  this 
body,  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  authority  to  spend  $100,000,000, 
or  whatever  additional  amount  we  may 
designate,  to  be  used  in  restoring  the 
economic  stability  of  Greece.  That  can 
also  be  done  through  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  There  is  no  delay 
in  that  program.  That  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  immediately.  Any  military  aid 
must  come  and  should  be  given  through 
the  United  Nations.  There  is  machinery 
in  the  United  Nations  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  said  on  the  floor  in  the 
past  2  days.  There  is  action  that  can 
be  taken  against  Russia  or  her  satellites. 
Vigorous  action  by  our  United  States 
representative  in  that  body  can  clearly 
point  up  the  issue.  If  Yugoslavia  and 
Bulgaria  are  threatening,  let  us  smoke 
them  out  into  the  open. 

Let  us  turn  to  Turkey  for  a  moment. 
The  situation  there  is  critical.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  in  his  message  states  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  existing  there  is  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  In  the  interest  of 
world  peace,  of  course,  it  is  important 
that  Russia  does  not  overrun  Turkey. 
What  can  Turkey  do  about  it  is  the 
question?  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  she  can 
petition  the  Security  Council  of  that  body 
for  action.  She  has  merely  to  say,  “My 
national  sovereignty  is  being  threatened 
by  Russia  and  I  ask  the  protection  of  the 
United  Nations.”  The  matter  will  then 
go  to  the  Security  Council,  which  would 
then  set  up  an  investigating  committee. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  Russia  has  the  power  of 
veto.  The  majority  opinion  is  that  Rus¬ 


sia,  having  been  named  as  an  offender, 
could  neither  vote  nor  veto,  this  being  a 
procedural  matter.  However,  let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  Russia  not  only  had  the  power 
but  exercised  her  veto.  She  would  then 
stand  indicted  before  all  the  people  of 
the  world.  No;  she  would  not  dare  to 
exercise  such  a  veto  in  that  situation 
any  more  than  was  possible  when  Iran 
asked  for  protection.  You  must  under¬ 
stand  that  the  United  Nations  has  been 
effective  in  similar  situations  and  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  call  for  help  from  Iran, 
Syria,  and  Lebanon. 

If  Turkey  is  fearful  that  the  Russians 
are  about  to  attack  her  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  the  Dardanelles,  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  there  is  a 
proper  procedure  to  handle  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  justification  for  such  a- 
charge,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  notify  the  Russians  that  any 
such  aggressive  action  is  contrary  to  the 
Charter,-  of  which  Russia  is  signatory. 
The  United  Nations  could  then  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  existing  machinery  to  resist  and 
prevent  such  an  aggression.  Then  at 
that  time  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  come  forward,  assuming 
it  rightful  leadership,  and  say  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  “I  stand  ready  to 
meet  my  obligations  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  I  ask  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  to  join  with  me  in 
resisting  this  act  of  aggression.” 

No,  Mr.  Chairman;  the  path  we  are 
pursuing  is  not  the  right  one.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  objectives 
of  this  bill,  but  I  should  like  to  travel  an¬ 
other  road — a  road  that  leads  through 
the  United  Nations.  Again  I  want  to 
make  my  position  perfectly  clear.  I  am 
not  in  agreement  with  isolationists  who 
are  opposed  to  this  bill  for  different  rea¬ 
sons.  They  are  the  fear  mongers  who 
have  always  been  afraid  to  go  forward. 
I  am  not  unwilling  to  spend  the  amount 
of  money  set  forth  in  this  bill.  I  am 
willing  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  now 
rather  than  to  spend  it  later  for  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  informed 
that  there  will  be  amendments  presented 
to  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  United  Nations  into  this  picture. 
I  shall  support  those  amendments. 
Clearly  by  doing  nothing  we  shall  injure 
our  own  national  security  and  at  the 
same  time  we  shall  not  be  providing  the 
means  whereby  the  United  Nations  can 
function  at  a  later  time.  Therefore,  it 
is  my  present  opinion  that  should  these 
amendments  fail  I  shall  join  with  others 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  in  the  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
may  in  the  future  take  upon  itself  what 
so  rightfully  belongs  to  it  now. 

As  for  those  orators  who  feel  we  must 
act  unilaterally  and  who  feel  that  we, 
independently,  can  fight  for  the  “four 
freedoms”  all  alone  all  over  the  world,  in 
my  opinion  they  ought  to  talk  to  the 
GI’s  back  home.  But  I  warn  you  that 
they  have  a  peculiar  cheer  for  that  type 
of  oratory  which  would  place  them  again 
in  military  service.  They  are  not 
anxious  to  go  into  another  war.  They 
have  had  their  belly  full  of  it  for  now. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  world  politicians 
and  for  striped-pants  diplomats  to 
determine  these  great  issues  which  lead 
people  into  war,  but,  I  tell  you,  the  people 


do  not  want  to  go  to  war,  and  I  say  to 
you  that  this  bill,  unless  amended,  may 
very  well  lead  us  into  World  War  III. 

All  history  is  screaming  at  us.  In  this 
age  of  the  atomic  bomb,  religious  leaders, 
educators,  scientists,  and  elder  statesmen 
have  implored  and  beseeched  us  to  close 
the  gap  between  present  political  think¬ 
ing  and  the  great  advances  made  by  sci¬ 
ence.  Truly  this  is  a  race  between  ed¬ 
ucation  and  catastrophe.  As  a  result 
of  World  War  II,  on  every  side  there  is 
chaos,  misery,  and  suffering.  It  will 
take  a  generation  for  some  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  the  last  war. 

Already  we  have  seen  evidence  of  great 
political  changes  throughout  the  world. 
The  tide  of  these  political  changes  will 
ebb  and  flow  until  some  measure  of  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  is  restored  to  those  na¬ 
tions  most  seriously  affected  by  the  war. 
Our  greatest  contribution  to  world  peace 
and  to  our  own  peace  is  to  do  all  that  we 
can,  without  endangering  our  own  econ¬ 
omy,  to  aid  and  assist  the  people  in  the 
war-torn  areas  of  the  world  in  regaining 
their  economic  balance.  This  is  the 
proper  method  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
communism.  By  proper  action  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  will  continue  to  look  to 
this  Nation  for  hope  and  leadership. 
Such  will  not  be  the  case  if  we  assume 
the  position  followed  by  others  in  the 
game  of  power  politics.  That  is  a  costly 
game  and  one  for  which  we  as  a  people 
are  unsuited  both  by  temperament  and 
tradition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Reed]. 

(Mr.  REED  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
America  is  faced  by  two  prongs  of  a  for¬ 
eign  policy.  The  one  prong  is  to  pour 
out  our  money  in  foreign  relief  which 
inevitably  will  be  a  heavy  drain  on  our 
national  resources.  The  other  prong  of 
the  foreign  policy  involves  loans  being 
sought  by  foreign  governments.  These 
also  will  add  to  the  drain  on  our  national 
resources  and  to  the  danger  of  inflation 
which  results  from  an  artificial  activity 
which  brings  in  no  return. 

Last  week  I  voted  for  the  reduced  relief 
assistance  to  people  of  countries  devas¬ 
tated  by  war  because  I  realised,  as  did 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  that  to  withhold  food  from 
the  starving,  wherever  situated,  is  in¬ 
human  and  cruel,  even  in  the  countries 
of  our  former  enemies  or  in  those  whose 
present  governments  are  dominated  or 
coerced  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  were, 
and  are,  firmly  convinced  that  unless  we 
help  to  keep  starvation  out  of  Europe, 
chaos — communistic  regimented  chaos — 
will  sweep  the  Old  World. 

Now  we  are  considering  another  bill,  a 
proposal  for  loans  approximating  $400,- 
000,000  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  My  vote 
on  that  proposition  will  be  in  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

The  relief  funds,  voted  last  week, 
while  they  do  constitute  a  drain  on  our 
resources,  are  temporary  in  nature,  and 
are  designed  to  help  sustain  hungry 
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European  peoples  until  they  can  recover 
sufficiently  from  the  ravages  of  war  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

The  Grecian-Turkish  loans  in  their 
naked  reality  are  military  loans.  They 
simply  open  the  door  to  demands  for  the 
expenditure  of  not  hundreds  of  millions 
but  many  billions  of  dollars  over  a  long 
period  of  time  in  a  policy  which  would 
involve  us  in  every  war,  big  or  little,  that 
would  take  place  in  Europe  or  the  Orient 
for  the  next  50  or  a  hundred  years. 

Since  this  proposal  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  split  party  lines  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  a  partisan  question. 

What  actually  has  been  proposed  by 
the  administration  is  that  we,  the  Con¬ 
gress,  commit  the  American  people  to 
accept  and  to  finance  a  jigsaw-puzzle 
foreign  policy,  the  outlines  of  which  we 
can  only  surmise.  Two — only  two — little 
pieces  of  this  jigsaw  puzzle  are  laid  down 
for  the  American  people  to  see.  Those 
are  the  loans  to  Greece  and  to  Turkey. 
It  is  admitted  that  they  are  military 
loans. 

If  we  grant  these  loans,  what  about 
Poland,  Estonia,  Finland,  Rumania,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Russian-  occupied  Germany,  all  the 
countries  which  are  now  behind  the  iron 
curtain  or  under  the  domination  of  So¬ 
viet  influence,  or  which  may  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  come  within  that  zone?  Are  we 
going  to  lend  money  to  all  of  them  along 
with  more  billions  to  England  and  France 
and  China  and  Italy?  What  is  to  be  our 
attitude  toward  other  countries  which 
may  be  menaced  by  the  shadow  of  “the 
bear  that  walks  like  a  man”? 

The  American  people,  and  I  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  want  to  see  more  of  this 
picture.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  door 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  be  opened 
while  the  door  to  this  whole  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  is  kept  closed  against  the  view  of  the 
American  people. 

It  becomes  appalling  when  we  stop  to 
realize  the  billions  upon  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  we  have  loaned  in  addition  to  our 
war  expenditures. 

We  have  loans  amounting  to  $9,280,- 
000,000  to  58  foreign  countries. 

We  have  the  bulk  of  the  money  in  the 
World  Bank  Fund.  We  have  the  bulk  of 
the  money-  in  the  Foreign  Currency 
Stabilization  Fund.  We  put  the  bulk  of 
the  money  into  UNNRA.  The  pattern 
thus  far  is  that  we  not  only  fought  and 
paid  for  two  wars,  one  of  them  in  the 
Pacific  which  we  fought  practically  alone 
and  unaided,  but  we  are  now  asked  to 
rehabilitate,  to  feed  and  clothe  not  only 
our  allies,  but  our  former  enemies  as  well. 

The  question  everybody  in  America  is 
asking,  the  question  uppermost  in  your 
thoughts  and  in  my  thoughts  is  this: 

“Are  we  going  to  have  to  fight  Russia 
to  stop  the  expansion  of  despotism  by 
the  Soviet  group  over  all  Europe  and  the 
Orient?”  If  that  is  so,  it  is  better  to 
stop  Russia  now  and  compel  her  to  move 
the  iron  curtain  back  to  her  borders,  or 
is  it  better  to  wait  for  10  or  15  years, 
meanwhile  maintaining  the  strongest 
national  defense  in  the  world,  cost  what 
it  may,  and  run  the  risk  that  Russia  may 
become  so  strong,  or  that  she  may  attain 
the  secrets  of  atomic  warfare,  and  that 
such  a  conflict  would  simply  be  mutual 


suicide,  and  the  destruction  of  our  civil¬ 
ization? 

It  serves  no  good  purpose  for  us  to 
keep  that  question  unspoken  and  under 
cover  to  fester  and  spread  until  it  over¬ 
shadows  all  other  questions.  Let  us  at 
least  have  the  courage  to  look  it  squarely 
in  the  face. 

If  the  Grecian-Turkish  proposed  mili¬ 
tary  loans  are  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
Russia  from  expanding  Stalin  despotism, 
then  $400,000,000  is  a  mere  bagatelle — it 
is  not  enough.  If  these  Grecian-Turkish 
loans  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
Russia,  then  what  are  they  for? 

What  is  the  total  cost  going  to  be  if  we 
embark  on  this  adventure  totally  out  of. 
keeping  witHT  American  tradition?  Thase 
are  questions  the  American  people  want 
answered  before  they  are  led  into  this 
policy. 

If  we  make  these  loans,  shall  we  have 
American  military  and  civil  commissions 
set  up  in  the  debtor  countries  to  super¬ 
vise  and  police  the  spending  of  those 
hundreds  of  millions  and  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  or  will  we  turn  our  money  over  to 
foreign  manipulators  to  be  stolen — much 
of  it  to  be  used  to  finance  communistic 
expansion?  If  we  are  to  police  the 
spending  of  this  monqy,  then  we  shall 
have  embarked  upon  an  imperialistic 
technique  with  colonial  administration, 
whether  we  like  the  term  or  not. 

What  will  be  done  in  the  case  of  China; 
Korea;  India;  Palestine?  These  are  all 
pieces  of  this  great  jigsaw  puzzle  of 
foreign  policy  which  the  administration 
has  thus  far  refused  to  lay  down  for  us 
to  see. 

If,  as,  and  when  the  other  parts  of  this 
puzzle  are  brought  into  clear  view,  I  shall 
then  decide  how  I  will  vote,  but  until 
those  questions  are  answered  for  the 
American  people,  I  shall  vote  against 
taking  this  Nation  into  any  such  policy 
with  our  eyes  shut  and  the  American 
people  blindfolded. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Jenkins], 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  have  listened  to  my  , col¬ 
leagues  who  have  preceded  me  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  this  bill,  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  that  they  feel  rests  upon  them  in 
casting  their  votes  either  for  or  against 
the  resolution.  I  have  been  gratified 
that,  almost  without  exception,  they 
have  approached  the  problem  with  a 
sense  of  its  tremendous  importance,  its 
implications  and  imports  to  all  America, 
and  free  from  partisan  political  bias  or 
prejudice;  that  they  have  attempted  to 
resolve  any  questions  in  their  minds  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Americans,  rather 
than  as  members  of  a  political  party. 

I  am  glad  that  that  is  the  case,  and 
that  this  debate  has  been  kept  on  that 
plane,  for,  it  seems  to  me,  the  matter 
rises  far  above  any  considerations  of  par¬ 
tisan  politics.  I  shall  try  to  emulate 
them  in  my  own  discussion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  vote  for 
this  bill  because,  primarily  I  believe  that 
its  passage  is  essential,  is  vital,  to  our 
national  security,  and  to  our  national 
defense.  However  much  I  might  be 
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moved  by  humanitarian  considerations, 
I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  feel  that  our  first  duty  is  to  our 
own  people,  that  we  should  not  squander 
our  substance  in  riotous  living,  and  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  play  Santa  Claus  to 
the  whole  world  until  we  first  take  care 
of  our  domestic  requirements. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  not  a  relief  bill, 
however,  not  a  charity,  no  matter  how 
it  Is  entitled  and  no  matter  how  it  is  pre¬ 
sented.  Whatever  may  be  the  disguise 
it  wears,  I  hope  we  may  see  beneath  it 
the  reality  that  confronts  us.  Having 
been  in  two  wars  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  third  world  war, 
but  if  that  be  impossible,  then  to  ensure 
that  our  sons,  the  sons  of  my  constitu¬ 
ents  and  your  constituents,  who  will  be 
the  ones  to  fight  it,  will,  at  least,  have 
an  even  break  and  will  do  so  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  possible. 

It  is  my  belief,  as  a  result  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  study,  that  such  a  war,  if  it  is 
to  come,  will  have  its  origin  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  in  Iran,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Lebanon,  Palestine,  and  Trans-Jordan. 
From  the  time  when  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  the  Middle 
East  has  been  the  crossroads  of  the 
world,  both  physically  and  ideologically, 
and  today,  with  our  global  air  lines,  it  is 
more  so  than  ever.  Its  tentacles  reach 
into  India  and  Tibet  and  thence  into 
China,  into  Egypt  and  North  Africa,  into 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Never,  with  some 
few  exceptions  like  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Fertile  Crescent,  a  productive 
land,  it  is  yet  immensely  wealthy  in  hy¬ 
droelectric  power  and  in  oil.  Its  re¬ 
sources  in  those  things  have  hardly 
begun  to  be  tapped. 

In  years  gone  by  England  has  been 
the  dominant  power  in  that  region. 
Today  the  British  Empire  can  no  longer 
fulfill  its  commitments.  It  is  on  the 
verge  of  national  bankruptcy  and  is,  and 
must,  if  it  is  to  preserve  its  national 
economy,  draw  out  of  that  whole  region. 
It  is  a  truism  of  physics  that  nature  ab¬ 
hors  a  vacuum.  And  when  Britain  moves 
out,  someone  is  going  to  move  in,  and, 
unless  we  take  steps  to  prevent  it,  that 
someone  will  be  Russia.  Today  two 
countries  stand  on  the  flank  of  that  ad¬ 
vance,  and  only  from  their  territories  can 
that  advance  be  hampered  or  stopped. 
They  are  Greece  and  Turkey.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  they  are  being  attacked,  for  what 
is  happening  is  but  a  form  of  military 
operations  and  dnless  they  are  aided  they 
cannot  survive  as  independent  nations. 

With  their  flank  secure,  with  Salonika 
and  the  Dardanelles  under  the  control  of 
a  vassal  regime,  the  Russian  march  into 
oil  fields  of  the  Middle  East  is  but  a  short, 
and  a  safe,  step.  And  with  the  inocula¬ 
tion  of  the  Arabs  of  that  region  with  the 
virus  of  communism,  an  inoculation 
which  will  follow  occupation  as  the  night 
the  day,  it  is  but  a  step  to  spread  the 
disease  to  their  coreligionists  of  India, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Egypt,  and  North 
Africa.  As  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  tell  you,  once  an 
epidemic  starts  it  spreads  fast.  Only  by 
isolating  the  patients  and  imposing  a 
quarantine  can  it  be  conquered.  I  am 
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for  imposing  that  quarantine  as  a  matter 
of  self  preservation. 

Some  gentlemen  have  referred  to  this 
as  a  blank  check.  If  it  helps  to  prevent 
a  third  world  cataclysm  it  will  be  worth 
all  its  costs,  for,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  so  correctly  ob¬ 
served,  civilization  can  ill  afford  another 
such  debacle  as  those  through  which  we 
have  just  passed.  If  it  fails  to  do  so  it 
will  have  immeasurably  added  to  our 
strength  in  any  conflict  which  might 
come. 

Others  have  referred  to  it  as  a  change 
in  our  foreign  policy.  I  do  not  consider 
it  as  such.  To  my  mind,  it  is  but  the 
logical  application,  in  a  world  grown 
smaller  in  this  day  of  more  speedy  com¬ 
munications,  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  has  guided  us  over  the  years  since 
its  enunciation.  As  the  world  has  de¬ 
creased  in  size  our  frontiers  have  pushed 
farther  and  farther  from  our  coast  lines 
until  today  we  must,  of  necessity,  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation,  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  attacks  on  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  free  nations  wherever  in 
the  world  they  occur. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentlemen  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  vote  against  this  bill  have  for¬ 
gotten  Munich  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
remarks  on  his  return  from  that  sur¬ 
render,  that  he  had  insured  at  Munich 
“peace  in  our  time.”  All  that  Munich 
did  for  peace  was  to  enable  the  aggressor 
the  better  to  prepare  for  war,  to  permit 
him  to  grow  so  strong  that  he  was  ready 
to  take  on  all  of  Europe,  all  the  world. 
And  he  nearly  succeeded.  It  took  us  3 
years  to  win  that  one. 

Have  we  not  seen  enough  of  the  results 
of  such  appeasment  policies?  We  tried 
them  with  the  Kaiser’s  Germany,  and 
also  again  with  Hitler’s,  and  what  was 
the  result?  You  all  know. 

Are  we  to  learn  nothing  from  those 
experiences,  so  recently  and  so  vividly 
before  us?  Are  we  again  going  to  sacri¬ 
fice  needlessly  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
our  young  men  to  stop  an  aggressor 
whom  we,  ourselves,  have  helped  to 
strengthen?  But  for  the  change  in 
names,  we  are  today  in  exactly  the  same 
position  in  which  the  world  was  after 
Hitler  had  moved  into  the  Rhineland 
and  before  his  troops  occupied  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

Are  we  going  to  let  history  repeat  it¬ 
self,  or  have  we,  at  last,  learned  a  little 
wisdom?  The  vote  on  this  measure,  I 
believe,  will  answer  that  question. 

(Mr.  JENKINS  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Combs]. 

(Mr.  COMBS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COMBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  for  these  two  days  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  debates.  I  ques¬ 
tion  no  one’s  motives,  for  to  me  it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  a  Representative  of  the 
people  in  this  House,  facing  so  great  an 
issue  as  we  face,  would  approach  it  in  the 
spirit  of  partisanship  or  fail  to  do  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. 

A  little  more  than  25  years  ago  I  en¬ 
gaged,  I  think,  in  the  most  bitter  politi¬ 


cal  debate  in  my  career  with  a  very  dear 
friend  then,  as  he  is  today.  I  supported 
the  League  of  Nations  proposal,  and  in 
the  Democratic  convention  in  my  sec¬ 
tion  my  friend  opposed  it.  A  lot  has 
been  said  through  the  years  since  that  a 
few  willful  men  in  the  United  States 
sabotaged  the  League.  I  have  come  to 
look  at  it  differently  and  to  believe  that 
our  people  were  not  prepared  in  their 
hearts  and  in  their  thinking  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  that  go  with  world  lead¬ 
ership. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  we  then 
turned  away  from  our  opportunity  and 
left  the  stricken  peoples  of  the  world 
who  were  struggling  toward  freedom 
without  our  leadership,  and  without  it 
they  turned  to  their  Mussolinis  and  their 
Hitlers.  The  white  crosses  which  mark 
graves  of  our  sons  all  over  the  world  bear 
striking  testimony  to  the  price  we  paid 
for  our  failure  to  humanity. 

Let  us  turn  our  minds  back  a  moment. 
When  World  War  I  ended  and  our  Presi¬ 
dent  went  abroad,  in  Italy  and  in  France 
and  throughout  the  countries  he  went 
through  multitudes  that  thronged  the 
streets,  millions  of  them,  until  traffic  was 
jammed  for  hours,  simply  to  catch  a 
view  of  him.  To  them  he  represented 
that  one  great  nation  which  had  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  the  150  years  of  its  history 
the  truth  that  men  are  qualified  to  gov¬ 
ern  themselves  and  to  build  free  insti¬ 
tutions.  But  when  he  came  back  we 
would  not  accept  that  leadership.  We 
drifted  down  to  World  War  II. 

I  think  one  of  the  tragic  examples  of 
our  failure,  one  that  will  not  be  a  proud 
page  in  our  history,  occurred  in  1936 
when  the  struggling  League  of  Nations, 
which  was  doomed  without  our  leader¬ 
ship  and  our  membership,  was  in  session 
in  Switzerland  in  an  effort  to  devise 
means  of  stopping  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 
We  were  there  represented  not  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  but  by  an  observer  who  peeked 
through  the  keyhole  while  the  confer¬ 
ence  failed  and  preparations  were  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  aggressors  to  plunge  us  into 
World  War  II.  In  the  weak-kneed  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
world  we  permitted  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
to  go  their  way  until  World  War  II  was 
inevitable.  No  matter  what  one  may 
think  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  of  the 
wisdom  of  President  Wilson,  I  would 
recommend  that  every  member  before 
he  votes  on  this  bill  read  that  series 
of  speeches  he  made  in  support  of  it 
back  in  1920.  One  passage  in  the  speech 
he  made,  I  think  at  St.  Louis,  I  shall  never 
forget.  He  there  predicted  that  unless 
America  took  her  place  of  leadership  for 
democracy  and  gave  assurance  to  the 
world  that  we  meant  to  support  free  in¬ 
stitutions,  that  before  another  genera¬ 
tion  should  pass  away  the  soil  of  Europe 
would  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  our 
sons.  It  reads  like  prophecy. 

The  real  issue  here  today  is  not 
whether  we  shall  contribute  $400,000,000 
to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Were  that  the  controlling  is¬ 
sue,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  extend  it 
through  the  United  Nations,  or  as  a  loan 
through  the  International  Bank,  or  by 
some  other  means  as  a  simple  gift  to  the 
stricken  people  who  sorely  need  aid.  But 


the  fundamental  issue  is  not  the  mere 
extending  of  aid  to  needy  people.  The 
bill  under  consideration  is  an  expression 
of  the  policy  of  this  Nation  to  aid  weaker 
nations  to  maintain  their  freedom  and  to 
resist  efforts  from  without  to  force  com¬ 
munism  upon  them.  The  grant  of  funds 
is  a  necessary  means  to  an  end.  It  is 
merely  the  implementing  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  policy  of  our  Government  in  which 
we  are  saying  to  the  people  of  the  world 
that  this  Nation  will  hereafter  assume  its 
place  of  leadership  and  give  its  strength 
and  support  to  people  who  are  trying  to 
establish  for  themselves  free  govern¬ 
ment.  That  policy  requires  more  than 
just  money;  it  takes  our  leadership. 

Four  hundred  million  dollars  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  contribution  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace.  Having  contributed 
so  much  in  blood  and  treasure  to  win  a 
war  we  should  not  hesitate  to  contribute 
this  relatively  small  sum  to  win  the 
peace  and  insure  that  we  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  shall  live  in  a  decent  world.  A 
world  in  which  the  people  of  every  coun¬ 
try,  large  and  small,  shall  be  free  to 
work  out  their  own  government  and  their 
own  social  institutions  without  fear  of 
aggression  from  without  or  sabotage 
from  within  by  any  other  country.  It 
is  only  in  such  a  world  that  we  can  hope 
to  maintain  our  own  freedom.  I  believe 
devoutly  in  the  principle  of  collective  se¬ 
curity,  and  in  United  Nations.  Our 
membership  in  that  organization  is  a 
guaranty  of  our  support — an  assurance 
that  we  shall  not  repeat  the  mistake  of 
1920.  We  are  not  bypassing  it.  The 
Vandenberg  amendment  expresses  our 
desire  to  work  with  United  Nations. 
That  organization  can  take  over  the  task 
whenever  it  chooses.  This  Government 
will  withdraw  when  the  Assembly  or  the 
Security  Council  desires  it.  In  the 
meantime,  and  on  a  temporary  basis 
only,  we  shall  meet  the  emergency.  We 
shall  accept  communism’s  challenge  to 
democracy.  This  is  urgent.  This  does 
not  weaken  United  Nations.  It  gives  it 
added  strength  and  recognition. 

The  policy  of  President  Truman  and 
Secretary  Marshall,  embodied  in  this 
bill,  is  intended  to  secure  these  ends  and 
I  shall  vote  to  uphold  their  hands  and 
sustain  their  efforts  in  this  crucial  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  four  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
favor  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Like  most 
Americans,  I  regret  the  world  condi¬ 
tions  which  force  us  to  consider  such 
legislation.  I  concur  fully  with  the  views 
so  ably  expressed  yesterday  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt].  History 
teaches  us  that  the  principal  nations  of 
the  world  have,  for  years,  pursued  for¬ 
eign  policies  for  war.  What  is  now 
needed  is  a  world  policy  for  peace.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  the  United  States 
must  take  a  positive,  courageous,  and 
realistic  stand  in  its  dealings  with  other 
nations.  The  adoption  of  this  measure 
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will,  in  my  opinion,  implement  such  a 
stand. 

Yesterday,  during  the  debate  on  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Chenoweth]  stated  that  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  no  one  could  vote  for  this 
measure  in  view  of  his  oath  of  office,  un¬ 
less  he  felt  that  our  first  line  of  defense 
was  the  Greek  or  Turkish  border.  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  this  point  of  view,  but  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  let  us  accept  it.  Where 
is  our  first  line  of  defense?  It  is  not  a 
static  line  to  be  found  on  any  map  or 
chart.  It  is  a  mobile  line  depending  on 
the  precarious  balance  between  the  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  implements  of  war. 
It  might  well  be  determined  by  the  cruis¬ 
ing  radius  of  tomorrow’s  plane,  or  the 
range  of  some  rocket-propelled  guided 
missile,  or  even  some  imaginative  fan¬ 
tasy  found  in  a  Buck  Rogers  comic  strip. 
In  any  event,  the  war  head  of  the  missile 
will  be  filled  with  a  derivative  of  uranium 
and  not  nitrogen. 

Along  with  most  AnTericans,  I  deplore 
the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  Organ¬ 
ization  does  not  yet  have  the  stature  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  I  know  that 
most  of  my  constituents  in  Kentucky 
agree  with  me  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
depends  upon  a  strong  and  effective 
United  Nations.  Yet,  in  Kentucky,  no 
one  in  his  right  mind  would  think  of 
starting  a  2-year-old,  carrying  top 
weight,  in  a  mile  and  a  quarter  race. 
Let  us  not  cripple  the  United  Nations 
•in  its  infancy. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hand]. 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole 
9  hours  of  debate  allowed  to  discuss  the 
Greek-Turkey  $400,000,000  gift  is  an 
inadequate  time  to  analyze  its  far-reach¬ 
ing  implications,  and  certainly  I  cannot 
do  it  in  the  short  time  allotted  me.  It 
may  be  useful,  however,  to  point  out  the 
profound  misconception  of  the  scope  of 
this  proposal  advanced  yesterday  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  he  said 
this  : 

The  second  thing  that  this  bill  does  not 
do  is  this.  I  think  it  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  adopting  for  America  a  permanent 
foreign  policy  called  the  Truman  doctrine, 
or  anything  else  which  could  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  we  are  going  to  finance  fal¬ 
tering  governments  all  over  the  world  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  claim  to  be  operated  by 
free  men.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  decision.  We  are  meeting  an 
important  problem,  recognizable  at  two  spe¬ 
cific  points,  and  answering  it  in  a  specific 
manner. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  commit¬ 
ting  ourselves— and  our  committee  report 
makes  that  very  clear — to  faltering  govern¬ 
ments  which  may  get  into  difficulty  all  over 
the  world,  and  simply  by  coming  to  us  and 
saying,  ‘‘We  need  help;  we  believe  in  free¬ 
dom,”  expect  that  we  will  aid  them  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  These  are 
two  unique  cases  paralleled  by  no  other 
country  in  the  world,  unless  possibly  you 
could  present  the  case  of  Iran.  In  Iran  we 
have  already  done  the  thing  we  now  propose 
to  do  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Not  a  word  oi  this  statement  is  correct. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  thinks  the  bill  means,  or  what 
some  newspaper  writers  say  it  ought  to 
mean.  If  we  will  take  the  trouble  to 


read  the  President’s  speech  to  the  joint 
session  of  Congress,  we  will  know  what  it 
means. 

Mr.  Mundt  says  this  particular  prob¬ 
lem  is  unique.  He  suggests  that  we  vote 
this  four  hundred  million  and  stop.  But 
the  President  said: 

One  aspect  of  the  present  situation,  which 
I  wish  to  present  to  you  at  this  time  for  your 
consideration  and  decision  concerns  Greece 
'♦and  Turkey. 

This  is  “one  aspect”  for  our  considera¬ 
tion  “at  this  time.”  Let  me  warn  you 
that  the  other  aspects  are  innumer¬ 
able,  impossible,  and  ruinous. 

Mr.  Mundt  said  that  we  are  not  com-  . 
mitting  ourselves  to  faltering  govern¬ 
ments  all  over  the  world.  But  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  said: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way. 

And  the  President  said: 

We  shall  not  realize  our  objectives,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  we  are  willing  to  help  free  peo¬ 
ples  to  maintain  their  free  institutions  and 
their  national  integrity  against  aggressive 
movements  that  seek  to  impose  upon  them 
totalitarian  regimes.  This  is  no  more  than 
a  frank  recognition  that  totalitarian  regimes 
imposed  on  free  peoples,  by  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect  aggression,  undermine  the  foundations 
of  international  peace  and  hence  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt]  said  that  the  instant  prob¬ 
lem  is  unique,  “unless  possibly  you  could 
present  the  case  of  Iran.”  But  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said: 

The  peoples  of  a  number  of  countries  of 
the  world  have  recently  had  totalitarian  re¬ 
gimes  forced  upon  them  against  their  will. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
made  frequent  protests  against  coercion  and 
intimidation,  in  violation  of  the  Yalta  agree¬ 
ment,  in  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  I 
must  also  state  that  in  a  number  of  other 
countries  there  have  been  similar  develop¬ 
ments. 

If  the  President  thinks  that  the  United 
States  has  the  moral  duty,  or  even  the 
moral  right,  to  interfere  with  all  govern¬ 
ments  that  are  not  democracies,  he  might 
have  also  mentioned  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world;  not  just  Iran,  but  Iraq,  Egypt, 
India,  Korea.  He  might  have  mentioned 
the  communistic  threat  of  Togliatti  in 
Italy,  of  Thorez  in  France.  He  could 
have  referred  to  the  totalitarian  Franco 
in  Spain,  and  closer  to  home,  Argentina 
and  Chile  are  not  conspicuous  adherents 
to  the  form  of  government  that  we  in 
America  prefer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  President’s 
proposal  that  we  are  voting  on,  not  Mr. 
Mundt’s.  Four  hundred  million  is  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President,  to  start 
America  on  a  dark  journey,  a  dangerous 
journey,  an  imperialistic  adventure  to 
every  plague  spot  in  the  world. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  the  Truman  doctrine.  The  President 
was  frank  about  it.  Summed  up,  it  is 
this: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 


I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  any 
such  thing.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
either  the  duty  or  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign 
nations  throughout  the  globe. 

So  much  for  the  broad  implications  of 
the  general  doctrine. 

DRESSED  UP  IN  ATTRACTIVE  CLOTHES 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  would  not 
get  50  votes  in  the  House  if  it  were  not 
appealingly  presented  as  a  move  to  curb 
communism,  or  to  contain  Russia.  Both 
objects  are  greatly  to  be  desired.  In 
common  with  almost  all  Americans,  I 
hate  communism,  and  am  exasperated 
with  Russia’s  lack  of  cooperation.  But 
this  bill  will  do  neither. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  even  aimed  at  com¬ 
munism,  which  is  a  threat  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  addition  to  Russia; 
and  I  hope  no  one  is  so  gullible  as  to 
think  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
for  the  Turkish  Army,  or  that  new  uni¬ 
forms  for  the  Greeks  will  reform  the 
Soviets. 

If  Russia  is  to  be  contained  it  must  be 
done  by  more  direct  and  less  scattered 
means.  We  must  say  bluntly,  “Thus  far 
and  no  further”;  and  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  must  make  up  its  mind  which  way 
it  is  going.  You  cannot  in  common 
sense  advocate  the  Truman  doctrine  in 
one  breath  and  the  continuance  of  lend- 
lease  in  the  next;  nor  ask  $31,000,000  for 
propaganda  broadcasts  one  day  and 
extol  Henry  Wallace  the  next. 

ARE  WE  HELPING  DEMOCRACIES? 

Strengthening  the  democracies  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  oppose  Russia  is 
the  old  balance-of-power  system,  which 
has  not  kept  peace  in  500  years.  Let  us 
examine  the  nature  of  the  democracies 
we  seek  to  ally  with  us. 

Greece  is  a  very  small  country  with 
a  population  of  approximately  7,000,000 
people,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
which  are  illiterate.  Because  of  its 
strategic  location  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea — which  even  now  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked — it  was,  shortly  before  the  time 
of  Christ,  the  world’s  leading  com¬ 
munity,  since  which  time  it  has  exper¬ 
ienced  a  continuous  deterioration.  Al¬ 
though  the  birthplace  of  democracy  it 
has  not  for  centuries,  and  does  not  now, 
enjoy  democratic  government,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  modern  times  it  has  suffered 
a  series  of  dictatorships  including  that 
of  the  notorious  Metaxas,  and  today  it  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  a  police  state. 
There  is  no  proof  that  in  their  govern¬ 
ment  there  is  anything  remotely  like  our 
conception  of  democratic  government, 
which  is  evidenced,  among  other  things, 
by  their  tax  law  which  bears  heavily  on 
the  poor  and  lightly  on  the  rich,  with 
virtually  no  income  tax  and  virtually  no 
government  revenues  of  consequence,  so 
that  the  result  is  that  the  President’s 
proposal  asks  American  income  tax¬ 
payers  to  pay  for  government  expenses 
that  the  Greeks  do  not  even  try  to  pay 
for. 

Their  agricultural  methods  are  wholly 
primitive,  with  no  surplus  crops  except 
olive  oil  and  wine.  Their  soil  is  eroded 
and  uncared  for.  Their  manufacturing 
is  nonexistent  for  all  practical  purposes, 
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and  their  army,  while  fighting  gallantly 
against  the  Italians,  is  of  no  consequence 
in  the  modern  world.  So  it  is  my  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  are  a  liability  to  the  coun¬ 
try  which  “takes  them  over”  rather  than 
an  asset.  Their  only  possible  advantage, 
if  we  are  talking  about  imperialism  and 
control  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  high¬ 
ly  strategic  location,  with  a  land  easy  to 
defend  with  its  mountainous  terrain,  and 
of  great  naval  importance  because  of  lit¬ 
erally  hundreds  of  excellent  bays  and 
harbors. 

The  talk  about  this  country  as  a  free 
country  or  a  democracy  is  laughable. 
They  probably  have  not  been  for  2,000 
years.  For  the  last  few  years  they  have 
lived  entirely  on  the  benefit  of  foreign 
capital,  '  principally  British,  although 
America  has  contributed  since  VJ-day 
about  $500,000,000.  Aid  to  Greece  can 
be  justified  only  as  to  a  people  who  are 
unable  and  unwilling  to  help  themselves. 
In  the  modern  world  there  is  no  sense 
to  their  archaic  methods  of  agriculture 
and  industry,  and  in  their  complete  un¬ 
willingness  to  make  sacrifices  that  we  in 
America  are  now  making,  and  have  been 
making,  to  support  their  own  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  taxation  of  their  own 
people. 

Only  as  a  bastion  or  a  fortress  for  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  actions  in  the 
Mediterranean  against  Russia,  as  a  rec¬ 
ognized  enemy,  and  to  protect  the  great 
oil  fields  in  the  Middle  East,  in  which 
American  and  British  oil  companies  have 
a  suostantial  interest,  can  we  possibly 
justify  the  slightest  interest  in  Greece. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  gallant  fight  of  the 
small  Greek  armies  against  Italy,  Greece 
was  definitely  pro-German  before  and 
after  World  War  I,  and  its  political  his¬ 
tory  indicates  that  no  reliance  could  be 
put  on  their  sympathies,  since  for  50 
years  they  wavered  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  one  policy  and  another — and  what 
has  suddenly  happened  to  change  this 
situation?  Nothing,  except  that  Britain 
has  decided  that  they  could  no  longer 
afford  to  keep  soldiers  in  Greece  to  pro¬ 
tect  British  interests.  So  now  we  do  it, 
While  Britain  can  still  afford  to  keep 
100,000  troops  in  Palestine. 

TURKEY 

And  what  of  Turkey? 

Although  aid  to  Greece  might  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  an  exclusively  humanitarian 
basis,  and  undoubtedly  they  need  aid  as 
a  helpless  people,  aid  as  such  to  Turkey 
is  pure  nonsense.  See  the  article  of  the 
London  Statist  in  January  1947  indicat¬ 
ing  that  Turkey  is  one  of  the  well-off 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  evident  that 
Turkey  needs  no  aid  whatever  except  to 
revamp  and  modernize  its  military 
force — which  force  was  used  on  the  side  of 
Germany  in  World  War  I,  and  in  World 
War  II  was  neutral  until  1945,  and  was 
then  forced  into  a  technical  declaration 
of  war  by  Roosevelt  pressure,  and  after 
the  war  against  Germany  and  Japan 
was  obviously  successful.  There  is  no 
possible  justification  for  supporting 
Turkey  by  reason  of  its  need  or  from 
any  sentiment,  or  from  past  favors,  and 
the  only  reasons  are: 

A.  Turkey  controls  the  Dardanelles 
and  wishes  to  keep  Russia  out. 


B.  Turkey  stands  in  a  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  a  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  oil  fields  by  various  American 
and  British  oil  companies. 

Again  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  absurd 
to  talk  about  aiding  democracy,  and  re¬ 
sisting  totalitarianism  in  Turkey  because 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  including 
Russia,  none  has  shown  consistent  totali¬ 
tarianism  more  than  Turkey  for  six  or 
seven  solid  centuries,  first  under  the 
complete  domination  of  a  sultan,  and  in 
modern  times  under  practically  the  first 
rigid  dictatorship,  that  of  Kemal  Pasha, 
who  knew  all  about  dictatorship  long  be¬ 
fore  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin. 

IF  THE  SHOE  WAS  ON  THE  OTHER  FOOT? 

What  would  happen  if  Russia  said, 
“We  sympathize  with  the  evidently  to¬ 
talitarian  government  in  Argentina,  and 
we  feel  that  the  United  States  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  encircle  Argentina  with  pressure 
and  propaganda,  and  therefore  we  will 
send  money,  food,  and  a  military  mission 
to  Argentina  to  help  her  resist  the  Colos¬ 
sus  of  the  North.”  I  think  this  is  analo¬ 
gous.  If  Russia  took  that  position,  the 
United  States  would  declare  war  in  24 
hours;  and  I  think  further  that  Russia 
would  declare  war  in  24  hours  against 
us  if  she  had  reasonable  hope  for  suc¬ 
cess,  which  presently  she  does  not  have. 
The  principle,  however,  remains  the 
same.  It  is  an  act  which  invites  war, 
either  now  or  in  the  future. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  criticism  that  the  United  States, 
in  acting  unilaterally,  bypassed  the 
United  Nations  was  so  obviously  justified 
that  Senator  Vandenberg  was  prompt  to 
present  an  amendment,  since  passed, 
providing  that  United  Nations  could  stop 
this  proposal,  which  was  evidently  an 
apology  for  the  premature  action  of  the 
President.  I  am  skeptical  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  success,  but  we  must  patiently  try 
to  support  it  as  the  only  means  toward 
peace,  and  nothing  could  have  weakened 
it  more  than  the  American  attitude  that 
we  will  do  what  we  want  in  the  Near  East, 
and  will  fight  all  governments  that  we 
do  not  like,  regardless  of  what  anybody 
else  says^ 

THE  BOTTOMLESS  BARREL 

Is  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
bottomless  barrel?  We  now  owe  $260,- 
000,000,000 — the  Truman  peacetime 
budget  is  thirty-seven  billion  this  year. 
To  cope  with  such  staggering  sums  we 
levy  income  taxes  ranging  up  to  90  per¬ 
cent.  In  an  attempt  to  find  the  road  back 
to  solvency,  the  House  has  cut  about  four 
hundred  million  from  appropriations  for 
our  own  needs.  In  one  stroke  we  cancel 
these  savings.  We  provide  this  money 
for  people  that  do  not  tax  themselves; 
do  not  try  to  be  self-sufficient. 

NONPARTISAN  POLICY 

It  is  argued  that  we  must  not  oppose 
the  President  because  foreign  policy  is 
nonpartisan.  I  understand  that  to 
mean  that  party  politics  should  not  be 
injected,  and  I  agree.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it  to  mean  that  we  must  swallow 
whatever  is  spoon-fed  to  us  by  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  will  be 
adopted,  but  my  conscience  impels  me 
to  continue  to  fight  it  and  similar  de¬ 


mands  in  the  future.  I  did  not  come  to 
Congress  to  assist  in  dissipating  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  America  in  the  Balkans, 
in  Asia,  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Miller]. 

[Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Committee.  His  remarks 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Hale]. 

(Mr.  HALE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  measure,  H.  R. 
2616. 

Since  the  President  came  before  us 
on  March  12  I  have  had  very  little  doubt 
about  the  necessity  of  giving  financial 
assistance  in  Turkey  and  Greece.  The 
alternative  to  the  action  provided  for  in 
the  pending  measure  is  to  allow  these 
countries  to  become  Russian  dominated, 
then  to  stand  idly  by  while  Russian  ag¬ 
gression  spreads  over  the  whole  Middle 
East  and  the  Mediterranean  Basin.  That, 
to  my  mind,  is  an  unthinkable  course  to 
take,  or  rather  an  unthinkable  piece  of 
inaction. 

Even  after  the  last  war  we  pursued 
the  policy  of  having  a  sanitary  cordon 
about  Russian  communism.  The  forces 
of  recovery  operated  much  more  quickly 
after  the  last  war  and  the  dangers  of 
Communist  aggression  were  ipuch  less. 
You  will  remember  that  it  was  France 
which  in  1920  sent  Marshal  Weygand  to 
Poland  and  helped  the  Poles  to  preserve 
their  freedom  from  Russian  domination. 
Some  of  our  other  adventures  in  Russia 
may  have  been  less  well-advised,  but  de¬ 
spite  Communist  activities  in  the  twenties 
and  thirties,  I  think  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Russia  became  definitely  an  aggres¬ 
sor  state  until  after  the  victory  of  2  years 
ago. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  many  con¬ 
siderations  which  cause  us  to  shrink  from 
pursuing  this  course.  A  constituent 
writes  me  that  it  is  power  politics  for 
us  to  pass  this  measure.  I  think  it  is. 
There  is  no  alternative  to  power  politics 
except  collective  security,  and  you  cannot 
have  collective  security  really  operative 
in  the  world  while  the  dominant  power 
of  the  Eurasian  Continent  is  willing  to 
pay  it  only  lip  service. 

I  hear  it  said  that  the  Governments  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  not  democratic 
governments,  that  the  Government  of 
Greece  is  a  corrupt  monarchy  and  that 
the  Government  of  .  Turkey  although 
stronger  is  not  what  tve  should  fancy.  I 
have  no  first  hand  knowledge  about 
either  of  these  governments  and  the  bits 
of  information  which  one  receives  do  not 
always  harmonize.  However,  our  official 
observers  at  the  Greek  election  said  that 
it  was  a  fair  election.  Over  and  beyond 
that,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  important 
thing  to  us  is  that  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  be  Turkish  and  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  be  Greek.  We  have  suffered  the 
Polish  Government  to  be  non-Polish,  the 
Rumanian  Government  to  be  non- 
Rumanian,  the  Bulgarian  Government  to 
be  non-Bulgarian,  and  the  Yugoslav 
Government  to  be  non-Yugoslav  and  the 
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Czechoslovakia  Government  to  be  only 
pallidly  Czechoslovak.  There  is  a  limit 
to  which  we  can  go  in  ignoring  and  ap¬ 
peasing  and  I  believe  that  that  limit  has 
been  reached. 

I  do  not  enjoy  seeing  my  country  walk¬ 
ing  a  tight  rope  over  disaster.  There  has 
been  very  little  enjoyable  about  the  world 
since  Hitler  came  into  power  in  Germany 
nearly  a  half  a  generation  ago.  However, 
we  must  face  the  facts.  Hindsight  makes 
it  crystal  clear  that  in  the  period  from 
the  Japanese  entry  into  China  in  1932 
until  the  passage  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  in  1940  we  did  everything  wrong. 
We  could  not  get  cooperation  in  stop¬ 
ping  Japanese  aggression  in  China  so 
we  did  nothing.  We  made  no  serious  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  Italian  aggression  in 
Ethiopia,  we  allowed  the  Axis  powers  to 
treat  Spain  as  a  proving  ground  for  their 
ordnance,  and  we  raised  not  so  much  as 
an  umbrella  when  Hitler  in  swift  succes¬ 
sion  entered  first  the  Rhineland,  then 
Austria,  then  Czechoslovakia.  Even 
after  the  British  and  French  declared 
war  on  Hitler,  millions  of  Americans 
thought  we  could  stand  by  while  Hitler 
invaded  Denmark,  Norway  and  the  Low 
countries,  then  France,  then  the  Balkans. 
If  the  familiar  pattern  of  totalitarian 
aggression  is  being  pursued  by  Stalin 
as  it  has  been  for  2  years  then  I  think 
the  correct  course  is  to  consider  what 
we  did  in  Hitler’s  case  and  do  the  op¬ 
posite. 

I  hear  it  said  that  Greece  is  a  British 
chestnut  which  we  are  pulling  from  the 
fire.  Have  no  illusions  about  that. 
When  we  pass  this  legislation  we  shall 
have  acted  for  America  and  not  for 
Britain.  But  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
the  weakening  of  British  power  in  the 
world  is  a  catastrophe  for  the  United 
States.  If,  unlike  Winston  Churchill, 
Clement  Attlee  became  the  King’s  First 
Minister  to  preside  over  the  liquidation 
of  the  British  Empire,  it  will  mean  that 
the  ideas  we  live  by  are  losing  power  in 
the  world.  Inveigh  as  you  will  against 
the  British  imperialism,  it  has  be£n  use¬ 
ful  to  us  from  Waterloo  on. 

I  hear  it  said  that  we  should  not  try 
to  check  communism  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  until  we  have  put  a  stop  to  it  at 
home  and  in  other  countries.  That,  I 
think,  is  a-  sophistical  argument.  We 
cannot  squander  our  resources  by  waging 
war  against  communism  wherever  it  ap¬ 
pears  any  more  than  we  could  send  an 
expeditionary  force  to  every  island  in 
the  Pacific  where  the  Japanese  had 
landed  a  few  soldiers.  We  wisely  did  not 
try  to  do  that.  Instead,  we  took  the  few 
vital  places  that  took  us  to  the  gates  of 
Tokyo.  We  are  fortunate,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  to  have  the  strategist  of  that  cam¬ 
paign  to  guide  us  now.  What  we  oppose 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  is  not  communism 
per  se  but  the  threat  of  Russian  ag¬ 
gression. 

Lastly  I  hear  it  said  that  this  bill  will 
get  us  into  war.  I  do  not  think  so.  Rus¬ 
sian  aggression  flows  like  a  river  down¬ 
hill.  If  we  oppose  it  by  a  dike,  I  think 
the  dike  will  be  effective.  It  is  about  the 
best  investment  we  can  make  in  flood 
control.  In  any  event,  this  bill  seems  to 
me  to  afford  our  best  chance  of  averting 
war.  Our  vote  this  week  will  go  echoing 
around  the  world. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  agree  to  yield  to 
a  couple  of  Members  who  wanted  to 
speak  who  had  been  promised  time  to 
speak  under  the  agreement,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  the  Chair  state 
the  time  is  being  charged  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlemen  to  make 
statements.  I  yield  1  minute  each. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Under  the 
agreement  the  opposition  still  has  21 
minutes.  Are  we  going  to  have  it  or  are 
we  not?  I  have  two  or  three  gentlemen 
here  who  would  like  to  speak  for  3  or  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  On  this  side  we  have 
only  22  minutes  remaining.  Obviously 
it  would  be  impossible  to  yield  the  gentle¬ 
man  the  22  minutes.  However,  if  the 
gentleman  has  two  speakers  for  1  minute 
each,  we  will  be  happy  to  yield  them  that 
much  time.  We  regret  that  we  do  not 
have  any  more  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  be 
glad  to  accept  just  that  much.  However, 
it  is  in  violation  of  the  understanding. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  did  not  mean  to  vio¬ 
late  any  understanding. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Owens!. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  great 
sovereign  State  of  Illinois,  eight  and  one- 
half  million  people,  of  which  I  represent 
over  a  million  persons,  the  Seventh  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Illinois,  largest  in  the  United 
States,  is  allowed  1  minute.  When  I 
asked  the  chairman  to  yield,  he  said,  “I 
won’t  yield.  You  ask  too  many  ques¬ 
tions.”  I  asked  five  questions  in  2  days, 
which  took  a  total  of  about  1  minute. 

I  just  wish  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a 
mighty  unfair  distribution  of  time  to  give 
one-third  of  the  9  hours  to  those  opposed, 
then  take  away  10  percent  of  that  allow¬ 
ance,  and  permit  a  total  of  6  minutes  to 
Members  from  Illinois  in  opposition, 
when  you  gave  a  half  an  hour  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  represents  less  than  300,000 
people  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  spoke 
in  favor  of  this  abominable  measure. 

I  want  time  to  read  just  one  telegram 
out  of  hundreds  of  communications  I 
have  received  against  this  proposition. 
I  did  not  receive  one  in  favor  thereof.  I 
will  read  one  telegram  from  a  man  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  who  did  as  much  as  any 
other  person  in  the  United  States  to  win 
the  late  war.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Geneva,  III.,  May  5,  1947. 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  Owens, 

Congressman  From  Illinois, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  still  urge  you  to  oppose  Greek-Turklsh 
subsidy  and  any  other  gifts  or  loans  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  unless  there  is  a  definite  and 
guaranteed  basis  of  repayment  with  inter¬ 
est.  History  has  demonstrated  that  most 
loans  are  defaulted.  This  Greek  deal  can  be 
a  precedent  for  others  which  can  be  bank¬ 
rupt  us.  It  is  entirely  political  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  situation  is  not  and  will  not  be  involved 
except  as  New  Dealers  try  to  involve  Russia 
so  as  to  secure  public  approval  of  them¬ 
selves.  Certain  business  interests  and  bank¬ 
ers  approve  of  it  for  their  own  selfish  rea¬ 


sons.  This  is  demonstrated  wher  National 
Manufacturers’  Association  board  approves 
loan  on  recommendation  of  John  R.  Suman, 
vice  president,  Standard  Oil,  New  Jersey. 
Most  members  of  NAM  in  downstate  Illinois 
are  opposed  to  action  taken  by  NAM.  My 
company  is  resigning  its  membership  in 
NAM  because  of  the  un-American  position 
assumed  by  NAM  board  in  respect  to  this 
cheap  political  issue. 

C.  M.  Burgess. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  me  one  more  minute? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not 
have  any  more  time. 

Mr.  OWENS.  That  is  just  what  I 
would  expect  from  the  dictators  who  are 
proposing  this  bill,  and  depriving  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  right  of  speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  recent  hearing  which  was  held  by 
two  of  our  colleagues  and  myself  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  with  respect  to  possible  per¬ 
jury  in  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  I  had  occasion 
to  examine  a  young  Communist  about  22 
years  of  age  who  stated  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  common  school  education 
and  had  become  a  Communist  about  4 
years  prior  thereto.  He  gave  as  his  rea¬ 
son  for  joining  the  ranks  the  results 
which  had  been  achieved  by  Communist 
leadership  in  Russia  during  a  span  of 
less  than  30  years.  While  we  realize  the 
immaturity  of  this  lad  there  were  many 
remarks  made  on  this  floor  yesterday 
and  today  which  could  easily  lead  one  to 
believe  that  some  of  our  brilliant  mem¬ 
bers  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  this 
young  man,  or  else  they  are  overlooking 
the  true  facts.  At  the  time  of  hearing  in 
Milwaukee,  I  called  attention  to  the 
words  of  the  young  French  noble,  Alexis 
De  Toqueville,  who  had  visited  our  shores 
about  the  year  1829  and,  after  spending 
approximately  1  year  here,  returned  to 
his  native  land  when,  within  a  few  years, 
he  completed  the  first  volume  of  his  re¬ 
markable  work,  Democracy  in  America. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  certain  newspa¬ 
per  correspondents  at  Milwaukee  re¬ 
quested  information  concerning  De 
Toqueville,  after  I  had  mentioned  his 
prophecies,  I  shall  read  briefly  from  the 
last  page  of  the  first  volume  of  that 
work: 

The  time  will  therefore  come  when  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men  will  be 
living  in  North  America.  *  *  * 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  two  great 
nations  in  the  world,  which  seem  to  tend 
toward  the  same  end,  although  they  started 
from  different  points;  I  allude  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  the  Americans.  Both  of  them  have 
grown  up  unnoticed;  and  while  the  attention 
of  mankind  was  directed  elsewhere,  they  have 
suddenly  assumed  a  most  prominent  place 
among  the  nations;  and  the  world  learned 
their  existence  and  their  greatness  at  almost 
the  same  time. 

All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly 
reached  their  natural,  limits,  and  only  to  be 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  their 
power:  but  these  are  still  in  the  act  of 
growth;  all  the  others  are  stopped,  or  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance  with  extreme  difficulty; 
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these  are  proceeding  with  ease  and  with  cel¬ 
erity  along  a  path  to  which  the  human  eye 
can  assign  no  term.  The  American  struggles 
against  the  natural  obstacles  which  oppose 
him;  the  adversaries  of  the  Russian  are  men; 
the  former  combats  the  wilderness  and  sav¬ 
age  life;  the  latter,  civilization  with  all  its 
weapons  and  its  arts;  the  conquests  of  the 
one  are  therefore  gained  by  the  ploughshare; 
those  of  the  other,  by  the  sword.  The  Anglo- 
American  relies  upon  personal  interest  to 
accomplish  his  ends,  and  gives  free  scope  to 
the  unguided  exertions  and  common  sense  of 
the  citizens;  the  Russian  centers  all  the  au¬ 
thority  of  society  in  a  single  arm;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  instrument  of  the  former  is  freedom;  of 
the  latter,  servitude.  Their  starting-point  is 
different,  and  their  courses  are  not  the  same; 
yet  each  of  them  seems  to  be  marked  out  by 
the  will  of  Heaven  to  sway  the  destinies  of 
half  the  globe.  « 

Are  we  to  believe  that  this  prophecy 
of  De  Toqueville  is  completely  a  thought 
of  his  own  creation?  It  was  not.  While 
he  was  here  he  read  carefully  of  the 
expressions  and  utterances  of  our  found¬ 
ers,  including  Washington,  John  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  Chancellor  Kent,  all  men  of  great 
vision.  They  foresaw  the  future  and  left 
their  thoughts,  yes,  even  their  prayers  for 
our  guidance  with  reference  to  that  mat¬ 
ter.  I  particularly  call  your  attention  to 
the  Farewell  Address  of  our  first  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  address  is  often  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  combined  work  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Madison,  and  Hamilton,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  these  words: 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  nothing 
is  more  essential  than  that  permanent, 
inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  na¬ 
tions  and  passionate  attachments  for  others 
should  be  excluded;  and  that  in  place  of 
them  just  and  amicable  feelings  toward  all 
should  be  cultivated.  The  Nation,  which 
indulges  toward  another  a  habitual  hatred 
or  a  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest. 
Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another 
disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult 
and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of 
umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable, 
when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of 
dispute  occur.  Hence  frequent  collisions, 
obstinate,  envenomed  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re¬ 
sentment  sometimes  impel  to  war  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of 
policy.  The  government  sometimes  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  national  propensity,  and 
adopts  through  passion  what  reason  would 
reject;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity 
of  the  nation  subservient  to  projects  of 
hostility  instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and 
other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives.  The 
peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty, 
of  nations  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise  a  passionate  attachment  of  one 
nation  for  another  produces  a  variety  of 
evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation, 
facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary 
common  interest  in  cases  where  no  real  com¬ 
mon  interest  exists,  and  infusing  ihto  one 
the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars 
of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement 
or  justification.  It  leads  also  to  concessions 
to  the  favorite  nation  of  privileges  denied 
to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the 
nation  making  the  concessions;  by  unnec¬ 
essarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have 
been  retained,  and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill 
will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the 
parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with¬ 
held;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted, 
or  deluded  citizens  (who  devote  themselves 


to  the  favorite  nation)  facility  to  betray, 
or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  without  odium,  sometimes  even  with 
popularity:  gilding  with  the  appearances  of 
a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a  commend¬ 
able  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laud¬ 
able  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish 
compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in¬ 
fatuation. 

There  are  some  who  would  scoff  and 
say  that  the  years  have  changed  the 
situation.  However,  they  have  not. 
The  prophecy  of  De  Toqueville  seems  to 
be  realized,  and  it  appears  that  natural 
location  and  resources  are  more  respon¬ 
sible  than  is  any  individual  governing 
body.  Russia  does  sway  the  destinies  of 
that  half  of  the  globe  in  which  she  is 
located.  Are  we  swaying,  or  even  influ¬ 
encing,  the  half  in  which  we  live?  If  not, 
it  is  time  that  we  begin,  and  not  make 
our  destiny  the  attempt  to  conquer  the 
entire  world.  If  we  will  only  look  about 
us  we  shall  find  that  there  are  subversive 
influences  which  we  should  overcome  on 
our  own  soil.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
lands  of  many  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  What  are  we  doing  about  it? 
Very  little.  Nevertheless,  we  would  take 
the  step  on  which  we  are  about  to  em¬ 
bark  before  we  have  even  received  a 
report  from  the  Etheridge  Commission 
which  was  assigned  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  investigate  the  Greek  border 
incidents.  Without  any  proof  of  an  act 
of  aggression  by  Russia,  we  would  now 
commit  an  overt  act,  one  almost  as  in¬ 
sane  and  unnecessary  as  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb  on  Japanese  land.  As  I 
said  yesterday,  when  I  asked  a  question 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  which  question  was  not  answered, 
“If  the  Soviet  Union  has  offended  us, 
why  should  we  not  sever  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  instead  of  taking  the  same  pusil¬ 
lanimous  actions  which  side-stepped  us 
into  two  previous  wars?”  But  we  know 
that  we  do  not  have  any  ground  for 
offense,  so  we  shall  take  the  first  overt 
step,  just  short  of  war,  as  we  have  done 
before.  I  say  to  you  let  us  pause.  Let 
us  act  within  our  own  sphere,  our  own 
orbit,  and  show  that  we  know  how  to 
take  care  uf  our  interests  over  here. 

The  very  record  Of  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shows  a 
statement,  page  216,  by  the  eminent  Sam¬ 
uel  Guy  Inman,  guest  professor  of  Inter¬ 
national  Relations,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  said: 

Every  man  who  travels  outside  the  United 
States  today  knows  that  people  everywhere- — 
even  In  Canada,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Holland,  and  England — talk  of  fear  of  Ameri¬ 
can  dominance.  The  other  great  fear  is  of 
communism.  The  way  to  throw  the  weight 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  on  the 
side  of  Russia  is  to  follow  the  President’s 
plan  to  start  arranging  the  affairs  of  other 
nations  for  them. 

Charles  F.  Boss,  Jr.,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Commission  on  World  Peace  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  also  told  the  same 
committee,  at  page  266,  that  the  com¬ 
mission  had  voted  unanimously  that  it 
opposed  the  use  of  relief  funds  and  the 
making  of  loans  for  the  purpose  of  po¬ 
litical  war  against  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Near  East,  or  for 
supervised  training  of  armed  forces  in 
Greece  or  Turkey. 


Monsignor  Sheen,  well  known  for  his 
radio  addresses  on  the  Catholic  Hour, 
said: 

War  is  not  the  answer  to  communism. 
We  must  not  hope  for  the  extinction  of  Com¬ 
munists,  but  must  pray  for  their  conversion. 

It  appears,  however,  that  we  are  men 
who  would  be  God.  Are  we  going  to 
disregard  the  advice  from  the  past,  and 
the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  launch 
ourselves  upon  a  campaign  which  may 
mean  the  destruction  not  only  of  our  own 
Ration  but  that  of  the  world?  Do  not 
give  me  an  answer  that  opposition  to  such 
a  program  means  appeasement,  because 
that  word  is  just  as  trite  as  the  word 
“isolationism,”  which  has  been  used  so 
frequently  on  this  floor.  I  inquired  yes¬ 
terday  if  the  antonym  of  the  word  “iso¬ 
lation”  is  “intervention,”  and  I  did  not 
receive  an  answer.  The  answer  is  that  it 
is  the  antonym.  That  is,  those  who  are 
casting  the  word  “isolationism”  at  the 
persons  who  would  think  of  America  first 
,are  those  who  would  intervene  in  the 
*  affairs  of  the  other  nations  and  thereby 
bring  us  into  another  world  conflict.  It 
is  time  we  place  our  trust  in  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  and  at  the  same  time  mind  our 
own  business  in  our  own  sphere.  We 
have  the  means  of  extinction  at  hand. 
We  also  have  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization,  which  we  virtually  created 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  world 
peace  and  order.  Omar  Khayyam  asked 
if  the  potter  would  destroy  the  pots  which 
he  marred  in  the  making.  I  ask  a  simi¬ 
lar  question.  Are  we  going  to  destroy 
the  instrument  of  peace  which  we  cre¬ 
ated,  and  put  in  place  thereof  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  destruction  and  horror?  Which 
shall  we  use?  That  is  the  question.  The 
answer  lies  with  us.  May  God  guide  our 
decision. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Phillips]. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  idea  that  we  are  in 
a  sad  hour  when  today  this  Congress  is 
taking  action  that  may  plunge  this  coun¬ 
try  directly  into  war,  and  because  some 
of  us  have  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
we  are  denied  the  right  of  free  speech  in 
the  well  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  say  if  this  action  prevails  to¬ 
day,  then  we  are  short-circuiting  and 
destroying  the  United  Nations.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  bill  say  that  their  people 
oppose  it.  If  they  oppose  it,  why  do  we 
not  have  the  courage  to  take  the  story 
directly  to  the  American  people  and  tell 
them  we  are  leading  them  down  the  road 
to  a  third  World  War? 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  for  consideration  a  new  interna¬ 
tional  world  policy.  The  President  and 
the  State  Department  have  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  Congress  appropriate  $400,- 
000,000  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
First  of  all  we  should  understand  that 
this  is  a  gift  from  the  taxpayers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  American  people  .look  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  preservation  and  safeguard¬ 
ing  of  the  finances  of  this  Government. 
I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  discussion 
throughout  the  course  of  this  debate.  I 
cannot  see  how  we  can  base  or  predicate 
a  vote  upon  any  facts  that  have  been 
presented  to  this  Congress.  We  have 
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discussed  legislation  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress  touching  important  domestic 
problems  and  volumes  of  testimony  have 
been  produced  for  our  guidance  and  con¬ 
sideration.  The  proposed  legislation  be¬ 
fore  us  is  based  upon  a  small,  brief  docu¬ 
ment  which  is  in  itself  full  of  contradic¬ 
tions.  I  cannot  understand  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  cast  a  vote  upon  secrecy  and  upon 
a  diplomacy  that  no  Member  of  this 
House  has  explained  to  the  Members. 
The  ill-fated  misunderstanding  of  the 
State  Department  in  days  gone  by  has 
led  this  Government  down  a  road  of  in¬ 
ternational  chaos  and  involvement. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  admit  that 
this  is  the  most  important  decision  that 
this  Congress  may  ever  be  called  upon  to 
decide.  We  have  been  compelled  to  fight 
for  time  to  briefly  discuss  the  real  issues 
involved.  The  American  people  do  not 
favor  this  new  and  complete  reversal  of 
our  long  standing  policy  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  When  we  launch  upon  this  pro¬ 
gram  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  assume  the  economic  burdens 
of  all  nations  that  claim  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  scourge  of  communism.  Many 
others  will  appear  upon  the  horizon  with 
their  hands  out  desiring  relief  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  America.  This  is  .only  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Before  we  launch  upon  this 
program,  we  would  do  well  to  take  stock 
of  our  national  assets.  With  a  national 
debt  of  $260,000,000,000,  how  can  we  place 
upon  the  brow  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  a  burden  so  heavy  and  great  as 
this?  How  can  we  give  something  which 
we  do  not  have?  France,  Italy,  China, 
India,  and  many  other  nations  will  an¬ 
swer  the  roll  call  when  Uncle  Sam  an¬ 
nounces  to  the  world  that  he  is  Santa 
Claus  whose  heart  bleeds  with  compas¬ 
sion  far  all  the  world  except  the  financial 
security  and  development  of  our  own 
people.  Under  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  we  are  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  it  is  our  duty  to  safeguard  and 
promote  their  general  welfare.  A  bank¬ 
rupt  treasury  cannot  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  millions  of  people  of 
this  country. 

If  we  allow  a  smooth  delivery  and  mass 
propaganda  to  lull  us  into  a  false  deci¬ 
sion  that  will  lead  to  a  complete  break¬ 
down  of  our  financial  structure  we  can 
then  look  to  a  day  of  inflation.  Infla¬ 
tion  will  bring  higher  prices,  cheap 
money,  and  will  compel  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  institute  controls.  Controls 
may  again  forge  the  shackles  of  economic 
slavery  and  controls  upon  our  people. 
To  me  the  specter  of  such  a  reality  in  the 
future  is  a  real  possibility.  When  that 
day  comes  we  can  only  blame  ourselves 
for  the  hardships  of  tomorrow.  I  do  not 
speak  as  one  unfamiliar  with  the  hard¬ 
ships,  blood  and  sacrifice  of  war.  I  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  to  wear  the 
American  uniform  in  World  War  II.  I 
saw  at  first  hand  the  devastating  effects 
of  war  upon  the  whole  civilization.  It 
is  now  time  that  this  Congress  face  the 
real  issue  in  this  proposed  legislation. 
We  should  declare  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  that  what  we  are  doing  here  today 
may  easily  lead  to  an  immediate  war 
with  Russia.  I  am  opposed  to  commun¬ 
ism  every  day,  every  week,  and  every 
year  of  my  life,  and  I  say  to  the  Members 


of  this  Congress  that  the  mere  spending 
of  money  will  not  stop  communism.  We 
have  poured  billions  into  countries  and 
no  man  or  woman  can  stand  up  in  this 
House  and  say  that  communism  has 
been  stopped  by  the  spending  of  money. 

I  shall  think  seriously  before  I  cast  a 
vote  that  will  send  the  young  men  of  this 
country  to  don  the  uniform  in  a  third 
world  war. 

In  one  generation  we  have  fought  two 
world  wars  and  when  the  news  goes  out 
over  America  that  we  have  voted  to  send 
food,  supplies,  equipment,  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  necessities  along  with  the  military 
strength  to  build  up  Turkey  and  Greece 
the  mothers  of  this  land,  and  the  wives 
and  sweethearts,  will  experience  in  their 
hearts  and  souls  a  sad  feeling  indeed.  I 
am  disturbed  about  this  whole  situation. 
Nobody  has  told  the  Congress  how  much 
money  we  propose  to  spend.  No  person 
has  informed  the  American  people  just 
how  far  we  expect  to  go  with  this  policy. 
We  have  a  United  Nations  with  51  mem¬ 
ber  nations.  Why  should  we  short  circuit 
this  United  Nations  and  destroy  it.  We 
are  undertaking  to  solve  a  problem  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  submit  that  it  is  now  time  that  we  begin 
to  look  to  and  after  our  own  household. 
Charity  begins  at  home.  It  is  now  time 
that  we  formulate  an  American  foreign 
policy  and  stick  to  it.  Much  has  been 
said  in  the  course  of  this  debate  concern¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  communism.  We 
would  do  well  to  drive  the  Communist 
from  the  departments  of  government  in 
America.  People  all  over  America  are 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  continuing  to  deal  with  Russia, 
continuing  to  send  supplies  to  Russia  and 
at  the  same  time  proposing  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  to  stop  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  humble  opinion 
that  we  can  best  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  America  if  we  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  toward  home;  if  we  spend  our  money 
to  rehabilitate  and  care  for  the  disabled 
and  wounded  veterans  and  orphans  and 
widows;  if  we  look  after  the  education  of 
our  people  at  home;  if  we  preserve  and 
protect  the  financial  integrity  of  this 
country;  if  we  announce  to  the  world  that 
America  will  not  establish  a  worldwide 
WPA  but  that  the  spirit  of  self-help,  in¬ 
dividual  liberty,  and  determination  must 
be  reestablished  in  all  countries  in  the 
world,  and  that  no  nation  can  look  to 
America  to  save  her  from  financial  in¬ 
volvement  and  that  it  will  not  be  the 
policy  of  this  Government  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  any  totering  empire;  and  that  we 
here  and  now  divorce  ourselves  once  and 
for  all  time  from  such  a  policy.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  strongest  and  safest 
course  for  America  to  take  is  to  teach  our 
people  the  spirit  of  self-help  and  to  build 
ourselves  strong  and  powerful  and  en¬ 
gage  in  military  and  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  so  that  no  nation  or  combination 
of  powers  can  inflict  harm  upon  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

(Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  granted  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rayburn], 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rayburn]  is  recognized 
for  18  minutes. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
gret  deeply  to  detain  you  at  this  late 
hour.  I  would  not  now  ask  your  indul¬ 
gence  if  I  did  not  feel  so  very  deeply  the 
moving  hour  in  which  we  live,  if  I  did  not 
have  a  memory,  if  I  had  not  .reen  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congress  during  the  first  great 
war,  and,  of  course,  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  last  great  war.  I  saw 
us  win  a  glorious  victory  in  1918.  I  saw 
us  throw  away  the  fruits  of  that  victory. 
I  knew  that  isolationism  existed  in  the 
United  States  before  that  war.  It  was 
not  evident  to  any  great  extent  during 
that  war,  "but  after  that  war  that  infamy 
crawled  out  of  the  shadows  and  made 
itself  very  evident. 

I  hope  that  after  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  which  to  find  out  our 
mistake  we  do  not  repeat  that  mistake 
and  withdraw  from  the  remainder  of 
the  world  and  not  be  willing  to  do  a 
man’s  part  in  the  world’s  great  work 
of  peace  as  our  fighting  men  in  two 
wars  did  a  man’s  job  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  earth.  I  trust  that  in  our  con¬ 
siderations  here  and  in  the  other  body 
this  thing  called  isolationism  may  not 
again  crawl  out  of  the  shadows  and  de¬ 
feat  the  hopes  of  men  and  again  break 
the  heart  of  the  world. 

Woodrow  Wilson  came  back  from 
France  many  years  ago  with  a  dream  of 
world  cooperation,  world  concord,  and 
world  peace.  That  was  spurned  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  He  cried 
out  at  that  hour  and  made  a  prediction 
that  if  we  did  not  cooperate,  if  we  did 
not  do  our  part  in  the  effort  for  perma¬ 
nent  world  peace,  that  the  world  within 
25  years,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  would 
be  shocked  by  a-  greater  and  a  more 
devastating  war  than  even  that  one.  His 
prediction  came  tragically  true.  We 
stand  today  with  the  leadership  urging 
upon  us  certain  action.  Whether  we 
like  that  leadership  or  not  we  have  it. 
It  is  the  voice  of  America  and  whether 
that  leadership  is  followed  or  spurned 
will  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  our 
position  and  our  influence  in  this  world. 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  leader  came  to 
us  and  said: 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  world  today  necessitates  my  ap¬ 
pearance  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  foreign  policy  and  the  national 
security  of  this  country  are  involved. 

This  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 
A  great  Senator  in  that  body  had  this 
to  say: 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  urgent 
recommendations  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  unanimously  reported  the 
bill  (S.  938)  entitled  “A  bill  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey.” 

It  could  be  alternatively  titled  “A  bill  to 
support  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security,” 
or  it  could  be  titled  “A  bill  to  serve  America’s 
self-interest  in  the  maintenance  of  independ¬ 
ent  governments.” 

Further  on  he  said: 

This  is  a  plan  to  forestall  aggression  which, 
once  rolling,  could  snowball  into  global  dan¬ 
ger  of  vast  design.  It  is  a  plan  for  peace.  It 
is  a  plan  to  sterilize  the  seeds  of  war.  We  do 
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not  escape  war  by  running  away  from  it. 
No  one  ran  away  from  war  at  Munich. 

Another  great  Senator  of  that  body 
had  this  to  say: 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  these  armed 
bands  are  being  encouraged,  stimulated,  and 
motivated  from  the  States  of  Albania,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  Bulgaria,  all  of  which  are  under 
tbe  domination  of-  Russia  and  her  commu¬ 
nistic  system. 

Only  this  week  our  great  Secretary  of 
State,  who  is  not  a  warmonger — God 
knows  he  has  seen  enough  of  war — in  a 
letter  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Eaton],  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  had  this  to  say, 
and  I  will  read  only  one  paragraph: 

My  strong  conviction  that  immediate 
passage  of  this  bill  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
urgency  was  made  even  more  positive  by  the 
recent  meeting  in  Moscow. 

This  bill,  not  mangled  by  amendments. 
He  is  talking  about  this  bill. 

That  is  the  Secretary  of  State.  That 
is  the  man  who  planned  our  campaigns 
and  led  our  armies  triumphantly  to  vic¬ 
tory.  Are  his  words  to  be  taken  lightly? 
He  just  returned  from  Moscow.  He 
thinks  this  aid  to  Turkey  and  to  Greece 
is  urgent,  and  should  be  given  now.  Shall 
we  listen  to  him,  shall  we  listen  to  the 
head  of  the  Government  and  to  Senators 
who  sat  around  these  tables  trying  to 
bring  about  world  concord,  world  co¬ 
operation  and  world  peace,  or  shall  we 
listen  to  some  one  who  is  so  scared  of  war 
that  he  is  willing  to  allow  conditions  to 
again  obtain  in  the  world  that  brought 
us  into  two  wars? 

I  remember  not  many  years  ago  when 
we  were  trying  to  prepare  this  country 
for  an  eventuality  and  an  emergency  if 
it  should  come.  I  remember  when  we 
were  trying  to  appropriate  money  to  build 
5,500  airplanes.  Men  took  to  the  well  of 
this  House  and  said,  “Whom  are  we  pre¬ 
paring  to  fight?” 

Pull  down  the  map  and  look  at  Greece 
and  Turkey.  What  does  it  mean  if  they 
are  absorbed  into  the  maw  of  commu¬ 
nism  and  accept  the  leadership  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  which  they  do  not  want  to  accept? 
That  includes  Turkey,  Greece,  the  Middle 
East,  the  Mediterranean,  northern  Africa 
Italy,  and  maybe  France.  If  $400,000,000 
will  help  to  stop  that  thing,  I  for  one, 
am  willing  to  appropriate  it.  Maybe  if 
our  vision  had  been  broader,  our  insight 
keener  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  had  built 
up  our  forces,  there  might  not  have  been 
a  Pearl  Harbor.  They  knew  we  were  un¬ 
prepared  to  fight  and,  frankly,  they  read 
speeches  and  newspaper  articles,  some  of 
them  from  the  United  States,  that  made 
the  Japanese  think  we  would  not  fight. 
General  Marshall  said,  “This  bill.” 

Now,  let  me  say  just  a  word  about 
one  amendment  that  is  going  to  be  of¬ 
fered,  as  I  understand,  and  that  is  about 
this  thing  of  turning  the  matter  over  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
is  impotent  to  handle  this  matter.  The 
United  Nations  has  not  the  money,  it 
has  not  the  power,  it  has  not  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  do  this  job.  So,  it  would  appear 
to  me  that  the  better  thing  to  do  and 
the  more  candid  thing  to  do  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  intend  to  support  an  amend¬ 
ment  like  that  would  be  to  rise  upon  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  move  to  strike 


the  enacting  clause  from  this  bill.  If 
Greece  and  Turkey  need  help,  they  need 
it  now;  not  60  days  from  now,  not  90 
days  from  now  or  a  year  from  now.  It 
might  be  too  late,  my  friends;  it  might 
be  too  late. 

It  is  a  trite  expression  that  we  stand 
at  the  crossroads.  I  think  we  do.  We 
are  the  most  powerful  Nation  that  has 
existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  com¬ 
parably,  since  the  Caesars  bestrode  the 
world  like  a  colossus.  Leadership  has 
been  offered  us.  People  who  love  liberty 
and  cry  for  a  fair  chance  want  us  to  as¬ 
sume  that  leadership  and  lead  the  world 
and  not  follow  in  this  challenging  hour, 
on  this  fateful  day  and  in  these  fateful 
times.  If  we  do  not  accept  our  responsi¬ 
bility,  if  we  do  not  move  forward  and 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  people  who 
need  and  want  help,  who  are  democ¬ 
racies  or  want  to  be,  who  do  not  want 
to  be  smothered  by  communism,  if  we 
do  not,  I  repeat,  assume  our  place,  God 
help  us;  God  help  this  world. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wadsworth]. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  gravely  doubtful,  in  fact,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  add 
much  to  this  discussion.  Every  facet  of 
this  issue  has  been  debated  with  ability 
and  with  sincerity.  All  that  one  can 
expect  to  do  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  am  placed  is  to  try  to  pick  up  some  of 
the  points  which  may  not  have  been 
overemphasized  and  to  give  as  best  I  can 
the  picture  as  I  see  it. 

As  I  indicated  in  a  2 -minute  speech 
while  the  rule  itself  was  under  consid¬ 
eration,  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
this  bill.  In  halting  sentences  in  con¬ 
versation  with  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
last  Friday  afternoon  I  confessed  to  them 
that  were  I  the  master  of  my  own  des¬ 
tiny  I  should  like  to  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy.  I  likened  my  own 
wishes  in  that  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
we  would  be  happy,  our  children  would 
be,  and  our  grandchildren  would  be,  if 
we  and  they  as  they  come  after  us  could 
live  that  way.  But  fate  apparently 
determines  otherwise.  The  work  of  the 
world  is  never  finished.  The  tasks  of 
humanity  are  never  finished.  The 
struggle  for  liberty  is  never  finished. 

As  I  look  across  the  face  of  the.  world 
today  it  strikes  me  that  the  struggle  for 
liberty  rather  than  having  been  won,  or 
half  won,  is  more  acute  than  ever,  and 
that  means  that  instead  of  resting  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  we  must  stand  up  on 
our  feet  and  support  our  convictions. 

May  I  look  back,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
consume  too  much  time,  over  some  of 
our  experiences?  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  referred  to  some  of  them,  and 
one  or  two  speakers  during  the  debate 
have  referred  to  others.  They  have  to 
do  with  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  the 
mistakes  which  I  believe  those  most  de¬ 
voted  to  liberty  have  made  from  time  to 
time,  mostly  mistakes,  of  neglect. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  have  read  a  book  en¬ 
titled  “The  Far  Eastern  Crisis,”  written 
by  Henry  L.  Stimson,  who  wrote  that 
book  after  he  left  the  office  of  Secretary 


of  State,  the  office  which  he  occupied 
under  President  Hoover.  In  it  you  will 
find  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  Japa¬ 
nese  aggression  in  Manchuria.  In  it  you 
will  find  the  record  of  his  protests  and 
his  appeals  to  the  democracies,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  the  other  great  democracies  of  that 
day.  In  it  you  will  find  the  prophecies 
which  he  made  as  to  what  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  Japanese  was  and  how 
it  would  undoubtedly  affect  us. 

Neither  America  nor  Great  Britain 
nor  France  nor  Belgium  nor  any  other 
democracy  rallied  to  his  call.  His  was 
a  lone  voice,  in  a  sense,  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  Japanese  aggression 
prospered,  starting  from  1931,  ever 
spreading  its  power  and  overrunning  one 
section  of  Asia  after  another  as  the 
democracies  of  the  world  stood  idle,  we 
among  them. 

We  know  the  results  of  that  neglect — 
at  least,  I  hope  we  have  learned  that 
lesson. 

Coming  on  later,  in  the  1930’s,  after 
Hitler  had  seized  power  in  Germany — I 
wonder  if  any  of  you  have  read  the  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “While  England  Slept.”  It 
is  well  worth  reading.  It  is  a  collection 
of  speeches  of  Winston  Churchill  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  the  middle  1930’s  in  which  he,  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  begged  the  Mac¬ 
Donald  government  and  begged  the 
Baldwin  government  to  look,  to  look  and 
understand,  what  was  brewing  in  Ger¬ 
many,  begging  France  to  wake  up,  beg¬ 
ging  Belgium  to  wake  up,  begging  the 
League  of  Nations  to  wake  up — speech 
after  speech.  But  he  was  a  member  of  a 
hopeless  minority.  France  crouched  be¬ 
hind  the  Maginot  Line  and  you  know 
what  happened  to  her.  Belgium  was 
overrun.  The  democracies  in  those  pre¬ 
war  years  did  not  meet  the  issue  that 
confronted  them.  They  dodged  it. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  a  lesson  here  in 
America,  and  I  believe  we  have,  that  if 
freedom,  if  liberty,  if  democracy  are  to 
live,  we  must  rise  upon  our  feet  and 
defend  them. 

The  Hitler-Japanese  combination  rep¬ 
resented  an  enormously  strong  and  ag¬ 
gressive  force.  We  defeated  it  at  terrific 
cost.  It  may  be  partly  our  own  fault, 
partly  a  misconception  of  our  psychology 
as  a  people,  indulged  in  by  others,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  true  and  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  new  aggres¬ 
sion  is  raising  its  ugly  countenance;  a 
new  aggressor,  strong,  determined,  em¬ 
ploying  tactics  perhaps  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  Hitler  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  but,  nevertheless,  employing  tac¬ 
tics  taught  in  its  central  school — make 
no  mistake  about  that — calculated 
eventually  to  destroy  liberty  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

And  here  we  are,  after  these  failures  of 
the  past  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
menace  launched  by  totalitarian  powers, 
here  we  are  facing  the  same  sort  of  men¬ 
ace,  and  for  one — and  I  can  speak  only 
for  myself — I  rejoice  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  what  we  might 
term  modern  days,  America,  spiritually 
equipped  as  well  as  materially  supplied, 
through  her  President  has  announced  to 
the  world  that  she  intends  to  defend  lib- 
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erty;  and  as  she  does  that  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that 
we  are  actually  defending  our  own 
liberty. 

This  bill  to  me  signifies  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  great  United 
States;  a  forthright  declaration  in  sup¬ 
port  of  righteousness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  from  time  to  time  when  he  deems 
it  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  fur¬ 
nish  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  upon 
request  of  their  Governments,  and  upon 
terms  and  conditions  determined  by  him — 

(1)  by  rendering  financial  aid  in  the  form 
of  loans,  credits,  grants,  or  otherwise,  to 
those  countries; 

(2)  by  detailing  to  assist  those  countries 
any  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States;  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  of  May  25,  1938  (52  Stat. 
442),  as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel 
detailed  pursuant  to  such  act,  as  amended, 
shall  be  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  paragraph;  Provided,  however, 
That  no  civilian  personnel  shall  be  assigned 
to  Greece  or  Turkey  to  administer  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act  until  such  personnel  has 
been  approved  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation; 

(3)  by  detailing  a  limited  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  military  services  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  those  countries,  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  only;  and  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  May  19,  1926  (44  Stat.  565),  as 
amended,  applicable  to  personnel  detailed 
pursuant  to  such  act,  as  amended,  shall  be 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph; 

(4)  by  providing  for  (A)  the  transfer  to, 
and  the  procurement  for  by  manufacture 
or  otherwise  and  the  transfer  to,  those  coun¬ 
tries  of  any  articles,  services,  and  informa¬ 
tion,  and  (B)  the  instruction  and  training  of 
personnel  of  those  countries;  and 

(5)  by  incurring  and  defraying  necessary 
expenses,  including  administrative  expenses 
and  expenses  for  compensation  of  person¬ 
nel,  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  H.  R.  2616,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 

■’naewcRHi,  mtewbtct*  h.  r. 

2616,  AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  three  legislative  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  (H.  R.f2616).to  provide  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greeofe  and  Turkey. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requesjr'of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?  /  v 

Thera'  was  no  objection. 

•  /  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  a 


statement  made  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Jackson, 
vice  president  of  Time,  Inc.,  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  this 
morning. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  BENDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  include  as  part  of  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  certain  newspaper  clippings 
and  articles. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  include  therein  an  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  asked  and  obtained  unanimous  consent 
to  have  included  in  the  Appendix  a  re¬ 
port  entitled  “American  Economic  and 
Technical  Aid  to  Foreign  Countries  since 
mid-1945,”  prepared  by  the  Division  of 
Historical  Policy  Research  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  This  report  is  re- 


S.  361.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alva 
Moore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicia 

S.  423.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johor*  B. 
Barton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  522.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale#6f  cer¬ 
tain  lands  of  the  L’Anse  Band  of  Gnippewa 
Indians,  Michigan;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands. 

S.  554.  An  act  to  provide  for  Jrhe  collection 
and  publication  of  statistic^  information 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and/Civil  Service. 

S.  560.  An  act  to  prohijrit  the  operation  of 
gambling  ships,  and  fyf  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  th£  Judiciary. 

S.  583.-  An  act  to  Authorize  the  exchange 
of  lands  acquired  J5y  the  United  States  for 
the  Silver  Creek ^recreational  demonstration 
project,  Oregon/  for  the  purpose  of  consoli¬ 
dating  holdings  therein,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the'Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

S.  614.  4*  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  for  a  permanent  Census 
Office,”  Approved  March  6,  1902,  as  amended 
(the  collection  and  publication  of  statistical 
information  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census); 
tOyfhe  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

/  S.  620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ida 


^erred  to  in  my  remarks  at  page  4728  of/ ^u^fnklin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
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defejhe  heading  of  Aid  for  Economic  Re¬ 
construction.  Duetto  the  fact  tha/he 
manuscript  was  excessive  in  leng,fch  for 
the  lea^e  granted,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  tq  include  it  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  REchpD  notwithstanding  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  coskof  $177.50. 

The  SPEAKER.  Notwithstanding  the 
excess,  withoutN?bjectioih  the  extension 
may  be  made.  \  / 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referr^  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Daimta  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  eSdend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  ofVhe  Record 
and  include  a  bill  he  introduced  some 
time  ago  and  include  a  letter  \om  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  givef^per- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  inS^he 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include 
editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
;  sence  was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Stefan),  indefinitely,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Preston,  for  May  8,  9,  and  10, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Canfield  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Auchincloss)  ,  indefinitely,  on  account  of 
illness. 

To  Mr.  Reeves  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  125.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  extend  the  benefits  of  such  act  to  the 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates  in  the  Senate 
and  persons  employed  by  them  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  such 
reporters;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


act 

funds  and  to  make  uniform  the  law  with 
reference  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  640.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  sell  certain  property  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Weather  Bureau  at  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.,  and  to  obtain  other  quarters  for 
the  said  Bureau  in  the-  State  of  Michigan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Isenhart;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  665.  An  act  to  reimburse  certain  Navy 
personnel  and  former  Navy  personnel  for 
money  stolen  or  obtained  through  false  pre¬ 
tenses  from  them  while  they  were  on  duty 
at  the  United  States  naval  training  station, 
Farragut,  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  800.  An  act  to  make  additional  funds 
available  for  access  roads  to  standing  timber; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  980.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  define  the  area  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Ground,  to  regulate  the  use 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved 
July  31,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
rorks. 

JROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU¬ 
TIONS  SIGNED 

MtMjeCOMPTE,  from  the  Committee 
on  HouK^e  Administration,  reported  that 
that  cominittee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  Hou$e  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  Thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

H..R.  173.  An  acWto  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  public  lanolin  Alaska  to  Victory 
Bible  Camp  Ground,  jcc.; 

H.  R.  326.  An  act  fo^fhe  relief  of  Wilma 
E.  Baker; 

H.  R.  490.  An  act  provilUng  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  United  Stales  commissioner 
for  the  Big  Bend  National  Pas 
of  Texas,  and  for  other  purpos® 

H.  R.  492.  An  act  to  authorize  Tthe  juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia\in  proper 
cases  to  waive  jurisdiction  in  capita\p flenses 
and  offenses  punishable  by  life 
ment. 

H.  R.  729.  An  act  to  provide  that  vthe 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western. 
District  of  Virginia  shall  alone  appoint  the. 
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jited  States  commissioner  for  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  National  Park; 

H'lt.  804.  An  act  authorizing  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  certain  accrued  interest  charges  pay¬ 
able  the  Farmers’  Irrigation  District, 
North  PlAtte  project; 

H.  R.  133^.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au¬ 
gust  29,  19'lt>  (39  Stat.  556),  as  amended, 
so  as  to  increase  the  total  authorized  num¬ 
ber  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  active 
list  of  the  Corp^of  Civil  Engineers  of  the 
Navy; 

H.R.  1363.  An  ac\to  amend  further  the 
Pay  Adjustment  Act'of  1942,  as  amended: 

H.  R.  1365.  An  act  wt  establish  a  Chief  of 
Chaplains  in  the  Unltea^gtates  Navy,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  1367.  An  act  to  aphorize  the  con¬ 
struction  of  experimental  submarines,  and 
for  other  purposes;  X 

H.  R.  1368.  An  act  to  includeWvilian  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Government  of  Guam  among  those  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of;  Publio 
Law  490  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  ap¬ 
proved  March  7,  1942  (56  Stat.  143^.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  1369.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  e* 
titled  “An  act  providing  for  the  reorganiza^ 
tion  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  for  other1 
purposes,”  approved  June  20,  1940,  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  “An  act  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  an  Under  Secretary  of 
War  during  national  emergencies,  fixing  the 
compensation  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War, 
and  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  pre¬ 
scribe  duties,”  approved  December  16,  1940, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  1381.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
20,  1942  (56  Stat.  662),  relating  to  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  decorations,  orders,  medals,  and 
emblems  by  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  tendered 
them  by  governments  of  cobelligerent  na¬ 
tions  or  other  American  Republics; 

H.  R.  1605.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ap¬ 
proved  December  28,  1945  (59  Stat.  663),  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  additional  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Regular  Army,  and  for  other  purposes,”  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  August  8,  1946  (Public 
Law  670,  79th  Cong.) ; 

H.  R.  2199.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  a  patent  in  fee 
to  Henry  Big  Day  and  other  heirs  of  Cath¬ 
erine  Shield  Chief,  deceased,  to  certain  lands 
on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation; 

H.  R.  2758.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Washington  National  Airport, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  June  29. 
1940; 

H.  R.  2846.  An  act  authorizing  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  removal  of  stone  piers  in  West  Execu¬ 
tive  Avenue  between  the  grounds  ofi'  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of-  State 
Building;  Y 

H.  J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  Correct  an 
error  in  the  act  approved  Augult  10,  1946 
(Public  Law  720,  79th  Cong.,  2d/'sess.) ,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  composition  of  (die  Naval  Re¬ 
serve;  and  / 

H.  J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  correct 
technical  errors  in  the  act  approved  August 
13,  1946  (Public  Law  729,  79th  Cong,,  2d 
sess.).  / 

The  SPEAKER/iinnounced  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  /Senate  of  the  following 
titles :  / 

S.  874.  An-’act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  A.  Smith  as 
alternate,  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  |fiterim  Council  of  the  Provisional  In¬ 
ternational  Civil  Aviation  Organization  or 
Its  successor,  and  as  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Air  Navigation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Provisional  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  without  affecting  his 


status  and  perquisites  as  an  officer  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Deputy  Representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  be  reappointed  to 
the  Foreign  Service. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  not  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o’clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  May  8,  1947,  at  12  o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

661.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  a  report  as  to  the  number  of 
men  on  active  duty  on  March  31,  1947,  who 
enlisted  or  reenlisted  in  the  Regular  Army 
after  June  1,  1945;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

662.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
£he  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 

J1  making  certain  changes  in  the  orgar 
iza^ion  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  Tor 
oth a:  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ajjmed 
Servio 


the  same  taxpayer  for  the  purposes  of  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cc 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin; 

H.  R.  3370.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  support  the  price milk 
at  not  less  than  $3.10  per  100  pounds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  any  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WELCH: 

H.  R.  3371.  A  bill  to  transfaf  jurisdiction 
of  certain  lands  comprisinar  a  portion  of 
Acadia  National  Park,  MaiWe,  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  Jo  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  and  for  oUrfer  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  3372.  A  bill  authorizing  certain  agree¬ 
ments  with  respectiffo  rights  in  helium-bear¬ 
ing  gas  lands  in  tffe  Navajo  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion,  N.  Mex.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  onyPublic  Lands. 

By  Mry^LASON: 

H.  R.  ?37y  a  bill  to  permit  certain  Polish 
veterans  fie  enter  the  United  States  for  per¬ 
manent  Residence;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicig 

3y  Mr.  STEFAN: 

.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
VqJf  President  to  designate  May  7  for  annual 
Sservation  as  American  Heroes’  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

H.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
invite  Canada  to  join  the  Pan  American 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  c^use  3  of  rule  XRII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  imuoduced  and 
severally  referted  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AEfeERT: 

H.  R.  3362.  A  billxto  an^nd  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  (49  Stat\620)  by  adding  a  new 
title  thereto  to  be  krafevn  as  title  XIV,  and 
for  other  purposes^ t^the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  California: 

H.  R.  3363.  A  mil  to  amencPfcection  2  (a)  of 
the  Alien  Registration  Act,  19m  with  respect 
to  certain  subversive  activities;  \o  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Jne  Judiciary. 

Byjlkr.  COLE  of  New  York: 

H.  R.  JJ364.  A  bill  to  provide  for  re’Su-ement 
at  full"  active-duty  pay  for  any  incnwidual 
who, -has  served  in  the  Army  or  the  Navt  on 
the'active  list  for  a  period  of  50  year^or 
more;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.  R.  3365.  A  bill  exempting  from  tax  cig¬ 
arettes  sold  to  certain  organizations  for  dis¬ 
tribution  as  gifts  to  hospitalized  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROPHY: 

H.  R.  3366.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4934 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  35, 
sec.  78),  as  amended,  to  permit  public  li¬ 
braries  of  the  United  .States  to  acquire  back 
copies  of  United  States  letters  patent,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOPE: 

H.  R.  3367.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  through  the  Federal  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  to  cooperate  with  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  in  carrying 
out  a  program  for  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  with  respect  to 
the  supply  of,  the  need  for,  and  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  agricultural  workers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

H.  R.  3368.  A  bill  to  extend,  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  year,  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  and  the  taxes  with 
respect  to  sugar;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio: 

H.  R.  3369.  A  bill  to  treat  certain  prede¬ 
cessor  and  successor  railroad  corporations  as 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follow": 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.  R.  3374.  A  bill  awarding  a  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Cross  to  Tony  Siminoff,  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Philippine  Insurrection;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr-.  SASSCER: 

H.  R.  3375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  A. 
Bowie;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers'were  laid  on  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

452.  By  Mr.  BUFFETT:  Petition  of  34  Elm¬ 
wood,  Murdock,  and  Eagle,  Nebr.,  citizens, 
urging  favorable  consideration  and  support 
of  S.  265,  a  bill  to  prevent  the  interstate 
transmission  of  advertising  of  all  alcoholic 
k  beverages  and  the  broadcasting  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising  by  means  of  radio;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

53.  Also,  petition  of  34  Weeping  Water 
and  fAvoca,  Nebr.,  citizens,  urging  favorable 
consideration  and  support  of  S.  265,  a  bill  to 
prevenvfche  interstate  transmission  of  adver¬ 
tising  ofkall  alcoholic  beverages  and  the 
broadcasting  of  such  advertising  by  means, 
of  radio;  to  Ibe  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

454.  Also,  pellttion  of  28  Louisville,  Nebr., 
citizens,  urging  lavorable  consideration  and 
support  to  S.  265,  iLbill  to  prevent  the  inter¬ 
state  transmission  (^advertising  of  all  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  and  toe  broadcasting  of  such 
advertising  by  means  of  radio;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  ancM-'oreign  Commerce. 

455.  By  Mr.  CASE  of  s\th  Dakota:  Peti¬ 
tion  of  A.  E.  Brown  and  22Vther  signers,  of 
Deadwood,  S.  Dak.,  requesting  that  commu¬ 
nism  be  stopped  and  stamped  otat  completely 
in  this  country;  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

456.  Also,  petition  of  Carl  H.  Loocl^e  and  24 
other  signers  from  Hill  City,  S.  Dak.,  request¬ 
ing  that  communism  be  stopped  and  stamped 
out  completely  in  this  country;  to  the 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

457.  By  Mr.  EATON:  Concurrent  resolution 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate,  opposing^ 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  Seriate  c^mittee  reported  measures  to  extend  SCS-FHA-^fCp  to  Virgin  Islands, 
protect  forests  from  ^iLnsect  s  and  diseases,  and  investigate  agjmculture.  Sen. Lucas 
criticized  failure  to  c^nnlcte  action  on  Legislative  Budget  afid  inserted  list  of  Re¬ 
publican  bills  tha.t  wouIjL  cost  money.  Sen.  Hickenlooper  ae  al  introduced  national- 
f ertilizer-rpolicy  bill*  RW>.  Lano  criticized  wool  bill , /and  Ren.  Murray  supported 
it. 

SENATE 

1.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  report/a  the  measures  mentioned  in  item  1 
of  Digest  86,  as  follows:  S.  5T€> . Virgin  islands  (S.  Rept.  158);  S*  597 » 

forest  insects  and  diseases  (S.  Pact.  153*7 ;  and  S.  Con.  Res.  11,  investigation 
of  agricultural  situation  ( S.  Rept.  S^.6p$  (p.  4885). 

2.  DISBURSEMENTS.  Received  from  Treasu^-,  %jA0,  and  Budget  Bureau  a  proposed  bill 

"to  establish  a  procedure  for  faqjrfitatine  the  payment  of  certain  Government 
checks."  To  Expenditures  in  thjf  Execut  iveS^epartments  Committee,  (id.  4884.) 

3.  RETIREMENT.  Sen.  Tydings,  M faT,  submitted  an  a^ndme nt  which  he  intends  to  pro¬ 

pose  t6'  S.  637,  the  civilg/6rvice  retirement  bir^ (p.  4886). 

4.  REORGANIZATION.'  At  the  Request  of  Chairman  Taft  of\he  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Committee,  S.  1239  wap  taken  from  that  Committee  and  inferred  to  the  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Committee  (p.  4886) This  bill  makes  the 
Office  of  Educatipfi  an  independent  agency;  transfers  to  fljj^e  Office  various 

^Budget  Bureau-  to 
should,  be '  trans- 
to  control  and 


activities,  including  the  school-lunch  program;  directs--  thl 
study  and  report  to  Congress  on  whether  additional  function^ 
ferred  to  the  Office;  and  creates  a  National  Board  of  Educatic 
supervise  £iie  Office. 


5. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  WATERWAY.  Sen.  Overton,  La.,  inserted  letters  from  sh  companies 
discussing  this  nroject  (pp;  4901-9)* 

/■  I.*-- 

6.  LEGISLATIVE  BUDGET.  .Sen.  Lucas,  Ill.,  criticized  failure  to  complete  action  on 
ris  matter,  and  he  and  other  Senators  discussed  various  phases  of  the  appteo- 
'priations  situation*  Sen.  Lucas  inserted  a  list  of  bills  showing  "additional 
cost  of  legislation  pending  in  the  eightieth  Congress  introduced  by  Republican 
members."  (pp*  4909-16.) 


-2- 


7„  PERSOFHEL; '  ECO  HOMY.  Sen.  Dworshak,  Idaho,  urged  reduction  in  Federal  employment 

V  (n.  4qi6). 


3 OR.  Continued  dehate  on  S.  1126,  the  labor-management  hill  (pp.  4S75~S| 
5S7-900,  4916-19).. 


HOUSE 

Cep.  Lane,  Mass.,  spoke  in  opposition  to  S.  Sl4,  the  wool  ppd.ce—  support 


WOOL. 

hill  a^^eported  in  the  House,  opposing  particularly  the  import  ^ee  provision, 
and-  claiming  that  the  hill  *4 

100  perceiSk  of  today*  s- high  parity,  and  could  he  130  percent  er  more  should 

p parity  dropNfco  wartime  levels”  (pp.  4959-6c0* 

Rep.  Murray,  U is.,  spoke  in  favor  of  S.  Sl4,  the  ■  wool^rice-support  hill 
as  reported  inSfche  House,  stating  that  he  hoped  the  •  hill-  would  he- passed  unan¬ 


imously  (pp.  49o5j-l). 


10.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Crawford,,  Mich.,  inserted  a.  table  on  domestic  sugar. production  com¬ 
pared  with  Cuban  sugar  production  and  claimed  that  the  •  figures ■  demonstrate  the 
dependability- of  the  domestic  supply  (p.  4g20-l).  ■  ....... 


.  ..-a. 


11.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Continued  debate  on  H.R.  2bl6,  the  Greece-Turkev  aid  hill  (pp. 

4921-5S). 


12.  RECLA1IATI01T.  Received  a  Puerto\Rico  Legislature  memorial  urging  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  R.eclamat  ion  Act  he  \xt ended  tfb  Puerto  Rico  (p.  4962). 


13- 


FOREIGU  AGRICULTURE.  Received  a  peMti^n  from  the  Model  Agr i-Pisci-Poultry  and 
Cattle  Farm,  India,  urging  consideration  of  their  resolution  on  the  availabilil 
of  funds  for  a  farm-trust  plan  in  Jndrig,  (p.  4963). 


BILLS  IHTROliaCED 


l4.  FERTILIZERS.  S.  1251,  by  SenyHickenlooper, ''Iowa  (for  himself  and  others),  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  s^.1- fertility  policy  and  program, 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  fertilizer  plants  as  a  part  of  said 
program,  to  provide  for  Jme  testing  and  demonstrating  of  fertilizer  produced 
in  such  Government  and yCther  plants  on  a  Hation-wrde  scale,  and  to  provide  for 
the  exploration  of  fertilizer  resources  on  the  publ\c  lands.  To  Agricultura  J 
and  Forestry  Commit tfee.  (p.  4So6.)  Remarks  of  authofc  (p.  4oS6). 


15.  RESEARCH;  AUTMAT,  LOJSTRY.  S.  1249,  by  Sen.  Wherry,  UebX,  authorizing  addi¬ 
tional  researehVand  investigation  into  problems  and  methane  relating  to  the  | 
eradication  of^cattle  grubs.  To  Agriculture  and  Forestry  O^mnittee.  (p.4SS6.) 


16.  SMALL  BUSIHEbS.  S.  Con.  Res.  l4,  by  Sen.  Brooks,  Ill.,  for  recognition  of  to 
the'  clainypf  small  businessmen  for  equal  representation  as  an  en&ity  with  late 
agriculture,  a.nd  other  groups.  To  Interstate  and  Foreign  C0mmercV  Committee, 
(p.  43Jp7) 


17.  FARM  JLAFDS;  TERRITORIES  AMD  POSSESSIONS.  H.R.  3377,  by  Del.  FarringtoX  T .H. , 
to^pmend  Sec.  7^  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Hawaii,  relating  to  opening  of'a^ricul-; 
tural  lands  for  settlement.  To  Public  Lands  Committee.  (p.  4g62.) 


IS.  I1U/ESTIGATI01T.  H.Con.  Res.  46  (see  Digest  S5)  establishes  a  joint  congressic 

committee,  from  the  agriculture  committees,  to  investigate  existing  and  pend ft 
legislation  and  the  trends,  needs,  and  problems  of  agriculture,  including  the 


ITEMS  ITT  APPENDIX 


FLOOD  CONTROL;  RECLAMATION.  Rep.  Angcll,  Ore.,  inserted  J 
them  Pacific  RV  Co.  Agriculture  Dent.)  recent  address  / 
ment 1  s  depcndencApn  control  and  use  of  water  flow  (nn,/A; 


air 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATIONS^  Ren.  McKinnon,  Minn, 
lution  urging  continuation  of  R3A  urograms 


insertecya  Minn 
p.  A2304) . 


ST.  LAWRENCE  WATERWAY.  SrR.  Aiken,  Ft . ,  inserted  a  Washington  Post  editorial 
favoring  careful  consideration  of  this  nroject  (p.  A2294)  . 


inserted  a  Cumberland  (Md. )  News  editorial,  "Every 


BUDGETING.  Ren.  Beall,  Md 


APPQ 


24.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Various  remarks  and  insertions  on 
A22SS,  A2291-2,  &&5S,  A2310). 


wiwtl.i 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  Beleased  by  G.P.O 


25*  POSTAL  SERVICE.  H.R.  240S,  postal  rate  rev^ion.  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  \ 

S.Res.  43,  increase  in/postal  rates,  Semite  Civil  Service  Committee. 


S.  637>  to  amend  the  CiviV  Service  Retirement  Act.  Pt.2, 
Rmittee.  \ 


ERSONNEL;  RETIREMENT 
Senate  Civil  Service 


COMMITTEE-HEARINGS  A1MOUNCEMENTS  .for  May  9 •  H.  Public  Lands,  'ITS  range  policy  and 
194s  range  nrogramyfWatts ,  Granger,  Button  to  testify);  S.  Anpropriations ,  2nd 
deficiency  annroujriations  (ex.);  S.  Public  Works,  water  pollutiVn;  S.  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice,  Government''  cafeterias;  S.  Public  Lands,  Central  Valley  reclamation;  H.  Ap- 
pronriations,  government  corporations  and  independent  offices  apnrHkOriation  bills 
(ex.);  H.  Ba.oKing  and  Currency,  Export-Import  Panic  incorporation;  HNhEducation  and 
Labor,  Federal  aid  to  education;  H.  Judiciary,  various  patent  bills;  K,  Merchant 
Marine  and?  Fisheries ,  aid  to  States  in  fish  restoration  and  management  Vrojects; 

H.  Ways  and  Means,  trade  agreements.  \ 


supnl omental  information  and  copies  of  legislative  material  referred  to,  cG 
4654  or  send  to  Room  113  Aclm.  Arrangements  may  be  made  to  be  kept  advise 
Routinely  of  developments  on  any  particular  bill. 


« 
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lijestic  beet  area  set  a  new  production 
record.  During  the  first  3  years  of  World 
War  II,  this  domestic  area  maintained  its 
output  above  prewar  average.  Cane- 
'  sugar  production,  in  contrast,  did  not 
increase\ntil  1942,  the  third  year  of  the 
war;  in  fato,  it  decreased  in  1941,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Cut)a.  Since  1941  Cuban  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  above  prewar,  but  with 
sharp  fluctuations,  which  certainly  do 
not  demonstrateSunusual  dependability. 
Production  in  thevdomestic  cane-sugar 
areas  since  1943  hps  been  reduced  by 
unfavorable  weatheX  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Florida,  and  LouisianaXay  a  labor  short¬ 
age  and  a  strike  in  HaW'aii  in  1946,  and 
generally  by  the  impact  the  war  on 
these  sugar-cane  producers \i  a  country 
fully  at  war. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARI 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker\I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  m\  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include\an 
article  appearing  in  the  Boston  Heral 
May  7  relating  to  T.  Bertram  Kin^ 
Director  of  the  Loan  Guarantee  Section 
of  the  Veterans’  Administration;  a  letter 
from  the  East  Boston  Social  Centers 
Council;  a  letter  from  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  -of  the  United  States;  and  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Chelsea,  Mass., 
all  endorsing  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
general  housing  bill,  and  all  of  which  I 
agree  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  include  in 
each  statements  and  excerpts. 

Mr.  LYLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
brilliant  speech  by  my  illustrious  pred¬ 
ecessor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr§ 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appeajf  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  article  appearing  imPlain  Talk. 

SPECIAL  ORDER1  GRANTED 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  today,  following  any 
special  orders  heretofore  entered,  I  may 
be  permitted  to'  address  the  House  for 
15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER-  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  62] 

Bates,  Mass. 

Gifford 

O’Toole 

Bell 

Gregory 

Ploeser 

Bland 

Gwynne,  Iowa 

Powell 

Bui  winkle 

Harness,  Ind. 

Preston 

Camp 

Hart 

St.  George 

Canfield 

Hartley 

Scoblick 

Chapman 

Hinshaw 

Scott, 

Chiperfield 

Jones,  Wash. 

Hugh  D.  Jr. 

Clements 

Kearns 

Sheppard 

D’Alesandro 

Kelley 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Dawson,  Ill. 

McDowell 

Smith,  Mame 

Dawson,  Utah 

McGarvey 

Taylor 

DingeU 

Macy 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Dirksen 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Tibbott 

Domengeaux 

Meade,  Ky. 

Vinson 

Elliott 

Miller,  Nebr. 

West 

Ellsworth 

Fenton 

Fuller 

Mitchell 

Morrison 

O’Hara 

Wolverton 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  376 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
i^a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro; 
ceydings  under  the  call  were  dispensj 
witl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  AjBERNETHY  asked  and  waf  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remark  in  the 
Record  anttinclude  an editori: 

Mr.  MacKSNNQN  asked  an4  was  given 
permission  toVxtend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  five  instances  and  include  two 
resolutions  adopted  by/' the  Minnesota 
Legislature,  two  e^itQjaals,  and  a  tele¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  BEALL  askerf'and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extena  hiX  remarks  in  the 
Record  -And  include  an  editorial  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Cunrfperland  News. 

Mr.  VAN  ZftNDT  asked  and  was  given 
permissioryfo  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  concerning  the  accomplishments 
of  the  American  submarine  during  World 
War 

Mj?f  LEWIS  asked  and  was  given'per- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  'the 
sfcoRD  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  intend  to  make  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and  in¬ 
clude  three  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  relating 
to  his  late  colleague,, Charles  L.  Gerlach, 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  intend  to  make  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and  in¬ 
clude  certain  tables  and  documents. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from; 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  intend  to  make  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and  in¬ 
clude  certain  newspaper  clippings  and 
other  data, 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  wa^  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarjfs  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  resolutic 

CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  JBpeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  correct  an  error 
in  the  use  of  a  name  which  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Concessional  Record  in 
an  extension  of  remarks  under  my  name. 

On  page  A2096irf  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  JRecord  under  date  of 
April  29,  1947>in  extension  of  remarks 
by  me  in  reference  to  the  solicitation  of 
former  American  prisoners  of  war  by 
some  Wajmington  attorneys,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Qfeorge  B.  Martin  was  inadver¬ 
tently Sand  unintentionally  confused 
with  .^another  attorney  by  the  name  of 
Haeold  H.  Martin. 

There  is  no  evidence  which  would  in¬ 
nate  that  Mr.  George  B.  Martin  is  or 
las  been  identified,  on  his  own  initiative 
or  with  a  group,  in  soliciting  the  han¬ 
dling  of  claims  which  have  been  or  may 
be  filed  against  the  Government  of  Ja¬ 
pan  by  former  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  George  B.  Martin 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  his  name 
was  confused  with  that  of  another  at¬ 
torney  by  the  name  of  Martin  and  that 
my  remarks  of  April  29,  1947,  does  not 
apply  to  Mr.  George  B.  Martin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

— There  woo  — » — — — — . 

ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  <H.  R.  2616)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  assistance  to- Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R. 
2616,  with  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had 
completed  the  reading  of  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  6, 
aftei:  “paragraph”.  Insert  a  colon  and  the 
following:  “Provided,  however.  That  no  ci¬ 
vilian  personnel  shall  be  assigned  to  Greece 
or  Turkey  to  administer  the  purposes  of  this 
act  until  such  personnel  has  been  approved 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.” 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  today  is  the  sixty-third  birth¬ 
day  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  S.  Truman.  The  policy  on  which 
he  is  now  embarking  is  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant,  probably,  that  America  has  ever 
Undertaken.  It  is  going  to  do  one  of  two 
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things:  It  is  going  to  make  Harry  Tru¬ 
man  one  of  the  great  men  of  all  history, 
if  he  follows  through  and  cleans  out 
communism  in  this  country,  or  if  he  fails 
to  do  that,  if  he  fails  to  follow  through, 
it  will  probably  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect. 

Christian  civilization  and  atheistic 
communism  cannot  long  continue  the 
way  we  are  going.  I  wish  you  would 
look  at  t)ie  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning.  I  feel  like  dubbing  that  pub¬ 
lication  the  American  Pravda.  On  the 
front  page  it  has  the  picture  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  propagandist  who  went  out  here 
and  insulted  the  students  at  Western 
High  School  on  yesterday.  On  another 
page  it  has  an  advertisement  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  meeting  here  tonight.  This 
Communist  meeting  is  brought  here  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  intimidate  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  measure  now  before  the  House, 
which  President  Truman  has  recom¬ 
mended,  definitely  lines  him  up  on  the 
side  of  those  of  us  who  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  this  Communist  menace  for  years. 
If  he  will  just  follow  through  and  help 
us  to  drive  this  pernicious  influence  from' 
American  soil,  he  will  have  saved  our 
Christian  civilization,  and  as  I  said,  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  all  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  to  say  in 
connection  with  the  subject  matter  of 
my  remarks  is  said  without  rancor  or. 
ill  feeling,  but  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
to  explain  to  my  colleagues  who  re¬ 
quested  time  yesterday  just  what  the 
situation  was  when  debate  was  closed. 
It  was  the  understanding  that  the  op¬ 
position  was  to  have  3  hours.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  session  on  yesterday, 
the  clerk  of  our  committee  advised  me 
that  on  the  majority  side  we  were  en¬ 
titled  to  51  minutes  and  from  the  minor¬ 
ity  side  we  were  entitled  to  73  minutes, 
and  he  suggested  that  I  submit  the 
names  of  those  who  were  to  speak  in 
opposition.  I  submitted  those  lists  to 
both  the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 
The  majority  leader  fulfilled  his  obliga¬ 
tion  under  that  agreement  explicitly. 
The  opposition  received  51  minutes  from 
the  majority  side.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bloom]  refused  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  list  that  I  submitted  to  him, 
and  when  the  time  had  expired  there 
were  still  19  minutes  due  to  the  oppo¬ 
sition. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
as  the  debate  closed  the  distinguished 
former  Speaker  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wadsworth]  were  both 
given,  I  believe,  18  minutes  of  time. 
There  was  no  time  for  the  opposition. 
The  House  should  know  that  because  I 
believe  an  agreement  has  been  violated, 
contrary  to  the  understanding  between 
the  parties. 

I  make  that  explanation  because  there 
were  six  or  seven  men  on  our  side  who 
wanted  to  speak  and  who  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH*  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 


Mr.  JARMAN.  I  know  the  gentle¬ 
man  did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  mi¬ 
nority  side  did  not  recognize  any  of  the 
men  on  his  list  because  I  am  sure  he  will 
recall  that  some  were. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  did  not 
say  that,  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  sorry  I  misun¬ 
derstood  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  You  did 
recognize  the  opposition  to  the  extent 
of  some  48  minutes,  but  that  still  left 
us  19  minutes  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  absolves  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  in¬ 
deed;  I  said  you  fulfilled  your  agreement 
explicitly. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  sincerely  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  bill  of  health. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  hope  that  as  debate  now  proceeds 
under  the  5-minute  rule  there  is  going 
to  be  no  effort  to  shut  off  the  opposition. 
Hardly  a  man  who  stood  in  the  well  of 
this  House  has  failed  to  call  attention 
to  the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 
Even  under  the  rule  only  9  hours  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  debate  this  important  problem. 
In  the  past  we  have  spent  as  much  as 
20  hours  on  other  matters  which  were 
only  half  as  important  as  this.  So  I  am 
hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can  have 
plently  of  time  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  regret  very  much 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  yesterday 
but  the  misunderstanding  came  about  in 
this  manner:  Anyone  who  came  to  me 
from  the  opposition,  I  granted  time.  I 
was  looking  for  people  on  the  opposition 
in  order  to  give  them  time.  The  mistake 
I  made,  if  it  was  a  mistake,  was  that  I 
thought  everyone  had  to  come  to  me  and 
asked  for  time,  and  I  gave  them  time. 
Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  had 
given  out  all  of  my  time  when  I  came  to 
this  table  yesterday  morning.  Shortly 
after  that  the  gentleman  sent  a  list 
around  and  I  told  him  that  was  not  the 
way  I  understood  the  agreement.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  the  names 
the  gentleman  had  on  his  list,  but  I  had 
no  more  time.  I  gave  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Marcantonio]  20 
minutes.  I  certainly  would  not  have 
given  him  20  minutes  had  I  known  you 
wanted  time  for  other  speakers.  I  just 
want  to  say,  if  there  was  a  mistake  made, 
I  yielded  to  everyone  on  this  side  who 
came  to  me  and  asked  for  time.  I  did 
not  know  the  gentleman  had  a  list  over 
there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  one  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]? 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  I  wish  to  make  this  statement: 


The  gentleman  fully  understands,  of 
course,  the  difficulty  the  chairman  has 
in  trying  to  give  time  to  the  very  large 
number  on  our  side  who  wish  to  speak. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  House  owes  it  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  those  associated 
with  him  in  their  attitude  toward  this 
bill  that  he  have  this  time  now.  I  there¬ 
fore  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  Committee  at  this  time 
grant  the  gentleman  the  19  minutes  for 
use  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  with  all  due  deference  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  chairman,  I  think  that  is  out  of 
order,  and  that  we  should  proceed  under 
the  5-minute  rule.  This  is  water  over 
the  dam.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader  that  we  want 
to  be  fair,  but  you  did  recognize  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Marcan¬ 
tonio],  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Holifield],  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Granger],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Morris],  and  we 
still  had  19  minutes  coming. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  am  sorry;  that  was 
not  my  understanding. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  unfortunate  that  in  the  affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  any  mis¬ 
understanding  in  respect  to  time  should 
arise.  However,  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
on  this  occasion,  as  it  has  on  other  oc¬ 
casions  during  the  time  I  have  been  here. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  suggestion 
to  the  gentleman:  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  inclination  to  push  this  measure 
through  without  full  and  adequate  time 
under  the  5-minute  rule  for  discussion  of 
the  various  proposals  and  amendments 
that  will  be  made,  and  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  Members  to  speak  on  the  measure 
as  they  see  fit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman’s 
time  be  extended  for  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Halleck]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  cannot  proceed  through  the  day 
and  through  tomorrow,  if  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  that  Members  may  have 
full  and  complete  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  on  this  very  important  mat¬ 
ter,  while  at  the  same  time  we  make  rea¬ 
sonable  progress  in  consideration  and 
final  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  my  leader,  however, 
that  in  this  matter  of  time,  the  Rules 
Committee  should  fix  the  limitations  and 
fix  the  conditions  when  situations  like 
this  arise. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  the  House  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  very  important  request  of  the 
President  for  a  $400,000,000  loan  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  of  the  Congress  carefully  inquire  into 
all  aspects  of  the  Middle  East  situation, 
and  particularly  the  current  financial 
condition  of  Greece,  the  principal  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  proposed  aid.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  that  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  the 
pending  loan,  to  tax  every  available 
source  of  income.  For  this  purpose  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  situation  permitting  Greek  na¬ 
tionals  living  in  the  United  States  to 
evade  taxes,  which  I  believe  should  be 
corrected. 

There  are  living  in  the  United  States 
a  considerable  number  of  Greek  nation¬ 
als  engaged  in  business  who  are  not 
subject  to  income  taxation  by  any  coun¬ 
try  under  present  law.  The  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  tax  its  citizens  living 
abroad.  Apparently  the  United  States 
Government  is  unable  to  do  so,  in  many 
instances,  because  of  present  loopholes 
in  I,he  Federal  income-tax  laws.  It  is 
only  just  and  right  that  these  Greek 
nationals  should  be  required  to  make  tax 
contributions  for  the  governmental  serv¬ 
ices  and  benefits  which  they  enjoy  while 
living  in  our  country- 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  might  also  add  that 
the  Greek  Government  does  not  even  tax 
its  citizens  at  home. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  I  am 
not  dealing  with  that  matter  now,  I  am 
dealing  with  those  Greek  nationals  who 
are  living  in  the  United  States. 

Also,  at  a  time  when  their  country  is 
in  a  very  precarious  financial  condition 
and  is  asking  the  people  of  the  tlnited 
States  for  help,  these  Greek  citizens 
should  bear  their  share  of  the  burden. 

*  Mr.  Maximos,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece,  has  expressed  his  country’s  will¬ 
ingness  to  fully  cooperate  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  to  work  toward  correcting 
any  inequities  which  exist  at  this  time. 
I  believe  both  Governments  will  be  not 
only  willing  but  anxious  to  correct  this 
tax  situation,  which  has  heretofore  been 
overlooked. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
gentlemen  about  the  aspect  of  this  sit¬ 
uation,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 
The  tax  evasion  I  have  described  is  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  in  the  field  of  shipping, 
dreek  shipowners,  before  the  war,  oper¬ 
ated  very  extensively  under  the  Pana¬ 
manian  flag,  through  Panamanian  cor¬ 
porations  which  they  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled.  Substantial  tonnage  was  also 
operated  under  the  Greek  flag.  Under 
a  series  of  international  treaties  made 


pursuant  to  section  212  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  United  States  has  for 
many  years  exempted  the  income  of 
Panamanian,  Greek,  and  other  foreign 
shipowners  from  taxation  within  this 
country,  in  return  for  reciprocal  exemp- 
tions  from  taxation  to  American  ship¬ 
owners  on  profits  earned  from  activities 
outside  the  United  States.  These  inter¬ 
national  agreements  were  intended  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  double  taxation,  but 
they  have  been  misused  so  as  to  provide 
the  equivalent  of  tax  exemption.  This 
abuse  should  be  stopped.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  Greek  shipowners  operating  un¬ 
der  Greek  and  Panamanian  flags,  these 
exemptions  have  operated  as  one-way 
streets.  The  Greek  shipowners  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  taxes  otherwise  payable  to 
the  United  States,  although  American 
shipowners  received  no  benefits,  because 
no  taxes  would  have  been  levied  in 
Greece  or  Panama.  Moreover,  through 
the  device  of  Panamanian  operation  and 
residence  outside  of  Greece,  Greek- 
owned  vessels,  in  many  cases,  escaped 
requisition  by  Greece  during  the  war. 
They  were  brought  into  the  Allied  ship¬ 
ping  pool  only  after  the  United  States 
and  Panama  became  belligerents. 

From  the  information  I  have  received, 
it  is  apparent  that  wealthy  Greek  ship¬ 
owners  are  now  reinvesting  their  war-, 
swollen  profits,  upon  which  no  taxes 
have  ever  been  paid  to  any  government, 
in  ships  purchased  from  the  Maritime 
Commission  under  the  Ships  Sales  Act. 
Approximately  100  of  these  ships  are 
planned  for  operation  under  the  Greek 
flag  and  I  believe  that  a  similar  number 
have  been  or  will  be  purchased  for  oper¬ 
ation  under  the  Panamanian  flag.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  wages  and  other  re¬ 
duced  operating  costs,  owners  of  these 
Greek  and  Panamanian  vessels  are  now 
earning  fabulous  profits.  Many  of  these 
owners  reside  in  the  United  States. 
Panama  has  no  income  tax  law.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  except  for  trivial  amounts, 
these  shipowners  have  successfully 
evaded  payment  of  taxes  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  their  own  impover¬ 
ished  homeland.  Profits  earned  by  Pan¬ 
amanian  corporations  are  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  tcf  the  credit  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions.  These  funds  ultimately  are  with¬ 
drawn  in  the  form  of  loans  which  are, 
in  reality,  disguised  dividends,  or  are  re¬ 
invested  in  additional  tonnage  or  are 
otherwise  transferred  to  safe  custody  of 
the  beneficial  owners  without  payment 
of  an  income  tax  thereon. 

To  be  fair,  I  regret  that  I  must  state, 
while  the  subject  is  being  discussed,  that 
in  some  cases  it  appears  that  American 
citizens  have  attempted  to  use  Pana¬ 
manian  corporations  in  order  to  escape 
payment  of  taxes  to  our  Government.  I 
appreciate  that  there  may  be  sound  op¬ 
erating  reasons  for  operation  of  some 
ships  under  the  Panamanian  flag,  but  it 
is  apparent  that,  in  certain  cases,  the 
American  shipowners  practiced  this  de¬ 
vice  primarily  to  avoid  payment  of  taxes 
to  our  country.  This  abuse  should  be 
corrected  also. 

I  am  confident  that  millions  of  dollars 
of  tax  revenue  will  result  from  the  im¬ 
position  of  taxes  upon  the  amassed 


wealth  of  those  Greek  millionaires  and 
the  inflated  income  of  those  Greek  citi¬ 
zens  now  residing  in  New  York  and  other 
cities.  If  we  are  to  provide  relief,  we 
must  make  it  our  business  to  see  to  it 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  our  relief  exer¬ 
cise  the  maximum  degree  of  self-help. 
We  must  insist  upon  their  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  help  themselves.  Greece 
should  be  required  to  enforce  demo¬ 
cratic  responsibilities  upon  its  citizens 
as  a  condition  -of  our  loan  to  them. 
Particularly  I  refer  to  the  responsibility 
to  finance  their  government  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  their  ability,  which  is  especially 
vital  during  this  critical  period. 

I  am  writing  today  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  asking  that 
an  investigation  of  this  matter  be  made 
immediately,  that  any  violations  of  ex¬ 
isting  tax  laws  by  these  people  be  im¬ 
mediately  stopped  and  prosecuted,  and 
that  if  such  tax  avoidance  is  deemed 
legal  under  existing  statutes,  desirable 
amendments  be  recommended. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  FTJLTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester¬ 
day  there  was  an  exchange  between  my¬ 
self  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Marcantonio],  which  occurred  over 
the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
agreeing  unilaterally  with  the  Yugoslav 
Government  for  the  transfer  of  material 
for  the  Yugoslav  Army  and  for  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  long-term  credits  to  the  Yugoslav 
Government  such  as  we  are  intending 
to  give  here  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  will 
read  that  exchange  from  the  Record  be¬ 
cause  it  concerns  a  cablegram  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  dated  June  11,  1946, 
a  copy  of  which  was  not  available  on 
the  floor  at  the  time. 

The  essence  of  the  debate  was  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Marc¬ 
antonio]  unbelievably  said  that  if  such 
a  cablegram  or  telegram  had  come  into 
the  State  Department  giving  the  fact 
that  Russia  had  taken  unilateral  action 
first  wi,th  one  of  her  satellites,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  in  1946,  he  then  would  condemn 
Russia.  So  I  am  here  to  nail  that  down 
and  have  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Marcantonio]  publicly  on  this  floor 
condemn  Russia,  which  I  think  is  a  real 
gain  for  the  American  people.  I  will 
read  the  exchange  that  occurred  on  page 
4852,  referring  to  this  cablegram: 

Mr.  Marcantonio.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  this  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of 
it.  I  cannot  account  for  the  accuracy  of  that 
report. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  gentleman  may  accept  it 
as  accurate,  because  I  will  produce  the  cable¬ 
gram  to  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Marcantonio.  However,  assuming  the 
statement  to  be  correct,  then  I  say  that  that 
action  as  well  as  this  action  should  be  han¬ 
dled  through  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  the  gentleman  now  dis¬ 
approves  the  action  of  Russia  on  June  11, 
1946;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Marcantonio.  I  disapprove  the  action 
of  any  country  that  takes  unilateral  action 
on  any  matter  that  Involves  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Fulton.-  Including  Russia? 
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Mr.  Marcantonio.  Including  Russia,  the 
United  States,  Turkey,  Greece,  or  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  if  I  am  right  in  my 
statement  that  we  did  receive  such  a  cable¬ 
gram  from  Yugoslavia,  the  gentleman  con¬ 
demns  Russia  just  as  he  condemns  the  United 
States  right  here,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Marcantonio.  I  do. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Marcantonio.  I  think  any  action 
should  go  through  the  United  Nations  when 
that  action  affects  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  a  copy  of  that  cablegram  dated 
June  11,  1946,  received  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  at  3:10  p.  m.  on  that  day.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
from  Moscow  and  states  among  other 
things,  and  I  will  not  read  the  entire 
cablegram: 

Questions  were  reviewed  of  interest  to  both 
sides  in  regard  to  Jugoslav  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship,  mutual  assistance  and  postwar  cooper¬ 
ation  of  April  11,  1945,  and  full  agreement 
was  achieved  on  all  questions  involving  eco¬ 
nomic  collaboration,  trade,  supply  of  mate¬ 
rial  t  >  Jugoslav  army,  and  close  cultural  and 
political  collaboration. 

Watch  particularly  what  Russia  does 
with  the  situation  right  in  this  same 
area;  yet  you  find  a  lot  of  people  here 
complaining,  among  them  some  Republi¬ 
cans,  that  we  are  the  first  country  to  step 
outside  the  United  Nations  and  take  uni¬ 
lateral  action.  This  is  clearly  wrong  be¬ 
cause  the  next  paragraph  I  shall  quote, 
shows  it: 

Government,  U.  S.  S.  R.  agreed  to  supply 
Jugoslav  army  with  arms,  munitions,  et  cet¬ 
era,  on  conditions  long  term  credit,  and  also 
to  assist  in  reestablishment  Jugoslavia’s  own 
war  industry. 

I  believe  that  ties  the  gentleman  down. 
For  once  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  siding  with  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  and  is  not  agreeing  with  every  ac¬ 
tion  that  Russia  has  taken.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  great  advance  in  this  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
my  colleague  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  KEE.  Who  signed  that  telegram? 

Mr.  FULTON.  It  is  signed  by  “Smith” 
and  it  is  also  captioned  “Repeated  Bel¬ 
grade  as  29.” 

The  cablegram  designation  for  our 
State  Department  is  No.  3953  Plain  Mos¬ 
cow,  1834,  eleventh. 

The  CHAIRMAN. '-The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  one 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemena  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Is  the  telegram  signed  by 
General  Smith,  our  Ambassador  to 
Russia? 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  correct,  by  our 
own  Ambassador. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
.Will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  able  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Was  there  not  an¬ 
other  agreement  made  with  the  present 
Government  of  Poland? 

Mr.  FULTON.  There  are  other  uni¬ 
lateral  agreements  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  with  various  satellite  countries. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  Council  not 
so  many  weeks  ago  made  that,  charge, 
and  in  support  of  it  quoted  excerpts  from 
newspapers  in  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  FULTON.  So  that  is  the  second 
action  taken  by  Russia,  unilaterally,  out¬ 
side  the  United  Nations’  sphere,  and  on 
the  very  type  of  subject  matter  that  we 
are  proposing  today  concerning  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Is  it 
not  true  that  over  a  period  of  time  since 
VJ-day  we  have  supplied  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  with  war  materials,  and 
nobody  has  ever  complained? ' 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  There 
was  nothing  ever  said  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
this  debate  we  have  heard  praise  of  the 
insurgents  and  the  guerrillas  in  the  hills 
of  northern  Greece  and  Macedonia,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  in¬ 
surgents  are  under  the  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  admired  the 
courage  of  Benedict  Arnold  as  long  as 
he  led  the  Revolutionary  forces  to  vic¬ 
tory,  but  as  a  traitor  he  was  despised  by 
America  and  rejected  by  England.  The 
classic  speeches  of  Demosthenes  2,300 
years  ago  in  denunciation  of  the  aggres¬ 
sion  of  Macedonia  are  applicable  in  1947. 
His  orations  made  him  immortal,  but 
his  cries  and  warnings  were  in  vain.  He 
saw  that  the  forces  of  aggression  were 
threatening  Greece  from  Macedonia  and 
as  2,300  years  ago  the  master  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  Alexander,  invaded  and  destroyed 
Athens,  and  from  Athens  proceeded  to 
the  conquest  of  the  world;  so  today  Rus¬ 
sia  with  her  communism  the  master  of 
the  insurgent  forces  in  Macedonia  is 
threatening  to  engulf  not  only  Greece, 
not  only  Turkey,  but  the  entire  world. 

We  have  heard  something  about  the 
selfish  rich  of  Athens  collaborating  with 
the  Germans,  and  about  the  tax  evaders 
among  the  wealthy  Greeks  temporarily 
in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  tax  evaders  in  our  own  country, 
and  unfortunately  in  the  cities  of  the 
South  and  the  cities  of  the  North  there 
are  the  selfish  rich.  I  have  no  respect 
for  those  who  put  the  dollar  above  their 
country,  and  I  despise  the  tax  evaders, 
whether  they  reside  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Greece.  The  purpose  here  is  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Let  us  keep  to 
the  main  issue. 

If  there  is  one  nation  more  than  an¬ 
other  that  is  sympathetic  with  the, 
struggles  for  freedom  and  for  liberty  in 


countries  great  and  small,  that  nation 
is  the  United  States. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  colonists  had  it  not 
been  for  the  aid  and  assistance  extended 
to  them  by  France.  I  know  that  the 
forces  of  selfishness  are  ever  present. 
When  Washington  and  his  ragged  and 
barefoot  heroes  were  at  Valley  Forge,  I 
know  that  the  rich  Tories  were  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
British,  but  I  also  know  that  another 
Philadelphian,  Benjamin  Franklin,  was 
at  that  very  time  in  France  pleading  for 
the  cause  of  the  Colonies. 

The  Governments  of  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  are  not  perfect.  They  have  their 
problems.  Greece  has  been  invaded,  her 
cities  destroyed,  her  highways  obliter¬ 
ated,  and  her  industry  wrecked.  Re¬ 
forms  will  not  be  easy;  rehabilitation 
will  be  difficult. 

The  government  in  Greece  is  a  coali¬ 
tion  government.  It  represents  the  best 
that  the  majority  could  agree  upon. 
The  first  lesson  in  democracy  that  pa¬ 
triots  must  learn  is  that  the  majority 
must  rule.  The  insurgents  in  northern 
Greece  must  abide  by  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

One  small  nation  after  another  has 
been  absorbed  and  is  today  under  the 
power  of  Soviet  Russia.  If  a  helping 
and  powerful  hand  had  been  extended, 
these  nations  might  be  free  today. 

While  communism  is  marching  on, 
other  nations  and  other  countries,  es¬ 
pecially  the  small  nations  of  the  world 
are  looking  to*  the  United  States  for 
help  and  for  assistance  and  for  leader¬ 
ship.  If  we  fail  them  they  too  may  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  threat  of  communism. 

In  this  momentous  hour,  I  cannot  re¬ 
main  silent.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
pending  bill. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  United  Nations  has  its  weakness; 
it  is  in  process  of  organization  and  per¬ 
fection.  The  proposed  bill  does  not  by¬ 
pass  the  United  Nations.  Its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Macedonia  have  been  re¬ 
buffed.  The  United  Nations  has  been 
prevented  from  aiding  freedom  in 
Greece  by  the  refusal  of  the  commu¬ 
nistic  forces  in  control  in  the  hills  of 
Macedonia  and  in  the  neighboring  sat¬ 
ellite  countries  under  the  dominion  of 
Russia  to  cooperate.  Moreover,  Russia 
has  veto  power,  and  the  veto  power  and 
policy  of  Russia  have  prevented  success¬ 
ful  conferences  for  peace  and  a  success¬ 
ful  functioning  by  the  United  Nations. 

THE  OBJECTIVES 

I  extend  to  say  the  objective  of  the 
bill  is  to  promote  peace  to  enable  coun¬ 
tries  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  with¬ 
out  infiltration  or  domination  by  any 
outside  power.  Peace  is  jeopardized 
whenever  a  totalitarian  regime  is  im¬ 
posed  upon  free  peoples,  either  by  con¬ 
quest  or  infiltration,  either  by  direct  or 
indirect  aggression. 

During  World  War  U  the  Greeks 
fought  valiantly  against  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Greece  was  wrecked  by  invasion.  The 
Greek  Government  has  charged  before 
the  United  Nations  that  insurgents  re¬ 
ceive  supplies  from  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  under  the  dominion  of  Russia. 
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Sometimes  we  are  prone  to  criticize 
Turkey  for  failing  to  enter  World  War 
II.  The  fact  is  that  Turkey  rendered 
invaluable  assistance.  She  prevented 
Germany  from  not  only  obtaining  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Dardanelles,  but  from 
conquering  Cairo  and  thus  advancing 
through  Egypt  and  north  Africa. 

On  March  12,  1947,  while  Secretary  of 
.State  George  C.  Marshall  was  doing  his 
best  to  secure  a  successful  peace  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  President  Truman  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  grave  situation  con¬ 
fronted  the  world,  and  that  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  required  us  to  aid  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism. 

APPEASEMENT 

We  tried  appeasement  with  Japan  in 
Manchuria  and  China,  and  it  failed.  We 
tried  appeasement  with  Mussolini  in 
Ethiopia  and  with  Hitler  at  Munich,  and 
appeasement  failed,  as  appeasement  al¬ 
ways  will.  We  have  been  patient  with 
Russia.  We  have  seen  one  peace  con¬ 
ference  after  another  fail  because  of 
Russian  opposition.  The  program  of 
Russia  is  to  delay,  absorb,  and  dominate. 
Russia  has  absorbed  one  country  after 
another  while  delaying  peace  in  disre¬ 
gard  of  her  obligations  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Today  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
on  the  border  of  Greece  are  a  threat  to 
the  gateways  to  the  Orient.  If  Russia 
takes  Greece  and  Turkey,  she  is  fast  on 
her  way  to  conquer  India  and  China. 

THE  ISSUE 

The  issue  is  whether  freedom  or  com¬ 
munism  is  to  obtain.  The  issue  is 
whether  the  Americanism  of  the  United 
States  or  the  communism  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  to  obtain  in  the  world. 

SOBER  THINKING 

Our  way  is  not  easy,  but  our  duty  is 
plain.  We  must  be  patient  with  Greece 
and  Turkey  as  we  have  been  with  Russia. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  government  in 
Greece  and  a  government  in  Turkey  that 
are  not  perfect.  We  might  as  well  admit 
that  we  have  our  limitations  in  the 
United  States.  We  must  display  both 
faith  and  patience.  We  must  be  firm. 
We  must  not  be  any  more  satisfied  with 
conditions  that  obtain  in  Athens  than 
we  are  with  conditions  that  obtain  in 
some  American  cities.  The  road  to  free¬ 
dom  and  to  peace  is  always  hard.  Ag¬ 
gression  must  always  be  resisted.  We 
have  been  most  generous.  Russia  has 
been  bluffing.  It  is  time  to  call  her  hand. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  Sec¬ 
retary  Marshall,  and  their  advisors,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  urge  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  is  great.  The  cost  will  be  high. 
We  have  much  to  lose  but  much  more  to 
gain.  Russia  must  understand  once  and 
for  all  that  appeasement  is  no  part  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and  that  all  govern¬ 
ments,  great  and  small,  in  their  own  way, 
without  aggression,  infiltration,  or  domi¬ 
nation,  must  be  permitted  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny. 

OBJECTIONS 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  funds  ad¬ 
vanced  under  the  bill  might  be  used  in 
paying  loans  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
other  governments,  This  objection  has 
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been  fully  met  by  the  express  terms  of 
the  bill. 

It  has  been  next  suggested  that  the 
whole  matter  be  referred  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  have  already  answered  this 
objection.  At  present  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  without  the  power  or  the  funds 
to  render  the  aid  needed.  Moreover, 
Russia  has  plainly  indicated  that  her 
veto  power  would  be  asserted. 

Again  it  is  urged  that  the  program  will 
lead  to  war.  We  have  tried  to  make  one 
agreement  after  the  other  with  Russia. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  for  combat 
forces.  Russia  is  out  to  get  all  that  she 
can,  but  she  does  not  want  war.  At  least 
she  does  not  want  it  now.  Her  plan  may 
be  for  war  in  the  future,  but  she  does  not 
want  it  now.  The  program  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  war. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  United  States  has  endeavored  in 
every  way  to  get  along  with  Russia.  The 
proposed  program  is  unprecedented.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to 
say  what  it  means  and  mean  what  it 
says.  We  now  mean  business.  There  is 
a  point  beyond  which  the  United  States 
will  not  retreat. 

There  is  no  partisanship  in  our  foreign 
policy.  It  is  supported  by  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike.  Republican  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Republican  leadership  cooper¬ 
ated  with  Democratic  Senators  and  Dem¬ 
ocratic  advisers  in  the  recent  Moscow 
Conference  just  as  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  other  body  have  pre¬ 
viously  cooperated  with  former  Secretary 
of  State  Byrnes.  Previous  conferences 
have  failed  because  of  the  refusal  of  Rus¬ 
sia  to  agree. 

All  nations  must  be  able  to  work  out 
their  destiny  free  from  coercion.  Gov¬ 
ernments  have  recently  had  totalitarian 
regimes  forced  upon  them  against  their 
will  in  violation  of  the  Yalta  agreement 
in  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 
One  small  country  after  the  other  has 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  small  nations  must  have  assist¬ 
ance  if  they  are  to  survive.  They  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  time  for  action.  They  must  have 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  if 
they  are  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 

There  are  two  ways  of  life.  The  choice 
must  be  free.  One  way  is  based  upon 
the  will  of  the  majority.  The  other  is 
based  upon  the  will  of  the  minority  be¬ 
ing  forcibly  imposed  upon  the  majority. 
One  way  of  life  is  communism.  The 
other  is  freedom,  which  is  synonomous 
with  Americanism.  The  tree  of  freedom 
cannot  grow  in  the  soil  of  communism. 
The  seeds  of  totalitarianism  are  nur¬ 
tured  by  misery  and  want.  They  grow  in 
the  soil  of  poverty  and  strife.  They  reach 
their  maturity  when  hope  for  freedom 
has  died.  Free  people  in  the  free  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  look  to  the  United 
States  for  aid  in  maintaining  their  free¬ 
dom.  The  proposal  does  involve  risk. 
It  may  involve  war,  but  the  best  way  to 
promote  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war. 
If  we  fail  to  assert  and  maintain  our 
leadership  in  the  struggles  for  peace,  we 
will  not  only  jeopardize  the  welfare  and 
the  future  of  the  United  States,  but  we 
will  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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(Mr.  WHITTINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  four  words. 

(Mr.  MERROW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  this  measure  passes  without  crip¬ 
pling  amendments.  The  strategic  and 
political  aspects  of  the  issue  which  we 
have  been  discussing  here  for  several 
days  are  all  important.  In  the  first 
place,  Soviet  Union  has  a  foreign  policy 
of  expansion  and  of  spreading  commun¬ 
ism  wherever  and  whenever  possible, 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  world  domina¬ 
tion.  The  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  at  stake.  We  must  never 
lose  sight  of  this  fact.  In  the  first  place, 
Turkey  and  Greece  are  the  outposts 
against  the  spread  of  communism  in  the 
Mediterranean  area;  in  fact,  the  military 
aspects  of  this  measure  are  more  sig¬ 
nificant  in  many  ways  than  the  relief 
aspects  as  far  as  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned. 

What  will  happen  if  we  do  not  extend 
aid  to  Greece  and  what  will  happen  if 
we  do  not  extend  aid  to  Turkey  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  strategic  Dardanelles?  In  the 
first  place,  Greece  will  fall  under  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Turkey 
will  probably  yield  to  the  demands  that 
are  being  made  by  Moscow.  The  whole 
Middle  East  would  then  be  in  danger. 

When  I  was  in  Iran  over  a  year  ago 
the  members  of  the  Parliament  in  that 
country  said  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  annexation  of  Iran 
so  that  Russia  may  have  access  to  the 
oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  said  about  oil  in  connection 
with  this  issue,  and  some  say  they  do  not 
like  the  smell  of  oil.  I  like  the  smell  of 
oil,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  our  economy  in  peace,  and  it  is 
crucial  in  time  of  war.  Our  automobiles 
run  by  oil,  our  houses  are  heated  by  oil. 
Oil  is  essential  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  this  modern  world.  If  the 
Middle  East  goes,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
press  westward,  and  finally  the  western 
gateway  of  the  Mediterranean  will  come 
under  the  control  of  Moscow.  The  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea  will  become  a  Soviet  lake, 
and  then  definitely  the  security  of  the 
United  States  will  become  imperiled.  We 
can  either  deny  this  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  or  we  can  give  it.  If  we  deny 
it,  it  means  that  we  intend  to  retreat 
from  our  present  position  of  world  lead¬ 
ership. 

I  am  amused  to  hear  some  say  that 
we  cannot  afford  this  policy.  Can  we 
not  afford  to  maintain  our  place  of  lead¬ 
ership?  If  this  great  country  cannot 
do  this,  then  it  means  that  we  must 
retreat,  and  it  means  that  the  center  of 
political  gravity  will  shift  from  the  city 
of  Washington  to  Moscow,  an  eventual¬ 
ity  which  I  for  one  will  oppose  to  the 
end.  If  this  program  is  going  to  cost 
$400,000,000  or  if  it  costs  10  times  that 
much  to  stop  the  march  of  communism 
,  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  it  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  money  well  invested. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  please  tell  us  how  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $400,000,000  will  stop  com¬ 
munism. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Well,  sir,  this  is  the 
first  step,  and  if  it  requires  more  money, 
I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  vote  it. 

Nobody  can  predict  with  accuracy,  the 
future.  No  person  possesses  omni¬ 
science,  but  certainly  if  $400,000,000  can¬ 
not  stop  communism  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  let  us  appropriate  enough  money 
to  do  this  job.  Let  us  call  the  bluff  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  we  will  soon  find  out 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Stalin  wants  to  fight. 

I  believe  he  will  stop  short  of  that  point 
where  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  are  willing  to  take  a  stand. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  In  other 
words,  we  are  on  our  way,  but  we  do  not 
know  where  we  are  going. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Do  you  know  what  the 
future  is  going  to  be  in  2  or  10  years 
from  now? 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Again,  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  a  question  which  I  asked  a  week  or 
so  ago.  If  $400,000,000  or  10  times  that 
amount  fails  to  stop  it,  then  does  the 
gentleman  advocate  going  to  war  in 
order  to  stop  communism? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  if  that  becomes  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  United  States  we  probably  will 
go  to  war.  We  did  not  want  to  do  any¬ 
thing  when  Mr.  Hitler  took  the  Rhine¬ 
land  and  walked  all  over  Europe,  but 
finally  we  sent  millions  of  our  boys  to 
Europe  and  spent  billions  of  dollars.  Let 
us  not  forget  recent  history.  Firm  and 
resolute  action  before  Nazi  Germany  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Rhineland  in  1936  or  before 
the  many  other  annexations  of  territory 
by  Germany. would  have,  in  my  opinion, 
avoided  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Then,  why  not  save  the 
$400,000,000  and  go  to  war  right  now 
and  get  the  thing  over  with? 

Mr.  MERROW.  Are  you  willing  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  BREHM.  I  would  be  willing  to  do 
that  if  it  is  to  be  our  policy  to  stop  com¬ 
munism — let  us  stop  it  and  let  us  quit 
bluffing. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  want  to  call  Russia’s 
bluff  immediately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  Members  who  want  to  speak, 
the  Chair  desires  to  state  the  policy  that 
the  Chair  will  try  to  follow  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  Members.  Inasmuch  as  the  Chair 
does  not  know  whether  Members  intend 
to  speak  for  or  against  the  bill,  the 
Chair  will  follow  the  principle  of  alter¬ 
nating  between  the  majority  side  and  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  , 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
now  pending  a  committee  amendment  to 
which,  I  believe,  there  is  no  opposition. 
Pro  forma  amendments  to  strike  out  the 
last  word  could  well  be  deferred  until 
the  committee  amendment  is  acted  upon. 
Would  it  be  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  pro  forma  amendments? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  If  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Committee,  the  Chair  will  put  the 
question  on  the  first  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
sts<t6  it 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is 
done,  will  it  in  any  way  prevent  the 
Members  from  speaking  for  5  minutes  in 
discussing  this  bill  under  the  5-minute 
rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  that  is  hardly  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  but  will  answer  the  gentleman 
by  saying  that  the  matter  of  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Members  to  speak  will  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  Members  being  recognized 
if  they  seek  recognition.  Beyond  that,  it 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  Chair,  or  at  least 
the  policy  of  the  Member  now  occupying 
the  chair,  to  alternate  recognition  be¬ 
tween  the  majority  and  minority  sides. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am 
interested  in  is  that  the  Members  will 
not  be  deprived  of  speaking  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Committee  and  not  in  the 
control  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  in  order  that  the 
Committee  may  have  clearly  in  mind 
what  we  are  voting  on  that  the  Clerk  may 
read  the  committee  amendment  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  5, 
after  the  word  “paragraph”,  Insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Provided,  however,  That  no  civilian 
personnel  shall  be  assigned  to  Greece  or 
Turkey  to  administer  the  purposes  of  this 
act  until  such  personnel  has  been  approved 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 

agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line 
15,  strike  out  the  word  “and.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 

Agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  on  page  2,  line  20: 
Strike  out  the  word  "countries”,  and  insert 
“countries;  and 

“(5)  by  incurring  and  defraying  necessary 
expenses,  including  administrative  expenses 
and  expenses  for  compensation  of  personnel, 
in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  is  on  the 
Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Douglas: 
Insert  after  (4)  (A)  after  the  word  “informa¬ 
tion”,  page  2,  line  19:  “Except  atomic 
weapons,  fissionable  material,  atomic  source 
materials  or  information  relating  to  atomic 
energy  or  any  of  the  foregoing  other  than  as 
may  be  permitted  in  any  general  interna¬ 
tional  agreement.” 


(Mrs.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec¬ 
tion  1  of  this  bill  describes  in  broad  and 
essentially  unlimited  categories  the  kinds 
of  assistance  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  give  to  the 
Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  If 
you  will  turn  to  section  3  (c),  line  6 
through  line  12,  to  3  (d),  you  will  see 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  machines.  Since  there 
are  no  limitations  on  the  types  of  wea¬ 
pons  or  information  which  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  is  thereby,  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  empowered  to  furnish  atomic 
bombs,  fissionable  material,  atomic 
source  materials  or  information  concern¬ 
ing  any  of  the  foregoing  to  either  Greece 
or  Turkey  or  both. 

In  pointing  this  out,  I  need  not  empha¬ 
size  that  no  reflection  of  any  kind  on  the 
President  or  on  his  purposes  is  intended. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  President 
himself  has  the  right  to  ask  Congress  to 
be  meticuously  precise  as  to  its  wishes 
in  this  matter.  The  authorization  to  give 
weapons  must  be  at  least  as  definite  as 
an  appropriation  bill.  Since  the  House 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  funds  with¬ 
out  specifying  both  the  exact  amounts 
and  the  purposes  for  which  each  amount 
is  to  be  used,  there  is  no  justification  for 
vagueness  or  carelessness  in  saying 
whether  or  not  Congress  intends  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  President  to  give  atomic 
bombs  or  top  secret  information  to  the 
Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Nor  can  we  escape  responsibility  by 
saying,  “Oh,  all  that  has  been  taken  care 
of  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.”  I  have 
been  advised  by  most  competent  legal 
authorities  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
itself  does  not  prohibit  the  President,  in 
his  constitutional  role  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  from  transferring,  as  he  may  deem 
essential  to  the  national  defense,  such 
weapons,  substances,  or  information  to 
any  foreign  country. 

It  is  frightening  to  think  that  this  bill, 
as  now  written,  authorized  the  transfer 
to  two  such  governments  as  those  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  weapons,  materials 
and  information  incorporating  what 
Congress  has  repeatedly  and  excitedly 
declared  to  be  the  most  vital  element  in 
the  bastion  of  our  security. 

If  there  were  a  bill  before  -you  to  give 
atomic  bombs  to  Britain,  I  believe  you 
would  reject  it  out  of  hand.  Surely  ma¬ 
terials  and  information  which  cannot  be 
shared  even  with  Britain  and  Canada — 
who  participated  in  and  contributed  to 
all  phases  of  our  atomic  energy  develop¬ 
ment  and  therefore  have  a  claim  to  such 
fruits,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they 
really  know  our  secrets  anyway — must 
not  be  entrusted  to  Balkan  governments 
which  are  neither,  to  say  the  least,  stable 
nor  dependable. 

Months  were  spent  in  determining 
whether  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  had  sufficiently 
demonstrated  his  loyalty  to  our  form  of 
government,  whether  he  sufficiently  un¬ 
derstood  the  principles  of  democracy,  to 
make  him  a  fit  person  to  guard  our  bombs 
and  our  knowledge.  We  have  not  spent  5 
minutes  inquiring  into  the  beliefs  of 
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King  Paul  of  Greece  to  whom  under  this 
bill,  the  President  would  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  hand  over  anything  or  every¬ 
thing  related  to  atomic  energy. 

Of  course,  the  President  may  be  relied 
upon  to  do  nothing  which  would,  in  his 
opinion,  jeopardize  the  common  defense. 
Yet  he  should  be  instructed  and  backed 
up  by  a  clear  statement  from  Congress 
covering  the  point.  For  the  subject  of 
atomic  bombs  has  been  injected  both  in 
the  hearings  of  this  bill  and  in  the  debate 
on  the  floor. 

On  this  issue,  therefore,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  in  no  way  impairs  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  furnish  as¬ 
sistance  except  that  it  prohibits  the 
transfer  to  Greece  and  Turkey  of  atomic 
weapons,  fissionable  materiqjs — the  main 
ingredient  of  the  bombs,  source  materials 
from  which  these  ingredients  are  derived 
and  information*  relating  to  any  of  the 
foregoing  or  to  the  production  of  atomic 
energy  so  long  as  such  information  is 
held  in  secrecy  classification  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  on  the 
drawing  of  her  amendment.  It  is  well 
drawn,  but  it  puts  us  in  a  peculiar  quan¬ 
dary  when  it  comes  to  deciding  how  to 
vote  on  it.  It  might  well  be  called  a 
Henry  Wallace  amendment  because  it  is 
one  of  those  amendments  which  if  you 
vote  against  it  means  you  might  want  to 
send  atomic  bombs  over  there,  but  if  you 
vote  for  it  you  as  much  as  say  you  do  not 
trust  the  President  of  the  United  States 
because  he  might  send  them  over  unless 
he  is  restrained. 

As  for  myself  I  wish  to  say  directly  that 
while  I  am  a  Republican  I  have  full  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  I  have  full 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  man  who  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  represents  me  as  well  as 
everyone  here  in  this  room,  Harry  Tru¬ 
man. 

Let  us  simply  put  this  amendment  on 
the  basis  of  confidence.  If  Henry  Wal¬ 
lace  has  no  confidence  in  Harry  Truman 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  maybe  some  of  us  do.  If  there¬ 
fore  you  wish  to  vote  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  President’s  exercising  his  emer¬ 
gency  powers  that  still  remain  to  him, 
then  vote  to  make  a  certain  area  of  the 
world  consisting  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
to  be  under  a  limitation  of  our  power  and 
our  foreign  policy.  Our  power  and  for¬ 
eign  policy  are  based  not  only  on  the 
population  here  but  on  our  strength. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  trying  to 
get  an  agreement  internationally  over  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  and  its  use,  and 
for  the  control  of  atomic  weapons.  We 
should  not  have  any  restraint  on  us  when 
we  go  in  and  deal  openly  and  broadly 
before  the  United  Nations  for  such  an 
agreement.  I  hope  you  will  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  American  Government 
which  represents  you  by  any  such 
amendment,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
throw  a  cloud  on  the  President  by  imply¬ 
ing  that  he  might  use  such  a  thing  un¬ 
less  we  do  something  to  control  him  and 
tie  his  hands. 


Further  than  that,  if  you  add  this  limi¬ 
tation,  we  lawyers  of  the  House  know 
that  when  you  start  outlining  things  that 
you  will  not  send,  it  means  that  you  will 
send  everything  else.  Under  this  reason¬ 
ing  it  means  that  you  would  send  all  the 
supersonics,  all  the  jet  planes,  all  our 
long-range  guns,  it  even  means  that  you 
would  go  into  chemical  warfare  and  send 
over  disease  germs  to  spread  over  coun¬ 
tries.  I  do  not  want  to  be  taken  as  say¬ 
ing  that  I  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  concur  abso¬ 
lutely  in  the  argument  made  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  who  is  President.  If  we  had 
anyone  else  as  President  I  would  thor¬ 
oughly  agree  with  the  gentleman  and  his 
argument. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  have  com¬ 
plete  confidence  in  the  President  so  far 
as  matters  concerning  foreign  affairs 
are  concerned  and  the  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  those  matters.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
California  has  offered  the  amendment. 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  in  his  able 
argument  and  strongly  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina,  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  also 
that  the  atomic-energy  law  prohibits 
this  Government  from  giving  any  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  atomic  energy  to  a 
foreign  power  without  authority  from 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  exactly  cor¬ 
rect,  and  this  amendment  again  tends 
to  cast  a  doubt  upon  Mr.  Lilienthal  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  now  han¬ 
dling  the  matter  in  secret  for  this  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  If  this  bill  is  passed, 
then  adoption  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  would  merely  be  giving  encourage¬ 
ment  to  Communist  Russia  to  continue 
her  aggression  and  her  undermining  of 
the  United  States  of  America? 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  right.  It  con¬ 
tains,  in  essence,  the  same  principle  as 
the  old  Neutrality  Act.  We  were  going 
to  make  ourselves  impotent  and  power¬ 
less  in  certain  parts,  which  would  let 
the  forces  we  are  trying  to  stop  operate 
freely. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  California. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  like  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
for  whom  I  have  such  very  great  regard. 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  returned. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  The  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  is  permitted  under 


the  Constitution  in  the  defense  of  our 
country  and  would  be  permitted  to  send 
atomic  energy  or  information  about 
atomic  bombs.  As  I  said  before,  this  is 
not  a  reflection  on  the  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  This,  of  course,  is 
no  reflection  upon  the  President. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Why  is  it  not  a  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  him? 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  The  question  of 
atomic  bombs  has  been  interjected  into 
the  hearings  and  into  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  This  bill  is  being 
passed  in  the  hope  that  it  will  aid  our 
program  for  peace,-  and  it  should  not  be 
passed  with  the  idea  abroad  that  this  is 
an  atomic-bomb  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  answer  the 
gentlewoman  from  California?  If  this 
is  no  reflection  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  she  then  infers  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  not 
send  atomic  bombs  anyhow  in  his  own 
discretion.  If  he  would  not  send  them 
anyhow,  then  the  particular  amendment 
becomes  useless. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Because  then  it  is  a 
mere,  idle  gesture,  and  this  bill  is  no 
idle  gesture.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  construed  either  here  or  abroad 
to  be  a  condemnation  or  a  tying  of  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  amendment  should  be  voted 
down.  So  the  gentlewoman  is  in  a 
dilemma  and  must  choose  whether  her 
amendment  is  merely  useless  or  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  President. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  spoke 
about  following  the  President.  I  won¬ 
der  if  he  recalls  a  former  President  on 
one  occasion  telling  the  Congress  that  he 
had  more  information  on  foreign  affairs 
and  knew  more  about  foreign  affairs 
than  the  Congress  did,  and  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  leave  the  question  to  him 
and  he  would  keep  us  out  of  war. 
Shortly  thereafter  we  found  ourselves  in 
war.  D9es  the  gentleman  remember 
that? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  do,  and  may  I  make 
a  short  answer  on  that.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution  of  our 
Government  is  given  full  and  free  power 
over  our  foreign  policy.  We  in  Congress 
can  consult,  advise,  and  implement  his 
foreign  policy,  but  whoever  he  is,  I  am 
going  to  take  his  judgment.  I  take  the 
judgment  of  the  Congress  on  declaring 
war.  Of  course,  the  Congress  and  not 
the  President  declares  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 
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Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
good  amendment. 

Now,  the  gentleman  just  suggested  that 
he  had  full  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
President,  and  I  will  say  to  him  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  does  not  have  any  more  faith 
than  I  have  in  the  President,  generally 
speaking,  but  I  believe  he  is  just  a  little 
bit  in  error,  because  the  committee  itself 
put  a  provision  in  the  bill  indicating  that 
they  wanted  some  safeguards  on  what 
the  President  could  do.  I  believe  one 
Member  speaking  yesterday  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  fact,  and  in  the  bill  itself  the 
committee  put  in  this  provision : 

Provided,  however.  That  no  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  shall  be  assigned  to  Greece  or  Turkey 
to  administer  the  purposes  of  this  act  until 
such  personnel  h&s  been  approved  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  committee  itself  wanted  a  safe¬ 
guard  in  there,  and  to  say  they  have  full 
faith  and  confidence,  that  the  President 
may  have  just  any  free  hand  to  do  what 
he  wants  to  do,  I  believe,  is  begging  the 
question  just  a  little  bit. 

Now,  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  that 
because  I  am  telling  you  that  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  we  propose  to  take  today — and  I 
oppose  this  bill  in  its  essence — we  are 
scaring  the  people  of  the  world  to  death, 
and  you  can  say  all  you  want  to.  We  are 
scaring  the  people  about  this  matter. 

Somebody  said  communism  is  on  the 
marclvin  Europe.  I  say  that  commun¬ 
ism  is  on  the  retreat  in  Europe,  and  it 
is;  and  as  the  world  begins  to  recover,  it 
will  retreat  more.  What  about  Norway, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  Switz¬ 
erland?  You  hear  nothing  about  com¬ 
munism  in  those  countries.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  leaders  there  are  evidently  giv¬ 
ing  their  people  good  government,  and 
communism  grows  and  spreads  where 
there  is  squalor,  where  there  is  degrada¬ 
tion,  where  there  is  confusion;  and 
wherever  you  find  democracy  and  good 
government,  communism  cannot  grow. 

Gentlemen,  when  we  give  good  govern¬ 
ment  to  our  people  communism  will  not 
grow  here.  You  cannot  destroy  a  false 
political  philosophy  or  a  false  religion  by 
bullets.  It  is  impossible.  It  is  like  a 
ghost.  You  cannot  shoot  a  ghost,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  tangibility.  There  is 
nothing  corporeal  about  it.  You  cannot 
hit  a  ghost,  you  cannot  see  it.  It  is  in¬ 
tangible,  and  you  cannot  kill  the  things 
that  are  in  the  minds  of  people  by  bullets 
and  force.  We  can  and  we  will  stop  Rus¬ 
sia  or  any  nation,  or  any  group  of  na¬ 
tions,  that  might  come  against  us  by 
force.  We  will  do  it.  But  we  cannot 
stop  communism  by  force.  We  will 
merely  spread  it  by  such  use.  The  way 
to  defeat  an  erroneous  philosophy  is  to 
give  those  who  accept  it  a  true  one — a 
better  one  to  take  its  place. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY*  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman 
has  stated  that  communism  is  on  the  de¬ 
cline  in  Russia  and  other  countries  that 
he  nanied. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
did  not  say  in  Russia.  I  said  in  Europe. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Well,  where  in 
Europe? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  All  right,  where  in  Eu¬ 
rope?  Did  you  not  know  and  does  not 
every  sensible  person  know  that - 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  said  where? 

Mr  MORRIS.  Just  a  moment.  The 
gentleman  asked  me.  Let  me  answer  it. 
Did  you  not  know,  and  does  not  every 
sensible  person  know,  that  when  we 
helped  Russia  defeat  Germany  that  we 
were  of  necessity  giving  some  impetus  to 
communism?  Every  sensible  person 
knows  what  happened.  And  just  as  soon 
as  we  did  that,  and  Germany  was  de¬ 
feated,  communism  took  a  big  impetus 
temporarily.  I  say  to  you  there  is  less 
communism  in  Europe  than  there  was 
immediately  following  the  war,  and  ev¬ 
erybody  knows  it  that  has  any  judgment 
about  the  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  ho  objection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  gentleman’s  philosophy 
that  bullets  have  no  effectiveness  in 
stopping  ideas.  I  just  wondered  what  a 
glorious  thing  it  would  be  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  deliver  that  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Legislature  in  Oklahoma 
City,  in  view  of  what  happened  on  yester¬ 
day. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  gentleman  may 
have  a  point  there,  but  that  is  a  little 
bit  too  direct  an  action  for  us  to  take  at 
this  time,  I  believe. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  As  I  interpreted 
the  gentleman’s  answer  to  my  question 
a  moment  ago,  he  would  say,  then,  that 
it  was  a  calamity  that  we  defeated  Ger¬ 
many? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  No;  I  did  not  say  that, 
but  those  who  are  on  the  other  side  have 
been  implying  that  all  the  time.  That 
is  just  what  they  have  been  implying. 
Those  who  are  supporting  this  bill  have 
been  leaving  that  implication  all  the 
time.  They  seem  to  be  suggesting  that 
we  created  a  worse  Frankenstein  than 
we  had.  before. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  After  the  gentleman 
makes  that  speech  down  in  Oklahoma 
City,  will  he  go  up  into  South  Dakota 
and  make  it  there? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Yes,  if  the  occasion 
arises  I  will  make  it  there,  too. 

Let  me  leave  this  final  thought:  For 
something  like  a  hundred  years  as  I  re¬ 
call  it  the  best  brains  and  the  best  minds 
and  the  best  hearts  and  the  best  people 
in  Europe  said  that  Christianity  and 
Mohammedianism  could  not  live  in  the 


same  world.  They  had  about  five  or  six 
wars,  and  they,  those  of  the  Christian 
faith,  made  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land 
to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  so- 
called  infidels,  the  Mohammedians,  and 
they  fought  and  killed  each  other,  and 
each  side  became  just  as  barbaric  as  the 
other,  as  people  generally  do  in  war,  but 
they  finally  decided  that  they  could  both 
live  in  the  same  world,  and  so  can  we 
if  we  will  just  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground  and  not  lose  our  heads. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

(Mr.  RICH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col¬ 
league  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Fulton]  said  a  while  ago 
that  this  bill  is  no  gesture.  The  bill 
states  in  its  title  that  it  is  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and 
continues,  in  subsection  1,  “By  rendering 
financial  aid  in  the  form  of  loans,  cred¬ 
its,  grants,  or  otherwise.”  Every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  knows  that  this  is  not 
a  loan  nor  credit.^but  it  is  a  gift  of  $400,- 
000,000.  We  were  told  to  go  to  the  aid — 
I  say  aid — of  Greece  and  Turkey,  but 
from  listening  to  the  debate  every 
Member  here  and  all  the  people  of  this 
country  ought  to  realize  this  is  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  build  up  an  army 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  and  to  give  them 
everything  that  is  possible  in  the  way 
of  aid  and  assistance  in  fighting  anyone 
who  wants  to  take  the  Dardenelles.  It  is 
a  war  measure.  That  is  the  meat  in  the 
coconut.  It  is  also  for  the  purpcse  of 
protecting  the  oil  interests  in  the  East. 
These  are  the  only  two  things  for  which 
this  bill  is  intended,  and  the  American 
public  should  know  it  by  this  time. 

A  WAR  BILL 

If  you  want  to  go  to  war  again  pass 
this  legislation.  I  do  not  want  to  go  to 
war,  and  I  do  not  want  America  to  go 
to  war.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its 
present  form.  I  say  to  you  it  is  a  war 
bill  in  a  camouflaged  style. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  we  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  discovered  it  after 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  came 
in  and  gave  us  that  information. 

What  does  this  bill  do?  It  provides 
for  this  $400,000,000  which  should  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  to  see  whether  we  have 
$400,000,000  for  this  purpose — for  arma¬ 
ment;  build  up  our  own  armed  forces. 
Furthermore,  this  bill  should  have  been 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Congress  rather  than  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  never 
should  have  come  here  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  They  ad¬ 
minister  tariffs,  armed  forces,  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

Let  us  analyze  this  a  little.  We  have 
been  here  for  the  last  few  weeks  with 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  trying 
to  cut  down  the  expenses  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  cut  out  from  the  Department 
of  Interior  appropriations  some  $150,- 
000,000  that  they  wanted  to  use  for 
reclamation  and  for  the  parks  of  this 
country  and  for  fish  hatcheries  and  oth¬ 
er  things  that  the  American  people  want. 
But,  no,  we  would  not  give  them  that. 
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Here  we  are  today,  however,  asking  for 
$400,000,000  to  be  given  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  go  over  to  Turkey 
and  Greece  and  build  up  a  great  army 
for  Greece  and  Turkey  to  fight  some 
other  foreign  country.  Oh,  call  it  an 
indirect  war  bill  and  you  name  it  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Gentlemen,  as  sure  as  you  are  knee 
high  to  a  grasshopper,  let  me  tell  you 
that  I  believe  that  army  we  are  building 
up  over  there  is  just  as  liable  to  be  used , 
against  us  as  it  is  to  be  used  against 
Russia.  I  am  afraid  of  it,  and  I  do  not 
want  any  part  of  it.  If  you  are  after 
Russia,  say  so,  and  stop  fooling  the 
American  people.  You  are  not  fooling 
Russia. 

You  may  think  you  are  going  over 
there  now  and  start  in  on  a  policy  that 
this  country  never  thought  or  dreamed 
of  a  few  years  ago,  to  build  up  armies 
in  those  two  countries,  but  how  soon  are 
we  going  to  be  asked  to  build  them  up 
in  every  other  country  in  the  world. 
,Why,  it  is  the  most  ridiculous  and  pre¬ 
posterous  idea  that  I  have  ever  heard 
proposed.  Thank  God  it  is  not  a  party 
measure,  because  if  my  party — the  Re¬ 
publican  Party — were  proposing  a  thing 
like  this  I  would  think  they  were  screwy. 
This  can  be  named  the  Truman  bill. 

This  country  is  now  in  debt  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $257,720,000,000  as  of  May  5. 
That  is  the  greatest  debt  that  any  coun¬ 
try  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ever  dreamed 
that  they  would  owe.  Four  hundred 
million  dollars  may  mean  $40,000,000,000 
before  you  get  through  with  it.  Forty 
billion  dollars,  added  to  the  $257,000,- 
000,000,  is  enough  to  wreck  this  country 
financially.  If  you  carry  this  country  of 
ours  down  financially  you  will  Wreck  it. 
No  nation  that  is  not  financially  strong 
is  weak. 

I  am  telling  you  Members  that  there  is 
nobody  in  this  Chamber  who  knows  what 
$400,000,000  is.  You  have  been  so  used 
to  squandering  the  money  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country  that  you  are  just 
simply  cockeyed.  You  do  not  know  what 
$400,000,000  is  in  volume.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  you  ought  to  get  down  to  a 
little  bit  of  arithmetic.  Ten  cents  make 
a  dime  and  10  dimes  make  a  dollar.  Let 
us  get  back  to  the  old  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  that  we  were  taught  when  we  went 
to  school  and  which  we  understand.  Let 
us  get  a  little  common  sense.  Let  us  re¬ 
turn  this  bill  back  to  the  committee  and 
do  something  different  than  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here.  You  are  taking  Amer¬ 
ica  into  a  third  world  war.  You  know 
it;  so  do  I.  Let  the  American  people  in 
on  it,  and  see  what  they  think  about  it. 
America  wants  no  more  war  in  Europe. 
We  had  enough  of  that.  No.  1  under 
Wilson,  No.  2  under  Roosevelt,  No.  3  now 
under  Truman.  It  is  time  to  stop  it.  Do 
it  now.  Vote  this  bill  down. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  KILDAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  consider  it  on  its 
merits  and  on  the  basis  of  how  it  affects 
the  legislation  we  are  considering. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 


said,  it  might  be  difficult  to  vote  against 
an  amendment  which  indicates  that  it  is 
to  protect  the  atomic  secrets,  but  is  that 
what  this  amendment  proposes  to  do? 

As  you  know,  the  Atomic  Energy  Con¬ 
trol  Act  was  handled  by  the  Committee 
Military  Affairs  of  the  House.  We  spent 
many  weeks  on  it.  It  is  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  measure  and  one  that  received 
very  careful  consideration.  Under  the 
existing  law,  all  matters  relating  to  fis¬ 
sionable  material  and  atomic  energy  are 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  That  Commission 
is  prohibited  by  existing  law  from  dis¬ 
closing  to  a  foreign  nation  the  secrets 
with  reference  to  atomic  energy  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  shall  find  that  all  of  the 
secrets,  and  our  interest  in  them,  are 
fully  protected. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Douglas]  argues  that  that  does 
not  control  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  in  Chief.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  we  cannot  in  this  bill  control  the 
powers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  in  Chief.  His 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  come  to 
him  under  the  Constitution.  We  cannot 
in  this  legislation  restrict  or  abridge  the 
powers  which  the  President  has. 

I  think  the  danger  in  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  under  the  well-known  and 
generally  understood  rule  of  statutory 
construction — the  expression  that  one 
excludes  all  others — if  we  now  adopt  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  fissionable  material  and  atomic- 
energy  information  shall  not  be  delivered 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  logical  statu¬ 
tory  construction  is  it  may  be  delivered 
to  every  other  nation  in  the  world.  So, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  very  highly  probable 
construction  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  exclude  Greece  and 
Turkey  from  receiving  atomic  informa¬ 
tion  and  permit  every  other  nation  in 
the  world  to  receive  that  information, 
I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kilday]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  l 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  six  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  listened  to 
practically  all  phases  of  this  debate,  I 
think  this  bill  could  very  appropriately 
be  called  a  bill  to  give  the  Members  of 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  crawl  on  the 
anti-Communist  bandwagon.  This  bill, 
stripped  of  all  of  its  artificiality,  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less  than  subterfuge  of  the 
lowest  rank.  It  makes  my  stomach  turn 
to  have  Members  of  Congress  rise  in  the 
well  of  the  House  and  speak  of  this  bill 
as  a  protector  of  human  rights  and 
liberties.  The  same  individuals  who  are 
such  loud  proponents  of  this  bill  are  the 
same  individuals  who  accepted  the 
crimes  of  Yalta,  Potsdam,  and  Tehran 
with  silence.  The  matter  of  freedom  and 
liberty  did  not  concern  them  then.  So 
let  us  reason  this  thing  out,  concretely 
and  specifically.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
simple,  profound  question:  If  Greece, 
which  is  now  involved  in  nothing  more 
than  a  family  quarrel,  civil  war — if 
Greece  were  located  in  South  America, 


would  we  be  here  today  voting  an  aid 
bill  for  Greece?  Of  course  we  would 
not.  Their  freedom  and  liberty  then 
would  not  be  of  concern  to  the  Members 
of  this  Congress. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Turkey.  Sup¬ 
pose  Turkey  were  located  in  Africa  in¬ 
stead  of  where  it  is,  do  you  suppose  for 
1  minute  we  would  be  here  passing  an 
authorization  bill  to  help  the  people  of 
Turkey?  Of  course  not.  How  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  then,  can  any¬ 
one  talk  about  freedom  and  liberty  and 
talk  about  Turkey  in  the  same 
breath?  Has  anyone  here  ever  heard  of 
the  philosophy  of  government  that  is 
exemplified  by  the  Turks  ever  being  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  existence  of 
their  country  or  our  country? 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
*in  1915,  how  I  left  the  farm  on  behalf  of 
my  father  and  we  went  from  one  farm 
to  another  and  I  was  collecting  dimes 
and  pennies  and  nickles  and  dollars  for 
the  relief  of  the  starving  Armenians. 
That  was  in  1915  when  the  Turks  mas¬ 
sacred  and  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  2,- 
000,000  Armenian  people.  Their  only 
solution  of  the  Armenian  problem,  was 
to  slaughter  the  Armenians.  Never  have 
they  been  a  democracy.  Never  have  they 
fought  on  the  side  of  democracy.  And 
here  you  are  going  to  pass  a  bill  to  aid 
the  Turks  in  order  to  defend  freedom  and 
-liberty.  Stripped  of  all  of  its  artificiality, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  many  Members 
of  Congress  and  many  leaders  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  our  State 
Department  are  on  the  hot  seat.  They 
went  over  to  Yalta  and  Potsdam  and 
Tehran  and  they  appeased.  They 
handed  over  Finland  and  Lithuania  and 
Latvia  and  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Albania  to  the 
Communists.  Do  I  hear  the  hearts  of 
any  of  those  men  who  are  interested  in 
freedom  and  liberty  for  the  Turks  and 
the  Greeks,  do  I  hear  their  hearts  bleed 
over  the  enslavement  of  those  people 
that  our  country  delivered  to  the  hands 
of  the  Communists? 

Do  I  see  hearts  bleeding  about  freedom 
and  liberty  for  those  countries?  Not 
once  do  I  see  it. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANlflN.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  that  communism  is  playing  out  in 
those  countries? 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Well,  yes.  I  will  read 
you  the  last  axiom  from  the  Communist 
manifesto.  You  are  not  going  to  stop 
communism  or  ban  communism  through 
any  such  stupid  bill  as  this.  You  have 
got  to  do  something  else  to  stop  it. 
Listen  to  this.  This  is  an  axiom  from 
the  Communist  manifesto: 

Communism  will  be  vigorous  and  united 
only  as  long  as  it  is  feeding  on  the  properties 
of  others.  When  the  Communist  comes  to 
the  place  where  It  can  no  longer  feed  on  the 
“host,"  it  iflust  feed  on  itself  and  die. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  United  States 
of  America  dishing  out  $2,000,000,000 
since  the  war  ended  to  finance  commu¬ 
nism  in  Europe,  you  would  not  have  the 
threat  of  communism  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  today;  you  would  not  have  it, 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  pro  forma 
amendments  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  there  is  no 
one  who  has  been  more  disappointed, 
and  I  might  say  disgusted,  with  Russia’s 
disinclination  until  a  few  days  ago  to 
indulge  in  discussion  of  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  lend-lease  matters  than  I 
have;  in  fact,  I  have  been  considerably 
disgusted  with  Russia’s  conduct  since  the 
end  of  the  war  generally,  as  most  of 
you  have.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
misapprehension  about  that  lend-lease 
matter.  I  intended  to  try  to  clear  it  up 
yesterday,  but  when  I  came  here  and 
saw  the  long  list  of  requests  for  time  that 
the  ranking  minority  member  had,  in-^ 
eluding  requests  from  opponents  as  well 
as  proponents  of  the  bill,  I  did  not  even 
mention  it  to  him. 

It  will  be  recalled,  particularly  by  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  that  in  the  original  lend-lease  agree¬ 
ments  there  was  nothing  said  about 
time  or  amount  of  payment.  That  was 
all  left  to  a  general  settlement  after  the 
war.  The  tiqje  came,  however,  when  we 
could  foresee  the  end  of  the  war  and 
realized  that  when  it  came  there  would 
doubtless  be  in  the  lend-lease  pipe  line 
many  heavy-industry  articles  which, 
though  valuable  indeed  for  war  purposes 
if  they  reached  tl)e  recipient  countries 
during  the  war,  would  be  equally  valuable 
to  their  economy  after  the  war.  Under 
section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act, 
therefore,  the  United  States  entered  into 
agreements  with  all  lend-lease  recipient 
countries,  including  Russia,  to  the  effect 
that  as  to  whatever  was  in  the  pipe  line 
when  the  end  of  the  war  came  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  could  either  cancel  her 
orders  therefor  or  tell  us  to  conclude  the 
manufacture  of  the  material  and  agree  to- 
pay  for  it,  generally  over  a  30-year  period 
and  in  the  case  of  Russia  at  2%  percent 
interest.  In  other  words,  it  was  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  those  agreements. 

When  the  end  of  the  war  came  in  the 
case  of  Russia  there  was  in  the  pipe 
lines  considerably  more  than  $250,000,- 
000  worth  of  goods.  Russia. canceled  the 
orders  for  much  of  it  and  told  us  as  to 
the  $250,000,000:  "We  would  like  for 
you  to  continue  the  manufacture  of 
those  goods  and  we  will  pay  you  in  30 
years  for  them  100  percent  with  2%  per¬ 
cent  interest.”  We  agreed  to  that.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  million  dollars 
of  this  $250,000,000  had  been  shipped  to 
Russia  before  discontinuance  of  ship¬ 
ments  at  the  end  of  December,  leaving 
$17,000,000  only.  Now  as  to  that  $17,- 
000,000,  some  on  the  floor  have  labored 
under  the  misapprehension  that  it  is 
entirely  oil  refining  machinery.  Some 
of  it  is  oil  refining  machinery;  some  of  it 
is  railroad  equipment  for  Russia’s  wide- 
gage  railroads.  It  was  all  built  to  Rus¬ 
sia’s  specifications  and  would  not  be 
worth  anything  to  us  except  for  junk. 
Now,  as  to  the  oil  refining  machinery 
there  are  a  number  of  parts  for  oil,  plants 
in  this  $17,000,000.  The  big  bulk  of  the 
plants  have  already  been  shipped.  If / 


you  ask  why  there  are  parts  remaining, 
I  call  attention  not  only  to  the  difficulties 
of  transportation  recently  but  I  also  call 
attention  to  the  cars  you  see  running 
around  Washington  with  wooden  bump¬ 
ers  and  I  ask,  What  good  to  us  would 
those  wooden  bumpers  be?  What  good 
to  us  would  be  parts  of  oil  gages  or  of  oil 
refining  plants  which  we  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  with  but  junk  if  we  did  not  send  them 
to  Russia?  Not  only  is  it  a  solemn  con¬ 
tract  that  we  entered  into  but  it  is 
a  solemn  contract  for  the  best  interests 
of  this  country  which  has  been  fulfilled 
93.2  percent.  I  do  not  believe  my  col¬ 
leagues,  with  that  knowledge  of  the 
situation,  will  entertain  any  objection  to 
our  country  carrying  out  its  agreement 
with  Russia,  whether  we  like  its  form 
of  government,  whether  we  wish  that 
form  of  government  to  spread  out  over 
the  United  States  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  Douglas  amendment  close  in 
30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
six  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  indulge  upon 
the  committee  in  a  bit  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory.  Many  centuries  ago  Greece  was 
the  cradle  of  democracy.  I  believe  that 
over  the  whole  period  of  the  history  of 
humanity  Greece  has  emerged  as  the 
only  genuine  democracy  known  to  the 
world. 

You  will  recall  when  any  great  ques¬ 
tions  were  being  decided  by  the  ancient 
Greek  legislature  the  populace  would 
gather  ostracons  on  the  beaches  before 
Athens  and  cast  them  on  the  various 
issues.  The  pile  of  ostracons  which  was 
the  largest  decided  the  question.  The 
lawmakers  were  then  directed  by  the 
people  to  vote  as  they  had  expressed 
themselves  and  as  the  people  wanted 
them  to. 

That  was  purer  democracy  than  we 
have  today,  for  no  representative  in  this 
House  can  be  so  certain  of  the  feelings 
of  his  constituents  as  were  the  Greeks 
of  old.  The  land  which  gave  us  our 
concept  of  government  ought  to  re¬ 
ceive  our  help  when  her  own  freedom 
-is  threatened. 

Greece  today— and  I  think  I  speak 
with  all  accuracy — is  in  jeopardy.  The 
cradle  of  democracy  is  being  overturned 
by  forces  in  the  Old  World  with  which 
Americanism  is  at  odds.  I  say  the  time 
has  come  when  the  American  Nation 
must  take  a  stand  in  the  interest  of 
downtrodden  peoples  like  the  Greeks. 

A  century  and  a  half  have  passed 
since  those  Barbary  pirates  swept  the 


Mediterranean  clear  of  American  sea¬ 
men.  You  will  also  remember  the  in¬ 
spiring  tales  recorded  that  our  leaders 
of  that  time  raised  up  and  cried,  “Mil¬ 
lions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute.” 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  the 
issue  is  again  presenting  itself.  When 
a  decade  ago  the  hosts  of  Adolf  Hitler 
swarmed  over  Europe  and  crushed  inno¬ 
cent  and  helpless  peoples  under  their 
heels,  the  American  Nation  rallied,  and 
we  joined  forces  against  the  Nazi  op¬ 
pressors  and  wiped  them  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
are  other  "isms”  and  other  oppressors 
raising  their  gargantuan  heads,  their 
ugly  visages,  and  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  future  of  our  gener¬ 
ation.  The  time  has  come  again  for  us 
to  take  a  definite  stand.  It  is  our  duty  to 
protect  the  underprivileged  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  members  of  the  human  race. 
They,  too,  no  matter  how  small,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  humble,  must  be  able  to  assert 
themselves  in  the  great  family  of  na¬ 
tions  so  that  freedom,  liberty,  and  equal¬ 
ity  will  be  perpetuated  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  the  gentleman  say  that  we  should 
take  a  definite  stand.  I  want  to  ask  this : 
In  the  gentleman’s  opinion,  if  Greece 
comes  under  the  control  of  Moscow,  will 
that  not  make  Russia  a  Mediterranean 
power  and  imperil  the  security  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  I  can 
answer  that  in  this  way:  That  America 
has  never  retreated.  We  have  never 
surrendered  our  position  in  international 
affairs,  and  I  do  not  think  that  now  is 
the  time  to  begin.  I  think  that  the  only 
recourse  we  have  is  to  see  that  the  seven 
seas  and  the  lands  all  over  the  globe  are 
made  as  free  as  possible.  It  is  our 
bounden  duty  and  our  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  freedom  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  personifies  and  guar¬ 
antees  should  be  preserved,  not  only  here 
but  wherever  the  forces  of  oppression 
have  raised  their  heads. 

I  say  that  the  question  is  here  before 
us.  We  have  debated  at  great  length  on 
this  question  and  it  is  time  we  come  to 
a  decision  on  it.  I  hope  that  we  decide 
wisely  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  chart 
a  course  of  action  which  will  preserve 
representative  government  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
seven  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  common  with  a  lot 
of  other  Members  of  this  House  I  spent 
about  4  years  in  the  Army.  One  of  the 
discouraging  things  is  that  many  of  these 
young  fellows  have  risen  here  in  the  last 
2  days  and  spoken  about  their  disillu¬ 
sionment  that  now  that  we  have  won 
the  war  we  are  facing  another  series  of 
disillusionments.  But  that  is  one  of  those 
things  that  cannot  be  helped.  When  you 
get  rid  of  one  tyrant,  one  dictator,  if  an- 
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other  one  raises  his  head  that  issue  has 
to  be  met  head  on. 

In  common  with  a  lot  of  these  same 
fellows  who  have  spoken  here  who  have 
served  overseas,  I  was  overseas,  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  England,  Luxemburg,  and 
Germany,  for  2  years.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  my  situation  and  theirs,  I 
expect,  is  that  due  to  the  type  of  work 
in  which  I  was  engaged  I  had  a  chance 
to  go  into  an  average  of  15  or  20  French, 
Belgian,  and  Luxemburg  homes  each  day. 
Some  days  I  would  go  into  the  home  of 
a  baron  or  a  count,  and  the  next  day  I 
would  be  in  the  home  of  a  peasant  who 
was  wearing  wooden  shoes.  Having  the 
curiosity  I  have,  I  studied  and  tried  to 
find  out  everything  I  could  about  the 
very  thing  we  are  debating  here  today. 
After  having  watched  the  way  the  Com¬ 
munists  work  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  other  countries  over  there,  I  say  to 
you  that  we  all  know  the  same  pattern 
and  techniques  of  infiltration  will  be 
followed  and  is  being  followed  in  Greece 
and  in  Turkey,  and  it  is  being  followed 
in  this  country.  To  those  who  are 
not  afraid  of  the  threat  of  commu¬ 
nism  which  is  facing  this  country  I  say 
this:  It  has  been  mentioned  here  that 
the  countries  that  do  not  want  commu¬ 
nism  are  not  having,  it.  They  mention 
Belgium,  Denmark,  and  other  countries. 
Those  countries  are  not  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  war-devastated  countries 
are  such  as  Greece,  Italy,  and  part  of 
France,  because  when  the  Germans  re¬ 
treated,  as  any  soldier  will  tell  you,  al¬ 
though  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  those 
places  suffered  through  the  occupation, 
the  Germans  did  not  take  their  livestock 
away,  they  did  not  tear  up  the  railroads, 
they  did  not  leave  the  forces  there  that 
make  for  communism  such  as  we  have  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  other  Balkan  coun¬ 
tries. 

Some  Members  have  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  here  of  the  cost  of  this  policy.  When 
this  subject  was  recently  mentioned  by 
one  Member  of  this  House  another  Mem¬ 
ber  said,  “Thank  God  no  bombs  fell  on 
this  country.”  One  gentleman  over  here, 
thinking  he  was  making  a  wise  remark, 
stated  “that  a  bombshell  fell  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  tune 
of  $400,000,000.”  When  you  start  talk¬ 
ing  like  that,  do  not  think  for  1  minute 
that  a  bombshell  .did  not  fall  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  mothers  and 
fathers,  wives  and  sweethearts  in  this 
country  when  they  got  those  terse  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  War  Department  which 
said  that  their  sons  or  their  husbands 
were  killed  in  action.  We  cannot  think 
in  terms  of  dollars  in  this  matter. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  bill,  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  costs  $400,000,000  or 
$4,000,000,000,  as  long  as  it  will  stop  the 
mad  rush  of  communism  that  is  sweeping 
over  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  is 
making  inroads  in  this  country.  We 
should  spend  any  amount  of  dollars  that 
is  needed  to  stop  this  insidious  thing.  I 
think  this  business  of  dollars  and  cents 
is  one  of  the  most  false  arguments  that 
can  be  propounded  here  on  the  floor,  be¬ 
cause  if  you  have  more  incidents  in  this 
country  such  as  went  on  out  here  at 
Western  High  School,  in  Washington, 


D.  C.,  the  day  before  yesterday — and  God 
knows  how  many  have  gone  on  in  this 
country  that  we  do  not  know  about  be¬ 
cause  other  students  have  not  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  trained  to  see  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  under  their  very  noses — we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  United  States  Treasury 
here  some  day,  when  this  force  of  com¬ 
munism  reaches  Greece  and  Turkey  and 
marches  on  into  the  Middle  East  and 
reaches  Iraq  and  Iran  and  the  oil  fields 
over  there.  Some  of  the  people  speak¬ 
ing  for  this  bill  seem  to  be  afraid  to  talk 
about  oil.  When  the  Russians  get  into 
Iran  and  Iraq,  when  they  get  the  oil 
fields  there,  they  are  going  to  be  in  a 
position  to  wage  war  for  a  hundred  years. 
It  will  not  be  like  Hitler’s  Germany,  when 
we  landed  on  D-day  and  when  Patton 
executed  the  break-through  in  France, 
when  the  reason  we  were  able  to  go 
through  there  was  that  Hitler  ran  out  of 
high-octane  gasoline.  If  Communist 
Russia  gets  those  oil  fields,  it  will  have 
all  the  oil  it  needs  to  wage  war,  and  it 
will  get  them  if  it  can  go  into  Greece  and 
Turkey;  and  it  will  be  able  to  go  in  there 
in  24  hours  if  we  do  not  give  those  coun¬ 
tries  some  form  of  relief. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  May  I  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  Near 
East  in  danger  but  if  the  Communists 
take  over  Greece,  Italy  is  gone. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  of  Italian  blood  who 
are  hoping  that  Italy  will  be  saved.  If 
the  Communists  go  into  those  countries, 
the  chances  of  Poland’s  being  reclaimed 
will  be  gone  for  many  generations.  It  is 
amazing  how  some  people  overlook  the 
responsibility  they  owe  to  the  land  of 
birth  of  their  forebears. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  Americans  seem  to 
have  the  greatest  national  faculty  of 
embarking  upon  a  program  and  then 
placing  upon  our  own  hands  manacles 
and  handcuffs  which  render  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  carry  the  program  through 
effectively.  As  I  said  here  yesterday, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  restricting 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor,  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  not  the  intent  or  the 
purpose  of  rendering  it  possible  to  carry 
this  program  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  but  amendments  which  have 
instead  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
successful  application  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  In  proposing  the  support  of 
this  legislation  I  do  not  do  so  with  a 
bleeding  heart,  as  was  indicated  broadly 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
O’Konski]  in  commenting  on  this  bill. 
My  heart  does  not  bleed  for  the  people 
of  Greece  or  the  people  of  Turkey,  but 
my  heart  is  very  much  concerned  over 
the  Red  tide  of  aggression  which  is 
sweeping  over  the  earth.  I  am  deeply 
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concerned  about  whether  or  not  $400,- 
000,000  will  do  this  job.  But  until  we 
stop  counting  the  cost  of  this  program 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  start  counting 
the  cost  in  human  lives  and  freedom  if 
we  do  not'  carry  through,  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  our  policy  of  shrinking  back  from 
the  stark  realities  of  life  today. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Do  you  know  of 
any  standard  by  which  you  can  measure 
a  man’s  life  or  his  leg  or  his  arm  in 
terms  of  money? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Those 
are  abstract  things,  and  I  agree  per¬ 
fectly  that  you  cannot  measure  those 
things  in  terms- of  dollars  and  cents. 
There  are  higher  values  in  life — values 
that  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Among  those  things 
are  freedom  and  basic  rights. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  The  gentleman  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  intent  of  the 
bill  was  to  deliver  the  atomic  bomb  to 
Greece  or  Turkey,  did  he? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  No;  I 
did  not  make  that  statement,  or  even 
infer  it. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  thought  you 
were  speaking  on  the  amendment,  and 
I  was  led  to  believe  that  that  is  what 
you  are  implying. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  No,  in¬ 
deed;  that  is  not  my  intention. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  not  this  bill 
provide  that  we  shall  do  whatever  is 
necessary  with  no  limitations? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  '  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  and 
if  that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  bill, 
then  we  are  stultifying  ourselves  so  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  achieve  our  purpose. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  I  can  only  offer  the  suggestion 
that  almost  every  amendment  that  will 
be  here  offered  has  been  considered  in 
its  entirety  by  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Very  little  new  will  be  offered 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  today  in  the 
way  of  amendments.  We  have  heard 
most  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  We 
have  heard  scores  of  witnesses  and  taken 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  of  testi¬ 
mony. 

Again,  I  suggest  to  the  committee  that 
if  you  want  this  program  to  succeed — if 
you  want  to  try  to  make  an  effort  here 
and  now  to  stop  this  type  of  interna¬ 
tional  aggression,  then  you  support  this 
legislation  without  major  amendment. 
If  you  want  to  see  it  fail,  if  you  want 
to  see  us  going  into  this  project  with¬ 
out  any  chance  of  winning  through,  then 
you  will  support  many  stultifying 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  from 
the  flobr. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  BREHM.  The  gentleman  made 
the  statement  that  all  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  have  been  considered  in 
the  committee.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  propose  to  offer  which  was  not 
considered  by  the  committee.  ■ 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  I  beg 
your  pardon  if  I  am  in  error  on  that 
point.  I  should  say,  almost  all  of  the 
amendments  have  been  considered  in 
the  committee.  , 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  .of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee.  Does 
the  gentleman  assume  that  he  has 
thought  of  all  of  the  possibilities  and 
that  he  has  all  of  the  wisdom  and  all 
of  the  light  that  might  come  upon  a 
question  of  this  great  importance? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  No;  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  was  not 
my  intention.  However,  I  think  if  all 
the  alleged  wisdom  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  was  not  heard  by  the  committee 
it  was  because  the  other  experts  did  not 
show  up  to  be  heard,  because  we  have 
had  more  authorities  on  both  sides  of 
this  question  than  I  even  imagined 
existed. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  matter  of 
amendments  I  want  to  suggest  that  I  do 
not  think  the  bill  before  us  is  any  sacred 
cow  nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  the  arc  of 
the  covenant  and  that  anyone  who 
touches  it  will  fall  over  dead.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  all  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
House.  Let  us  be  frank  about  it.  Our 
committee  has  heard  in  executive  session 
our  two  ambassadors  and  certain  mili¬ 
tary  officers  and  representatives  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  I  think  we  do  have 
knowledge  superior  to  many  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  on  the  floor  on  many  phases  of  this 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  to  consider  amendments 
on  their  merits,  to  write  the  best  piece 
of  legislation  we  can.  For  instance,  I 
disagree  with  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  pending  amendment.  I  think  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Douglas!  is  an  amendment  that  cannot 
hurt  the  bill,  because  if  there  is  any  con¬ 
ceivable  possibility  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  give  our  atomic 
information  to  Greece  or  Turkey,  that 
possibility  should  be  barred. 

Remember,  this  bill  starts  out  by  say¬ 
ing,  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law”;  so  that  the  power  given 
in  this  bill  amends  former  legislation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  amendment  is 
defeated,  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  furnishing  any  atomic  informa¬ 
tion  or  atomic  energy  information  to  the 
Greeks  or  to  the  Turks.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  California  is  going  to  pro¬ 
pose  shortly  two  amendments  which  I 
consider  very,  very  bad.  I  am  therefore 
going  to  oppose  them  when  the  time 
comes.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  keep 
our  eye  on  what  we  want  to  do  here  and 
consider  these  amendments  on  their 
merits  and  not  vote  them  up  or  down  be¬ 
cause  of  any  preconceptions  or  prejudices. 
I  urge  that  you  give  such  attention  as 
we  deserve  to  the  members  of  the  com¬ 


mittee  who  heard  the  testimony.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  differ  with  me  on  this 
particular  amendment,  but  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  to  bear  in  mind  the  very 
important  amendments  which  will  be 
offered,  which  are  destructive  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  which  will  be  offered  later.  I 
hope  that  neither  the  proponents  nor  the 
opponents  will  waste  their  energy  on 
amendments  that  are  not  too  important 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  fair  -statement  regarding 
his  position  and  that  of  the  committee. 
From  my  point  of  view,  the  committee 
did  art  excellent  job.  I  think  when  the 
Vandenberg  amendment  was  added, 
about  all  the  repair  work  that  could  be 
done  was  done.  But  does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Kilday]  advanced  a 
valid  argument?  That  is,  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  under  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  the  infor¬ 
mation  could  be  made  available  to  others 
and  not  to  Greece  and  Turkey? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  an  argument 
that  should  be  weighed.  I  simply  want 
to  say  that  on  this  amendment  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  President  failing  to 
carry  out  exactly  what  is  contained  in 
this  amendment.  Therefore,  whether  it 
is  in  the  bill  or  not  seems  to  me  not  of 
any  great  importance.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  recognize  the  great  wisdom  of 
some  of  those  who  have  spoken  on  this 
matter.  My  only  plea  was  that  we  con¬ 
sider  these  amendments  on  their  merits. 
I  beg  of  the  committee  to  give  to  us  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  who 
have  had  greater  opportunity  to  learn 
some  information  which  cannot  be  of 
record,  such  consideration  as  we  de¬ 
serve.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  want 
to  have  the  question  of  whether  this  bill 
goes  through  untouched  by  amend¬ 
ments,  be  the  question  that  determines 
whether  or  not  we  have  a  sound  foreign 
policy.  That  is  all  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
committee  has  produced  a  very  fine  bill 
and  that  the  committee  seemingly  has  a 
greater  grasp  or  knowledge  of  this  entire 
subject  matter  than  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  House,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  has  spoken  any 
number  of  times,  I  wonder  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  not  permit  us,  who  have  not 
had  such  an  opportunity,  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  express  ourselves  as  the  de¬ 
bate  goes  on. 

Mr.  VORYS.  This  is  the  second  time 
I  have  opened  my  mouth  in  this  debate, 
but  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  all 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  has 
expired. 

(Mr.  MORRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  see  how  any  Member  can  support 
this  amendment,  whether  he  is  for  this 
bill  or  against  it.  This  measure  is  going 
to  pass.  If  it  is  going  to  pass,  then  we 
certainly  ought  not  to  begin  to  appease 
Russia  in  advance. 

I  am  the  only  man  in  either  House  of 
Congress  who  has  stated  openly  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  breaking  relations  with 
Communist  Russia.  Do  not  kid  your¬ 
selves,  they  are  already  making  war 
upon  us. 

I  think  this  amendment  would  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  give  comfort,  if  not  aid,  to 
Russia  in  case  of  a  conflict  for  which  they 
are  preparing. 

I  have  been  fighting  this  battle  againt 
communism  for  many  years.  I  have 
taken  more  punishment,  more  abuse, 
than  any  man  in  either  House  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  President  of 
the  United  States  has  come  out  on  our 
side,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  tie  the 
hands  of  Harry  Truman,  because  I  know 
that  if  we  get  into  war,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  atomic  bomb  we  will  use  it. 
Let  me  disillusion  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Morris!.  If  he  thinks 
communism  is  on  the  wane  in  either 
Europe  or  in  this  country  he  ought  to 
attend  the  hearings  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities.  He 
ought  to  have  heard  the  testimony  of 
Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the  FBI,  the  other 
day.  He  ought  to  have  heard  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr^  Bullitt.  We  asked  Mr. 
Bullitt,  our  former  Ambassador  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  what  would  happen  in  the  event  Rus¬ 
sia  had  the  atomic  bomb  and  we  did  not 
have  it.  He  said  that  it  would  already 
have  been  dropped  on  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ok¬ 
lahoma  [Mr.  Morris],  that  I  read  into 
the  Record  the  statement  of  the  leader  of 
the  Communist  Party  who  is  going  to 
speak  in  Washington  tonight.  You 
speak  about  its  being  on  the  way  here. 
It  is  marching  right  up  to  your  very  door. 
I  read  into  the  Record  where  he  said 
time  and  time  agai*  that  they  were  for  a 
world  revolution  overthrowing  all  gov¬ 
ernments  and  making  communism  the 
dominant  power  of  the  world,  he  said, 
they  were  just  as  sure  to  take  you  over 
as  the  world  stands. 

And,  he  said:  “When  that  day  comes 
it  will  not  be  a  Government  of  the  United 
States  but  it  will  be  a  Soviet  government 
and  behind  that  government  will  stand 
the  Red  army  to  enforce  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.” 

Do  not  deceive  yourselves.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that 
they  are  working  all  over  this  country, 
and  it  was  no  accident  that  this  tool  of 
Russia  went  to  Western  High  School  here 
in  Washington  day  before  yesterday  and 
for  55  minutes  poured  into  the  ears  of 
those  children  anti-American  doctrines 
and  arguments  that  were  so  shocking 
that  the  students  got  up  and  walked  out. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  O’Konski]  what  I  said  be¬ 
fore:  I  have  never  agreed  to  and  have 
never  been  satisfied  with  seeing  Poland, 
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the  home  of  Kosciusko,  turned  over  to 
the  ruthless  bunch  of  lawless  brutes  who 
are  now  destroying  the  Christian  people 
of  Poland. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  there  is  nothing  for 
us  to  worry  about  so  far  as  communism  is 
concerned  in  this  country? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  was  going  to  get  to 
that  point.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
asked  that  question.  Of  course  it  is  here, 
threatening  the  security  of  this  country. 
I  am  going  to  call  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  join  us  in  driving  com¬ 
munism  from  American  soil.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  my  friend.  He  is  a  man  I  can 
talk  to.  He  is  the  most  human  indi¬ 
vidual  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  But  let  me  tell  you 
this,  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  deep¬ 
water  Baptist,  if  you  want  to  know  the 
truth,  the  only.  Baptist  that  has  ever  been 
President  of  the  United  States.  Oh,  no. 
I  know  that  you  are  going  to  say  that 
Harding  was  a  Baptist.  I  understand  he 
was  a  Baptist  only  by  marriage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
impress  upon  you  that  if  the  Communists 
take  over  this  country  if  there  will  be  no 
Baptists  in  Missouri,  there  will  be  no 
Methodists  in  Mississippi,  or  Presby¬ 
terians  in  Iowa,  there  will  be  no  Catholics 
in  Louisiana  or  New  York,  there  will  be 
no  Episcopalians  in  Virginia,  because 
when  the  Communists  take  over  all 
Christian  churches  will  be  closed.  It  is 
written  in  every  Russian  booklet  today 
that  “religion  is  the  opiate  of  the  people.” 
Communism  is  out  to  destroy  Christian¬ 
ity  and  everything  that  is  built  on 
Christian  principles. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  re¬ 
mind  the  gentleman  of  the  fact  that  2 
weeks- ago  the  President  said  we  need  not 
worry  about  that;  it  is  a  bugaboo  here, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  have  some  doubt 
whether  the  President  made  that  state¬ 
ment.  May  I  say  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  realizes  the  danger  that 
civilization  is  in  today,  and  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  not  help  him  to  meet  that 
danger. 

Mr.  EOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  referred  to  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
O’Konski]  about  what  had  happened  in 
Poland.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Poland  and  what  is  happening 


in  the  rest  of  eastern  Europe  points  out 
the  necessity  for  this  legislation? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  Communists  want  to  do  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  say  so  in  every  Com¬ 
munist  convention  where  they  know  we 
have  no  one  listening  in. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  can  afford  to  finance 
those  who  are  fighting  communism,  and 
at  the  same  time  finance  those  Who  are 
in  favor  of  communism? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  No;  and  I  voted  against 
aid  to  the  ones  who  are  fighting  on  the 
side  of  communism. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  our  Treasury  Department  to¬ 
day  is  buying  every  ounce  of  gold  that  the 
Russian  Government  produces? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  No. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  And  we  are  paying 
them  $36  an  ounce  for  it. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  Poland  are  looking  to  the 
Christian  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  protection,  and  they  will  get  it 
through  this  bill  a  great  deal  quicker  than 
they  would  by  our  placating  or  appeas¬ 
ing  Communist  Russia.  Communism 
and  Christianity  cannot  live  in  the  same 
atmosphere;  communism  and  human 
liberty  cannot  continue  to  exist  omthe 
same  soil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi^  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
10  words. 

(Mr.  JOHNSdN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  5  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress  listening  to  security  problems 
presented  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services.  While  I  cannot  add 
anything  to  what  has  been  said  on  this 
particular  problem,  I  think  I  approach 
it  from  a  different  viewpoint  and  with  a 
different  attitude  than  many  of  the 
speakers  who  have  talked  here  today, 
yesterday,  and  the  day  before. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  problem  in 
international  and  national  security.  To 
understand  what  the  security  situation 
of  the  world  is-  today,  I  suggest  that 
every  one  of  you  take  a  look  at  a  globe 
and  you  will  find  that  from  30  degrees 
north  latitude,  up  over  the  Pole,  is  the 
area  of  the  world  in  which  we  have  so- 
called  civilization.  That  is  also  the  area 
in  which  all  the  trouble  spots  of  the 
world  are  contained.  That  is  the  area 
in  which  all  the  wars  of  the  last  three  or 
four  centuries  have  been  germinated. 
Due  to  rapid  air  transit  we  can  get  from 
one  part  of  the  woi'ld  north  of  30  degrees 
north  latitude  to  any  other  in  the  same 
area  in  one  trip.  The  rapid  airplanes 
of  today  can  go  from  any  major  point  in 
the  particular  part  of  the  world  in  which 
trouble  may  start  to  another  point  in 


the  same  area,  and  with  modern  weapons 
can  destroy  any  city  or  other  congested 
area  therein. 

We  have  a  situation  that  in  the  event 
there  is  a  major  difference  between  us 
and  a  great  power  there  is  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  us  being  attacked  on  any  day  and 
any  hour.  You  know  that  the  destructive 
capacity  of  weapons  has  stepped  up  so 
tremendously  that  we  can  truthfully  say 
today  that  an  army  or  an  armed  force 
has  the  possibility  of  destroying  every 
nation  in  the  world;  in  fact,  modern  wars 
come  without  warning,  and  they  come  to 
every  household  in  the  country.  There 
is  no  longer  any  front-  any  more.  The 
whole  nation  is  the  battleground.  There¬ 
fore,  in  contemplating  these  problems 
and  listening  to  experts  on  all  kinds,  it  is 
my  considered  conviction  that  there  is 
only  one  true  security  system  which  fits 
the  world  of  today.  That  security  sys¬ 
tem  is  one  that  is  based  on  law,  one  that 
is  based  on  order,  one  that  is  based  on  a 
vehicle  whereby  the  controversies  of 
great  nations  can  be  settled  in  some 
orderly,  peaceful  way.  In  my  opinion 
this  problem  before  us  today  brings  in 
focus  the  matter  of  trying  to  foster  and 
develop  the  idea  of  peaceful  settlement 
of  controversies.  If  we  do  not  find  some 
way  to  handle  the  matter  by  peace,  by 
some  method  of  adjudication,  the  world, 
in  my  opinion,  is  doomed  to  destruction. 

Why  do  I  say  that  what  we  have  before 
us  today  focuses  that  particular  ques¬ 
tion?  This  is  the  reason  for  it:  During 
the  war,  and  in  fact  for  many  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  but  especially  during  the 
war,  our  leaders  contemplated  that  when 
this  war  ended  they  would  find  some  way 
to  bind  the  world  together,  to  settle  their 
problems  in  some  lawful,  Christian  way 
other  than  by  mass  murder,  which  we 
call  war.  The  result  was  that  the  Allied 
leaders  made  certain  agreements,  and 
one  of  those  agreements  that  we  have 
before  us  today,  was  that  a  country 
which  had  been  devastated,  like  Greece 
and  others,  should  have  the  right  to  hold 
a  free  election  and  select  the  kind  of 
government  it  wants.  That  meant 
they  were  to  have  the  "kind  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  they  wanted,  irrespective  of  its 
kind. 

Now,  what  do  we  have?  Greece  exer¬ 
cised  that  right.  The  record  in  this  case 
shows  that  85  percent  of  the  people 
selected  the  government  they  now  have. 
We  may  pot  like  that  type,  but  that  was 
their  selection.  Now  we  find  that  one  of 
the  great  powers,  that  agreed  to  that 
proposition,  is  by  infiltration,  by  en¬ 
couraging  brigands  and  bands,  is  robbing 
that  particular  country  of  her  right  to 
select  and  have  the  government  that  she 
wants  and  which  she  by  a  free  election 
selected.  I  say  now  is  the  time  to  find 
out  by  a  firm,  aggressive,  frank  attitude 
and  statement  whether  Russia  intends 
to  comply  with  her  agreement,  and  to 
allow  Greece  to  have  the  government  of 
her  choice,  or  is  she  trying  to  destroy  that 
right  by  creating  turmoil  and  revolution 
in  Greece? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  three  additional  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Now  is 
the  time,  right  here  and  today,  to  find 
out  whether  Russia  intends  to  abide  by 
this  preliminary  agreement  so  we  will 
know  whether  she  will  abide  by  the 
agreements  we  may  make  hereafter. 
She  is  talking  about  limiting  arma¬ 
ments,  doing  away  with  the  atomic  bomb, 
and  various  things  of  that  kind,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  she  also  wants  a  peaceful  world, 
and  if  we  can  find  out  now  by  the  action 
proposed  in  this  bill,  which  we  can, 
whether  she  will  respect  agreements,  we 
will  know  how  to  talk  to  her  and  deal 
with  her  in  the  futures 

I  tell  you  that  if  Russia  and  America 
cannot  get  together  in  a  solemn  agree¬ 
ment  to  stop  this  mass  murder  that  we 
call  war,  we  are  living  in  a  very  dismal 
world  and  a  very  gloomy  outlook  for  our 
children. 

I  have  traveled  around  the  world.  I 
have  talked  to  doughboys  and  sailors  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  one  thing 
they  told  me  above  all  others  was  this: 
“Mr.  Johnson,  you  and  your  friends  must 
find  a  way  to  avoid  future  wars,  to  keep 
faith  with  the  eleven  or  twelve  million 
men  who  fought  this,  war  and  with  our 
comrades  that  died  and  were  wounded.” 
We  have  to  find  some  way  to  establish 
a  world  of  peace  through  agreement, 
through  peaceful  methods.  If  we  take 
a  firm  stand  today,  we  will  find  a  way 
to  make  an  accord  with  Russia,  as  well 
as  stop  her  onrush  down  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  over  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  test.  Are  we  going 
to  take  a  chance?  Are  we  willing  to  sac¬ 
rifice?  Are  we  willing  to  pledge  our 
honor  and  our  money  and  our  men  that 
we  will  take  a  stand  for  liberty  and  for 
adherence  to  solemn  agreements  sol¬ 
emnly  made,  to  the  end  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  our  children  and  grandchildren  may 
have  and  will  have  a  peaceful  world? 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  do  that. 
It  will  let  the  world  know  that  we  are 
demanding  that  those  with  whom  we 
agreed  stand  by  their  commitments,  the 
same  as  we  are  doing.  It  will  give  hope 
to  the  nations  involved  that  we  will  pro¬ 
tect  their  right  to  a  free  choice  of  the 
government  under  which  they  are  to  live 
and  protect  their  right  to  sovereign  in¬ 
tegrity  after  they  have  made  their  choice. 

It  will  let  the  world  know  that  we  hold 
sacred  commitments  to  protect  small 
countries.  It  will  notify  our  Allies  that 
every  country  is  entitled  to  its  autonomy 
and  that  its  right  to  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  life  shall  not  be  nullified.  In 
other  words,  we  want  agreements  to  be 
kept  and  observed,  be  they  preliminary 
.ones  or  final  agreements.  The  basis  of 
law  is  that  contracts  are  sacred.  If  we 
can  establish  that  now,  then  we  may 
move  forward  to  the  hope  of  a  world 
of  peace.  Drifting,  temporizing,  evading 
responsibility  and  leadership,  and  rather 
doing  the  expedient  rather  than  the  right 
thing,  will  bring  us  turmoil  and  even  dis¬ 
aster.  If  we  take  our  stand  firmly  now, 
it  will  result  in  a  show-down,  and  my 
prediction  is  that  it  will  lead  ultimately 
to  accord  with  Russia  and  to  peace  that 
will  be  lasting. 


That  is  why  I  hope  this  bill  gets  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  approval. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  in 
oposition  to  the  amendment  now  pend¬ 
ing.  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  adopt  that  amendment  at  the  present 
time  in  view  of  the  consideration  we  have 
given  the  matter.  As  we  all  know,  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  585,  which  is  the  law  that  controls 
the  use  and  the  handling  of  atomic 
energy  and  of  fissionable  materials,  to¬ 
gether  with  information  of  a  confidential 
nature  regarding  them.  That  law  before 
enactment  was  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  it  was 
considered  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  it  was  considered  by  both  the 
House  anfl  the  Senate  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  then  it  went  to  a  committee 
of  conference.  We  worked  long  and  care¬ 
fully  in  framing  the  bill,  especially  in 
framing  the  penal  clauses  of  the  bill.  I 
think  to  amend  by  indirection  that 
statute — and  that  is  what  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  do — is  a  serious  mistake. 

I  fully  agree  with  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kilday] 
when  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  on  page 
13  of  that  statute  under  the  heading  of 
“Control  of  informatiqn”  there  is  a  pro¬ 
hibition  which  we  placed  in  the  law 
against  any  information  covering  atomic 
energy  being  delivered  to  a  foreign  power 
without  first  obtaining  the  passage  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  from  Congress.  I 
think  that  alone  makes  this  amendment 
repetitious  and  unnecessary. 

But  I  gff  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
say  this:  On  that  same  page  of  that 
act  we  find  14  or  15  prohibitions  against 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  and  against 
the  dissemination  of  information  cover¬ 
ing  fissionable  materials.  We  find  that 
these  prohibitions  are  couched  in  most 
careful  and  exact  language.  This  Con¬ 
gress  attempted  to  make  the  unlawful 
disclosure  of  atomic  information  to  for¬ 
eign  powers  one  of  the  most  serious 
crimes  known  to  the  penal  statute  books 
of  America.  It  is  a  crime  which  may  be 
punished  by  death  and,  in  the  event  lesser 
punishment  is  desired,  he  may  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  long  years  of  imprisonment  as 
much  as  life  imprisonment,  and  the 
imposition  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
fines. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ELSTON. '  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
same  act  on  page  9,  section  5,  subsection 
7  (d)  makes  provision  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  not  distribute  any  fissionable 
material  to  any  foreign  government? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  valuable  contribution.  Those 
provisions  of  the  law  as  we  passed  them 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  make  this 
amendment  useless  and  repetitious.  As 
I  said,  I  think  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  lives  of  people  and  with  crimes  which 
may  be  punished  by  death,  we  ought  to 
be  very  careful  before  enacting  amend¬ 
ments  to  any  such  a  law  by  indirection. 

I  am  not  worried  about  what  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Uniited  States  may  do  in 
this  case.  I  am  not  worried  about  what 


this  commission  controlling  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  may  do.  I  am  certainly  not  worried 
about  what  we  may  do  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists  in  Russia  to  stop  this  propaganda 
that  has  been  spread  all  over  the  world 
for  the  last  20  years.  They  say  that  the 
best  way  to  kill  a  snake  is  by  stomping 
it  on  the  head.  I  believe  that  is  right. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  rise  at  this 
time  against  this  amendment,  and  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  not  adopt  it. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  ftie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  here 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  during  the 
last  7  days.  I  am  greatly  confused 
as  to  what  this  proposal  is  all  about. 
What  I  would  like  to  have  made  clear  to 
me  is:  What  is  our  foreign  policy? 
What  is  the  policy  of  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment?  As  I  said  the  other  day,  is  it  to 
remove  this  communistic  threat  or  is  it 
to  protect  the  oil  fields  of  Iraq,  Iran,  and 
Arabia,  or  is  it  to  protect  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  or  is  to  protect  Greece?  Just 
what  are  we  trying  to  do  in  venturing 
into  Greece  and  Turkey. 

We  hear  talk  constantly  about  .the 
threat  of  communism.  Yet  the  other 
day  in  the  Senate  debate  Senator  Byrd 
said: 

Out  of  the  $16,000,000,000  the  sum  or 
$1,525,0^0,000  has  been  or  will  be  given  to 
Russia  and  her  satellites.  Again,  I  ask,  can 
we  nourish  communism  with  our  left  hand 
and  crush  communism  with  our  right?  Our 
expenditures  and  commitments  to  Russia  and 
her  satellite  nations  since  July  1,  1945,  are  as 
follows:  Russia,  $203,000,000;  Poland,  $463,- 
000,000;  Czechoslovakia,  $202,000,000;  Fin¬ 
land,  $92,000,000;  Hungary,  $18,000,000;  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  $296,000,000. 

Certainly,  no  one  will  question  whether 
Yugoslavia  is  a  satellite  of  Russia. 

More  than  10  percent  of  this  amount  was 
not  distributed  as  of  March  1,  1947,  but  is 
being  daily  expended. 

I  cannot  understand  this  talk  about 
$400,000,000  to  remove  the  threat  of 
communism  in  Greece,  and  yet  we  are 
pitching  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
into  Russia  through  her  satellite  nations. 

Senator  Byrd  continues: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  program 
abroad,  which  already  amounts  to  nearly 
$16,000,000,000  since  the  war,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  we  are  doing  nothing.  We  are  doing  all 
and  more  than  can  be  expected  today  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
have  met  every  obligation  that  has  been  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  by  the  United  Nations. 

And  in  answer  to  a  question  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  about  oil,  he  says  this: 

Right  today,  the  State  Department  is  urg¬ 
ing  Congress  to  approve  $17,000,000  to  Russia 
for  the  purchase  of  machinery  to  develop  new 
processes  for  aviation  gasoline,  which  will 
result  in  strengthening  communism,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  the  State  Department  re¬ 
quests  Congress  to  approve  $400,000,000  to 
resist  communistic  aggression  in  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Now,  what  is  this  all  about  anyway?  I 
cannot  understand.  We  dish  out  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  to  Russia  on  the  one 
hand  to  assist  them  and  hundreds  of 
millions  on  the  other  hand  to  stop  them. 
Somebody  ought  to  clear  the  air  as  to 
what  is  our  foreign  policy.  Where  are  we 
headed  for?  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know.  Is  this  our  first  step  in 
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imperialism?  Is  this  an  attempt  to  put 
a  turban  on  Uncle  Sam?  As  I  said  the 
other  day: 

It  appears  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  imperialism.  Imperialism  is  a  policy  of 
extending  the  domain  or  control  of  a  nation. 
It  is  the  kind  of  policy  that  this  Nation  has 
always  avoided,  and  Uncle  Sam  has  never 
yet  tried  to  gain  sovereignty  over  any  other 
nation,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  him  at¬ 
tempt  it  now.  ,  , 

From  all  the  talk  you  would  think  it 
appears  to  be  a  very  critical  situation, 
and  yet  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  aid 
to  Greece.  I  would  like  to  know  just 
what  it  is  all  about,  and  if  some  member 
of  the  distinguished  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  can  tell  me  what  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  be,  I  certainly  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  him. 

I  yield  back' the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

(Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and/was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ni^rlcs  ) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
long  years  ago  Aeschylus,  the  tragic  poet 
of  Greece,  said :  “He  hears  but  half  who 
hears  one  party  only.”  During  the 
course  of  this  debate,  we  have  certainly 
heard  more  than  one  party.  Many 
members  of  both  parties  have  spoken. 
In  this  debate  we  have  heard  both  sides 
of  the  important  proposition  fully  and 
ably  discussed.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  best  debates  I  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  during  my  member¬ 
ship  in  this  House.  We  have  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  many  excellent 
speeches.  As  I  have  listened  to  the  de¬ 
bate,  I  have  been  very  much  impressed 
by  the  sincerity  of  each  of  the  speakers. 
I  accord*sincerity  to  all  who  have  spoken. 
During  the  course  of  the  debate,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  been  reminded  of  one  brief 
sentence  uttered  by  Paul  as  he  stood  on 
Mars-Hill,  “Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive 
that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  supersti¬ 
tious.”  The  distinguished  gentleman 
who  has  just  addressed  us  appears  to  be 
somewhat  superstitious  and  rather  sus¬ 
picious.  He  still  wonders  about  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  our  Nation.  Bbelieve  that 
for  once  in  the  life  of  this  Nation  our 
foreign  policy  is  easily  understood  and 
that  above  all  it  is  now  forthright  and 
fearless.  I  believe  that  our  foreign 
policy  is  clearly  understood  even  by  the 
man  on  the  street.  I  am  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  Members  of  Congress 
stand  in  this  Chamber  and  express 
wonder  and  ask  many  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Re¬ 
public.  I  believe  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  Nation  is  now  generally  known  by 
our  people. 

Today  is  the  second  anniversary  of 
victory  in  Europe.  The  great,  conflict 
which  ended  2  years  ago  today  was  cruel 
and  costly.  In  the  air,  on  the  land,  on 
the  sea,  and  under  the  sea,  gallant  men 
won  great  Victories;  yet  today  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  peace  have  not  been  written. 
In  the  First  World  War  gallant  men  won 
great  victories,  but  the  fruits  of  victory 
were  lost.  Woodrow  Wilson,  our  great 


and  beloved  statesman,  came  back  from 
France  with  high  hopes  for  world  peace, 
only  to  die  of  a  broken  heart  mid  the 
ruined  fruits  of  victories  which  were  won 
on  the  fields  of  carnage  and  at  great  cost 
in  blood  and  treasure.  In  the  First 
World  War  men  thought  that  civilization 
had  learned  the  supreme  lesson,  but  they 
were  mistaken  and  millions  died  in  vain. 
While  it  seems  that  we  must  always  deal  • 
with  great  uncertainties,  it  at  least  ap¬ 
pears  reasonable  to  believe  that  had  our 
Nation  followed  the  admonition  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  great  Wilson  the  world  would 
not  have  been  cursed  with  the  cruel  con¬ 
flict  which  ended  in  Europe  2  years  ago 
today.  We  are  now  wondering  whether 
the  fruits  of  the  last  great  victory  will 
be  lost.  We  are  wondering  whether 
those  who  have  been  liberated  from  the 
yoke  of  oppression  and  from  the  cruel 
heels  of  tyranny  shall  again  be  immedi¬ 
ately  enslaved  by  a  bloodless  conquest 
which  ir.  sweeping  across  the  earth.  One 
needs  only  to  look  at  a  map  to  know  and 
to  understand  what  is  happening  in  the 
world.  Shall  those  who  have  been  lib¬ 
erated  be  denied  the  blessings  of  free 
government  and  unfettered  elections? 
Shall  the  Yalta  agreement  be  a  mere 
“scrap  of  paper”  and  a  fraud  on  the 
people  of  the  world?  Shall  we  abandon 
the  fight  for  freedom  and  break  faith 
with  those  who  have  so  recently  died  on 
the  altars  of  freedom?  The  governing 
authorities  of  some  nations  even  now  re¬ 
spect  only  strength — they  respect  power 
and  despise  weakness.  If  we  are  to  re¬ 
main  strong  and  powerful,  we  must  at 
all  times  be  fearlessly  frank  and  emi¬ 
nently  fair  in  our  dealings  with  our  own 
people  and  with  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  like  unilateral  trading  and  star- 
chamber  sessions.  I  agree  with  Wood- 
row  Wilson  that  the  policy  of  our  Nation 
should  be  at  all  times  “open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at.”  Can  we  study  recent 
history  and  fail  to  know  that  we  are 
still  living  in  a  world  of  secret  covenants 
secretly  arrived  at?  Certainly  we  are  not 
here  dealing  with  an  important  matter 
in  secrecy.  Our  policy  and  our  program 
have  been  openly  announced  and  loudly 
proclaimed.  We  are  not  engaged  in  uni¬ 
lateral  trading.  We  are  about  to  make 
a  loan  to  nations  in  distress,  and  nothing 
we  are  about  to  do  is  incompatible  with 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  purposeTof 
this  loan  is  known  throughout  the  world, 
and  no  nation  has  a  right  to  challenge 
us  or  to  question  our  motives. 

Men  of  great  prominence  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  of  great  influence  have 
stated  that  America  is  embarking  upon 
a  program  of  imperialism.  Every  act  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  belies  that 
statement.  Certainly  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  know  and  understand  the  history 
and  the  ambitions  of  America.  Neither 
the  people  of  Greece  nor  of  Turkey  ques¬ 
tion  our  motives  nor  fear  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  generosity.  Both  coun¬ 
tries  have  asked  for  our  help  and  assist¬ 
ance.  If  Greece,  the  very  cradle  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  should  fall,  Turkey  could  not 
stand  alone,  and  with  Turkey  would  go 
Italy,  and  with  Italy,  would  go  Europe. 
If  we  are  to  deny  this  aid  and  assistance 
to  either  Greece  or  Turkey,  we  might  as 
well  strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 


While  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  this  important  proposition,  my  con¬ 
victions  were  fortified  during  a  recent 
visit  to  both  Greece  and  Turkey.  As  you 
know,  I  was  a  member  of  the  delegation 
of  the  American  Congress  which  attend¬ 
ed  the  first  postwar  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union  which  met  in  Cai¬ 
ro,  Egypt,  Monday,  April  7.  The  dele¬ 
gation  was  headed  by  Senator  Alben  W. 
Barkley  and  was  composed  of  four 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  six  Members 
of  this  House,  equally  divided  between 
the  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  Democratic  Party.  In  return¬ 
ing  from  Cairo,  the  delegation  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  Ankara,  the  new 
capital  of  Turkey,  and  Istanbul,  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Constantinople:  and  in 
Greece  we  visited  the  ancient  city  of 
Athens.  At  each  place  we  conferred  with 
members  of  our  own  Diplomatic  Corps, 
with  ordinary  citizens,  with  members  of 
the  press,  and  with  high  Government  of¬ 
ficials  of  both  countries.  We  had  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  Foreign  Minister  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey,  and  in  our 
conferences  with  both  officials  and  with 
members  of  the  press,  members  of  our 
delegation  propounded  questions  in  an 
effort  to  obtain,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
as  much  information  as  possible.  We 
stated  at  every  conference  that  we  were 
not  there  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
questions  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  questions.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  delegation  could  have  obtained  more 
information  in  the  short  time  at  our 
disposal.  ^ 

Easter  Monday  morning  I  was  in 
Greece.  I  stood  at  the  Acropolis  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Athens  and  looked  down 
on  Mars-Hill  on  the  very  spot  where  Paul 
stood  when  he  spoke  to  the  men  of 
Athens,  and  I  was  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  though  I  was  standing  upon  the 
ruins  of  Greece  I  was  in  the  land  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  among  people  who  loved 
freedom.  In  addition  to  talking  with 
many  Greeks,  with  members  of  the  press, 
and  with  diplomats,  we  conferred  with 
with  the  Foreign  Minister,  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  with  King  Paul,  and 
Queen  Frederika.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
any  Greek  who  in  any  way  collaborated 
with  the  Nazis.  While  I  know  a  little 
something  about  the  heritage  of  both 
King  and  Queen,  I  frankly  confess  that 
I  know  very  little  about  their  attitudes 
or  action  during  the  recent  war.  I  do  not, 
however,  hesitate  to  say  to  this  Housa 
that  I  believe  that  King  Paul  and  Queen 
Frederika  are  both  personally  popular 
and  that  the  Government  of  Greece  is 
now  generally  popular.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  belief  that  both  Turkey 
and  Greece  will  fight  to  the  last  man  in 
the  defense  of  their  territories  and  in  the 
defense  of  the  integrity  of  their  govern¬ 
ments.  I  believe  that  every  man  in  our 
delegation,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  believes  that  the  people  of  Turkey 
hate  and  despise  communisim  and  that 
the  Government  of  Greece  today  is  even 
more  popular  than  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  late  King  George.  The 
new  King  has  a  pleasing  and  dynamic 
personality  and  is  more  popular  than  was 
his  deceased  brother.  He  has  at  his  side 
Queen  Frederika  with  whose  great  sim- 
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plicity  and  sincerity  all  of  us  were  im¬ 
pressed.  They  are  both  social  minded 
and  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  underprivileged  boys  and 
girls  of  Greece.  They  appear  to  be  anx¬ 
ious  to  pull  their  broken  nation  together 
and  to  lead  it  in  the  pathways  of  peace 
and  progress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  member  of  our  delega¬ 
tion  was  very  favorably  impressed  with 
the  attitude  of  every  Greek  official  with 
whom  we  conferred.  We  were  told  by 
our  own  diplomats  of  a  little  incident 
which  might  give  us  an  idea  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  present  Queen  of  Greece. 
This  incident  was  verified  by  the  Queen 
herself  who  discussed  it  with  us  freely. 
She  had  been  advised  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  holding  a  meeting  in  some 
part  of  Greece.  She  insisted  upon  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting.  She  said  that  if 
they  were  Communists  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  it,  for  they  would  not  be 
Communists  unless  they  had  grievances 
or  causes,  and  she  wanted  to  know  the 
facts.  When  she  insisted,  she  was  told 
that  it  was  not  the  proper  thing  for  her 
to  do,  but  she  was  determined  to  attend 
the  meeting.  She  went  to  the  meeting 
and  gave  them  a  chance  to  speak  to  her, 
and  she  in  turn  addressed  them.  She 
told  them  of  her  great  interest  in  their 
problems  and  of  how  anxious  she  was 
to  better  their  lives.  When  she  had 
finished  her  speech  was  loudly  ap¬ 
plauded,  and  she  was  taken  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  there  assembled  as 
evidence  of  their  approval  of  her  attitude 
and  conduct.  This  incident  occurred 
just  before  she  became  Queen.  Now 
both  she  and  King  Paul  are  in  a  position 
to  vindicate  themselves  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Greece  and  before  the  people  of 
the  world.  They  both  seem  to  realize 
that  they  now  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  serve  the  people  of  their  country;  yet, 
they  both  also  seem  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  the 
weaknesses  of  their  government  when 
surrounded  by  the  strength  of  other 
powerful  nations.  After  all,  we  must 
confess  that  it  takes  a  little  courage  for 
a  frail  woman  to  go  from  the  home  of 
royalty  to  a  meeting  of  distressed  and 
complaining  citizens  or  subjects  and  to 
discuss  with  them  their  plight  and  their 
problems. 

In  the  brief  space  of  time  allotted  to 
me,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
many  issues  involved  in  this  proposition. 
We  know  that  it  may  be  fraught  with 
dangerous  consequences.  The  future  is 
uncharted.  We  must  have  faith,  al¬ 
though  we  know  that  at  this  moment  our 
ship  of  state  is  sailing  on  uncertain  seas 
and  may  even  come  upon  the  rocks.  I 
have  great  mental  comfort  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  doing  what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be 
right  in  voting  to  grant  this  aid  to  the 


devastated  and  war-torn  country  of 
Greece  and  to  the  burdened  and  dis¬ 
tressed  people  of  Turkey.  The  people  of 
Turkey  might  not  fight  communism 
merely  because  of  their  love  for  America, 
but  I  believe  that  they  will  fight  to  the 
last  man  for  the  integrity  and  freedom 
of  their  own  nation,  and  I  further  be¬ 
lieve  that  both  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks 
will  prove  worthy  of  the  confidence  we 
are  about  to  place  in  them  by  granting 
them  this  loan. 

If  our  foreign  policy  is  to  stop  com¬ 
munism,  we  had  better  stop  it  in  the 
Black  Sea,  at  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  or  at  the  Dardanelles,  or 
at  some  place  far  distant  from  our  own 
shores.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  vital 
spot  in  this  world.  These  helpless  people 
will  be  easy  prey  to  communism  without 
the  aid  and  assistance  which  we  are  here 
about  to  give  them. 

Our  brave  men  fought  for  freedom, 
and  to  the  institutions  of  freedom  we  are 
devoted.  If  we  fought  for  freedom,  are 
we  not  at  least  willing  to  try  to  keep  men 
free? 

Byron  once  wrote  a  poem  which  is  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  have  looked  so 
recently  upon  the  land  of  Greece: 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone 

I  dream’d  that  Greece  might  still  be  free. 

For  standing  on  the  Persians’  grave 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
Hi3,rks  ) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  12  words. 

(Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  momentous  debate,  so  far  reaching 
in  its  implications,  sincere  and  consci¬ 
entious  legislators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  to  be  found  arrayed  in  oppo¬ 
sition.  Here  is  no  place  for  bitterness, 
for  recriminations,  for  name  calling — 
least  of  all,  for  attertipt  at  political  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  great  responsibility  faces 
each  one  of  us.  We  must  each  meet  it 
squarely  and  unflinchingly. 

It  is  true  that  the^  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  who  have  held  17  meetings  on  this 
bill  and  listened  to  volumes  of  testimony, 
are  deserving  not  only  of  our  gratitude 
for  a  conscientious  job  well  done,  but 
also,  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  rather  unusual 
degree  of  our  confidence  in  the  conclu¬ 
sions  at  which  they  have  arrived.  With 
only  1  negative  vote  they  have  urged 
the  speedy  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Their  searching  investigation,  however, 
does  not  relieve  us  of  our  duty  to  study 
and  analyze  this  great  question. 

The  principal  objections  to  this  meas¬ 
ure,  at  least  those  which  have  troubled 
me  the  most,  are  these: 

First,  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  step  which 
will  lead  to  war.  If  I  felt  for  one  moment 
that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  my  af¬ 
firmative  vote,  I  could  never  support  this 
bill.  One  who  has  actually  seen  the  un¬ 
speakable  carnage  and  devastation  of 
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armed  conflict,  hates  war,  and  loves 
peace  with  an  unmatched  passion.  Al¬ 
though  great  uncertainty  beclouds  the 
future,  no  matter  what  our  action  here 
may  be,  it  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  our  extension  of  this  aid  to  these 
two  countries  in  our  effort  to  thwart  the 
disruption  of  their  internal  economy  and 
their  seizure  by  minority  groups  inspired 
by  outside  pressures,  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  step,  at  the  moment,  which  wg  can 
take  looking  toward  international  peace 
and  stability.  It  must  be  apparent  by 
now  that  plain  speaking,  backed  up  by 
forthright  action  is  the  .only  language 
which  some  of  the  nations*  with  whom  we 
deal  seem  to  understand.  A  policy  of 
appeasement,  a  querulous,  weak-kneed 
attitude,  will  never  work.  Strength  is 
what  they  understand  ^and  what  they 
respect.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
such  a  demonstration  of  our  firm  resolve 
to  assist  those  independent  countries 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  further  expan¬ 
sionist  aggression  is  the  mightiest  blow 
we  can  today  strike  for  peace. 

Second,  it  is  said  this  procedure  by¬ 
passes  the  United  Nations.  This  argu¬ 
ment  is  made,  not  alone  by  those  with 
ulterior  motives  for  whom  it  is  purely  an 
alibi,  but  by  many  sincere  critics  of  the 
program.  To  the  extent  that  these  op¬ 
ponents  say  that  steps  should  have  been 
taken  before,  or  simultaneosuly  with  the 
submission  of  this  matter  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  to  present  it  to  the  United  Nations, 
I  am  in  agreement.  That  step  was  taken 
after  we  were  asked  to  act.  How  much 
better  it  would  have  been  to  have  done  so 
before.  Of  course,  it  would  have  been  fu¬ 
tile  as  it  is  now  for  two  reasons:  One, 
because  the  United  Nations  has  not  yet 
the  funds  nor  is  it  yet  functioning  to 
meet  such  a  situation  as  is  here  present¬ 
ed,  and  two,  any  such  action  as  that 
here  contemplated  would  be  blocked  by 
the  veto  of  a  single  power. 

It  is  exceedingly  important,  however, 
that  we  do  nothing  to  undermine  and 
everything  to  strengthen  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Such  an  organization  is  our  only 
hope  for  a  permanent  and  enduring 
peace.  I  have  on  many  occasions  said, 
and  I  reiterate  it  now,  that  I  believe 
wholeheartedly  in  the  principles  of  this 
international  organization  and  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  fervent  desire  to  see  it 
work.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  action 
which  we  take  in  Greece  and  Turkey  will 
be  limited  to  that  which  would  have  the 
approval  of  the  United  Nations  if  that 
organization  were  presently  set  up  to 
function. 

In  this  bill  as  originally  drawn,  I  was 
greatly  worried  about  this  proposition. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  could  have 
supported  the  measure  as  originally  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  President.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  by  the  amendment 
which  is  now  a  part  of  this  bill,  whereby 
the  President  is  directed  to  cease  the 
program  of  aid  to  these  countries  at  any 
time  when  he  is  notified  by  the  United 
Nations  that  the  continuance  of  such 
assitance  is  deemed  unnecessary  or  un¬ 
desirable,  as  to  which  this  country  waives 
any  right  of  veto,  effectively  takes  care 
of  any  objection  that  the  United  Nations 
is  being  ignored  or  in  any  way  bypassed. 
True,  one  country  alone  cannot,  through 
sinister  motives,  prevent  the  continuance 
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of  this  aid,  but  if  a  majority  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  which  have  associated 
themselves  together  in  this  international 
organization,  determine  that  we  do  not 
need  to  or  should  not  go  further,  and 
they  so  notify  us,  we  must  stop.  Al¬ 
though  that  is  to  some  degree  a  sur¬ 
render  of  a  measure  of  sovereignty,  in 
this  world  now  so  compact  and  so  inter¬ 
dependent,  we  should  not  complain  of 
this  restriction  on  our  unfettered  action. 
This  amendment  completely  negatives 
any  claim  that  we  in  this  country  stand 
for  unilateral,  as  opposed  to  joint  and 
mutual  action. 

Third,  it  is  contended  that  we  cannot 
afford  this  expenditure.  My  answer  to 
that  is  we  cannot  afford  not  to  extend 
this  aid.  True,  we  must  maintain  a 
sound  domestic  economy.  We  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  reduction  in  the  expenses  of 
government.  I  have  supported  measures 
to  that  end.  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  our  national 
economy  and  stability  hangs  by  so  tenu¬ 
ous  a  thread  that  the  expenditure  here 
contemplated  will  bring  upon  us  the  dis¬ 
aster  which  some  have  pictured.  If  my 
original  thesis  is  correct,  that  this  is  an 
important  step  toward  peace,  as  I  de¬ 
voutly  pray  and  firmly  believe  it  is,  it  is 
certainly  peace  at  a  modest  price. 
Measured  alone  in  ddllars  and  cents,  it 
represents  an  expenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1  for  every  $850  spent  by  this 
country  winning  World  War  II.  That 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  can  do 
this  thing  850  times  without  ruining  our 
country,  any  more  than  we  co ’Id  go 
through  another  war  without  the  same 
result,  but  these  figures  should  serve  to 
give  us  a  perspective  toward  the  problem 
we  are  now  facing.  No  one  can  say  with 
certainty  that  this  plan  will  succeed,  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  far  from  accurate  to 
depict  this  program  as  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  vital  and  vigorous  economy  of  our 
Nation.  >■ 

Fourth,  it  is  said  that  we  should  not 
use  our  resources  to  bolster  up  or 
strengthen  reactionary  undemocratic 
foreign  governments.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  regimes  now  in  control  of  either 
Greece  or  Turkey.  -They  are  far  from 
perfect.  They,  by  no  means,  represent 
the  choice  of  leaders  or  governmental 
systems  whom  freedom-loving  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  voluntarily  select.  Our 
representatives  should  insist,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  a  right  to  do,  without 
being  charged  with  improper  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
nation,  upon  a  clear  demonstration  that 
the  governments  of  those  countries  are 
the  choice  of  a  clear  majority  of  the 
people.  But  the  reason  I  am  for  this  bill 
is  not  because  it  helps  Greece  and 
Turkey,  but  because  it  helps  the  United 
States.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  only 
vehicle  through  which  this  aid,  extended 
in  our  own  enlightened  self-interest, 
can  be  accomplished,  is  not  more  to  our 
liking,  but  we  must  operate  with  the 
tools  which  we  have,  fortified  by  the 
very  substantial  provisions  for  our  pro¬ 
tection  incorporated  in  section  3  of  this 
bill,  requiring  free  access  to  United 
States  observers  to  assure  the  effective 
utilization  of  our  assistance,  permission 
to  representatives  of  the  press  and  radio 
to  report  fully,  prohibition  against 


transfer  without  consent  of  any  article 
or  disclosure  of  any  information  to  one 
not  an  agent  of  the  government  con¬ 
cerned,  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
any  such  financial  aid  to  make  payment 
on  any  loan  made  by  any  other  foreign 
power,  and  an  injunction  upon  each 
government  concerned  that  it  must  give 
full  and  continuous  publicity  as  to  the 
scope  and  progress  of  our  economic  as¬ 
sistance.  These  are  all  assurances 
which  the  governments  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  must  give,  and  in  default  or 
breach  of  which  our  aid  shall  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

Finally,  it  is  contended  that  this  meas¬ 
ure  represents  a  committal  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  to  a  policy  of  imperialistic  expansion 
which  is  contrary  to  and  violative  of 
American  tradition.  Only  a  tiny  minor¬ 
ity  in  this  country  voices  this  objection, 
to  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
whom  I  am  willing  to  concede  sincerity 
of  motive.  This  is  the  argument  of  those 
who  see  so  much  to  condemn  in  the 
United  States  and  so  much  to  commend 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  no  terri¬ 
torial  ambitions.  No  thinking  American 
seeks  to  establish  an  empire  beyond  the 
seas.  Never  in  all  history  has  any  na¬ 
tion  interested  herself  in  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  and  stability  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  foreign  areas  with  loftier  mo¬ 
tives  or  more  unselfish  purposes.  Our 
only  self-serving  objective  is  the  creation 
in  this  world,  whose  oneness  daily  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  apparent  with  dra¬ 
matic  clarity,  of  a  universal  condition  of 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  security  wherein 
all  peoples  may  live  together  in  mutual 
friendliness,  forbearance,  and  tolerance. 
To  ascribe  to  the  proponents  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  an  aim  at  world  domination  by  an 
imperialistic  United  States  is  a  figment 
of  wild  imagination  and  a  creature  of 
subversive  rationalization. 

I  have  discussed  and  attempted  to 
point  out  the  weaknesses  in  the  principal 
objections  to  this  bill  because  they  are 
admittedly  troublesome  and  because  any 
one  of  them,  if  firmly  entrenched  in  a 
Member’s  mind,  is  sufficient  cause  to 
justify  him  in  a  negative  vote.  Again  I 
say  this  is  not  an  easy  decision,  but  from 
those  who  oppose  the  program  I  ask  a 
constructive  alternative.  ^Somewhere, 
some  time,  we  must  check  the  forces  of 
expanding  aggression,  the  existence  of 
which  no  thinking  person  can  deny.  We 
can  do  it  now  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  or 
we  can  do  it  later,  at  some  other  place; 
indeed,  we  can  wait  until  those  forces 
threaten  our  own  shores.  I,  for  one,  pre¬ 
fer  to  take  a  position  now.  Not  one  of 
militancy,  but  of  firmness  and  determi¬ 
nation.  In  that  course  lies  our  greatest 
hope  for  peace. 

By  this  bill  we  will  buy  time,  time  to 
put  our  own  house  in  order  and  root  out 
or  at  least  subject  to  the  pitiless  glare  of 
publicity  those  elements  in  our  domestic 
economy  and  our  own  Government  who 
would  disrupt  and  destroy  our  way  of 
life  to  substitute  another,  time  to  build 
a  United  Nations  organization  which  can 
effectively  function  in  like  crises,  time  to 
establish  and  fortify  with  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy,  time,  I  pray  to  God,  for 
nations  to  become  more  acutely  aware 


of  the  utter  futility  of  armed  struggle 
and  the  necessity,  if  we  are  to  survive, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  practical, 
workable,  enforceable  program  of  inter¬ 
national  disarmament. 

My  conviction  that  this  measure  should 
pass  will  lead  me  not  only  to  vote  for  it 
but  to  vote  against  crippling  amendments 
which  would  undermine  the  program. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  I  shall  support 
none  of  the  amendments  which  may  be 
offered.  One  which  I  intend  to  offer  or 
to  support,  if  offered  by  some  other  Mem¬ 
ber,  and  which  I  have  been  hopeful  might 
have  the  support  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  who  have 
so  diligently  and  faithfully  studied  this 
problem,  would  limit  the  number  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  personnel  in  either  Greece 
or  Turkey  to  100.  The  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  testified 
that  it  was  contemplated  to  send  not 
more  than  70  to  Greece  and  probably  a 
lesser  number  to  Turkey.  The  limitation 
I  propose  gives  an  adequate  leeway.  The 
adoption  of  such  an  amendment  would 
serve  to  show  to  the  world,  if  our  pro¬ 
testations  have  not  carried  conviction, 
that  there  is  no  intention,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  send  combat  forces  into 
these  countries.  We  all  concede,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  such  a  policy  would  be  fraught 
with  perilous  possibilities.  We  must  per¬ 
mit  no  loophole  whereby  the  military 
minded  n  !ght,  under  any  circumstances, 
take  a  si  p  to  involve  this  Nation  so 
deeply  that  it  could  not,  with  honor,  ex¬ 
tricate  itself  short  of  war.  We,  as  a  Con¬ 
gress,  must  not,  by  indirection,  delegate 
our  responsibility  in  that  regard. 

Finally,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  we 
are  faced  today  not  with  a  theoretical 
problem  but  with  a  fact.  Our  President 
has  announced  to  the  world,  whether  we 
agree  with  him  or  not,  that  he  is  asking 
the  Congress  to  meet,  at  this  time  and 
in  a  specific  place,  a  direct  and  definite 
threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world.  He  has  stated  that  on  the  12th 
day  of  March  our  policy  of  appeasement 
is  at  an  end.  For  this  Congress  to  re¬ 
pudiate  him  and  the  statement  which 
has  echoed  around  the  globe  would  be 
a  declaration  that  we  are  a  divided  na¬ 
tion  would  be  an  open  invitation  to  fur¬ 
ther  aggressive  tactics  and  would  be,  in 
my  judgment,  a  devastating  blow,  not 
to  the  President,  not  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  but  to  the  position  of  world  lead¬ 
ership  whose  mantle  is  now  ours,  and  to 
the  future  peace,  security,  and  well-being 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
proudly  claims  this  great  Nation  as  his 
own. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

ATTENTION  TO  REALITIES 

Members  of  the  House  who  are  still  argu¬ 
ing  that  the  protection  of  Greek  and  Turk¬ 
ish  independence  should  be  left  to  the 
United  Nations  might  well  ponder  events 
since  the  proclamation  of  the  Truman  doc¬ 
trine.  Secretary  Marshall  has  asked  them 
to  bear  in  mind  the  failure  of  the  Moscow 
Conference.  This  failure  demonstrated  that 
the  Russians  are  betting  that  the  drift  they 
are  inducing  will  wind  up  in  a  catastrophe 
which  will  expand  the  area  of  communism. 
Encouragement  of  drift  is  to  be  seen  hi 
other  matters  which  await  Russia’s  partici¬ 
pation.  For  instance,  look  at  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  UN’s  European  Commission. 
This  was  set  up  belatedly  to  study  European 
reconstruction,  and  got  under  way  only  after 
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Russia’s  satellites,  alarmed  over  the  end  of 
UNRRA,  pushed  Russia  into  it.  It  is  meet¬ 
ing  currently  in  Geneva.  A  wrangle  is  go¬ 
ing  on  there  on  the  perpetuation  of  the 
bodies  which  are  the  only  means  available 
for  holding  Europe  together  as  an  economic 
entity.  The  immediate  subject  of  argument 
is  the  transport  organization.  According  to 
the  New  York  Times’  correspondfent,  Russia 
is  seeking  to  kill  it.  The  inference  cannot 
be  resisted  that  Russia  is  seeking  to  use  the 
European  Commission,  not  to  put  Europe  to 
work,  but  to  prevent  other  people  from 
doing  so. 

As  we  have  said  several  times  already,  the 
United  Nations  has  neither  the  finance  nor 
the  police  to  do  what  is  required  in  the 
Near  East.  The  recent  report  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  staff  committee  of  the  United  Nations 
makes  for  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  UN 
as  at  present  organized  will  ever  be  in  such 
a  position.  It  is  this  committee  that  was 
intended  to  put  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
world  organization.  But  a  wide  area  of  dis¬ 
agreement  between  Russia  and  the  west  is 
reported  by  the  military  staff  committee. 
The  Russians  are  revealed  as  not  ready  to 
contribute  a  contingent  or  a  base  to  the 
United  Nations  on  a  permanent  basis  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  a  unit  which 
could  be  trained  as  a  United  Nations  unit 
for  police  work.  They  object  even  to  inter¬ 
change  of  military  information.  Distrust  of 
world  organization  could  not  be  better  dem¬ 
onstrated  than  in  this  military  staff  report. 
The  United  Nations  is  thus  being  hogtied 
from  acting  as  anything  more  than  a  horta¬ 
tory  body.  In  these  circumstances,  if  we 
were  to  leave  it  to  the  United  Nations  to 
attend  to  the  Greek  and  Turkish  requests 
for  aid,  we  should,  in  fact,  be  making  the 
idlest  of  idle  gestures.  It  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  living  for  this  Nation  to  trust  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  not  able'  to  develop  any 
teeth  or  any  authority  to  look  after  our 
national  security,  for  that  is  what  is  inyolved 
in  the  Greco-Turkish  bill. 

Nor  can  we  even  rely  upon  the  United 
Nations  to  do  the  elementary  job  of  finding 
out  the  facts.  The  Balkan  committee  of  the 
United  Nations  has  had  a  trying  time  in 
investigating  the  border  situation  in  Greece. 
It  is  now  in  Geneva  engaged  in  writing  its 
report.  In  early  April  the  Post  wrote  of  the 
need  to  keep  the  border  under  observation, 
and  on  April  18  the  Security  Council  au¬ 
thorized  the  Balkan  committee  to  return  a 
subcommittee  for  that  purpose.  Now  comes 
the  news  that  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Al¬ 
bania  will  not  work  with  this  subcommittee. 
Albania  refuses  even  to  recognize  it.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  this  progressive  sabotage  of 
the  United  Nations,  some  Americans  are 
still  taken  in  by  Muscovite  charges  that, 
in  responding  to  Greek  and  Turkish  requests 
for  economic  and  military  aid  (the  pattern 
of  which,  incidentally,  has  been  set  in  Rus¬ 
sia’s  own  pacts  with  her  satellites),  we 
should,  in  some  mysterious  way,  be  bypass¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations.  We  hope  the  House 
in  the  vote  on  Greco-Turkish  aid  will  have 
the  wisdom  that  comes  from  attention  to 
realities,  and  think  of  it  as  self-aid. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  UN 

A  serious  challenge  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  has  come  from  three  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  Balkan  satellites — Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Albania.  These  countries  have  served 
notic  on  the  Balkans  Investigating  Commis¬ 
sion,  created  by  the  Security  Council  to  in¬ 
vestigate  violations  of  the  Greek  border,  that 
they  will  refuse  to  work  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  subsidiary  group  authorized  by  the 
Security  Council  to  continue  surveillance  of 
the  border  until  the  Council  can  act,  and  will 
in  particular  bar  this  group  from  their  terri¬ 
tories,  where  the  border  violations  originate. 
Albania,  which  has  been  playing  hide-and- 


seek  with  the  United  Nations,  says  that  it 
refuses  even  to  recognize  the  subsidiary 
group. 

The  issue  arose  as  a  result  of  the  Security 
Council’s  adoption  on  April  18  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  proposal  to  the  effect  that,  pending  a 
new  decision  by  the  Council,  the  Investi¬ 
gating  Commission,  now  drafting  its  report 
in  Geneva,  ‘‘shall  maintain  in  the  area  con¬ 
cerned  a  subsidiary  group  composed  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  to  continue  to  fulfill  such  func¬ 
tions  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  terms  of  reference.”  The 
Commission’s  terms  of  reference,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Security  Council’s  resolution  of  De¬ 
cember  19,  1946,  explicitly  authorized  it  to 
conduct  its  investigation  in  such  territory  in 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia  as 
the  Commission  considered  necessary,  and  to 
call  upon  the  governments,  officials,  and  na¬ 
tionals  of  those  countries  for  relevant  infor¬ 
mation.  Despite  this,  Yugoslavia  now  takes 
the  lead  in  barring  all  further  surveillance 
beyond  the  Greek  frontier. 

Under  article  25  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  all  members  agree  to  accept  and  car¬ 
ry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  Investigating  Commission  has  promptly 
referred  the  Balkan  challenge  to  the  Council, 
and  the  Council’s  decision  will  go  far  toward 
determining  its  authority. 

In  this  incident  we  have  another  answer  to 
those  who  charge  that  in  trying  to  aid  Greece 
the  United  States  is  bypassing  the  United 
Nations.  The  bypassing  is  being  done  else¬ 
where.  And  the  clear  evidence  of  that  fact 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  Congress¬ 
man  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  how  to  vote 
on  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill  now  before 
the  House. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  27,  1947] 

OVERSELLING  THE  UN 

The  language  of  Trygve  Lie’s  appeal  for 
the  submission  of  all  international  problems 
to  the  United  Nations  ‘‘even  when  the  most 
vital  national  interests  are  at  stake”  was 
somewhat  ambiguous.  But  if  he  intended 
what  his  statement  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean — namely,  that  the  problem  of  aiding 
Greece  and  Turkey  should  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  UN — then  he  has  done  a  dis¬ 
service  to  President  Truman’s  effort  in  be¬ 
half  of  those  countries  and,  perhaps  more 
Importantly,  to  the  United  Nations  itself. 

Mr.  Lie,  Secretary  General  of  the  UN,  did 
not  mention  Greece  or  Turkey  by  name. 
He  did  say,  however,  that  “the  bedrock  on 
which  the  United  Nations  can  build  solidly 
and  securely  for  the  future”  is  a  readiness 
of  members  to  resort  to  the  UN  and  to’  live 
up  to  its  “solemn  principles  and  purposes.” 

From  this  language,  two  inferences  can 
be  drawn.  One  is  that  he  was  rebuking 
President  Truman  for  moving  directly  to 
aid  the  governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
without  recourse  to  the  UN.  And  the  other 
is  "Chat  the  UN  would  have  been  competent 
to  deal  with  the  problem  if  it  had  been  drop¬ 
ped  in  its  lap. 

So  far  as  the  first  point  is  concerned, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  except 
that  its  effect,  if  it  has  any  effect,  will  be  to 
hamper  the  effort  which  this  Government 
is  making  to  check  the  spread  of  Communist- 
dominated  regimes  into  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  If  Mr.  Lie  believes  that  any  useful 
purpose  can  be  served  by  this,  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  he  has  the  right  to  express 
himself.  But  the  implication  that  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  case  to  the  UN  would  have  en¬ 
abled  that  institution  to  “build  solidly  and 
securely  for  the  future”  is  another  matter. 

The  trouble  with  this  is  that  the  UN  is 
not  even  remotely  competent  at  this  time  to 
deal  with  an  issue  like  that  involved  in  the 
Greco-Turkish  question.  It  has  no  funds 
for  loans  to  either  Government.  It  has  no 
facilities  for  extending  any  kind  of  military 
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assistance  to  those  Governments.  And,  most 
important  of  all,  the  Russian  representative 
on  the  Security  Council,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  veto,  could  prevent  the  extension  of  any 
aid,  even  if  the  UN  were  capable  of  assisting. 

For  Mr.  Lie  to  ignore  these  plain  facts,  and 
to  talk  at  the  same  time  about  building  sol¬ 
idly  and  securely  for  the  future,  is  merely 
to  play  with  words,  for  the  strong  probability 
is  that  submission  of  the  question  to  the 
UN,  far  from  strengthening  that  agency, 
would  tend  to  wreck  it. 

One  of  the  troubles  with  the  UN  today  is 
that  it  has  been  “oversold.”  Through  the 
medium  of  loose  statements  many  people 
have  acquired  a  grossly  exaggerated  notion 
of  the  contribution  to  peace  and  security 
which  the  organization  is  capable  of  making 
at  this  time.  The  danger  of  this  is  that 
when  the  truth  becomes  generally  known 
there  will  be  cynical  reaction  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  will  seriously  undermine  American 
support  for  the  UN.  This  is  something  that 
Mr.  Lie  and  others,  who  seem  disposed  to 
overplay  their  hands,  would  do  well  to  keep 
in  mind. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  did  not  spend  Easter  Sun¬ 
day  as  did  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  hobnobbing  with 
Greek  Royalists.  I  believe  his  sincerity 
but  I  do  know,  however,  that  there  have 
been  various  official  reports  concerning 
the  very  corrupt  and  undemocratic  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Greece,  and  I  do  happen  to 
know  that  Fredericka,  the  present  Queen 
of  Greece,  consort  of  Paul,  was  a  Nazi, 
a  direct  descendant  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 
She  is  not  going  to  change  overnight, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  take  my  impres¬ 
sions  about  the  Greek  Government  from 
royalty  and  others  having  royalty  opin¬ 
ions  in  the  city  of  Athens.  He  talked  to 
officials  and-  even  the  press  but  all  of 
them  probably  held  to  their  prejudices 
and  bias  in  favor  of  the  royal  couple. 
I  would  rather  go  into  the  very  heart  of 
Greece  and  talk  to  the  peasants  and  get 
their  reactions  as  to  the  bribery  and  the 
corruption  and  the  coercion  that  exists 
in  the  Greek  Government. 

But,  aside  from  that,  my  inclination 
has  been  to  vote  for  this  bill,  but  I  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  wishes  of  my 
constituents.  I  received  many  conflict¬ 
ing  reports  in  the  form  of  telegrams,  let¬ 
ters  and  verbal  communications,  and  I 
determined  to  take  a  poll.  I  secured 
from  the  Board  of  Elections  of  New  York 
City  an  exact  list  of  all  the  voters  of  my 
district,  and  I  sent  to  every  election  pre¬ 
cinct  or  district  150  ballots.  In  all,  I 
sent  out  24,000  ballots  to  my  district  on 
which  was  printed  the  following: 

I  favor  financial  and  military  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  I  do  not  favor  financial  and 
military  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  constituent  was  asked  to  check 
one  of  the  two  questions,  affix  his  signa¬ 
ture,  and  address,  and  mail  back  the 
ballot  to  me.  Not  more  than  one  ques¬ 
tionnaire  or  ballot  was  sent  to  each 
family. 

I  have  received  in  my  office  thus  far 
almost  5,000  returns;  over  20  percent, 
I  have  -spoken  to  direct-mail  advertisers, 
and  they  tell  me  that  is  a  very  excellent 
return.  The  result  of  the  poll  showed 
that  my  constituents  oppose  decidedly 
military  and  financial  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  For  every  return  indicating 
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approval  of  such  aid  there  are  three 
cards  indicating  disapproval;  in  other 
words,  my  district  is  opposed  to  this  loan 
in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  instances  the  vote  is  in  favor  of 
financial,  but  not  military  aid.  Others 
favored  such  aid  provided  it  was  chan¬ 
nelled  through  and  controlled  by  the 
United  Nations.  Hundreds  wished  to 
eliminate  Turkey  from  the  terms  of  the 
bill.  Hundreds  of  others  opposed  the  aid 
because  of  the  autocratic  governments  of 
Turkey  and  Greece. 

The  following  conclusions  are  inescap¬ 
able: 

The  preponderant  majority  of  my  con¬ 
stituents  do  not  favor  financial  and 
military  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

They  would  favor  it  if  only  financial 
aid  were  advanced,  if  it  were  channelled 
through  and  controlled  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  if  Greece  and  Turkey  were 
truly  democratic  countries. 

The  poll  was  taken  without  any  ad¬ 
vance  publicity.  Pressure  groups  could 
not  have  exercised  any  undue  influence 
because  the  greatest  number  of  returns 
came  in  the  first  few  days  after  mailing. 
The  vote  was  consistently  3  to  1  against 
the  loan  throughout  the  daily  count. 
That  ratio  did  not  vary. 

I  was  put  to  considerable  expense  to 
conduct  this  poll.  I  deemed  it  worth 
while,  however.  My  district  is  just  as  in¬ 
telligent  as  the  district  of  any  other 
Member.  My  people  are  just  as  alert  and 
awake.  I  desire  to  represent  my  people. 
That  is  my  duty.  Despite  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  view  against  the  bill,  I  tried 
to  argue  with  many  of  my  constituents, 

I  tried  to  change  their  view  but  could 
not.  They  are  my  last  court  of  resort. 
Their  view  must  prevail  against  my  in¬ 
clination  to  support  the  administration 
especially  when  opposition  is  on  a  3-to-l 
basis. 

If  the  imbalance  had  been  say  1  to  IV2, 
-  or  even  1  to  2,  I  would  have  allowed  my 
tendency  to  vote  for  this  bill  to  bear  the 
weight  in  favor  of  the  aid,  but  I  cannot 
buck  up  against  a  tide  of  3  to  1  against 
that  aid.  Therefore,  unless  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]  are  carried,  I 
must  perforce  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mrs.  Douglas]  is  disposed  of,  I 
expect  to  offer  a  series  of  amendments, 
the  first  amendment  on  removing  the 
military  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  revolted  by  the 
sham  and  hypocrisy  of  the  so-called 
Greek-Turkish  aid  program.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  feel  a  warm  and  generous 
sympathy  for  the  courageous  Greeks 
who  drove  the  Nazi  invaders  from  their 
soil  and  who  have  suffered  so  much  both 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  oppressors  and 
domestic  tyrants.  But  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  using  those  sympathies  to  drum 
up  support  for  a  program  which  will  not 
help  the  brave  Greeks  so  much  as  it  will 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  their  oppressors. 
If  the  Greeks  are  starving — and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  are — why  is  the  major 


portion  of  the  appropriation  destined  for 
military  purposes  rather  than  relief?  If 
our  goal  is  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  Greece,  surely  this  requires  a  long¬ 
term  and  well-thought-out  program,  a 
program  in  which  other  nations  as  well 
as  ourselves  should  participate.  Instead, 
we  propose  to  put  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  the  Naziphile  Greek  Government,  to 
shoot  down  those  very  Greeks  who  were  * 
most  militant  in  resisting  the  Axis  forces, 
who  endured  incredible  hardship  while 
their  Kang  luxuriated  in  Claridge’s  Hotel 
in  London.  I  have  misgivings  even 
about  the  smaller  sum  which  is  destined 
for  relief.  In  the  past  relief  for  Greece 
has  been  gobbled  up  by  the  rich  men 
of  Athens,  protected  by  an  archaic  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation  and  foreign-exchange 
laws  which  permit  them  to  send  all  their 
wealth  out  of  the  country  for  safekeep¬ 
ing.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  these  rich 
idlers  that  American  taxpayers  are  being 
mulcted. 

And  what  of  this  noble  impartiality 
which  with  the  same  hand  lavishes  gifts 
upon  Greece  and  upon  Greece’s  tradi¬ 
tional  enemies  the  Turks,  persecutors  of 
Greek  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  for 
thousands  of  years?  If  the  Turks  are 
suffering  anything,  it  is  indigestion  over 
the  swollen  profits  they  amassed  during 
the  war  by  gouging  the  Allies  for  every 
ton  of  wheat  and  every  pound  of  chrome. 

I  tell  you  it  is  absurd  and  odious  for  us 
to  pretend  that  we  are  helping  to  estab¬ 
lish  democracy  and  prosperity  in  Europe 
when  we  ally  ourselves  with  the  craven 
and  corrupt  Greek  monarchy,  and  give 
generous  gifts  to  Turkish  war  profiteers. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Greek  people  are  in  great  need.  But  they 
are  not  going  to  be  helped  by  sending 
them  guns  and  tanks.  There  have  been 
too  many  guns  and  tanks  in  Greece  al¬ 
ready.  The  corrupt  Greek  monarchy  has 
been  maintained  in  power  by  guns  and 
tanks — by  British  guns  and  tanks  and 
by  American  lend-lease  guns  and  tanks 
in  the  hands  of  the  British.  When  the 
British  took  over  in  Athens  they  were 
ruthless  in  their  determination  that  any 
opposition  to  the  monarchy — a  monar¬ 
chy  that  served  the  interests  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish — should  be  suppressed.  Greeks  were 
forbidden  to  hold  public  meetings. 
Newspapers  could  not  be  published  with¬ 
out  British  permission  and  British  cen¬ 
sorship  of  their  contents.  A  curfew  was 
proclaimed  between  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. — 
no  Greeks  were  allowed  on  the  streets  of 
Athens  between  those  hours. 

An  American  in  Athens  in  late  1944 
has  reported  an  example  of  just  how  this 
curfew  was  enforced.  A  little  Greek 
vendor  of  odds  and  ends — some  ciga¬ 
rettes,  bits  of  wire,  shoe  laces,  and  other 
trifles  which  were  very  precious  and  rare 
in  Nazi-pillaged  Athens — had  an  orange 
crate  on  the  corner  opposite  the  hotel 
in  which  the  UNRRA  mission  was  bil¬ 
leted.  A  customer  stopped  about  5  min¬ 
utes  to  7  p.  m.  The  American  watched 
the  transaction  from  the  window  of  the 
Acropole  Palace  Hotel  to  see  the  bushels 
of  drachma  notes  change  hands.  One 
hundred  billion  drachmas  equaled  about 
IV2  cents  in  American  money.  There 
were  few  one  hundred  billion  notes  and 


payments  were  made  in  millions,  one 
billion,  five  billion  and  such  notes.  The 
counting  of  fistfuls  of  paper  took  time. 
The  customer  left  with  his  cigarettes 
about  7.  At  7:03  the  little  Greek  trades¬ 
man  was  busy  packing  his  stock  into  his 
orange  crate  when  a  British  patrol  car 
came  by.  There  was  no  questioning. 
There  was  no  arrest.  The  patrol  turned 
its  machine  gun  on  this  “law-violator” 
and  riddled  his  body  with  bullets.  In  the 
spot  where  he  had  tried  to  make  his 
meager  living  was  a  pool  of  blood  and  bits 
of  flesh  scattered  over  the  pavement. 
This  was  British  enforcement  of  “law  and 
order”  in  the  early  stages.  The  repres¬ 
sion  by  the  British  grew  more  widespread 
as  time  went  on. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  have 
already  been  too  many  American  guns 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  in'  the 
hands  of  the  Greek  monarchy  imposed 
by  the  British.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  United  States  should  have  no 
part  in  bolstering  up  a  corrupt  monarchy 
which  could  not  last  5  minutes  in  Greece 
without  outside  help.  I  say  that  if  we 
are  going  to  ship  relief  to  Greece  let  us 
ship  relief  and  not  guns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  further 
that  if  we  do  send  relief  to  Greece  we 
should  see  that  it  gets  to  the  Greek  peo¬ 
ple,  and  not  to  the  royalist  clique.  What 
happened  to  the  foodstuffs  which  the 
United  States  sent  to  Greece?  What 
happened  was  that  they  were  sold  for 
fancy  prices  to  the  few  wealthy  Greeks 
around  the  King  and  his  circle,  and  the 
people  of  Greece  continued  to  die  in  the 
streets. 

American  members  of  the  UNRRA 
mission  have  reported  that  the  only 
place  that  they  saw  lend-lease  food  from 
the  United  States  was  at  royalist  cock¬ 
tail  parties.  Chicago  sausages,  Califor¬ 
nia  sardines,  American  cheese  were  lav¬ 
ishly  served  at  cocktail  parties  while  the 
people  of  Greece  wasted  away  from 
starvation. 

The  Greek  monarchy  helped  to  finance 
itself  by  the  sale  of  American  food  at 
exorbitant  prices.  The  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  believe  in  taxes.  To  this 
day  it  raises  a  large  part  of  its  revenue 
through  the  sale  of  relief  supplies — sup¬ 
plies  for  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  taxed  themselves  to  give  to 
the  poor  of  Greece. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should 
not  send  guns  to  Greece.  I  say  that  if 
we  send  food  we  should  see  that  it  gets 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  who  need 
it  and  not  into  the  hands  of  a  corrupt 
monarchy. 

I  have  heard  many  Members  who  are 
in  favor  of  this  speak  of  Greek  freedom 
and  Greek  democracy.  There  is  no  de¬ 
mocracy  in  Greece.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  spoke  of  visiting 
the  ruling  princes  of  Turkey  and  Greece. 
He  saw  the  wrong  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  made 
the  statement  that  the  delegation  went 
to  Athens  and  conferred  with  the  wrong 
people.  Can  he  think  of  anyone  better 
to  confer  with  than  our  own  diplomatic 
corps  who  were  there  at  the  time  and 
with  the  press,  including  representatives 
of  the  American  press,  and  with  the 
officers  of  the  Greek  Government  and 
citizens  of  Greece?  We  were  only  there 
a  short  time.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
speak  as  an  authority  on  Greek  affairs. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Will  my  friend  tell  me 
how  long  he  was  in  Greece? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  were  there  2  days 
and  nights.  We  conferred  with  these 
people  and  did  not  waste  a  minute  in 
our  effort  to  obtain  information. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Did  the  gentleman 
confer  with  any  of  the  poor  people  of 
Greece  who  are  starring? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  we  certainly  did. 
We  spoke  to  representatives  of  the  poor 
people.  The  gentleman  seems  to  be  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  fact  that  we  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Greece.  I  regret  that  the  gentleman  was 
not  along  with  us  because  I  think  he 
would  have  accepted  the  same  invitation. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Frankly,  I  am  glad  I 
was  not  because  I  am  not  given  to  dining 
and  winning  with  royalty.  I  am  just  an 
ordinary  citizen  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Does  not  this 
projected  program  in  effect  set  the 
United  States  up  as  the  dictator  of 
Greece? 

Mr.  BENDER.  The  gentleman  states 
a  fact. 

You  know  when  we  go  into  this  busi¬ 
ness  we  are  like  the  fellow  who  was  going 
into  the  rabbit  business  on  a  very  small 
scale.  But  the  rabbits  would  not  coop¬ 
erate  and  pretty  soon  he  was  in  a  big 
business.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  spoke 
of  $400,000,000.  This  is  just  the  begin¬ 
ning.  When  Britain  pulls  out  of  India 
next  year,  we  will  have  400,000,000  Indi¬ 
ans  on  our  hands.  God  only  knows  what 
that  policy  will  result  in.  When  the 
French  come  in  next  year  with  their 
hands  out,  and  the  British  come  in  again 
before  this  year  is  up  for  more  money, 
then  we  are  in  the  same  position  as  the 
fellow  who  wanted  to  go  into  the  rabbit 
business  on  a  very  small  scale.  You  can¬ 
not  operate  on  a  small  scale  and  our 
economy  cannot  stand  the  impact  of  the 
cost  of  this. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUFETT.  The  proponents  of  this 
program  are  not  honest  enough  and  do 
not  dare  to  come  here  and  tell  us  the 
whole  story  for  they  know  it  would  be 
defeated.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BENDER.  They  know  that,  and 
they  would  not  come  here  and  ask  us 
at  one  time  to  provide  all  the  money  that 
Is  required. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  very  illuminating  debate  on  this 
first  amendment.  I  am  wondering  if  we 
cannot  make  an  arrangement  to  come  to 
an  end  on  this  one  amendment.  I  want 
to  give  everybody  a  chance  to  speak  but 
there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  on 
other  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  submit  a  request  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
think  the  debate  on  the  amendment  is 
over,  so  long  as  the  Members  know  there 
is  no  stopping  of  debate  on  the  section. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Chair  might  put  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  pending  amendment  is 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  California  [Mrs.  Douglas], 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  May  the 
amendment  be  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  report  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
again  reported  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mrs.  Douglas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Red  Cross  bill  is  on  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  desk  for  signature. 

I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider¬ 
ation  the  bill  H.  R.  2616,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title; 

S.  591.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  1905,  to  incorporate  the  American 
National  Red  Cross. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2616. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2616,  with 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENDER  and  Mrs.  DOUGLAS 
rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
rise? 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Douglas:  On 
page  2,  line  24,  insert  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  clause: 


“Provided,  hoivever,  That  none  of  the  aid 
herein  authorized  for  Turkey  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  until  the  President  shall  have  advised 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States  has  re¬ 
quested  the  appropriate  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  to  inquire  Into  conditions  in  Turkey 
and  to  take  such  action,  if  any,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  national  integrity 
of  Turkey,  and  that  the  United  Nations 
has  failed  within  1  year  after  the  enactment 
hereof  to  take  action  which  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  judgment  is  adequate  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
proposed  in  this  bill  to  provide  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  It  seems 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  these  two  countries  are  not 
the  same.  Greece  is  in  the  midst  of  civil 
conflict,  Turkey  is  not. 

Facts  have  been  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  show  that  Greece  is  in  extreme 
need  of  aid.  The  facts  show  that  Tur¬ 
key  is  not  in  imminent  economic  peril 
or  in  dire  need  of  outside  assistance. 
Turkey  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had 
somewhere  around  $45,000,000  in  gold. 
Her  total  gold  and  foreign  exchange  re¬ 
sources  today  stand  at  $245,000,000.  Of 
this  $227,000,000  is  in  gold. 

When  we  talk  about  aid  to  Turkey  we 
are  talking  about  military  aid.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  economic  aid  is  need¬ 
ed  in  Turkey  or  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  expects  to  extend 
economic  aid  to  her.  We  are  falling  into 
the  ancient  error,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
preparing  for  war  without  attending  the 
issues  which  create  war. 

The  amendment  which  I  now  offer  is 
motivated  by  my  unshakable  conviction 
that  military  assistance  to  Turkey  is  a 
problem  for  the  consideration  of  the 
United  Nations  and  not  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  any  single  country  or  group 
of  countries  however  unselfish  and  be¬ 
nevolent  their  intentions. 

The  Vandenberg  amendment  reflects 
our  grave  uneasiness  and  doubt  in  em¬ 
barking  upon  a  foreign  policy  of  military 
assistance  to  Turkey  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  evidence  made  available  to  the 
American  people  or  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  justifying  the  widely  publicized 
conclusion  that  Turkey  is  imperiled  by 
outside  pressures. 

What  are  the  facts  to  buttress  our  posi¬ 
tion  committing  the  Nation  to  so  grave 
a  step?  I  do  not  say  there  are  no  facts; 
I  say  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  those 
facts.  I  say,  too,  that  the  United  Nations 
alone  is  in  a  position  to  make  an  impar¬ 
tial  examination  into  all  the  truth  of 
Turkey’s  claims  and  to  make  the  facts 
available. 

What  I  propose  in  my  amendment  is 
wholly  consistent  with  the  purposes  un¬ 
derlying  Senator  Vandenberg’s  amend¬ 
ment.  It  goes  further,  however,  in  that 
instead  of  saying  that  the  United  States 
will  do  so-and-so  unless  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  at  some  later  date  says  “No,”  my 
amendment  say  that  the  United  States 
will  not  do  so  unless  the  United  Nations 
fails  to  take  action  within  a  specified  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  steaming  ahead  on  our  own  sub¬ 
ject  to  countermanding  orders  from  the 
United  Nations  and  giving  the  United 
Nations  in  the  first  instance  precisely  the 
kind  of  responsibility  it  was  set  up  to 
discharge. 
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I  urge  taking  the  question  of  Turkey  to 
the  United  Nations.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  the  reason  we  propose  giving  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Turkey  is  to  help  Turkey 
maintain  her  army  so  that  she  can  resist 
outside  pressures.  I  say  we  should  bring 
the  matter  of  outside  pressures  on  Tur¬ 
key  before  the  Security  Council  which 
was  set  up  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Russia  has  no  right  to  bring  the  kind 
of  pressure  against  Turkey  which  re¬ 
quires  Turkey  to  maintain  an  army  she 
cannot  afford.  If  she  is  doing  so  she 
should  be  called  to  account.  And  she 
should  be  called  to  account  for  her  ac¬ 
tions  before  the  nations  of  the  world. 

I  am  not  against  aid  to  Turkey,  if  the 
reasons  for  aid  are  clearly  spelled  out 
before  the  world’s  tribunal,  the  United 
Nations. 

What  we  are  doing  if  we  give  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Turkey,  is  to  say  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  “Here  is  10  cents  on  the  dollar,  we 
will  put  down  the  other  90  cents  if  it  is 
needed.”  We  say  further,  “We  are  back¬ 
ing  the  national  integrity  of  Turkey  and 
that  Russia  had  better  not  bring  undue 
pressure  upon  her  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Dardanelles  question,”  because  it  is 
the  Dardanelles  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  bill  in  its  relation  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  express  our  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Dardanelles  just  as  well  in 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  as  we  can  by  giving  Tur¬ 
key  money  to  maintain  her  army  and 
not  forfeit  the  moral  leadership  that  is 
ours  and  ought  to  be  ours  in  the  world. 
We  run  no  risk  by  carrying  the  alleged 
Turkish  problem  to  the  United  Nations. 
If  Russian  forces  rolled  over  the  Turkish 
border  we  would  be  at  war.  The  sum  of 
$100,000,000  which  we  propose  to  give  to 
the  Turkish  Army  in  this  bill  would  ac¬ 
complish  nothing.  The  Turkish  Army 
could  not  stop  the  Russian  Army. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  my  understand¬ 
ing  correct  that  if  the  question  were 
taken  to  the  Security  Council  it  must 
be  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  Big  Five? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  one 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  an¬ 
swering  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  I  say  “No.”  Neither  in  the  Security 
Council  nor  in  the  General  Assembly 
can  the  discussion  of  any  subject  be 
barred.  The  only  time  that  the  veto 
works  is  when  direct  action  must  be 
taken  by  the  Security  Council.  The 
United  Nations  forced  the  Russian  troops 
to  leave  Iran  with  no  more  power  than 
they  have  now.  If  the  Russians  rolled 
over  the  border  of  Turkey,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
we  are  in  war. 


We  have  an  interest  in  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.  I  do  not  question  that  interest, 
but  we  can  express  that  interest  as  well 
in  the  Security  Council  or  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  as 
by  giving  aid  to  the  Turkish  Army.  We 
should  work  through  the  world  organiza¬ 
tion  which  we  helped  create,  and  in 
which,  I  am  convinced,  lies  the  one  hope 
of  peace  for  the  world.  We  can  always 
do  what  we  propose  to  do  here  if  the 
United  Nations  fails  to  act. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  instruct  the  United  States 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  to  request 
the  United  Nations  to  study  conditions 
in  Turkey  and  to  evaluate  the  conten¬ 
tions  of  the  Turkish  Government  insofar 
as  they  purport  to  show  that  the  nation¬ 
al  integrity  of  Turkey  is  threatened  by 
pressures  from  outside  sources. 

No  group  is  better  qualified  to  judge 
the  Turkish  position  and  to  weight  the 
reality  underlying  Turkey’s  alleged  fears 
than  the  United  Nations.  For  such  pur¬ 
poses  was  the  United  Nations  established 
and  only  if  it  discharges  these  functions 
vigorously  and  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  can  the  world  pre¬ 
serve  the  hope  of  lasting  peace. 

The  amendment  allows  a  period  of  1 
year  during  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  to  get  this  train  of  ac¬ 
tions  under  way.  If  within  that  time  the 
United  Nations  acts,  presumably  the 
President  will  await  its  report  before  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  next  step.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  United  Nations  signifies  that 
it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  accede  to  our 
request,  the  President  upon  advising 
Congress  of  the  fact  is  thereafter  at  lib¬ 
erty,  within  his  discretion,  to  furnish 
such  military  assistance  to  Turkey  as  is 
authorized  in  the  bill  before  us. 

One  final  word.  The  issue  in  the 
Turkish  question  is  the  problem  of  the 
future  of  the  Dardanelles.  At  Yalta  and 
at  Tehran  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  solemnly  pledged  their  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  bringing  about 
a  revision  of  the  Montreux  Convention, 
which  gives  Turkey  its  present  strangle¬ 
hold  on  the  straits.  The  problem  has 
not  been  settled;  not  even  fully  consid¬ 
ered  or  debated  formally  among  the  in¬ 
terested  powers.  It  will  not  be  settled — 
on  the  contrary  it  can  only  be  compli¬ 
cated  and  confounded  by  unilateral  ac¬ 
tion  on  our  part.  It  can  only  be  settled 
by  the  United  Nations  since  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  vital  concern  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  amendment  I  propose  seeks 
this  solution.  Let  it  be  arrived  at  by  a 
world  tribunal  prepared  to  examine  and 
evaluate  competing  claims  to  get  at  the 
facts  and  to  do  equity.  Let  the  United 
Nations  decide  and  let  the  United  States 
be  the  leader  in  championing  this  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(Mrs.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  24,  after  paragraph  5,  insert 
"Provided,  however.  That  the  President,  not¬ 


withstanding  the  assistance  furnished  to 
any  country  hereunder,  is  directed  to  initi¬ 
ate  proceedings,  unless  such  proceedings 
have  theretofore  already  been  instituted  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  or  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  any  situation  which  threatens  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independ¬ 
ence  of  any  country  assisted  hereunder 
and  makes  necessary  the  maintenance  of 
fully  mobilized  forces  by  such  country.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  to  juxtapose  the  choice  before  the 
committee  and  that  is  the  reason  this  is 
brought  up  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  California.  My  amendment  says 
that  we  shall  aid  Greece  and  Turkey 
now,  but  simultaneously  with  such  aid 
the  President  shall  take  the  action  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  cases  where  a  situation  exists 
likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  and 
this  is  exactly  such  a  situation.  The 
gentlewoman’s  amendment  proposes 
that  we  shall  wait  a  year,  giving  the 
Security  Council  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
cide  this  issue  before  we  do  anything. 
Obviously,  if  we  wait  until  that  time, 
we  will  be  defeating  the  purpose  of  .this 
particular  legislation. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  California. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Not  wait  1  year; 
wait  6  months. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  beg  the  gentlewoman’s 
pardon. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Committee  understand 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  ap¬ 
proach  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
is  making  to  this  question  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  being  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  They  both  seem  to  do 
the  same  thing,  and  both  seem  to  be 
something  that  this  Committee  endorses 
and  supports,  and  that  is  to  bring  in  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  man¬ 
ner  the  United  Nations  to  determine  the 
extent  of  these  outside  pressures  being 
exerted  upon  the  Turkish  border,  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  United 
Nations  is  able  to  carry  out  its  mandate 
and  its  authority  to  correct  that  kind  of 
disturbance.  But  I  believe  that  we 
should  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  as  a 
substitute  because  it  does  provide  now 
that  we  go  right  ahead,  as  we  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  under  the  present  proposal, 
and  make  this  relief  available,  and  that 
puts  a  few  extra  teeth  into  the  Vanden- 
berg  amendment  by  assuring  the  world 
that  we  propose  to  go  before  the  United 
Nations  and  call  attention  to  these  out¬ 
side  pressures,  and  solicit  the  support  of 
right-minded  people  throughout  the 
world  to  bring  those  pressures  to  an  end. 
It  in  no  wise  cripples  the  purpose  of  the 
basic  legislation  but  it  does  bring  the 
United  Nations  in  specifically  as  the 
Vandenberg  amendment  would  do  it 
more  generally. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
May  I  point  out  that  there  is  a  doctrine 
in  this  legislation.  The  legislation  itself, 
insofar  as  Greece  and  Turkey  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  is  a 
stopgap.  It  is  designed  to  stop  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  it  is  said  cannot  be  controlled 
in  any  other  way.  But  the  doctrine  that 
is  in  this  bill  is  the  Vandenberg  doctrine. 
What  is  that  doctrine?  It  is  that  while 
we  keep  the  situation  in  the  world  from 
deteriorating  further  we  at  the  same 
time,  though  we  are  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  subject 
ourselves  to  the  judgments  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  demonstrate  in  this  way 
our  faith  in  the  United  Nations  and  our 
will  to  make  it  the  strongest  force  for 
peace  among  the  nations.  The  League 
of  Nations  was  wrecked  because  no 
powerful  nation  would  accept  as  binding 
upon  itself  the  judgments  of  the  League. 
We  must  not  repeat  that  mistake. 

The  Vandenberg  amendment  is  a  con¬ 
dition  subsequent,  in  other  words,  it  says 
that  when  the  United  Nations  asks  us  to 
stop  assisting  any  country  because  it  is 
unnecessary  or  undesirable  we  will  do  so. 
But  this  amendment  is  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  because  we  say  at  the  same  time 
that  we  go  in  and  do  something  which 
we  have  to  do,  which  there  is  no  one  else 
to  do,  we  invite  you,  the  United  Nations, 
to  consider  our  action,  the  situation 
which  brought  it  about,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  deal  with  that  situation.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment,  and 
I  believe  it  is  part  and  parcel  with  the 
Vandenberg  doctrine. 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Charter  itself  which  envisage  this  very 
situation.  Article  2,  paragraphs  3  and  4 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  read  as 
follows : 

3.  All  members  shall  settle  their  interna¬ 
tional  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such 
a  manner  that  international  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered. 

4.  All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  inter¬ 
national  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po¬ 
litical  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are~coming  to  the 
aid  of  Greece  and  Turkey  because  we 
say  there  are  threats  to  their  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence. 
Those  are  exactly  matters  with  which 
the  Charter  charges  the  United  Nations, 
and  therefore  under  this  amendment  we 
have  both  lines  of  action  going  forward 
together.  We  stop  deterioration  of  the 
international  situation  which  cannot  be 
stopped  now  in  any  other  fashion,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  subordinate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  judgment  and  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  by  asking  it  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  same  situation.  This  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done  in  Greece.  The  charges 
by  Greece  that  her  northern  neighbors. 


Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria,  have 
invaded  her  northern  border  are  under 
investigation  by  a  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mission.  The  same  thing  has  not  been 
done  in  Turkey.  If  the  external  pres¬ 
sures  on  Turkey  are  too  subtle  for  de¬ 
tection  by  the  United  Nations,  then  those 
pressures  are  too  subtle  for  detection  by 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  should  agree  that  there  are 
external  pressures  that  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  United  Nations,  while  the 
United  States  comes  forward  with  the 
material  means  by  which  the  condition 
of  the  countries  it  proposes  to  assist  can 
be  stopped  from  further  deterioration 
now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  amendment.  As  I  understand  it, 
what  it  does  is  to  take  away  the  curse 
of  unilateral  action  and  bring  about  a 
more  multilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
this  country  in  connection,  insofar  as 
possible,  with  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  is  exactly  my  intention. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  But  we  do 
proceed  without  referring  it  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  beg  the  gentleman’s 
pardon;  we  refer  it  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  proceed  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  In  that  re¬ 
spect,  is  it  not  a  good  argument  from 
the  standpoint  of  Russia  to  say  that  we 
are  the  aggressors? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  sir,  because  we  sub¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  the  mandate  of  the 
United  Nations.  How  can  an  aggressor 
submit  himself  to  the  United  Nations  and 
still  be  considered  an  aggressor? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  '  I  understood  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  say  that  we  proceed  according  to 
this  act  and  at  the  same  time  we  place 
this  entire  matter  in  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Or  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

Mr.  EJLOOM.  The  Security  Council, 
according  to  the  Charter,  is  the  only  part 
of  the  United  Nations  that  has  a  right 
to  proceed  in  this  manner.  There  must 
be  some  danger.  This  matter  we  are 
proceeding  on  now  is  an  internal  mat¬ 
ter.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  out¬ 
side  danger,  like  the  border  episodes  that 
exist  today  in  Greece.  Nothing  like  that 
exists  in  Turkey.  You  cannot  at  the 
same  time  proceed  under  the  legislation 
we  have  before  us  now  and  ask  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  of  the  United  Nations  to 
proceed.  That  is  impossible,  because  as 
soon  as  we  go  to  the  United  Nations  and 
ask  them  to  proceed  with  reference  to 
Turkey,  then  we  are  a  party  to  it.  If 
we  make  a  complaint  to  the  United 
Nations  that  the  peace  and  security  of 


the  world  is  treatened  by  the  actions  in 
Turkey,  we  are  destroying  everything. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.  I  should  like  to  have 
this  cleared  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Turkey  has  requested 
of  the  United  States  that  we  go  in  and 
help  it  at  this  time.  If  we  say  to  the 
United  Nations  as  to  Turkey,  “This  is 
not  a  unilateral  agreement  at  all  you 
take  this  in  your  Security  Council  and 
act  upon  it  there,”  we  are  destroying 
everything  we  are  trying  to  do  for 
Turkey. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  two  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  argument  just  made.  One  is 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
came  here  and  invoked  our  aid  for 
Turkey  specifically  on  the  ground  that 
Turkey  was  being  submitted  to  such  ex¬ 
ternal  pressures  as  to  imperil  her  in¬ 
tegrity  and  political  independence.  Ex¬ 
ternal  pressures,  as  I  said  before  in  my 
argument,  cannot  be  so  subtle  that  they 
can  be  detected  only  by  the  United 
States  and  not  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  question  is  also  raised  as  to 
whether  the  United  Nations  could  act. 
The  United  Nations  charter  itself  settles 
that  question.  It  draws  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  between  disputes  to  which  the 
gentleman  referred  and  situations. 
Article  34  states: 

The  Security  Council  may  investigate  any 
dispute  or  any  situation  which  might  lead 
to  international  friction  or  give  rise  to  a 
dispute,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
continuance  of  the  dispute  or  situation  is 
likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security. 

May  I  also  call  the  gentleman’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  may  consider  such  at  matter,  for  ar¬ 
ticle  10  states: 

The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any 
questions  or  any  matters  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  Charter  or  relating  to  the 
powers  and  functions  of  any  organs  provided 
for  in  the  present  Charter. 

Also  article  11,  paragraph  2,  states: 

The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any 
questions  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  brought 
before  it  by  any  Member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

One  further  very  important  point — 
in  the  General  Assembly  there  is  no  veto 
power.  If  the  United  States  proceeds  in 
ithe  General  Assembly,  the  veto  power  of 
any  great  power  raises  no  difficulty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  With  reference  to  the 
external  difficulties  of  Turkey,  they  are 
merely  this:  That  the  Turkish  Govern- 
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ment  has  been  compelled  for  years  to 
keep  a  large  army  on  the  border  because 
it  is  threatened,  not  on  the  border  by 
Russia,  but  far  away  from  the  border, 
and  Turkey  is  always  afraid  that  Rus¬ 
sia  is  going  to  come  down  into  Turkey. 
That  is  why  she  has  been  put  to  this 
tremendous  expense  to  keep  this  large 
standing  army  on  the  border  for  years. 

Now,  you  differentiate  between  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council.  If  you  want  to  do  anything  at 
all,  you  cannot  go  into  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  with  this.  You  must  go  into  the 
Security  Council.  If  we  go  into  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  and  it  is  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
we  foreclose  ourselves  from  voting  in  the 
Security  Council  on  this  measure. 

Then,  you  will  have  to  get  the  other 
three  powers  in  the  Security  Council  to 
vote;  otherwise,  you  are  foreclosed  your¬ 
self.  Therefore,  Russia  will  come  in  and 
beat  you  because  you  have  no  voice  in 
it  at  all  in  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  the  points  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  raised.  We  must  remember 
that  USSR  has  demanded  from  Turkey 
the  right  to  fortify  the  Dardanelles 
jointly  with  Turkey.  There  are  con¬ 
stant  radio  broadcasts  into  Turkey  from 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  keeping  Turkey  on  the 
anxious  seat  in  this  war  of  nerves. 
Those  are  the  very  reasons  we  are  going 
to  render  assistance.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter  in  the  articles  I  read 
enables  the  United  States  to  proceed  be¬ 
fore  the  General  Assembly  if  it  does  not 
want  to  go  before  the  Security  Council 
on  these  issues. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  the  Vanden- 
berg  amendment,  waives  any  effect  of 
the  veto  in  the  Security  Council  on  the 
action  of  the  United  Nations  regarding 
this  assistance  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Was  this  amendment 
presented  in  the  full  committee  that  the 
gentleman  is  now  offering  and,  if  so,  was 
any  disposition  made  of  it? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  amendment  which 
has  been  here  presented  was  presented 
in  a  different  form  carrying  the  same 
idea,  however,  before  the  committee. 
The  committee  at  that  time  by  a  division 
rejected  it. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  with  reference  to  the  Dardanelles,  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred,  that 
that  is  an  entirely  different  question. 
In  the  dispute  about  the  Dardanelles, 
Russia  is  the  only  nation  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  dispute  who  has  not 
even  replied  to  any  suggestion  which 
might  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
Dardanelles.  Russia  does  want  to  go 
into  the  Dardanelles  in  one  way.  She 
wants  to  have  her  forts  and  men  there. 


When  she  gets  that,  she  will  be  in  Tur¬ 
key.  Then,  it  will  be  too  late  to  think 
of  any  legislation  of  any  kind  and  you 
are  beaten.  There  isn’t  any  question 
about  the  Dardanelles  situation.  The 
gentleman  is  wrong.  He  knows  that 
Russia  is  the  only  nation  that  has  not 
yet  suggested  any  statement  or  any  kind 
of  condition  on  which  the  Dardanelles 
should  be  operated  in  the  future;  and 
that  is  a  positive  fact. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  the  founders  of  the 
United  Nations,  would  favor  very  much, 
the  proposition  that  the  United  Nations 
should  on  the  application  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  most  devoted  follower  of  the 
United  Nations  act  on  this  proposal. 

Everything  that  has  been  said  here  in¬ 
dicates  that  there  is  external  pressure 
on  Turkey;  and  that  is  the  only  reason 
we  are  assisting.  It  cannot  be  economic 
difficulty  in  Turkey,  as  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  so  eloquently  explained. 
The  only  reason  we  are  going  forward 
with  this  bill  at  all  as  to  Turkey  is  on 
account  of  external  pressure  on  her.  If 
that  is  the  reason  and  if  the  pressures  are 
not  so  subtle  that  we  can  detect  them, 
then  they  are  not  so  subtle  that  the 
United  Nations  can  fail  to  detect  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
has  expired. 

(Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad¬ 
vise  the  gentleman  there  is  one  substitute 
amendment  pending.  Another  substi¬ 
tute  may  not  be  offered  until  that  is  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Mr.  BENDER.  May  I  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  substitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  An  amendment  to 
the  substitute  may  be  offered  but  not 
another  substitute. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]. 

At  last  we  have  come  to  the  meat  of 
this  whole  situation.  That  is,  do  you 
want  to  proceed  as  outlined  by  the  United 
Nations?  Do  you  want  to  use  the  pro¬ 
cedures  and  the  facilities  of  the  United 
Nations  and  make  a  multilateral  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem,  or  do  you  want 
to  make  a  unilateral  approach?  It  all 
boils  down  to  that.  When  all  of  the 
scare  of  communism,  all  of  the  cry  that 
Turkey  is  in  economic  distress  is  cleared 
away,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  We  know 
that  Turkey’s  gold  supply  has  gone  up 
during  the  war  from  $45,000,000  to  $245,- 
000,000.  She  has  got  rich  during  the 
war  by  sitting  still  and  not  playing  with 
either  side,  in  spite  of  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said.  She  remained  neu¬ 
tral  and  it  was  a  profitable  enterprise  for 
Turkey.  Now  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the 
situation.  Do  we  believe  all  the  glitter¬ 
ing  pledges  and  promises  that  we  made 
in  the  United  Nations?  Do  we  stand  for 
the  principles  of  collective  security,  or 
are  we  ready  now  to  throw  the  United 
Nations  in  the  ditch,  and,  by  omitting  to 
send  to  her  this  problem,  say  we  are 


ready  to  go  on  our  own  and  guarantee  the 
sovereignty  and  integrity  of  every  nation 
in  the  world,  beginning  first  with  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  then  going  on  to  Korea, 
Indonesia,  India,  and  on  ond  on?  Are 
we,  a  Nation  of  140,000,000  people,  to  take 
over  the  great  burden  of  policing  the 
world,  or  would  we  like  to  have  some  help 
from  the  47  nations  or  the  51  nations 
which  have  been  supporting  us  in  the 
United  Nations?  This  is  not  the  first 
problem  that  has  been  put  up  to  the 
United  Nations.  Let  me  call  to  your  at¬ 
tention  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
four.  Lebanon-Syria  was  one  problem. 
A  complaint  was  made  that  the  British 
and  French  troops  were  remaining  in  the 
country,  contrary  to  the  Charter  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No;  I  cannot  yield. 
Mr.  Byrnes  presented  a  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  confidence  that  British  and 
French  troops  would  withdraw,  and  in 
May  they  were  withdrawn. 

In  Indonesia  there  was  another  com¬ 
plaint  which  the  Council,  after  consider¬ 
ation,  decided  against  investigating. 

In  Spain  there  was  another  complaint, 
with  a  like  result. 

In  Iran  there  was  a  complaint  that 
Russian  troops  had  not  withdrawn  from 
Iran,  and  in  April  Mr.  Byrnes  presented 
a  resolution  to  the  Security  Council  ask¬ 
ing  Russia  to  withdraw,  and  on  May  6, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Iranian 
Government,  Russian  troops  withdrew 
from  Iran. 

So  we  have  four  precedents  of  serious 
international  situations  arising.  Those 
situations  were  referred  to  the  Security 
Council.  Action  was  taken  on  them. 
This  is  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Eaton]  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bloom]  helped 
to  write  those  principles — those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  multilateral  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  world;  of  collective  se¬ 
curity.  And  you  are  departing  from  the 
sober  principles  written  therein  in  this 
Greek-  and  Turkish-aid  bill. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  have  only  5  min¬ 
utes. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  situation.  Let 
us  get  down  to  it  now.  Do  you  believe 
in  the  United  Nations?  Do  you  want  to 
support  the  principles  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions?  Or  do  you  want  to  go  alone? 

I  did  not  talk  on  the  atomic-energy 
,  resolution.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  do  not  want  to  talk 
on  it  now.  I  know,  maybe,  a  little  too 
much  about  it.  I  saw  the  explosions  at 
Bikini.  I  visited  the  Japanese  cities  of 
Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima.  I  know  that 
we  have  the  bomb.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Russia  has  it  or  not,  or  whether 
she  will  have  it  within  a  year’s  time  or 
whether  it  will  take  longer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman’s 
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time  be  extended  for  2  minutes,  that  I 
may  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not,  I  wish 
to  know  whether  we  will  be  allowed  the 
same  liberality  when  some  of  us  come 
to  speak  in  opposition? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  a  question 
the  Chair  cannot  answer. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Very  well.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  two  additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  In  the  countries  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  I  believe 
he  stated  troops  were  present.  That  is 
an  entirely  different  situation  from  what 
we  are  debating  here  today.  There  are 
no  foreign  troops  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  sorry  but  I 
cannot  let  the  gentleman  take  all  of  my 
2  minutes.  There  are  certain  condi¬ 
tions — 

Mr.  BLOOM.  But  I  asked  that  the 
gentleman  might  have  an  additional 
minute  that  I  might  ask  him  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  In  each  of  the  countries 
the  gentleman  mentioned  there  were 
foreign  troops  and  that  is  why  it  came 
to  the  Security  Council;  but  here  there 
are  no  foreign  troops  involved. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  deny  the  fact  that  situations  can 
be  brought  to  the  Security  Council  with¬ 
out  the  presence  of  troops  in  the  re¬ 
spective  countries? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  But  the  gentleman  did 
not  say  that.  The  gentleman  is  right, 
a  member  nation  can  bring  anything  it 
wants  to  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  All  right;  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  answered.  That  is  all  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  answer. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  But  there  is  no  simi¬ 
larity  between  those  situations  and  the 
present  one. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  is  a  simi¬ 
larity  in  that  an  international  situation 
arises  at  this  point  and  when  it  arises 
any  nation  in  the  world  can  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Security  Council. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  exactly  the  same 
situation.  It  can  be  brought  to  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  by  any  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  is  where  it 
should  be  brought  unless  you  want  to 
embark  upon  a  unilaterial  imperialistic 
program  similar  to  the  kind  of  program 
which  has  brought  on  every  war  in  his¬ 
tory.  Here  at  last  we  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  through  a  United  Nations 
Organization  and  approach  these  things 
in  a  multilateral  way.  We  say  the 
United  Nations  is  impotent,  it  is  too 
weak.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  is  it  going 
to  get  strong  unless  it  is  provided  exer¬ 
cise? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  it  be  read  in 
full. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bender  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York: 

On  page  1,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  ‘‘and 
Turkey.” 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  ‘‘Their  gov- 
ments”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘‘its  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  ‘‘these  coun¬ 
tries”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such  coun¬ 
try.” 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  “or  Turkey.” 

On  page  2,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out 
“those  countries”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“such  country.” 

On  page  2,  line  18,  strike  out  “those  coun¬ 
tries”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such 
country.” 

On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  “countries” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "country.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  goes  beyond  the 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if 
the  page  references  are  to  the  substitute 
amendment  or  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENDER.  They  are  references 
to  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  the  page  refer¬ 
ences  and  line  references  describe  the 
substitute  amendment  or  what? 

Mr.  BENDER.  They  describe  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  as  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  to  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  has  been  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  us  get  this 
clear.  We  have  a  pending  amendment 
and  we  have  a  substitute  for  that  amend¬ 
ment.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  substitute. 
The  amendment  consists  of  several  ref¬ 
erences  to  pages  and  lines.  Are  those 
pages  and  lines  a  part  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits!  as  a  substitute? 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
are  part  of  the  bill,  which  has  already 
been  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
and  the  Chair  is  constrained  to  sustain 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  several  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  any 
legislation  attempting  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  have  this  bill  channeled  toward 
the  United  Nations,  we  have  to  realize  if 
that  is  done,  for  all  practical  purposes 
this  legislation  and  its  effects  and  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  defeated.  As  I  view  the  sit¬ 
uation,  we  are  not  bypassing  the  United 
Nations  or  its  Charter. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
does  not  authorize  the  United  Nations  to 
intervene  in  matters  which  are  “essen¬ 
tially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
any  state.”  Both  Greece  and  Turkey 
have  solicited  our  aid  for  the  speedy  re¬ 
covery  and  independence  of  those  small 
countries.  President  Truman  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Congress  specifically  said  we 
are  not  bypassing  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  history.  On 
at  least  three  occasions  the  Greek  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  presented  to  the  Security 


Council,  two  times  by  Russia,  when  they 
claimed  the  British  troops  in  Greece 
were  a  threat  to  peace,  a  charge  which 
the  Council  rejected  both  times.  It  was 
presented  again  by  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  Russia’s  Balkan 
puppets — that  is,  certain  Balkan  states 
that  are  Russia’s  puppets — were  waging 
an  undeclared  war  against  the  Greek 
territory.  On  the  latter  charges  a  United 
Nations  commission  was  appointed  and 
they  have  been  in  Greece  for  some  time. 
They  have  made  investigations  and  they 
have  made  a  report. 

In  connection  with  some  remarks 
made  by  my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bender],  who  would  want  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  guerrillas  are  patri¬ 
otic,  fighting  people,  are  not  either  Com¬ 
munists  or  controlled  by  the  Communists, 
I  call  his  attention  to  a  report  already 
made  by  the  commission  showing  that 
the  Communists  in  Greece  were  trained 
in  Yugoslavia — that  is  the  guerrillas — 
and  also  that  the  manual  of  arms  which 
has  been  used  by  the  Greek  Communists 
or  guerrillas  was  printed  in  the  Greek 
language  by  the  Russians  in  Moscow. 
My  friend  apparently  has  failed  to  keep 
in  touch  with  current  history. 

The  report  also  shows  that  the  fighting 
along  the  northern  border  continued  de¬ 
spite  the  presence  of  the  United  Nations 
commission  in  Greece. 

We  also  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Charter  provides: 

The  members  shall  refrain  in  their  inter¬ 
national  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po¬ 
litical  independence  of  any  state. 

What  is  happening?  There  are  Ru¬ 
mania,  Bulgaria,  Poland.  We  will  not 
talk  about  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es¬ 
tonia.  There  is  no  more  talk  about 
their  independence.  I  hope  they  will 
ultimately  regain  their  independence. 
There  are  Hungary,  Austria,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  admitting  that  from  a  military 
standpoint  the  latter  has  to  gravitate  to 
the  East,  but  they  belong  to  the  West. 
We  know  what  that  means.  We  can  in¬ 
terpret  that  language  when  we  read  it, 
coming  from  the  head  of  that  govern¬ 
ment. 

Now,  this  threat  against  Greece. 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  like  an  apple,  so 
geographically  situated.  You  cut  the 
apple  in  half.  You  cannot  let  one  dis¬ 
integrate  and  expect  to  save  the  other. 
You  have  to  consider  both  parts  together. 
You  might  just  as  well  quit  if  you  assist 
one  and  not  the  other.  It  is  like  cutting 
an  apple  in  half  and  expect  to  save  one- 
half  against  the  forces  of  destruction. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  A  vital  question  in 
my  mind  is,  Are  we,  by  this,  bypassing 
the  United  Nations  Organization?  Does 
the  gentleman  contend  that  we  are  not 
bypassing  the  United  Nations  by  this 
measure? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  are  not. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  do  not  want  to  dis¬ 
credit  or  bypass  the  United  Nations  by 
this  move  and  want  to  make  sure  we 
are  not  doing  so  now.  Does  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  make  that  clear 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress? 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes. 

The  historical  facts  support  that  po¬ 
sition.  Now,  let  me  continue.  Back  of 
Greece,  what  is  there?  Italy.  If  Greece 
goes,  Italy  is  gone.  We  might  just  as 
well  face  the  facts.  I  am  not  anti  any¬ 
thing.  I  am  pro  in  what  I  believe.  I 
am  pro- American;  I  am  prowestern  civ¬ 
ilization.  I  believe  in  a  civilization  that 
all  who  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being  pos¬ 
sess.  That  is  what  our  civilization  is. 
Whether  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jew,  we 
have  and  believe  in  the  western  civili¬ 
zation  and  what  it  stands  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  question  is  this: 
Does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  the 
committee  itself  in  its  report  says  that 
some  of  these  bands  are  bands  that  we 
armed  during  the  other  war?  That  is 
shown  on  page  2. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  does  not 
change  the  situation  at  all.  That  does 
not  change  at  all  one  statement  that  I 
made  concerning  the  United  Nations 
Commission,  because  in  that  war,  in  the 
war  against  Hitler,  we  armed  anybody 
who  would  or  was  fighting  Hitler.  We 
were  crossing  the  bridge  with  anybody 
in  order  to  lick  the  first  enemy  and  the 
immediate  devil.  Now,  let  us  face  the 
situation. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  One  gentlemen  said 
awhile  ago  that  the  present  King  of 
Greece  was  pro -Fascist  and  was  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  war.  If  he  had  been 
pro-Fascist  he  would  never  have  been  in 
England  during  the  war. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  a  frank 
observation  worthy  of  consideration. 

But,  let  us  go  further.  If  Greece  goes, 
Italy  goes.  If  Italy  goes,  Europe  is  gone. 
Now,  we  have  to  face  these  facts  real¬ 
istically.  If  we  just  sit  back  and  remain 
inactive,  then  Russia,  with  its  onrush  of 
international  communism,  simply  takes 
over  country  after  country  with  its  mi¬ 
nority  forces,  militantly  operating,  by 
any  means  that  they  can  employ  to  ob¬ 
tain  control  of  a  government,  and  when 
they  do,  they  liquidate  the  decent  ele¬ 
ments  within  the  government.  Tito  is 
in  Yugoslavia,  a  step  across  the  Adriatic 
from  Italy.  If  Greece  goes,  Italy  is 
bound  to  go.  That  means  the  control  of 
the  Mediterranean.  If  there  is  one  thing 
we  have  learned  from  history  it  is  that 
the  country  that  controls  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  controls  Europe,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  that  controls  Europe  controls  Asia 
and  Africa.  History  has  indisputably 
portrayed  that  lesson  to  us  based  upon 
hard  experience. 


What  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
are  not  bypassing  the  United  Nations? 
Neither  the  United  Nations  nor  any  of  its 
related  organizations  are  in  position  to 
render  the  kind  of  help  required,  and 
even  in  the  time  necessary.  The  United 
Nations  has  no  military  force  to  enforce 
any  decisions  made  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization.  In  the  meantime, 
help  cannot  be  given  because  the  United 
Nations  Organization  and  its  agencies 
have  no  money  and  could  not  loan 
money  to  either  Greece  or  Turkey  until 
security  was  assured.  That  is  one  of 
the  conditions  precedent  to  an  interna¬ 
tional  agency’s  lending  money  to  any 
government,  that  security  must  be  as¬ 
sured  before  the  nation  can  receive  a 
loan. 

When  an  emergency  exists,,  and  every¬ 
one  who  studied  the  facts  knows  that  the 
United  Nations  cannot  act  to  meet  the 
emergency,  by  our  extending  emergency 
aid  we  are  not  only  acting  in  our  national 
interest  but  are  helping  to  establish  the 
conditions  which  alone  can  enable  the 
United  Nations  to  function  at  all. 

The  United  Nations  is  pretty  much 
like  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  turner 
the  Articles  of  Confederation;  that  is 
the  way  I  view  it.  We  have  to  strength¬ 
en  it.  The  United  Nations  is  more  or  less 
impotent  now,  and  it  is  impotent  due  to 
one  country’s  failing  to  cooperate  with 
understanding. 

We  have  no  imperialistic  designs.  Not 
so  long  ago  the  Members  who  serve  here 
and  in  the  other  Chamber  passed  a  law 
giving  the  Philippines  their  independ¬ 
ence.  Most  of  the  Members  here  now 
were  here  then.  Certainly,  the  United 
States  is  not  imperialistically  inclined 
when  we  are  the  first  great  Nation  in  the 
history  of  man  to  give  up  voluntarily  ter¬ 
ritory  of  which  we  were  possessed. 

We  have  to  act  affirmatively.  The 
challenge  is  direct.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
our  way  of  life.  Nation  after  nation  is 
being  taken  over.  The  way  it  is  going, 
we  have  reached  our  last  line  of  defense 
from  the  angle  of  our  civilization  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  Greece 
go.  We  cannot  separate  Turkey  from 
Greece  because  of  their  geographical  lo¬ 
cation.  This  involves  Austria,  it  involves 
Germany.  We  know  why  the  last  con¬ 
ference  at  Moscow  was  a  failure.  They 
wanted  to  sap  and  destroy  Austria  eco¬ 
nomically.  They  would  agree  to  Aus¬ 
tria  being  a  free  nation,  but  it  would  not 
allow  Austria  any  economic  ability  to 
maintain  its  freedom.  The  Russians 
have  taken  everything  out  of  the  area  of 
Germany  over  which  they  have  control, 
and  they  are  now  trying  to  sap  the  areas 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  these  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  all  the  amendments  and  to 
make  a  statement  which  I  have  here  to 
make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  this  very  illum¬ 
inating  debate  ends,  I  should  like  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  present  my  views  of 
the  foundation  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  and  its  relation 
to  individual  countries  and  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  problem.  However,  at  this  point 


I  have  a  communication  of  the  utmost 
importance  which  I  wish  to  read,  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  amendments  now  before  us. 

Personally,  I  hope  that  all  three  of 
these  amendments  will  be  defeated,  and 
that  we  will  not  festoon  this  legislation 
with  all  kinds  of  unworkable  suggestions, 
all  of  them  coming  from  high  motives 
and  a  desire  to  settle  the  problem,  but 
as  a  practical  result  lowering  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  legislation  and  making  it 
more  difficult  to  enforce  than  it  is  now. 

I  have  here  a  communication  from 
Senator  Warren  Austin,  with  whom  I 
was  associated  during  the  preparation 
of  this  Charter,  and  who  I  think  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  is  one  of  the 
soundest  and  sanest  thinkers  in  this 
Nation.  He  has  been  appointed  by  our 
President  to  represent  this  Nation  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization  as  our  chief 
ambassador. 

Yesterday  I  sent  him  a  telegram  ask¬ 
ing  him  if  he  did  not  consider  it  preju¬ 
dicial  to  his  official  position  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  inform  the  House,  in  this 
time  of  confusion,  of  his  views  on  the 
reference  of  this  legislation  to  the  United 
Nations.  He  said,  in  answer  to  my 
telegram : 

New  York,  May  8,  1947. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Eaton, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  answer  to  your  telegram : 

In  my  opinion  the  United  States  program 
for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  does  not 
(repeat)  not  bypass  the  United  Nations.  On 
the  contrary  it  would  be  a  most  essential  act 
in  support  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
would  advance  the  building  of  collective  se¬ 
curity  under  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  took  the  initiative  in 
explaining  the  proposed  United  States  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council; 
my  statements  of  March  28,  1947,  and  April 
10,  1947,  set  forth  in  lull  the  reasons  necessi¬ 
tating  the  American-aid  program  and  the 
relationship  of  this  program  to  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  informed  the  Security  Council  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States 
will  immediately  register  with  the  United 
Nations  for  publication  by  the  Secretary 
General  copies  of  agreements  connected  with 
the  execution  of  this  program  which  may  be 
entered  into  between  Greece  and  the  United 
States  or  between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Security  Council,  on  the  initiative  of 
the  United  States,  is  already  acting  on  that 
aspect  of  the  Greek  question  with  which  it 
is  now  prepared  to  deal  the  conditions  on 
the  northern  Greek  frontiers. 

No  organ  of  the  United  Nations  can  at 
this  time  provide  financial  and  military 
assistance  to  the  Greek  Government  of  the 
emergency  character  required. 

The  proposed  American  program  will  assist 
in  restoring  stability  and  security  in  Greece 
and  maintaining  them  in  Turkey.  When 
stable  conditions  are  restored  in  Greece  it 
should  be  possible  to  provide  such  further 
financial  and  economic  assitsance  as  might 
then  be  required  through  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and 
related  specialized  agencies. 

Warren  R.  Austin. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  today  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCorm'.ck] 
to  yield  to  me  for  some  questions.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  was  convinced 
that  the  enactment  of  this  measure 
would  not  be  bypassing  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization  and  he  gave  me  his 
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prompt  and  positive  reply  that  this  does 
not  do  so.  He  further  called  attention 
to  the  President’s  message  to  the  effect 
that  this  move  does  not  indicate  our  in¬ 
tention  to  side-step  the  United  Nations. 
To  me  that  was  gratifying  assurance, 
for  I  want  our  Nation  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  continue  to  foster,  to  support, 
and  to  utilize  properly  and  fully  this 
new  international  organization  which 
we  helped  make. 

Now  that  we  have  heard  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Eaton],  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  read  the  letter  from  Senator 
Austin,  our  representative  in  the- United 
Nations,  to  the  effect  that  this  move  is 
not  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  our 
solemn  duty  as  a  member  nation  to  the 
United  Nations,  we  may  feel  further  as¬ 
sured.  My  feeling  of  confidence  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall  as  Secretary  of  State  and 
of  Senator  Vandenberg  as  one  of  the 
builders  of  the  long-hoped-for  United 
Nations  Organization  deepens  my  as¬ 
surance  that  they  are  not  planning  to 
do  anything  to  the  detriment  of  this 
young  organization  which  is  the  hope  of 
the  world. 

I  have  all  along  felt  that  the  American 
Government  made  a  colossal  blunder 
when  our  Government  repudiated  the 
League  of  Nations  a  quarter  century  ago. 
It  seemed  certain  to  me  then  and  still 
does  seem  certain  that  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  United  States  was  ac¬ 
tively  needed  after  the  First  World  War 
to  make  the  League  of  Nations  effective, 
and  we  denied  it  then  by  our  “act  of 
omission.”  Destiny  seems  to  have  given 
America  another  chance  to  play  her  full 
and  rightful  part  as  befits  her  place  in 
history.  Opportunity  did  knock  again 
and  after  a  second  terribly  costly  war  we 
did  join  with  more  than  50  nations  in  or¬ 
ganizing  an  international  body  to  achieve 
justice  and  to  prevent  war.  And  now  if 
before  that  babe  is  out  of  its  swaddling 
clothes  the  Government  of  America  re¬ 
pudiates  it,  not  by  an  act  of  omission  this 
time,  but  by  a  deliberate  act  of  commis¬ 
sion,  it  would  be  a  far  greater  blunder 
than  before.  If  the  passage  of  this  bill 
means  that  America  is  “Driving  a  dag¬ 
ger  into  the  heart  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization”,  as  has  been  claimed,  I 
cannot  support  this  move,  for  I  am  sure 
the  American  people  do  not  approve  any¬ 
thing  that  weakens,  and  will  not  permit 
anything  that  destroys  the  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
America  will  not  desert  this  hope.  That 
is  why  I  have  sought  the  assurance  we 
have  just  received. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  California  [Mrs.  Doug¬ 
las. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
and  <he  substitute  be  again  reported  by 
the  Clerk. 

T  lie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  reported  the  amend¬ 
ments. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Douglas]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
supporting  the  pending  bill  to  give  aid 
and  assistance  to  war-devastated  Greece 
and  some  financial  support  to  Turkey. 
These  two  countries  are  strategically 
located  overlooking  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Turkey  controls  the 
Dardanelles.  The  independence  of  those 
two  countries  and  their  freedom  from 
Russian  domination  are  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  future  peace  and  security 
of  the  world. 

We  must  not  appease  the  Communists 
by  bowing  and  scraping  when  our  legiti¬ 
mate  actions  and  policies  are  opposed  by 
them.  Those  people  recognize  strength 
and  firmness. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  encourage 
free  people  in  their  resistance  to  the 
forces  of  communism.  It  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  deterrent  of  war  and  a 
promoter  of  peace.  The  appeasement 
of  Japan  and  of  Germany  during  recent 
years,  so  fresh  on  our  minds  now,  led 
only  to  war.  Let  us  profit  from  history, 
repudiate  all  evidence  of  isolationism  on 
this  subject  and  here  uphold  the  Tru¬ 
man  Doctrine  as  the  symbol  of  hope  and 
encouragement  to  free  people  to  main¬ 
tain  their  freedom  and  their  national 
integrity. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  legislative  proposal 
ever  submitted  to  the  Congress  since  I 
became  a  Member  on  January  3,  1939, 
has  caused  me  as  much  concern  as  the 
matter  now  before  us;  namely,  a  bill  to 
implement  President  Truman’s  foreign 
policy  as  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
March  12  of  this  year. 

Not  a  day  has  gone  by  since  President 
Truman  addressed  a  joint  session  of  the 
Senate  and  House  that  I  have  failed  to 
devote  some  part  of  the  day  to  thought 
or  study  of  this  proposal.  I  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  decision  we  will 
make  here  in  the  House  this  week. 

Those  who  urge  that  we  vote  for  an 
appropriation  of  $400,000,000  for  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  have  been  quite  frank 
in  stating  that  this  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  loan.  It  will  be  an  outright 
grant.  Nor  do  the  proponents  any 
longer  claim  that  it  is  a  relief  bill  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word  “relief.”  It  has 
been  admitted  that  about  75  percent  of 
this  appropriation  will  be  spent  for  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  and  supplies.  It  is  also 
admitted  that  we  will  provide  military 
personnel  to  serve  as  advisers  for  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Armies. 


This  proposal  came  as  a  shock  to  me. 
It  is  such  a  radical  departure  from  what 
I  envisioned  would  be  the  United  States 
foreign  policy  following  VJ-day.  I  rec¬ 
ognized  then  and  now  our  responsibility 
to  aid  other  nations  who  as  a  result  of 
the  war  badly  needed  food,  clothing, 
medical  supplies,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  so 
forth.  Recognizing  this  responsibility, 
‘  I  voted  last  week  against  the  motion  that 
prevailed  to  reduce  the  foreign  relief  ap¬ 
propriation  from  three  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  million  dollars.  I  wanted 
to  lean  over  backward  in  my  effort  to 
support  fully  the  efforts  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  render  relief  to  the  hungry  peo¬ 
ple  abroad.  Greece  will  receive  a  large 
part  of  these  relief  funds. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  this  program 
is  so  different  from  what  I  thought  we 
would  work  out  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization.  It  was  my  hope  that 
we  would  unite  with  all  other  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world  in  a  United 
Nations  Organization,  and  one  of  the 
first  objectives  of  the  UN  would  be  to 
prevent  any  country  from  interfering 
with  the  sovereignty  of  any  of  its 
neighbors. 

Some  argue  in  connection  with  this 
legislation  that  we  are  not  bypassing  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  I  just 
cannot  understand  that  reasoning.  We 
very  definitely  are  embarking  on  a  uni¬ 
lateral  policy.  No  other  member  nation 
of  the  United  Nations  is  participating 
with  us  in  our  effort  to  strengthen  the 
armed  forces  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  We 
are  going  it  alone,  and  the  consequences 
will  be  ours  alone. 

It  has  been  said  during  this  debate 
that  we  must  supply  this  military  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism.  If  that  be  the  real  rea¬ 
son  for  this  appropriation,  just  how  far 
will  this  program  lead  us  and  what  will 
be  its  ultimate  results.  Are  we  going  to 
provide  funds  to  strengthen  the  armed 
forces  of  every  nation  in  the  world  now 
threatened  by  the  spread  of  communism? 
Certainly  communism  is  a  threat  to 
France,  to  Italy,  to  Belgium,  and  even 
to  the  British  Empire.  Certainly  no  one 
will  contend  that  we  have  the  resources 
to  make  huge  military  grants  to  each  of 
these  powers. 

I  am  not  at  all  concerned  by  the  charge 
that  has  been  made  that  those  who  op¬ 
pose  this  appropriation  are  alining 
themselves  with  Henry  Wallace  or  that 
the  opponents  of  this  measure  are  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  Stalin’s  ambitions.  In  com¬ 
ing  to  a  decision  I  have  considered  only 
the  effect  this  foreign  policy,  if  approved, 
will  have  on  the  future  of  the  United 
States  and  on  the  United  Nations’  pro¬ 
gram  as  proposed  in  its  Charter. 

I  have  received  a  substantial  number 
of  letters  on  this  Greek-Turkish  aid 
proposition  since  President  Truman  first 
proposed  it.  With  one  exception,  no  one 
has  written  to  me  in  favor  of  the  whole 
program.  Some  urge  “relief  for  Greece.” 
Others  propose  that  we  send  surplus  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
but  no  military  personnel.  Some  favor 
aid  to  Greece  but  positively  no  aid  or 
assistance  for  Turkey.  Most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  written  to  me  and  others 
with  whom  I  have  talked  feel  very 
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strongly  that  this  whole  matter  should 
be  handled  by  the  United  Nations. 

If,  as  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
say,  the  United  Nations  is  not  prepared 
or  strong  enough  to  take  over  this  task, 
that  organization  could  be  strengthened. 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  United 
States  acting  alone  is  stronger  than  the 
United  States  acting  with  even  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  nations  making  up  the 
United  Nations  organization.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
as  yet  explained  how  Russia  could  make 
use  of  her  veto  power  to  prevent  other 
member  nations  of  the  UN  from  acting 
to  prevent  Russian  expansion.  After 
all,  was  not  the  real  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  to  maintain  world  peace 
through  force  if  necessary? 

Very  little  information  has  been  given 
to  us  upon  which  we  could  base  an  in¬ 
telligent  decision.  I  finally  decided  to 
vote  no  on  this  proposition  and  in  reach¬ 
ing  that  decision,  I  have  followed  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  my  own  conscience,  after  using 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  br|dn  with 
which  I  have  been  endowed. 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  continue  the  remarks  I  began 
yesterday  but  which  I  did  not  have  time 
to  complete. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  said  about  our 
foreign  policy  but  I  still  do  not  know 
what  our  foreign  policy  is.  I  did  not 
know  during  World  War  II  what  it  was, 
nor  did  any  of  the  men  in  my  outfit, 
nor  any  of  my  six  brothers  with  whom 
I  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II. 

I  expounded  a  foreign  policy  yester¬ 
day  that  is  new  to  this  House  but  one 
which  I  believe  will  work,  that  is  that 
the  United  States  maintain  its  armed 
forces  so  strong  that  we  will  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  where  the  other  nations  of  this 
world  will  have  to  appease  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  a  number 
of  Members  on  this  floor  talk  about  the 
League  of  Nations.  I  have  heard  a  lot 
of  people  over  the  country  say  that  if 
the  United  States  had  just  joined  the 
League  of  Nations  after  World  War  I 
we  would  have  prevented  World  War  II. 
I  heard  the  distinguished  minority  lead¬ 
er  last  night  insinuate  that  very  same 
thing,  that  if  we  had  only  joined  the 
League  of  Nations  it  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refute  the  argument 
that  if  we  had  joined  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  with  100,000  men,  no  Air  Force,  a 
scrapped  and  depleted  Navy,  that  Hit¬ 
ler,  Mussolini,  and  Hirohito  would  have 
listened  to  us;  but  I  say  to  you  that  had 
we  joined  the  League  of  Nations,  built 
a  great  Air  Force,  maintained  our  mili¬ 
tary  power,  then  the  chances  are  we 
would  have  prevented  World  War  II. 


The  United  Nations  will  not  work  to¬ 
day  unless  the  United  States  of  America 
maintains  its  armed  might;  and  I  say 
that  in  times  of  modern  warfare  to  talk 
about  the  Dardanelles,  or  Gibraltar,  one 
or  two  bombs  would  neutralize  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  or  Gibraltar,  or  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  only  force  that  we  can  make 
sure  will  preserve  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  and  repeat  today  be¬ 
cause  I  sincerely  believe  it,  and  the  past 
history  of  the  world  proves  it — is  an  Air 
Force  that  can  strike  at  any  portion  of 
the  world,  an  Air  Force  capable  of  drop¬ 
ping  and  willing  to  drop  any  weapons 
known  to  modern  man.  Knowing  that 
we  will  use  these  weapons  the  Russians, 
realists  that  they  are,  will  listen,  but  they 
will  listen  to  nothing  else. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mundt:  Page  2, 
line  11,  after  the  words  “in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  only”,  strike  out  the  semicolon,  insert 
a  comma  and  add  the  following:  “Provided, 
however,  That  not  more  than  100  such  per¬ 
sonnel  are  to  be  utilized  in  either  country  at 
one  time  under  the  terms  of  this  act  with¬ 
out  further  authorization  from  Congress.” 

(Mr.  MUNDT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  very  clear. 
It  simply  is  to  put  into  legislative  lan¬ 
guage  the  understanding  that  has  been 
agreed  upon  informally  between  the  War 
Department  and  the  various  committees 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  which  have 
been  dealing  with  this  particular  legisla¬ 
tion.  Many  of  you  have  been  worried, 
as  many  good  Americans  outside  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  been  worried,  lest  this  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  take  on  the  aspect 
of  an  expeditionary  force.  That  is  not 
the  intention  at  all  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  spokesmen  who  sponsored  it. 

We  have  received  the  most  solemn  as¬ 
surance  that  human  beings  can  give  that 
that  is  not  their  intention,  that  the  only 
purpose  of  military'  men  being  sent  to 
either  Greece  or  Turkey  is  to  advise  and 
to  counsel  so  as  to  enable  their  military 
people  to  learn  to  use  the  types  of  weapon 
which  they  are  going  to  buy  from  us  or 
perhaps  be  given  by  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  attention  to  the 
hearings  in  this  connection.  If  you  will 
look  at  page  108  of  the  hearings  and 
follow  me  as  I  read  the  testimony  you 
will  see  what  I  am  driving  at.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  was  in¬ 
terrogating  Secretary  Patterson  about 
the  size  of  this  military  contingent  and 
Secretary  Patterson  stated: 

Secretary  Patterson.  I  would  say  any¬ 
where  from  10  to  40.  That  is  our  present 
estimate. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  proceeded: 

Mr.  Vorys.  Does  that  cover  both  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  estimate  of  10  to  40? 

Secretary  Patterson.  That  would  only  be 
in  the  case  of  Greece. 

Mr.  Vorys.  X  wonder  about  Turkey. 

Secretary  Patterson.  In  the  case  of  Tur¬ 
key,  it  would  be  comparable.  We  do  not  at 
all  have  the  detailed  knowledge  in  the  case 
of  Turkey  that  we  have  in  the  case  of 
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Greece.  I  think  I  indicated  that  in  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Secretary,  following  up 
the  line  of  questioning  identified  by  Mr. 
Vorys,  I  think  it  would  be  very  comfort¬ 
ing  to  the  American  public  if  we  could  put 
something  into  the  legislation  which  would 
spell  out  the  facts  you  have  talked  about 
today  about  a  military  mission. 

The  language  is  a  little  indefinite. 

That  is  as  to  the  matter  of  a  limited 
number  of  military  personnel.  Then  I 
asked  him  this  direct  question: 

Mr.  Mundt.  In  order  that  Congress  can 
have  its  part  in  shaping  the  legislation  and 
our  policy  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  I  have  in 
mind  an  amendment  to  offer  which  would 
limit  the  size  of  the  American  military  mis¬ 
sion  in  each  country  to  a  maximum  of  100, 
which  would  be  over  twice  the  number  that 
you  would  say  would  be  required.  Would 
you  have  any  objection  to  that  kind  of  clari¬ 
fying  amendment? 

Secretary  Patterson.  No,  sir. 

The  Secretary  says  specifically  he  has 
no  objection  to  that  kind  of  limiting 
amendment.  I  appeal  to  you  now  as 
Members  of  a  body  having  coordinate 
responsibility  of  government,  along  with 
the  executive  department,  to  measure  up 
to  your  joint  responsibility  and  write  into 
this  legislation  those  facts  and  under¬ 
standings  and  agreements  which  the 
executive  departments  have  given  us  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  Most  of  you 
have  made  campaign  statements  regis¬ 
tering  your  desire  to  stop  blank  check 
legislating  by  Congress.  Well  the  time 
has  now  come  to  do  something  about 
those  statements.  By  writing  in  a  num¬ 
ber  limitation  such  as  I  propose  we  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  our  responsibilities  and  we 
retain  added  congressional  control  of 
both  our  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Was  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  is  now 
offering  offered  in  committee? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  was  discussed  in 
committee,  but  I  think  it  was  not  offered. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman 
quoted  Secretary  Patterson.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  later  on  in  the  testimony  the 
Secretary  said  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  unwise,  and  that  he  made  a  mistake 
when  he  said  he  did  not  see  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  limiting  the  number? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  gentleman  can 
find  such  testimony  in  the  hearings,  I 
will  be  happy  to  have  him  read  it  to  the 
House.  I  am  unable  to  find  such  testi¬ 
mony. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Did  not  the  Secre¬ 
tary  later  on  change  his  position? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  gentleman  can 
find  anything  in  the  hearings  to  indi¬ 
cate  that,  let  him  read  it.  I  cannot  find 
it  there. 

Let  me  point  this  out.  I  feel  this  way 
about  this  amendment.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  comes  to  us  frequently  as  it 
does  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  says,  “We  want  some  money  to  run 
the  Department.”  I  do  not  think  we 
should  give  them  an  unstipulated 
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amount  simply  because  we  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  War  Department,  as  we  all 
have.  I  think  the  Congress  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  place  limitations  on  that 
amount,  and  I  think  we  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  place  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  power  which  we  vacate  as  a 
legislative  body.  We  are  vacating  some 
authority  in  this  bill  necessarily,  and  I 
am  simply  asking  that  we  limit  the 
amount  of  power  that  we  vacate  in  this 
matter  of  sending  military  personnel 
abroad  in  this  bill  to  100  men  to  each 
of  the  countries,  because  Secretary  Pat¬ 
terson  has  said  those  are  all  the  men 
that  he  intends  to  use;  twice  as  many 
as  he  intends  to  use,  in  fact.  Let  us 
therefore  put  in  writing  as  a  part  of  this 
legislation  this  limitation  which  can  al¬ 
ways  be  changed  should  necessity  arise 
by  subsequent  action  by  the  Congress. 

My  plea  is  simply  against  writing 
blank-check  legislation  unnecessarily. 
It  is  a  bad  habit  to  get  into  and  we 
should  avoid  it  when  we  can.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  now.  I  urge 
yotir  support  for  this  clarifying  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  mainly  in  order 
to  propound  a  question  or  two  to  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  if  I  may  have 
his  attention. 

Is  the  gentleman  sure  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  not  considered  and  voted  down 
in  committee? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  sure.  I  say,  it 
was  discussed  in  committee.  I  do  not 
recall  that  it  was  voted  down,  because 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  offered  a  substitute,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  either  of  them  were  voted  on. 
It  may  have  been. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  sure 
that  Secretary  Patterson  did  not  later  on 
say  that  he  made  a  mistake  when  he  said, 
“No.” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  sure  about  any 
mistake  Mr.  Patterson  may  or  may  not 
have  made.  I  am  only  sure  about  what 
appears  in  the  printed  record,  and  I  am 
sure  he  has  not  said  anything  on  the 
Senate  side  or  the  House  side  to  con¬ 
tradict  that. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  But  the  gentleman  is 
not  sure  that  he  did  not  hear  him  say 
that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  certainly  am  sure  that 
I  have  not  heard  that  he  did  not  have 
any  objection  to  any  kind  of  limitation 
exceeding  100  men. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  But  the  gentleman  is 
sure  that  he  did  not  hear  him  say  later 
on  that  he  was  opposed  to  it,  is  he? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman  is  driving  at.  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama  the  same  question  I 
asked  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  if  he  has  any  reason  to  think  there 
is  other  testimony  in  the  record,  let  him 
read  it  to  the  Committee.  Here  is  the 
sworn  testimony  of  the  Secretary  on  page 
108. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  will  answer  that  by 
saying  we  had  many  executive  sessions. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
specific  question  was  asked  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  executive  session  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  said  that  he  did  make  that  state¬ 
ment  in  the  opening  meeting  at  the  time, 
but  that  he  wanted  to  change  his  mind, 
and  he  said  that  he  would  prefer  not 
to  have  the  number  of  people  limited  in 
the  bill.  That  was  in  executive  session. 
That  is  why  it  is  not  in  the  record. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
able  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  My  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  Secretary’s  testimony 
is  that  his  original  agreement  upon  the 
size  of  the  mission  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  would  be  predicated  upon  whether 
or  not  the  mission  now  there,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  mission,  would  remain,  but  I  very 
definitely  remember,  and  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  that  the  Secretary  said 
it  would  be  most  unwise,  in  the  second 
hearing,  to  tie  the  hands  of  his  Depart¬ 
ment  or  of  the  Navy  Department  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  point. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  ask  my  colleagues  of  the 
House,  please,  do  not  tie  the  hands  of 
our  departments  in  an  important  matter 
such  as  this,  in  view  of  the  testimony  we 
have  about  it  here  today. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MERROW.  May  I  say  that  in  my 
opinion  this  is  a  crippling  amendment. 
If  we  have  any  confidence  left  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  State  Department  and  in  General 
Marshall,  we  should  not  put  this  amend¬ 
ment  into  this  bill. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  who  is  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  our  committee,  and 
I  might  add  that  we  should  not  do  so 
if  we  have  any  confidence  in  the  Secre¬ 
tory  of  War,  who  is — well,  I  will  not  say 
what  party  he  belongs  to. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  present  at  the 
hearings  when  the  Secretary  of  War  said 
he  saw  no  objection  to  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  limiting  the  number  of  military 
advisers  to  be  sent  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Then,  I  was  ill  for  a  few  days  and  missed 
some  of  the  committee  meetings,  but  I 
certainly  did  not  hear  until  just  now  of 
the  reported  retraction  of  his  statement. 
However,  if  the  Secretary  of  War  later 
came  before  the  committee  in  executive 
session  and  asked  that  we  not  put  any 
restriction  of  this  sort  in  the  bill,  which 
would  leave  the  door  open  to  an  expedi¬ 
tionary  force,  that  is  all  the  more  rea¬ 
son,  I  think,  why  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

I  am  for  this  bill.  I  have  crusaded  for 
16  years  against  appeasement  of  any 
country  expanding  its  territory  by  ag¬ 
gression.  I  spoke  the  best  I  could  for  this 
bill  on  yesterday  and  will  again  if  I  get  a 
chance.  But  what  I  am  for  is  our  aiding 
free  countries  struggling  to  maintain 
their  independence,  by  our  sending  over 
material  assistance  and  selected  officers 


and  men  to  review  and  screen  the  needs 
and  requests  and  to  see  that  the  assist¬ 
ance  we  send  is  well  used.  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  support  the  bill  if  perchance  by 
any  stretch  of  interpretation  of  language 
it  could  permit  an  expeditionary  force,  or 
even  a  battalion  of  our  armed  forces  to 
go  into  these  countries  either  in  addition 
to  British  troops  or  in  substitution  for 
British  troops.  If  the  day  should  come 
when  that  sort  of  thing  is  needed,  I  feel 
that  those  in  charge  must  come  again 
before  the  Congress  and  make  their 
case.  If  they  make  a  good  case.  Congress 
presumably  would  support  it.  But  I  can¬ 
not  go  along  with  any  other  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  constrained  to  support 
and  urge  the  committee  to  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  The  gentleman  well  knows 
that  the  bill  provides  that  these  military 
men  we  send  over  are  to  act  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  only.  By  no  means  could 
that  interpretation  be  stretched  to  mean 
combatants. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Then,  what  possible  ob¬ 
jective  can  the  gentleman  have  to  put¬ 
ting  into  the  bill  that  which  would  so 
enormously  reassure  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  think  we  would  pick  up  a  great 
many  more  votes  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  if  all  were  sure  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  is  to  be  limited  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  number  of  officers  and  men  for 
training  and  by  no  possible  construction 
include,  to  use  the  gentleman’s  word, 
combatants. 

Mr.  KEE.  The  objection  I  have  to  it 
is  this.  The  Secretary  returned  to  the 
committee  after  he  made  the  statement 
quoted  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and  said  it  would  be  crippling  to  his  De¬ 
partment  if  they  wanted  to  send  a  few 
more  advisory  men,  and  asked  us  not  to 
insert  any  limitation. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Would  the  gentleman  ob¬ 
ject  to  200,  then? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  It  was  stated  at  the 
time,  if  I  remember  correctly — this  was 
in  executive  session;  perhaps  I  should 
not  say  that — it  was  stated  that  if  they 
thought  of  sending  a  battleship  over 
there  and  they  had  more  than  a  hundred 
men  on  that  ship,  according  to  the  bill, 
they  could  not  send  the  battleship  over 
there. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Certainly  the  gentleman 
is  not  suggesting  that  sending  battleships 
would  come  under  the  authorization  of 
this  act.  Of  course,  they  could  be  sent 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  visits 
under  his  present  authority. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  do  not  mean  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  or  for  war  purposes,  but 
they  could  not  go  over  there  if  it  could 
be  construed  that  they  would  send  that 
many  people  on  one  ship. 

Mr.  JUDD.  This  reads  “in  an  advi¬ 
sory  capacity  only.”  Surely  we  would 
not  be  sending  over  a  battleship  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 
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Mr.  BLOOM.  The  gentleman  was 
talking  about  combatant  troops. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  gentleman  is  ex¬ 
actly  right.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
attitude  of  the  former  chairman.  He 
says,  “I  am  telling  you  what  happened 
in  an  executive  session  here  or  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  there.”  I  believe  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  is  an  executive  session,  so 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  those  matters. 
But  let  me  say  this:  My  amendment  says, 
under  the  purposes  of  this  act,  limit  it  to 
100.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  battle¬ 
ship,  because  sending  a  battleship  over 
there  is  something  else.  I  am  talking 
about  the  purposes  of  this  act  and  the 
100  limitation  which  Secretary  Patter¬ 
son  said  is  twice  as  many  men  as  he 
needs. 

Mr.'  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  am  not  talking 
about  battleships  or  soldiers  being  sent 
over  there.  That  is  not  in  the  realm  of 
possibility  under  this  bill.  What  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  is  this: 
Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  to  embark  on 
a  courageous  policy  such  as  is  proposed 
here  today  and  spend  $400,000,000  of  the 
taxpayers’  money  under  a  limitation 
that  only  100  military  advisory  personnel 
could  be  sent,  and  then  tell  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  or  the  President  that  even 
if  he  deemed  it  necessary  he  could  not 
send  150  men  over  there  to  see  that  that 
money  was  wisely  spent? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  will  state  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  am  willing  to  amend  the 
amendment  to  increase  the  limit  to  200. 
I  certainly  do  not  want  us  to  be  crippled 
or  hampered  in  doing  well  what  we  are 
authorizing.  My  point  is  that  we  must 
not  authorize  more  than  was  told  us  or 
than  we  have  told  the  House  and  the 
country  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  It  is 
to  make  our  people  sure  that  we  will  not 
under  this  bill  be  sending  over  any  large 
groups.  I  knew  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  do  that,  but  a  great  many  millions  of 
Americans  are  more  disturbed  on  this 
point  than  on  any  other. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  is  just  one  more  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  feeling  that  a  great  many 
people  have  that  if  we  only  tie  our  own 
hands  we  are  safe.  I  say  this  with  con¬ 
siderable  reluctance  because  I  have  a 
very  high  regard  for  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota.  He  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine.  But  over  the  years  in  this  coun¬ 
try  there  seems  to  have  been  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  many  fine  citizens  that  we 
should  be  fearful  of  our  own  power 
and  that,  therefore,  if  we  can  shackle 
Uncle  Sam  we  are  really  going  to  be 
able  to  have  peace. 

In  the  first  place,  the  British  mission 
in  Greece — I  do  not  have  the  exact  figure 
before  me— I  believe  numbers  around 
four  or  five  hundred.  If  they  for  some 
reason  or  other  have  to  withdraw,  un¬ 
der  this  amendment  we  could  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  personnel  to  take  their  place. 


I  believe  that  the  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  the  fear  that  some  Inci¬ 
dent  may  arise  between  some  American 
in  uniform  and — some  Greek  guerrilla, 
perhaps — which  would  arouse  in  us  back 
here  a  desire  to  pursue  the  matter  with 
explosive  consequences.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  one  of  my  oldest  friends 
was  a  naval  attache  in  Warsaw,  a  colonel 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  He  was  murdered 
and  I  do  not  recall  that  there  was  much 
about  it  in  the  press. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  you 
do  not  avoid  trouble  by  simply  limiting 
the  number  of  military  personnel.  A 
civilian  can  be  a  cause  of  disturbance 
just  as  readily  as  a  man  in  uniform.  I 
believe  that  the  men  in  uniform  that  we 
have  to  worry  about  are  not  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  we 
made  our  meaning  entirely  clear,  and 
that  if  we  are  going  to  pass  this  measure 
we  should  not  handicap  those  who  are 
charged  with  its  execution. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EUSBEY.  The  gentleman  spoke 
about  shackling  Uncle  Sam.  If  this  bill 
passes,  do  you  think  we  are  shackling 
Uncle  Sam  by  giving  $400,000  000  under 
this  program? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  May  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  friends  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
to  the  specific  language  of  the  bill,  which 
is  very  plain  and  capable  of  only  one 
construction.  I  quote : 
by  detailing  a  '•limited  number  of  members 
of  the  military  services  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  those  countries  in  an  advisory,  ca¬ 
pacity  only. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  stressed 
that  language. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  got  the  impli¬ 
cation  from  the  gentleman’s  remarks, 
which  I  might  add  were  very  frank,  that 
these  forces  that  we  are  sending  over 
might  possibly  replace  the  British  who 
are  there  now  numbering  about  500,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
make  myself  clear.  They  are  not  forces. 
These  are  men  we  are  sending  over  to 
screen  military  and  naval  demands  and 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  language  of  the  bill.  The 
British  have  a  large  mission  there,  and 
it  might  become  advisable  or  necessary, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
equipment  will  be  ours,  that  the  British 
retire  some  of  their  men  and  that  we 
take  their  place. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Are  the  British 
there  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  in  a 
shooting  capacity?  Are  they  armed  or 
are  they  just  advisers? 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  British  mission  is 
there  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  forces  which  consist,  I  believe,  of  a 
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brigade — about  10,000  men — are  there 
for  policing  purposes. 

Oh,  the  mission  is  there,  naturally,  not 
in  a  shooting  capacity.  The  purpose  of 
the  mission  is  not  to  shoot.  The  purpose 
of  a  soldier  is  to  shoot. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  But  if  we  go 
there  we  will  shoot. 

Mr.  LODGE.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
combat  troops. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  They  will  be 
armed,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  beg  the  gentleman’s 
pardon.  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  quite 
got  the  distinction  in  mind. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  under  the  present  language 
we  could  have  an  adviser  in  every  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Greek  Army  or  even  in  every 
squad? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  lawyer  to  draft  a  con¬ 
tract  or  a  law  that  could  not  be  abused 
by  someone  who  wanted  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Judd  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mundt:  Strike  out 
the  figure  "100”  and  insert  the  figure  "200.” 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
desire  to  limit  the  proper  activities  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  Navy  in  carrying 
out  this  act  which  I  feel  involves  what 
may  ultimately  be  almost  a  life  and  death 
matter  for  the  United  States.  I  mean 
just  that  in  all  seriousness.  But  I  can¬ 
not  believe  we  ought  to  pass  this  piece 
of  legislation  without  making  crystal 
clear  to  every  mother  and  father  and 
citizen  in  the  United  States  exactly  what 
we  are  doing.  I  cannot  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  any  testimony  I  have  heard,  that 
they  can  rightly  object  to  a  limitation 
of  200  by  the  War  Department  and  200 
by  the  Navy  Department.  That  seems 
to  me  a  generous  estimate  of  what  “a 
limited  number  of  members  of  the  mil¬ 
itary  services  of  the  United  States  to 
assist  those  countries,  in  an  advisory 
capacity  only,”  could  mean.  So  I  hope 
that  many  who  have  been  opposing  this 
amendment  to  limit  to  100  will  accept  it 
on  the  basis  of  200.  It  seems  to  me  it 
improves  the  bill. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  ever  heard  of  any  missionary 
advocating  that  this  country  send  mili¬ 
tary  men  to  try  to  Christianize  people. 
I  have  never  heard  any  missionary 
or  a  church  advocate  that  we  should 
send  only  a  hundred  or  200  armed  men 
into  any  country  to  try  to  aid  and  assist 
them  in  a  Christian  way.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  eliminate  all  armed 
men  that  we  are  talking  about  sending 
into  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  send  more 
missionaries  and  more  medical  mis¬ 
sionaries  over  there. 
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Mr.  JUDD.  So  far  as  I  know  no  one 
has  suggested  we  send  military  men  to 
any  country  to  try  to  Christianize  peo¬ 
ple.  We  are  suggesting  that  it  is  right 
and  proper  and  sensible  to  send  mili¬ 
tary  men  to  threatened  peoples  to  help 
them  retain  their  independence  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  be  murdered  or  en¬ 
slaved  as  people  have  been  wherever 
Communists  have  taken  over.  It  so 
happens  that  my  own  church  has  had 
missionaries  and  medical  missionaries 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  for  many  decades. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  he  can  send 
missionaries  to  any  people  dominated  by 
Russian  communism?  If  the  gentleman 
will  examine  the  record  of  the  person 
who  is  speaking,  he’ will  discover  that 
all  during  the  1930’s,  when  I  was  taking 
fragments  of  American  scrap  iron  out 
of  the  bodies  and  brains  of  innocent 
Chinese  men,  women,  and  children,  I 
was  trying  my  best  to  get  my  country 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  not  helping  an 
aggressor,  a  policy  which  would  prevent 
murder  of  the  people  of  Asia  and  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  for  this  bill  because 
I  believe  it  will  prevent,  or  greatly  re¬ 
duce,  the  murder  of  people  in  Europe  and 
probably  of  Americans  too.  I  think  that 
is  a  worthy  cause  for  a  missionary,  espe¬ 
cially  a  missionary  doctor,  to  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  has  just  said  this  is  a  question  of 
most  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  He  is  correct  in  that.  But 
if  his  statement  is  true,  why  shackle  the 
United  States?  If  the  amendment  lim¬ 
iting  the  number  of  this  kind  of  person¬ 
nel  to  100  is  bad,  then  it  follows  that  a 
limitation  of  200  is  bad.  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  embark  on  a  policy  such  as  we 
propose  here  today,  costing  $400,000,000, 
and  then  to  say  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
“You  must  go  over  there  and  carry  out 
the  purposes  we  have  expressed  in  this 
legislation,  but  you  are  limited  to  100  or 
200  of  a  certain  kind  of  personnel  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  have 
on  the  ground  to  make  this  program  a 
success.” 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  phraseology 
of  the  bill  is  “a  limited  number  and  in  an 
advisory  capacity  only.”  These  phrases 
have  got  to  be  considered  together. 
“Limited”  means  the  minimum  number 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this 
act. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  hope  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  to  it  will  be 
killed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  word  “limited,”  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  refers,  means  absolutely  nothing 
unless  Congress  exercises  Its  right  and 
authority  and  describes  it  In  certain 
terms.  “Limited”  could  mean  100,000  as 


well  as  100  or  200.  It  all  depends  on  who 
is  administering  the  act.  We  are  de¬ 
fining  the  word  “limited”  as  meaning  not 
more  than  200  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  that  is  what  the 
British  say  they  are  doing  with  10,000 
men  in  Greece,  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  realize  of 
course,  that  a  logical  argument  can  be 
made  from  that  angle,  but  what  does  the 
gentleman  have  to  say  about  the  phrase 
“advisory  capacity  only?” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  say  in  answer  to  that 
that  the  British  say  their  troops  are  over 
there  solely  in  an  advisory  capacity,  yet 
they  have  10,000  of  them  there.  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  are  advising  the  people  to 
maintain  law  and  order. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  bill  contem¬ 
plates  that  part  of  the  aid  to  be  sent  to 
Greece  may  be  such  things  as  airplanes 
stud  tanks 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then,  how  can  we 
expect  to  train  these  people  in  the  use 
of  this  mechanized  equipment  with  100 
men  or  200  men?  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
done.  We  have  got  to  have  mechanics 
and  servicemen. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  is  absurd  tc  think 
so. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  was  wondering  if 
the  gentleman  had  figured  out  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  the  cost  of  100  or  200  or 
many  more?  And  also  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  this  membership  should 
know  that  we  are  not  talking  in  the 
terms  of  the  brigade  of  British  soldiers 
that  are  there  in  camp,  we  are  talking 
only  in  terms  of  permission. 

Some  of  us  have  felt  very  deeply 
troubled  because  there  was  no  limita¬ 
tion  in  this,  because  of  some  of  the 
rumors  that  have  been  going  about.  I 
believe  it  is  because  of  that  that  this 
amendment  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota.  If  we 
could  reassure  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  that  what  we  are  sending  in  to 
Greece  is  a  mission,  not  troops;  that  it 
is  a  limited  mission  and  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  permit  the  situation  to  be¬ 
come  such  that  the  army  could  use  the 
$400,000,000  and  nobody  else  get  any¬ 
thing  the  people  would  feel  better.  The 
point  and  purpose  of  this  proposal,  as  I 
see  it,  is  not  troops  but  it  is  economy  of 
various  kinds,  bankers,  specialists,  and 
so  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  somebody  is  letting  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag.  One  of  the  things  which 
really  concerns  the  people  of  America  in 


the  consideration  of  this  legislation  is 
this  question  of  military  personnel.  The 
bill  says  “a  limited  number  of  members 
of  the  military  services.”  How  many 
constitute  “a  limited  number”?  I  think 
the  best  evidence  on  this  point  is  to  be 
found  in  the  hearings  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  page  351  where  the  following 
statement  is  made: 

Secretary  Porrestal  suggested  before  the 
committee  that  perhaps  at  the  outset  3  or  4 
naval  officers  and  possibly  20  or  25  men  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  limited  purpose  of  advis¬ 
ing  the  Greek  authorities.  Secretary  Patter¬ 
son .  indicated  a  rough  estimate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  between  10  and  40  Army  officers  might 
be  adequate  for  similar  purposes. 

They  are  only  supposed  to  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

The  Mundt  amendment  raises  the 
figure  to  100  men  in  Greece  and  100  men 
in  Turkey.  In  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  presented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  LMr.  Judd]  the  figure  is  raised 
to  200.  This  is  a  limitation  which  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  America  want. 
I  am  sure  that  much  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  Members  of  Congress  have  received 
on  this  bill  is  to  the  effect  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country  are  generally  in  favor 
of  giving  relief  to  the  starving  women 
and  children  of  Greece,  but  they  are 
afraid  of  the  military  features  of  the 
bill. 

I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  military  services  advisors  or 
not.  It  is  very  easy  under  this  loose 
language  to  have  15,000  or  more  ad¬ 
visors  on  the  ground.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  statements  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  as  to  the  number  of  men  actually 
needed  as  advisers  should  bear  great 
weight.  The  hearings  specifically  state 
the  number  they  need.  The  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  therefore  are  generous 
indeed  and  we  should  write  the  limita¬ 
tions  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
America  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a 
definite  limitation  as  to  the  number  of 
military  personnel  and  advisors  that  are 
to  go  into  Greece  and  Turkey,  should  be 
written  into  the  bill.  Therefore  I  shall 
support  the  Judd  substitute  and  if  that 
fails,  I  expect  to  support  the  original 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  theretq  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Preferential  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Bender: 
“Mr.  Bender  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
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House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken.” 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  a  demonstration  of  how  hell  will 
break  loose  in  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the 
way  hell  has  broken  loose  here  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Apparently  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  this  person  heard  and 
what  the  other  person  heard.  One  thing 
I  know  is  that  day  before  yesterday  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith] 
and  a  number  of  other  gentleman  were 
in  my  office  at  which  time  there  was 
present  a  young  lady  who  was  employed 
by  UNRRA  in  Greece  and  who  was  shot 
by  British  bullets  in  Greece. 

You  are  going  into  a  shooting  business 
when  you  go  into  this  thing.  When  you 
go  into  this  on  the  $400,000,000  basis, 
you  are  just  beginning.  For  example, 
this  story  has  been  kept  out  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  so  far  there  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  keep  it  secret,  but  I 
understand  that  behind  the  walls  of  the 
State  Department  there  is  great  excite¬ 
ment  and  frantic  scurrying  around  over 
the  report  that  American  equipment  for 
five  full  divisions  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist  Army  in  China  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
forces. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  there  is 
considerable  agitation  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  But  this  is  just  the  sort  of 
thing  which  we  can  expect  under  the 
Truman  doctrine  of  sending  military 
supplies  to  unrepresentative  regimes  on 
the  theory  of  stopping  communism. 

All  we  will  accomplish  is  to  promote 
and  prolong  civil  wars.  Yes,  we  can  send 
American  materials  of  war  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  to  every  trouble  spot  in  the 
world — but  we  will  wake  up  to  find  that 
the  same  thing  is  happening  to  it  as  is 
happening  in  China. 

If  this  is  the  State  Department’s  way 
of  maintaining  American  prestige  and 
security  in  the  world — by  dropping 
American  taxpayers’  money  down  the 
drain — I  say  it  is  a  very  poor  way  indeed. 

This  bill  provides  that  two-thirds  of 
the  money  is  to  be  spent  for  military 
equipment  to  engage  in  civil  war  in  Tur¬ 
key  and  Greece.  Now  you  are  talking 
about  sending  100  men  or  200  men. 
What  difference  does  it  make?  Hell  will 
break  loose  just  as  hell  is  breaking  loose 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as  the 
result  of  the  controversy  over  this 
matter. 

My  friends,  we  are  advocating  that 
this  thing  be  handled  by  the  United 
Nations.  That  is  not  isolationism.  I 
heard  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  last  night  make  an  eloquent  ap¬ 
peal  against  isolationism.  Well,  it  is 
isolationism  to  engage  in  this  unilateral 
program  of  ours  when  we  have  the 
United  Nations  to  work  through.  Why 
not  refer  this  matter  in  just  that  way? 

I  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  rushed 
into  immediate  passage  of  this  measure 
if  we  have  to  sit  here  all  next  week. 
I  trust  there  are  a  sufficient  nulnber  of 
persons  on  the  floor  of  this  House  who 
are  interested  and  wish  to  be  heard.  We 
have  good  amendments  on  the  desk 
here.  We  have  amendments  that  should 


be  considered  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  consider  amendments  on  other 
measures. 

This  is  the  most  important  measure 
that  we  have  had  before  us  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress  during  the 
past  five  terms.  No  other  legislation  has 
been  as  important  as  this.  No  other  leg¬ 
islation  will  involve  us  in  so  much  trouble, 
in  so  many  heartaches,  in  so  much  blood¬ 
shed,  as  this  measure  will.  I  trust  that 
we  will  consider  this  and  not  give  this 
thing  the  bum’s  rush  which  obviously  is 
attempted  here  in  considering  this 
amendment  in  5  or  10  minutes.  Let 
us  take  plently  of  time.  We  can  stay 
here  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night.  The  majority  leader  said,  “How 
about  your  amendments?”  I  said,  “I  am 
going  to  offer  every  one  of  them.”  He 
said,  “Do  you  think  we  ought  to  meet  in 
the  morning  at  10  o’clock?”  I  said,  “You 
can  meet  at  9  o’clock  and  you  can  sit 
until  midnight;  you  can  meet  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  you  can  meet  on  Monday  and 
consider  this  thing  the  way  it  should  be 
considered  and  not  in  a  slipshod,  hap¬ 
hazard  manner.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  point  of  or¬ 
der  is  that  on  the  pending  amendment 
the  period  of  debate  is  10  minutes;  5 
minutes  for  and  5  minutes  against. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is,  if  some¬ 
one  claims  5  minutes  in  opposition. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
no  member  of  the  committee  or  anyone 
else  desires  to  rise  in  opposition,  I  seek 
recognition. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  defined  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman,  the  point  is  well 
taken. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  not  press 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  think  the  point  of  or¬ 
der  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Why  do  we  not  vote 
on  this  amendment  now? 

Mr.  EATON.  Of  course,  that  is  what 
I  want  to  do.  Everybody  understands 
what  this  does.  It  kills  the  bill.  If  we 
want  to  kill  the  bill,  let  us  vote  on  it  and 
decide  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
were — ayes  37,  noes  127. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  cannot  reach  an  agreement  to  lim¬ 
it  debate  on  these  amendments.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  everyone  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  given  a  chance  to  debate  this 
bill  and  the  amendments  thereto.  I 
wish  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  would  not  press  his  unan¬ 
imous-consent  request  because  I  do  not 
like  to  be  in  the  position  of  objecting.  I 
think  every  Member  that  is  on  his  feet 
ought  to  have  5  minutes  to  speak  on  these 
amendments,  because  we  are  getting  into 
the  same  situation  here  as  we  did  before 
of  turmoil,  of  everybody  hollering  to  vote, 
vote,  vote,  and  not  listening  to  the  de¬ 
bate.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
under  the  conditions  if  the  Committee 
rose. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  earlier 
that  there  would  be  no  effort  made  as  we 
progressed  here  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  through  today,  and  tomorrow,  if 
necessary,  to  limit  debate  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  measure.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  indicated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  request  that  debate  be 
limited  to  10  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
that  he  wondered  how  many  wanted  to 
speak.  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  amend  his  request.  It  is 
not  a  motion,  it  is  a  request  subject  to 
objection.  No  one  wants  to  force  any¬ 
one  to  object.  If  those  who  want  to 
speak  will  rise  and  so  indicate,  then  the 
time  can  be  adjusted. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  that  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Yes;  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  thereto.  That  does  not  limit  de¬ 
bate.  If  everyone  who  wants  to  speak 
will  rise,  I  am  quite  sure  the  chairman 
will  amend  his  request  in  that  regard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  as  it 
stands  is  for  a  limitation  of  10  minutes. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
care  to  amend  his  request? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 
I  want  everybody  to  have  a  chance  to 
have  his  say.  How  many  wish  to  speak 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad¬ 
vise  the  gentleman  that  a  tally  by  the 
Clerk  shows  14  Members  have  arisen. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  withdraw  my  request, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  both  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  and  the  original 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  .  I  have 
a  like  amendment  at  the  Clerk’s  desk 
which  would  limit  the  military  personnel 
in  either  country  to  100.  I  mentioned 
that  earlier  in  the  debate  today.  It  is  not 
particularly  material  whether  the  num¬ 
ber  be  fixed  at  100  or  200,  but  certainly 
it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  number  of  military  forces 
which  we  send  to  these  two  countries. 

The  Secretary  of  War  testified  at  page 
108  of  the  record,  in  answer  to  a  question 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys] 
that  anywhere  from  10  to  40  military 
personnel  is  the  present  estimate  in 
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Greece  and  a  comparable  number  in 
Turkey.  Following  that,  he  was  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt]  and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Mundt.  In  order  that  Congress  can  have 
its  part  in  shaping  the  legislation  and  our 
policy  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  I  have  in  mind 
an  amendment  to  offer  which  would  limit 
the  size  of  the  American  military  mission 
in  each  country  to  a  maximum  of  100,  which 
would  be  over  twice  the  number  that  you 
would  say  would  be  required.  Would  you 
have  any  objection  to  that  kind  of  clarifying 
amendment? 

Secretary  Patterson.  No,  sir. 

Now  the  point  is  made  that  on  some 
other  occasion,  at  some  other  place,  he 
corrected  this  testimony  and  asked,  in 
effect,  for  no  limitation  whatever  on  the 
size  of  the  forces  which  we  might  send  to 
these  countries.  I  have  the  highest  re¬ 
gard  for  our  distinguished  Secretary  of 
War  and  am  very  anxious  that  none  of 
my  remarks  should  in  any  way  be  con¬ 
strued  as  critical  of  him.  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  be,  as  many  of  us  would,  the 
last  one  to  take  any  step  which  would  in¬ 
volve  this  country  in  armed  conflict.  He 
has  been  a  fighting  soldier  and  knows 
what  war  is.  I  relaize,  too,  that  consid¬ 
erations  of  security  may  require  that  not 
all  of  the  testimony  which  was  given  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
shall  be  spread  upon  this  record.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  complete  and  uncontrolled 
discretion. 

If  these  amendments  should  fail  I  shall 
still  vote  for  this  bill  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given  earlier  today.  But  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  a  majority  will  see  the 
merit  in  the  proposal  which  has  here 
been  made,  for  I  cannot  escape  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  we,  as  a  Congress,  are  charged 
with  a  heavy  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  nothing  is  done  to  alter  the  essen¬ 
tial  character  of  the  legislation  which 
we  are  about  to  adopt. 

No  one  from  the  distinguished  com¬ 
mittee  which  reports  this  bill,  no  one  in 
the  unanimous  report  of  the  parallel 
committee  in  the  other  body,  has  indi¬ 
cated  to  us  that  it  is  the  intention  to  send 
any  substantial  numbers  of  American 
officers  or  men  to  either  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  The  committee  report,  here,  at 
the  bottom  of  page  4,  says: 

Combat  forces  are  not  to  be  sent  to  Greece 
or  Turkey.  The  military  assistance  provided 
in  the  bill  is  to  consist  only  of  arms  and 
other  supplies  for  the  armed  forces  of  Greece 
and  Turkey.  These  supplies  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  basis  of  investigations  and 
recommendations  by  small  military  missions 
sent  out  by  the  United  States  in  an  advisory 
capacity  only.  Testimony  of  Government 
witnesses  indicates  that  the  military  mission 
to  Greece  would  probably  not  exceed  40  and 
the  naval  mission  would  probably  be  less 
than  30.  In  the  case  of  Turkey  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  missions  would  not  be  larger. 

It  is  in  reliance  upon  these  assurances, 
given  to  us  in  entire  good  faith,  that 
many  of  us  are  supporting  this  measure. 
Those  assurances,  I  know,  will  still  hold 
good  if  these  amendments  are  defeated. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should,  by  the 
adoption  of  one  of  these  amendments, 
make  it  crystal  clear  to  the  mothers  and 
fathers  and  wives  of  the  young  men  of 
this  country  that  we  have  not  embarked 


upon  a  militaristic  venture,  that  forces 
are  not  being  sent  to  these  countries  to 
fight,  that  they  are  not  shooting  soldiers, 
but  simply  advisers  to  the  appropriate 
authorities  in  these  two  countries. 

The  point  is  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  words  “lim¬ 
ited”  and  “advisory”  in  section  1,  para¬ 
graph  3  of  this  bill  should  be  accepted 
as  sufficient  indication  of  a  limitation.  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  during 
my  service  in  the  China-Burma, India 
theater  we  were  supposed  to  have  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  military  personnel  in 
China  for,  if  not  advisory,  at  least, 
training  purposes  only.  But  that  num¬ 
ber  ran  into  thousands  and  thousands  of 
officers  and  men.  For  the  most  part,  and 
with  few  exceptions,  they  were  not  there 
to  fight  a  shooting  war,  but  for  advisory 
and  training  purposes  of  the  Chinese 
Army.  I  know  nothing  of  that  kind  is 
intended  in  this  present  measure.  If  it 
were,  I  would  never  support  it.  It  would 
be  a  negation  of  the  first  point  made  in 
my  remarks  earlier  today  that  this  is  a 
step  toward  peace  and  not  toward  war. 
But  my  point  is  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  apprehensive  and  we  should 
give  them  the  assurance,  by  clear  lan¬ 
guage,  that  no  such  purpose  is  envisioned 
by  this  legislation. 

As  I  said  before,  I  should  not  want  to 
undermine  this  bill  by  supporting  a 
crippling  amendment.  I  do  not  consider 
these,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  such.  They 
seem  to  me  to  be  clarifying  provisions 
which  should  merit  our  favorable  re¬ 
sponse. 

I  regret  that  I  find  myself  in  disagree¬ 
ment  on  this  point  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  which  has  labored  so 
assiduously  over  this  bill.  I  could  not 
be  easy  in  my  conscience,  however,  were 
I  to  oppose  an  amendment  which  simply, 
as  I  construe  it,  says  that  we  mean  by 
this  bill  to  carry  out  exactly  what  the 
committee  has  told  us  in  their  report, 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  agree  with  me  also  that  when  a  man 
of  the  responsible  position  of  Secretary 
of  War,  not  just  in  an  offhand  remark 
but  through  a  discussion  of  several  pages 
of  hearings  insisted  that  he  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  over  40  or  50  men  and  says 
he  does  not  object  to  a  limitation  of  100, 
certainly  he  would  not  object  to  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  over  200.  Yet,  there  are  those 
who  say  they  have  heard  whispers  in 
the  dark  that  he  does  object.  There  is 
still  time  before  we  vote  to  go  to  the 
telephone  and  call  him  and  then  tell  the 
House  in  public  that  he  wants  no  limita¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  think  he  is  going  to  say 
that.  Congress  has  a  responsibility  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  KEATING.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  if  the  Secretary  does  mean  that, 
there  is  certainly  no  evidence  before  us 
to  that  effect,  which  I  am  sure  he,  as  a 
distinguished  former  jurist,  would  agree 
we  should  have,  to  form  the  basis  for  any 
decision  to  oppose  these  amendments. 
In  the  absence  of  any  such  testimony, 
we  should  accept  the  record  before  us  to 


the  effect  that  about  70  military  and 
naval  personnel  in  both  these  countries 
is  the  number  contemplated. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senate  committee 
brings  out  the  same  point.  I  think  the 
country  has  the  right  to  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  Congress  that  we  are  supporting 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  suggested 
limitation,  but  let  us  not  have  any  more 
blank  checks.  They  can  become  danger¬ 
ous  and  expensive  experiments. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  entirely  and  thank  him  for  his 
helpful  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat¬ 
ing]  has  expired. 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  previously  made.) 

[Mr.  RIZLEY  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

(Mr.  KEATING  and  Mr.  HOEVEN 
asked  and  were  given  permission  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  their  remarks.) 

Mr.  PFEIFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PFEIFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  granting  military  aid  in  any 
form.  It  will  be  a  dangerous  precedent. 
I  do  recommend,  however,  that  any 
money  spent  in  either  country  should  be 
used  to  build  schools,  hospitals,  missions, 
and  so  forth,  and  to  feed  the  hungry. 

I  believe  in  relief  and  reconstruction. 

I  agree  with  Paul  A.  Porter,  chief  of 
the  American  Economic  Mission  to 
Greece,  in  that  outside  assistance  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  survival  of  a  democratic 
Greek  state  and  we  must  make  available 
funds  for  reconstruction  and  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

I  have  always  favored  a  foreign  policy 
of  friendly  relations  with  all  countries 
and  domination  by  none. 

Why  now  this  sudden  anticommunis- 
tic  action,  when  we  permitted  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Poland  and  the  overrunning  of 
the  Balkans  by  the  communistic  forces, 
in  fact,  aided  them;  permitted  placarding 
and  the  dissemination  of  material  and 
propaganda  in  Italy  so  that  in  the  last 
election  the  Communists  polled  1,250,000 
votes;  informed  the  world  through  our 
action  in  the  United  Nations  Assembly 
in  that  we  condemn  General  Franco,  who 
is  the  only  man  that  has  been  and  still 
is  fighting  communism? 

Communism  cannot  be  fought  with 
money  or  bullets.  It  can  be  fought  suc¬ 
cessfully  only  by  feeding  the  people,  shel¬ 
tering  the' people,  making  them  feel  se¬ 
cure  and  free  of  fear  and  want. 

I,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  not  in 
favor  of  this  bill  due  to  its  military-aid 
clause,  and  therefore  will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 
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(Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  attempts  to  define  what 
“advisory  capacity”  means  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view.  Let  me  tell  you  it 
is  absolutely  meaningless. 

I  have  seen  the  preliminaries  of  two 
world  wars  in  which  this  Nation  has 
been  engaged.  I  remember  the  maneu¬ 
vering  very  well,  as,  being  an  adult  in 
the  naval  service,  I  knew  that  I  should 
be  an  active  participant  in  them.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  present  set-up  is  the  same 
in  substance  as  those  which  led  up  to 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  In  both  cases  we 
gave  powers  to  the  President  which  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  get  us  into  the  war  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  believes  that  it  has  the  sole 
power  to  declare  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  for  this  Nation.  It  is  merely  fool¬ 
ing  itself — suffering  under  a  delusion — 
for  in  both  of  the  two  great  world  wars 
we  have  fought  the  Nation  was  in  the 
war  under  Executive  directives  before 
the  matter  was  put  up  to  the  Congress. 
The  Congress  was  merely  a  rubber 
stamp;  it  only  confirmed  what  was 
already  a  fact — that  a  state  of  war  ex¬ 
isted.  Are  we  going  to  do  that  again 
by  granting  this  blank- check  authority 
in  this  bill?  Are  we  going  to  allow  the 
administration  to  maneuver  us  into  a 
position  from  which  there  is  no  way  out 
except  war  or  backing  water  in  the  face 
of  the  world?  Are  we  going  to  send  un¬ 
limited  military  personnel  to  get  us  em¬ 
broiled  in  European  squabbles?  I  know 
that  the  bill  says  that  military  personnel 
shall  act  in  “an  advisory  capacity  only.” 
But  just  what  does  that  mean,  anyhow? 
Are  American  military  aviators  sitting 
in  the  observers’  seat  alongside  the  pilot 
in  a  combat  plane  advisers  or  com¬ 
batants?  Are  American  naval  officers 
on  board  a  fighting  ship  which  may  be 
sunk  by  the  enemy  advisers  or  fighting 
personnel?  You  know  the  answer  as 
well  as  I  do.  They  are  combatants,  and 
there  is  no  other  way  to  look  at  it.  They 
are  just  as  much  combatants  as  were  the 
American  Army  aviators  who  were  sent 
to  China  to  fight  against  the  Japanese 
while  we  were  still  neutral. 

Military  and  civilian  personnel  occupy 
quite  different  places  in  the  category  of 
reasons  for  international  trouble.  Civil¬ 
ians  can  be  expended  without  any  great 
accounting  therefor,  but  military  per¬ 
sonnel  abroad  are  recognized  as  clear- 
cut  representatives  of  the  nation  they 
serve.  When  the  time  comes  that  some 
of  the  “members  of  our  military  services” 
who  are  acting  in  “an  advisory  capacity 
only”  are  killed  in  combat  with  Soviet 
forces  we  shall  howl  for  vengeance  and 
the  fighting  part  of  the  third  world  war 
will  be  right  on  our  doorsteps. 

Perhaps  we  think  that  the  probable 
gains  justify  the  risks  we  shall  assume. 
In  that  event  I  have  no  criticism.  My 
sole  object  is  to  bring  the  terrific  risks 
of  this  bill  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California.  Gladly. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  made  a  statement  to  the 


effect  that  the  reaction  in  this  country 
would  be  terrific  if  only  one  American 
were  killed  in  this  undertaking.  Last 
summer  when  Jugoslavia  shot  down  six 
of  our  American  flyers,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  done  about  it.  They  were  not  even 
brought  before  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  of  the  United  Nations  for  an 
accountability  of  their  actions.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  there  is  going  to  be  any 
arousing  over  this  situation  since  we 
passed  that  incident  over. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  satisfied  if  we  are  to  take  action 
to  stop  communism  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  that  we  ought  to  immediately  take 
it  from  a  military  standpoint? 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  California.  I  would 
not  quite  say  that.  I  am  very  much  dis¬ 
tressed  about  where  we  are  going  from 
here,  that  is  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks  I  concede  that  the  proposition 
to  make  these  loans  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  is  such  that  even  the  closest  friends 
could  differ  about  it. 

I  criticize  no  Member  of  the  Congress 
for  voting  for  this  proposal,  although  I 
intend  to  vote  against  it  for  what,  to  me, 
appear  compelling  reasons. 

We  are  given  only  two  little  glimpses, 
so  to  speak,  of  this  whole  proposition,  the 
final  pattern  of  which  may  be,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  be,  a  third  world  war.  If  this 
eventuates,  we  would  have  to  fight  alone 
and  unaided.  There  is  not  a  nation  in 
all  Europe  which  could  or  would  engage 
in  another  war  at  this  time  to  help  us 
even  though  they  were  so  inclined.  This 
time  they  would  expect  us  to  do  it  all — 
finance  it,  fight  it,  and  feed  them  while 
doing  it.  The  result  undoubtedly  would 
be  an  impoverished  America  left  de¬ 
pleted  of  its  resources,  insolvent,  con¬ 
fused,  and  bewildered  in  a  world  of  chaos. 

The  administration — and  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government — has  not  seen  fit  to  be  frank 
with  us.  They  have  not  informed  us  as 
to  what  the  whole  of  this  new  foreign 
policy  is,  or  what  it  involves. 

We  are  asked  to  extend  loans  which 
we  must  concede  are  military  loans  to  be 
directed  explicitly  at  preventing  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Soviet  despotism  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
propositions  on  which  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  en¬ 
lightenment  before  this  proposal  is 
voted  on. 

In  the  first  place,  is  this  the  first  step 
in  a  move  to  actually  stop  Russia,  even 
though  it  may  lead  to  another  long  and 
bloody  war? 

In  the  second  place,  if  it  is  the  first 
step  in  a  move  to  force  the  iron  curtain 
back  to  the  borders  of  Russia,  does  any¬ 
body  know  what  the  total  cost  may  be 
in  blood  and  money?  The  American 
people  have  been  told  nothing  about 
these  two  problems. 


If  this  is  a  proposition  to  stop  Soviet 
expansion  in  Europe,  $400,000,000  is  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  when  the 
demands  of  all  other  nations — if  this 
program  is  embarked  upon — have  been 
met,  the  cost  will  not  be  hundreds  of 
millions  but  many  billions  of  dollars.  If 
it  is  not  to  stop  Russia,  then  we  are  em¬ 
barking  upon  a  course  repugnant  to  every 
American  tradition.  Our  reward  will  be 
the  hatred  and  the  enmity  of  those  we 
seek  to  help.  Finally,  we  will  have  to 
pay  all  the  costs  and  do  all  the  fighting, 
whether  we  stop  Russia  or  not. 

If  we  are  going  to  stop  Russia,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  all  the  nations 
which  are  now  behind  the  Stalin  iron 
curtain — nations  like  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  honest  little 
Finland,  Estonia,  Russian-occupied  Ger¬ 
many?  The  American  people  have  been 
given  no  light  on  that  question. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  these  loans 
to  stop  Russia,  how  much  more  are  we 
going  to  have  to  lend  to  Great  Britain? 
How  many  more  billions  are  we  to  lend 
to  France?  How  many  more  billions 
must  we  hand  to  Italy?  How  many  more 
millions  must  we  lend  to  China?  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  India?  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  Palestine? 

To  embark  upon  this  program,  even 
though  we  do  not  engage  in  war  in  the 
next  15  or  20  years,  means  the  mainte¬ 
nance  by  the  United  States  of  America 
of  a  national  defense  stronger  than  that 
of  any  other  war  machine  in  the  world, 
at  an  expense  which  would  constitute  a 
further  crushing  burden  on  our  taxpay¬ 
ers  for  the  next  10  generations.  The 
administration  has  given  us  no  light  on 
that  problem. 

If  we  embark  upon  this  new  course, 
which  constitutes  a  complete  and  radical 
departure  from  our  traditional  American 
policy,  and  furthermore,  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  are  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  finance  all  the  countries  of  the 
world?  Are  we  prepared  to  police  with 
troops  all  the  countries  we  would  have 
to  subjugate?  On  these  grave  questions 
the  administration  gives  us  no  light. 

If  we  embark  upon  this  course,  we  will 
either  hand  over  more  multiplied  billions 
of  our  money  in  gifts — they  are  not 
loans — to  be  administered  by  foreigners 
with  the  result  that  large  portions  of 
these  hard-earned  billions  will  be  stolen, 
and  that  other  portions  will  go  to  finance 
Soviet  puppet  governments  in  satellite 
states  as  has  already  been  the  case  with 
UNRRA.  Either  this,  or  else  we  will 
have  to  police  with  special  commissions 
of  Americans,  both  military  and  civil,  the 
expenditure  of  these  billions  in  such 
countries.  If  we  do  that,  then  we  shall 
have  adopted  the  British  colonial  policy 
and  an  imperialistic  technique  whether 
we  like  it  or  whether  we  do  not.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  has  given  us  no  light  on  that 
subject. 

Are  we  going  to  have  to  maintain  a 
great  standing  Army,  an  extensive  Navy, 
manned  by  American  boys  and  girls 
under  compulsory  military  service,  in 
order  to  provide  troops  constantly  to  po¬ 
lice  the  rest  of  the  world  while  we  shell 
out  the  money?  The  administration  has 
given  us  no  light  on  that  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not,  of  course,  but  I  told  several  of  our 
people  that  I  thought  the  Committee  was 
going  to  rise  around  5:30.  I  spoke  to  the 
Speaker.  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  the 
majority  leader  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  I  wonder  what  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  would  think  about  that. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  We  tried  to  get  some 
limitation  on  the  debate  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  how  many 
wanted  to  speak.  It  was  indicated  that 
we  might  run  as  long  as  70  minutes,  and 
on  that  we  concluded  to  go  along  and 
see  what  might  develop.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  as  to  whether  we  might 
proceed  to  vote4  on  this  amendment  if 
the  time  could  be  shortly  concluded,  but 
if  it  cannot,  then  certainly  there  should 
be  no  reason  to  hold  the  Committee  late 
tonight,  because  I  propose  to  have  the 
Committee  come  in  at  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
merciful  thing  that,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  completes  his  5  minutes, 
the  Committee  might  rise. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  wonder  if,  pending 
that,  we  could  reach  an  agreement  on 
how  many  more  want  to  speak. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  There  were  14  a  while 
ago. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  There  are  three  on  this 
side  that  are  not  here  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  under  the  control  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  but  if  he  sees  fit  to 
have  the  Committee  rise  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  speech  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  certainly  that  would 
meet  with  my  approval. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  withdraw  my  res¬ 
ervation  of  objection,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Chairman, 
whatever  the  answer  to  these  questions 
may  be,  I  feel  very  deeply  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  should  be  given  at  least  all 
possible  information,  if  not  definite  an¬ 
swers,  before  we,  their  representatives, 
are  asked  to  vote  to  commit  our  Nation 
to  this  course. 

Before  taking  this  step,  I  believe  we 
should  again  look  at  the  money  we  ladled 
out  in  lend-lease  while  we  sent  our  mil¬ 
lions  of  troops  into  the  Atlantic,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Pacific  theaters 
of  war,  from  which  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  never  returned. 

I  think  we  should  remind  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  that  previous  experience  tells 
us  that  these  so-called  loans  are  not 
loans  at  all:  they  are  gifts.  I  think, 
furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  ought  to  be  reminded  that 
these  loans  are  not  just  pieces  of  paper; 
they  are  not  merely  disks  of  metal.  They 
represent  our  raw  materials,  which  are 
rapidly  disappearing;  they  represent  the 
wealth,  the  real  wealth;  they  represent 


the  toil  and  sweat  and  the  energy,  the 
very  lifeblood  of  our  American  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  and  of  our  American 
citizens:  goods  and  services,  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  toil  and  sweat  and  energy 
and  wealth  pouring  out  of  this  country, 
never  to  return. 

How  long  can  the  American  people  en¬ 
dure  this  constant  drain  upon  their  re¬ 
sources?  The  administration  has  given 
us  no  hint  of  the  answer  to  that  mo¬ 
mentous  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  long  can  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty 
million  Americans  labor  and  sweat  to 
feed  the  hungry  peoples  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  rebuild  shattered  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  shattered  industry  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world?  Is  there 
not  a  grave  danger  that,  instead  of  rescu¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  world  from  starva¬ 
tion  and  ruin,  we  may  so  deplete  our 
financial  and  material  resources  that  we 
will  go  down  to  ruin  and  chaos  with 
them?  The  administration  gives  us  no 
light  on  this  question. 

Every  economist  in  this  country  knows 
that  the  great  depression  of  the  1930’s 
was  an  aftermath  of  the  First  World 
War.  The  billions  of  dollars  and  the 
loans  and  expenditures  which  we  made 
in  that  war  and  after  that  war  were  not 
repaid.  These  debts  will  never  be  re¬ 
paid.  Those  loans  represented  goods, 
raw  materials,  energy,  sweat,  and  toil, 
and  they  took  so  much  of  the  lifeblood 
out  of  our  American  economy  that,  when 
the  European  nations  repudiated  their 
debts,  our  economy  was  prostrated  by 
exhaustion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  the  time 
when  we  should  review  the  costs  in 
money  we  have  already  poured  out — the 
billions,  yes,  the  hundreds  of  billions, 
we  have  already  spent  in  foreign  wars. 
I,  therefore,  shall  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  statement  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald  of  December  11, 
1945,  showing  the  amounts  foreign  na¬ 
tions  still  owe  the  United  States  from 
World  War  I.  That  amount  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  is  $14,000,000,000.  Next,  I  desire 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  statement 
showing  how  the  expenditures  of  $50,- 
500,000,000  given  away  by  the  United 
States  in  lend-lease  was  apportioned 
between  nations. 

Next,  I  desire  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  short  statement  showing  how  the 
United  States  settled  lend-lease  at  an 
89-percent  loss. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  insert  in 
the  Record  also  a  statement  showing  the 
quotas  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  the  countries  represented  at 
the  Bretton  Woods  Conference. 

Following  that,  I  desire  to  insert  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
yesterday,  May  7,  1947,  showing  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  nation  permit¬ 
ting  the  World  Bank  to  lend  its  money 
while  the  other  nations  that  agreed  to 
put  money  into  the  World  Bank  have 
not  done  so. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  insert 
a  statement  showing  how  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  functions.  The 
administration  has  given  us  no  informa¬ 
tion  lately  on  the  condition  of  this  fund. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to 


know  what  has  happened  to  the  $2,750,- 
000.000  we  have  put  into  that  Fund. 

Next  I  desire  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  countries  which  re¬ 
ceived  aid  from  UNRRA.  I  also  desire  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  short  article  show¬ 
ing  how  Americans  have  made  generous 
contributions  to  foreign  peoples  even  out¬ 
side  of  UNRRA. 

I  now  want  to  introduce  a  statement 
showing  as  of  March  8,  1946,  how  many 
foreign  assets  other  nations  possessed  in 
the  United  States — and  they  run  into  the 
billions — while  we  are  being  besieged  with 
demands  and  pleas  for  loans  and  for 
charity  by  almost  every  government  in 
the  world. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  on  Sunday,  March  30,  1947,  an 
article  in  the  Times-Herald,  under  the 
signature  of  Lloyd  Norman,  showed  that 
we  have  outstanding,  outside  of  lend- 
lease,  $9,280,000,000  in  loans  to  58  foreign 
countries. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  close 
my  remarks  by  inserting  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  “Where’s  the  Money  Com¬ 
ing  From?” 

This  information  should  reach  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  because  it  is 
the  citizens  of  this  country  who  will  have 
to  do  the  fighting  and  the  dying,  as  well 
as  the  paying,  if  there  is  another  war. 
Our  people,  for  generations  to  come,  must 
do  the  paying  for  all  this  even  though 
there  is  never  another  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  I  cannot  vote  for 
this  proposition  and  be  faithful  to  my 
solemn  oath  of  office. 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
December  11,  1945] 

Foreign  Nations  Still  Owe  United  States 

Fourteen  Billion  From  World  War  I — 

This  Debt  Will  Never  Be  Paid 

Foreign  countries  still  owed  the  United 
States  $14,791,340,307  in  World  War  I  debts 
on  July  1,  1945,  the  Treasury  said  yesterday. 

“Total  indebtedness”  includes  unpaid  prin¬ 
cipal,  interest  postponed  and  payable  under 
moratorium  agreements,  and  interest  accrued 
and  unpaid  under  the  agreements. 

The  United  States  has  forgiven  no  World 
War  I  debts. 

The  following  table  includes  total  pay¬ 
ments,  by  countries,  of  principal  and  inter¬ 
est  on  the  debts.  The  debts  of  Russia  and 
Armenia  were  not  funded,  however. 


Country 

Total  in¬ 
debtedness 

Principal 

paid 

Interest 

paid 

Armenia . 

$27, 391, 079 
503, 579, 077 

Belgium. . 

$19,  157, 630 

$33,  033,  642 

Czechoslovakia.. 

175, 072,  330 

19, 829,  914 

304,  178 

Estonia. . 

24, 491,  700 
8,  574,  063 

1, 248,  431 

Finland _ 

1,157,868 

5]  847,  626 

France _ 

Germany  (Aus- 

4,  GOO,  035, 664 

226, 039,  588 

260, 036, 302 

trian  debt) _ 

Great  Britain _ 

26, 024, 539 
6,  415,  664,  782 

862, 668 

434, 181,641 

1,590,667,175 

Greece. . . . 

36, 873, 635 

983, 922 

3, 143, 133 

Hungary _ 

2,  740,  938 

73, 955 

482,  924 

Italy.. . 

2,  052, 213,  409 

37,  464, 319 

C3, 305,  560 

Latvia _ 

10, 114,  980 

9,  200 

752,  349 

Lithuania . . 

9,  064, 140 

234,  783 

1,003,172 

Poland . 

306,  497,  824 

1,  287,  297 

21, 359,  000 

Romania . . 

74,  926,  280 

4, 498, 632 

292,  374 

Russia.  . . 

448,  079,  238 
63,  396,  719 

8, 750,  312 
636,  059 

Yugoslavia _ 

1,  952,  000 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
November  16,  1946] 

Fifty  and  Five-tenths  Billions  Spent  by 
United  States  in  Lend-Lease 
(Verbatim  excerpts) 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
shouldered  the  production  burden  of  World 
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War  II  was  made  evident  *  *  *  in  a 

Treasury  Department  report  revealing  the 
grand  total  of  lend-lease  as  $50,596,698,000. 

In  reverse  lend-lease  the  United  States  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  $7,000,387,000. 

*  *  *  the  British  Empire  and  Soviet 

Russia  were  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
America’s  aid. 

A  total  of  $31,367,559,000  worth  of  the 
weapons  and  tools  of  war  went  to  the  British 
Empire,  and  lend-lease  assistance  to  Russia 
totaled  $11,266,642,000. 

The  United  States  received  from  the  British 
Empire  in  reverse  lend-lease  a  total  of  $6,319,- 
792,000,  and  from  Russia  a  total  of  $2,212,000. 

The  report  covers  lend-lease  operations 
from  March  11,  1941,  through  August  31,  1946. 

Besides  the  British  Empire  and  Russia,  top 
recipients  of  American  weapons,  supplies  and 


services  were: 

France  and  possessions _ $3,  230,  660,  000 

China -  1,  557,  399,  000 

Netherlands  and  possessions.  246,  000,  000 

Belgium - 1 _  153,  235,  000 

Greece _  71,  526,  000 

Norway _ _ _ 1 _  52,216,  00 

Yugoslavia _  32,  027,  000 


The  American  Republics  received  a  total  of 
$459,410,000,  Brazil  being  the  No.  1  recipient 
with  a  total  of  $332,919,000. 

Aid  to  the  British  Empire  included  more 
than  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores,  $6,000,000,000  worth  of  air¬ 
craft  and  aeronautical  materiel,  $3,000,000,000 
worth  of  tanks  and  other  vehicles,  $5,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  ships,  and  $2,000,000,000 
worth  of  miscellaneous  military  equipment. 

Russia  received  more  than  $1,569,000,000 
worth  of  aircraft  and  air  equipment,  $1,770,- 
000,000  worth  of  tanks  and  other  vehicles, 
$1,256,000,000  worth  of  ships,  and  $739,000,000 
in  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores. 

Over  all,  the  United  States  sent  to  its  allies 
$8,559,000,000  worth  of  aircraft  and  air  ma¬ 
teriel,  $7,044,000,000  worth  of  shipping,  $6,- 
327,000,000  in  tanks  and  other  vehicles,  and 
$4,382,000,000  in  ordnance  and  ordnance 
stores. 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1946] 

United  States  Settled  Lend-Lease  at  89 
Percent  Loss 
(By  Jack  Doherty) 

(Verbatim  excerpts) 

A  Senate  committee  probe  of  the  Anglo- 
American  $650,000,000  lend-lease  settlement 
began  *  *  *  with  revelation  we  are  get¬ 

ting  back  less  than  11  cents  on  a  dollar  and 
with  charges  that  United  States  methods  of 
surplus-property  disposal  abroad  are  contrib¬ 
uting  to  a  system  of  cartels. 

Senator  Ferguson,  Republican,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  told  the  Senate  War  Investigating  Sub¬ 
committee  that  the  settlement  turned  over 
to  the  British  Government  at  cut  prices 
stores  of  goods  which  the  British  could  then 
dispose  of  at  a  profit. 

Ferguson  and  Senator  Mead,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain 
had  forbidden  direct  sales  to  Britons  of  sur¬ 
plus  property  by  the  United  States,  even 
though  the  goods  were  located  In  the  British 
Isles.  This  left  the  British  Government  the 
only  practical  customer  for  surplus  goods 
and  strengthened  British  bargaining  power, 
they  charged. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Tunnell,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Delaware,  said  in  an  opening  state¬ 
ment  that  the  writing  off  by  this  Nation  of 
the  $6,021,164,850  British  lend-lease  account 
for  $650,000,000  will  probably  set  a  pattern 
for  settlements  with  other  nations  whether 
we  like  it  or  not. 

He  produced  figures  showing  that  with  the 
settlement  now  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
United  States  settled  for  8V2  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  unconsumed  lend-lease  stocks 
worth  $5,552,144,850. 


The  United  Kingdom  also  received  $351,- 
000,000  worth  of  surplus  property  which  was 
still  in  the  possession  of  American  forces 
there,  Tunnell  said.  This  part  of  the  account 
was  settled  for  17  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  third  part  of  lend-lease  settlement  was 
on  goods  in  the  pipe  line  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  for  which  Great  Britain  agreed  to  pay 
$118,000,000  of  a  balance  of  $118,020,000. 


Quotas  for  International  Monetary  Fund  for 
countries  represented  at  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference 

[In  millions  of  United  States  dollars] 


Australia _  200 

Belgium _  225 

Bolivia _  10 

Brazil _  150 

Canada _ 300 

Chile _ 50 

China _  550 

Colombia _  50 

Costa  Rica _  5 

Cuba.. _  50 

Czechoslovakia _ 125 

Denmark _  (J) 

Dominican  Republic _  5 

Ecuador _  5 

Egypt - - -  45 

El  Salvador _  2.  5 

Ethiopia _  6 

France _  450 

Greece _  40 

Guatemala _  5 

Haiti _ . _  5 

Honduras _  2.  5 

Iceland _  1 

India _  400 

Iran _ _ _  25 

Iraq _  8 

Liberia _  .  5 

Luxemburg _  10 

Mexico _  90 

Netherlands _  275 

New  Zealand _  50 

Nicaragua _  2 

Norway _  50 

Panama _ > _  .  5 

Paraguay _  2 

Peru _ 25 

Philippine  Commonwealth _  15 

Poland _  125 

Union  of  South  Africa _  100 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  1,200 

United  Kingdom _ 1,300 

United  States _ 2,  750 

Uruguay _  15 

Venezuela _ . _  15 

Yugoslavia -  60 


Total . . . 8,800 


1  The  quota  of  Denmark  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fund  after  the  Danish  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  declared  its  readiness  to  sign 
the  agreement  but  before  signature  takes 
place. 

Source:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Nov. 
5,  1944,  page  546. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  allocated  to  countries 
represented  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Confer¬ 
ence 

[In  millions  of  United  States  dollars] 


Australia _  200 

Belgium _  225 

Bolivia _  7 

Brazil _  105 

Canada _ 325 

Chile _  35 

China _  600 

Colombia _  35 

Costa  Rica _  2 

Cuba _  35 

Czechoslovakia _  125 

Denmark _  (’) 

Dominican  Republic _  2 


Ecuador _  3.2 

Egypt -  40 

El  Salvador _  1 

Ethiopia _  3 

France _  450 

Greece _  25 

Guatemala _  2 

Haiti _  2 

Honduras _  1 

Iceland _ 1 

India _  400 

Iran _  24 

Iraq _  6 

Liberia _  .  5 

Luxembourg _  10 

Mexico _  65 

Netherlands _ 275 

New  Zealand _  50 

Nicaragua _  .  8 

Norway _  50 

Panama _ _ _  .  2 

Paraguay _ _  .  8 

Peru _  17.  5 

Philippine  Commonwealth _  15 

Poland _ 125 

Union  of  South  Africa _  100 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics _ 1,  200 

United  Kingdom _ .  1,  300 

United  States _ I _ 3, 175 

Uruguay _  10.  5 

Venezuela _ ...  10.  5 

Yugoslavia _  40 


Total _ i. _ _ -  9,  100 

1  The  quota  of  Denmark  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Bank  after  Denmark  accepts 
membership  in  accordance  with  the  Articles 
of  Agreement. 

Source :  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Nov. 
5,  1944,  p.  550. 


[From  the  United  States  News  of  July  6, 
1945] 

How  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
Will  Function 

1.  Forty-five  nations  pour  $8,800,000,000  in 
gold  and  various  currencies  into  the  Fund. 
United  States  puts  in  $2,750,000,000  in  dol¬ 
lars;  Britain,  $1,300,000,000  in  pounds;  Rus¬ 
sia,  $1,200,000,000  in  rubles,  and  so  forth. 
All  put  in  some  gold. 

2.  Nations  then  get  together  to  decide 
what  each  currency  is  worth.  Dollar  must 
be  valued  at  $35  an  ounce  for  gold.  Pound 
is  likely  to  be  $4.03;  Canadian  dollar,  91  cents. 
Values  will  be  determined  by  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Fund  and  members. 

3.  Members  then  agree  to  stop  using 
money  to  regulate  trade,  to  abandon  cur¬ 
rency  warfare.  They  have  3  years  to  make 
adjustments,  and,  after  5  years,  currency 
controls  are  supposed  to  be  removed. 

4.  World  trade  resumes.  A  British  im¬ 
porter  wants  to  buy  United  States  automo¬ 
biles.  He  gets  his  bank  to  buy  dollars  with 
British  pounds,  so  he  can  pay  the  United 
States  factory  for  the  shipment. 

5.  But  many  British  importers  may  clamor 
for  dollars,  more  dollars  than  England  has. 
Then  England  goes  to  the  Fund  to  buy  dol¬ 
lars  with  more  pounds.  She  can  buy  $325,- 
000,000  a  year — one-fourth  of  her  total  orig¬ 
inal  contribution  in  pounds. 

6.  England  cannot  buy  dollars  from  the 
Fund,  however,  without  using  some  of  her 
own  gold  and  dollar  reserves.  The  agree¬ 
ment  is  that,  for  each  dollar  bought  from 
the  Fund,  England  will  use  another  dollar 
out  of  her  own  reserve. 

7:  Also,  if  British  sales  in  the  next  year 
produce  a  surplus  of  dollars  or  gold,  half  of 
the  increase  must  be  given  to  the  Fund  in 
exchange  for  the  Fund’s  pounds.  This  need 
not  be  done  unless  Britain’s  own  reserves 
exceed  her  Fund  quota. 

8.  Fund  levies  a  service  charge  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  amount  of  dollars 
bought.  After  3  months,  interest  begins  at 
one-half  of  1  percent  a  year  for  9  months. 
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and  steps  up  to  4  percent  after  4  years. 
Meanwhile,  Fund  will  try  to  correct  British 
trade  balances. 

9.  Before  Britain  buys  too  many  dollars 
from  the  Fund,  however,  she  will  want  to 
lower  the  value  of  the  pound  so  as  to  make 
British  goods  cheaper  and  increase  sales  in 
world  markets.  She  can  lower  the  pound 
as  much  as  10  percent — to  $3.63 — after  con¬ 
sulting  the  Fund. 

10.  If  this  doesn’t  correct  the  situation, 
the  Fund  can  allow  England  to  reduce  the 
pound  still  more.  But  England  can’t  make 
the  cut  unless  the  Fund  approves,  and  the 
Fund  can  approve  only  if  a  cheaper  pound 
is  considered  necessary. 

11.  Finally,  all  countries  may  be  like  Brit¬ 
ain  in  this  example  and  rush  to  buy  dollars. 
That  would  make  dollars  scarce  in  the  Fund. 
The  Fund  then  can  ration  United  States 
currency  among  members,  and  members  then 
can  act  to  protect  their  own  dollar  reserves. 

12.  The  trade  of  each  country  is  supposed 
to  balance  over  a  period  of  years,  which  will 
bring  a  balance  in  Fund  accounts.  If  this 
doesn’t  happen,  the  International  Bank  will 
make  long-term  stabilization  loans  to  reach 
a  balance. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  7,  1947] 
United  States  Only  Nation  That  Lets  World 
Bank  Lend  Its  Money 

United  States  alone  among  the  44  nations 
in  the  World  Bank  has  agreed  to  let  the  bank 
use  its  subscription  payment  to  lend  to  oth¬ 
er  nations,  an  authoritative  source  said 
yesterday. 

The  other  43  say  they  are  not  in  a  position 
now  to  have  their  currencies  lent  out  to 
other  nations.  This  hold-back  was  described 
as  unimportant  at  this  particular  time,  how¬ 
ever,  since  none  of  the  nine  members  asking 
$2,553,875,000  in  loans  wants  anything  but 
United  States  dollars. 

The  bank’s  stock  of  subscribed  dollars  will 
be  only  $721,392,500,  even  after  the  United 
States  finishes  its  subscription  payments  3 
weeks  from  now.  The  only  way  the  bank  can 
add  to  them  in  the  near  future  is  to  get 
dollars  from  private  American  investors. 

The  bank  is  preparing  now  to  borrow  from 
these  investors,  so  it  will  have  more  to  lend 
to  members,  by  selling — probably  sometime 
this  summer  or  fall — its  own  bonds  in  this 
country,  in  denominations  as  small  as  $1,000. 

FRANCE  FIRST  IN  LINE 

Before  then,  and  probably  this  month  or 
next,  the  bank  is  expected  to  begin  making 
loans  out  of  its  subscribed  capital. 

France  is  reported  in  informed  quarters  to 
be  first  in  line  for  a  loan,  although  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  $200,000,000  than  the  $500,000,000 
she  applied  for.  Denmark,  which  wants  $50,- 
000,000,  is  described  as  due  for  a  loan  soon 
also. 

The  hold-back  by  virtually  all  members 
in  permitting  the  bank  to  lend  their  cur¬ 
rencies  does  not  greatly  worry  officials  of  the 
bank,  well-posted  sources  say,  because  the 
officials  hope  their  permission  will  be  given 
by  the  time  their  money  is  wanted. 

The  hold-back  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  members  were  hard  hit 
by  the  war  and,  at  a  time  when  they  feel 
they  must  borrow  to  stage  an  economic  come¬ 
back,  they  also  feel  they  are  in  no  position 
to  put  out  money  to  lend. 

NOT  READY  TO  EXPORT 

When  a  nation’s  money  is  lent  out,  it 
serves  as  a  sort  of  ticket  to  buy  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  hold-back  members  are  said 
also  to  take  the  position  that  they  aren’t 
yet  able  to  produce  enough  goods  to  sell 
freely  for  export. 

Hold-backs  in  permitting  the  loan  of  sub¬ 
scribed  funds  are  authorized  for  members 


under  terms  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
under  which  the  bank  and  its  twin,  the 
World  Monetary  Fund,  were  organized  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  a  year  ago. 

Members  can'  hold  back  on  that  part  of 
their  subscriptions  put  up  in  their  cur¬ 
rencies,  but  not  on  the  2  percent  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  they  were  required  to  pay  in  gold 
or  United  States  dollars. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  28, 
1946] 

Table  of  UNRRA  Aid 
(Verbatim  excerpts) 

Following  are  tables  from  a  report  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration.  They  break  down  the  amount 
and  kind  of  assistance  furnished  each  of  the 
principal  beneficiaries: 


Shipments  program  through  Dec.  31,  1946,  in  thousand  tons 


Food 

Clothing, 
textiles, 
and  foot¬ 
wear  i 

Medical 
and  sani¬ 
tation 

Agricul¬ 
tural  re¬ 
habilita¬ 
tion 

Industrial 
rehabili¬ 
tation  1 

Unclassi¬ 

fied3 

Total 

Greece . ___ . 

1,306 

27 

9 

287 

693 

727 

3,049 

Yugoslavia . 

1,084 

73 

20 

161 

695 

352 

2,385 

Poland.,- . . 

67 

3 

2 

17 

42 

25 

156 

Do 

806 

SO 

27 

386 

493 

1,792 

008 

40 

24 

267 

404 

1,343 

1,844 

105 

14 

410 

7,238 

9,611 

Austria . 

365 

4 

1 

164 

47 

177 

758 

72 

6 

1 

44 

22 

145 

209 

19 

2 

41 

112 

383 

1,094 

155 

37 

558 

907 

2,761 

Other  programs . . . 

57 

90 

5 

6 

4 

34 

195 

Total . 

7,512 

602 

142 

2,341 

10, 657 

1, 315 

22,569 

1  Includes  textile  raw  materials. 

1  Includes  coal  and  all  raw  materials  except  textile  raw  materials. 
3  Military  shipments  and  items  awaitin-  specification. 


Shipment  program  through  Dec.  31,  1946,  in  million  dollars 


Food 

Clothing, 
textiles, 
and  foot¬ 
wear  i 

Medical 
and  sanita¬ 
tion 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

rehabili¬ 

tation 

Industrial 
rehabili¬ 
tation  3 

Unclassi¬ 

fied 

Grand 

total 

« 

Greece . 

164.0 

35.0 

10.  3 

50.8 

40.9 

57.0 

358.0 

Yugoslavia . 

139.6 

75.9 

21.6 

40.0 

109.4 

43.0 

429.5 

Albania . 

5.5 

5.4 

1.9 

6.6 

7.1 

2.0 

28.  5 

180.  5 

84.  5 

30.0 

80.0 

99.0 

474.  0 

107.0 

29.5 

26.5 

33.4 

73.6 

270.0 

Italy . . 

195.  7 

55.9 

16.0 

29.5 

127.4 

.5 

425.0 

Austria,. . . . 

54.0 

2.0 

1.5 

19. 1 

9.0 

31.7 

117.3 

28.  9 

7.4 

1.2 

5.7 

17.8 

61.  0 

100.2 

21.  7 

2.8 

17.4 

46.9 

189.0 

131.  5 

95.9 

41.3 

80.0 

186.  3 

536.0 

Other  programs . . 

14.3 

23.  0 

2.5 

1.0 

2.5 

15.1 

58.3 

Total.. . . . 

1, 112.  2 

436.2 

155.6 

363.5 

719.9 

149.3 

2, 945. 6 

»!  Values,  f.  a.  s. 

3  Includes  textile  raw  materials. 


[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  1946] 

Americans  Generous  Even  Outside  UNRRA 
(By  Robert  Taylor) 

Verbatim  excerpts 

United  States  citizens  have  contributed 
out  of  their  pockets,  for  foreign  relief,  one- 
third  as  much  as  their  Government  invested 
in  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Administration. 

The  figure  you  most  often  see  is  the  $2,- 
700,000,000  which  the  United  States  put  into 
UNRRA ’s  treasury — three-fourths  of  the  to¬ 
tal  UNRRA  budget. 

The  one  you  don’t  hear  about  is  the  $925,- 
000,000  for  voluntary  contributions  from 
September,  1939,  until  this  spring. 

*  *  »  *  * 

At  the  time  the  President’s  War  Relief 
Control  Board  quit  business  last  March  31, 
596  private  agencies  which  had  registered 
for  foreign  war  relief  had  collected  funds  and 
supplies  amounting  to  $597,621,366. 

UNRRA  received  another  $150,000,000  in 
voluntary  contributions. 

In  addition,  the  American  Red  Cross  dis¬ 
pensed  $32,000,000  for  emergency  civilian  war 
relief  in  foreign  countries  between  Septem¬ 
ber,  1939,  and  last  June. 

Also,  the  Red  Cross  handled  distribution  of 
another  $146,000,000  for  other  agencies,  most 
of  it  coming  out  of  allocations  of  Federal 
funds  and  material. 


The  resulting  total  of  more  than  $900,000,- 
000  is  greater  than  ihe  amount  all  other 
nations  contributed  to  UNRRA. 

Heaviest  collections  In  the  voluntary  aid' 
campaign  were  by  the  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  committee,  $48,840,231;  United 
China  Relief  reported  $40,316,755;  United 
Palestine  Appeal,  $32,511,604;  and  American 
Society  for  Russian  Relief,  $27,707,859. 

In  1939,  Polish  relief  ranked  highest;  in 

1940,  1941,  1942,  British;  in  1943,  Russian, 
and  in  1944  and  1945  international  causes  got 
two-thirds  of  all  contributions. 

Since  the  War  Relief  Control  Board  ended, 
the  State  Department,  at  the  request  of 
President  Truman,  has  maintained  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Private 
foreign  aid  groups  may  register  voluntarily 
with  this  committee,  providing  they  agree  to 
file  their  programs,  budgets  and  audits. 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1946] 

Foreign-Owned  Assets  in  United  States  Top 
Thirteen  Billions,  Treasury  Says 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Foreign-owned  assets  in  the  United  States 
totaled  almost  $13,000,000,000  on  June  14, 

1941,  and  most  of  these  assets  are  not  only 
Intact,  but  have  greatly  increased  in  value 
since  that  date. 

This  was  disclosed  *  *  *  by  the  Treas¬ 

ury  Department  with  the  publication  of  a 
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census  taken  by  the  Department’s  Foreign 
Funds  Control  Division.  The  census  data  will 
be  used  in  unfreezing  foreign-owned  assets 
over  which  the  division  exercised  wartime 
supervision. 

The  gross  total  of  all  foreign-owned  assets 
in  the  United  States  as  of  the  census  date 
was  $12,739,000,000.  Included  were  such  as¬ 
sets  as  deposits  in  American  banks,  invest¬ 
ments  in  American  securities  and  enter¬ 
prises,  interests  in  securities  and  trusts,  real 
estate  and  other  types  of  property. 

Ownership  in  these  assets  was  vested  in 
160,000  sources — individuals,  partnerships, 
corporations  and  governments.  These  are 
spread  over  every  country  in  the  world. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimated  that 
the  foreign-owned  assets  have  increased  in 
value  to  approximately  $14,000,000,000  from 
1941  to  December  31,  1944,  exclusive  of  gold 
earmarked  for  foreign  account.  Earmarked 
gold  more  than  doubled  in  that  period  going 
from  $1,916,000,000  to  $3,937,000,000.  The 
total  of  foreign  assets  and  gold  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1944  was  approximately  $18,000,000,000. 

Foreign  deposits  in  the  United  States  rose 
by  $373,000,000  and  stood  at  $4,031,000,000 
as  of  December  31,  1944.  In  addition,  foreign 
countries  purchased  more  than  $1,500,000,000 
of  United  States  bonds  between  1941  and 
1944.  The  Treasury  said  changes  in  foreign 
holdings  of  long-term  assets  could  not  be 
determined  easily,  but  it  was  estimated  that 
net  foreign  purchases  were  120  millions  from 
1941  to  1944. 

***** 
Enemy-owned  assets  totaled  $519,000,000. 
Of  this  Germany  owned  $198,000,000;  Japan, 
$160,000,000;  and  Italy,  $130,000,000. 

Of  the  total  of  almost  thirteen  billions  of 
foreign-owned  assets,  five  billion  three  hun¬ 
dred  fifty-two  and  four-tenths  millions  are 
charged  in  the  census  to  the  British  Em 
pire.  *  *  * 

Of  the  British  total,  three  billion  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  and  nine-tenths 
millions  is  charged  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  *  *  * 

The  foreign-owned  assets  charged  to  the 
United  Kingdom  included  $281,000,000  in 
bullion,  currency,  and  deposits.  The  British 
own  $441,000,000  in  American  securities,  hold 
$677,600,000  in  enterprises  and  $1,441,600  in 
miscellaneous  assets.  *  *  *  The  French 

empire  owns  $1,081,000,000  of  American 
assets. 

Canada,  next  to  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
the  largest  holder  of  American  assets  at  $1,- 
742,800,000.  Next  is  Switzerland  with  $1,- 
210,600,000,  and  next  is  the  Dutch  empire 
with  $1,164,700,000. 

Soviet  Russia  owned  only  $28,100,000  of 
American  assets. 

“Where’s  the  Money  Coming  From?” 
(Digest  of  an  article  in  the  January  1944 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  discussing  a  new  book  carry¬ 
ing  the  title  headlined  above,  by  Stuart 
Chase) 

(Verbatim  extracts) 

Mr.  Chase  gives  full  support  to  the  “owing 
it  to  ourselves”  argument  about  internal 
debt,  and  plumps  unreservedly  for  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  compensatory  economy — that  is, 
where  the  Government  takes  responsibility 
for  maintaining  full  employment  by  spend¬ 
ing  freely  and  running  into  debt  in  periods 
of  depression,  and  siphoning  off  purchasing 
power  and  retiring  debt  by  taxes  in  periods 
of  boom. 

The  war  has  demonstrated,  Mr.  Chase 
argues,  that  the  country  can,  if  it  only  makes 
up  its  mind  to  do  so,  lift  employment  pay¬ 
rolls,  and  production  to  peak  levels.  (The 
trouble  with  pump-priming  in  the  ’thirties, 
he  says,  was  that  the  Government  never  spent 
enough.)  After  seeing  that  the  Government 
can  spend  money  all  out  and  put  people  to 
wor&  for  war,  Americans,  he  observes,  are 
going  to  be  hard  to  convince  that  the 


Government  cannot  do  the  same  for 
peace.  *  *  * 

Discussing  in  his  new  book  the  question 
where  the  money  to  support  Government 
spending  is  coming  from  Mr.  Chase  says; 

“The  question  of  where’s  the  money  com¬ 
ing  from  has  one  answer  in  the  case  of  the 
individual,  and  quite  a  different  answer  in 
the  case  of  all  individuals  united  in  a  Na¬ 
tion.  *  *  *  If  you  have  no  money,  you 

cannot  buy  that  beautiful  new  car.  Period. 
But  if  you,  and  all  your  fellow  citizens,  want 
to  buy  a  beautiful  new  river  development 
project  or  a  beautiful  new  war,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  stop  you  from  doing  so.  *  *  * 

“In  your  collective  capacity  you  can  put 
men  and  machines  hitherto  idle  to  work. 
When  this  pool  is  exhausted,  you  can  transfer 
manpower  from  making  cars  to  making  tanks. 
You  can  issue  claim  checks  (money)  for  the 
new  war  production,  and  then  tax  them  back 
or  borrow  them  back  in  a  closed  circuit.  You 
can  buy  your  war  and  its  costly  equipment 
right  up  to  the  limit  of  the  nation’s  man¬ 
power,  machine-hours,  and  materials.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  about  the  money.  *  *  * 

“Except  for  our  fears  and  financial  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  same  formula  can  be  followed  in 
peacetime.” 

Analyzing  this  argument,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  comes  down  basically  to  the  same 
philisophy  as  that  embodied  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  we  need  not  worry  about  a 
national  debt  that  is  "owed  to  our¬ 
selves.”  *  *  * 

In  the  passage  cited  above,  the  author  ap¬ 
pears  to  assume  a  smooth,  almost  automatic, 
flow  of  funds  from  the  Treasury  through  the 
processes  of  production  and  distribution  and 
back  to  the  Treasury  by  way  of  taxes.  *  *  * 

This  argument  is  obviously  si:  liar  to  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  proposi¬ 
tion  that  “costs  and  income  are  just  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  shield.”  *  *  *  The  proc¬ 
ess  sounds  easy  and  simple;  the  difficulty  is 
that  funds  do  not  flow  from  the  Treasury 
into  the  economy  and  back  to  the  Treasury 
in  the  smooth  and  automatic  way  that  is 
suggested.  *  *  *  It  is  generally  recog¬ 

nized  that  government  spending  means 
either  bigger  and  bigger  deficits  or  higher 
and  higher  taxes.  *  *  * 

This  raises  the  exceedingly  knotty  problem 
of  who  is  going  to  pay  the  taxes.  *  *  * 

In  other  words,  the  formula  for  where's 
the  money  coming  from  appears  on  analysis 
to  be  less  simple  than  it  sounds.  Evidently 
there  are  reasons  other  than  mere  fears  and 
financial  traditions  to  be  considered.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  thesis  that  government  spend¬ 
ing  and  building  up  of  debt  need  occasion 
no  concern  because  the  money  spent  or  paid 
out  in  debt  interest  remains  within  the  sys¬ 
tem,  Dr.  Albert  Hahn,  former  chairman  of  a 
large  provincial  bank  in  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main,  Germany,  writing  in  the  Banking  Law 
Journal  for  July  1943,  points  to  some  inter¬ 
esting  similarity  with  arguments  circulated 
in  Germany  during  and  following  the  First 
World  War.  He  says: 

“To  everyone  who  lived  through  the  Ger¬ 
man  inflation,  this  argument  arouses  strong, 
but  very  unpleasant,  memories,  for  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  identical  with  the  dictum  formulated 
in  Germany  during  the  First  World  War, 
‘The  money  remains  in  the  country.’  This 
dictum  provided  the  solace  to  the  conscience 
of  German  authorities  as  they  followed  the 
lax  fiscal  policies  which  resulted  in  inflation 
and  the  misery  that  came  in  its  wake. 

“But  what  of  the  statement  itself?  Is  it 
true?  It  is  not  only  true — it  is  too  true.  It 
is  a  truism  like  the  arithmetical  equation 
that  10  minus  10  equals  0.  This  argu¬ 
ment,  of  course,  can  be  applied  at  whatever 
level  of  government  debt  one  might  choose 
to  mention,  anywhere  from  $1  to  trillions 
and  trillions.”  *  *  * 

The  theory  of  the  compensatory  budget 
or  compensatory  economy,  as  Mr.  Chase  puts 
it — has  gained  a  wide  following  over  the  past 
decade.  *  •  *  It  represents  a  mixture  of 
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economic  defeatism  born  of  hard  times,  and 
of  an  exhilarating  sense  of  having  discovered 
something  new  from  the  experience  of  seeing 
at  last  what  really  big-scale  government 
spending  can  do.  *  *  *  All  *  *  * 

share  in  common  the  view  that  it  is  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  job  to  keep  the  economy  operat¬ 
ing  on  even  keel  at  full  employment,  inject¬ 
ing  purchasing  power  into  the  system  by  in¬ 
creased  public  spending  and  investment  as 
private  spending  and  investment  falls  off, 
and  following  a  reverse  course  as  the  cycle 
changes.  Implementing  government  spend¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Chase  advocates  a  highly  flexible  tax 
system— one  designed  to  penalize  idle  money 
and  drive  hoarded  savings  into  spending  or 
investment  when  the  economy  needs  stimu¬ 
lating,  with  a  shift  over  to  some  form  of 
spendings  taxes  when  things  begin  to  go  too 
fast  and  need  restraint. 

Admittedly,  here  is  a  very  interesting  blue¬ 
print  for  permanent  prosperity — if  it  would 
work.  Actually,  it  is  difficult — even  with  the 
most  sanguine  stretch  of  the  imagination — ■ 
to  see  how  it  could  work. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  turn 
public  expenditures  and  taxes  on  and  off 
like  the  spigot  of  a  water  pipe.  Much  less  is 
it  easy  to  alter  on  short  notice  the  structure 
of  the  tax  system  at  the  behest  of  economic 
planners  bent  on  using  it  as  the  lever  to 
control  business  cycle  fluctuations. 

While  it  is  usually  easy  enough  to  expand 
Government  expenditures — appropriation 
bills  are  almost  invariably  popular — it  is 
quite  another  matter  to  contract  them.  «  *  * 
The  result  is  that  every  period  of  big  spend¬ 
ing  leaves  the  Government  on  a  permanent¬ 
ly  higher  level  of  costs,  with  more  debt  and 
more  taxes.  *  *  * 

And  comparable  difficulties  arise  as  to 
taxes.  While  plenty  of  people  like  to  see 
Government  expenditures  increased,  nobody 
really  like  to  see  taxes  go  up.  *  *  *  De¬ 

spite  the  most  compelling  reasons  for  tax 
increases  in  wartime,  both  to  pay  for  the 
war  and  to  sterilize  surplus  purchasing 
power,  we  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of 
months  of  wrangling  over  tax  bills;  and 
not  even  yet  have  we  a  tax  program  that  is 
truly  anti-inflationary  in  the  sense  of  going 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  reaching  ex¬ 
cess  income  where  it  is  being  created.  *  *  * 
Politics  has  dominated.  *  *  * 

If  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  tax  ade¬ 
quately  in  wartime,  when  the  need  is  so 
clear  and  when  there  is  a  spirit  of  patroitism 
to  help,  what  chance  would  there  be  in  ordi¬ 
nary  times  of  raising  taxes  on  large  masses 
of  people  to  cut  off  a  perfectly  good  boom 
which  everyone  was  enjoying  and  would 
doubtless  like  to  see  continue  indefinitely? 

Mr.  John  Chamberlain,  literary  critic  of 
the  New  York  Times,  expressed  the  difficulty 
very  well  when,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Chase’s 
book,  “Where's  the  Money  Coming  From,” 
he  said: 

“What  bothers  me  is  the  failure  of  people 
to  see  the  implications  of  Mr.  Chase’s  ideas. 
If  there  is  to  be  deficit  financing  in  a  1933- 
39  period,  there  must  be  high  taxation  in  a 
1940-43  period,  when  the  economy  is  boom¬ 
ing.  Yet  Congress,  at  the  moment,  shows  no 
willingness  to  tax  with  any  rigor.  I  suspect 
that  this  is  an  almost  unchangeable  fact 
of  human  nature,  this  unwillingness  to  pay 
off  in  good  times  what  has  been  borrowed 
in  bad  times.  When  it’s  raining  is  obviously 
no  time  to  mend  the  roof.  But  when  the 
sun  comes  out  we  don’t  want  to  mend  the 
roof  either.  Things  are  too  pleasant  on  the 
ground.” 

Mr.  Chase  concedes  in  his  book  that  his 
system  would  require  a  “serious  psychologi¬ 
cal  adjustment”  about  taxes.  “Americans”, 
he  says,  “traditionally  regard  taxes  as  a 
burden  and  a  waste  if  not  an  outrage.”  But, 
says  he,  “If  they  want  a  compensatory 
economy  and  not  something  much  more 
radical,  they  will  have  to  change  their  ideas 
and  begin  to  think  about  taxes  the  way  they 
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have  been  taught  to  think  about  insurance. 
You  pay  now  in  order  to  avoid  calamity 
later.” 

Perhaps  Americans  ought  to  think  about 
taxes  that  way;  but  will  they?  Maybe,  be¬ 
fore  piling  up  a  lot  of  debt  on  the  com¬ 
pensatory  spending  theory,  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  know. 

A  second,  and  even  more  basic,  objection 
to  the  compensatory  budget  idea  is  that  it 
vastly  oversimplifies  the  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  economic  stability.  It  would  be  a 
fine  thing  indeed  if  all  that  was  needed  to 
keep  the  economic  machine  hitting  on  all 
cylinders  at  just  the  right  pace  would  be 
turning  on  and  off  the  stream  of  funds  from 
the  Public  Treasury.  But  it  would  be  well 
to  pause  and  think  a  moment  of  the  full 
implications  of  this  doctrine. 

What  it  means,  first  of  all,  is  applying  a 
single  specific — Government  spending — to  all 
the  ills  to  which  the  economic  system  may 
fall  victim.  *  *  * 

What  it  means,  secondly,  is  attempting 
to  shift  to  the  Government  responsibilities 
that  in  a  democratic  society  must  rest  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  people.  *  *  *  Why 

should  anyone  worry  when  the  Government 
underwrites  everything?  *  *  * 

The  fact  is  that  society  cannot  function 
under  a  system  that  encourages  irrespon¬ 
sibility  and  indiscipline,  and  which  protects 
everyone  from  the  consequences  of  making 
mistakes.  *  *  *  Necessity  is  the  mother 

not  only  of  invention  but  of  adjustment. 
Except  as  there  are  incentives  and  pres¬ 
sures  to  eliminate  sources  of  disorder,  sore 
spots  in  the  economy  tend  to  get  sorer 
and  sorer,  until  finally  the  treatment  break 
down.  *  *  * 

The  argument  that  because  we  willingly 
pour  out  great  sums  to  win  a  war  we  can 
■do  the  same  in  peace  is  by  no  means  orig¬ 
inal  with  Mr.  Chase.  *  *  * 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Chase  says  in  the  first 
quotation  cited  above,  there  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  about  raising  the  money.  *  *  * 

The  real  question  is,  What  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  kind  of  finance?  *  *  * 

‘‘Where  did  the  money  come  from?”  asks 
Mr.  Chase,  pointing  to  the  vast  military  pro¬ 
grams  of  Russia,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Germany. 
"Where  did  Britain  and  America  get  it  for 
their  colossal  war  outlays?” 

We  know  the  answer  to  that.  They 
got  it  out  of  varying  degrees  of  credit 
and  currency  inflation,  coupled  with  tax¬ 
ation  beyond  anything  ever  dreamed  of 
before  and  unprecedented  regimentation  of 
their  people.  *  *  * 

When  we  hear  it  said  that  because  this 
and  other  countries  can  “afford”  to  spend 
great  sums  for  carrying  on  the  war,  we  can 
“afford”  to  spend  in  peace,  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
this  war  spending  are  not  yet  known.  The 
chemist  does  not  stop  in  the  middle  of  his 
experiment  and  draw  final  conclusions  as  to 
the  results.  *  *  *  It  is  a  question  of 

what  the  cost  will  be  in  terms  of  inflation, 
taxation,  and  the  kind  of  an  economy  we 
are  going  to  have. 

In  war,  we  spend  money  and  run  into  debt, 
not  because  we  can  afford  to  *  *  *  but 

because  *  *  *  almost  nothing  else  mat¬ 

ters.  Even  though  we  knew  that  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  these  sums  would  eventually  bring 
national  bankruptcy  and  financial  chaos,  as 
it  has  done  for  many  warring  nations  in  the 
past,  we  would  still  do  it.  *  *  * 

The  economy  in  war  is  not  and  cannot  be — 
at  least  in  a  democracy — a  criterion  for  the 
economy  in  peace.  War  represents  a  tremen¬ 
dous  distortion  of  normal  peacetime  values 
and  practices  and  ways  of  living,  and  there  is 
no  warrant  for  assuming  that  because  certain 
things  are  done  in  war  they  can  be,  or  ought 
to  be,  done  in  peace.  *  *  * 

What  has  been  said  is  not  to  imply  that  the 
Government  should  not  give  assistance  in 
times  of  economic  crisis.  »  *  * 


The  main  point  to  be  stressed  is  that 
*  *  *  we  be  thoroughly  aware  of  what  we 

are  doing,  and  not  mistake  palliatives  for 
cures.  Real  curative  measures  consist  of 
making  adjustments,  discovering  and  elim¬ 
inating  bad  policies  and  practices,  cleaning 
up  weak  spots,  and  so  forth,  so  that  the  econ¬ 
omy  can  get  a  new  start.  When  government 
spending  comes  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
such  essential — though  often  painful  and 
unpleasant — processes,  it  becomes  a  menace 
instead  of  a  help. 

Nor  should  it  be  supposed  that  in  taking 
the  road  of  Government  spending  we  are 
necessarily  avoiding  “something  more  radi¬ 
cal”,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Chase.  Government 
spending  tends  to  be  like  a  drug,  in  that  it 
takes  larger  and  larger  doses  to  get  results; 
and  all  the  time,  debt  and  taxes  get  higher 
and  higher.  There  is  no  surer  route  to 
statism  than  by  the  way  of  the  tax  collector, 
for  when  private  enterprise  ceases  to  become 
profitable  and  lags,  the  State  takes  over.  One 
of  the  factors  handicapping  recovery  in  the 
thirties  was  the  draining  off  of  the  source 
of  risk  capital  by  taxation,  together  with  the 
large  slice  of  the  profits  of  successful  ventures 
taken  by  government.  *  *  * 

In  going  forward  with  whatever  relief  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  desir¬ 
able  from  time  to  time,  let  us  do  so  with  eyes 
open  to  the  limitations  and  dangers  of  such 
measures.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  any 
assumption  that  “because  we  did  it  in  war  we 
can  do  it  in  peace,”  or  delude  ourselves  that 
we  can  keep  ourselves  afloat  by  pumping  out 
Government  money  for  all  sorts  of  projects, 
and  increasing  debt,  so  long  as  “the  money 
remains  in  the  country”,  and  “we  owe  the 
debt  to  ourselves.” 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  2616)  to  provide 
for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

-  HOtm-OR  ■MBBflNO"  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanihious  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjournsh<oday  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ofV  fhe  gentleman  from 
Indiana?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  MH^Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ipseKin  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  an  qinendmsnt  to  the 
pending  bill  which  I  proposeSo  offer 
tomorrow.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  As  there  objectiorMo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frorfS 
Michigan?  / 

There  was  nonobjection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  amendment 
referred  to  is ds  follows: 

Page  4,  line  5K2,  after  the  period  add  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  3a.  'Enere  is  hereby  created  the 
Foreign  Fupds  Control  Commission  which 
shall  be  aa  independent  agency  of  Govern¬ 
ment  direfctly  responsible  to  the  Congress. 

“The  Commission  shall  consist  of  three 
member® — a  Director,  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral,  aud  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

“Tht:  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for 
a  term  of  5  years  and  shall  serve  until  his 
successor  has  qualified.  The  Director’s  sal¬ 
ary  shall  be  $15,000  annually.  He  shall  be 


:  a  natural-born  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

:  He  shall  have  had  a  broad  experience  in  the 
i  administration  of  Government  funds  and 
;  without  previous  prominent  affiliation  with 
any  major  political  party. 

“The  Commission  is  hereby  directed  to 
administer  all  funds  hereafter  granted  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  pre¬ 
vious  grants  if  directed  by  the  Congress  to 
foreign  countries,  their  nationals  and  agen- 

!cies  of  whatever  kind  or  nature. 

“The  work  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
organized  under  no  less  than  three  general 
j  divisions  (1)  the  executive  under  the  super  - 
I  vision  of  the  Director,  (2)  audit  and  ac¬ 
counting  under  the  supervision  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General,  and  (3)  investigation  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Treasury. 

“The  Director  is  hereby  authorized  to  en¬ 
gage  such  personnel,  to  acquire  such  office 
equipment,  accounting  records,  printed  mat- 
I  ter,  and  office  supplies  as  may  be  required 
j  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

“The  Director  sha.ll  have  the  assistance  of 
other  Government  departments  such  as  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Mines 
i  and  Mining,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  State,  War, 

;  Navy,  Treasury  on  matters  generally  coming 
.  within  the  scope  of  the  respective  depart¬ 
ment’s  functions  and  to  the  end  that  the 
,  best  expert  advice  obtainable  may  be  at  the 
•  service  of  the  Commission  in  administering 
:  the  funds  so  granted;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  agencies  to  cooperate  in 
1  every  practical  manner  possible. 

“The  main  office  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Field  of- 
1  fices  Shall  be  established  and  operated  in 
;  whatever  country  is  given  a  grant  and  shall 
.  be  maintained  in  operation  in  that  country 
.  for,  whatever  time  may  be  required  to  prop- 
:  ecly  administer  the  funds  so  granted. 

!  “The  Commission  shall  submit  quarterly 
reports  of  its  administration  to  the  Congress 
which  shall  be  published  for  the  general  in¬ 
formation  of  the  taxpayers  and  bond  buyers 
of  the  United  States.” 

[Mr.  GAMBLE  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  campaign  the  Republican  Party 
made  10  campaign  pledges.  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  magazine  article  show¬ 
ing  how  those  pledges  are  being  definite¬ 
ly  and  actively  fulfilled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
‘Djiarks  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
spfe^ch  he  recently  made  over  radio'sta- 
tion  "WJHDH  in  Boston. 

Mr.  D^NE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  tosextend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  m^jlude  a  report. 

Mr.  FULTONSv  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consenV  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  as^d  include  a  letter 
from  the  State  Department  to  me  dated 
May  5,  1947,  and  also  somfestelegrams  to 
the  Department  of  State  from^mbassa- 
dor  Smith  from  Moscow  to  tnb,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  dated  June  11,  1946,  which 
were  referred  to  in  debate  today  in  Cb»i- 
mittee  of  the  Whole.  \ 
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take  of  its  bounty.  The  first  settlers  de¬ 
pended  on  it  for  sustenance.  Until  1800  it 
was  pretty  much  a  free-for-all  proposition. 
Nature  provided,  man  simply  garnered;  and 
to  FaliH-Haven  and  Fair  Haven  East  it  brought 
great  activity,  monetary  reward,  and  a  place 
In  the  suh. 

By  the  18'Sp’s  the  Quinnipiac,  in  season,  was 
a  forest  of  n^sts.  Its  shores  swarmed  with 
men,  women,  and  children  catching,  unload¬ 
ing,  opening,  aWl  packing  oysters  in  kegs, 
loading  them  onWagons  to  be  peddled  all 
over  the  countryside  and  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts,  New\Hampshire,  and  Ver¬ 
mont.  By  the  1860's  propagation  and  culti¬ 
vation  had  made  it  a  yeasr-round  occupation. 
While  laws,  regulationsVmodern  business 
methods,  and  modern  transportation  ruined 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  viimated  scene 
around  John  Rowe’s  Tavern,  *%Jiey  have  not 
destroyed  oysters  as  an  important  New  Haven 
industry. 

There  is  neither  the  time  nor  tlffe  need  to 
portray  the  1900’s.  You  here  are  '^art  of 
the  picture.  It  can  be  drawn  with  %  few 
bold,  broad  strokes. 

The  pattern  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
1890’s,  highlighted  by  the  prosperity  tha 
followed  the  war  with  Spain,  was  the  pattern'' 
of  the  opening  years  of  the  1900’s  to  at  least 
the  close  of  World  War  I.  Most  of  the  older 
firms  were  still  functioning  even  though 
business  was  not  very  good  just  prior  to  1914. 
New  ones,  small  perhaps  in  size  but  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  the  aggregate,  were  being 
added,  a  trend  that  has  continued  to  our 
day.  So  in  the  place  of  a  few  dominant  in¬ 
dustries  we  now  have  over  400  listed  activities, 
from  razor  blades  and  insulated  wire  to  pre¬ 
cision  instruments  and  mechanical  toys  and 
a  newcomer  of  considerable  importance,  the 
garment  industry,  all  of  which  is  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  a  change  for  the  better. 

Another  trend,  especially  since  the  end  of 
World  War  I  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  pleas¬ 
ing  to  our  native  pride,  has  been  the  gradual 
absorption  of  the  older  firms  by  outside  in¬ 
terests  and  a  lessening  of  local  management 
in  others.  I  wonder,  however,  if  the  extent 
of  this  in  the  over-all  picture  has  not  been 
exaggerated  by  the  fact  that  it  has  prin¬ 
cipally  occurred  in  the  larger  concerns.  With 
the  growth  of  the  oil  industry  and  increased 
shipments  of  coal  the  harbor  has  reclaimed 
some  of  its  strategic  importance,  a  matter 
for  sincere  congratulations;  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  area  has  stretched  beyond  the  actual 
city  limits,  a  necessary  component  of  growth 
and  therefore  encouraging. 

A  GROWING  INDUSTRIAL  AREA 

Where  the  value  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  was  only  $188,000  in  1811,  it  rose  in 
the  following  70  years  to  about  $30,000tfi00 
in  1888.  We  were  keeping  our  end  upgtlur- 
ing  this  long  period  of  industrialization, 
which  for  Connecticut  did  not  get  well 
started  until  about  1830.  By  the  early  1900’s 
it  was  around  $50,000,000  and,  eliminating 
the  distortion  of  the  war  years  1914-19, 
it  was  in  1935  about  $80,000,000  and  in  1940 
around  $100,000,000. 

I  use  these  estimates  with  considerable 
hesitancy,  for  I  am  uncertain  as  to  how 
many  industries  are  included  in  each  period, 
or  whether  the  same  area  is  covered  in  each 
case.  In  this  hasty  survey  I  have  always  had 
in  mind  not  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city 
but  the  territory  purchased  by  Eaton  and 
Davenport  from  the  Sachems,  Momauguin 
and  Montowese.  That  is  the  real  commer¬ 
cial  New  Haven.  These  estimates  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  taken  as  a  rough  approximation  as 
to  what  has  been  and  is  taking  place  in  our 
local  commercial  community.  While  they 
do  suggest  a  certain  slowing  down,  the 
broader  view  offered  by  our  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  should  give  us  a  picture  of  a  growing, 
not  a  dying,  organism. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  8  ( legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  “Putting  the  Pressure  on  Con¬ 
gress,”  written  by  Richard  L.  Strout  and 
published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  May  7,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUTTING  THE  PRESSURE  ON  CONGRESS - AN  INTI¬ 

MATE  MESSAGE  FROM  WASHINGTON 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington.— Ten  big  organizations  listed 
their  financial  expenditures  for  lobbying, 
■Under  the  new  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby¬ 
ing  Act,  as  $532,588,  in  the  first  quarter 
19l7.  Besides  this  top  10,  114  other  organi: 
tionsk,  filed  financial  statements  saying  they 
were  ’buying  to  influence  or  exert  pressure  on 
Congress,  the  total  expenditures  amqnnting 
to  $928, o: 

Many  organizations  did  not  fila^financial 
statements  on  the  ground  that  fneir  “prin¬ 
cipal”  activity,  was  not  influencing  legisla¬ 
tion.  Among  this  group  werenhe  American 
Federation  of  Labpr,  the  Congress  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Organizations>„the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  jche  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

It  can  be  conservatively  estimated  that  at 
least  $5,000,000  is  spent  annually  for  direct, 
first-line  influence  jfin  Congressmen  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Some  5(jp  organizations  are  now  re¬ 
sponsible  for  745  listed  lobbyists.  Many  of 
these  lobbyistfrare  working  for  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  things. 

First-linp|ilobbyists  in  Washington  only  be 
gin  to  teLrthe  story,  however.  Take  the  case 
of  the  National  Home  and  Property  Owners 
Foundation,  fifth  among  the  big  10  spenders 
in  th^  first  quarter.  This  group  spearheads 
th<r  fight  against  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing  bill  and  in  favor  of  ending  rent 
.controls.  Organ  of  this  influential  body  is 
a  monthly,  the  Property  Owner.  This  peri¬ 
odical  carries  on  effective  presentation  of  its 
views,  and  the  current  number  paints  Sena¬ 
tor  Robert  A.  Taft,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  as 
a  rather  radical  fellow,  surrounded  by  “a 
strong  left-wing  faction.” 

The  magazine  shows  the  kind  of  work  that 
an  energetic  group  can  undertake.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  explains  that  14  members  of  the 
Ohio  congressional  delegation,  “accompanied 
by  40  prominent  Republicans,”  were  mobil¬ 
ized  recently  for  what  was  described  as  “a 
secret  caucus  in  Mr.  Taft’s  office.”  The 
statement  continues: 

“When  the  meeting  ended  there  was  little 
doubt  in  the  Senator’s  mind  that  the  ‘think¬ 
ing  majority’  was  in  open  revolt  against  him. 
Mr.  Taft  may  yet  mend  his  ways.” 

The  Property  Owner  likewise  noted  that 
its  spokesman  had  been  asked  to  appear 
before  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee.  “Of  the  dozens 
of  organizations  fighting  the  Federal  housing 
bill,  only  the  national  foundation  has  been 
requested  to  attend  the  closed-door  session.” 

There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  of  trying  to 
persuade  Congress.  In  its  antitrust  suit 
against  western  railroads,  started  last  week, 
the  Justice  Department  introduced  a  letter 


from  R.  V.  Fletcher,  then  vice  president  and 
now  president  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads,  explaining  an  effective  pro¬ 
cedure.  Incidentally,  the  well-organized 
AAR  helped  get  the  Bulwinkle  bill  through 
the  House  recently  after  a  brief  A 6  min¬ 
utes’  debate.  / 

“All  of  us  have  long  recognized  that  the 
only  effective  way  to  influence  Congressional 
action  is  to  convince  the  influential  men  in 
each  congressional  district  that  the  public 
interest  and  the  interest/of  the  railroads 
coincide,”  explained  Mr.  -Fletcher. 

“I  have  the  impression  that  most  of  the 
Congressmen,  particularly  those  living  in  the 
smaller  States  and  in:  rural  districts,  depend 
for  their  support  u$on  a  comparatively  few 
men  in  each  coujCcy  in  their  respective  dis¬ 
tricts.” 

Mr.  Fletchendsketched  his  program  for  card 
listing  not  nferely  Congressmen  but  the  im¬ 
portant  man  back  home  who  assist  them  in 
their  campaign — such  assistance  presumably 
includip4  campaign  contributions.  It  fre¬ 
quency  happens,  he  said,  that  a  Congress- 
man/from  a  smaller  State  occupies  a  “key 
position  in  connection  .with  some  measure 
pending  in  Congress.”  As  worked  out,  the 
letcher  organization  was  not  designed  to 
rwork  directly  on  a  Congressman  but  at  sec¬ 
ond-hand,  upon  his  important  campaign 
backers. 

A  program  like  this,  does  not,  of  course, 
present  Congressmen  in  a  very  favorable 
light.  For  our  purpose  it  merely  shows  how 
relatively  unimportant  the  $5,000,000  annual 
expenditures  for  Washington  lobbyists  may 
be.  Much  bigger  sums  are  probably  spent 
in  Individual  districts  with  the  Washington 
headquarters  merely  signaling  the  plays. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  four  compelling  reasons  why  I  will 
cast  my  vote  for  the  pending  legislation. 

First.  The  program  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  world  a  fact  accomplished.  Not  to 
pass  this  bill  substantially  in  its  present 
form  would  constitute  a  retreat — a  re¬ 
treat  that  could  be  interpreted  in  no 
other  light  than  as  an  abandonment  of 
free  people  everywhere  to  whatever  fate 
may  be  fall  them.  The  President  by  his 
action  and  the  Senate  by  its  majority 
support  have  left  us  with  little  choice  ex¬ 
cept  to  go  forward  or  to  abjectly  retreat. 

Second.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should 
go  forward  because  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica  favor  this  action.  I  know  it  has  been 
stated  here  that  the  people  of  America 
oppose  this  loan  and  that  no  polls  of 
opinion  record  the  public  as  being  favor¬ 
ably  inclined.  These  statements  I  dis¬ 
pute.  As  most  of  you  know,  I  conduct 
frequent  scientific  polls  to  ascertain  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  my  district  on  national 
issues.  My  district  is  a  fairly  typical  one 
as  regards  economic  activity  and  levels 
of  financial  well-being.  The  registered 
voters  in  the  district  are  numerically  al¬ 
most  exactly  divided  between  Republican 
and  Democrat.  Very  recently  the  dis- 
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trict  was  polled  on  the  simple  question 
“Do  you  favor  the  proposed  loan  to 
Greece  and  Turkey?’’  According  to  the 
signed  replies  60  percent  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  voted  “yes”  and  55  percent  of  the 
Democrats  voted  “yes.”  Even  allowing 
for  a  margin  of  error,  I  submit  these 
figures  as  convincing  evidence  that  the 
public  favors  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  third  reason  I  fgvor  the  approval 
of  this  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey  is,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  measure  of  national  de¬ 
fense.  Everyone  now  recognizes  that 
science  and  technology  have  combined 
to  shrink  the  world  into  a  unit  so  small 
that  serious  trouble  in  any  part  of  the 
world  affects  all  other  parts.  We  like¬ 
wise  know  that  insecurity  anywhere 
means  insecurity  everywhere.  Does  any¬ 
one  doubt  that  the  seizure  of  Greece  or 
the  Dardanelles  would  not  bring  us  to 
the  brink  of  war  or  actually  plunge  us 
into  war?  I  know  what  many  others 
think,  but  I  sincerely  believe  that  this 
proposed  action  pushes  back  the  threat 
of  war  and  provides  necessary  time  for 
the  reconciliation  of  differences  .between 
the  great  powers.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  this  loan  is  in. reality  an  act  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  self-preservation. 

Fourth,  and  of  greatest  significance  the 
inclusion  of  the  Vandenberg  amendment 
changes  the  whole  complexion  of  our  ac¬ 
tion.  Without  the  Vandenberg  amend¬ 
ment  which  in  effect  gives  the  United 
Nations  a  veto  power  over  the  exercise  of 
our  policy  the  United  States  could  be 
charged  with  imperialism,  power  politics, 
and  even  aggression.  In  this  situation 
such  charges  should  not  deter  any  af¬ 
firmative  vote,  but  charges  of  this  kind 
are  vaporized  by  the  Vandenberg  amend¬ 
ment.  This  amendment  in  effect  makes 
the  United  States  simply  the  instrument 
of  the  United  Nations  to  stop  the  threat 
Of  aggression  and  to  maintain  the  se¬ 
curity  of  nations  in  the  Mediterranean 
area.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
by  this  act  we  will  establish  a  precedent 
that  will  result  in  the  future  in  inter¬ 
national  action  to  stop  aggression  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  at  any  time.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  our  action 
now  will  be  the  forerunner  of  a  series 
of  similar  actions  later  that  will  finally 
establish  international  security  and 
lasting  peace. 

Therefore,  being  firm  in  my  conviction 
that  the  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation 
and  of  the  world  I  will  cast  my  vote  for 
this  measure  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 


Greek  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nearly  100  years  ago  there  was 
one  who  saw  very  clearly  the  unchange¬ 
able  and  unchanging  direction  of  Rus¬ 


sian  policy  and  who  warned  the  world 
against  the  consequences  of  its  future 
developments.  It  is  ironic  that  this 
prophet  has  since  been  virtually  canon¬ 
ized  in  certain  countries.  On  April  12, 
1853,  he  wrote  of  the  danger  of  Russian 
aggression  in  the  Near  East : 

The  vital  interests  should  render  Great 
Britain  the  earnest  and  unyielding  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  Russian  projects  of  annexations 
and  aggrandizement.  England  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  allow  Russia  to  become  the  possessor 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus.  Both  com¬ 
mercially  and  politically,  such  an  event  would 
be  a  deep,  if  not  deadly,  blow  at  British 
power.  Let  Russia  once  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  Constantinople  *  *  *  in  that 

case  the  Black  Sea  would  be  *  *  *  a 

Russian  lake  *  *  *  Trebizond  would  be 

a  Russian  port,  the  Danube  a  Russian 
river.  *  *  *  But  having  come  thus  far 

on  the  way  to  universal  empire,  is  it  proba¬ 
ble  that  this  gigantic  and  swollen  power  will 
pause  in  its  career? 

Circumstances,  if  not  her  own  will,  forbid 
it.  *  *  *  With  Constantinople  she 

stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  *  *  *  with  the  Albanian 

coast  *  *  *  she  is  in  the  very  center 
of  the  Adriatic.  *  *  *  It  would  appear 
that  the  natural  frontier  of  Russia  runs  from 
Danzig  or  perhaps  Stettin,  to  Trieste.  And 
as  sure  as  conquest  follows  conquest,  and 
annexation  follows  annexation,  so  surely 
would  the  conquest  of  Turkey  by  Russia 
be  only  the  prelude  for  the  annexation  of 
Hungary,  Prussia,  Galicia,  and  the  ultimate 
realization  of  the  Slavonic  Empire. 

The  arrest  of  the  Russian  scheme  of  an¬ 
nexation  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment. 
In  this  instance  the  interests  of  *  *  * 

democracy  and  of  England  go  hand  in  hand. 

Are  you  curious  as  to  the  name  of  this 
clear-sighted  gentleman  who  was  then 
the  European  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Tribune?  Well,  many  Soviet  citi¬ 
zens  are  told  that  only  those  who  have 
accepted  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx 
enjoy  the  absolute  power  of  judgment. 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  this  par¬ 
ticular  warning  by  Karl  Marx  of  which 
he  wrote  in  1853  is  given  any  extended 
circulation  within  the  Soviet  confines. 

The  trouble  with  attempts  to  appease 
the  demands  of  expanding  and  dynamic 
communism  is  simply  this:  The  demands 
are  followed  by  still  greater  demands 
and  those  by  greater  still  and  ultimately 
the  time  will  surely  come  when  aggran¬ 
dizement  shall  have  to  be  opposed  by 
force. 

But  our  hope  of  peace  lies  much  more 
surely  in  the  other  direction  in  a  firm 
stand  now  in  a  “thus  far  shalt  thou  go 
and  no  farther”  attitude.  Our  hope  lies 
in  a  continued  program  to  convince  the 
Tail’d  International  that  we  do  not  fear 
the  conflict  of  the  two  ideologies  when 
the  people  may  choose  for  themselves 
without  fear  or  coercion,  let  us  tell  the 
Soviets  that  we  intend  vigorously  to 
maintain  from  now  on  out  that  principle 
of  free  choice. 

No  man  can  say  which  way,  beyond 
dispute,  lies  the  sure  way  of  peace,  but  I 
do  believe  that  we  follow  after  the  things 
that  make  for  peace  when  we  assert  our 
beliefs  in  justice,  fair  dealing,  and  free 
will. 

As  the  ancient  poet  Menander  wrote 
about  2,000  years  ago;  “We  live  not  as  we 
would,  but  as  we  must,”  and  so,  although 
we  would  live  undisturbed  by  a  concern 
for  our  relation  with  the  rest  of  the 


world  if  we  can,  it  should  be  obvious  now 
that  we  cannot.  We  live  as  we  must; 
which  is  to  say  that  we  live  within  a 
world  community  with  obligations  which 
we  cannot  ignore  and  which  we  must  as¬ 
sume  notwithstanding  our  traditional 
reluctance. 

The  onward  sweep  of  events  has  made 
impossible  for  us  a  policy  of  inertia  upon 
this  madly  spinning  globe.  We  go  for¬ 
ward  into  a  new  and  revolutionary  way 
of  life.  Let  us  pray  God  to  attend  our 
enterprise,  and  grant  us  wisdom  to  see 
and  to  follow  the  right  as  He  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  to  follow  after  the  things 
that  make  for  peace. 


State  Department  Encourages  Foreign 
Competition  With  American  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


\ 


OF  NEW  YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ijT hursday ,  May  8,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  letteris  which  I  am  inserting  under 
leave  to  ektend  my  remarks  furnish  a 

(typical  example  of  the  bureaucratic 
mind  now  engaged  at  Geneva  in  .barter¬ 
ing  away  our  United  States  products  and 
pay  rolls.  It  fc  not  only  ceramic  products 
which  the  S6qte  Department/seeks  to 

(eliminate  from  our  economy  in  favor  of 
foreign  low-cost  producers/  but  also 
United  States  agricultural  products  In¬ 
dustrial  product?  are  on  the  auction- 
block  at  Geneva  including,  fi  course,  the 
pay  rolls  of  our  laboring  m,en. 

Tire  letters  follow':  / 

DEP/utTMENi  of  State, 
WcishingtonjMarch  19,  1946. 
Mr.  Homer  Laughlin,^  i 

American  Domestic  lottery  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  East  tAverpool,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Laughlin:  wA. are  seeking  your  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  selection  d£  two  ceramic  engi¬ 
neers  to  serve  as  advisers  'to  the  chief  of  the 
economic  and  scientific  section  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  government  on,A  control  activities  in 
Japan  regarding  technical  problems  of  the 
Japanese  ceramic  industry,  'i 

We  do  not  have  .lull  detailg  regarding  the 
duties  but  we  understand  tl^it  these  posi¬ 
tions  require  highly  qualified  technicians 
with  a  broad  experience  in  the  Various  fields 
•  of  ceramics.  The  salaries  will  Vange  up  to 
$7,800  per  annpm. 

All  positions  in  the  military  government 
activities  are,  of  course,  under  the  Jurisdic- 
;  tion  of  the  War  Department.  In  Accordance 
with  a  cooperative  arrangement,  \however, 
the  Department  'of  State  is  responsible  for 
recruiting  and  recommending  personnel  for 
certain  specialized  positions  such  as.,  these. 
The  minium  period  for  an  assignrrfpnt  of 
this  nature  is  9  months,  though  it  is  looped 
’  that  an  appointee  may  remain  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period.  Transportation  is  provided  at 
Government  expense,  and  living  costs  ard.  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low  since  the  Army  provides  living 
quarters  and  meals  similar  to  those  of  officers 
at  a /  nominal  charge  of  approximately  $40 
per/nonth.  Families  cannot  accompany  ci¬ 
vilian  appointees  at  present,  but  there  is  a 
fail'  prospect  that  they  may  be  able  to  follow 
lager  on  in  the  summer  or  fall. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  any  sugges¬ 
tions  which  you  may  be  in  a  position  to 
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My  husband  and  I  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
your  resolution,  H.  R.  83,  calling  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  Fascism  in  .  Action.  We  think  it 
would  be  a  dreadful  mistake  not  to  make  this 
information  available  to  the  public. 

In  this  country  we  spend  much  time,  and 
rightly  so,  exposing  communism  and  Com¬ 
munists.  But  let's  not  forget  it  was  fascism 
whilh  we  fought  in  the  war  just  ended. 

The  book  on  fascism.  Fascism  in  Action, 
should  be  published  without  further  delay, 
and  etfery  American  really  interested  in  the 
survival  of  democracy  is  behind  your  House 
Resolution  83,  authorizing  publication  of  this 
document. 

I  say  $hat  every  true  American  isi  behind 
you,  bub,  I  must  qualify  that  and  say  that 
every  true  American  who  knows  about  it  is 
behind  you.  If  the  fact  of  attempted  sup¬ 
pression  of  this  study  were  widely  known, 
public  pressure  in  favor  of  publication  could 
not  be  resisted. 

In  the  matter  of  House  Resolution  83  of¬ 
fered  by  Representative  WaiGirf  Patman  to 
require  publication  of  Fascism  ip  Action,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
the  agency  which  also  prepared  Communism 
in  Action:  \  ft 

The  spread  of  any  “ism”  is, a  threat  to  de¬ 
mocracy  and  the  Congress  is  |o  be  commend¬ 
ed  for  having  ordered  500,00ff  copies  of  Com¬ 
munism  in  Action  printed?  for  circulation. 
However,  it  is  disturbing  t o  learn  that  now 
Representative  Patman  mvmt  fight  to  compel 
the  issuance  of  Faj&ism  iniAction. 

Early  release  for  publication  of  this 
agency’s  facts  on  fascisnu  will  dispel  the  be¬ 
lief  harbored  by  sokie  teat  the  Congress  is 
not  seriously  alariijed  / over  this  growing 
danger. 

The  publication  of^this  work  will  be  a 
great  contribution  to  jjfoe  cause  of  democracy 
and  peace.  The  American  people  are  being 
stampeded  into  fascifem  under  the  guise  of 
anticommunism,  andfttifev  must  be  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  wh*t  hltopened  in  Germany 
is  happening  todayjln  America, 


Congratulations 
e  report,  Fascis 


These  lines  are 
stituents,  but  I 
for  your  truly  sp; 
imminent  dange,' 
responsible  by  ci 
The  writer 
young  and  is  a: 

of  J 


and  prejudices  which  were  nurtured  by  the 
Nazis. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  about  the 
methods  of  fasoism.  This  book  should  be 
published  without  delay. 

-  / 

ms  for  you?  sponsorship  of 
the  report.  Fascism  in  Aon  on,  and  for  your 
continuing  efforfs  A,o  Jrive  said  document 
published. 

The  threat  of  faatfsm  is  particularly  men¬ 
acing  in  that  so^many.  Americans  fail  to 
recognize  fascbiCic  propaganda  when  they 
encounter  it^Tlt  is  my  belief  that  docu¬ 
ments  such/fis  the  above  will  prove  helpful 
in  demoimrating  to  more  people  the  dan¬ 
gers  to^Hemocracy  inherent  in  the  activity 
of  oupmative  Fascists,  even  as  they  have  been  j 
awakened  to  the  dangers  of  communism. 


Greek-Turldsh  Aid 


fro  A  one  of  your  con- 
ant  toscongratulate  you 
ndid  efforts  to  expose  the 
of  a  FasSistic  trend  made 
;tain  groups  and  individuals, 
i  fellow  American  73  years 
uch  a  foe  of  communism  as 
he  is  a  foe  of /fascism,  believing  in  a  truly 
democratic  fomn  of  government,  as  was  guar¬ 
anteed  to  us  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Right/ by  the  founders  qf  these  great 
documents. 

Just  as  the  threat  Of  communism  was 
publicized  and  the  book  thereon  was  made 
available  t to  the  people  of  this  ’country,  so 
should  ther threat  of  fascism,  as  described  in 
your  book/Fascism  in  Action,  be  made  avail¬ 
able  and  pe  otherwise  publicized. 

Perhaqp  there  is  little  that  I  can  do  to  help 
you  to  wevent  the  tabling  or  bottling  up  of 
solution.  House  Resolution  83.  I 
!  to  know  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
re,  feeling  that  I  am  only  performing 
duty/as  a  fellow  American. 

It  stems  ironic  that  After  fighting  the  most 
costl#  and  devastating  war  in  history,  a  war 
against  fascism,  a  report  which  would  reveal 
thefvery  fundamentals  of  fascism  is  being 
suppressed.  Ironic  is  not  the  word.  It  is  a 
tragedy. 

The  menace  to  our  democracy  stems  from 
fascism  and  Fascist-like  sources,  aided  and 
abetted  by  all  other  phases  of  reaction, 
tlni’ortunately,  too,  a  large  mass  of  American 
sentiment,  which  is  basically  liberal  and 
/democratic,  is  misled  into  acceptance  of  re- 
'  actionary  dogma  by  the  same  kind  of  fears’ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
portion  of  a  radio  address  by  Don  Pryor 
and  four  letters: 

Mr.  Pryor.  I  used  to  believe  that  Rome 
had  nothing  to  learn  in  the  field  of  corruption 
and  official  venality.  But  I’ve  just  arrived 
here  from  Greece.  By  comparison,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  this  unhappy  country  is  sweet 
and  pure.  Here  in  the  original  home  of 
fascism  a  traveler  from  Greece  feels  sud¬ 
denly  free,  wonderfully  free.  Just  before  I 
arrived,  eight  people  were  killed  in  a  vicious 
massacre.  Harmless  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Thirty-three  were  injured,  another 
one  died  last  night.  A  boy  of  12.  And  that 
is  politics  in  Italy — harsh,  vicious,  explosive. 
But  in  Greece,  violence  and  terror  are  a  na¬ 
tional  policy.  Corruption  is  the  rule.  Ordi¬ 
nary  honesty  is  a  form  of  weakness.  No  place 
in  the  world,  perhaps,  is  more  depressing  for 
any  man  who  tries  to  find  the  truth.  This 
is  what  some  of  our  people  began  to  learn 
this  week,  and  this  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
we  shall  have  to  overcome  if  the  aid  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  to  Greece  is  to  be  effective. 

The  State  Department  is  certain  of  its 
ground,  however.  And  for  better  or  worse, 
our  program  of  aid  to  Greece  actually  got 
underway  this  week.  Our  Ambassador,  Lin¬ 
coln  McVey,  returned  to  Athens  fully  con¬ 
fident  that  Congress  would  pass  the  Greek 
aid  bill.  He  set  to  work  immediately  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  for  the  American  mission 
which  will  move  into  Greece  within  the  next 
week  or  two.  He  brought  with  him  a  bright, 
young  economic  expert,  William  Roundtree, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Porter  mission. 
He  is  now  working  out  details  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  is  to  be  signed  by  the  Greek 
Government  as  soon  as  Congress  acts. 

And,  if  present  plans  are  carried  out,  this 
agreement  is  going  to  be  a  bitter  pill  for  the 
Greek  Government  to  swallow  because  we 
are  going  to  insist  on  strict  controls  over 
the  spending  of  American  money.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  American  mission  intends  to 
supervise  the  entire  Greek  economy  to  see 
to  it  that  the  nation’s  own  resources,  for  the 
first  time,  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people.  And  that  will  be  something  new. 

This  is  Don  Pryor  in  Rome,  I  return  you  to 
CBS  in  New  York. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  May  4,  1947. 

Dear  Representative  Smith:  All  of  our 
lives  members  of  this  household  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  Republican  Party;  we  have  op¬ 
posed  communism  in  America,  particularly 
those  hiding  under  the  skirts  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  We  are  opposed  to  military 
loans  to  either  Greece  or  Turkey.  Our  frank 
opinion  is  that  President  Truman  is  willing 
to  blow  in  $400,000,000  of  our  cash  to  erase 
from  next  year’s  campaign  the  telling  blow 
our  party  gave  to  the  opposition  when  it  re¬ 
iterated  Pravda’s  support  of  the  FAC  last 
election.  Truman  doesn’t  want  to  be  caught 
again;  but  how  can  our  party  members  swal¬ 
low  the  bait? 

Reading  John  Fischer’s  article  in  Harper’s 
magazine  for  August  1946  (Reader’s  Digest, 
October  1946),  the  Scared  Men  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  Russia  has  good  grounds  for  fearing  ag¬ 
gression.  During  War  I  she.  was  attacked 
by  practically  all  hbr  former  allies;  14  times 
since  1800  has  she  been  invaded;  some  of  her 
cities  have  been  occupied  over  100  times.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  we  can  draw  up  a 
working  agreement  with  her,  when  we  bold¬ 
ly  intend  arming  a  neighboring  country, 
Turkey,  on  her  weakest  frontier. 

Reading  the  Standard  Oil  Co.’s  (New  Jer¬ 
sey)  report  for  1946,  pages  8-9,  convinces  me 
that  Middle  East  oil  exploitation  by  Texaco, 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  etc.,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
sudden  State  Department  et  al.  interest  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  While  Great  Britain 
has  exploitated  southern  Iranian  oil  to  the 
limit,  and  we  have  been  bribed  to  defend  her 
interests  by  being  cut  in  on  the  exploitation, 
Russia  is  being  fought  tooth  and  nail  to  ob¬ 
tain  like  concessions  in  northern  Iran.  All  of 
this  doesn’t  square  with  the  Atlantic 
Charter; 

All  of  these  loans  are,  furthermore,  in¬ 
flationary,  while  our  party  is  trying  to  fulfill 
its  campaign  pledge  to  reduce  taxes  this 
year  (Truman  wants  any  surplus  to  reduce 
debt  this  year,  and  taxes  next  year  by  him 
in  an  election  year),  it  is  piling  up  further 
loads  on  the  taxpayers  by  all  these  external 
loans — gifts. 

Taft  tells  us  that  the  President  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  country  to  all  of  this,  and  we 
must  back  the  President  in  his  dickering 
with  Russia.  Is  this  the  function  of  an  op¬ 
position  party,  to  back  the  leader,  however 
wrong  he  may  be?  Truman  had  no  qualms 
about  freedoms  of  peoples  when  he  permit¬ 
ted  American  soldiers  to  shoot  down  revolt¬ 
ing  natives  in  Indo-china. 

I  am  simply  against  our  party  backing  up 
those  loans. 

Frank  Mock. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Lawrence  H.  Smith, 

Member  of  Congress  from  Wisconsin, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Smith:  This  is  written  to 
convey  to  you  my  appreciation,  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  support  for  the  fight  that  you  are 
making  against  the  pending  bill  for  mili¬ 
tary  intervention  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  I 
believe  that  full  three-quarters  of  the  people 
are  opposed  to  this  revolutionary  and  un¬ 
necessary  program,  which  may  very  well  end 
in  bankrupting  the  United  States.  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  bill  would  confer  upon  the 
executive  department  such  termendous 
power  that  it  will  become  impossible  for  citi¬ 
zens  to  withstand  the  mobilized  pressures 
which  the  administration  may  bring  to  bear 
in  behalf  of  any  demand  that  it  may  make 
in  the  name  of  this  un-American  program. 
In  view  of  the  unlimited  ramifications,  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic,  of  the  plan,  it  may  lead 
to  a  form  of  executive  dictation  that  would 
practically  destroy  the  check-and-balance 
feature  of  our  Government,  and  that  sepa¬ 
ration  of  powers  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
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preservation  of  the  liberty  and  the  internal 
stability  of  the  country. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  stand  you  have 
taken,  and  with  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  your  efforts,  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Curtis  P.  Nettels, 
Professor  of  American  History,  Cor- 
'  nell  University. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  May  5,  1947. 
Congressman  Lawrence  H.  Smith, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  As  one  who  has  taught 
history  in  college  and  university  and  has 
written  a  comprehensive  history  on  Turkey, 
may  I  suggest  the  following  facts  concerning 
the  Turks. 

To  arm  Turkey  will  be  a  great  danger  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the 
past  Turkish  history  and  character.  This 
undoubtedly  will  invite  war  and  perpetuate 
wrongs  Turks  have  committed  and  this  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  Turks  are  aiming  at. 

The  Turks  have  made  a  scrap  of  paper  of 
every  treaty  they  have  signed. 

England  and  France  helped  the  Turks  be¬ 
fore  the  First  World  War;  but  the  Turks 
treacherously  waged  war  against  them. 

During  the  Second  World  War  they  were 
under  treaty  obligations  to  help  the  Greeks 
but  left  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Axis  Powers. 

What  guaranty  do  we  have  that  the  Turks, 
armed,  fed,  and  trained  by  us,  will  not  turn 
against  us? 

The  Turks’  nefarious  designs  and  insidious 
intrigues  are  aimed  to  instigate  a  war  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Russia  and  not 
to  protect  us  against  communism. 

The  proposed  “gift”  of  $150,000,000  to  the 
Turks  can  be  used  by  us  for  the  purpose,  but 
surely  not  by  the  Turks  if  it  is  given  to  them. 

In  case  of  war  with  Russia  we  can  easily 
occupy  the  Dardanelles  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
and  paralyze  any  Turkish  move  and  forestall 
any  Russian  advance. 

We  cannot  make  the  Turks  the  guardians 
of  our  ideals  in  the  Near  East.  Historically, 
politically,  and  economically  such  a  proce¬ 
dure  will  put  the  United  States  alongside  of 
international  intriguers  and  bandits. 

Communism  is  an  idea,  and  we  have  to 
fight  that  idea  with  a  stronger  and  a  better 
idea.  Guns  never  stopped  an  idea. 

The  Turks  do  not  deserve  any  help  what¬ 
soever. 

The  Turks  cannot  be  trusted.  They  are 
playing  a  diplomatic  double  game  which  will 
eventually  benefit  only  the  wily  Turk. 

The  Turks  received  from  us  as  lend-lease 
more  than  $26,000,000  but  did  not  shed  a 
drop  of  blood  for  the  cause  of  the  United 
States.  And  now  some  deluded  persons  pro¬ 
pose  to  extend  them  some  more  help.  What 
a  folly! 

Under  the  cloak  of  neutrality,  they  helped 
materially  our  enemies  and  sold  us  goods  at 
outrageous  prices,  thereby  accumulating  a 
gold  reserve  of  $200,000,000. 

The  bolstering  up  of  Turkey  will  never 
work.  Turkey  is  a  cancer  on  the  body-politic 
of  the  world.  Only  amputation — that  is,  di¬ 
vision  of  Turkey  in  three  distinct  parts  will 
remove  the  cancer  of  the  world:  (1)  Make 
a  state  of  Constantinople,  including  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey  and  a  generous  slice  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  governed  internationally;  (2)  free 
President  Woodrow  Wilson’s  Armenia  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Turks;  (3)  make  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Turkey  as  a  purely  Turkish  state, 
so  she  cannot  play  one  nation  against  an¬ 
other  as  she  is  now  doing. 

Arming  Turkey  will  be  an  open  challenge  to 
Russia  which  eventually  will  result  into  a 
conflict. 


Helping  the  Turks  will  not  help  fighting 
communism  for  there  are  no  Communists 
in  Turkey.  The  ignorant  Turk  does  not  even 
know  what  is  communism.  This  is  all  a  pre¬ 
tense  and  a  sham  on  the  part  of  the  Turks. 

It  will  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  American 
people  to  take  away  their  honestly  earned 
money  and  donate  to  the  dishonest  Turks, 
as  it  is  proposed  by  Dean  Acheson,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State. 

Records  show  that  the  Turks  robbed  and 
massacred  since  1915,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Kurds  numbering  not  less  than  4,000,000 
victims. 

The  Turks  deliberately  ruined  the  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  American  missionary 
work  of  a  century  in  Asiatic  Turkey  during 
the  First  World  War. 

Thank  God,  we’re  strong  enough  to  protect 
ourselves  and  our  interests  in  the  Near  East, 
or  anywhere  in  the  world  without  the  help 
of  criminal  Turks. 

With  admiration  and  applause  for  your 
courageous  crusade  against  the  intrigues  and 
machinations  of  the  Turks,  I  am, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

John  G.  Moskoffian. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May  3,  1947. 
Hon.  Lawrence  H.  Smith, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  As  a  citizen  who  is  greatly 
disturbed  at  his  Government’s  proposal  to 
undertake  this  Greek -Turkish  adventure,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  strong  fashion  in  which  you 
have  opposed  this  ill-considered  legislation. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  directly  one  of  your 
constituents,  but  on  a  matter  of  this  im¬ 
portance  I  am  assuming  it  in  order  to  com¬ 
municate  with  any  Congressman  and  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you. 

While  the  Senate  has  passed  this  measure, 
I— and  a  great  many  of  my  friends — count 
upon  the  Members  of  the  House,  those  who 
have  most  recently  come  from  election  by 
the  people,  to  bring  a  little  more  light  into 
this  controversy.  Certainly,  the  Senate 
passed  the  legislation  without  enthusiasm, 
and  merely  as  the  choice  between  two  ter¬ 
rible  evils.  I  deny  that  there  are  only  two 
alternatives,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  give  every  possible  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  (Turkey  doesn’t  need  this), 
under  such  supervision,  for  instance,  as  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  might 
render,  or  directly  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  (which,  in  turn,  might  act  through 
the  AFSC) . 

But,  under  no  conditions,  should  there 
be  the  chance  of  a  military  imbroglio,  and 
I  surely  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  use 
your  splendid  influence  to  prevent  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill1.  The  whole  thing  is  abso¬ 
lutely  silly,  or  would  be,  if  it  were  not  so 
desperately  serious  at  the  same  time.  We 
are  talking  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  as  if  it  had 
all  the  power  in  the  world;  yet  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  knows  perfectly  well  that  Russia 
is  most  emphatically  not  able  to  offer  more 
than  token  resistance  to  anything.  There 
are  a  thousand  confirmations  of  this;  in  our 
Hartford  Times,  on  May  1,  for  example,  there 
is  an  article  by  Cecil  Dickson,  just  returned 
from  Russia;  Mr.  Dickson  is  very  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  is  probably  not  opposed  in  the 
least — neither  is  his  paper — to  this  Greek- 
Turkish  incursion  of  ours.  Yet  the  facts 
in  this  article  offer  some  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  proof  of  the  stupid  straw  men  we  have 
been  building  up.  I  am  enclosing  article 
herewith. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  leadership. 

With  deep  appreciation,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  P.  Jervey. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT 

Thursday,  May  8  ( legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21) ,  1947 

\ 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pr^si 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
^inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter,  which  has  already  been  ariade 
public,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  concerning  the  portfel-to- 
portal  pay  bill.  This  letter,  wifh  the 
character  <of  the  signers,  is  of  such  his¬ 
torical  and  general  public  interest  that 
I  feel  justified  in  making  this  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  tjiie  letter 
was  ordered',  to  be  printed  in  fche  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

"  "  3,  1947. 

The  President,^ 

The  Whiter  House, 

Washington,  D. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  May  1  the  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  H.iR.  2157  entitled  “An  Act 
to  define  and  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts,  to  regulate  actions/  arising  under 
certain  laws  of  the  United  fetates,  and  for 
other  purposes.”  The  meaiure  is  now  be¬ 
fore  you  for  consideration!  We  most  ear¬ 
nestly  urge  you  to  ypto  it./ 

The  background  of  H.  R 1 2157  is,  of  course, 
well  known.  Congressional  interest  was 
stimulated  a  few  months  ago  by  the  filing 
of  a  number  of  lawsints  involving  large 
claims  for  portal-to-pcytal  pay.  Many  of 
'the  suits  have  since  Veen  abandoned  an’d 
others  appear  to  be  wiraout  merit.  But  the 
mere  institution  of  ■  these  legal  actions 
aroused  fears  of  economic  dislocation.-  As 
a  consequence  there,  was  insistent  demand 

(that  employers  be  protected  against  unan¬ 
ticipated  liabilities  which  had  been  incurred 
.  without  negligent  disregard  of  the  protec¬ 
tive  provisions  of  Sie  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  the  sp-called  wage-hour  law. 

If  H.  R.  2157  rented  only  to  this  issue,  its 
significance  would  be  narrow.  But  in  truth, 
the  bill  deals  with  much  more  than  portal- 
to-portal-pay  suits  and  profoundly  affects  the 
whole  national  effort  to  maintain  minimum 
working  standards  not  only  ui^der  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  but  under  the  Bacon- 
Davis  and  Wateh-Healey  Acts  as  well. 

The  major/objections  to  H.  R.  2157  are 
these : 

1.  The  biltf  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
wage-hour  Jaw  is  intended  to  protect  over 
9,000.000  imorganized  workers  against  op¬ 
pressive  wdrking  conditions  and  to  guard  the 
great  ma^  of  honorable  employers'  against 
unfair  competition  of  unscrupulous  business 
rivals.  r3o  impair  the  enforcibility '  of  the 
Fair  LaMir  Standards  Act  and  the  two  other 
acts  me/tioned  above  is  to  destroy  the  stand¬ 
ards  themselves.  Enforcibility  of  these  acts 
would  Jbe  greatly  impeded  if  H.  R.  2157  were 
to  beqOme  law,  and  to  that  extent  ethical 
employers  and  necessitous  employees  would 
be  epiosed  to  the  pressure  of  substandard 
producers. 

2. /The  bill  imposes  a  2-year  statute  of 
ations  upon  all  claims  arising  under 
;e  acts.  This  is  an  unduly  short  period, 
process  of  inspecting  pay  rolls  and  de¬ 
tecting  violations  is  necessarily  a  lengthy 
ofie.  Too  brief  a  statute  of  limitations  puts 
a  premium  on  attempts  to  violate  the  law, 
for  even  a  conscious  violator  would  be  im- 
mune  from  the  consequences  of  his  wrongful 
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Judiciary  Committee,  but  indications  are 
that  it  will  take  a  fight  to  bring  it  up  for  a 
House  vote. 

If  the  bill  should  pass  the  House  I  believe 
it  will  go  quickly  to  passage  by  the  Senate, 
where  Senator  Joseph  O’Mahoney,  the  spon¬ 
sor,  and  other  top  Senators  are  already  mak¬ 
ing  a  real  fight. 

Mr.  Kefauver’s  bill  is  known  as  H.  R.  515. 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  you  wire  or  write 
your  Congressman,  but  I  do  urge  you  to  con¬ 
sider  well  what  little  thing  you  may  do  to 
keep  the  monopoly  issue  the  hottest  issue  in 
America.  We  have  been  shadow  boxing  with 
phantoms  long  enough.  It  is  time  that  we 
challenge  the  real  enemy  of  the  American 
way  of  life:  centralization  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  few. 


which  were  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  All  through  the  depression, 
the  merging  continued,  with  the  bigger  cor¬ 
porations  buying  out  competitors  at  their 
own  price. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  recently  re¬ 
ported  th,at  a  total  of  1,800  mergers  took 
place  during  the  years  from  1940  to  1946. 

During  the  war,  107  big  companies  absorbed 
300  smaller  competitors  in  the  food  indus¬ 
tries.  Six  distillers  acquired  49  independent 
distillers  and  othpr  kinds  of  businesses,  the 
larger  distillers  gobbling  up  virtually  all  of 
the  country’s  supply  of  liquor  barrels,  forc¬ 
ing  the  smaller  company  to  sell  out  because 
it  could  get  no  containers. 

One  big  dairy  combine  has  nearly  500 
separate  enterprises,  and  sits  astride  as  much 
as  60  percent  of  the  dairy  business  of  some 
of  our  largest  cities.  This  same  dairy  com¬ 
bine  controls  at  least  55  percent  of  the  cheese 
business,  21  percent  of  the  ice  cream  busi¬ 
ness,  12  percent  of  the  fluid  milk  business,  8 
percent  of  all  butter  sales,  and  it  is  operating 
in  many  other  fields  entirely  foreign., to  the 
dairy  industry.  \ 

In  the  tobacco  industry,  in  agricultural<im- 
plements,  in  the  chain-store  field,  in  bartk- 
ing,  and  in  every  other  phase  of  our  na\ 
tional  economy,  the  story  is  the  same,  and  it 
is  this  monopolistic  trend  to  merging  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  Nation  under  the 
control  of  a  few  boards  of  directors,  that  has 
led  to  monopolistic  practices  of  labor  unions, 
and  to  the  growth  of  big,  bureaucratic  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  whole  tendency  in  this  direction  is 
destructive  to  American  ideals,  and  foreign  to 
all  of  our  ideas  of  what  constitutes  the  free 
market.  James  H.  McGraw,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  industrialists  of  the  country,  said  not 
long  ago,  and  I  quote :  “Competition  requires 
independence  of  action,  free  access  to  mar¬ 
kets,  and  no  large  degree  of  control  by  any 
buyer  or  seller.  The  more  the  sellers,  the 
more  easily  the  buyer  can  shift  from  one 
seller  to  another.” 

Henry  Luce,  publisher  of  Life,  Time,  and 
Fortune  magazines,  said  in  1935,  and  I  quote: 

“If  neither  business  nor  government  make 
any  move  in  the  direction  of  breaking  down 
business  into  smaller,  more  compact,  more 
mobile  units,  if  bigness  is  allowed  to  remain 
as  the  standard  concept  of  our  economy,  then 
the  American  businessman  and  the  American 
politician,  and  in  fact,  all  American  citizens, 
must  prepare  themselves  for  a  different  or¬ 
der  of  things;  an  order  in  which  the  powers 
of  government  are  not  limited,  in  which  the 
right  to  risk  and  profit  is  not  clear,  and  in 

which  the  making,  selling,  and  even  the  buy-  >  of  the  living  Christ, 
ing  of  the  products  of  the  biggest  show  on/  During  the  recent  war  the  Polish  people 


Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


K0N.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

K  / 

Thursday,  May  8,  1947 
\  / 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  L  include  the  following  radio  address 
made  fcfy  me  over  Station  WHDH,  Boston, 
Mass,  oh  May  3,  1947: 

On  this  ‘<Jay  dedicated  to  the'  glory  and 
greatness  ofNlhe  Polish  Nation,  I  am  very 
highly  privileged,  as  Congressman  from  the 
Third  Massachusetts  District,  to  participate 
in  this  most  appropriate  arid  impressive  pro¬ 
gram  in  tribute  to.  an  .outstanding  nation 
and  a  noble  people.  Americans  of  every  race, 
class,  and  creed  join  tfeday  with  all  our  fel¬ 
low-citizens  of  Polish  descent  in  commem¬ 
orating  the  stirring  events  of  the  founding 
of  this  inspiring  nation  and'paying  our  hum¬ 
ble  homage  to, the  historic  achievements  of 
the  Polish  pefiple.  \ 

No  nation, in  history  has  sacrificed  more  for 
freedom.  Ro  people  in  history  have  suffered 
more  in  the  name  of  free  institutions.  From 
time  immemorial  down  to  the  very  present 
momefit  the  Polish  Nation  and  the  polish 
people  have  struggled  with  tremendous  faith, 
unyielding  tenacity  and  unsurpassed  courage 
t«  serve  the  cause  of  self-determination  and 
/human  liberty,  yes,  and  to  serve  the  cause  . 


earth,  are  all  mysteriously  controlled  from 
above.”  End  of  quotation  from  Fortune 
magazine,  the  publication  of  big  business, 
and  written  by  Henry  Luce,  its  publisher. 
After  reading  this  sensational  statement,  I 
bombarded  Life,  Time,  and  Fortune  maga¬ 
zines  with  literature  and  letters.  ..From  time 
to  time,  articles  did  appear,  esp^pfally  in  For¬ 
tune  and  Time  magazines,  and*  then  in  1943, 
under  the  title  of  “America  and  the  Future,” 
John  K.  Jessup,  one  of  tha^top  men  among 
Luce  publications  writers',  stated:  “Many 
businesses  are  too  big  ,f6r  their  own  good. 
No  government  can  ever  locate  that  point  at 
which  a  business  reaches  its  exact  optimum 
size,  but  ours  can  ai  least  make  a  start.  We 
can  oppose  unnecessary  gigantism  and  make 
that  they  need  to  be  as 
By  no  other  course  can 
we  escape  socialization  of  banking  and  in¬ 
dustry  within  the  next  few  years,  which 
would  lead*  us  straight  into  the  arms  of  the 
Communists. 

I  told  you  before  that  I  had  testified  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Kefauver  bill,  which  I  believe  is 
the  .first  step  we  can  take  this  year  to  lay 
thgr  foundation  for  a  real  decentralization 
program.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  bill  will  be  reported  out  of  the 


corporations  pro 
big  as  they  ar  " 


and  Americans  of  Polish  blood  gave  living 
proof  of  their  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the 
eternal  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
In  their  own  land,  suffering  under  the  lash 
of  an  unspeakable  tyranny,  stricken  more 
cruelly  perhaps  than  any  other  single  nation, 
the  Polish  people  waged  an  unflinching  bat¬ 
tle  against  overpowering  odds  and  against  a 
ruthless  enemy  which  laid  to  waste  their 
beautiful  country,  ravagaged  their  homes, 
slaughtered  the  helpless  and  the  innocent, 
and  which  threatened  all  free  institutions 
throughout  the  world. 

At  home  here  in  America  our  own  brave 
Polish-American  sons  in  the  armed  forces  by 
gallantry  and  heroism  unexcelled  by  any 
group  proved  to  us  and  to  the  world  that 
there  is  no  braver,  no  stronger,  and  no  more 
courageous  American  than  the  Polish-Amer¬ 
ican.  Grateful  as  we  all  must  be  for  the 
opportunity  to  live  as  citizens  of  this  great 
free  Nation,  they  demonstrated  that  they 
were  prepared  to  discharge  in  full  the  debt 
which  they  owed  to  our  own  beloved  country, 
because  they  believed,  like  all  of  us  believed, 
that  they  were  fighting  to  preserve  democracy 
and  fighting  to  defend  the  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  and  justice,  upon  which  all  democratic 
institutions  are  based. 


They  believed,  as  all  of  us  believed,  tha 
our  Nation  and  the  nations  associated 
us  in  the  devastating  world-wide  cor 
were  fighting  for  the  doctrines  set  forth  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  “four  free¬ 
doms.”  They  had  every  reason  tq/belleve, 
once  our  enemies  were  crushed./that  the 
promise  of  speedy  liberation  andrself- deter¬ 
mination  for  Poland  and  other  small  nations, 
riterated  so  often  during  the^war,  would  be 
kept,  that  the  guarantee  of  pfree,  independ¬ 
ent  Polish  nation  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  pronounced  4n  many  other  war¬ 
time  declarations  wouJ.fi  be  respected,  that 
the  right  of  the  Polish  people  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  self-deJ*rmination  would  be  re¬ 
deemed  and  enforced,  that  their  birthright 
of  freedom  and  independence,  for  which  so 
much  blood  had/been  spilled  throughout  the 
ages,  would  b s/recognized. 

Yes,  my  friends,  these  were  the  solemn 
promises  ipade  to  the  Polish  people,  made 
to  all  other  small  nations.  But  these  prom¬ 
ises  have  not  been  kept.  These  guarantees 
have  pot  been  fulfilled.  These  rights  have 
not  Veen  enforced.  Instead,  through  a  series 
of  , ^shameful  compromises,  concessions,  and 
appeasements  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
Jtn  which,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  our  own 
'Government  took  a  leading  part,  the  At-r 
lantic  Charter  was  thrown  overboard,  the 
“four  freedoms"  was  consigned  to  the  scrap 
heap,  and  the  Polish  nation  was  thrown  into 
shackles  and  slavery  under  the  domination 
of  Godless,  antidemocratic  communism — a 
system  of  government  and  a  condition  of 
servitude  just  as  detestable  and  obnoxious  to 
the  liberty-loving,  peace-seeking  Polish  peo¬ 
ple  as  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  Nazis  and 
just  as  detestable  and  obnoxious  to  all  the 
decent,  right-thinking  peoples  of  the  world. 

On  this  day  dedicated  to  the  glories  of  the 
past  of  this  ravaged  Nation,  I  desire  to  de¬ 
clare  that  there  is  no  crime  in  all  the  annals 
of  history  perpetrated  against  any  nation 
more  ghastly,  more  horrible,  or  more  per¬ 
fidious  than  the  high  international  crime 
which  unconscionably  cast  the  God-fearing 
peoples  of  Poland  into  slavery  under  a  Com¬ 
munist  puppet  government.  This  crime  cries 
to  the  American  people,  not  only  for  re¬ 
demption,  but  for  correction.  The  cruel  be¬ 
trayal  of  the  Polish  people,  a  betrayal  with¬ 
out  hardly  a  counterpart  in  all  human  his¬ 
tory,  must  be  corrected.  The  great  wrong 
that  has  been  done  to  this  noble  people  must 
be  righted,  if  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Nations  are  to  maintain  self- 
respect  and  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
lovers  of  freedom  and  justice  throughout 
the  world. 

>The  Polish  people  are  not  seeking  special 
avors  from  anyone  or  from  any  nation. 
Tlley  are  merely  seeking  their  God-given 
rightvto  be  restored  to  their  previous  status, 
to  be  released  from  cruel,  inhuman  serfdom 
and  to  be  permitted  to  live  as  free  citizens 
of  a  nation  ordained  and  developed  under  the 
same  principles  of  self-determination  upon 
which  our  own  Nation  is  based  and  in  the 
name  of  which  and  to  perpetuate  which  so 
many  Polish  and  American  sons  and  sons 
of  other  free  nations  fought,  bled,  and  died. 

The  moral  sense;  and  the  conscience  of 
the  loyal  American  people  have  been  deeply 
shocked  and  aroused  by  the  plight  of  Poland 
and  they  will  insist  that  the  Polish  people 
shall  be  released  from-, bondage  and  ac¬ 
corded  the  right,  so  dearly  won,  to  maintain 
their  own  form  of  government  free  from  the 
brutalizing  shackles  of  communism.  The 
cause  of  Poland  is  and  will  be  the  one  great 
test  of  whether  or  not  this  Nation  and  the 
United  Nations  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
great  basic  principles  for  which  we  fought 
the  war  of  establishing  freedom  and  liberty 
on  a  secure  foundation  or  whether  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  sit  back  in  craven  sub¬ 
mission  and  appeasement  and  surrender  to 
the  accomplished  fact  of  communism  on  a 
world-wide  scale. 
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As  we  observe  the  steady  pressure  against  i 
the  aspirations  of  the  Polish  people  and 
other  peoples  who  have  a  right  to  be  free, 
as  we  observe  the  spread  of  infiltration  and 
control  beyond  the  gateways  of  western 
Europe  into  practically  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  especially  into  the  very  heart  of  western 
democratic  civilization,  thinking  Americans 
must  be  gravely  disturbed  at  the  expanding 
and  ominous  power  of  the  mighty  octopufe  of 
Red  fascism  which  is  so  ruthlessly  spread¬ 
ing  its  deadly  tentacles  over  so  many]  free 
democratic  nations. 

If  the  freedom  our  sons  fought  for'  is  to 
live,  if  the  rights  of  nations,  small  and  large, 
to  ordain  their  own  form  of  government  are 
to  be  preserved,  if  the  dignity  anc^' liberty 
of  the  ordinary  human  being  is  to  tie  recog¬ 
nized,  then  it  is  the  sworn  duty  fcf  every 
American,  who  believes  in  the  bagjc  truths 
and  doctrines  of  his  own  Nation  tj>o  rally  to 
the  cause  of  Poland,  and  indeed  to  rally  to 
the  cause  of  every  helpless,  inartfculate  na¬ 
tion,  beaten  down,  suppressed,  fend  strug¬ 
gling  to  be  free  from  oppression  gjnd  tyranny. 

Our  sons  have  fought  and  died-  for  freedom 
and  the  very  least  we  can  do  iqfto  stand  for 
and  strive  to  fulfill  the  ideal s|for  which  so 
many  of  them  paid  the  supejeme  sacrifice 
and  offered  their  all.  Poland 'must  and  will, 
be  free  or  else  the  cause  of  democracy,  which' 
she  symbolizes  ;so  nobly,  will  be  submerged' 
under  the  wave  of  totalitar/an  dictatorship! 
and  the  world  will  ultimately  revert,  as  it 
has  in  dark  time^  of  the  past  under  condi¬ 
tions  very  similair  to  the.' ones  which  now: 
confront  us,  into  bruatality  and  barbari-' 
anism.  ,  / 

And  so,  my  friends,  on  this  glorious  Pulaski 
Day  that  typifies  some  b f  the  noblest  and 
most  inspiring  chapters  at  man’s  struggles  for  j 
freedom  and  light,  whicn  exemplifies  so  mag¬ 
nificently  the  devotion;  and  sacrifice  of  Po-‘ 
land  and  the  Polish  people,  I  am  proud  to 


pay  my  humble  trib 
to  pledge  my  contin 
efforts  to  the  sacred 
man  freedom.  g 


I  do,  however,  view  the  decision  of  the 
court  as  an  attack  on  the  constitutional 
right  of  an  American  citizen  to  be  free 
within  his  own  home  from  search  and 
seizure  at  the  whim  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  great  and  small. 

I  deplore  the  decision  as  a  step  away 
from  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 


Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


e.  And  I  am  proud* 
and  my  unflinching 
use  of  Poland  and  hu-  ‘ 

Yes,  my  friends,  Poland  must  be  free.  With  ■ 
God’s  grace  and  witp  the  help  of  the  millions 1 
of  patriotic  people  pf  our  own  great  Republic'; 
and  liberty-loving'  peoples  the  world  over, 
may  Polish  freedgfii  soon  pome  to  pass. 


Search  Without  Warrant 

'  -  \ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of  \ 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA  % 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  19&7 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  5-to-4  decision'  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  tips  week,; 
a  decision  marked  by  a  bitter  minority 
dissent,  the  right  of  search  without  war¬ 
rant  was  pronounced. 

By  reason  of  my  votes  in  several  in¬ 
stants  during  the  course  of  this  session, 

I  have  been  attacked  as  a  “reactionary” 
and  ’a  “Red  baiter,”  both  of  which  terms 
I  consider  ridiculous.  I  have  stood,  and 
shall  continue  to  stand  for  what  I  belljeve 
to  be  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
American  citizens,  whether  those  rights 
take  the  form  of  control  of  one’s  own 
property,  as  in  the  case  of  rent  control. 
Or  whether  it  be  the  right  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  have  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
legitimate  business,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
labor  bill. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  cor¬ 
respondence  regarding  a  Soviet-Yugo- 
slav  agreement: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  5,  1947. 
The  Honorable  James  G.  Fulton, 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Pulton:  I  refer  to  a  telephone 
conversation  between  Miss  Cameron,  of  your 
office,  and  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State,  asking  whether  the  Department  had 
any  information  regarding  a  Soviet-Yugoslav 
agreement  whereby  the  Soviet  Government 
agreed  to  give  certain  assistance  to  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Government. 

There  is  enclosed  a  communication  which 
I  believe  covers  the  matter  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Durward  V.  Sandifer, 

Acting  Legislative  Counsel. 

[Enclosure:  Telegram  from  Moscow,  June 
11,  1946.] 

Department  of  State, 
Moscow,  June  11,  1946. 

Secstate, 

1834,  Eleventh: 

Soviet  press  June  11  announces  Soviet- 
Yugoslav  communique  recent  negotiations 
between  Stalin,  Molotov,  and  Mikoyan  on  one 
hand  and  Yugoslav  Government  delegation 
headed  by  Tito  on  other.  Substantive  provi¬ 
sions  are  translated  as  foUows: 

Questions  were  reviewed  of  interest  to 
both  sides  in  regard  to  Soviet-Yugoslav 
treaty  of  friendship,  mutual  assistance,  and 
postwar  cooperation  of  April  11, 1945,  and  full 
agreement  was  achieved  on  all  questions  in¬ 
volving  economic  collaboration,  trade,  sup¬ 
ply  of  material  to  Yugoslav  Army,  and  close 
cultural  and  political  collaboration. 

Government  U.  S.  S.  R.  agreed  to  supply 
Yugoslav  Army  with  arms,  munitions,  etc., 
on  conditions  long-term  credit,  and  also  to 
assist  in  reestablishment  Yugoslavia’s  own 
war  industry. 

Trade  negotiations  conducted  between 
both  governments  terminated  successfully 
with  conclusion  agreement  on  mutual  de¬ 
liveries  of  goods.  Soviet  Government  re¬ 
sponded  to  fullest  extent  to  requirements 
Yugoslav  economy,  both  in  regard  to  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  to  technical  and  other  materials. 

Decisions  were  adopted  regarding  close 
economic  cooperation  between  both  friendly 
countries. 

Negotiations  transpired  in  atmosphere  of 
cordiality  and  complete  mutual  understand¬ 
ing. 

Repeated  to  Belgrade  as  29. 

Smith. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  8,  1947  j 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ahraham 
Lincoln, once  said,  “Calling  the  tafil  of  a 
•cow  a  leg  does  not  prove  that  a  cow  has 
five  legsi”  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
mere  fact  that  a  few  lame-duckjcolumn- 
ists  and  commentators  who  are  carry¬ 
overs  from  the  heyday  of  $ew  Deal 
ascendancy  continue  to  mouth  the  fal¬ 
lacy  that  the  Republican  Congress  has 

fiot  met  its  responsibilities  do£s  not  prove 
hat  fallacyVto  be  a  fact,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  th4  exact  opposite  is  demon¬ 
strable  from  (the  printed  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment^. 

Such  discerning  and  objective  colum¬ 
nists  and  commentators  a i  Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr.;  Richard  darkness,/  Frank  Kent, 
George  Sokolsky,  Westbnpok  Pegler,  and 
David  Lawrence\have  nointed  out  over 
and  over  again  the  exact  and  specific 
manner  in  which  the  Republican  major¬ 
ity  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  has  acted 
to  redeem  its  campaign  pledges  and  to 
restore  sensible  and  selvent  Government 
to  this  Republic.  1\W.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
prd  of  achievement  isas  clear  as  the  path 
to  the  country  school]  house.  All  that  is 
required  by  any  analyst  is  the  time  and 
patience  to  study  £hd  record  of  events 
which  has  transpif ed  Since  the  opening 
of  the  eightieth  Congress  last  January 
plus  the  election -«timuifeted  pronounce¬ 
ments  coming  frojm  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  during  the  internal  between  the 
great  Republican  victory  "on  November  5 
and  the  openjjhg  session^  of  Congress 
when  the  Republicans  organized  the  leg¬ 
islative  brandh  of  Government  with 
complete  control  of  it  for  the  first  time 
since  1930.  ' 

,  Once  uportfa  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
and  good  Dqjnocrat  by  name  6f  A1  Smith 
offered  a  blunt  proposal  fora  dispelling 
Such  fictitious  propaganda  as  that  which 
the  New  Dealers  of  this  country  have 
attempted  to  foist  upon  the  American 
public  in/ connection  with  the  achieve¬ 
ment  reaird  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
A1  Smithf  put  it  well  when  he  said,  “Let’s 
look  at/ the  record.”  We  Republicans 
echo  tlfe  words  of  A1  Smith.  We  urge 
our  feljbw  citizens  to  follow  this  maxim. 
“Let’s 'look  at  the  record”  for  January, 
February,  March,  and  April.  It  is  a  rec- 
ord  of  which  every  Republican  in  Arijer- 
ica  play  well  be  proud  and  one  for  which 
Americans  of  every  party  affiliation  may 
well  give  thanks,  since  it  has  headed  our 
country  away  from  the  shoals  of  dis¬ 
aster  toward  which  it  had  drifted  so  long 
and  so  dangerously. 

It  is  important  that  objective  students 
of  government,  and  partisan  enthusiasts 
as  well,  should  keep  certain  stern  facts 
in  mind  when  they  endeavor  to  evaluate 
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3IGHLIGHTS:  Hous^e  passed  Greek— Turkish  aid  bill.  Pep.  Halleck  said  w^ol  bill  would 
be  debated  Fri.  Sat.  if  cleared  by  Pules  Committee*  Pep.  Pace  jduitro  duced  bill 


relating  to  peanuK marketing  quotas.”. 


1. 


FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Passed  with  amendments  E.  P.  26l6,  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill 
(pp.  4967-5031)*  S.  93g,  the  version  of  the  bill. as  passed  the  Senate,  was  then 
passed  with  the  provisions  of  H.  P.  2616  inserted  (p.  503l)» 


2. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Majority  L 
as  follows:  Mon.,  consent  cal 
Justice, , Conner ce  appropriation  b 
earlier,  B.  Sl4,  the  wool  price- 
Committee  (p.  5032). 

FLOOD  CONTROL.  Received  from  the 
amination  and  survey  of  Hender 

Cu.  5033). 


L.  ADJOUREEI)  until  Mon.,  May 


announced  the  program  for  this  week 
Wed.,  and  possibly  Thurs.,  State, 
Fri.  and  .Sat.,  if  not  disposed  of 
bill,  if  it  is  cleared  by  the  Rules 


a  report  on  the  preliminary  ex- 
for  flood  control  (H.Doc.  245) 


'  SENATE 


LABOR.  Continued  dy€>ate  on  S.  1126,  the  labor-management  bH.ll  (pp.  5036-59. 
5059-10S) .  During  the  debate  Sen.  Eastland,  Miss.,  inserteahan  editorial,  "How 
to  Crack  the.  Cotton  Bloc"  (pp.  504-7~S);  Sen.  Ball,  Minn.,  inserted  a  Federal 
Farm  Bureau  telegram  opposing  the  Taft  substitute  for  the  Ball  Antimonopoly 
amendment  {w.  504g);  and  Sen.  Aiken,  Yt.,  discussed  with  other  members  the  effect 
of  mono-Do]rffes  on  agricultural  products  and  the  farmer  (pp.  5062-4) . 

RECLAMATION.  Received  a  P.R.  Legislature  resolution  urging  extension  of  the 
tion  Act  to  Puerto  Rico  (p.  5035)* 

ONAL  FORESTS;  WILDLIFE.  Received  a  S.C.  Legislature  resolution  urging  pro¬ 
ion  for  a  wild  turkey  refuge  in  Francis  Marion  National  Forest  (p.  5035)* 


i 


RECESSED  until  Mon.,  May  12  (p.  5109 ). 


BILLS  I-UTRODtJCED 


9.  PEANUT  MARKET ING.  H. J.Res.  195,  by  Rep.  Pace,  Ga.  ,  "relating  to  peanut  markej 

ing  ouotas  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act."  To  Agriculture  Commit^ 

.  h|p.  50 3 'a) 

10.  PERSONNEL.  H.R.  3393>  "by  Rep.  Blatnik,  Minn.,  to  provide  additional  compensation 

for  employees  of  the  Federal  and  D.C.  Governments.  To  Post  Office  jtffid  Civil 
Servicowpommittee*  (p.  5033*) 

S.'  525*5,' *by  Sen.  Langer',  N.Dak.,  to  amend  the  Veterans"1  Preference  Act  "by 
reruiring  5hat  veterans  entitled  to'b'ehe'fits  thereunder  have  j/rve&  honorably 
in  the  arneimorces  on  fulltime  active  duty  with  pay.  To  C^/il  Service  Cbm- 
mi'ttee.  (pV  %49.) 

11.  MAT  I  DEAL  FOREST  LaW.  H.R;  3395,  ’  hy’  Rep.  Engle,  Calif/"  to  add' certain  lands 
'to  the  Modoc' National  Forest,  Calif.  To  Public  Lands, /omm it t4e*  (p.  5034.) 

12.  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY.  Hl^LRes.  192,  by  Rep.  Pond ey6  (Mich.),  H.J.Res.  194,  by 
Rep.  Blatnik  (Minn.),  andSs. J.Res.  Ill,  by  Sen./Vandenberg  (Mich.)  et  al,  ap¬ 
proving  the  agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada  relating  to  the  Great  Lakes 
St.  Lawrence  Basin.  To  House%Public  Works  .(Committee  and  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  (pp*  5034,  50^9.)  RemasKs  of  author  on  S. J.Res.  lll(pp.50SS~9) 


ITEMS 


?FENDIX 


13.  ECONOMY.  Rep.  Gambl-e,  M.Y. ,  insert^/ a  T^w  York  Times  article  describing  Rep.  '' 

Taber's  economy  efforts  (p.  kZjt'c 

Extension  bf  remarks  of  R/u  Harris,  'Ark.,  describing  efforts  to  reduce 
A QP  as  "false  economy"  (p.A2^23). 

14.  ST.  LAWRENCE  WATERWAY.  Sp/  Aiken,  Vt.,  insertec^articles  supporting  this  pro¬ 

ject  (pp.  A2333“^)» 


COMMITTEE-HEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENT S  for  May  12:  S.  Agriculture,  'ASC-loan  service 
through’land  bank  .-system  (Paggan  to  testify);  H.  Public  Lands,  AS  ra,nge  policy, etc. 

(last  week’s  hearing  cancelled);  H.  Public  LanSy ,  Reclamation 
Act  amendments/  S.  Appropri actions,  Interior  appropriation  bill;  S.'<^ivil  Service, 
Government  c/feterias;  S.  Public  Lands,  Central  Valley  project;  H.  Baling  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  Export-Import  Bank  reincorpora-tion. 

-  0  - 

\ 

For.' supplemental  information  and  copies  of  legislative  material  referred  to, 

4654  or  send  to  Rdom  113  Adm.  Arrangements  ‘may  be  made  to  be  kept  advis< 
routinely,  of  developments  on  any  particular  bill. 
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\  sufficient  and  ample  time  for  discussion 
(  of  all  matters  in  connection  with  the  bill 
and  amendments  during  the  day  so  that 
fiction  can  be  concluded  this  evening. 

I  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
urianimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from' 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONGRESS  WILL  HONOR  THEM 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
ideals  bf  American  youth  are  still  secure 
and  sound  foundation  material  upon 
which  the  future  of  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  rest  with  confidence  was 
'  demonstrated  here  Tuesday  when  Dick 
Smith,  Virginia  Marakle,  Ruth  Pigott, 
and  Virginia  Lanham,  four  Western 
High  School  students  of  Washington 
stQpped  their  ears  against  the  godless 
idealogy  of  ^communism  that  was  being 
preached  to  them  in  a  lecture  and  got 
up  and  mardhed.  out  of  the  school  build¬ 
ing  as  a  fitting  rebuke  to  the  speaker, 
a  Mrs.  Lewis,  the  Russian-born  wife  of  a  , 
former  American  envoy. 

The  spirit  of  Paul  Revere  was  exempli-  j 
fied,  and  their  patriotic  action  will  arouse 
millions  of  Americans  throughout  our 
land  to  the  dangerous  inroads  commu¬ 
nism  is  making  intb  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  Here  is  a  story  the  press  and  the 
motion-picture  industry  of  the  Nation 
should  spread  before  all  the  people.  It 
will  help  to  clean  the  Communist  cells 
and  rat  nests  out  of  our  institutions  of 
learning. 


Congress,  the  representatives  of  t 


people,  will  honor 
young  people  in 


these  four 
fitting  cere 


jne 


Tuesday  afternon  at  5  o’clock  ii 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  rooj 
is  said  that  Speaker  Martin  am 
congressional  leaders  will  eulog/ 
actions. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAI 

Mr.  STRATTON  (at  the  rarest  of  Mr. 
Arends)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  RECOijb  and  include 
an  editorial. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia'  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  KNUTSON  as)£ed  and  was  given 
permission  to  exten/  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  induces  an  editorial. 

Mr.  RICH  askafl  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extendfiiis  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  includ/ an  article  entitled  “In 
the  Nation,”  by  Arthur  Krock. 

Mr.  BECIOWORTH  asked  and  was 
given  permiaBion  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Reco/d  and  include  a  short  article. 

Mr.  POVTS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  tarextend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  include  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  TaWet. 

Mr. /McDONOUGH  asked  and  was 
giverypermission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  t/e  Record  and  include  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 
WEICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
Emission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  newspaper  items! 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 


marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  a  constituent  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Judd). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  an  ad¬ 
dress  Our  Stake  in  Greece,  delivered 
by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Porter  before  the  Chicago 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  DONOHUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  end  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  twp  telegrams  from 
officials  of  the  city  of  jfehreveport. 

Mr.  HARRIS  asked.4nd  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  hisremarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  include  an  ^editorial  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  program/ 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  news¬ 
paper  article., 

-  Mr.  HESELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  t6  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  an a  include  a  telegram  he  re¬ 
ceived  frolh,  and  a  telegrom  he  sent  to, 

the 

ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2616)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R. 
2616,  with  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday  there  were  pending 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  an 
amendment  to  that  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd], 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  again  reported.  , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mundt:  Page 
2,  line  11,  after  the  words  “in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  only”, ’strike  out  the  semicolon,  insert 
a  comma  and  add  the  following:  "Provided, 

’  however,  That  not  more  than  100  such  per¬ 
sonnel  are  to  be  utilized  in  either  country  at 
one  time  under  the  terms  of  this  act  with¬ 
out  further  authorization  from  Congress.” 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Judd  ,  tp  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mundt:  Strike  out 
the  figure  “100”  and  insert  the  figure  "200.” 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  day 
that  the  House  has  spent  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  legislation.  If  we  go  over 
to  tomorrow,  many  of  our  Members  would 
be  forced  to  be  away.  I  sincerely  hope, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  hope  of  us  all,  that 
we  can  get  through  this  bill  today  with 
plenty  of  time  for  all  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  that  is  necessary. 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
with  pleasure. 

Mr.  RICH.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  has  ever  come  before  the  Con¬ 
gress.  If,  in  order  to  get  a  vote  on  this 
bill  today,  they  are  going  to  try  to  rush 
It  through,  the  Nation  will  suffer  irrepa¬ 
rable  damage.  I  think  you  should  con¬ 
tinue  this  for  a  week  or  a  month  if  nec¬ 
essary.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  try 
to  close  it  today.  It  ought  to  continue 
until  the  American  people  know  what  is 
happening. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  this  is  very  im¬ 
portant  legislation,  but  I  believe  that  the 
intelligence  is  so  high  in  this  body  that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  solve  the  problem 
in  4  days.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  willing  to  go  on  until  the  end  of 
time. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Hampshire  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  do  not  yield  for 
that  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Mr.  MERROW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
the  people  of  my  district  and  the  people 
of  the  country  to  know  that  I  am  vig¬ 
orously  supporting  this  legislation  with¬ 
out  crippling  amendments  because  of  its 
political,  strategic,  and,  if  you  please, 
especially  because  of  its  military  aspects. 

I  wonder  what  we  are  afraid  of.  The 
security  of  the  United  States  is  at  stake. 
There  are  no  longer  any  frontiers.  Our 
interests  are  global.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  past  few  years?  Mr. 
Stalin  and  his  associates  have  expanded 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  They  have  spread 
communism  wherever  and  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  They  have  organized  Communist 
Parties  in  every  country  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  organize  them,  including  our 
own.  They  have  not  kept  their  solemn 
agreements,  including  Potsdam,  Yalta, 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter.  They  have 
not  lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Furthermore,  in  reference  to  Greece, 
Moscow-controlled  Communists  are  ready 
to  take*  over.  In  connection  with  Tur¬ 
key,  Russia  has  demanded  bases  on  the 
Dardanelles.  From  the  activities  of  Rus¬ 
sia  it  is  apparent  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  on  the  road  to  world  domination. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  much  longer 
this  country  is  going  to  be  insulted  by 
those  who  are  in  control  of  the  Soviet 
Government  before  we  are  willing  to  take 
firm  action.  How  much  longer  do  both 
sides  of  our  face  have  to  be  slapped  be¬ 
fore  we  are  willing  to  take  a  stand? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Would  not  this  amend¬ 
ment  or  either  of  them  be  an  appease¬ 
ment  of  Russia  and  tie  the  hands  of  our 
administration? 
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Mi’.  MERROW.  Exactly.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  has  made  this  observa¬ 
tion.  We  tried  appeasement  through  the 
1930’s.  We  tried  to  appease  Hitler,  and 
we  failed.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  we  have  been  trying  to  appease  Soviet 
Russia,  and  we  have  completely  failed. 
In  addition,  the  Russians  have  deadlocked 
every  conference,  and  now  they  hope  that 
we  will  become  weary  with  exhaustion 
and  finally  begin  to  make  compromises 
on  principles. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  MERROW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN. ,  The  outside  limit  of 
this  amendment  is  200  men.  Russia  has 
more  spies  than  that  in  this  country 
now. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Exactly.  She  has 
the  largest  land  army  in  the  world.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  learn 
from  the  all  too  recent  bitter  lesson  of 
history.  When  Mr.  Hitler  invaded- the 
Rhineland,  many  said  it  was  no  concern 
of  ours.  We  were  not  willing  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  We  insisted  that  we 
would  keep  out  of  European  difficulties. 
I  say,  if  we  had  had  the  Truman  doctrine 
then,  a  doctrine  which  I  hope  will  be¬ 
come  the  American  doctrine,  we  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  avoided  World  War  II. 
This  is  recent  history.  Within  the  last 
few  years  we  have  seen  history  repeating 
itself. 

We  are  attempting  to  limit  the  number 
of  military  men  we  are  to  send  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Whatever  number  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  send  in  order  to  stop  the  Rus¬ 
sian  march  to  world  domination  ought 
to  be  sent.  We  ought  to  take  an  im¬ 
mediate  stand. 

The  alternative  to  action  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  area  is  too  horrible  and  too 
awful  to  contemplate.  If  Turkey  falls, 
as  has  been  said  again  and  again, ^then 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  will  go  and 
finally  the  Mediterranean  will  become 
a  Soviet  lake.  All  of  Europe  will  be 
under  the  control  of  Russia.  This  will 
mean  trouble  and  we  will  not  have  the 
time  for  preparation  we  had  in  World 
War  II.  There  will  be  no  England  or 
Prance  to  give  us  time  to  get  ready. 
One  of  the  best  things  we  can  do  in  this 
country  is  to  establish  and  keep  a  strong 
Army  and  a  strong  Navy.  Yesterday 
I  was  glad  to  hear  someone  make  a  plea 
for  a  strong  air  force.  I  have  often  said 
we  should  maintain  air  supremacy  at 
all  costs.  I  believe  that  firm  and  res¬ 
olute  action  now  will  save  millions  of 
American  lives  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes  in  order  to  answer  the 
gentleman’s  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Merrow]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  agree 
absolutely  with  the  gentleman’s  state¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  appeasement. 
However,  would  it  not  be  much  more 


forthright  for  us  to  ask  for  mobilization 
of  our  forces  now? 

Mr.  MERROW.  That  may  be;  and  if 
you  are  willing  to  do  that,  why  should 
you  oppose  this  bill  and  advocate  crip¬ 
pling  amendments? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  as¬ 
sume  the  gentleman  would  also  favor  the 
proposition  of  stopping  any  shipment  of 
essential  materials  to  Russia  or  any  coun¬ 
try  dominated  by  Russia? 

Mr.  MERROW.  Well,  the  gentleman 
may  be  talking  about  the  recent  lend- 
lease  agreement,  which  is  another  sub¬ 
ject.  We  entered  into  solemn  agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  gentleman  has  stated  that 
Russia  has  broken  every  agreement  she 
has  made  with  our  country. 

Mr.  MERROW.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  And 
still  the  gentleman  wants  us  to  go 
through  with  the  other  agreement. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  did  not  state  that  I 
wished  to  go  through  with  the  agree¬ 
ments.  I  think  they  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  stop 
communism,  we  should  stop  shipments. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  we  are  to  try  to  stop 
communism  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  why 
do  we  not  go  out  to  the  Uline  Arena 
where  there  are  400  of  them  right  now 
in  our  own  city? 

Mr.  MERROW.  All  right.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  stop  communism  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  is  ho  argument  against 
action  to  halt  the  march  of  Russia  to 
world  domination.  If  Europe  falls  and 
the  Mediterranean  and  oil  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  cut  off,  the  United  States  is  in 
peril. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.-  .Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  substance  of 
your  remarks,  as  I  understand  them,  is 
you  think  that  war  with  Russia  is  inevita¬ 
ble.  If  you  believe  that,  why  do  you  not 
ask  for  a  declaration  of  war? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
inevitable,  but  I  think  the  passage  of 
this  measure  will  undoubtedly  prevent 
war  with  Russia. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  are  starting  it 
now. 

Mr.  MERROW.  If  Russia  thinks  this 
is  a  declaration  of  war,  then  let  her 
make  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes.  That  is  what 
you  want. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  toward 
the  close  of  debate  yesterday,  according 
to  page  4951  of  the  Record,  there  are  14 
of  us  who,  I  thought,  were  going  to  be 
given  time  to  speak  on  this  amendment. 
I  just  mention  that,  because  I  hope  we 
will  not  be  shut  off  in  this  move  to  hurry 


this  bill  through.  Are  those  14  men  still 
to  be  recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
does  not  state  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
However,  the  Chair  will  state  that  no 
request  was  submitted.  The  request  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  inquiry  on 
the  matter  of  procedure? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  stated  this 
morning  that  he  hoped  we  would  finish 
this  bill  today.  He  also  said  he  would 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  for  those 
who  have  not  yet  been  heard  to  be  heard; 
yet  the  first  move  when  we  started  the 
debate  was  for  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  ask  for  two  additional  minutes. 
Now  another  member  of  the  committee  is 
recognized.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  him, 
but  I  am  wondering  if  Members  other 
than  members  of  the  committee  are  go¬ 
ing’  to  be  heard.  I  will  ask  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  to  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  EATON.  That,  I  think,  rests  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Members  themselves 
who  want  to  be  heard.  I  decline  to  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility  for  parceling  out  the 
time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  But  under  the  rule, 
the  Chairman  perforce  must  recognize 
members  of  the  committee  first. 

Mr.  EATON.  The  chairman  of  the' 
committee  did  not  make  the  rules  and 
declines  to  accept  responsibility  for  them. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  No;  but  he  does  have 
some  restriction,  I  suppose,  over  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  of  my  time  has  been  consumed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  minute  of  the 
gentleman’s  time  has  been  consumed. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  unless 
some  other  Members  of  the  House  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  recognized  other  than  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  I  will  have  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  future  requests  of  this  nature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  asks  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  extend  his  time  for  two  additional 
minutes.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  be  recognized  for 
the  balance  of  his  5  minutes  and  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
to  nail  down  these  two  amendments  that 
have  been  submitted  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  American  Government  and  to  keep 
our  representatives  from  exercising  good 
administrative  sense  either  now  or  in 
the  future  under  the  future  circumstan¬ 
ces  as  they  arise.  * 

Why  do  I  say  I  am  against  these 
amendments?  Because  they  say  to  the 
world — and  they  are  sponsored  by  very 
fine  members  of  our  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee — that  they  tie  the  hands  of 
America.  Why  not  include  in  the 
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.amendments  a  similar  provision  that 
would  bind  Joe  Stalin’s  hands?  If  they 
would  modify  the  amendments  and  say 
that  they  are  going  to  bind  Joseph  Stalin 
just  as  they  are  going  to  bind  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  then  I,  too,  would  be  for  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  It  seems  to  me  like 
an  invitation  to  Joe  Stalin  to  come  and 
get  us.  In  effect  it  says:  “Come  and  get 
us.  We  are  over  here  helpless,  innocu¬ 
ous,  inane;  come  and  get  us.” 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  a  very  fine 
statement.  Judge. 

It  was  the  gentleman  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Lodge],  who  said  on  yesterday: 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  Is 
just  one  more  illustration  of  the  thought  a 
great  many  people  have,  that  if  we  only  tie 
our  own  hands  we  are  safe. 

Maybe  we  had  better  be  talking  about 
someone  else’s  hands  rather  than  trying 
to  emasculate  our  own  foreign  policy. 

I  am  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  and  against  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt],  for  another  reason: 
The  numbers  100  and  200  suggested  by 
each  of  these  men  in  their  respective 
amendments  have  no  relationship  to 
actuality,  they  have  no  relationship  to 
any  reason.  They  are  numbers  just 
taken  out  of  the  air  because  they  said: 
“Well,  Secretary  Patterson  estimated  10 
to  40.”  The  gentleman  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  said  “I  will  double  it,”  and  then  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  came  alon^ 
and  said:  “I  will  double  Mr.'  Mundt’s  fig¬ 
ure.”  Now,  if  you  are  just  going  to  reach 
around  and  pick  figures  out  of  the  air 
you  are  going  to  tie  the  handcuffs  on 
yourselves  without  knowing  their  size. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield.  ■ 

Mr.  JUDD.  Will  the  gentleman  read 
the  language  on  page  4  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  report,  in  the  paragraph  headed 
“Kind  of  military  assistance  proposed.” 
The  committee  made  this  official  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Congress  and  the  world: 

Testimony  of  Government  witnesses  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  military  mission  to  Greece 
would  probably  not  exceed  40,  and  the  naval 
mission  would  probably  be  less.  In  the  case 
of  Turkey  it  is  expected  that  the  missions 
would  not  be  larger. 

Is  that  picked  out  of  thin  air? 

Mr.  FULTON.  All  right;  then  why 
did  the  gentleman  say  “200”?  Why  did 
not  the  gentleman  stay  closer  to  40? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  was  allowing  for  emer¬ 
gencies  that  might  arise.  I  do  not,  as 
I  said  yesterday,  want  to  limit  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  United  States.  But 
the  Congress  which  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  under  the  Constitution  for  declar¬ 
ing  war  ought  to  make  clear  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  bill  itself  what  the  limitations 
are  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  placing  on  the  military  of  the 
United  States  in  line  with  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  states  in  its  official  report  is  its 
understanding  of  those  limitations. 


Mr.  FULTON.  The  trouble  with  the 
gentleman’s  estimate  is  that  he  is  only 
taking  into  consideration  little  emergen¬ 
cies.  He  is  not  taking  the  big  ones  into 
consideration. 

If  we  will  notice  the  reason  for  putting 
these  amendments  in,  and  if  we  will 
look  at  them  the  way  the  gentlemen 
themselves  look  at  them  we  may  get  an 
idea.  For  instance,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  said  in  com¬ 
mittee: 

I  think  it  would  be  very  comforting  to  the 
American  public  to  have  this  limit. 

The  gentleman  has  forgotten  that  it 
will  be  comforting  to  Joe  Stalin  and  a  lot 
of  people  over  there  too. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  says: 

I  think  we  could  pick  up  a  great  many 
votes  here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
if  we  were  all  assured  and  voted  for  these 
amendments. 

I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  on  that  and  will  not  change 
this  bill  to  pick  up  votes.  We  take  it  the 
way  it  is  or  leave  it.  We  have  to  look  the 
problem  straight  in  the  face  and  not 
avoid  it  by  amendment.  We  better  meet 
the  issue  and  not  try  to  hang  a  little 
sweetmeat  on  the  bill  to  attract  votes. 
I  am  not  here  to  attract  votes. 

It  has  been  brought  out  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  that 
the  Secretary  said  one  thing.  However, 
the  Secretary  came  back  to  an  executive 
session  and  said  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Jackson],  a  member  of  our  committee, 
very  ably  brought  that  out  when  he  said 
yesterday  that  the  Secretary  stated  in 
the  second  hearing  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  tie  the  hands  of  his  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Navy  Department  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  point. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  said  she  is  for  these  amend¬ 
ments  because  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
''-posal,  as  she  sees  it,  is  not  troops  but  it 
is  economy. 

People  do  want  to  economize.  May  I 
say  that  if  you  are  trying  to  guess  far 
ahead  on  economy  in  the  future  in  a 
world  such  as  we  have  today,  you  better 
try  to  do  some  real  guessing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not 
burden  you  again  by  my  suggestions  in 
regard  to  this  bill,  and  I  think  I  shall 
not,  but  it  lies  deeply  in  my  heart  the 
thing  that  we  are  considering  at  this 
time,  and  I  felt  impelled  to  say  what  I 
have  said  and  now  feel  impelled  to  speak 
again.  The  difference  between  you  and 
me  is  simply  this:  I  am  not  alarmed  like 
you  who  are  supporting  this  bill  are. 
Christianity  has  been  a  religion  in  this 
world  for  about  2,000  years,  yet  less  than 
half  of  the  people  of  the  world  have 


accepted  it.  No  philosophy,  whether 
true  or  untrue,  is  going  to  sweep  this 
world  like  you  say  it  will.  Communism 
is  not  going  to  make  the  inroads  that 
you  say  it  will. 

I  respect  your  sincerity;  I  know  you 
are  honest,  honorable,  and  upright  men 
and  women;  I  know  you  are  capable  men 
and  women;  I  know  you  want  to  do  the 
right  thing;  but,  in  my  judgment,  you 
are  doing  the  wrong  thing.  My  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  you  are  filled  with  fear  and 
hysteria  that  has  been  superinduced  by 
publicity  to  the  point  where  you  have 
lost  your  heads  and  you  are  going  to 
do  an  unseemly  thing  because  of  all  this 
propaganda.  Now,  that  is  my  judg¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  some  ex¬ 
periences  in  my  own  life  that  have  taught 
me  some  things. 

For  instance,  I  was  a  kid  18  years  old 
and  I  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  First 
World  War.  I  fought  in  half  a  dozen  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  ever  fought  in  that 
World  War.  They  told  us  most  every  day 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  Germans 
were  cutting  the  arms  off  of  Belgian  chil¬ 
dren,  crucifying  Canadian  soldiers,  pitch¬ 
ing  up  children  and  catching  them  on 
their  bayonets.  I  got  over  there  and 
found  that  none  of  Chat  was  true. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  when  people  become  alarmed,  when 
they  become  scared,  when  they  become  so 
zealous  about  a  situation,  they  always 
overstate  the  case,  and  the  case  here  is 
being  overstated,  I  tell  you.  Logic 
teaches  me  that  communism  cannot  de¬ 
feat  democracy.  If  we  will  just  sit  steady 
in  the  boat  and  serve  our  people  well  in 
this  great  country  of  ours,  if  we  will  give 
them  the  service  they  are  entitled  to,  we 
will  stop  communism  in  its  tracks.  It 
cannot  get  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ’ 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  understood  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  say  that  he  has  no  fear  of  Rus¬ 
sian  expansion  in  this  area.  If  so,  if 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Russia  to 
move  into  this  area,  what  difference  will 
it  make  how  many  people  we  have  over 
there?  Whom  will  we  harm?  Whom  will 
we  offend?  If  Russia  has  no  expansionist 
desires,  how  are  you  going  to  offend  any¬ 
body  by  sending  these  people  over  there? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  did  not  say  that 
Russia  has  no  expansionist  desires.  Of 
course  they  have  expansionist  desires. 
But  my  point  is,  they  cannot  expand  like 
you  say  they  can.  We  will  resist  them. 
The  people  of  the  other  nations  will  re¬ 
sist  them  and  the  world  will  resist  them. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Does  the  gentleman 
means  that  the  200  will  resist  them  and 
that  the  200  will  be  adequate  to  inspire 
those  people  to  stand  up  against  the 
largest  army  in  the  world?  Or  had  we 
not  better  tell  those  people  we  are  going 
to  back  them  up?  Is  not  that  what  this 
is  for?  We  are  telling  them  we  are  back¬ 
ing  them  up  with  all  we  have* 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Give  me  time  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question,  if  you  please.  I  want 
to  retain  in  the  power  of  this  Congress 
the  right  to  declare  war,  and  if  we  send 
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them  over  there,  with  unlimited  power, 
and  do  not  reserve  the  constitutional 
right  to  declare  war,  we  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  an  incident  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen,  and  they  could  send  an  army  over 
there  and  we  would  be  helpless,  and  we 
may  be  catapulted  into  a  war,  with  the 
hatred  that  so  many  seem  to  have  in 
their  hearts,  with  the  desire  that  we  seem 
to  have,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my 
friends,  but  the  desire  we  seem  to  have, 
as  is  exemplified  here  every  day,  is  to 
practically  run  the  world.  That  is  the 
program  we  are  getting  into.  I  know 
our  purpose  is  noble;  of  course  it  is.  I 
know  we  are  going  in  for  a  noble  pur¬ 
pose,  but  we  went  into  the  First  World 
War  with  a  noble  purpose.  We  were 
going  over  there  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  We  were  going  over 
there  to.  fight  a  war  to  end  all  wars,  and 
I  fought  as  hard  as  anybody  could  fight, 
and  it  is  worse  now  than  it  was  then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

(Mr.  MORRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  today  consider¬ 
ing  what  kind  of  assistance  we  propose 
to  give  to  two  countries  that  have  asked 
us  for  help  in  stemming  the  tide  of  influ¬ 
ences  that  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  by  outside  forces.  We  heard  in  the 
committee  many  things  of  deep  interest, 
with  which  many  of  us  were  already  con¬ 
versant.  Most  of  us  were  in  agreement 
with  the  administration  that  it  is  im¬ 
perative  for  us  to  do  something  for  these 
countries. 

As  the  bill  is  written,  what  we  propose 
is  not  military  action.  We  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  under  this  bill  to  replace  the  gar¬ 
rison  troops  the  British  have.  We  have 
been  asked  for  assistance  in  training;  we 
propose  to  give  assistance- in  training. 
The  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  in 
the  beginning,  said  that  under  50  men 
were  all  that  would  be  .needed  and  that 
he  later  on  apparently  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  such 
a  limitation  seems  to  me  %  •  present  us 
with  a  very  real  problem. 

For  myself,  I  should  like  to  see  this 
House  amend  this  bill  in  some  fashion 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  what  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  send  over  there  is  a  training  mis¬ 
sion  and  not  combat  troops.  From  my 
own  personal  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
I  feel  that  any  show  of  armed  troops  at 
this  time  would  very  likely  bring  upon 
the  world  something  which  neither  Rus¬ 
sia  nor  the  United  States  anticipates  or 
wants.  I  should  be  exceedingly  reluc¬ 
tant  to  believe  that  we  do  not  have  the 
courage,  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we 
do  not  propose  that  kind  of  action.  If 
there  ever  was  a  moment  in  history  that 
needs  restraint,  it  is  this  moment.  I 
would  urge  upon  this  House  the  need  for 
great  wisdom  and  great  restraint  in  the 
action  it  takes  at  this  time. 

Naturally,  there  are  going  to  be  many 
interests  that  are  going  to  try  to  bring 
pressure  upon  the  War  Department  and 
the  Navy  Department  to  send  troops  to 
guard  v'hatever  is  done  there.  I  am  very 
reluctant  to  have  us  permit  ourselves  the 


temptation  of  armed  forces.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  very  clear  definition  of  what 
it  is  that  we  propose  to  do.  It  is  very 
apparent  from  the  discussion  on  the  floor 
that  the  Members  are  not  clear  as  to 
the  intent  and  purpose  in  this  bill,  and 
certainly,  if  the  Members  are  confused, 
we  cannot  expect  the  people  to  be  clear 
in  their  minds  as  to  what  we  really  ex¬ 
pect  to  do.  For  myself,  I  do  not  see  this 
as  the  moment  or  the  occasion  for  mili¬ 
tary  troops,  and  I  should  prefer  to  see 
some  such  statement  in  the  text.  I  do 
see  it  very  much  the  occasion  for  spe¬ 
cialists  of  every  sort  and  kind,  includ¬ 
ing  the  military,  that  there  may  be  a 
rebirth  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
sorely-tried,  freedom-loving  people  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  all  agree  with  the  very  able  re¬ 
marks  just  made  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton].  Certainly 
under  the  language  of  the  bill,  it  is  very 
clear  that  what  she  so  ably  stated  is  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  and  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  ' 

I  again  read  the  language  in  the  bill, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  strongest  language 
the  committee  could  put  in  other  than 
something  along  the  lines  of  either  one 
of  the  two  pending  amendments,  which 
I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  adopt.  The 
bill  says,  “By  detailing  a  limited  number 
of  members  of  the  military  services.” 
“Limited”  is  a  word  of  restriction.  It  is 
further  restricted  by  saying  that  those 
sent  over  there  can  act  only  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity,  and  “advisory”  certainly 
is  a  restrictive  condition  or  stipulation! 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  my  very  sincere  and  conscien¬ 
tious  friend  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Morris],  and  as  I  listened  to 
him  the  thought  came  to  my  mind  that 
we  are  living  in  a  very  practical  world. 
His  remarks  and  utterances  might  well 
be  followed  if  this  were  not  a  rapidly 
changing  world  and  if  conditions  were 
not  so  disturbed  as  they  are  today  and  if 
a  powerful  nation  were  not  challenging 
the  civilization  and  way  of  life  that  the 
people  of  other  nations  believe  in.  His 
remarks  carry  me  to  a  dream  world.  I 
share  his  hopes,  but  I  cannot  come  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  he  does  in  view  of 
the  world  conditions  as  they  exist  today. 

My  only  interest,  like  the  interest  of 
every  other  Member  of  the  House,  is  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
I  say  it  is  in  our  national  interest  not  to 
let  this  wave  envelop  country  after  coun¬ 
try  until  it  envelops  all  of  Europe.  If  it 
ever  reaches  that  point,  it  will  overrun 
all  of  Asia  and  thus  actually  reach  our 
shores. 

My  friend  from  Oklahoma  disregards 
the  fact  that  that  advancing  wave  does 
not  permit  the  people  to  exercise  their 
free  will  in  the  selection  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  that  small  groups  are  supported 
directly  or  indirectly,  who  then  obtain 
control  of  the  government  by  any  means 
possible.  When  control  is  taken  over 
then  the  decent  elements  who  resist  are 
either  driven  underground  or  are  liqui¬ 


dated  by  the  means  and  processes  that 
are  followed  by  the  totalitarian  ruler  of 
today. 

There  is  a  spirit  behind  it — a  spirit  of 
aggression  and  viciousness.  I  picked  up 
the  newspapers  of  only  this'  morning. 
What  do  we  find  as  evidence  of  that 
spirit?  We  find  an  attack  on  the  re¬ 
port  of  former  Governor  Stassen  by  Is- 
vestia,  by  the  Soviet  press.  That  con¬ 
stitutes  an  attack  on  the  American  press. 
The  purpose  of  that  is  not  to  spread 
propaganda  in  the  United  States  because 
it  would  not  have  any  effect  except  to  in¬ 
crease  our  resentment.  The  purpose  of 
that  is  to  spread  propaganda  in  other 
countries  that  are  watching  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  between  Moscow  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  who  are  reacting  to  our  failure 
to  do  something.  The  purpose  of  it  is 
to  spread  propaganda  throughout  the 
world. 

What  else  do  we  find?  We  also  find 
Major  General  Draper  in  a  speech  today 
charging  that  the  Soviet  State  Corpora¬ 
tion  now  holds  a  total  of  between  30  per¬ 
cent  and  40  percent  of  German  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Russian-occupied  zone.  That 
brings  up  the  very  question  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  peace  and  why  it  failed.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  wanted  to  sap  Austria’s  economic 
strength  and  thus  prevent  Austria  from 
becoming,  a  free  and  independent  na¬ 
tion.  They  were  willing  to  give  them 
freedom  in  name  only,  but  they  would 
not  give  them  the  means  to  maintain 
that  freedom.  That  is  why  it  was  a  fail¬ 
ure.  They  have  also  sapped  the  juice 
out  of  the  lemon  of  the  Russian  zone  in 
Germany  and  now  they  want  to  go  into 
the  American  and  British  zones  and  sap 
the  juice  out  of  the  lemon  in  those  two 
zones.  But  they  are  not  going  to  do  it. 
They  want  to  communize  all  of  Germany. 
That  is  what  is  happening.  But  it  is  not 
happening  through  or  by  the  free  will  of 
the  people. 

They  charged  us  recently  with  having 
our  agents  in  Turkey  in  civilian  dress. 
The  same  charge  was  also  made  against 
the  British.  Isvestia  made  that  charge. 
What  about  their  agents  in  the  United 
States  who  are  American  citizens? 
What  about  their  agents  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  who  are  citizens  of  that  country, 
working  in  Italy  and  all  of  the  other 
nations  where  people  are  in  distress, 
and  where  a  small  organized  group  can 
work  more  effectively  than  they  can  in 
our  country? 

I  picked  up  the  New  York  Times  only 
this  morning  and  I  find  that  Gromyko 
asked  the  United  Nations  to  reopen  the 
Greek  case.  On  what  ground?  In  a  let¬ 
ter  he  made  clear  that  he  was  asking 
to  open  the  Greek  controversy  because 
of  the  decision  of  the  Council  and  its 
investigating  committee  to  keep  a'  sub¬ 
sidiary  inquiry  board  in  the  area  to 
maintain  watch  on  border  flare-ups. 
That  is  the  objection  he  makes  and 
which  appears  in  this  mornings  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  going  to  try  to  reopen  the 
Greek  case,  as  far  as  the  mission  of 
inquiry  is  concerned,  and  to  protest 
against  the  subcommittee  continuing  in¬ 
quiry. 

That  is  what  we  are  up  against — the 
state  of  aggression  and  a  challenging 
spirit  of  a  vicious  nature.  We  have  to 
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appreciate  that  fact  in  the  consideration 
of  this  bill.  \ 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  and  other 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  will  be 
defeated  and  the  excellent  bill  of  the 
committee  will  come  out  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  be  passed  by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  two 
words,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  on  Monday  when  I  spoke  at  the 
time  the  rule  was  under  consideration* 

I  called  attention  to  what  was  bound  to 
happen  to  our  economy  in  the  event  this 
legislation  was  adopted.  Now  the  cat  is 
out  of  the  bag. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
article  that  appears  in  this  morning’s 
paper,  an  address  by  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson,  at  Cleveland, 
Miss.,  last  night.  He  gives  you  a  pre¬ 
view  of  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  want 
to  read  for  the  Record  an  article  which 
appears  in  today’s  paper,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post: 

To  carry  out  an  effective  policy  of  relief 
and  reconstruction  implementing  the  Tru¬ 
man  doetrine  first  promulgated  in  the  plan 
to  assist  Greece  and  Turkey,  he  declared  that 
there  must  be  an  extension  of  Government 
control  over  domestic  sale,  transportation, 
and  export  of  such  commodities  as  wheat, 
coal,  and  steel. 

Yet  Members  of  this  House  have  stood 
on  this  floor  and  demanded  that  prices 
come  down.  The  President  himself  is 
appealing  to  the  businessmen  over  this 
Nation  to  reduce  prices.  Again  we  have 
further  evidence  of  New  Deal  inconsist¬ 
ency.  How  long  can  the  country  take 
this  kind  of  leadership? 

I  continue,  and  I  refer  to  point  5  set 
out  in  this  accompanying  article: 

In  order  to  carry  out  an  economical  and 
effective  policy  of  relief  and  reconstruction, 
the  United  States  is  going  to  need  the  exten¬ 
sion  by  Congress  of  certain  executive  powers 
over  the  domestic  sale,  transportation,  and 
exportation  of  certain  commodities  over 
which  Presidential  war  powers  control  is  due 
to  expire  June  30. 

“It  is  wheat  and  coal  and  steel  that 
are  urgently  required  to  stave  off  eco¬ 
nomic  collapse,  not  just  dollar  credits,” 
Acheson  said. 

Now,  mark  you  well  this  statement: 

Power  to  assign  priorities  on  transporta¬ 
tion  is  needed,  including  legislation  to  in¬ 
sure  “efficient  use  of  all  shipping.” 

And  he  goes  on  to  point  out  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  continued  control  over  our  econ¬ 
omy.  We  talk  about  veterans’  housing, 
we  talk  about  eliminating  these  restric¬ 
tions  which  today  are  tying  up  our  econ¬ 
omy,  yet  the  Secretary  of  State  comes 
out  with  this  plea  for  continued  controls. 
I  believe  his  foot  slipped  or  else  the  re¬ 
lease  of  his  article  was  badly  timed.  He 
thought  this  bill  was  going  to  be  passed 
yesterday,  and  hence  he  could  come  out 
and  make  this  statement  today. 

The  fat  is  now  in  the  fire,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  and  so  far  as  the  economic  impact 


of  this  legislation  is  concerned,  you  hog- 
tie  the  American  economy  from  now  on 
by  passing  this  legislation.  We  should 
have  seen  that  very  situation  long  ago. 
There  are  tremendous  implications  in 
this  matter. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  partisan  at  all; 
we  can  approach  this  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  America.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  .that?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  wrong  in  protecting  our  people 
under  this  legislation.  Indeed  not. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  brief  question.  If  the  Acheson  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  gentleman  has  read,  is 
necessary  to  win  the  peace,  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  has  been  slipping  through 
our  fingers  ever  since  the  war  ended,  will 
it  not  be  worth  while? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  My  God! 
We  have  not  won  the  peace  in  2  years. 
Yesterday  was  the  second  anniversary 
of  VE-day,  and  we  are  still  struggling 
for  peace  and  getting  nowhere.  Now  we 
are  going  to  extend  our  activities  to 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  not  more  than  15  min¬ 
utes  ago  said  that  if  this  policy  led  to 
war  that  Joe  Stalin  could  make  the  most 
of  it.  How  can  we  expect  to  win  the 
peace  by  making  war?  Is  that  a  sound 
position?  That  is  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENDER.  This  policy  has  been 
sold  to  America,  sold  by  a  bunch  of  dic¬ 
tators  in  a  bureaucratic  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Cox]  named  it  rightly  when  he 
named  it  a  military  bill.  That  is  exactly 
what  it  is,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  talking  about  here.  i 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  We  should 
thank  the  Under  Secretary  for  his  honest 
and  forthright  statement  last  night. 
Now  certainly  we  know  what  is  going  to 
happen,  and  this  2  years  after  VE-day 
when  we  are  praying  for  peace.  What  a 
commentary  on  our  efforts  in  behalf  of 
those  who  served  in  this  last  war!  We 
are  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  to  take  a 
step  to  declare  war;  and,  secondly,  you 
are  going  to  take  a- step  to  tie  up  our 
economy  from  now  on  under  Government 
controls  from  which  we  can  never,  never 
recover,  because  the  program  calls  for  a 
worldwide  OPA,  and  under  this  bill  we 
are  going  to  set  one  up  in  Greece. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  And  in  those  2  years 
this  Congress  had  piddled  away  $18,000,- 
000,000  trying  to  buy  the  peace.  Now  we 
are  going  to  buy  with  $400,000,000  that 
which  could  not  be  bought  with  $18,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MacKINNON.  What  is  holding  up 
the  peace?  Russia,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  At  least  we 
were  guilty  in  part,  because  we  made  it 
possible  for  Russia  to  get  to  the  position 
in  which  she  now  occupies.  She  would 
not  have  attained  it  had  it  not  been  for 
American  aid;  so  we  are  a  party. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  this  debate 
one  of  the  keynotes  of  the  isolationist 
argument  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
bill  has  been  that  if  the  United  States 
wants  to  check  the  spread  of  communism 
throughout  the  world  the  place  to  begin 
is  here  at  home. 

In  reply,  I  want  to  say  that  the  only 
sure  way  to  make  the  American  democ¬ 
racy  safe  against  threats  of  encroach¬ 
ment  by  totalitarian  ideologies  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  social  order  which  will  provide 
greater  benefits  for  all  of  our  people  than 
can  be  offered  by  any  other  form  of 
government. 

Today  other  nations  which  call  them¬ 
selves  democracies  are  attempting  to 
substitute  mass  social  security  for  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  and  are  boasting  that 
their  governments  take  better  care  of  all 
the  people  than  we  do  in  America.  The 
only  danger  to  the  American  way  of  life 
today,  Mr.  Chairman,  lies  in  the  remote 
possibility  that  the  protagonists  of  these 
alien  dictatorships  may  succeed  in  per¬ 
suading  the  rank  -and  file  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  that  this  boasted  superiority 
is  real.  To  me,  such  an  eventuality  is ' 
inconceivable. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  modern  American 
liberals  must  demand  an  adequate  sys¬ 
tem  of  social  security  as  a  permanent 
bulwark  for  our  individual  liberties,  and 
must  fight  ceaselessly  to  achieve  this 
goal.  Upon  the  success  of  this  program 
the  fate  of  the  American  democracy  may 
well  depend. 

I  assert  that  no  government  is  a  real 
democracy  which  denies  civil  liberties 
and  suppresses  individual  freedom  by  a 
sovereign  dictatorship.  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  many  times,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  utterances  here  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  which  sought  to  re¬ 
strict  civil  liberties  in  America,  but  these 
were  merely  the  expressions  of  individ¬ 
uals  with  a  warped  conception  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  The  Constitution 
is  the  supreme  law  of  our  land,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  that  Constitution  is  the 
greatest  charter  of  democracy  which  this 
world  has  ever  known. 

Patrick  Henry  dramatized  the  Amer¬ 
ican  concept  of  democracy  in  a  single 
phrase:  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death.” 

The  problems  which  confront  .this 
troubled  world  today  in  its  efforts  to  de¬ 
vise  a  stable  plan  for  peace  in  Europe 
are  not  new.  Indeed,  almost  identical 
problems  with  respect  to  Greece,  Russia, 
and  Turkey  were  perplexing  American 
statesmen  more  than  a  century  ago,  as 
evidenced  in  the  state  papers  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  and  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

The  thing  of  greatest  importance 
which  is  new  in  world  affairs  today  ts 
the  historic  change  in  American  foreign 
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policy.  Twice  in  the  last  three  decades 
the  soil  of  Europe  has  been  drenched 
with  American  blood.  After  the  First 
World  War,  despite  the  decisive  part  our 
armed  forces  had  played  in  the  defeat 
of  Germany,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  refused  to  join  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  which  had  been  created  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  At  that  time  a  majority  of 
the  American  people,  including  the  pres¬ 
ent  speaker,  supported  our  congressional 
leaders  in  adhering  to  the  policy  of 
George  Washington  and  declining  to 
participate  in  “entagling  foreign  alli¬ 
ances.” 

Rendered  internationally  impotent  by 
the  abstention  of  America,  the  League  of 
Nations  degenerated  into  a  mere  debat¬ 
ing  society,  whose  futile  efforts  to  pre¬ 
serve  world  peace  soon  became  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  open  scorn  by  the  military  dic¬ 
tators  who  sprang  into  power  in  the 
bankrupt  areas  of  Europe.  A  famous 
American  Senator,  now  dead,  told  me  of 
a  conversation  he  had  with  Mussolini 
soon  after  the  Fascist  leader  seized  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Government  of  Italy. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  League  of 
Nations?”  the  Senator  inquired. 

Mussolini’s  reply  was  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

The  German  and  Italian  dictators, 
emboldened  by  their  belief  that  America 
would  never  interfere  with  their  am¬ 
bitions,  proceeded  with  their  program  of 
world  conquest.  They  enlisted  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Japan.  Great  Britain  attempted 
a  policy  of  appeasement.  The  result  was 
World  War  II  and  finally  Pearl  Harbor. 

Then  the  die  was  cast  with  respect  to 
our  foreign  policy  in  the  future.  The 
American  people  determined  with  in¬ 
vincible  unanimity  that  never  again 
would  this  Nation  refuse  responsibility 
for  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  invaded  Africa  and  Europe.  Italy 
collapsed.  Germany  was  completely 
crushed.  Japan  surrendered. 

But  for  the  intervention  of  our  armed 
forces,  the  outcome  of  the  war  would 
have  been  totally  different.  Russia 
would  inevitably  have  been  subjugated 
by  the  Axis  attack.  England  could  not 
long  have  survived.  All  of  continental 
Europe  would  have  remained  under  Nazi 
domination.  Japan  would  have  com¬ 
pleted  her  conquest  of  Asia,  Australia, 
r  nd  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  including 

he  Philippines. 

And  today  this  country  and  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere  would  be  in  im- 

rinent  danger  of  attack  by  the  mad 
enemies  of  democracy  if,  indeed,  the 
attack  were  not  already  under  way. 

Having  twice  conquered  the  greatest 
threats  in  all  history  to  the  democratic 
way  of  life,  America  is  now  irrevocably 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  by  whatever  means 
are  necessary.  Failure  in  this  commit¬ 
ment  is  unthinkable.  It  would  be  a 
betrayal  of  our  countless  hero  dead  who 
gave  up  their  lives  on  battlefields  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  in  the  sacred  belief 
that  they  were  making  peace  possible  for 
future  generations  of  mankind  every¬ 
where. 

It  is  well  that  those  heroic  dead  can¬ 
not  envision  the  tragic  situation  which 
exists  around  the  so-called  peace  tables 
of  today.  America  has  tried  to  keep 


faith  with  them.  America  has  taken  the 
lead  in  organizing  the  United  Nations, 
and  has  pledged  its  tremendous  finan¬ 
cial,  economic,  and  military  resources  in 
an  effort  to  make  that  organization  an 
effective  instrument  of  peace.  America 
has  not  sought  to  acquire  any  conquered 
lands  for  commercial  or  political  ex¬ 
ploitation.  On  the  contrary,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  end  of  the'  war  America 
restored  the  Philippines  to  complete  in¬ 
dependence.  Our  only  territorial  acqui¬ 
sitions  when  the  final  peace  treaties  are 
signed  will  be  minor  islands  in  the  Pacific 
which  are  virtually  valueless  except  for 
our  future  national  defense. 

But  American  efforts  to  establish  a 
permanent  and  stable  peace  have  been 
constantly  obstructed  by  certain  of  our 
allies  in  the  late  war  who,  but  for  our 
military  aid  and  financial  and  economic 
support,  would  now  be  enslaved  by  the 
Nazi  tyrants.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
rescued  them  from  certain  national  de¬ 
struction,  these  erstwhile  allies  have 
maintained  an  atitude  of  hostility  toward 
us  in  all  of  the  peace  negotiations.  They 
have  openly  resented  our  assumption  of 
any  responsibility  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe — a  responsibility  which  we 
cannot  and  will  not  relinquish.  Their 
policy  appears  to  be  basically  anti- 
American. 

They  have  striven  deliberately  to  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  cooperate  with 
them,  except  on  their  own  terms — terms 
which,  in  many  instances,  the  American 
conscience  cannot  accept. 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  while  the 
war  was  in  progress  they  eagerly  sub¬ 
scribed  to  our  declaration  that  we  were 
all  engaged  in  a  common  fight  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over — won  for  them  by 
our  arms  and  our  blood  and  our  material 
aid — they  repudiate  our  democracy  and 
set  themselves  up  as  the  sole  arbiters  of 
real  democratic  government. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con¬ 
fess  that  there  are  various  aspects  of  the 
pending  proposal  which  I  regard  with 
deep  misgivings.  The  United  Nations 
represents  the  first  great  attempt  in  all 
history — an  American  attempt — to  es¬ 
tablish  a  world  democracy.  We  must  be 
ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  not  all  of 
the  nations  which  are  embraced  in  this 
new  federation  are  themselves  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  we  must  endeavor  in  every 
proper  way  to  treat  their  opinions  on 
world  problems  with  deference  and  re¬ 
spect.  We  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
they  treat  our  opinions  in  the  same 
manner. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  our  leaders  of 
State  did  not  see  fit  at  first  to  submit 
the  question  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
to  the  United  Nations.  Their  explana¬ 
tion  is  two-fold,  that  the  United  Nations 
is  not  yet  able  to  finance  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  and  that  the  proposal  would  be 
fore-doomed  to  a  veto  because  its  frank 
purpose  is  to  check  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  paramount  problem  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
foreign  affairs  today  is  to  establish  a 
practical  working  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  We 


should  employ  every  honorable  means  to 
achieve  this  objective.  Our  diplomatic 
representatives  say  this  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  policy  of  supine  ap¬ 
peasement  on  our  part,  and  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  they  are  supported  by  the  tragic 
lessons  of  recent  history  and  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  preponderance  of  American 
public  opinion.  But  I  hope,  Mr,  Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  United  Nations  will  be 
preserved  and  strengthened  by  Ameri¬ 
can  leadership  in  a  mutual  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  the  member  states  to  under¬ 
stand  and  respect  each  other’s  aims  and 
aspirations. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  deterrent  to  such 
mutual  understanding  and  respect  is 
the  traditional  secrecy  of  statecraft.  In 
this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot 
hold  ourselves  blameless.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  today  are  uncertain  and  per¬ 
plexed  as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  this 
unprecedented  participation  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Europe.  Confessedly,  this  is  time 
even  among  the  Members  of  Congress. 
We  have  been  given  little  factual  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  we  are  called  upon 
to  do.  The  urgent  admonitions  of  our 
State  Department  have  been  largely  ar¬ 
bitrary  in  their  form  and  essence.  We 
have  been  told  simply  that  the  program 
before  us  is  indispensable  and  of  the 
highest  order  of  urgency.  An  equally 
terse  assurance  that  the  adoption  of  this 
program  will  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
war  in  the  future  completes  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  information  now  avail¬ 
able  to  us. 

Enemies  of  the  program  charge  that 
its  real  object  is  to  guarantee  military 
protection  to  private  American  oil  in¬ 
terests  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Although  it  is 
true  that  oil  reserves  in  America  have 
been  reduced  to  an  extent  which  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  our  national  defense,  measured 
by  the  requirements  of  the  recent  war, 
this  would  not  seem  to  be  a  plausible 
reason  for  such  a  departure  from  our 
historic  foreign  policy.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  atomic  energy  for  economic  and 
industrial  uses,  which  cannot  long  be 
delayed,  may  soon  relegate  oil  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  secondary  importance  among  our 
national  needs. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  measure  because  I 
know  that  the  peace  of  the  world  depends 
upon  strong  leadership  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  the  only  way 
our  leadership  can  be  made  strong  is  to 
back  it  up  with  the  support  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Our  people  know  that  the  policies 
of  isolationism  and  appeasement  were 
tragic  failures  after  the  first  World  War. 
Today  they  are  determined  to  chart  a 
new  course  for  this  Nation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  two 
words  arid  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reed]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  REED  of  New  York  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask  unan- 
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imous  consent  to  proceed  for  three  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  here  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Reed], or  that  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 
But  if  everything  they  say  is  true,  then 
these  amendments  should  be  voted  down. 

Why  should  we  take  this  step,  why 
should  we  pass  this  bill,  and  then  tie  the 
hands  of  the  administration?  Have  you 
forgotten  Pearl  Harbor?  Do  you  know 
what  brought  about  that  disgraceful  and 
humiliating  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor?  It 
was  the  appeasement  of  Japan  which  en¬ 
abled  the  Japs  to  come  5,000  miles  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  administer  the 
greatest  humiliation  that  this  country 
has  ever  known. 

I  was  in  Hawaii  in  1937.  I  protested 
then  against  the  weakness  of  our  Air 
Force  at  that  time.  I  said  then  that 
Hawaii  was  unprotected  because  of  the 
weakness  of  our  Air  Force.  The  head  of 
the  Air  Forces  came  to  me  and  said,  “I 
could  put  my  arms  around  you.  You 
are  the  one  man  who  has  told  the  truth 
about  our  Air  Forces  here.” 

If  we  are  going  into  this  program  these 
two  amendments  should  both  be  defeat¬ 
ed.  Communism  is  making  war  on  the 
United  States  now.  Every  Communist 
in  America  is,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
an  agent  of  a  foreign  power.  They  are 
striving  to  undermine  and  destroy  this 
Government.  > 

Last  night  the  head  of  the  Communist 
Party,  William  Z.  Foster,  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  after  just  coming  back  from 
Moscow,  and  compared  Harry  Truman, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
Adolf  Hitler.  We  had  representatives  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties  there,  and,  of  course  the  FBI  had 
agents  there  to  find  out  what  was  going 
on. 

They  tell  these  young  men  that  com¬ 
munism  is  a  glorious  movement  toward 
democracy.  There  is  no  more  democ¬ 
racy — and  I  am  quoting  the  words  of  a 
former  Ambassador  to  Russia — there  is 
no  more  democracy  in  a  Communist 
country  than  there  is  in  the  penitentiary 
of  Mississippi,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  or  any 
other  State. 

These  young  men  are  being  deceived. 
I  see  they  call  themselves  and  are  ad¬ 
vertised  as  ‘‘the  Communist  war  vet¬ 
erans.” 

They  are  being  deceived  and  misled  by 
the  most  dangerous  influence,  the  most 
dangerous  element,  that  ever  undertook 
to  undermine  and  destroy  the  American 
way  of  life  and  to  wreck  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  God  grant  that 
they  may  see  the  error  of  their  ways. 

Do  not  forget  that  Benedict  Arnold 
was  a  great  hero  at  Saratoga.  He  was  a 
hero  in  Canada.  But  he  later  turned 
against  his  country  and  became  one  of 
the  most  hated  traitors  the  world  has 
ever  known.  .  ~ 

Has  it  ever  occurred,  to  you  that  Al- 
cibiades  and  Socrates  fought  side  by  side 
through  a  Grecian  war  against  a  foreign 


power?  I  believe  they  were  messmates 
in  the  Grecian  Army. 

But  after  the  war  was  over  Alcibiades 
is  said  to  have  stopped  up  his  ears  and 
fled  from  the  presence  of  Socrates  for 
fear  that  he  would  grow  old  listening  to 
his  eloquence.  He  joined  the  enemies  of 
Greece  and  caused  the  downfall  of  his 
country. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Communist 
American.  They  are  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  out  to  under¬ 
mine  and  destroy  this  Government. 
They  are  out  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  American  way  of  life.  Their  pro¬ 
gram  has  for  its  purpose  the  destruction 
of  Christianity  in  every  country  under 
the  shining  sun.  If  we  adopt  these 
amendments,  we  say  to  Russia,  “We  will 
further  appease  you  by  binding  ourselves 
not  to  send  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  men,  or  planes  no  matter  what  you 
may  do  to  us.” 

What  the  witness  before  the  committee 
recommended  were  mere  suggestions,  not 
limitations.  As  I  understand  it,  they  did 
not  ask  that  a  limitation  be  written  into 
the  bill. 

I  cannot  understand  how  any  man, 
whether  he  is  for  this  bill  or  opposed  to 
it — and  I  recognize  the  honesty  of  men 
who  disagree  with  me — I  cannot  see  how 
any  man  who  is  opposed  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion  can  vote  for  either  one  of  these 
amendments,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
encouragement  for  Russia  to  keep  on 
sending  her  spies  to  this  country  and  her 
agents  attacking  Americans  as  they  did 
in  Yugoslavia. 

We  have  had  the  best  minds  we  could 
get  before  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri¬ 
can  Activities.  We  had  the  best  wit¬ 
nesses  we  could  find,  and  we  had  our  in¬ 
vestigators  on  the  trail  of  those  Russian 
spies  who  were  finally  caught  and  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
What  were  they  doing?  Pretending  to 
be  friendly  to  the  United  States  while  our 
representatives  were  giving  way  to  them, 
they  were  working  to  undermine  and  de¬ 
stroy  this  country.  I  am  one  Member 
who  would  vote  today  to  send  every  Com¬ 
munist  Ambassador  or  Minister,  out  of 
the  United  States  and  say  to  them,  “Un¬ 
less  you  are  willing  to  go  back  and  give, 
your  people  an  opportunity  to  express' 
themselves  in  an  honest  election,  to  select 
their  own  government,  you  need  not 
come  back  here,  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  cloth¬ 
ing.” 

Every  single  one  of  them,  every  single 
minister  or  Ambassador  who  represents 
a  Communist  country  in  America  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  spy  in  our  midst.  So,  if  we  are 
going  to  pass  this  bill,  let  us  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Administration' with  these 
paralyzing  amendments. 

I  agree  that  we  must  clean  house  at 
home — clean  house  and  fumigate  in 
every  department  of  this  Government. 
I  am  not  saying  anything  to  you  that  I 
will  not  say  to  Harry  Truman,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  We  are  at  the 
crossroads  of  civilization.  We  are  at  the 
crossroads,  if  you  please,  of  history.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  proper 
movement  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  un¬ 
less  America  begins  to  assert  herself  and 
stop  appeasing  criminal  Communists  who 
are  trying  to  destroy  America  and  every¬ 


thing  for  which  America  stands,  your 
children  and  mine  will  pay  the  penalty. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  clarify  for  the  members  of  this 
Committee  the  word  in  section  3  of  this 
bill,  “limited”,  as  applied  to  the  number 
of  members  of  the  military  services  of  the 
United  States?  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Well,  it  means  what  it 
has  always  meant.  That  is  the  same 
word  that  you  and  I  studied  back  in  the 
fifth  grade. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  May  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  this  question:  How  can  it  mean 
what  it  always  has  meant  when  it  ac¬ 
tually  means  “unlimited”? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  turn  it  upside  down,  he  can  make  it 
mean  what  he  pleases.  But  my  under¬ 
standing  is  that  these  amendments  would 
place  a  limit  that  would  entirely  hamper 
the  President  in  protecting  this  country 
in  case  of  attack. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
kin]  has  expired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  there  is  a  very  confused  .situa¬ 
tion  here.  I  hope  that  we  can  clarify  it 
by  offering  a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  withdraw  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  by  unanimous  consent 
has  withdrawn  his  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
substitute  offered  for  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN."  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Can  two  substitutes 
be  pending  at  the  same  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  but  in  this  case 
we  have  only  one  amendment  pending, 
that  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota.  The  amendment  to  the 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn  and  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  has  been 
offered.  * 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jtjdd  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Mundt:  On  page  2,  line  11,  after  the  word 
“only”  and  before  the  semicolon,  insert  a 
comma  and  the  words:  "And  not  to  include 
armed  organized  military  units  to  serve  as 
occupational  or  combat  troops.” 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  simple  and  clear.  Objec¬ 
tions  have  been  raised  to  placing  a  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  number  of  military  person¬ 
nel  to  be  sent  to  Greece  and  Turkey  un¬ 
der  this  act. 

This  amendment  changes  the  quanti¬ 
tative  limitation  to  a  qualitative  limita¬ 
tion.  It  really  is  not  an  additional  limi¬ 
tation,  it- is  rather  a  clarification  of  the 
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limitation  already  in  the  bill,  which  now 
provides  that  we  may  send  military  per¬ 
sonnel  in  an  advisory  capacity  only.  To 
make  sure  exactly  what  is  meant,  my 
substitute  amendment  merely  states, 
“And  not  to  include  armed  organized 
military  units  to  serve  as  occupational 
or  combat  troops.” 

It  does  not  exclude  Army  engineers,  it 
does  not  exclude  technicians,  or  Sani¬ 
tary  Corps;  all  it  excludes  is  armed 
organized  American  military  units.  They 
may  not  be  sent  to  serve  as  occupational 
or  combat  trdops. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota.  ' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  purposes  of  the  gentleman’s 
substitute.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  because  it  achieves  the  objectives 
that  we  had  in  mind,  and  it  writes  into 
the  legislation  the  intent  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  . 

Mr.  EATON.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  this  solution  offered. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman- from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bloom]  and  the  other 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  are  in 
accord  with  it? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  may  say  that  this  does 
not  really  alter  the  bill.  It  merely  clari¬ 
fies  the  obvious  confusion  that  exists  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  many.  I  cannot  see 
how  it  weakens  the  bill.  It  merely  makes 
official  what  it  is  we  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  EATON.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  can  vote  on  this  and  get  rid 
of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  close  at  this  time. 

The  regular  order  was  demanded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  regular  order 
is  that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  moved  that  all  debate  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  do  now  close. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  would  like 
to  know,  an  amendment  having  been  of¬ 
fered,  if  we  are  going  to  be  denied  the 
right  to  talk  about  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry.  The  situation  is 
within  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Is  this  not  in  violation 
with  the  agreement  that  was  made  last 
night  with  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee?- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That,  of  course,  is 
not  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  within  the  control  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  The  coun¬ 
try  should  know  that  the  gag  is  in  op¬ 
eration  in  this  House. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  demand  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  provides  for  exactly  the  same 
thing  that  these  gentlemen  have  been 
fighting  for.  If  they  want  it  withdrawn 
and  want  to  talk  about  it  I  will  withdraw 
my  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  may  withdraw  his  mo¬ 
tion. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  or  not  this  substitute 
is  one  of  those  sweetmeats  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton] 
was  talking  about? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  am  not  an  authority 
on  sweetmeats. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Busbey], 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton] 
read  a  quotation  the  other  day  from  one 
of  Daniel  Webster’s  speeches.  I  should 
also  like  to  read  a  quotation  from  Daniel 
Webster  on  January  26,  1830,  when  he 
said: 

When  the  mariner  has  been  tossed  for 
many  days  in  thick  weather  and  on  an  un¬ 
known  sea,  he  naturally  avails  himself  of 
the  first  pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest 
glance  of  the  sun,  to  take  his  -latitude  and 
ascertain  how  far  the  elements  have  driven 
him  from  his  true  course.  Let  us  imitate 
this  prudence  and  before  we  float  farther  on 
the  waves  of  this  debate,  refer  to  the  point 
from  which  we  departed,  that  we  may  at 
least  be  able  to  conjecture  where  we  now  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  advice  could  very 
well  be  followed  by  the  committee.  We 
should  take  all  the  time  necessary  to  de¬ 
bate  this  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  because  it  will  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  bill  this  Congress  will  consider. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Smith]  quoted  from  the  Washington  Post 
a  statement  in  which  Dean  Acheson 
said: 

There  must  be  an  extension  of  govern¬ 
ment  over  domestic  sale,  transportation  and 
export  of  such  commodities  as  wheat,  coal, 
and  steel. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  It  was  the  Republican 
Party  that  went  to  the  people  of  this 
country  last  fall  and  said  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  end  regimentation  and  were 
elected  on  that  basis,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  for  that  contribution, 
and  I  was  just  leading  up  to  that  point. 
I  have  a  clipping  from  the  New  York 


Times  of  April  27,  1946,  wherein  Dean 
Acheson  is  reported  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  SEIZURE  OF  NEEDED  GRAIN  URGED  BY 

ACHESON - ACTING  SECRETARY  SAYS  MORE  DRAS¬ 

TIC  ACTION  IS  CALLED  FOR  TO  MEET  COMMIT¬ 
MENTS  ABROAD - FOOD  RATIONING  FAVORED- 

AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT  ENDS  LOANS  ON 

CORN  IN  MOVE  TO  FREE  2,457,000  BUSHELS 

Washington,  April  26. — Much  more  drastic 
aotion  is  necessary  if  the  Government  is  to 
get  wheat  off  the  farm  and  on  its  way  to  the 
famine  areas  of  the  world,  Dean  Acheson, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  asserted  today. 

Emphasizing  that  he  was  expressing  his 
personal  views,  Mr.  Acheson  told  a  news  con¬ 
ference  that  the  Government  should  go  out 
and  take  the  wheat  and  flour  it  needed  to 
meet  foreign  commitments. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  Party,  if 
you  pass  this  bill  you  are  going  back  on 
the  campaign  slogan  on  which  you  were 
elected,  “Haven’t  you  had  enough.” 
This  bill  if  passed  will  do  more  to  bring 
back  regimentation  and  rationing  quick¬ 
er  than  anything  you  could  do.  If  you 
pass  this  bill,  it  will  be  a  means  of  start¬ 
ing  a  flood  of  propaganda  to  pass  exces¬ 
sive  appropriations  for  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  thereby  wrecking  our  chances  to 
cut  the  budget  substantiall;  and  reduce 
the  heavy  burden  of  taxes  for  the  people. 
If  you  pass  this  bill  I  am  fearful  this  so- 
called  military  mission  that  will  go  into 
Greece  and  Turkey,  will  create  an  inci¬ 
dent.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
we  never  go  to  war  until  an  incident  is 
created?  Every  country  fights  a  defen¬ 
sive  war.  It  was  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine  that  created  the  incident  that  led 
us  into  the  Spanish-American  War. 
The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  leading  us  into  World 
War  I  and  the  incident  at  Pearl  Harbor 
led  us  immediately  into  World  War  II, 
and  as  soon  as  this  military  mission  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  bill  creates  an  incident 
in  Greece  or  Turkey,  we  are  in  World 
War  III. 

I  think  the  majority  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Committee  are  for  straight¬ 
forward  -above-the-table-  dealing.  This 
bill  is  a  subterfuge  that  might  well  take 
us  intb  World  War  HI.  Should  an  inci¬ 
dent  occur,  the  tension  of  the  people  of 
our  country  would  demand  that  we  de¬ 
clare  war. 

Yes;  this  has  far-reaching  implica¬ 
tions,  and  we  should  ponder  well  before 
we  make  our  final,,,vote  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(Mr.  BUSBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hoffman]. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
he  does  so  often,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  again  today  gave  us  a  state¬ 
ment  condemning  communism.  I  too 
condemn  communism.  He  spoke  in  favor 
of  Christianity.  I  try  to  be  a  Christian. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman  can 
find  anyone  in  this  House  who  favors 
communism.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
can  find  anyone  who  has  not  at  least 
the  desire,  whatever  may  be  his  practice, 
to  be  a  Christian.  So,  I  ask,  what  of  it 
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and  what  do  we  propose  to  do  about  it? 

In  what  is  here  said,  neither  the  abil¬ 
ity,  the  fairness,  nor  the  patriotism  of 
anyone  is  questioned.  This  Government, 
as  I  understand— was  founded  upon  the 
principles  that  the  individual  had  a  right 
to  worship  in  the  manner  in  which  he  de¬ 
sired  and  that  the  people  should  have  the 
right  to  be  free  and  independent,  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government. 

Accepting  those  principles,  where  do 
we  get  with  this  bill?  It  is  a  bill  to  do 
what?  The  debate  has  shown  that  it  is 
a  bill  to  fight  communism  by  if  necessary 
waging  war.  I  know  I  will  be  criticized 
when  I  ask:  What  business  is  it  of  ours 
if  the  people  of  Russia  want  to  be  Com¬ 
munists?  I  ask  you  in  all  fairness,  what 
business  is  it  of  ours? 

I  do  not  like  communism ;  I  would  like 
to  see  it  ended;  but  if  we  are  consistent, 
if  we  are  logical,  if  we  are  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  to  other  peoples  the  same  right 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves  to  follow 
this  or  that  theory  of  government,  this 
or  that  form  of  religion,  how  can  we  send 
either  our  boys  or  our  money  to  tell  the 
people  of  Russia,  of  Turkey,  Greece,  or 
any  other  country,  as  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  over  there  and  do  not  endanger 
our  safety,  that  communism  or  any  other 
form  of  religion  or  political  policy  shall 
not  be  carried  by  missionaries  or  by  the 
sword  into  some  other  country? 

Are  we  consistent?  We  do  not  fight 
communism  in  South  America;  we  have 
not  fought  it  here  at  home.  For  12 
years  I  have  been  in  this  House,  lived 
here  in  Washington,  and  I  recall  that 
the  administration  in  power  had  Com¬ 
munists  sleeping  in  the  White  House, 
gave  them  jobs  in  the  Government,  and 
by  this  means  and  that,,  by  grants  of 
power  and  by  grants  of  money,  Com¬ 
munists  were  encouraged  in  this  country 
and  praised  when  they  smeared  good 
Americans.  So  why  is  it  that  all  at 
once — now— all  at  once  we  turn  our 
backs  on  the  principle  that  every  people 
shall  be  free  to  choose  their  own  re¬ 
ligion  and  their  own  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  anjl  we  say  that  by  the  sword,  by 
war,  we  are  going  to  spread  Christianity. 
The  Crusaders  tried  that,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  mentioned  just  the  other  day,  and 
they  did  not  succeed.  That  is  not  what 
is  back  of-this  bill,  is  it?  Oh,  no.  This 
is  a  so-called  bipartisan  bill  which  will 
mean  an  act  of  war. 

What  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 
Ever  since  the  days  of  President  Monroe 
we  have  said  to  the  whole  wide  world 
that  because  our  national  security  and 
welfare  depended  upon  it,  no  nation 
should  interfere  with  the  government  of 
the  people  of  any  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Now  what  do  we  say?  We  say  we  are 
going  to  stick  our  nose  into  the  affairs 
of  every  country  abroad,  that  we  are 
going  to  stop  communism  and  we  are 
going  to  stop  Russia  at  the  Turkish  and 
the  Greek,  borders,  at  their  frontiers. 
Suppose  Russia  said  to  us  she  was  going 
to  stop  our  influence  in  Mexico  and  in 
South  America,  what  would  we  say?  We 
would  say,  “Get  out.”  We  would  say, 
“We  must  defend  ourselves.”  We  would 
declare  war. 

Later  I  will  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  before  the  Com¬ 


mittee  on  Expenditures  given  the  other 
day,  which  shows  that  the  remedy  for 
this  country,  that  the  safety  of  this 
country,  depends  only  on  making  our¬ 
selves  strong  and  then  attending  to  our 
own  business.  His  testimony  shows  that 
isolationism,  if  you  like  to  call  it  that — I 
prefer  to  be  called  an  isolationist  or  a 
nationalist,  rather  than  a  bipartisan  or 
an  internationalist,  even  though  that 
brings  the  false  charge  of  disloyalty — 
will  keep  us  out  of  war  and  permit  other 
nations,  if  they  are  so  determined,  to 
fight  it  out  among  themselves. 

Believing  that  my  first  duty  is  to  my 
country — I  think  that  when  we  take  on 
the  burden  of  policing  the  whole  world 
we  are  taking  on  just  too  big  a  job,  and 
that,  instead  of  doing  something  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  country,  we  are  writing  the 
causes  of  its  ruin  in  the  pages  of  history. 

Listen  to  the  following  questions  to 
and  the  answers  of  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Patterson.  At  a  hearing  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments,  which  was  con¬ 
sidering  H.  R.  2319,  which  provides  for 
the  unification  of  the  armed  forces,  held 
on  the  29th  of  April,  the  following  oc¬ 
curred; 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  more  ques-  - 
tion.  You  say  in  this  statement: 

“The  maintenance  of  the  future  peace  of* 
the  world  will  depend  on  the  attitude  and 
policies  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs, 
and  also  upon  the  measure  of  strength  which 
the  United  States  continues  in  the  future 
to  maintain  in  order  to  lend  vitality  to  those 
policies.” 

Is  there  anything  more  to  be  added  to 
that? 

Secretary  Patterson.  Those  are  my  convic¬ 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Just  how  do  you  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
depends  on  what  we  do? 

Secretary  Patterson.  Well,  I  believe  that 
this  country  is  one  of  the  leading  powers,  if 
not  the  leading  power,  in  the  world  today, 
that  our  influence' in  the  direction  of  peace, 
if  it  is  backed  up  by  the  power  to  enforce 
peace,  can  be  decisive. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean  is,  if  we 
become  powerful  enough,  we  are  acting  as 
master  policemen  and  no  one  else  will  dare 
start  a  war? 

Secretary  Patterson.  I  think  that  if  we 
have  adequate  military  strength,  no  nation 
will  dare  attack  us  or  will  commence  a  major 
war  anywhere.  I  believe  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  we  become 
boss  policemen. 

Secretary  Patterson.  Our  powers  have 
never  been  exercised  in  any  offensive  way.  I 
think  the  whole  world  knows  that  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  are  peaceful  and 
not  aggressive,  and  we  are  not  trying  to  build 
empires  or  embark  on  a  course  of  imperial¬ 
ism. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  talking  about 
that,  about  our  intentions,  at  all.  What  I  was 
suggesting  was  that  what  you  were  saying 
was  that  if  we  become  powerful  enough  so 
that  the  other  nations,  or  no  other  nation 
would  dare  start  a  war,  that  not  only  would 
they  not  venture  to  attack  us  but  as  between 
themselves  they  would  not  start  a  fight  be¬ 
cause  we  would  stand  in  the  background 
ready,  as  Teddy  said,  with  a  big  stick.  That 
is  what  you  are  saying,  is  it,  not? 

Secretary  Patterson.  Practically  so.  I 
think  it  has  been  well  proved  in  the  last  30 
years  jhat  a  major  war  anywhere  in  the  world 
results  finally  in  a  world  war,  involving  all 
of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Chairman.  And  while  we  started 
neither  one  and  perhaps  had  nothing  to  do 


with  the  starting  of  either  one,  in  both  we 
came  in,  to  end  it? 

Secretary  Patterson.  We  were  drawn  in, 
yes,  sir.  i 

The  Chairman.  Well,  drawn  in  then;  and 
our  power,  the  United  States  power,  decided 
it? 

Secretary  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  althought  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  causes,  directly 
at  any  rate,  we  were  drawn,  and  our  power 
proved  decisive. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  to  repeat  what  was 
said  before,  your  thought  is  now  that  if  we 
will  go  ahead  and  arm  and  become  strong 
enough,  then,  not  only  will  they  let  us  alone 
because  of  our  size  and  strength,  but-they 
will  not  venture  to  fight  among  themselves 
if  we  let  it  be  known  that  we  are  going  to 
step  in  and  quiet  the  quarrel? 

Secretary  Patterson.  Your  first  conclusion, 
that  they  will  not  attack  us,  I  think  to  be 
inescapable. 

If  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Patterson, 
knows  what  he  is  talking  abGut,  and  I  as¬ 
sume  he  does,  where  is  the  need  for  this 
bill? 

From  his  testimony,  it  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary — and  I  agree 
with  that  thought — that,  if  this  country 
uses  its  resources  to  build  up  our  armed 
services,  no  nation,  no  group  of  nations, 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  attack  us. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  ‘any  other  nation 
will  make  war  on  another  nation  if  it 
be  of  the  opinion  that,  if  its  quarrel  is 
unjust,  the  United  States  might  step  into 
the  picture  and  settle  the  issue. 

In  any  event  it  is  clear  that  the  way  to 
stay  out  of  war  is  to  quit  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  other  nations,  backing  up 
the  wars  started  by  other  nations. 

Instead  of  always  becoming  involved 
in  controversies  between  other  nations 
which  do  not  directly  concern  us,  why 
not  once  at  least  exhibit  confidence  in 
our  own  strength,  in  our  own  ability  to 
protect  ourselves? 

For  years,  we  have  been  deceived*and 
proceeded  on  the  delusion  that  our  na¬ 
tional  existence  and  safety  depended 
upon  the  British  navy.  That  idea  has 
been  exploded.  It  has  been  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  the  British  Government  depends 
for  its  security  upon  the  United  States. 

All  we  need  to  do,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world  is  to  continue  to  be,  as 
Churchill  said  we  were,  the  strongest  Na¬ 
tion  in  all  the  world. 

I  am  in  favor  of  that  program,  but 
from  there  on  out  I  disagree  with  the 
internationalists;  I  disagree  with  the 
Secretary  of  War.  My  contention  is 
that,  instead  of  acting  as  the  boss  police¬ 
man  of  the  world,  going  hither  and  yon 
and  attempting  to  knock  together  the 
heads  of  other  nations  in  order  to  make 
them  agree  on  a  policy  which  we  think 
advisable,  if'they  are  determined  to  fight 
among  themselves,  if  world  powers  are 
to  continue  through  the  years  as  they 
have  down  through  the  centuries  to  fight 
over  which  nation  is  to  control  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  then  let  those  nations  fight  it 
out.  It  is  now  evident  that,  had  we  let 
Hitler  and  Stalin  exhaust  each  other, 
there  would  now  be  less  need  for  as¬ 
sistance  from  us. 

In  what  may  be  here  said  neither  the 
ability,  the  good  intentions,  the  patriot¬ 
ism,  nor  the  consistency  of  any  individ¬ 
ual  is  questioned. 
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Ever  since  the  days  of  President  Mon¬ 
roe  we  have  insisted  that  we  would  not 
tolerate  any  interference  with  or  coer¬ 
cion  of  the  policy  of  any  nation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  any  nation  in 
the  Old  World. 

A  sound  reason  for  that  policy  was 
that  we  did  not  want  and  would  not  per¬ 
mit  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  power  which  might  threaten 
our  own  security  and  future  welfare. 

That  doctrine  was  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  self-preservation  is  the 
first  concern  of  every  individual  and  of 
every  nation. 

Our  Government  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  every  people  have  the  in¬ 
herent  right  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government,  their  own  forth  of  religion, 
worship  as  they  may  choose. 

Logic,  fairness,  and  consistency  com¬ 
pel  the  conclusion  that,  asserting  those 
rights  for  ourselves  in  this  hemisphere, 
it  is  presumptuous  for  us  to  deny  a  like 
right  to  any  nation  across  the  seas. 

We  have  long  boasted  that  we  are  not 
an  imperialistic  nation;  that  we  desire 
no  territory;  that  we  have  no  thought 
of  aggression.  If  that  be  true,  then  the 
only  excuse,  the  only  reason,  if  you  pre¬ 
fer,  for  our  present  action  of  attempting 
to  confine  Russia  and  communism  with¬ 
in  circumscribed  limits  is  that  unless  we 
follow  such  course,  our  own  national  se¬ 
curity  is  endangered. 

It  is  here  emphatically  asserted  that 
neither  at  the  moment  nor  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  is  our  national  security 
endangered.  The  propaganda  asserting 
that  it  is  and  that  the  present  move  to 
send  financial  and  military  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  is  one  dictated  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  preventing  future  aggression  is  a 
fraud. 

The  United  States  of  America  today  is 
in  no  danger  from  any  foreign  power. 
Our  danger — and  it  is  a  very  real  one — 
is  that  we  have  turned  our  backs  upon 
the  policies  and  the  practices  which 
made  us  what  we  are. 

It  is  conceded  that  we  are  today,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  nation  in  all  the  world.  The  very 
fact  that  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
call  upon  us  to  aid  stricken  nations  is 
proof  of  our  military  and  our  productive 
power. 

The  fact  that  Russia  was  compelled, 
when  Hitler  invaded  her,  to  call  upon 
us  for,  and  was  only  saved  through,  our 
help  is  evidence  of  her  inability  to  wage 
war  against  us. 

The  fact — and  it  is  a  fact — that  those 
who  are  behind  this  move  favored  con¬ 
tributing,  and  we  as  a  Nation  have  con¬ 
tributed,  billions  of  dollars  and  millions 
of  tons  of  supplies  to  Russia  is  further 
evidence  that  she  is  in  no  position  to 
successfully  assail  us. 

Grant  that  her  desire  is  world  con¬ 
quest;  she  lacks  the  ability  to  do  that  job 
and  fools  indeed  must  we  be  if  we  con¬ 
tinue,  if  that  be  our  conviction,  to  supply 
her  with  the  means  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  purpose. 

Every  sane  individual  knows  that  we 
cannot,  either  through  our  dollars  or 
our  armed  forces,  establish  Christianity 
throughout  the  world.  The  Crusaders 
tried  that  centuries1  ago.  Is  anyone  so 
foolish  as  to  think  that,  through  an¬ 


other  war  or  a  dozen  wars,  we  can  destroy 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  the  religion  of 
India,  or  the  communism  of  Russia? 

If  it  be  the  thought  of  the  proponents 
of  this  measure  that  either  through  the 
expenditure  of  dollars  or  by  the  sword 
we  should  tell  the  people  of  middle  Eu¬ 
rope  or  of  any  other  country  what 
political  theory,  what  form  of  religion, 
they  should  adopt,  then  we  are  denying 
to  them  the  benefit  of  the  principles 
established  when  our  forefathers  founded 
our  Republic. 

Communism,  however  detestable  it 
may  be,  is  but  the  whipping  boy  in  the 
present  situation. 

We  have  made  no  worth-while  effort  to 
fight  communism  in  South  America. 
Here  at  home,  in  the  Capital  City,  com¬ 
munism  has  been  sheltered  and  nurtured 
and  made  to  grow.  Communism  arid  the 
apostles  of  communism  have  been  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll  and  time  and  again  over 
the  last  10  years  have  received  public 
encouragement  from  the  administration 
in  power. 

We  made  no  complaint,  as  was  pointed 
out  so  eloquently  and  so  logically  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  O’Kon- 
ski]  ,  to  stop  communism  in  Finland  or 
in  half  a  dozen  other  countries. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
present  move  is  but  a  part  of  the  plan  to 
preserve  the  British  Empire,  to  keep 
open  its  lifeline  to  the  east.  And,  may  I 
add,  a  part  of  a  political  policy  to  main¬ 
tain  in  power  internationalists  and  those 
who  pride  themselves  first  upon  being  bi¬ 
partisan  in  foreign  affairs;  who  have 
finally,  through  their  own  conceit,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  well — at 
least  for  them — to  be  bipartisan  in 
domestic  affairs. 

If  bipartisanship,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  is  sound  national  policy,  why  two 
parties?  Why  Republicans? 

For  14  years,  the  people,  led  astray  and 
softened,  first  by  excessive  prosperity  and 
easy  living,  then  confronted  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  facing  a  few  years  of  hard  work 
and  thrift,  have  deluded  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  they  could  get  something — 
perhaps  all  they  wanted — for  nothing; 
that  they  could  take  from  those  who  had 
and  distribute  to  those  who  did  not  have. 

Then  last  November  came  the  awaken¬ 
ing,  when  the  people  said  in  no  unmis¬ 
takable  manner  that  they  had  had 
enough.  x 

But,  ever  since  January  1,  they  have 
been  getting  more  of  the  same. 

Two  distinguished  politicians  and 
statesmen,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Dewey,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  Indiana,  Mr.  Willkie, 
thought  they  could  ride  into  office  by 
promising  just  a  little  bigger  and  better 
give-away  policy.  They  shouted  “me 
too.”  Today,  their  cry  is  being  adopted 
by  others. 

Here  in  Congress,  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week,  in  domestic  affairs,  we 
have  been  told  that  we  must  go  along 
because  the  bureaucrats  or  the  President 
had  inaugurated  the  policy. 

In  foreign  affairs,  we  have  been  told 
and  are  being  told  that  because  some  in¬ 
dividual,  either  the  former  President  or 
the  present  President  or  some  member  of 
the  State  Department,  has  made  certain 
commitments,  has  pledged  us  to  certain 


obligations,  which  none  had  the  right 
to  make  or  to  give,  the  Congress  and  the 
individual  Members  of  the  Congress  will 
be  disloyal  if  they  do  not  follow  through. 
Emphatically  do  I  deny  the  validity  of 
any  such  argument. 

The  former  President  did  not  have, 
nor  has  the  present  President,  the  power 
or  the  authority  to  dictate  the  policy  of 
our  country  either  here  or  abroad. 

True,  the  President  is  given  certain 
authority  with  reference  to  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  but  he'is  powerless  to  implement  that 
policy,  to  make  it  effective,  without 
money,  and  upon  Congress  is  placed  the 
responsibility  of  making  or  withholding 
appropriations. 

The  President  has  no  right,  in  formu¬ 
lating  foreign  policy,  to  involve  us  in  war, 
and  if  he  makes  promises  or  does  things 
which  of  necessity  lead  to  that  end,  he  is 
acting  without  authority,  for  the  Con¬ 
stitution  also  provides  that  Congress 
and  only  Congress,  can  declare  war,  make 
appropriations  for  war. 

If  this  Congress  has  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  must  follow  and  uphold 
every  thought  of  the  Chief  Executive, 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or,  if  you 
please,  of  a  bipartisan  group  of  interna¬ 
tionalists  in  the  other  body,  then  the 
House  might  just  as  well  adjourn,  or 
perhaps  resign,  go  home,  and  save  the 
taxpayers’  money. 

No  individual  in  this  House  would 
Start  on  a  journey  without  counting  his 
resources,  determining  his  ability  to  get 
to  his  destination.  Yet  nowhere  in  this 
debate,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
has  anyone  ever  offered  an  inventory 
showing  what  our  resources,  either  in 
money,  material,  or  men,  may  be.  No 
one,  as  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Chenoweth]  so  ably  pointed  out  in 
debating  this  rule,  "has  told  us  where  we 
were  going,  how  far  we  were  going,  what 
we  were  to  spend,  or  the  purpose  of  this 
expedition. 

To  me  it  means,  unless  Russia  is  bluffed 
and  backs  down,  a  third  world  war. 

It  may  be,  as  the  distinguished  inter¬ 
national  Republican  statesman  in  the 
other  body  said  when  the  organization 
of  the  United  Nations  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  that  it  is  a  “great  adventure.” 

Yet,  our  foreign  policy  is  a  great  ad¬ 
venture  and  a  most  uncertain  one.  And 
it  may  be  a  disastrous  one.  It  is  certain 
that  it  calls  for  an  unreasonable  expendi¬ 
ture  of  our  national  resources. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  dis¬ 
tinguished  Member  of  the  other  body  said 
that  lend-lease  was  a  great  speculation. 

Since  when  should  the  national  re¬ 
sources  of  a  nation,  the  lives  of  its  youth, 
be  placed  on  the  gambler’s  table,  even 
though  that  table  be  an  international 
one? 

This  debate  has  demonstrated  that  the 
bill  before  us  is  not  a  measure  designed 
to  promote  peace. 

From  its  proponents  at  first  came  the 
forced  reluctant  admission  that  its  terms 
were  so  stated  as  to  permit  military  aid. 
As  the  debate  has  gone  on,  the  bill’s  sup¬ 
porters  have  been  forced  by  the  logic  of 
the  argument  to  admit  that  it  is  a  war 
measure. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Cox]  frankly  stated  that  the  bill  was  a 
war  measure;  that  it  was  designed  to 
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give  military  aid  to  Greece  and  to  Tur¬ 
key  and,  as  we-all  know,  that  is  an  act  of 
war  and  will  so  be  understood  by  Russia. 

If  Russia  is  in  a  position  to  pick  up  the 
challenge,  this  bill  means  war.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  repeated  his  state¬ 
ment  that  that  is  what  it  meant  and 
stated  that  he  supported  it. 

Why  not  be  honest  with  our  people? 
Why  not,  if  this  House  desires  to  commit 
us  to  a  policy  which  is  an  invitation  to 
war,  to  give  the  administration  authority 
to  commit  an  act  of  war,  why  not,  I  re¬ 
peat,  have  the  courage  to  sd  declare? 
Why  attempt  to  avoid  the  condemna¬ 
tion  which  an  open  declaration  of  war 
would  bring  down  upon  us  from  the 
American  people  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill? 

I  have  said  nothing  about  our  ability 
to  take  on  the  burden  of  maintaining 
peace  throughout  the  world  by  the  use 
of  armed  forces.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  our  ability  to  pay  the  veterans  of 
the  Third  World  War  and  their  depend¬ 
ents  the  benefits  to  which  they  will  be 
entitled  at  the  end  of  that  war. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  impair¬ 
ment  of  our  national  resources  through 
the  waging  of  a  third  world  war,  for  I 
realize  that  the  internationalists,  the  bi¬ 
partisan  politicians,  have  control  of  the 
agencies  of  propaganda;  that  they  are 
determined  to  continue  the  New  Deal 
program  of  wasting,  and  of  spending,  of 
regimentation,  of  dictatorial  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  any  argument  directed 
toward  common  sense  measures,  toward 
first  considering  and  acting  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  own  country,  would  be  futile. 

The  politicians,  the  internationalists, 
the  war  mongers,  those  who  profit  from 
war,  are  once  more  in  the  saddle,  and  all 
that  we  can  do  is  to  protest  and  to  cast 
our  votes  in  the  interests  of  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

(Mr.  MUNDT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
only  2  minutes  and  I  take  this  time  sim¬ 
ply  to  assure  those  who  might  have  come 
in  since  the  agreement  was  reached  so 
you  will  know  that  we  have  worked  out, 
after  about  24  hours,  may  I  say,  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  to  this  problem  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  brings  the  bill  definitely 
back  to  its  original  objective.  Let  us 
keep  that  clearly  in  mind.  Some  very 
extravagant  statements  are  being  made 
in  this  debate.  We  are  not  declaring  war 
on  anybody;  we  are  not  sending  an  in¬ 
vasion  force  to  Europe  to  line  up  along 
the  borders  of  Russia  with  pistols  and 
bayonets;  we  are  simply  trying  to  aid 
Greece  and  to  aid  Turkey  to  reestablish 
themselves,  to  maintain  their  economy, 
and  we  are  doing  it  through  a  military 
and  economic  aid  of  an  advisory  and 
constructive  nature. 

This  amendment,  the  point  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  and  I 
have  been  working  on  yesterday  and 
again  today,  makes  additionally  clear 
what  the  bill  has  as  its  original  objective; 
that  is,  it  does  not  send  occupational 


troops,  does  not  send  organized,  armed 
troops  over  there,  but  limits  it  to  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  as  the  bill  proposes  now 
on  line  11  of  page  2  and  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  stated  it  is  going  to  be  and  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President 
have  insisted.  The  Judd  substitute  gets 
it  back  to  the  point  where  perhaps  more 
of  you  can  support  it  in  good  conscience 
and  let  the  people  back  home  know  what 
the  bill  is,  because  there  is  always  a 
chanee  that  in  the  heat  of  debate  folks 
are  going  to  get  the  wrong  impression 
about  a  bill  of  this  type'.  Perhaps  this 
substitute  a'mendment  is  unnecessary 
repetition  of  the  limitations  already  in 
the  bill,  especially  because  the  clearcut 
statements  by  committee  members  to¬ 
day  and  yesterday  nailing  down  the  real 
purposes  and  scope  of  this  bill.  In  all 
events  I  now  agree  it  is  an  improvement 
over  my  earlier  suggestion  to  set  up  a  nu¬ 
merical  limitation. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  agree  with  the  statement  that  we 
are  going  in  there  at  their  own  sugges¬ 
tion  and  invitation  and  that  we  are  not 
voluntarily  going  in? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
The  suggestion  comes  from  them;  from 
Greece  and  from  Turkey. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
recall  any  testimony  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  either  in  open  or  executive  sessions, 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  go  in  on  a  military  basis  or  any 
basis  other  than  an  advisory  one? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  None  whatsoever.  We 
should  keep  that  clearly  in  mind.  That 
is  already  in  the  bill;  the  Judd  proposal 
would  again  reiterate  it.  We  are  making 
it  clear  to  Russia,  as  we  are  making  it 
clear  to  the  people  of  America,  that  we 
are  not  sending  occupational  forces  over 
there,  and  we  increase  our  stature  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  when  they 
know  that  we  are  proceeding  in  a  tradi¬ 
tional  American  manner  to  uphold  the 
hands  of  free  men  in  another  area  of 
the  world. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  American 
history  about  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are 
doing  it  because  we  recognize  that  the 
menace  of  communism  is  at  their  door 
and  that  it  is  heading  in  our  direction. 
The  Russians  are  going  to  look  at  the 
size  of  the  vote  by  which  we  affirm  this 
Presidential  program  to  discontinue  ap¬ 
peasement  of  Russia.  The  thing  that 
they  will  look  at  is  not  the  numbers  of 
the  men  that  we  have  in  Greece  or  Tur¬ 
key  but  they  will  consider  what  they 
know  so  well — our  vast  industrial  capac¬ 
ity;  the  attitude  of  the  free  men  of 
America;  our  vast  reservoir  of  good  will 
and  friendship  among  free  peoples  the 
world  over;  our  fleet  and  our  Army;  our 
atom  bomb  and  our  machine  tools. 

We  do  not  have  to  worry  that  we  are 
going  in  any  way  to  injure  the  strength 
of  our  voice  against  communism  by 
adopting  the  amendment  which  the 
committee  has  accepted. ' 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unable  to  embrace 
the  doctrine  that  God  is  not  averse  to 
deceit  when  committed  in  a  holy  cause. 
If  the  pending  resolution  is  not  military 
in  character,  then  it  is  a  cheat  and  a 
swindle.  It  is,  of  course,  military;  and, 
because  of  that  fact,  I  favor  its  adop¬ 
tion;  and  because  of  that  fact,  no  re¬ 
straint  should  be  laid  upon  those  who 
will  administer  it. 

It  ought  to  be  easy  for  this  House  to 
realize  that  a  storm  is  upon  the  sea. 
The  old  ship  of  state  is  in  peril,  and 
we  who  man  it  should  fight  both  wind  and 
tide  that  now  concurrently  run  against 
us. 

Speak  of  it  as  you  may,  the  pending 
amendment  is  an  appeasement  of  the 
forces  that  we  wish  to  restrain. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  '  [Mr.  Judd]  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota'  [Mr.  Mundt], 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  Chair 
beirfg  in  doubt,  on  a  division  there  were — 
ayes  59,  noes  99. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  Mr.  Judd  and  Mr.  Cox  to 
act  as  tellers. 

The  committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
70,  noes  122. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Phillips  of 
Tennessee:  On  page  2,  line  5,  after  tlie  word 
"paragraph”,  insert  " Provided ,  That  in  the 
assignment  of  civilian  personnel  to  Greece 
or  Turkey  to  administer  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  preference  shall  be  given  to  ex- 
service  men  and  women.” 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  ex-service  men  and  women 
in  America.  Many  of  them  have  in¬ 
quired  what  we  propose  to  do  in  their 
behalf  in  this  bill. 

This  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  proper  administration 
of  this  gift  to  Turkey  and  Greece;  it 
simply  gives  a  priority  or  preference  to 
veterans. 

I  speak  as  one  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
hardships  and  bloodshed  of  war.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  today  and  in  days  gone 
by  from  men  who  have  had  the  courage 
to  sit  across  mahogany  tables  and  plan 
wars.  But  now  is  the  opportunity  for 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  service  men  and  women 
who  have  actually  fought  these  wars. 

I  have  met  a  number  of  nurses  who 
having  served  in  World  War  n  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  further 
their  service,  if  it  is  to  be  on  the  battle- 
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fields  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  met  a 
number  of  Waves  and  Wacs  who  gave 
their  time  and  effort  in  order  that  some 
able-bodied  soldier  might  go  to  the  field 
of  battle.  I  met  and  talked  to  a  number 
of  GI’s  and  ex-servicemen,  both  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel,  who  came  home 
to  find  that  their  job  was  gone,  that  the 
world  has  truly  moved  on  and  now  they 
have  no  employment.  There  are  many 
well  qualified  ex-service  men  and  women 
in  my  congressional  district  who  are  un¬ 
employed.  They  would  like  to  have  an 
'opportunity  to  go  over  and  serve  their 
country  in  this  way.  We  promised  these 
men  and  women  we  would  do  something 
for  them.  Our  Congress  made  that 
promise. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  serious 
opposition  to  an  amendment  of  this  kind. 
I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  they  seem 
to  think  it  is  a  good  proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  go  too  far 
into  this  matter,  may  I  say  that  this  is  a 
sad  hour  indeed.  The  cloak  of  secrecy 
has  been  placed  around  this  whole  thing. 
All  of  the  issues  have  not  been  aired  and 
brought  to  light.  The  internationalists 
have  sold  the  American  people  a  bill  of 
goods. 

Why  do  you  not  tell  the  people  that 
this  is  a  military  bill  and  that  you  are 
proposing  to  plunge  this  country  into 
war?  Why  do  you  not  tell  the  people 
all  of  the  facts?  Personally,  I  do  not 
like  to  vote  for  something  unless  I  know 
what  I  am  voting  for.  Why  have  we  in 
times  gone  by  spent  days  and  days  in 
hearing  testimony,  bringing  in  great  vol¬ 
umes  of  it  and  presenting  it  to  this 
Congress?  Now,  we  are  being  requested 
to  make  the  most  important  decision, 
admittedly  so  by  the  proponents,  that 
this  Congress  has  ever  been  asked  to 
make.  Within  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
committee  hearings  you  bring  it  in  here 
and  ask  us  to  pass  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect  for  the  learning  and  ability  of  all 
these  gentlemen,  but  I  do  say  that  as  the 
days  come  and  go  if  we  vote  for  this  we 
will  see  controls  again,  we  will  see  the 
shackles  of  economic  slavery  placed 
upon  the  people  of  our  country  again, 
we  will  see  the  very  same  thing  happen 
that  we  tried  to  undo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  talk  about  lowering 
the  price  of  commodities  and  we  talk 
about  doing  something  with  reference 
to  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  facts  are, 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will 
tell  you,  this  country  is  not  self-support¬ 
ing  from  an  agricultural  standpoint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
Greek  and  Turkey  gift  because  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  not  in  our  national  in¬ 
terest.  We  are  in  no  position  to  under¬ 
take  to  finance  every  nation  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  China,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
this  policy  will  lead  to.  We  have  been 
importing  agricultural  products  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  own  tables,  and  it  would  occur  to 
me  that  it  is  now  time  to  begin  to  look 
after  our  own  people.  We  cannot  afford 
to  continue  to  ship  large  quantities  of 
food  and  commodities  across  the  seas. 
Such  a  policy  will  make  us  poor  and  at 
the  mercy  of  strong  powers  that  might 
arise.  Mllions  of  people  are  now  feel¬ 
ing  the  direct  affects  of  the  high  cost 


of  living.  We  cannot  have  a  lowering  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  to  export  both  food  and  com¬ 
modities  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  fear  that  our  action  here  today  will 
lead  down  the  road  to  a  third  world  war. 
We  are  projecting  ourselves  into  the  com¬ 
plicated  political  affairs  and  internal  af¬ 
fairs  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  are 
taking  sides  with  a  faction  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  these  respective  nations.  Some 
claim  that  we  are  only  sending  a  military 
mission  of  some  100  or  200  men  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  food  and  supplies  provided 
for  by  this  so-called  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  bill.  Four  hundred  million 
dollars  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  that  amount 
of  money  cannot  stop  communistic  ag¬ 
gression  in  Greece  or  Turkey.  In  order 
to  properly  make  Greece  and  Turkey  our 
first  line  of  defense  it  would  require  prob¬ 
ably  billions  of  dollars  to  build  the  neces¬ 
sary  military  installations,  including  air 
strips,  pill  boxes,  improvement  of  docks, 
exporting  of  the  necessary  mechanized 
equipment,  the  installation  of  communi¬ 
cation  centers,  the  supplying  of  food,  the 
equipping  of  a  number  of  divisions  of 
trained  men  that  would  actually  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  properly  fortify  Greece  and 
Turkey.  I  think  what  we  are  doing  here 
today  is  a  serious  matter,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  we  have  not  taken  a  step  that 
may  well  lead  to  the  repetition  of  past 
experiences.  I  am  afraid  that  another 
world  war  would  destroy  liberty  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  my  humble  judgment, 
the  matter  of  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  should  have  been  handled  by  the 
United  Nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

(Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton], 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  give  the  veterans  a 
preference  of  employment  in  an  isolated 
case  where  we  are  going  to  undertake  a 
particular  project  in  two  countries.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  American  veterans 
of  this  last  war  or  any  other  war  in  which 
this  country  has  engaged  want  any  fur¬ 
ther  privileges  over  the  average  citizen 
in  this  country.  We  veterans  have  been 
well  taken  care  of  by  the  American  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  American  people  and  are 
grateful.  That  is  the  first  point. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr .  SNYDER.  Is  it  not  true  that  un¬ 
der  our  general  law  now  the  veterans  get 
preference  without  this  special  provision 
in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  was  my  second 
point.  Under  the  general  law  already 
existing,  under  civil  service,  the  veterans 
are  adequately  taken  care  of,  and  I  do 


not  believe  that  we  should  start  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  hanging  this  veterans’  preference 
on  every  bill  that  comes  up  here. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  Tennessee.  The 
gentleman  has  suggested  that  the  veter¬ 
ans  were  well  satisfied  and  being  well 
taken  care  of.  If  the  gentleman  will  just 
travel  around  over  the  country — and  I 
assume  the  gentleman  is  a  veteran — and 
look  around  a  little  and  listen  to  the  men 
talk,  he  may  change  that  opinion.  Fur¬ 
ther,  what  is  wrong  with  placing  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  here  that  will  give  the  boys  that 
fought  for  freedom  along  with  you,  and 
fought  for  all  of  us,  and  fought  for  our 
country  this  privilege?  Why  not  give 
them  an  opportunity?  Why  not  nail  it 
down  by  this  amendment  so  that  they 
can  be  taken  care  of?  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  disagree.  I  had 
yielded  at  length  to  the  successor  of  my 
good  friend,  Carroll  Reece,  and  I  feel  I 
cannot  yield  any  longer.  • 

I  might  say  that  the  veterans  who  are 
returning  want  to  be  citizens  first  and 
veterans  second,  and  that  we  do  not  want 
always  to  be  asking  for  special  privileges. 
We  feel  when  we  have  been  given  pro¬ 
tection  under  a  general  act,  and  when  we 
have  been  given  very  generous  tratment 
by  this  Congress,  that  there  can  be  little 
complaint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  LemkeL 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
care  for  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  no  one  else  is 
seeking  'recognition,  the  Chair  will  put 
the  question. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Phillips]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bender: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  “furnish”, 
insert  “nonmilitary.” 

On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  semicolon, 
insert  “and.” 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  all  down  to 
the  end  of  section  1. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in¬ 
tent  of  this  amendment  is  to  eliminate 
from  this  bill  all  of  its  military  provi¬ 
sions.  For  years  in  America  the  Beauti¬ 
ful,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  we  have 
been  singing  in  our  churches,  “In  the 
Cross  of  Christ  I  glory  towering  o’er  the 
wrecks  of  time.”  One  thing  is  sure,  this 
legislation  will  increase  the  wreckage, 
but  if  this  legislation  is  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  then  I  do  not  know  what  the  Chris- 
tion  Church  stands  for  or  represents. 
I  can  imagine  how  our  people  will  feel 
seeing  Uncle  Sam  arm  in  arm  with  Geek 
and  Turkish  monarchists  marching 
down  the  pike  in  singing,  “Onward 
Christian  Soldiers.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  wholesale  hypocrisy 
has  been  practiced  on  the  American 
people  by  the  administration  in  the  pre- 
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senting  of  this  bill  for  an  international 
military  alliance  in  the  name  of  relief. 
Most  of  the  newspapers,  many  of  the 
radio  commentators,  and  all  of  the  State 
Department  bureaucrats  have  used  the 
word  "relief.”  This,  as  I  believe  every 
person  in  the  House  recognizes,  and  as 
the  able  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Cox]  has  stated,  is  a  complete,  deliberate 
act  of  wholesale  misrepresentation.  It  is 
a  scandal  on  the  morality  and  the  polit¬ 
ical  ethics  of  the  Truman  administration 
that  it  should  have  engaged  in  this  mon¬ 
strous  misrepresentation  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  present  bill  before  us.  The 
sham,  the  pretense,  the  tears,  the  public  - 
vulgarity  accompanying  this  monstrosity 
reflects  on  the  intent  of  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  some  Member 
of  the  House  feels  that  these  are  strong 
words.  Some  Members  of  the  House  who 
oppose  this  bill  have  been  accused  of 
demagogy  by  exactly  those  people  who  in 
a  complete  spirit  of  Machiavellan  dema¬ 
gogy  have  attempted  to  sell  this  insane 
military  alliance  to  the  American  people 
under  the  pretext  that  it  was  giving  food 
to  the  hungry  and  clothes  to  the  naked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  former  President  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  in  speaking  to  a  group  of 
Members  of  the  House  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  stated  that  $60,000,000  would  ade¬ 
quately  take  care  of  all  of  the  relief  needs 
of  Greece  in  the  next  year.  Herbert 
Hoover  was  sent  abroad  by  President 
Truman  to  determine  the  relief  needs. 
This  was  his  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  in  the 
House  deeply  appreciate  the  heroic  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  Greek  people  in  the  last  war. 
If  any  people  in  the  world  deserve  gen¬ 
erosity  and  gratitude  from  America,  it  is 
the  Greek  people.  They  need  food,  they 
need  clothes”  they  need  economic  help. 
I,  for  one,  am  more  than  ready  to  extend 
such  help.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  that  the  genuine  desires  of  the 
American  people  to  assist  the  Greek  peo¬ 
ple  shall  not  become  a  pawn  in  the  hands 
of  power-mad  State  Department  bureau¬ 
crats,  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
which,  when  it  strikes  from  this  bill  all 
of  its  military  aspects,  will  make  of  the 
present  bill  a  genuine,  bona  fide,  100- 
percent  relief  bill — pure  and  simple. 

Turkey  needs  no  relief.  It  is  fat,  and 
is  fat  on  the  traitorous  war  profits  which 
it  squeezed  from  us  and  from  its  dealings 
with  Hitler  Germany.  It  needs  no  relief 
and  no  proponent  of  this  measure  has 
ever  dared  to  suggest  that  it  needs  relief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  British  for  2  years 
have  organized,  financed,  and  waged  a 
mereiless’  civil  war  against  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Greek  people.  They  have 
taken  American  money  to  pay  for  their 
civil  war,  and  they  have  used  our  sup¬ 
plies  and  UNRRA  relief  in  the  past  to 
bolster  up  their  criminal  attack  on  the 
democratic  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Greek  patriots  now  fighting  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Greece. 

Pood  for  the  rich  aristocracy  of  Athens 
and  bullets  for  the  machine  guns  with 
which  to  attack  the  democratic  peasantry 
of  Greece  is  not  my  idea  of  a  relief  bill. 
Long  ago,  in  1776,  we  separated  ourselves 
from  the  ruthless  policies  of  British  im¬ 
perialism.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
for  us  to  employ  on  a  world  scale  their 


ruthless  tactics  of  civil  war  against  the 
poor  and  relief  for  the  rich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  should  repudi¬ 
ate  the  monstrous  misrepresentation 
generated  by  our  State  Department.  It 
should  repudiate  the  arrogant  hypocrisy 
under  which  this  proposal  has  been  of¬ 
fered  to  the  American  people.  We  should 
make  this  bill  a  genuine  relief  measure. 
We  should  strike  from  this  bill  every  ele¬ 
ment  regarding  the  military.  I  urge  that 
the  House  in  all  good  conscience  and  good 
faith  adopt  the  amendment  which  I  am 
offering  to  eliminate  all  the  military  fea¬ 
tures  from  this  bill; 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
making  some  progress  now.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  is  early 
in  the  day  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
a  little  more  time  to  speak  on  this  bill. 

I  plead  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  not  to  press  his 
request. 

Mr.  EATON.  The  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Halleck],  suggests  that  I  ask 
that  debate  on  this  amendment  close  in 
20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  asks  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  20  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do 
so  merely  to  ask  the  chairman  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

I  trust  this  is  not  evidence  of  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  cut  off  debate  because  that  is 
the  thing  we  have  been  pleading  for. 
What  if  it  is  going  to  take  another  day? 

Mr.  EATON.  The  gentleman’s  trust  is 
well  placed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  apparently  one  of 
the  insane  Machiavellians  that  my  friend 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]  has  referred  to 
in  smearing  all  those  who  feel  that  this 
bill  should  pass. 

You  remember  Bert  Williams’  song, 
“You  don’t  need  to  know  how  much  you 
know  in  order  to  know  how  little  you 
know.” 

I  have  been  to  (Greece  and  Turkey.  I 
have  recently  talked  to  the  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  23  countries  in  Cairo.  I 
realize  that  I  do  not  know  all  about  this. 
I  have  talkecLoff  the  record  with  our  am¬ 
bassadors  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  our 
military  men  here  and  in  those  countries. 
I  realize  I  do  not  know  all  about  this 
problem.  But  I  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  this  and  the  threat  to  our  own  se¬ 
curity  which  is  involved  than  does  my 
colleague  who  criticizes  with  wild  and 
reckless  generalities  those  who  support 
this  measure. 

The  pending  amendment  would  take 
out  the  military  advice  and  the  military 
equipment  which  is  proposed  in  this  bill 
to  give  these  two  countries  a  chance  to 
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defend  themselves  against  Soviet  attacks. 
This  amendment  would  make  this  a  nice 
economic  bill  so  that  these  countries 
could  build  themselves  into  richer  prizes 
for  Soviet  aggression.  This  amendment 
makes  this  into  a  Henry  Wallace  bill. 
Wallace  is  the  individual  who  is  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  furnish  economic  help  over  there 
but  no  military  help  of  any  kind  so  that 
these  two  countries  may  become  richer 
and  juicier  Soviet  prizes.  I  do  not  think 
the  House  wants  to  adopt  the  Henry 
Wallace  program  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

(Mr.  VORYS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  this  proposal 
for  this  sort  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
was  brought  to  our  attention  by  the 
President,  I  have  been  alarmed  and  wor¬ 
ried  by  its  implications.  I  have  sought 
the  advice  of  th6  people  of  the  district 
I  represent  and  the  generous  response 
has  been  gratifyingly  thorough  and 
thoughtful.  I  have,  of  course,  studied 
the  committee  report  and  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  in  our  consideration  of 
this  bill  reminds  me  of  the  situation 
which  confronted  an  early  settler  in  the 
central  part  of  New  York  State.  He 
was  a  prosperous  settler,  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  in  the  entire  area.  Within  his 
stockade,  which  lay  in  the  center  of  his 
cultivated  fields,  he  maintained  a  fine 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  It  was 
a  limited  supply  because  all  supplies  were 
limited,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  suffi¬ 
ciently  adequate  to  deter  the  savage  Iro¬ 
quois  Indians  from  making  a  direct  at¬ 
tack  upon  his  settlement.  This  did  not 
prevent  the  Iroquois,  however,  from 
commencing  to  threaten  and  harass  the 
friendly  and  less  warlike  Mohicans  who 
lived  in  the  settlement’s  near  vicinity. 
The  settler  knew  that  if  these  friendly 
Indians  were  destroyed,  his  danger  at 
the  hands  of  the  Iroquois  would  be 
greater.  He  did  not  have  enough  guns 
and  ammunition  to  arm  all  the  friendly 
Mohicans  but  he  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  a 
show  of  arming  a  few  of  them  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  Iroquois  that  he  meant 
business.  His  aim  was  to  protect  both 
his  friends  and  himself.  He  also 
reached  the  conclusion  that  if  this  show 
of  force  failed;  he  would  not  leave  him¬ 
self  defenseless  by  making  panic  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  arms  and 
ammunition.  Instead,  if  and  when  an 
all-out  attack  by  the  Iroquois  compelled 
him  to  retire  into  his  stockade,  he  would 
still  be  strong  and  ready  with  food  and 
guns  and  bullets  and  gunpowder. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill  to  aid 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Beyond  that,  how¬ 
ever,  and  for  my  part,  I  will  oppose 
spreading  our  resources  and  our  arms 
and  our  ammunition  with  such  a  free 
hand  and  in  so  many  directions  that  we 
will  be  unable  to  withstand  the  Iroquois 
if  and  when  they  attack. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  which,  if 
adopted,  deprives  the  bill  of  all  military 
significance  and  makes  it  purely  a  relief 
measure. 

This  amendment  lays  bare  the  real  is¬ 
sue  involved  in  this  bill  which  has  been 
largely  evaded  during  the  3-day  debate. 
Why  should  we  camouflage  and  sugar- 
coat  the  decision  which  is  before  us?  Let 
us  face  it  squarely.  This  bill  is  a  measure 
for  military  defense  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  for  which  the  United  States 
stands  in  the  world  today.  That  is  why 
I  am  for  it. 

One  by  one  the  outposts  of  freedom 
have  been  engulfed  by  the  onrushing  tide 
of  a  world  power  which  recoginzes  noth¬ 
ing  but  force  and  which  intends  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  entire  world.  If  Greece  and 
Turkey,  keys  to  the  Near  East,  are  so 
engulfed,  the  loss  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  is  inevitable.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  in  joint  convention, 
has  solemnly  informed  us  that  we,  and 
we  alone,  can  stem  this  tide.  He  has  in¬ 
formed  the  Congress  that  a  crumbling 
and  bankrupt  British  Empire  is  no  longer 
able  to  act,  and  that  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  torn  with  dissension  and 
restricted  in  its  powers  by  its  own  charter, 
cannot  meet  this  situation.  His  state¬ 
ment  in  this  respect  is  corroborated  by 
Warren  Austin,  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  by  Senator  Vandenberg 
who  has  inserted  safeguards  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  now  before  us  to  make  sure  that  we 
shall  not  violate  our  obligation  to  that 
Organization.  The  President  has  for¬ 
mally  declared  our  policy  to  us  and  to  the 
world  and  calls  upon  Congress  to  support 
him.  How  can  we  do  otherwise? 

We  have  the  bit'ter  lessons  of  two  wars 
to  guide  us.  We  failed  to  act  when  Hitler 
invaded  the  Rhineland,  when  the  Nazis 
overpowered  Czechoslovakia,  and  when 
Japan  entered  China.  As  a  result,  we 
expended  thousands  of  lives  and  billions 
of  dollars  to  gain  beachheads  in  north 
Africe,  Normandy,  and  on  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  Shall  we  weakly  surrender 
all  that  we  have  gained  at  such  tremen¬ 
dous  cost? 

The  vote  which  we  cast  today  is  more 
important  than  any  that  will  be  cast  in 
this  or  perhaps  any  other  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
this  Chamber.  The  enemies  of  freedom, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  watching 
us.  To  be  sure,  if  we  embark  upon  the 
course  that  this  bill  provides  we  may  ulti¬ 
mately  face  war,  but  if  we  reject  that, 
course  we  shall  certainly  face  war  or  lose 
our  liberties.  Every  school  child  knows 
the  words  of  the  great  Virginian  who 
made  the  first  speech  in  our  history 
against  appeasement : 

What  is  it  that  the  gentlemen  wish?  *  *  * 
Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!  > 

We,  as  a  nation,  cannot  escape  our 
manifest  destiny  which  is  to  defend  free¬ 
dom  at  home  and  abroad.  A  vote  against 
this  bill  is  a  vote  for  that  policy  of  isola¬ 


tionism  and  appeasement  which  has 
twice  led  us  down  the  road  to  war. 

I  repeat  that  this  bill,  while  it  properly 
carries  relief  to  the  sufferers  of  Greece,  is 
fundamentally  a  measure  for  the  military 
defense  of  this  country.  I  shall  vote  for 
it. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lemke]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
Uncle  Sam  has  gone  delinquent.  He  is 
in  his  second  childhood.  He  has  de¬ 
serted  beautiful  Miss  Columbia  and  her 
140,000,000  sons  and  daughters.  He  has 
become  an  international  philanderer. 
He  is  chasing  red,  pink,  green,  and  off 
colored  skirts  all  over  the  world.  He  is 
squandering  the  wealth  that  Miss  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  her  140,000,000  sons  and 
daughters  have  created. 

The  time  has  come  that  we  appoint  a 
guardian  to  protect  him  from  his  folly, 
and  prevent  him  from  squandering  the 
substance  of  our  Nation — from  giving 
away  to  gold  diggers  that  which  belongs 
to  Miss  Columbia  and  her  sons  and 
daughters — that  which  belongs  to  un¬ 
born  generations. 

I  know  of  no  better  guardian  than  a 
Republican  candidate  for  President  in 
1948,  who  believes  in  America  first,  last 
and  all  the  time,  with  justice  to  all  na¬ 
tions,  whether  they  be  the  so-called  52 
peace  loving  nations — should  be  aggres¬ 
sors — or  our  vanquished  foes.  One  who 
believes  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  rather 
than  in  a  mongrel  flag.  A  candidate  who 
knows  enough  to  know  that  the  One 
Worlders  have  been  deflated.  A  can- 
date  that  has  not,  and  will  not,  hob-nob 
with  thejormer  pal  of  Hitler,  Joe  Stalin. 

I  am  sorry  that  such  a  candidate — 
such  a  guardian — is  not  yet  in  sight.  I 
also  know  that  80  percent  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
our  Uncle’s  behavior,  and  demand  such 
a  candidate.  They  know  that  our  Uncle 
is  the  easy  prey  of  the  global  gold  dig¬ 
gers — that  he  is  denuding  our  Nation. 
They  know  that  he  is  leading  us  into  an¬ 
other  undeclared  war. 

I  too  realize  that  this  is  a  momentous 
decision.  But  it  need  not  be,  if  we 
remember  that  our  first  duty  is  to  our 
own  Nation.  It  is  an  easy  decision, 
unless  we  knock-kneed  follow  a  few  mis¬ 
guided,  silver-topped  octogenarians  in 
both  chambers  of  this  Capitol. 

The  Republican  Party  was  kept  out  of 
the  White  House  for  16  years  because  it 
had  no  positive  program — because  its 
candidates  were  me-too  followers  of  the 
One  Worlders— globetrotters.  The  Dem¬ 
ocrats  met  a  disastrous  rebuke  last  No¬ 
vember  5  because  they  too  blindly  fol¬ 
lowed  blind  leaders. 

The  time  has  come  for  both  parties 
to  again  adopt  the  policy  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  *  and  avoid  globetrotting  and 
foreign  entanglements.  The  time  has 
come  for  my  Democratic  friends  to  adopt 
the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
time  has  come  for  my  Republican  friends 
to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 


coln.  When  that  day  comes,  it  will  be  a 
glorious  day  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

As  I  listened,  the  other  day,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cox],  I 
was  impressed  with  his  dreadful  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  astonished  at  his  fajlacious 
argument.  It  was  the  same  old'story — 
arm  other  nations,  and  they  will  protect? 
us — will  save  us  from  war.  How  does 
the  gentleman  know  on  which  side  the 
Greeks  or  Turks  will  be  in  the  next  con¬ 
flict?  Does  he  not  know  that  an  arma¬ 
ment  race  always  has,  and  always  will 
end  in  war? 

Since  when  have  we  become  so 
cowardly  that  we  have  to  arm  other 
nations  to  do  our  fighting — Hessians. 
I  deny  that  that  is  essential,  or  for  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation  or  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  means  war. 

Whenever  the  day  comes  that  love  for 
our  country  and  patriotism  falls  so  low, 
that  this  kind  of  chicanery  is  necessary, 
then  the  Republic  that  you  and  I  have 
cherished  and  loved — the  Republic  that 
the  world  has  looked  to  as  a  model  of 
justice  and  decency  to  all  nations — will 
be  dead.  Then,  we  will  have  surrendered 
all  that  is  sacred  and  good  to  the  human 
race. 

Let  us  no  longer  be  blind  followers  of 
deceptive  slogans.  We  were  deceived  and 
led  into  World  War  I  by  false  slogans. 
Then  it  was,  “He  kept  us  out  of  war,” 
“Too  proud  to  fight,”  “America  first,” 
and  then  “Benevolent  belligerency,”  “A 
little  group  of  willful  men,”  “War  to  end 
all  wars,”  and,  “Make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.”  Time  has  proven  the  dis¬ 
honesty  of  all  those  slogans. 

Tn  World  War  II  it  was  “Raise  the  arms 
embargo  and  save  our  boys,”  “Give  us 
the  tools  and  we  will  do  the  fighting — 
lend-lease,”  “The  four  .freedoms,”  and 
then  “I  say  again  and  again  and  again 
your  sons  will  not  be  sent  to  foreign  bat¬ 
tlefields.”  Time  has  proven  these  slogans 
false.  There  are  no  four  freedoms  and 
our  boys  did  the  fighting. 

Whatever  difficulties  we  face  today  are 
of  our  own  making.  We  went  to  bed  with 
the  former  pal  of  Hitler  and  we  are  reap¬ 
ing  the  reward.  Our  Presidents  and 
leaders  were  outgeneraled  at  Teheran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  In  place  of  looking 
for  more  entanglements  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  repudiate  Yalta, 
Teheran,  Potsdam,  and  all  the  other 
commitments  that  are  not  in  keeping 
with  decency  and  honesty  among  the 
nations. 

History  repeats  itself.  So  does  war. 
So  do  slogans.  We  are  now  being  de¬ 
ceived  into  World  War  HI.  Now  we  are 
told  that  we — less'than  7  percent  of  the 
world’s  population  and  owing  twice  as 
much  as  the  rest  of  the  world  together — 
must  become  a  permanent,  international 
Santa  Claus.  We  are  told  that  we  must 
not  only  feed  the  world  but  that  we  must 
arm  and  set  nation  against  nation.  That 
we  must  arm  Greece  and  Turkey  and  set 
them  against  Hitler’s  former  pal,  more 
recently  our  pal. 

In  his  special  message  to  Congress  the 
President  short-circuited  the  UNO — the 
angel  of  peace  that  concealed  the  truth 
and  sanctioned  the  liquidation  of  Lith¬ 
uania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  part  of  Poland, 
and  part  of  Finland  by  the  former  pal  of 
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Hitler.  The  President  insists  that  we  ac¬ 
cept  reneging  British  commitments  and 
assume  guardianship  of  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  other  nations.  He  says  we  must  do 
this  in  order  to  head  off  communism — to 
save  Britain  from  Russia. 

In  his  armament  race,  in  his  power 
politics,  the  President  is  following  the 
unfortunate  footsteps  of  the  former  Pres¬ 
ident.  He  is  entering  an  undeclared  war. 
All  this  could  have  been  avoided  if  at 
Potsdam  he  had  repudiated  Yalta  and 
taken  a  firm  stand  by  telling  Stalin  to  get 
back  into  his  own  country  where  he  be¬ 
longs  and  stay  thel-e. 

Again,  at  about  the  time  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  asked  for  the  $400,000,000  to  arm 
Greece  and  Turkey  against  communism, 
our  Government  was  turning  over  650 
artillery  shell  pressers  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  to  Russia  as  reparations. 
These  were  from  the  part  of  Germany 
that  we  occupy.  The  German  war  plants 
were  dismantled  and  shipped  to  Russia. 
With  one  hand  we  arm  Russia  and  with 
the  other  we  are  asked  to  equip  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  to  combat  her.  The 
time  has  come  to  wake  up.  There  is  dan¬ 
ger  ahead. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  Members  are  present, 
a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]. 

(Mr.  GARY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  news¬ 
papers  during  the  last  few  days  have 
told  us  of  the  celebration  throughout 
Soviet  Russia  of  “Soviet  Radio  Day.” 
The  Soviet  radio  throughout  Russia  and 
in  broadcasts  to  other  countries  has  been 
telling  the  world  that  the  Soviet  radio  is 
“objective  because  it  has  nothing  to  hide” 
and  has  been  assailing  the  American 
radio  as  a  part  of  the  “reactionary  press.” 
The  Soviet  radio  has  even  attacked  the 
Voice  of  America  and  I  would  like  to  read 
a  part  of  a  broadcast  which  the  Russians 
sent  over  the  air  in  four  languages  in 
Europe. 

This  broadcast  is  the  second  recogni¬ 
tion  the  Russians  have  officially  given 
to  the  Voice  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  has  been  broadcasting 
the  news  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Ilya  Ehrenberg,  the  noted 
Soviet  propagandist,  previously  has  told 
us  that  the  Voice  of  America  is  being 
heard  in  Soviet  Russia.  This  new  broad¬ 
cast  confirms  the  fact  that  many  Rus¬ 
sians  are  hearing  the  Voice  of  America 
and  that  apparently  Russia  is  worried 
that  they  will  hear  more  truth  than 
they  hear  in  Soviet  newspapers  and  over 
the  Soviet  radio. 

Here  is  what  this  Russian  radio  bi'oad- 
cast  said: 

When  the  famous  Russian  savant  Alex¬ 
ander  Popov  discovered  the  method  to 


transmit  sound  over  a  distance,  he  had 
visions  of  enriching  humanity  by  the  most 
perfect  means  of  communication,  expanding 
the  viewpoints  of  the  people  who  were  af¬ 
forded  the  possibility  to  transmit  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  the  other  with  the  speed  of  light. 
However,  every  one  of  humanity’s  great  ac¬ 
complishments  can  be  twisted,  and  the  world 
mass  now  repeatedly  witnessed  this.  The 
German  radio  was  in  .the  hands  of  Goebbels 
for  a  few  years,  and  there  began  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  the  German  people,  a  source 
of  misinformation,  a  propagandist  for  war, 
murder,  and  robbery,  and  of  race  theories 
hostile  to  humanity. 

To  hear  the  same  motives  in  a  more  demo¬ 
cratized  version,  one  has  but  to  tune  in  on 
the  New  York  wave  lengths.  There  we  hear 
propaganda  for  the  need  to  create  Ameri¬ 
can  *  *  *.  Throughout  the  world  we 

hear  imperialistic  plans  for  the  conquest  of 
strategic  positions  in  the  Near  East  and  the 
Levant;  hysterical  appeals  for  a  crusade 
against  communism,  against  socialism,  and 
labor  unions;  in  general,  against  any  pro¬ 
gressive  democratic  movement,  slanderous 
fabrications  about  countries  of  the  new 
democracy,  etc.,  etc. 

Some  people  accuse  the  Soviet  people  that 
they  are  too  sensitive  about  such  reports. 
But  the  fact  is  that  in  *  *  *  our  So¬ 

cialist  country  there  is  no  room  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  slander  and  falsification.  This 
arouses  aversion  on  our  part  simply  because 
we  are  decent.  The  Soviet  information  is 
objective  because  it  has  nothing  to  hide. 
With  us  there  are  no  monopolist  groups 
which  pay  good  salaries  for  falsifications. 

Facts  in  themselves  are  objective,  but  there 
is  not  one  radio  station  nor  newspaper  in 
the  world  which  in  reporting  these  facts 
does  not  express  a  certain  standpoint.  The 
point  is,  Whose  standpoint?  Soviet  radios 
throughout  the  world  express  the  true  and 
sincere  opinion  of  the  entire  Soviet  *  *  * 

of  the  powerful  and  peace-loving  people  that 
is  prepared  to  collaborate  with  all  to  create 
a  democratic  peace.  But  in  countries  where 
everything  is  figured,  in  dollars,  where  the 
radio  is  a  source  of  income  to  the  instigators 
of  a  new  *  *  *  there  the  radio  is  not 

the  expression  of  the  people,  but  that  of 
those  60  or  100  or  200  families  who  control 
the  radio  stations. 

This  broadcast  is  only  one  of  many 
recent  Soviet  broadcasts  in  a  campaign 
of  false  and  malicious  information  about 
the  United  States  over  the  air  waves  of 
the  world. 

Since  March  12,  when  President  Tru¬ 
man  proposed  the  $400,000,000  loan  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Soviet  radio  has 
been  systematically  attacking  what  they 
call  the  “atom”  and  “dollar”  diplomacy  of 
“imperialist  capitalists”  to  take  over 
Turkey  and  Greece. 

This  campaign  reached  its  climax  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  when  the  Soviet  radio 
began  broadcasting  the  attack  of  their 
newspaper  Izvestia  on  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall’s  speech  on  the ,  Moscow  Confer¬ 
ence.  On  Soviet  Radio  Day  this  attack 
was  broadcast  in  19  transmissions  in  12 
languages  throughout  Europe  and  the 
Near  East — the  greatest  concentrated  at¬ 
tack  the  Soviet  radio  has  ever  made  on 
a  statement  of  the  President  or  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  broadcasts  went  to  Greece,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  the  Arabic  countries  which  the 
Voice  of  America  does  not  now  reach. 
It  is  highly  important  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  tell  the  American  story 
in  this  highly  important  region. 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr..  Chair¬ 
man,  the  debate  on  this  bill,  commonly 
known  as  the  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
has  been  in  the  most  part  earnest  and 
sincere  and  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
debate  has  reflected  the  fact  that  the 
membership  is  much  concerned  about 
what  is  the  proper  course  to  take.  This 
is  in  all  sincerity  a  very  important  bill 
because  it  calls  for  a  complete  departure 
in  governmental  policy.  I  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  this  statement  that  this  is  a  com¬ 
plete  departure  in  governmental  policy 
and  further  that  it  is  tremendously  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  appallingly  important.  I 
hope  that  whatever  action  the  House 
takes  on  this  proposed  legislation  will 
ultimately  prove  to  be  for  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  our  country  and  future  genera¬ 
tions. 

Much  has  been,  said  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  through  the  press  sug¬ 
gesting  that  this  question  is  much  the 
same  as  the  question  which  confronted 
our  country  when  we  enunciated  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  I  fail  to  see  any  simi¬ 
larity  between  this  problem  and  the 
problems  which  confronted  us  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Monroe’s  time.  In  fact  the  situa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  diametrically  different. 
At  that  time  we  were  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  America.  We  said  then,  in  effect, 
that  any  attempt  by  an  European  nation 
to  gain  dominion  in  America  would  be 
considered  by  us  as  an  unfriendly  act 
and  would  be  opposed  to  the  limit  of  our 
resources.  In  other  words,  we  were  then 
protecting  ourselves.  We  were,  in  effect, 
removing  ourselves  away  from  all  Euro¬ 
pean  aggression.  We  purposely  assumed 
a  defensive  attitude.  I  think  that  any 
attempt  at  this  time  to  establish  a  so- 
called  Truman  doctrine  and  claim  for  it 
the  merits  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
simply  an  effort  to  enhance  the  political 
stature  of  Mr.  Truman.  The  course 
sought  to  be  established  by  this  bill  is  in 
every  respect  a  course  toward  imperial¬ 
ism.  It  is  a  course  that  promises  to  lead 
us  into  foreign  entanglements  and  not 
away  from  them. 

Many  of  the  Members  who  have  spoken 
on  this  floor  in  advocacy  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  have  frankly  admitted  that  we  are 
starting  on  a  new  course.  We  are  not 
following  a  course  of  defending  America 
for  the  protection  of  Americans  but  we 
are  following  a  course  which  its  advo¬ 
cates  say  is  one  that  takes  liberty  to  the 
peoples  of  other  countries  and  other  con¬ 
tinents.  This  may  be  true  but  as  yet  I 
am  not  convinced  that  it  is  the  right 
course.  Personally,  I  think  that  this 
proposed  course  is  of  such  tremendous 
importance  that  we  should  give  it  more 
consideration  than  has  been  given  to  it. 
When  we  enter  upon  this  course  we  will 
find  ourselves  moving  inevitably  toward 
a  one  world.  I  think  that  the  leaders 
of  our  country  are  not  justified  in  mov¬ 
ing  so  aggressively  on  this  course.  The 
people  of  the  country  have  not  been 
thoroughly  advised  with  reference  to  the 
tremendous  changes  which  this  course  is 
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bound  to  bring  us  from  a  national  and  an 
international  standpoint. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  the  time 
has  come  when  this  great  country  of  ours 
should  throw  itself  into  any  movement 
that  has  for  its  ultimate  purpose  a  one 
world  government.  The  fact  that  there 
is  so  much  honest  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  Members  of  Congress' 
is  proof  to  me  that  we  are  today  embark¬ 
ing  upon  a  course,  the  end  of  which  we 
cannot  safely  foresee.  The  situation  to 
my  mind  is  not  so  imminent  as  to  demand 
this  action  at  thisT  time. 

The  President  in  the  speech  he  made  at 
Waco,  Tex.,  on  March  6,  took  unto  him¬ 
self  much  more  authority  and  power 
than  rightfully  belong  to  the  Presidency. 
The  President  has  no  right  to  commit  our 
people  to  a  course  which  carries  with  it 
such  momentous  consequences.  I  should 
like  to  ask  where  under  our  theory  of 
government  does  the  President  have  a 
right  to  commit  the  American  people  to 
this  course  of  action.  In  his  speech  at 
Waco,  he  said: 

At  this  particular  time,  the  whole  world 
Is  concentrating  much  of  its  thought  and 
energy  on  attaining  the  objectives  of  peace 
and  freedom.  These  objectives  are  bound  up 
completely  with  a  third  objective — reestab¬ 
lishment  of  world  trade.  In  fact  the  three — 
peace,  freedom,  and  world  trade — are  in¬ 
separable. 

I  agree  with  the  President  when  he  says 
that  the  whole  world  is  anxious  for  peace* 
and  freedom.  But  I  do  not  agree  that 
peace  and  freedom  and  would  trade  are 
inseparable.  In  fact  I  claim  that  in  all 
the  history  of  our  country  freedom  has 
been  the  cardinal  purpose  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  that  we  cherished  this  purpose 
as  frevently  and  even  more  fervently  in 
war  than  in  peace.  Freedom  is  one  thing 
and  peace  is  another  and  world  trade  is 
quite  another.  They  are  all  desirable 
but  not  inseparable.  We  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  to  go  to  war  for  freedom’s  sake  but 
not  for  the  sake  of  world  trade. 

When  the  President  says,  “Our  foreign 
relations,  political  and  economic,  are  in¬ 
divisible,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  in  the  one  field  and  are 
unwilling  to  cooperate  in  the  other,”  he 
takes  unto  himself  more  authority  than 
belongs  to  the  office  of  the  Presidency. 
In  fact  he  attempts  to  commit  our  great 
Nation  to  a  policy  upon  which  our  people 
have  never  publicly  spoken.  We  have 
fought  wars  in  defense  of  our  political 
relationships  but  not  in  defense  of  our 
trade  relationships.  Furthermore,  if 
our  people  have  ever  spoken  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  their  voice  has  been  recorded  exact¬ 
ly  opposite  to  the  position  which  the 
President  takes.  We  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  as  far  as  our  relationships 
with  foreign  countries  are  concerned, 
our  political  relationship  is  one  thing  and 
our  economic  relationship  is  something 
else.  He  attempts  to  sound  forth  a  new 
policy  which  is  not  a  recognized  Ameri¬ 
can  policy. 

The  American  emissaries  at  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Conference  in  Geneva  which  is 
now  in  session  are  encountering  stub¬ 
born  obstacles  in  their  efforts  to  foist  this 
program  upon  the  .world.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  which  they  are  encountering  is  a 
natural  opposition.  They  are  in  Geneva 
representing  a  Nation  in  which  a  free 


economy  has  always  been  maintained 
and  in  which  private  industry  and  free¬ 
dom  of  action  have  been  the  dominat¬ 
ing  and  controlling  forces.  They  are 
now  attempting  to  deal  and  bargain  with 
representatives  of  some  nations  whose 
economy  is  now  largely  state-controlled 
and  with  some  nations  that  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  communistic  dictatorships.  In 
other  words,  the  representatives  of  the 
countries  with  whom  we  are  dealing  can 
speak  with  the  authority  of  a  dictator 
and  can  make  trades  without  regard  to 
the  people  of  their  respective  countries 
while  our  representatives  must  consult 
with  the  people  whom  they  represent. 
Our  representatives  represent  a  free  peo¬ 
ple  while  the  many  of  the  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  speak  for  the  state  or  the  dic¬ 
tator  who  is  above  the  people. 

The  attempt  of  the  President  to  speak 
for  America  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  New  Deal 
leadership  to  continue  the  practices  of 
President  Roosevelt  as  he  went  about  the 
world  committing  our  country  to  courses 
of  action  without  having  consulted  the 
people  or  their  elected  representatives. 
When  it  was  so  plain  that  the  most  un¬ 
sophisticated  of  our  people  knew  that 
we  would  have  trouble  with  Russia  after 
the  war  why  did  not  President  Roosevelt 
in  some  of  his  many  secret  conferences 
anticipate  what  is  happening  today  and 
guard  against  it?  I  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  the  countries  whose  peoples 
were  of  the  same  racial  extractions  and 
of  the  same  religious  philosophies  and 
the  same  political  philosophies  as  ours 
should  have  joined  together  in  the 
fluxing  processes  of  the  last  war.  They 
should  have  been  encouraged  to  stand 
together  against  the  communistic  and 
pagan  and  anti-Christian  and  anti¬ 
human  freedom  countries  of  eastern 
Europe. 

Likewise,  the  President  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  March  12  assumed  to 
commit  our  country  to  courses  of  action 
which  the  American  people  have  not 
approved.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the 
President  has  no  inherent  right  to  com¬ 
mit  our  country  to  courses  of  action 
unless  the  same  have  been  well  recog¬ 
nized  courses  and  unless  the  people  have 
accepted  them  or  unless  the  country  is 
in  imminent  danger. 

I  quote  from  the  President’s  message: 

I  therefore  ask  the  Congress  to  provide 
authority  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
in  the  amount  of  $400,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1948.  In  requesting  these 
funds,  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
maximum  amount  of  relief  assistance  which 
would  be  furnished  to  Greece  out  of  the 
$350,000,000  which  I  recently  requested  that 
the  Congress  authorize  for  the  prevention 
of  starvation  and  suffering  in  countries 
devastated  by  the  war. 

In  addition  to  funds,  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  detail  of  American  civilian  and 
military  personnel  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  at 
the  request  of  those  countries,  to  assist  in 
the  tasks  of  reconstruction,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supervising  the  use  of  such  financial 
and  material  assistance  as  may  be  furnished. 
I  recommend  that  authority  also  be  provided 
for  the  instruction  and  training  of  selected 
Greek  and  Turkish  personnel. 

Finally,  I  ask  that  the  Congress  provide 
authority  which  will  permit  the  speediest  and 
most  effective  use,  in  terms  of  needed  com¬ 
modities,  supplies,  and  equipment,  of  such 
funds  as  may  be  authorized. 


If  further  funds,  or  further  authority, 
should  be  needed  for  purposes  indicated  in 
this  'message,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring 
the  situation  before  the  Congress.  On  this 
subject  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  must  work  together. 

In  this  message  the  President  says : 

In  addition  to  funds,  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  detail  of  American  civilians  and 
military  personnel  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  maintain  that  the  President  went  en¬ 
tirely  too  for  in  attempting  to  commit  our 
country  to  a  new  course  which  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  foreign  philosophy  that 
we  have  heretofore  followed.^  Never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  a 
President  attempted  to  embark  our  coun¬ 
try  on  a  course  of  military  aggrandize¬ 
ment  or  military  imperialism.  When  we 
pass  this  legislation,  we  are  doing  it  at 
the  behest  of  the  President  and  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow  the  course  which  I  main¬ 
tain  that  he  has  improperly  charted  for 
us.  If  this  bill  is  passed  as  it  is, '  as 
many  Members  who  have  already  spoken 
on  this  matter  have  said,  it  is  just  the 
beginning.  The  President  in  the  re¬ 
marks  that  I  have  already  quoted  makes 
the  solemn  announcement  as  follows: 

If  further  funds  or  further  authority 
should  be  needed  for  purposes  indicated  in 
this  message,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring 
the  situation  before  the  Congress. 

My  colleagues,  this  action  that  we  are 
about  to  take  is  the  first  step  in  World 
War  III.  The  President’s  language  can 
mean  nothing  else.  This  appropriation 
of  $400,000,000  is  a  military  appropria¬ 
tion,  and  nothing  else. 

I  maintain  that  the  country  is  not 
ready  for  a  declaration  of  war,  and  I 
shall  not  vote  for  a  measure  which  is 
virtually  a  declaration  of  war.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  the  situation  is  not  so  immi¬ 
nent  as  to  require  this  action. 

I  am  sorry  that  our  State  Department 
does  not  have  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  I  only  wish  it  did 
have.  That  it  does  not  have  is  due  to 
its  failure  to  be  forthright  in  its  dealing 
with  the  people.  If  we  had  a  strong 
Department  of  State  in  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  had  confidence  and  if  we 
had  an  Executive  who  was  recognized 
as  a  leader  of  thought  in  his  own  right, 
and  if  these  two  great  departments  of  the 
Government,  after  the  approval  of  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  of  the 
Government,  would  bring  us  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  any  foreign  country  was 
surely  and  certainly  planning  military 
opposition  that  would  threaten  the  rights 
and  safety  of  our  great  country,  I  would 
then,  as  I  have  done  in  the  last  several 
years,  vote  to  support  them  in  such  a 
program.  But  since  the  situation  is  en¬ 
tirely  different,  I  feel  it  my  duty  not  to 
cast  a  vote  that  from  all  indications  will 
lead  us  into  war. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  all  serious¬ 
ness,  let  me  ask,  Why  is  it  that  the  United 
Nations  Organization  has  not  been  called 
upon  to  lend  its  good  offices  in  an  effort 
to  compose  and  resolve  these  differences? 
Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  that 
should  recognize  the  United  Nations,  it 
is  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
were  more  responsible  for  its  establish¬ 
ment  than  any  other  country  and  we 
pay  more  for  its  maintenance  than  any 
other  country.  No  one  of  those  who 
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have  spoken  that  I  have  heard  has 
claimed  that  the  United  Nations  could 
not  have  jurisdiction  in  this  case.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  not  a  case  to  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  surely  when  the  United 
Nations  was  set  up  it  was  contemplated 
that  that  Organization  would  have  such 
jurisdiction  as  would  permit  it  to  con¬ 
sider  whatever  issues  this  problem  raises. 
But  so  long  as  there  are  Communists 
holding  high  places  in  our  Government, 
and /so  long  as  persons  in  high  places 
in  the  Government  such  as  was  the  case 
in  the  Roosevelt  administration,  who 
knowingly  associate  and  collaborate  with 
well-known  communistic  persons  and 
groups,  I  do  not  feel  like  taking  steps 
that  win  surely  involve  us  in  war.  Let 
us  put  our  house  in  order  first.  Then 
let  us  encourage  those  peoples  who  sub¬ 
scribe  to  our  political  and  social  philoso¬ 
phies  and  then  let  us  make  ourselves 
strong  in  a  military  and  naval  way  and 
while  we  are  doing  this  let  us  call  upon 
the  United  Nations  Organization  to  pro¬ 
tect  Greece  and  Turkey  from  the  insidi¬ 
ous  encroachments  of  Soviet  Russia 
through  her  infiltrations  of  communism 
and  other  sinister  philosophies  and  prac¬ 
tices  which  upset  the  internal  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  When 
and  if  all  these  efforts  fail  we  can  then 
appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

(Mr.  RIEHLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Cl  airman,  in 
listening  to  the  remarks  concerning  the 
Greek-Turkey  loan,  as  recommended  to 
Congress  by  the  President,  it  seems  to  me 
there  can  be  only  one  open  door  to  the 
course  of  action  to  be  taken.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  discussed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  and  in 
foreign  countries  as  well.  It  becomes 
now  the  immediate  problem  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  after  thorough  investi¬ 
gation,  discussiorf,  and  debate,  to  decide 
which  policy  this  country  will  follow.  No 
Member  or  group  cf  men  can  foresee  the 
far-reaching  effects  and  ultimate  out¬ 
come  the  action  will  have. 

There  are  in  this  country  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  intelligent  Americans  representing 
every  walk  of  economic  and  political  life, 
who  have  a  firm  belief  in  democracy  and 
in  its  survival.  We,  in  „he  United  States, 
live  under  the  oldest  written  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  We  have  a  tradition 
of  freedom.  Despite  occasional  irration¬ 
alities,  the  dislike  of  servility,  and  regi¬ 
mentation  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
American  character.  To  exercise  free 
speech,  free  choice,  free  government,  is 
one  of  America’s  chief  contributions  to 
the  world.  This*  tradition  of  freedom 
constitutes  a  backbone  that  refuses  to 
crumble  before  authority.  The  strength 
of  this  democracy  of  freedom  is  that  the 
United  States  must  _ema.n  firm  and  true 
to  its  purpose.  The  true  American  feels 
that  what  is  best  in  his  own  democracy 
will  be  best  for  men  in  all  other  countries 
seeking  like  ideals  There  is  nothing  we 
want  for  ourselves  that  we  do  not  want, 
ultimately,  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  know  the  philosophy  of  Russia  and 
the  policy  that  follows  the  infiltration 


of  ideologies  into  smaller  countries,  with 
the  ultimate  objective  to  incorporate 
through  revolt  and  revolution  or  by  con¬ 
quest.  This  policy  was  followed  by  Hitler 
during  his  leadership  in  Germany. 

Now,  as  we  are  faced  with  these  nations 
which  have  suffered  the  ravages  of  war 
and  are  now  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  fear 
of  being  pressed  into  submission  by  an 
aggressor  nation,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
America  must  take  a  firm  stand  in  its 
foreign  policy  and  discontinue  the  policy 
of  appeasement.  Appeasement  leads 
only  to  more  appeasemeht  until  we  should 
soon  find  our  backs  to  the  wall  and  our 
leadership  as  a  Nation  completely  wrest¬ 
ed  from  us.  The  consequences  are  not 
hard  to  imagine. 

To  accept  a  do-nothing  policy  puts 
democracy  under  a  handicap.  We  can¬ 
not  continue  a  great  democracy  by  giving 
ourselves  up  as  individuals  to  selfishness 
and  physical  comfort  and  be  blind  to  the 
desperate  need  of  others.  The  very 
foundation  of  the  American  ideal  of  a 
better  and  richer  life  for  all  is  that  oth¬ 
ers,  in  varying  degrees,  may  share  it. 

There  are  two  alternatives  for  our  ac¬ 
tion  toward  Greece  and  Turkey.  One  is 
lending  aid,  thereby  furnishing  the  help 
needed  to  retain  their  freedom.  The 
other,  to  serve  notice  to  them  that  we  are 
not  concerned  with  their  problem,  thus 
leaving  them  in  their  vain  struggle 
against  aggression. 

Let  us  stop  and  ask  ourselves  this  ques¬ 
tion:  “Is  peace  the  supreme  end  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  or  is  the  survival  of  nations 
in  independence  and  security  a  greater 
end  than  peace?”  Through  the  creation 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization  we 
have  hope  that  these  problems  will  even¬ 
tually  be  settled,  but  we  are  all  aware 
that  at  this  period  in  its  development  and 
progress,  it  is  still  unable  to  cope  with 
this  responsibility.  ^Therefore,  I  do  not 
concede  that  we  are  bypassing  the 
United  Nations.  The  Greek-Turkish  loan 
is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  United  States. 

Although  included  in  this  are  funds 
for  military  aid,  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
action  will  lead  to  war,  but  will  lend 
more  to  bringing  about  a  lasting  peace, 
in  that  these  smaller  nations  will  be  put 
in  a  better  position  financially  and  mor¬ 
ally  to  oppose  the  pressure  being  brought 
upon  them. 

No  great  power  can  be  indifferent  to 
any  of  the  other  great  powers.  It  must 
take  a  position  in  regard  to  all  of  them. 
There  are  two  great  powers  left  in  the 
world.  .  America  is  at  the  crossroads  as 
to  whether  we  accept  or  reject  the  world 
leadership  in  the  ideals  of  our  democracy 
of  freedom.  If  we  accept  it,  we  must 
take  a  firm  and  positive  stand  on  foreign 
policy.  The  object  being  not  only  to 
provide  security  against  war  but  also 
to  organize  a  peace  which  will  prevent 
war.  We  want  a  foreign  policy  so  strong 
and  so  dependable  that  there  is  no  way 
of  challenging  it. 

To  preserve  civilization,  we  must  be 
ready  to  give  the  world  more  than  we 
get.  The  nation  or  the  individual  who 
looks  for  the  tangible  returns  and  quick 
profits  will  be  the  very  one  who  Will 
come  back  empty  handed.  We  must 
have  faith  in  God  and  confidence  in 
those  nations  who  accept  our  aid,  that 


freedom,  security,  and  peace  may  be 
achieved. 

Consequently,  it  is  my  personal  con¬ 
viction  that  I  must  support  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  three  words. 

On  the  issue  before  us,  I  take  my  po¬ 
sition  beside  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  the 
outstanding  patriot  from  Virginia.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  forces  back  of  the  pending  bill 
know  that  it  would  take  us  into  war,  and 
intend  that  it  should.  In  that  case,  we 
may  be  sure  the  necessary  incident  to 
start  the  conflagration  will  appear  in  due 
time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  those 
responsible  for  bringing  this  measure  be¬ 
fore  Congress  are  not  deliberately  ma¬ 
neuvering  the  United  States  into  war  but 
believe  the  action  they  are  asking  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  will  somehow  spare  the 
United  States  from  another  holocaust. 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  United  States 
would  be  placing  itself  in  the  precarious 
position  of  possibly  losing  what  power  it 
possesses  to  prevent  war.  The  Greeks 
and  Turks  might  provide  incidents  of 
their  own,  in  which  event  they — not  we — 
would  make  the  great  decision.  Is  the 
United  States  placing  its  destiny  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks? 

What  will  the  Turks  get  out  of  the 
war,  if  this  eventuates,  and  what  will  be 
the  spoils  of  Greece?  Is  anyone  so  naive 
as  to  believe  they  would  deign  to  farm 
out  their  homelands  to  be  used  as  a  war 
base  without  some  promise  of  territorial 
expansion?  Was  there  not  once  a  far- 
flung  and  powerful  Ottoman  Empire? 
Are  we  to  presume  that  this  fact  does  not 
still  linger  in  the  minds  of  the  Turks? 

First  the  United  States  used  of  its  re¬ 
sources  to  enthrone  Hitler  in  power. 
Then  at  a  fearful  financial,  material,  and 
moral  cost  we  knocked  him  off  his  high 
pedestal,  but  put  something  just  as  bad 
and  possibly  worse  in  his  place.  Now  the 
Congress  is  -being  importuned  and  in¬ 
veigled  to  inaugurate  a  scheme  to  shear 
HJtler’s  successor  of  his  power. 

Having  accomplished  that — more  like¬ 
ly  than  not  at  an  additional  terrific  cost 
of  blood  and  physical  and  moral  re¬ 
sources — and  possibly  the  enthronement 
of  the  Turk  in  power,  will  the  United 
States  then  be  obliged  to  continue  the 
cycle  of  destroying  and  reestablishing 
empires  by  abolishing  our  latest  crea¬ 
tion?  Where  will  it  all  end?  God  alone 
knows. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  thirty-five  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
KerstenL 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to 
me  I  should  like  to  say  something  about 
an  incident  that  very  much  affected  me 
this  morning.  Over  in  my  office  about 
an  hour  ago  a  group  of  Communists 
called  upon  me,  and  I  imagine  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  had  the  same  experience  in 
the  last  day  or  so.  They  wanted  very 
much  to  know  how  I  was  going  to  vote 
on  this  Greece-Turkey  bill.  They  were 
very  much  against  it,  of  course.  I  told 
them  to  their  teeth  that  I  was  going  to 
vote  for  it.  I  further  asked  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  I  had  to  put  the  question 
six  or  seven  times  before  I  got  a  straight 
answer,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  of  in¬ 
terests  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Russia,  which  Government  would  they 
as  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  support.  Their  final  answer  was 
that  they  would  support  the  Government 
of  Russia  against  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  American  Communist  Party 
for  you.  Mr.  Lenin,  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions,  and  Mr.  Stalin,  following  him,  fre¬ 
quently  have  stated  the  world  wide  ambi¬ 
tions  of  communism.  Let 'us  make  no 
mistake  about  their  purposes.  They 
have  exemplified  those  purposes  by  the 
countries  surrounding  Russia  today. 

Gentlemen  who  oppose  this  measure 
state  that  they  do  so  because  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  America  and  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  deplete  the  resources  of  the 
United  States.  Let  me  ask  those  gentle¬ 
men:  Are  they  willing  to  let  Russia  ex¬ 
pand  over  the  rest  of  the  world?  Are 
they  willing  to  adopt  a  head-in-the-sand 
policy  and  permit  Russia  to  take  over 
the  trade  routes  of  the  world?  If  Rus¬ 
sia  does  that,  what  will  be  the  result? 
There  will  result  a  competition  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Russian- 
dominated  world  wherein  Russia,  having 
a  slave  economy  with  ten  to  fifteen  or 
perhaps  more  million  people  in  slave 
camps  working  for  the  Russian  economy, 
will  compete  with  the  United  States. 
Where,  then,  will  our  economy*  end  up? 
It  will  end  up  competing  with  the  totali¬ 
tarian  world.  Those  gentlemen  who  talk 
of  economy  and  protecting  the  economy 
of  the  United  States — are  they  willing  to 
let  Russia  take  over  the  economy  of  the 
world?  If  that  is  the  situation,  then  we 
will  have  to  become  somewhat  totalita¬ 
rian  ourselves  to  compete  with  slave 
labor  and  the  average  of  $1.08  an  hour 
that  American  labor  now  earns  will  be 
reduced  by  at  least  half  as  a  result  of 
competing  with  15,000,000  slaves. 

Mr.  GOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
would  strike -all  military  aid  from  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  mistake  than  the  attempt  to 
strike  all  military  aid  from  this  bill  which 
calls  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key.  Actually,  as  we  all  know,  this  legis¬ 
lation  cannot  be  justified  merely  as  relief 
for  these  two  countries.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  that  we  en¬ 
tertain  no  illusions  that  the  assistance 
we  are  to  render  is  other  than  basically 
military  and  strategic  in  character. 


However  strong  may  be  the  need  for 
civilian  and  economic  help  to  indomitable 
Greece,  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  Turkey  neither  needs  nor  expects 
anything  but  a  bolstering  of  her  out-of- 
date  military  machine.  In  the  case  of 
Greece,  we  will  surely  lose  the  chief  fruit 
of  our  investment  if  we  do  not  couple 
such  economic  help  as  we  are  prepared 
to  give  with  advice  in  reorganizing  and 
strengthening  her  army  and  by  furnish¬ 
ing  arms  and  munitions.  Military  aid 
is  thus  the  heart, of  the  entire  program 
for  both  countries. 

I  think  our  experience  in  practicing 
sweet  gentleness  and  forbearance  that 
led  up  to  two  wars  ought  to  demonstrate 
the  futility  of  temporizing  with  dicta¬ 
tors.  An  estimable  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Chamberlain  founfi  that  being 
polite  is  not  always  the  most  effective 
way  to  deal  with  bullies. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  also  found  that 
being  polite  to  thfe  Japanese  in  Hawaii 
did  not  pay. 

Mr.  GOFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

We  will  be  adopting  a  halfway  meas¬ 
ure  if  we  strike  the  military- aid  provi¬ 
sion  out  of  this  bill.  When  you  are 
dealing  with  bears  you  have  to  speak 
in  growls,  the  only  language  that  a  bear 
can  understand. 

It  seems  to  me  the  fundamental  issue 
before  us  is  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
stop  this  program  of  infiltration  and  ag¬ 
gression.  We  ought  to  make  this  action 
strong  enough  for  Stalin  to  understand 
that  we  are  prepared  to  go  the  limit  in 
preventing  Greece  and  Turkey  from  be¬ 
ing  taken  over  as  have  been  the  whole 
list  of  smaller  countries  on  the  borders 
of  Russia.  I  was  not  impressed  the 
other  day  with  the  argument  that  be¬ 
cause  we  had  stood  by  and  permitted  the 
gobbling  up  of  Finland,  Poland,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Bulgaria,  and  other  countries  that 
we  should  not  now  protect  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Whatever  mistakes  may  have 
been  made  in  yielding  to  Stalin  at  Yalta 
and  Tehran,  I  thought  Secretary  Byrnes, 
fortified  by  bipartisan  support  at  home, 
had  stopped  backing  away  and  an¬ 
nounced  there  would  be  no  further  com¬ 
promise  on  the  principles  for  which  we 
had  poured  out  American  lives  and  treas¬ 
ure.  We  have  done  a  lot  of  talking 
about  freedom  for  small  nations  and 
their  right  to  self-determination.  Now 
is  the  time  to  show  the  world  we  meant 
what  we  said.  What  the  Russians  re¬ 
spect  most  is  a  firm  stand  and  a  strong 
hand.  These  will  come  nearer  to  pre¬ 
vention  of  war  with  them  than  any  policy 
of  appeasement.  We  did  not  free  Europe 
from  the  Nazis  just  to  let  the  Commu¬ 
nists  move  in.  That  would  be  throwing 
away  the  sacrifices  we  have  already 
made. 

We  should  have  had  our  understand¬ 
ing  with  Russia,  without  any  compro¬ 
mise  of  principles,  when  her  back  was 
against  the  wall,  and  when  she  called  on 
us  for  help.  Any  concession  or  show  of 
weakness  on  our  part  now  will  permit 
her  to  grow  in  strength  and  make  the 
inevitable  show-down  all  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  when  finally  it  comes. 

After  serving  in  two  wars,  I  have  had 
my  fill,  but  surely  we  must  realize  that 
temporizing  is  not  the  way  to  stop  ag¬ 


gressors.  The  people  of  Russia  are  en¬ 
titled  to  have  any  type  of  government 
they  want,  but  they  must  not  force  it 
on  us  or  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  I,  too, 
have  looked  over  Hiroshima  and  Naga¬ 
saki.  Stalin  should  understand  that  we 
are  not  agreeing  to  withhold  anything 
if  he  persists  in  his  present  course,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  on  atomic  weapons  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  do  not  propose  that  we  repeat 
the  mistake  of  Britain  which  sent  Cham¬ 
berlain  over  to  stop  Hitler  with  an 
umbrella. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr*.  Ramey]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  said  that  everybody’s  mind  has  been 
made  up  and  the  debate  means  nothing: 
that  each  one  has  m'ade  up  his  mind.  I 
do  not  concur.  I  will  state  frankly  that 
I  am  grateful  for  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  We  who  do  not  con¬ 
cur  in  their  conclusions  nevertheless  re¬ 
spect  their  sincerity  and  industry.  I 
want  to  commend  especially  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Vorys  of  our  own 
State  of  Ohio. 

During  the  4-day  debate  my  opinion  is 
that  the  outstanding  address  has  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Morris],  He  is  a  member  of  the 
opposite  party  and  I  have  never  met  the 
honorable  gentleman.  However,  he  gave 
a  message  which  we  must  heed  when 
in  substance  he  said:  “Let  us  avoid  hys¬ 
teria.  By  all  means  let  there  be  no 
speeches  for  applause  and,  at  the  time  of 
voting,  let  us  know  that  emotionalism 
shall  not  have  the  right-of-way.”  Let 
me  state  frankly'that  self-will  shall  not 
guide  my  vote. 

If  Dr.  Judd’s  amendment  had  been 
agreed  to,  I  would  have  supported  the 
bill.  If  the  present  amendment  or  any 
amendment  is  offered  and  carried  which 
will  remove  us  from  being  an  aggressive 
power-politics  nation  which  could 
change  this  greatest  of  all  peaceful  na¬ 
tions  into  a  nation  asking  for  war,  I 
could  support  this  measure.  I  could 
support  it  if  it  meant  that  our  tractors  in 
Greece  which  are  now  rusting  would  be 
put  to  work,  that  there  would  be  a  chance 
for  a  better  world  and  not  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  hysteria  to  lead  us  into  war 
mindedness  and  war  madness. 

War  is  not  mminent,  neither  is  peace 
imminent.  Through  hysteria,  we  are  now 
building  up  a  straw  man  at  which  to 
shoot,  thus  allowing  “patriotism  to  be¬ 
come  the  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.”  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  person  so  shouting  is  pur¬ 
posely  a  scoundrel  but  when  hysteria  in¬ 
stead  of  sound  reasoning  guides  power 
propaganda  talk,  he  involuntarily  be¬ 
comes  one  unintentionally.  I  shall  have 
an  open  mind  but  there  have  been  no 
facts  presented  to  show  the  need  which 
has  been  expressed  through  emotional¬ 
ism. 

There  was  a  time  when  people  called 
others  vulgar  or  profane  names.  Now, 
we  politely  call  everyone  with  whom  we 
do  not  agree,  a  Communist,  a  Fascist,  a 
Nazi,  an  isolationist,  an  internationalist, 
a  New  Dealer,  a  conservative  Republican, 
or  a  reactionary  Democrat.  These 
words  are  also  the  product  of  hysteria. 
There  is  not  a  gentleman  in  either  of  the 
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great  parties  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
whom  I  do  not  respect  and  whom  I  would 
brand  with  any  of  these  names.  I  do 
not  always  respect  the  judgment  of  some, 
but  I  "would  not  charge  these  names  to 
any  one  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  history  of  communism  we  know 
and  we  know  of  its  start  in  Russia.  We 
know  of  the  start  of  Fascism  in  Italy  and 
of  Naziism  in  Germany.  All  were  cre¬ 
ated  when  the  people  surrendered  their 
freedom  to  their  government  for  things 
and  by  so  surrendering,  they  not  only  lost 
their  freedom  but  failed  to  obtain  things. 
We  breed  communism,  fascism,  and 
naziism  when  we  surrender  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  individual  to  the  control  of 
government  authority.  A  great  many 
think  those  who  vote  for  this  measure 
are  isolationists,  isolating  a  group  of 
countries  against  another  asking  for  war. 
I  do  not  impugn  their  motives.  There 
are  others  who  maintain  every  one  who 
loves  the  United  States  of  America  is  an 
isolationist.  Neither  do  I  concur  in  this 
view.  We  only  become  isolationists  in 
mind  when  we  refuse  to  recognize  the 
viewpoint  of  another.  Isolationism  is 
mental.  Even  though  counterfeit  ghost¬ 
writers  are  able  to  attach  these  slander¬ 
ous  names  to  persons,  let  us  not  person¬ 
alize  any  of  these  names  to  the  colleague 
with  whose  views  we  do  not  agree. 

My  appeal  is,  let  us  be  sane.  Let  us 
not  be  self-willed  in  this  hour  of  decision. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  “Still,  Small  Voice” 
instead  of  that  self-will  and  be  guided 
by  that  “Still,  Small  Voice”  in  this  criti¬ 
cal  hour. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk's 
desk.  » 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bender: 

On  page  1,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "and 
Turkey.” 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  “Their  gov¬ 
ernments”  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  “its 
government.” 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  “those  coun¬ 
tries”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such  coun¬ 
try.” 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  “or  Turkey.” 

On  page  2,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out 
“those  countries"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“such  country.” 

On  page  2,  line  18,  strike  out  “those  coun¬ 
tries”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “such 
country.” 

On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  “countries” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “country.” 

On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  out  “or  of 
Turkey.” 

On  page  3,  line  13,  strike  out  “countries” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “country.” 

On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  “countries” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “country.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  EATON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
that  means  that  the  committee  will  have 
the  last  5  minutes  or  is  that  in  addition 
to  5  minutes  for  the  committee? 

Mr.  EATON.  The  committee  does 
not  want  any  time  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  has  asked  us  to  form  a 
military  alliance  with  a  nation  whose 
record  in  the  art  of  international  double- 
cross  is  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
history.  This  nation,  for  a  thousand 
years,  has  persecuted  Christians  and 
Jews.  It  is  without  free  elections,  it 
denies  freedom  of  the  press,  it  is  ruled  by 
a  ruthless  military  dictatorship.  There 
is  no  argument,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  any 
kind — political,  economic,  or  ethical — 
which  does  not  argue  against  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Turkey  within  this  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  any  Member  of 
the  House  invite  a  thief  into  his  home  to 
protect  his  property?  Is  there  anybody 
who  would  hire  a  bandit  to  protect  his 
wealth?  Is  there  anybody  who  would 
pay  a  military  dictator  in  order  to  guar¬ 
antee  his  civil  rights  and  his  civil  liber¬ 
ties  Is  there  anybody  in  the  House  who 
can  conscientiously  point  to  any  ground 
whatsoever  for  putting  our  national  se¬ 
curity  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
Turkish  Government?  How  in  God’s 
name  can  American  national  security  be 
entrusted  to  a  government  which  on  the 
record  has  broken  every  single  interna¬ 
tional  commitment  it  ever  made? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1926  Turkey  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  powers  signed  the  Montreux 
convention  under  which  armed  control 
of  the  Dardanelles  was  returned  to  Tur¬ 
key.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  the  Members 
of  the  House  know  that  Winston  Church¬ 
ill  denounced  in  the  bitterest  possible 
terms  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  open, 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Montreux  Con¬ 
vention  by  the  Turkish  Government  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war?  Do  the  Members  know 
that  Anthony  Eden,  Foreign  Minister  of 
Britain,  likewise  denounced  the  violation 
of  this  convention?  Do  all  of  us  know 
that  the  United  States  Government,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  Britain  are  committed  to  review 
and  revise  the  Montreux  Convention  gov¬ 
erning  the  Dardanelles?  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  all  of  us  know  these  simple  facts  which 
are  a  matter  of  record,  why  does  our 
State  Department  propose  to  guarantee 
continued  Turkish  military  control  of  the 
Dardanelles?  They  go  further,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  this  bill,  what  in  effect 
they  propose  is  an  enduring  and  continu¬ 
ing  military  alliance  with  Turkey.  And 
where,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  this  military 
alliance  end?  In  this  bill,  we  are  asked 
to  pay  a  first  installment  on  a  mercenary 
army.  Will  we  be  asked  next  year  for 
another  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two- 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  for 
Turkish  armaments  in  the  years  1949- 
1950-1951?  This  policy,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  hiring  mercenary  armies  was  employed 
against  the  American  people  in  1776  by 
the  British,  and  now  we  propose  to  re¬ 
peat  on  a  world  scale  the  age-old  errors 
of  British  imperialism — measures  whose 
immorality  and  whose  utter  viciousness 
I  cannot  adequately  describe. 


Mr.  Chairman,  never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  a  policy  of  hiring  for¬ 
eign  mercenaries  in  any  way  contributed 
to  the  national  security  of  a  country.  Let 
us  put  that  on  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Can  any  Member  of  the  House  cite  an 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  world  in 
which  the  national  security  of  a  country 
was  properly  and  adequately  maintained 
by  the  hiring  of  mercenary  troops  of  an¬ 
other  foreign  nation?  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Madison  knew  and  under¬ 
stood  the  immorality  and  colossal  stu¬ 
pidity  of  such  insane  policies. 

Never  in  American  history,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  have  we  proposed  to  establish  our 
national  security  on  the  basis  of  foreign 
mercenary  armies  and  an  international 
system  of  mercenary  alliances.  This 
policy  has  been  conceived  in  corruption 
and  disguised  in  the  robes  of  hypocrisy. 
It  is  a  fatal  policy— it  is  a  policy  of  war 
and  world  power  politics.  It  is  a  policy 
which  no  American  voter  has  ever  cast 
his  vote  for.  The  American  people  op¬ 
pose  it.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
in  all  good  conscience  and  good  faith, 
should  agree  to  the  amendment  which  I 
herewith  introduce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  adopt 
the  pending  amendment  would,  of  course, 
be  equivalent  to  adopting  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
offered  yesterday  when  he  moved  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause.  To 
strike  out  aid  to  Turkey  would  be  but 
to  invite  immediate  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  place  Greece 
in  an  utterly  untenable  position,  and  it 
would  simply  place  us  in  a  position  where 
we  would  be  certainly  involved  in  war. 
If  you  want  to  guarantee  involvement 
of  this  country  in  foreign  wars  you  can 
do  it  no  more  effectively  than  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  says:  “Turn  over  the 
Dardanelles,  turn  over  the  most  strat¬ 
egic  point  in  all  the  eastern  part  of  the 
world  to  the  Soviet  Union.”  I  say  turn 
over  because  they  have  demanded  it. 
They  have  already  sent  their  demands 
to  Turkey  and  said:  “We  must  put  our 
armies  in  your  territory  and  take  control 
of  the  Dardanelles.” 

If  America  says  to  the  world  that  we 
are  not  interested,  then  the  Turks  must 
give  in.  What  else  can  they  do?  What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  in  their  posi¬ 
tion?  Turkey  is  a  country  of  about 
18,000,000  people  with  more  than  800,000 
now  under  arms  and  they  have  been 
under  arms  for  years.  That  constitute 
a  burden  that  no  civilized  people  can 
long  endure.  Of  course,  Russia  knows 
that.  She  therefore  proposes  to  keep 
Turkey  under  arms  until  such  time  as 
Turkey’s  economy  has  collapsed  by  the 
weight  of  the  burden  of  this  great  arma¬ 
ment,  then  Russia  will  move  in  and  take 
what  it  wants  unless  we  show  clearly 
that  we  will  resist  with  all  our  resources. 

This  amendment  is  a  direct  invita¬ 
tion  to  Russia  to  invade  Turkey.  How 
long  could  Greece  last  if  the  Dardanelles 
fall?  Those  of  you  who  have  not  thought 
this  thing  out,  look  at  the  map.  With 
a  Russian  army  on  the  Bosphorus  and 
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on  the  Dardanelles,  and  a  Russian  navy 
coming  through  these  passages  into  the 
Aegean  Sea,  how  long  do  you  think  that  - 
Greece  could  stand? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  has 
flown  over  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  only  3  weeks  ago  and  has  talked 
with  our  own  military  attache.'  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  gentleman  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

.  Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
claim  that  I  am  an  expert.  Maybe  I 
stayed  1  day  too  long  to  be  an  expert 
and  1  day  too  short  to  write  a  book, 
but  we  did  see  the  physical  aspects  of 
some  of  these  problems  and  we  did  have 
the  opportunity  to  "talk  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  military  attache  in  Turkey  as  well 
as  with  many  of  the  officials  of  Turkey. 
We  talked  also  to  newspapermen,  we 
talked  to  American  educators,  we  talked 
to  all  we  could  find.  I  am  convinced 
if  there  is  one  place  on  this  earth  that 
is  anticommunistic  it  is  Turkey  today. 
If  there  is  any  nation  in  the  world  that 
will  resist  Russian  aggression  it  is.  Tur¬ 
key.  If  there  is  one  place  where  the 
Communists  have  made  no  inroads  it  is 
Turkey  and  not  the  United  States.  Tur¬ 
key  presents  a  more  solid  opposition  to 
Russian  aggression  than  we  do  right  here. 
We  have  our  apologists  for  Russia,  some 
of  them  sitting  around  here  today.  We 
have  them  in  every  part  of  this  country. 
But  not  so'  in  Turkey.  The  Turks  have 
lived  next  door  to  Russia  for  generations 
and  have  been  the  victims  of  Russia 
aggression  in  the  past.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  those  people  in  Turkey, 
if  given  any  assurance  that  the  United 
States  will  back  them  up  with  the  needed 
supplies  and^with  an  air  force,  will  fight 
to  the  death  and  resist  Russian  or  any 
other  aggression. 

With  the  kind  of  army  that  Turkey 
has  and  with  the  spirit  that  Turkey  has, 

I  am  convinced,  as  are  our  military  men, 
that  Turkey  can  withstand  any  pressure 
that  is  put  on  her;  that  Turkey  can  and 
will  keep  an  invasion  from  coming  in 
through  these  mountains  in  the  north¬ 
east  and  that  they  can  keep  an  invasion 
from  coming  in  across  those  fortifica¬ 
tions  north  and  west  of  Istanbul  some  of 
which  we  actually  saw.  They  simply 
must  have  the  assurance  that  we  are  with 
them.  To  tell  Turkey  that  we  would  not 
help  her  would  be  but  to  make  any  ef¬ 
fective  Turkish  resistance  impossible, 
and  to  make  Russian  invasion  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  Surely  no  American  on  this  floor 
fails  to  realize  that  whether  this  bill  is 
passed  or  not,  a  Russian  invasion  of 
Turkey  means  war  for  the  United  States. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  war  is  to  prevent 
such  an  invasion.  That  is  what  this  bill 
tries  to  prevent.  It  tries  to  prevent  it 
first  by  showing  the  Turkish  people  that 
if  they  resist  aggression,  they  will  not 
fight  alone  or  in  vain,  and  second,  by  con¬ 
vincing  the  Russian  rulers  that  an  attack 
on  Turkey  means  war  with  the  United 
States.  Those  of  us  who  support  this 
bill  believe  that  by  making  the  fact  of 
serious  consequences  perfectly  plain  in 
advance,  we  will  probably  prevent  any 
overt  act. 


This  amendment  does  none  of  the 
things  we  want.  It  leaves  us  committed 
in  Greece,  but  invites  Russia  to  outflank 
Greece.  It  says  in  effect  that  we  will 
fight  but  not  until  we  have  been  placed  in 
a  much  less  favorable  position  than  the 
one  we  now  occupy.  It  says  that  rather 
than  defend  Greece  while  we  have  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  Turkish  Army  fighting 
for  their  own  homes,  that  we  must  wait 
until  Turkey  is  overrun  and  then  we 
must  try  to  defend  Greece  after  all 
reasonable  defense,  is  past. 

My  friends,  if  we  are  going  to  kill  this 
bill  and  turn  the  world  over  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  let  us  do  it  frankly  in  the  open. 
Do  not  try  to  do  by  indirection  what  we 
refused  to  do  directly  only  yesterday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  KEFAUVER  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur¬ 
ther  amendments  to  section  2?  If  not, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Sums  from  advances  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  under 
section  4  (a)  and  from  the  appropriations 
made  under  authority  of  section  4  (b)  may 
be  allocated  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  and  any  necessary  expenses  related 
thereto,  to  any  department,  agency,  or  in¬ 
dependent  establishment  of  the  Government. 
Any  amount  so  allocated  shall  be  available 
as  advancement  or  reimbursement,  and  shall 
be  credited,  at  the  option  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment  con¬ 
cerned,  to  appropriate  appropriations,  funds, 
or  accounts  existing  or  established  by  it  for 
the  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  requires  pay¬ 
ment  in  advance  by  the  government  of 
Greece  or  of  Turkey  for  assistance  to  be 
furnished  to  such  countries  in  accordance 
-with  this  act,  such  payments  when  made 
shall  be  credited  to  accounts  for  such  coun¬ 
tries  established  for  the  purpose.  Sums 
from  such  accounts  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
departments,  agencies,  or  independent  es¬ 
tablishments  of  the  Government  which  fur¬ 
nish  the  assistance  for  which  payment  is 
received,  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be 
available  and  credited  in  the  same  manner, 
as  allocations  made  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Any  portion  of  such'  allo¬ 
cation  not  used  as  reimbursement  shall  re¬ 
main  available  until  expended. 

(c)  Whenever  any  portion  of  an  allocation 
under  subsection  )  or  subsection  (b)  is 
used  as  reimbursement,  the  amount  of  re¬ 
imbursement  shall  be  available  for  entering 
into  contracts  and  other  uses  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  reimbursement  is 
received  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Where 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  in¬ 
dependent  establishment  of  the  Government 
determines  that  replacement  of  any  article 
transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  (A) 
of  section  1  is  not  necessary,  any  funds 
received  in  payment  therefor  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  (1)  Payment  in  advance  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Greece,  or  of  Turkey  shall  be 


required  by  the  President  for  any  articles 
or  services  furnished  to  such  country  under 
paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  if  they  are 
not  paid  for  from  -funds  advanced  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  under 
section  4  (a)  or  from  funds  appropriated 
under  authority  of  section  4  (b). 

(2)  No  department,  agency,  or  independ¬ 
ent  establishment  of  the  Government  shall 
furnish  any  articles  or  services  under  para¬ 
graph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  to  either  Greece 
or  Turkey,  unless  it  receives  advancements 
or  reimbursements  therefor  out  of  alloca¬ 
tions  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments  : 

Page  3,  line  3,  after  the  comma,  strike  out 
the  balance  of  the  line  down  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  comma  on  line  4. 

Page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "by  it.” 

Page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  "accounts  for 
such  countries  established  for  the  purpose” 
and  insert,  “such  countries  in  accounts  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  purpose.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Irawford:  On 
page  4,  line  22,  after  the  period,  add  p  new 
section : 

"Sec.  3a.  There  is  hereby  created  the 
Foreign  Funds  Control  Commission,  which 
shall  be  an  independent  agency  of  Govern¬ 
ment  directly  responsible  to  the  Congress. 

“The  Commission  shall  consist  of  three 
members— a  Director,  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

“The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for 
a  term  of  5  years  and  shall  serve  until  his 
successor  has  qualified.  The  Director’s  sal¬ 
ary  shall  be  $15,000  annually.  He  shall  be 
a  natural-born  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
He  shall  have  had  a  broad  experience  in  the 
administration  of  Government  funds  and 
without  previous  prominent  affiliation  with 
any  major  political  party. 

“The  Commission  is  hereby  directed  to 
administer  all  funds  hereafter  granted  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  pre¬ 
vious  grants  if  directed  by  the  Congress  to 
foreign  countries,  their  nationals  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  whatever  kind  or  nature. 

“The  work  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
organized  under  no  less  than  three  general 
divisions  (1)  the  executive  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Director,  (2)  audit  and  ac¬ 
counting  under  the  supervision  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General,  and  (3)  investigation  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Treasury.  • 

“The  Director  is  hereby  authorized  to  en¬ 
gage  such  personnel,  to  acquire  such  office 
equipment,  accounting  records,  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  and  office  supplies  as  may  be  required 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

“Thg  Director  shall  have'  the  assistance  of 
other  Government  ‘departments  such  as  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Mining,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  State,  War, 
Navy,  and  Treasury  on  matters  generally  com¬ 
ing  within  the  scope  of  the  respective, depart¬ 
ment’s  functions  and  to  the  end  that  the 
best  expert  advice  obtainable  may  be  at  the 
service  of  the  Commission  in  administering 
the  funds  so  granted;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  agencies  to  cooperate  in 
every  practical  mariner  possible. 

“The  main  office  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Field  of¬ 
fices  shall  be  established  and  operated  in 
whatever  country  is  given  a  grant  and  shall 
be  maintained  in  operation  in  that  country 
for  whatever  time  may  be  required  to  prop¬ 
erly  administer  the  funds  so  granted. 
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“The  Commission  shall  submit  quarterly 
reports  of  its  administration  to  the  Congress 
which  shall  be  published  for  the  general  in¬ 
formation  of  the  taxpayers  and  bond  buyers 
of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg¬ 
islation  the  gentleman  proposes  is  very 
'  important  and  very  fundamental  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  it  ought  to  come  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  a  special  bill.  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  it  is  not  germane  to  the 
present  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No,  Mr.  Chairman; 
I  do  not.  This  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers  and  the  bond  buyers  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  protect  their 
funds.  If  the  committee  does  not  care 
to  consider  the  amendment,  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  proposes  to  create 
a  Foreign  Funds  Control  Commission,  to 
.be  an  independent  agency  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  have  control  not  merely 
over  the  funds  proposed  to  be  authorized 
by  the  pending  legislation  but  over  funds 
that  might  be  made  available  under  other 
legislation.  Consequently  the  chair  sus¬ 
tains  the  point  of  order  and  rules  that 
the  amendment  is  not  germane. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  sec¬ 
tion  2?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  any  assitance  pursuant  to  this  act, 
the  government  requesting  such  assistance 
shall  agree  (a)  to  permit  free  access  of. 
United  States  Government  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  whether  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  utilized  effectively  and  in  accordance 
with  the  undertakings  of  the  recipient  gov¬ 
ernment;  (b)  to  permit  representatives  of  the 
press  and  radio  of  the  United  States  to  ob¬ 
serve  freely  and  to  reportr  fully  regarding 
the  utilization  of  such  assistance;  (c)  not 
to  transfer,  without  the  consent  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  title  to  or  pos¬ 
session  of  any  article  or  information  trans¬ 
ferred  pursuant  to  this  act  not  to  permit, 
without  such  consent,  the  use  of  any  such 
article  or  the  use  or  disclosure  of  any  such 
information  by  or  to  anyone  not  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  recipient  govern¬ 
ment;  and  (d)  to  make  such  provisions  as 
may  be  required  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  security  of  any  article, 
service,  or  information  received  pursuant  to 
this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  5,  line  12,  strike  out  “and.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  Page  5,  line  15, 
after  the  semicolon  insert  “and  (e)  not  to 
use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan, 
credit,  grant,  or  other  form  of  financial  aid 
rendered  pursuant  to  this  act  for  the  making 
of  any  payment  on  account  of  the  principal 
or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  gov¬ 
ernment  by  any  other  foreign  government; 
and  (f)  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
within  such  country  as  to  the  purpose. 


source,  character,  scope,  amounts,  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  United  States  economic  assistance 
carried  on  therein  pursuant  to  this  act.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mansfield  of 
Montana  to  the  committee  amendment:  On 
page  5,  line  20,  after  the  semicolon  insert  the 
following:  “and  (f ) '  nor  shall  any  of  the 
loans,  credits,  or  grants  be  used  for  the  pay¬ 
ment,  allowance,  and  maintenance  of  any 
army  foreign  to  that  country." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  been  a  real  education 
during  the  last  3  days  to  see  how  this 
bill  is  being  handled  in  the  House.  I 
thought  yesterday  when  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  offered  his 
very  valuable  amendment  that  it  would 
be  adopted,  but  the  reception  it  received 
was  very  much  the  opposite.  I  thought 
today  when  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Judd]  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundx]  offered  their 
amendments  that  because  of  their  valid¬ 
ity  and  worth-whileness  they  would  be 
accepted  by  the  House,  but  they  likewise 
received  very  little  support. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  support  this 
amendment  will  get.  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  full  time  allotted  to  me  under 
the  rules  of  debate  because  I  think  the 
amendment  explains  itself  quite  clearly. 

You  will  note  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  section  before  this  amendment  goes 
in  that  it  states  as  follows: 

As  a  further  condition  precedent  to  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  any  loan,  credit,  grant,  or  other  form 
of  financial  aid  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sec¬ 
tion  1  the  government  requesting  such  aid 
shall  agree  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  thereof  for  the  making  of  any  payment 
on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on 
any  loan  made  to  such  government  by  any 
Other  foreign  government. 

That  is  the  committee  amendment, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  worth  while.  But 
I  would  like  to  see  added  to  it  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  now  before  the  House  and 
which  reads  as  follows : 
nor  shall  any  of  the  loans,  credits,  or 
grants  be  used  for  the  payment,  allowance, 
or  maintenance  of  any  army  foreign  to  that 
country. 

In  explanation,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  British  brigade  would  have  to  leave 
Greece  because  Britain  could  not  main¬ 
tain  the  cost  of  continuing  that  force 
there.  I  do*  not  want  to  see  American 
funds  used  for  further  maintenance  of 
the  British  brigade  in  Greece,  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  funds 
which  will  be  allocated  under  this  act 
used  for  bringing  in  a  mercenary  army. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
funds  which  will  very  likely  be  appro¬ 
priated  under  this  authorization  used  to 
transfer  or  maintain  any  mercenary 
armies  which  are  on  the  loose  at  the 
present  time.  I  refer  specifically  in  that 
regard  to  the  Polish  legions  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Anders  which  at  the  present  time 
have  no  country  of  their  own  to  which  to 
turn  and  which  have  been  used  in  vari¬ 
ous  capacities  in  various  instances  prior 
to  this  date.  I  think  that  explains  the 
amendment  sufficiently. 

I  hope  the  House  will  see  fit  to  adopt  it. 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there¬ 
to  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  one  of  those  at¬ 
tempts  to  build  a  wall  piecemeal  all 
around  a  big  area.  If  we  try  to  put  a 
universal  negative  in  here  by  little  spe¬ 
cific  instances,  we  will  never  get  through 
handling  this  bill. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
our  administrators  over  there  throwing 
the  money  down  sewers.  We  are  not 
going  to  have  them  putting  the  money 
in  other  countries  than  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  or  their  agencies,  so  you  do  not  need 
such  amendments,  if  you  credit  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  with  sane  common  sense. 
Our  administrators  are  there  to  help 
Greece  and  Turkey.  They  are  not  there 
to  help  any  other  power  or  maintain  or 
pay  for  the  army  of  that  power. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  debate 
about  the  number  of  British  troops  in 
Greece.  As  one  from  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  who  has  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  matter,  I  would  like  to  ex¬ 
plain  shortly  the  situation  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  troops  in  Greece,  and  also 
the  situation  with  respect  to  outside 
troops  in  Turkey. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt],  on  page  4950  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  said  this: 

I  say  in  answer  to  that  that  the  British 
say  their  troops  are  over  there  solely  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  yet  they  have  10,000  of 
them  there.  I  suppose  they  are  advising  the 
people  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

Actually  what  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  Britain  in  Greece  is  this,  they  do 
have  on  security  duty  about  10,000 
troops,  which  is  one  brigade.  We  our¬ 
selves  have  one  division  of  troops  for 
the  city  of  Trieste.  We  are  going  to  have 
an  American  contingent  of  5,000  troops 
composed  of  the  Blue  Devil  Brigade  of 
the  Eighty-eighth  Division  under  Maj. 
Gen.  Bryant  S.  Moore,  who  are  to  be 
there  on  a  long-time  basis  when  the 
treaties  are  ratified  with  the  former 
belligerent  countries  of  Italy,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  The  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  these  various  treaties  of  the 
Four  Powers,  the  United  States,  Britain, 
Russia,  and  France,  are  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  treaty  provisions  propose  and 
bind  the  signatories,  that  within  90  days 
after  the  ratification  of  those  treaties  by 
the  Four  Powers  that  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  Russia  will  all  simultaneous¬ 
ly  withdraw  those  troops  which  they 
have  in  these  four  countries.  The  trea¬ 
ties  do  not  apply  to  Greece,  because 
Greece  is  not  one  of  these  treaty  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  situation  in  Greece  has  been 
handled  by  Britain  in  this  fashion: 
Britain  by  statement  of  internal  policy 
has  said  to  the  world  that  they  would  re¬ 
move  those  troops  from  Greece  at  the 
time  that  Russia  moves  her  troops  out  of 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria.  She 
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has  done  that  as  a  unilateral  action 
ahead  of  time,  as  a  voluntary  action  to 
show  Russia  that  she  will  come  out  of 
the  nontreaty  country,  Greece,  at  the 
same  time  that  Russia  moyes  her  troops 
out  of  the  treaty  countries.  I  think  that 
is  a  fair  and  a  sane  action  to  take;  and, 
as  you  know,  it  was  done  voluntarily. 

The  British  brigade  went  to  Greece  in 
1944  at  the  time  of  the  ELAS  insurrec¬ 
tion  when  everyone  admits.it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  public  order,  on  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Greece.  Then  it  was  necessary 
because  the  German  troops  had  de¬ 
parted  and  that  left  a  vacuum  so  that 
somebody  from  Allied  side  had  to  as¬ 
sist  the  people  of  Greece  to  fill  it.  Under 
the  arrangement  made  by  Roosevelt  at 
Yalta  the  British  were  the  ones  to  main¬ 
tain  order  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  Greece.  So  it  was  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  foreign  policy  of  both 
Britain  and  ,  the  United  States  to  have 
those  troops  there. 

Britain  has  already  put  those  troops 
at  this  present  minute  on  a  retirement 
basis  and  is  waiting  to  remove  them. 
They  have  no  active  duties  in  the  present 
leftist,  trouble  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  Britain  has  an  eco¬ 
nomic  civilian  mission  there  and  a  police 
civilian  mission.  The  economic  mission 
has  been  doing  just  about  the  same  thing 
that  we  intend  to  do  in  aiding  Greece 
toward  stabilizing  in  finances.  The  po¬ 
lice  mission  is  recruited  from  metro¬ 
politan  police  from  the  city  of  London. 
London  bobbies  are  now  assisting  in 
keeping  order.  In  Greece  in  addition  to 
these,  the  British  have  a  military  ad¬ 
visory  mission;  and  that  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  we  intend  to  do  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  side  here.  The  British  at  present 
cannot  afford  to  go  further  and  alone 
keep  the  military  mission  there  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  when  they  cannot  fur¬ 
nish  aid  on  the  many  projects  necessary 
to  help  Greece  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
society  of  our  democracies.  We  must 
not  forget  the  British  are  our  friends  and 
have  assumed  to  this  date  a  heavy  obli¬ 
gation  in  Greece  to  help  her  back  on  her 
feet,  so  she  can  stand  as  a  friendly 
partner  in  the  democratic  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  b?  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana1.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mansfield  of 
Montana  to  the  committee  amendment:  On 
page  5,  line  24,  after  section  3  insert  “And 
(h)  shall  agree  to  undertake  within  6 
months  and  after  the  enactment  thereof  a 
bona  fide  effort  through  taxation  to  support 
its  own  national  reconstruction,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  economy;  and  such  Government 
shall  further  undertake  within  such  period 
to  graduate  the  rates  of  any  taxes  imposed 
by  such  Government  upon  the  income  of 
its  nationals  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
that  the  appropriate  burden  of  taxation 
is  borne  by  those  taxpayers  with  the  great¬ 
est  ability  to  pay.  The  quarterly  report  re¬ 
quired  by  section  7  shall  also  include  a  state¬ 


ment  of  the  progress  of  such  Government 
in  effectuating  the  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  desire  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
cannot  be  .ecognized.  The  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  into  hereto¬ 
fore  was  that  all  time  on  the  amendment 
pending  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes.  The  time  has  al¬ 
ready  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  Chair  sure  that  request 
was  to  amendments  to  the  amendment 
or  just  a  particular  amendment? 

-The  CHAIRMAN.  It  was  to  the 
amendment  pending  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  5  minutes  to  explain  his  amend¬ 
ment  and  that  there  be  allotted  5  minutes 
in  reply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleipan  from  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  but  I  indulge  the  hope  that  this 
may  not  be  considered  a  precedent  and 
in  order  to  materialize  that  hope  I  may 
say  that  I  must  object  to  any  similar 
unanimous  consent  request  hereafter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the 
committee  for  allowing  me  this  time.  I 
am  somewhat  shocked  at  the  speed  at 
which  we  are  trying  to  get  through  with 
section  3  after  we  had  spent  so  much 
time  on  section  1  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  my  amendment.  It  was  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Lodge  in 
the  other  body  in  committee  but  not  re¬ 
ported  out.  It  was  also  considered  by 
the  Committee  oh  Foreign  Affairs  and 
was  voted  down.  However,  I  feel  it  is 
an  excellent  amendment,  because  it  will 
give  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  a  chance 
to  revamp  their  tax  structure  and  to  as¬ 
sume  some  share  of  responsibility  in 
their  own  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  EATON.  Does  the  gentleman  re¬ 
call  this  amendment  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  committee  and  voted  down? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct  and  I 
have  already  made  that  statement  to  the 
committee  here.  However,  I  feel  that  we 
should  not  go  into  Greece  and  Turkey 
with  this  $400,000,000  and  expect  these 
governments  to  do  nothing  in  return.  We 
know  from  what  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  told  us  yes¬ 
terday  about  the  tax  and  income  situa¬ 
tion  as  far  as  the  Greek  shipping  inter¬ 


ests  are  concerned  and  how  little  they 
pay  to  maintain  their  own  government, 
and  we  all  know  from  recent  reports  and 
correspondence  as  well  as  stories  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  even 
in  some  Washiington  papers,  that  the 
people  having  the  money  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  not  the  ones  who  are  paying 
the  taxes  toward  their  country’s  devel¬ 
opment. 

I  feel  that  we  should  make  it  manda¬ 
tory  in  some  way  through  some  sort  of 
agreement  so  that  the  Greeks  and  Turks 
will  be  able  to  do  their  part  in  rehabili¬ 
tating  and  reconstructing  their  own 
country.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
assume  the  entire  burden.  I  feel  they 
should  help  themselves  as  much  as  they 
can. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Does  the  gentleman 
recall  that  Senator  Lodge  when  he  was 
advised  this  might  embarrass  the  United 
States  Government  and  also  make  it  look 
as  if  we  were  taking  too  much  of  a  part 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  voluntarily  withdrew  the  amendment 
and  did  not  submit  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  That 
is  right.  I  believe  I  mentioned  that  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks.  However,  I 
think  that  this  is  a  good  amendment; 
that  we  should  help  these  people  to  help 
themselves,  and  that  we  should  not,  if  at 
all  possible,  bear  the'  entire  burden. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

'  Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  there  is  no  income  tax  in  Greece  at 
the  present  time?. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  There 
is  no  income  tax,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
people  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  it  are 
concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Mem¬ 
bers  have  complained  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  constitutes  an  intervention  into  the 
internal  affairs  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
While  I  do  not  agree  that  the  legislation 
as  now  written  is  an  intervention  into 
the  interna]  affairs  of  the  nations  in¬ 
volved,  I  do  insist  that  this  amendment 
will  have  just  that  effect.  This  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  actually  to  write  the  tax  laws  of 
Greece  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House  of 
the  United  States  Congress.  Certainly 
nothing  could  be  more  clearly  an  act  of 
intervention.  The  amendment  should  be 
overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  who  is 
now  speaking  was  recently  in  Turkey 
and  Greece,  and  the  gentleman  and  I 
were  members  of  the  same  delegation 
which  visited  those  countries.  Did  we 
not  find  that  the  greatest  effort  which 
was  being  made  to  thwart  our  efforts  was 
over  the  Russian  radio,  which  was  beam¬ 
ing  its  propaganda  into  Turkey  every 
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day,  in  an  effort  to  build  up  sentiment 
against  the  United  States  by  telling 
those  people  that  America  was  under¬ 
taking  to  run  their  government  and  to 
conduct  their  domestic  affairs.  That  is 
exactly  the  Russian  line  of  propaganda, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
*'  right. 

Mr.  POAGE.  And  if  we  write  this  pro¬ 
vision  into  this  bill  we  will  be  writing 
into  legislation  just  what  Russia  has  been 
.  telling  them  over  the  radio  everyday. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman',  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  Great 
Britain  and  Greece  have  entered  into 
such  an  agreement,  and  if  Great  Britain 
and  Greece  can  do  it,  I  do  not  see  why 
we  cannot. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  matter  can  be 
settled  by  agreement  and  without  legis¬ 
lation,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  One  of  the  main  criti¬ 
cisms  of  this  legislation  which  I  have 
heard  is  that  it  would  be  an  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Certanily,  should  this  amendment  be 
•  passed,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Congress 
will  cause  itself  to  be  guilty  of  passing 
legislation  which  would  be  intervening 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  those  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  statement.  The  opponents  of 
this  bill  seem  to  oppose  it  merely  because 
they  regard  it  as  an  intervention.  As  I 
have  said,  the  bill  as  written  is  not  an 
intervention  into  the  internal  affairs  of 
either  Greece  or  Turkey,  but  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  very  definitely  constitute  an 
intervention.  Certainly,  we  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  direct  the  affairs  of  either 
Greece  or  Turkey  by  the  enactment  of 
law  here  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Will 
the  gentleman  deny  that  in  a  certain 
sense  we  are  intervening  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  at  this  time,  if  this 
bill  goes  through? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certainly  do  deny  it. 
During  the  conference  which  we  held 
in  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  Senator 
Barkley  and  other  members  of  our  dele¬ 
gation  sought  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Greece  or  Turkey 
concerning  the  motives  and  purposes  of 
the  American  Government,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  contemplated  loans.  The 
answer  to  each  question  propounded  by 
members  of  our  delegation  was  invari- 
y  ably  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  were  familiar  with 
American  history;  that  they  knew  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  history  of  our 
country  which  would  justify  the  belief 
that  we  were  about  to  embark  upon  a 
program  of  imperialism,  or  that  we 


would  attempt  in  any  way  to  dominate 
or  to  direct  the  internal  affairs  of  either 
Greece  or  Turkey,  and  each  of  the  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  we  conferred  agreed 
that  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  regulation,  supervision,  and 
advice  in  the  administration  of  these 
loans  as  our  Government  desired  to  make 
or  deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not 
true  that  much  of  the  opposition  to  this 
bill  yesterday  was  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  Greek  Government  was  a  totali¬ 
tarian  government?  The  gentleman  who 
is  speaking  was  in  Greece.  Did  he  not 
see  with  his  own  eyes  positive  evidence 
that  that  very  Government  was  more 
tolerant  with  those  who  hold  other  opin¬ 
ion  than  some  of  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  who  want  to  enforce  their  own  ideas 
of  government  on  other  people  regardless 
of  the  wishes  those  people  freely  expressed 
at  the  ballot  box?  Here  is  a  newspaper 
we  bought  on  the  streets  of  Athens,  a 
Communist  newspaper,  with  a  picture  on 
the  front  page.  The  picture  is  the  only 
thing  I  can  read,  but  I  recognize  it-  is  a 
picture  of  Marshal  Stalin.  Those  who 
could  read  the  article  told  me  it  was  pure 
Russian  propaganda  from  start  to  finish. 
We  bought  it  on  the  streets  of  Athens. 
It  was  circulating  perfectly  freely.  And, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  Greek  Government 
allows  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of 
speech,  right  now?  At  the  same  time 
the  very  people  who  most  loudly  protest 
against  us  trying  to  help  put  the  Greek 
people  on  their  feet  offer  as  an  excuse  the 
alleged  fact  that  the  Greek  Government 
is  a  dictatorship.  I  think  democracy  in¬ 
volves  allowing  other  people  the  same 
right  to  decide  for  themselves  how  they 
will  run  their  own  affairs.  I  think  that 
from  that  angle  the  Greek  Government 
is  doing  a  better  job  of  democracy  than 
some  of  our  own  self-styled  liberals.  In 
what  part  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  or  in  what 
Russian- controlled  country  could  you 
find  the  kind  of  freedom  and  liberty 
for  minority  views  that  you  and  I  saw  in 
Greece? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  -T  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  I  do  not  believe  this  paper 
could  be  published  in  that  country  if  it 
had  a  totalitarian  government. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  eloquent 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  know  that  the  committee  report  it¬ 
self  on  page  2  states  that  we  are  going 
to  jtell  them  what  kind  of  taxes  to  levy 
and  what  kind  of  imports  and  exports 
they  shall  have? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  statement  at  all. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  the  Greek 
Government  has  been  in  power  for  only 
a  few  short  months.  The  report  referred 
to  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Marcantonio]  was  only  filed 
in  the  month  of  March  1947,  and  that 
contemplates  a  long-range  program  for 
.the  country  of  Greece. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired.  All  time  has  expired. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia  to  the  committee  amendment:  On 
page  5,  line  17,  strike  out  “financial.” 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  will  accept  that  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Douglas:  To 
close  section  3  on  page  5,  line  24,  insert  the 
following  additional  clause: 

“(g)  that  the  Greek  Government  declare 
a  general  amnesty  for  political  prisoners, 
and  within  1  year  after  assistance  by  the 
United  States  has  been  made  available,  the 
Greek  Government  will  cause  to  be  held  a 
free  election,  the  conduct  and  results  of 
which  shall  be  supervised  by  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  or,  if  the 
President  advises  the  Congress  that  the 
United  Nations  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
appoint  such  commission,  then  under  the 
supervision  of  an  American  commission, 
composed  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.” 

(Mrs.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
propose  to  extend  aid  to  Greece,  and  I 
heartily  approve  of  that. 

We  must  be  very  sure  that  this  aid 
will  produce  democratic  and  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  results. 

Despite  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  poured  into  Greece  since  the  end 
of  the  war  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  Greece  is  still  in  a  state 
of  political  chaos  and  economic  despera¬ 
tion. 

Official  British,  American,  and  United 
Nations  reports  clearly  point  tb  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  failure;  namely,  the  incom¬ 
petence,  corruption,  and  oppression 
which  exists  in  the  present  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Terror  exists  in  Greece  today — eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  terror.  Terrorism 
from  the  extreme  right  is  as  oppressive 
as  terrorism  from  the  extreme  left. 

Arthur  Krock,  in  his  column  of  April 
1,  1947,  in  the  New  York  Times,  endorses 
completely  the  following  statement  made 
to  him  by  an  observer  in  Greece: 

In  one  3-day  period,  after  the  United  States 
said  it  would  assume  political  responsibility, 
the  Greek  Government  arrested  about  600 
persons  in  Athens,  mostly  professionals — 
doctors,  lawyers,  etc. — and  sent  them  away, 
frankly  declaring  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  to  exercise  restraint.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  loudest  shouters  in  support  of  the 
United  States  are  Athens’  3,000  wealthiest 
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citizens  whom  the  Government  continues  to 
protect  against  any  direct  taxation  and  who, 
with  their  gold  pounds,  hardly  realize  there 
is  any  inflation. 

This  observer  concluded  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  as  much  as  he  detests  commu¬ 
nism,  he  would  “go  to  the  mountains” 
if  he  were  a  citizen  of  Greece. 

Current  reports  made  by  observers  now 
in  Greece  bolster  this  testimony.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  will  find  them  in  the. 
Record. 

Great  Britain  failed  in  her  efforts  to 
aid  Greece. 

We  must  not  fail. 

In  our  opposition  to  communism,  we 
must  not  make  the  mistake  of  backing 
the  remnants  of  corrupt  and  decaying 
systems.  This  is  the  sure  formula  for 
failure.  This  is  the  sure  formula  that 
will  breed  communism.  Failure  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  Greece  will  seriously  undermine 
the  challenging  foreign  policy  which  we 
are  undertaking. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  succeed.  We 
must  make  it  clear  to  the  oppressed  peo¬ 
ple  of  Greece  that  we  are  in  profound 
sympathy  with  their  legitimate  aspira¬ 
tion  for  economic  reform  and  social  re¬ 
habilitation  and  that  we  propose  to  see 
that  United  States  aid  is  used  to  create 
channels  for  the  free  political  expression 
of  those  aspirations. 

Stephen  K.  Bailey,  who  was  the  Chief 
of  Balkan  Intelligence  for  the  OSS,  has 
this  to  say: 

Anyone  who  views  communism  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans  as  the  result  of  simple  Russian  ma¬ 
chinations  is  overlooking  the  centuries  of 
poverty  and  aristocratic  corruption  which 
have  characterized  those  countries.  *  *  * 

A  peaceful  resolution  of  the  impasse  in 
Greece  depends  upon  two  things :  Convincing 
Russia  that  any  military  expansion  will  be 
met  by  force;  using  every  means  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  to  hasten  long-overdue  economic  and 
social  reforms.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  We  must  search  out  those  polit¬ 

ical  leaders  who  until  now  have  been  crushed 
between  the  millstones  of  reaction  and  com¬ 
munism  and  give  them  power. 

It  was  said  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wadsworth]  that 
when  we  defend  liberty  for  others  we  de¬ 
fend  our  own  liberty.  I  agree  fully, 
with  all  my  heart  and  mind,  if  the  lib¬ 
erty  we  defend  for  others  is  the  same 
liberty  we  cherish  for  ourselves;  and  I 
am  ready  to  defend  that  liberty  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  not  just  with  $400,- 
000,000,  which  guarantees  nothing  but  a 
beginning,  but  with  billions  of  dollars. 

That  is  evidently  not  the  sentiment  of 
this  Congress,  or  it  would  have  passed 
'the  International  Children’s  Fund  before 
this  and  it  would  not  have  gutted  the 
relief  bill,  the  crippling  of  which  will 
invite  communism  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
Austria,  and  Poland. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  a  democratic  world 
it  is  going  to  cost  us  something  in  terms 
of  hard  cash  and  generous  treatment  to 
the  impoverished  and  miserable  people 
of  this  earth. 

My  amendment  is  in  line  with  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  evidence  presented  before  our  com¬ 
mittee. 

I  offer  an  amendment  which  requires 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  giving  aid 
to  Greece  that  the  Greek  Government 


declare  a  general  amnesty  for  political 
prisoners  and  agree  to  hold  a  free  elec¬ 
tion  within  1  year  after  assistance  has 
first  been  made  available.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  must  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
Greece  since  it  embodies  fully  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  process  vhich  it  is  the  stated  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  bill  to  defend.  Whatever 
may  have  been  urged  against  the  former 
King  of  Greece,  it  is  indubitably  clear 
that  the  present  King,  without  a  trace  of 
Greek  blood  in  his  veins,  married  to  a 
German  princess,  notorious  for  her  Nazi 
activities  and  sympathies  during  the  war, 
may  well  be  thoroughly  unpopular  and 
unacceptable  to  the  Greek  people. 

The  record  of  the  present  King  is  such 
that  even  the  British  Foreign  Office,  we 
are  reliably  informed,  has  grave  misgiv¬ 
ings  about  his  fitness  to  serve  as  the  ruler 
of  Greece  in  such  critical  times. 

A  free  election  by  the  Greek  people 
would,  of  course,  not  directly  resolve  the 
issue  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  or  the  future  of  King  Paul.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  enable  the  Greek 
people  to  elect  representatives  whb  would 
presumably  fully  express  prevailing  po¬ 
litical  convictions.  If  these  representa¬ 
tives  should  in  turn,  decide  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  country  demands  constitu¬ 
tional  reforms,  they  would  be  empowered 
to  take  the  necessary  steps.  You  will 
agree,  I  am  sure,  that  this  is  the  way  we 
want  to  see  things  done  and  that  if  it  is 
our  sincere  desire  to  bring  about  and 
support  a  democratic  government  in 
Greece,  we  must  shape  our  own  assist¬ 
ance  so  as  to  contribute  most  effectively 
to  that  end. 

To  assure  a  thoroughly  free  election, 
my  amendment  directs  the  President  to 
request  the  United  Nations  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  supervise  the  election. 
Since  I  recognize  that  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  the  United  Nations  may  be  unable, 
or  possibly  unwilling,  to  undertake  the 
commitment,  the  President  is  directed, 
if  such  be  the  case,  to  inform  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  fact  and  to  appoint  a  five- 
man  American  commission  to  supervise 
the  election. 

In  order  further  to  assure  Congres¬ 
sional  participation  in  this  course  of 
action,  my  amendment  proposes  that  if 
an  American  commission  is  appointed,  it 
be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  have  allowed  for  a  leeway  period 
preceding  the  election  of  1  year  after  as¬ 
sistance  is  first  made  available  to  Greece 
on  the  ground  that  in  that  period  relief 
operations  will  have  reduced  tension 
among  the  Greek  people,  restored  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  calm  and  thereby  contributed  to  an 
atmosphere  in  which  a  truly  free  elec¬ 
tion  may  be  held.  Furthermore,  during 
that  same  period  of  time  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  will  have  the  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  it  chooses  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  appointing  a  supervisory 
commission. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN-.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Cooley], 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis¬ 
like  to  bob  up  so  frequently,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  amendment,  and  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  opposed  and  defeated.  The 
author  of  the  amendment,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  did  not  discuss  the  first  part  of 
it,  which  in  itself  is  quite  important. 
The  effect  of  the  first  part  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  declare  an  amnesty  for  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners.  Does  that  mean  that  the 
author  of  the  amendment  would  like  to 
open  up  the  jails  of  Greece  and  turn  out 
the  criminals  and  guerrillas,  so  that  they 
can  overthrow  the  government?  Ap¬ 
parently  this  is  clearly  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

Shall  we  by  this  amendment  attempt 
to  direct  Greece  to  hold  another  elec¬ 
tion?  I  wonder  if  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  those  who  will  support 
it  would  be  willing  for  Congress  to  pass 
laws  directing  Yugoslavia  and  all  of  the 
other  countries  which  are  puppets  of 
Soviet  Russia,  and  in  which  elections 
been  held  to  hold  other  elections,  to  be 
supervised  as  contemplated  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment.  Frankly,  I  feel 
that  elections  in  Yugoslavia  and  in  other 
countries  which  have  been  overrun  by 
communism  should  hold  new,  free  and 
unfettered  elections,  but  "  I  certainly 
question  the  wisdom  of  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  directing  that  such  elections  be 
held.  This  is  an  unreasonable  proposi¬ 
tion  and  I  certainly  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  seriously  considered  by  this  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  recently  talked  in  Cairo 
to  Greek  Republicans  who  opposed  the 
monarchy,  and  they  said  they  hoped  that 
an  election  would  not  be  held  too  soon, 
because  if  an  election  were  held  too  soon 
the  danger  would  be  that  the  only  choice 
would  be  between  a  monarchy  and  com¬ 
munism,  whereas  if  sufficient  time 
elapsed,  there  could  be  then  a  real  choice 
between  a  republic,  which  they  sup¬ 
ported,  and  a  monarchy. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course,  I  yield. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys] 
does  he  feel  that  1  year  is  a  reasonable 
length  of  time? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  Greece  knows 
more  about  that  than  we  dor 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  have  general  elec¬ 
tions  in  this  country  every  4  years  and 
we  seem  to  get  along  all  right.  When 
another  election  will  be  held  in  Greece, 
perhaps,  is  not  so  important,  but  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  proposition  is  shall  the 
American  Congress  direct  or  require, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  holding 
of  an  election  in  the  far-away  country  of 
Greece,  in  which  country  we  are  told  that 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  people  even 
now  approve  the  Government  in  exist¬ 
ence  there.  Maybe  the  great  powers 
should  have  supervised  elections  in  other 
countries,  and  had  they  done  so  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  the  situation  in  many  of 
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the  countries  of  Europe  would  be  quite 
different  from  what  it  is  today. 

I  insist  that  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated,  and  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  to  the  end  that  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  all  other  countries  of  the  world  will 
clearly  and  definitely  know  that  America 
does  not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  other  nations,  or  attempt 
to  dominate  or  direct  the  domestic  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  nations  by  remote  control. 
We  either  believe  in  this  bill  or  we  do  not 
believe  in  it.  We  are  either  for  it  or 
against  it.  We  either  want  to  follow 
Truman  and  Marshall  and  Vandenberg, 
and  all  of  the  other  leaders  of  America, 
including  our  distinguished  representa-  . 
tive  to  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
Senator  Austin,  or  we  want  to  follow  the 
primrose  path  of  weakness,  which  leads 
to  conflict  and  bloodshed. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
dcfdditcd 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali-^ 
fornia  [Mrs.  Douglas]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Huber]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
days  ago  I  stated  on  this  floor — and  I 
repeat  now — that  if  we  allowed  political 
expediency  to  determine  our  vote  on  this 
measure  we  would  all  vote  against  it. 

This  morning  five  Communist  veterans 
from  my  district  called  upon  me  and  they 
asked  my  why  I,  as  one  who  in  the  past 
had  to  some  extent  believed  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Henry  Wallace,  could  possibly 
support  the  Truman  doctrine.  I  told 
them  I  could  support  the  Truman-doc- 
trine  because  I  had  been  given  the  great 
privilege  of  traveling  through  many  of 
these  countries  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
in  Moscow,  and,  following  that,  in  east¬ 
ern  and  central  countries — Iran,  Iraq, 
Palestine,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  I  was 
not  wined  and  dined  at  the  cocktail  bars 
of  the  diplomats,  but  I  talked  to  the 
average  people — to  the  little  people. 
Everywhere  I  went  I  found  that  in  every 
country  they  were  fearful  of  Russia  and 
fearful  of  the  future.  I  told  those  vet¬ 
erans  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  I 
would  "ote  for  the  Truman  doctrine.  I 
told  them  I  would  vote  for  it  because  I 
believed  we  were  going  to  insure  freedom 
to  our  part  of  the  world — to  this  coun¬ 
try — where  I  can  walk  out  of  the  door 
and  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  and  say  whatever  I 
choose  to  say  about  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  about  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yieid. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  That  aggregation  of 
so-called  Communist  veterans  was 
simply  a  mission  from  Moscow. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  mission  was,  but  I  know  that 


they  asked  me  as  vets  of  this  war  if  I 
knew  what  they  had  been  fighting  for. 

I  said  it  was  not  only  those  who  fought 
in  World  War  II;  it  was  those  who 
fought  in  World  War  I,  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
Revolutionary  War,  to  preserve  the  heri¬ 
tage  that  has  been  won  for  us  at  so  great 
a  cost.  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  this  war  but  I  have  stood  by 
the  graves  of  those  who  died,  and  have 
a  true  appreciation  for  the  sacrifice  they 
made.  There  is  a  great  obligation  on  us. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  It  occurred  to  me  to 
suggest  also  that  that  mission  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  referred,  came  here  and  had 
their  communistic  convention,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  was  that  met  yesterday,  with  the 
ridiculous  idea  that  they  could  influence 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  its  vote  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Last  night  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speech  was  made  by  the  leading 
Communist,  William  Z.  Foster,  who  just 
got  back  from  Moscow. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  may  as  well.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COX.  Does  the  gentleman  find 
any  significance  in  the  fact  that  the 
young  Members  of  this  House  who  bear 
the  scars  of  World  War  II  upon  their 
bodies  are  generally  for  this  bill? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  believe  the  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  veterans  who  have 
served  in  all  the  wars  in  which  this  coun¬ 
try  has  engaged  are  and  should  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Along 
the  same  line  brought  out  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia — and  he  has  focused 
attention  to  a  point  I  was  going  to  make, 
one  which  I  think  the  membership  of 
this  House  can  well  consider — the  vast 
majority  of  men  who  know  war  more 
recently  than  a  great  number  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  for  this  bill 
because  they  feel  that  we  do  have  to 
take  a  stand  and  they  know  that  when 
you  are  speaking  to  a  power  which  knows 
only  the  language  of  force  you  have  got 
to  answer  with  force  yourself. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  merely  wish  to  ,sug-  • 
gest  that  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  was  not  quite  right  after  all 
when  he  said  that  the  Communists  had 
the  ridiculous  idea  that  they  could  in¬ 
fluence  votes  in  this  House  by  holding 
their  convention  here.  I  believe  that  by 
their  opposition  to  this  bill  they  have 
induced  a  lot  of  Members  to  support  it 
who  now  realize  where  the  strength  of 
the  opposition  comes  from. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman’s 
time  may  be  extended  for  an  additional 
5  minutes  if  he  desires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  not  yet  expired. 


Mr.  JARMAN.  I  still  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  time  may  be  extended 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  appreciate  the  inter¬ 
est  shown  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  spend  his  additional 
5  minutes  in  explaining  why  these  ques¬ 
tions  cannot  be  handled  through  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  that  if  he  will  ex¬ 
plain  why  Russia  cannot  handle  similar 
matters  through  the  United  Nations  then 
I  will  be  satisfied.  This  thing  is  not  one¬ 
sided. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  sure  everybody  in 
the  House  fully  realizes  and  deeply  re¬ 
grets  that  so  many  of  the  countries  of 
the  world,  especially  those  devastated  by 
the  war,  are  disrupted  and  distraught, 
and  their  governments  are  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion;  no  one  pretends  that  the  Greek 
Government  is  as  good  or  as  democratic 
as  we  wish;  but  is  this  not  our  situation, 
that  the  choice  in  Greece  is  not  between 
the  present  Greek  Government  and 
something  better,  it  is  between  the  pres¬ 
ent  Greek  Government  and  something 
infinitely  worse? 

Which  will  be  better  for  the  Greeks, 
for  us  to  help  the  government  chosen  by 
themselves  maintain  the  nation’s  inde¬ 
pendence,  while  helping  it  to  work  toward 
more  democracy  and  more  efficiency  and 
less  corruption  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  abandon  Greece  to  the  control  of  a 
foreign  power  which  has  never  yet  given 
any  people  under  its  heel  any  chance 
whatsoever  to  develop  democracy?  Is 
not  that  our  real  choice,  between  the 
present  Greek  Government  and  some¬ 
thing  worse,  not  between  the  present 
government  and  something  better? 

Mr.  HUBER.  There  is  much  truth  in 
what  the  gentleman  says.  But  we  must 
not  condemn  all  the  young  ex-soldiers 
who  came  down  with  this  group.  They 
are  looking  for  a  better  way  of  life.  Do 
not  condemn  them  too  hastily.  If  they 
could  be  assured  of  security  in  the  future 
it  would  go  a  long  way  in  changing  their 
outlook  toward  our  great  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  guarantees  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peacefully  to  assemble  and 
to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  pro  forma 
amendments  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  I  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  evaded 
and  to  some  extent  turned  back  to  me; 
and,  of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
use  my  5  minutes  to  show  how  this  could 
be  taken  up  through  procedures  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter.  I  know  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  familiar  with  them,  and  I  believe 
many  of  them  seriously  considering  this 
matter  realize  that  such  a  problem  could 
be  handled  through  the  procedures  and 
methods  set  up  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  every  thing  could  be 
done  by  the  President  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  if  he  but  would?  In 
other  words,  we  would  not  need  any  con¬ 
gressional  action  if  he  would  but  do  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
He  has  the  power  to  ask  Mr.  Austin  to 
initiate  the  matter  either  through  the 
Security  Council  or  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  time  I 
shall  move  to  recommit  this  bill,  in  case 
I  am  recognized  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  instructions  to  report  the 
same  back  with  the  following  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  want  to  take  this  time  to 
read  the  amendment  briefly  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  briefly  what  it  means: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

“Section  1.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  through 
the  appropriate  representative  of  the  United 
States  shall  initiate  in  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  and  in  other  appro¬ 
priate  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  proposals 
designed  to  ensure  the  security  and  national 
integrity  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  to  re¬ 
solve  any  related  problems  in  the  Near  East 
and  Middle  East  areas  which  are  endanger¬ 
ing  the  peace. 

“Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to- the  President  a  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  Greek  economy. 
The  President  may  expend  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  this  provision  through 
existing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  through  transfer  of  such  amounts  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  the  Government  of 
Greece  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  for  expenditure  by  them. 
Such  funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  other  provision  of  supplies  for  the 
civilian  economy  of  Greece,  including  inci¬ 
dental  administrative,  transportation,  tech¬ 
nical,  and  other  necessary  services,  but  no 
part  of  such  money  shall  be  Used  for  the 
provision  of  military  supplies  or  services.” 

Very  briefly,  I  first  ask  to  recommit  the 
present  bill.  Second,  it  instructs  the 
President  to  initiate  through  the  appro¬ 
priate  representative  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  other  appropriate 
bodies  of  the  United  Nations,  proposals 
designed  to  insure  the  security  and  na¬ 
tional  integrity  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  to  resolve  any  related  problems  in 
the  Near  East  and  middle  eastern  areas 
which  are  endangering  the  peace. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
the  Palestine  question  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  Nations.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  a  portion  of  the  Greek  situ¬ 
ation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Balkan  Com¬ 
mission.  There  is  nothing  involving 
Turkey  at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  the 
United  Nations  is  concerned.  But  the 
Dardanelles  is  a  problem  which  will  re¬ 
main  regardless  of  whether  this  bill 
passes  or  not.  When  the  $100,000,000 
which  goes  to  Turkey  is  expended,  the 
problem  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  oil  in  Iran 
and  Syria  and  other  places  will  still  re¬ 
main  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have 


to  appropriate  other  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  because  the  problems  will 
still  be  there.  That  is  why  I  say  you 
cannot  solve  the  problem  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  without  solving  the  related  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  contiguous  and  related 
thereto. 

Third.  An  appropriation  of  $100,000,- 
000  is  made  to  Greece  immediately  for 
the  purpose  of  relief  and  rehabilitation 
in  Greece.  I  supported  the  $350,000,000 
relief  bill,  and  I  opposed  the  Jonkman 
amendment  that  cut  that  amount  be¬ 
cause  I  felt  at  that  time  it  cut  down 
too  much  the  need  for  relief  in  Greece. 

The  expenditure  of  this  fund  is  for 
the  civilian  economy,  and  the  reason  I 
set  the  figure  at  $100,000,000  is  because 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
which  was  embodied  and  created  by  the 
United  Nations  recommended  $100,000,- 
000.  That  is  why  I  set  it  at  that  amount. 
This  cuts  down  the  amount  of  this  bill 
from  $400,000,000  to  $100,000,000  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  FAO  recommendation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
prohibits  an  expenditure  for  military 
purposes  and  it  provides  that  at  the 
President’s  discretion  such  part  of  this 
fund  as  necessary  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Greek  Government  or  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for 
supervision  in  the  expenditure  of  money 
in  Greece. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  when  this 
motion  to  recommit  is  offered  we  will 
have  enough  support  on  the  motion  to 
show  that  we  still  have  some  faith  in 
the  United  Nations  and  that  we  are  not 
completely  ignoring  the  existence  of  such 
body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired.  ' 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Gladly. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  close  with  this  address. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  how  many 
amendments  are  pending  on  this  section 
for  which  unanimous  consent  has  been 
asked  to  close  debate  upon? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  advises 
the  Chair  that  there  are  no  amendments 
pending  on  the  desk  on  this  section. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  when  the  President  of  the  United 


States  on  March  12  delivered  his  now 
historic  message  on  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  occasion  marked  a  signifi¬ 
cant  turning  point  in  America’s  foreign 
policy.  In  the  words  of  the  President: 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  iS*  the 
creation  of  conditions  in  which  we  and  other 
nations  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  way  of 
life  f-ee  from  coercion.  This  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  issue  in  the  wars  with  Germany  and 
Japan.  Our  victory  was  won  over  countries 
which  sought  to  impose  their  will  and  their 
way  of  life  upon  other  nations.  *  *  * 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

Stated  another  way,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  name  of  the 
'people  of  the  United  States,  on  that  day 
before  the  Congress  abandoned,  once  and 
for  all,  the  ineffectual  and  costly  isola¬ 
tionist  policy  of  the  past — a  policy  which 
directly  contributed  to  the  devastating 
wars  that  the  world  has  witnessed  within 
this  generation. 

The  issue  in  Greece  and  Turkey  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  one  which  prevailed  when 
Japan  marched  into  Manchuria,  when 
Italy  took  Ethiopia,  and  when  Hitler  vio¬ 
lated  all  of  the  treaties  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  by  force,  by  threats  of  force, 
and  by  his  Nazi  fifth  columns,  conquered 
much  of  Europe  without  firing  a  shot. 

The  issue  mgy  be  put  by  way  of  a 
simple  question.  Shall  we  face  up  to 
our  responsibilities  throughout  this  one 
world  or  shall  we  adopt  a  1947  variety  of 
appeasement  and  isolationism  which 
must  sooner  or  later  bring  about  a  Third 
World  War  that  so  many  are  already 
calling  inevitable? 

If  we  follow  a  course  of  appeasement, 
if  we  decide  that  what  happens  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  of  no  concern  to 
us,  then  the  Communist  rulers  in  the 
Kremlin,  just  as  the  madman  in  Ber¬ 
lin  of  1939,  will  decide  that  the  western 
democracies  are  weak,  and  can  be  con¬ 
quered  by  the  same  techniques  of  prop¬ 
aganda  and  boring  from  within  as  em¬ 
ployed  by  Hitler.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  meet  our  responsibilities  and  let  the 
world  understand  that  we  will  not  shrink 
from  them,  the  freemen  everywhere  will 
be  encouraged  and  the  voice  of  our  great 
and  powerful  Nation,  spoken  in  behalf 
of  democracy  and  freedom  will  be  heard 
in  every  corner  of  the  world  and  the 
march  toward  communistic  totalitarian¬ 
ism  will  be Jhalted. 

The  need  is  urgent.  The  time  is  short. 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  vital.  They  com¬ 
mand  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
If  they  fall  to  the  Russian  fifth  column 
from  within,  then  before  long,  all  of  the 
world  outside  our  hemisphere  may  be 
within  the  orbit  of  the  iron  curtain. 
If  their  position  is  held,  most  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  will  be  saved,  and  construc¬ 
tive  measures,  such  as  the  establishment 
of  a  United  States  of  Europe,  will  make 
possible  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
that  continent.  Such  action  should  as¬ 
sure  the  continuation  of  world  peace  by 
convincing  Moscow  that  our  policy  is 
one  of  justice,  backed  by  all  the  strength 
and  might  of  this  great  Nation. 

Those  who  argue  that  we  are  bypass¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  are  either  beg- 
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ging  the  question  or  opposing  our  policy 
by  indirection  because  they  know  that 
we  are  confronted  with  acute  internal 
situations  in  Greece  and  Turkey  which 
cannot  be  handled  at  this  time  by  the 
United  Nations.  They  are  also  delib¬ 
erately  ignoring  the  fact  that  Russia  has 
a  veto  power  in  that  assembly  which 
she  would  not  hesitate  to  use. 

America  now  faces  the  same  challenge 
that  it  faced  in  1914  and  in  the  1930’s. 
If  it  follows  the  course  of  coming  to  the 
aid  of  stricken  peoples  and  abandons  iso¬ 
lationism  and  appeasement;  the  tragic 
and  bloody  history  of  1917  and  1941  will 
not  be  repeated.  If  it  follows  the  oppo¬ 
site  course,  a  third  blood  bath  may  soon 
be  upon  us. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  this  matter. 

Are  we  willing  for  the  iron  curtain  to 
be  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
through  all  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
through  the  Near  East,  and  possibly 
throughout  Asia  and  Africa? 

Have  we  forgotten  the  bloody,  dismal 
struggle  which  so  recently  engulfed  man¬ 
kind?  Do  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  lie  in  hallowed  ground 
and  other  thousands  suffer  in  hospitals 
and  institutions  so  that  we  might  sub¬ 
stitute  Red  dictatorship  for  black  dicta¬ 
torship?  Shall  we  repeat  in  Greece  and 
in  Turkey  and  in  western  Europe  the 
solemn  tragedy  of  Estonia,  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  Albania,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia;  or  shall 
we  use  the  moral  power  of  this  Nation 
for  the  cause  of  freedom?  Freedom  is  an 
ancient  word.  It  first  gained  its  mag¬ 
nificence  in  the  land  of  the  Hellenes. 
To  many  of  us  who  have  lived  under 
the  blessed  sun  of  the  United  States,  it 
may  seem  like  an  academic  word;  but 
in  those  bleak  nations  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  it  is  still  the  most  glorious  word 
in  the  minds  of  men.  And  yet,  the  issue 
involved  here  is  just  that  simple.  It  is 
whether  freedom  survives  on  this  earth, 
or  whether  some  strange  ideology,  which 
proclaims  freedom  but  practices  tyranny, 
which  talks  about  the  rights  of  man 
but  foists  a  brutal,  soulless  system  of 
collectivism  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men,  and  which  employs  cruelties 
heretofore  unknown  to  mankind  shall 
prevail.  For  my  own  part,  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  there  can  be  no  compromise 
with  communism.  That  is  the  issue.  If 
we  compromise  now,  if  we  throw  Greece 
and  the  nations  of  Europe  into  the  wait¬ 
ing,  willing  arms  of  Red  fascism,  then 
we  will  face  a  third  world  war  more 
horrible  and  more  devastating  than  the 
one  that  this  world  has  so  recently  ex¬ 
perienced.  If  we  fail  in  this  duty,  then 
we  may  as  well  withdraw  our  armies  of 
occupation  from  Europe.  We  may  as 
well  remain  away  from  the  conference 
tables  and  prepare  for  the  holocaust. 

I  read  with  interest  Mr.  Stalin’s  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Stassen.  He  talked  about 
cooperation  and  said  that  our  countries 
could  live  together  in  peace.  I  fervently 
hope  that  they  can.  But  certainly  Mr. 
Stalin  would  be  more  impressive  if  his 
deeds  spoke  out  rather  than  his  words. 

The  philosophy  to  which  he  subscribes, 
denies  the  validity  of  covenants,  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  morals,  the  validity  of  religion. 
How  then  can  western  civilization  trust 
his  assertions?  He  talks  about  freedom, 


when  in  his  nation  and  in  the  nations 
that  are  dominated  by  communism  there 
are  more  slaves  than  have  ever  existed 
in  the  entire  recorded  history  of  this 
world. 

•  To  compromise  with  communism  is  to 
compromise  with  an  essential  evil.  It  is 
no  more  possible  than  to  compromise 
with  cancer  or  tuberculosis. 

The  debate,  however,  has  pointed  up 
the  need  for  something  more  than  a  neg¬ 
ative  policy  in  Europe.  While  we  must 
oppose  Russian  expansion  and  while  we 
must  fight  communism  on  every  front, 
we  also  must  put  forward  a  positive  pro¬ 
gram  of  democracy.  The  objections 
voiced  to  the  extension  of  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  have  come  from  many 
thoughtful  Americans  who  are  justly 
worried  about  our  precarious  fiscal  struc¬ 
ture  and  who  realize  that  dollars  alone 
will  not  solve  the  problems  of  Europe. 

These  thoughtful  Americans  are  prop¬ 
erly  concerned  over  our  tremendous  na¬ 
tional  debt.  They  show  where  we  have 
already  spent  billions  in  England  and 
France  and  throughout  the  world,  and 
communism  marches  on.  There  must  be 
some  other  way.  Otherwise  we  will 
bankrupt  America. 

There  is  an  alternative  that  has  stirred 
the  minds  of  men  for  many  centuries. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  a  federated  western 
Europe.  A  resolution  “that  the  Congress 
hereby  favors  the  creation  of  a  United 
States  of  Europe  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations”  is  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  this  body  and  in  the  Senate. 
That  resolution  has  received  support 
from  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans,  representing  all  political 
groups,  from  the  press,  and  in  public 
forums.  Recently  a  group  of  81  of  the 
Nation’s  outstanding  leaders  in  business, 
finance,  religion  and  education,  and 
journalism  endorsed  the  plan  as  the 
answer  to  the  recurrent  problem  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  a  new  plan.  It  has 
been  supported  for  many  years  by  great 
statesmen  of  Europe.  Today  its  princi¬ 
pal  champions  are  Winston  Churchill, 
Prime  Minister  Smuts,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Walter  Lippmann,  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Attlee,  and  many  others.  George 
Washington  once  wrote  to  General  La¬ 
fayette: 

We  have  sowed  seeds  of  liberty  and  union 
that  will  spring  up  everywhere  on  earth, 
and  one  day,  taking  its  pattern  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  there  will  be 
founded  the  United  States  of  Europe. 

The  great  French  writer,  Victor  Hugo, 
prophesied : 

The  day  will  come  when  these  two  huge 
unions,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  States  of  Europe,  will  face  and 
greet  each  other  across  the  Atlantic — when 
they  will  exchange  their  goods,  their  com¬ 
merce,  their  industry,  their  arts,  their  genius, 
to  civilize  the  globe,  to  fertilize  deserts,  to 
improve  creation  under  the  eyes  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  and  to  assure  the  greatest  benefit  for  all 
by  combining  these  forces:  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  might  of  God. 

That  day  is  at  hand. 

The  Greek  loan  must  be  made,  because 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  we  cannot  com¬ 
promise  further.  But  at  best  it  is  serv¬ 
ing  only  as  an  oxygen  tent  for  the  patient. 
Similar  loans  have  been  made  to  France, 
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England,  and  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  condition  of  our  ex-enemies  does  not 
need  recounting  at  this  time. 

Greece  is  vital,  but  western  Europe  is 
even  more  vital,  and  now  is  the  time,  with 
Europe  prostrate,  for  the  ancient  ideal 
of  federation  to  bear  fruit.  As  one  writer 
has  said,  “What  was  once  an  ideal  is 
now  a  necessity.” 

In  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill; 

And  what  is  the  plight  t6  which  Europe 
has  been  reduced?  Some  of  the  small  states 
have,  indeed,  made  a  good  recovery,  but  over 
wide  areas  a  vast  quivering  mass  of  tor¬ 
mented,  hungry,  careworn,  and  bewildered 
human  beings  gaze  on  the  ruins  of  their 
cities  and  scan  the  dark  horizon  for  the 
approach  of  some  new  peril,  tyranny,  or 
terror. 

They  may  still  return,  There  is  a  remedy 
which,  if  it  were  generally  and  spontaneously 
adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  people  in 
the  many  lands,  would  as  if  by  a  miracle, 
transform  the  whole  scene  and  would  in  a 
few  years  make  all  Europe,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  as  free  and  as  happy  as  Switzer¬ 
land  is  today. 

What  is  this  sovereign  remedy? 

We  must  build  a  kind  of  United  States  of 
Europe. 

America  cannot  bring  about  the  United 
States  of  Europe,  but  by  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  now  before  the  Congress 
the  forces  at  work  everywhere  in  western 
Europe  will  be  immeasurably  strength¬ 
ened  and  those  who  hesitate  now  because 
of  the  opposition  to  Soviet  Russia  will  be 
given  the  courage  and  the  support  to 
move  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  care¬ 
fully  to  the  debate  on  this  measure  for 
3  days.  I  have  opposed  every  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  been  offered  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill.  I  shall  continue  to  oppose 
amendments.  I  shall  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  contemplates  offering. 

The  committee  has  done  a  masterful 
job  in  framing  this  legislation  and  the 
issues  have  been  clearly  presented  to  this 
body.  Everyone  here  fully  understands 
that.  As  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wadsworth],  and 
our  great  minority  leader  [Mr.  Rayburn] 
pointed  out  on  day  before  yesterday,  the 
comparison  existing  between  1914  and 
1939-41  is  too  serious  to  overlook,  and 
all  thoughtful  Americans  realize  that 
we  must  no  longer  adopt  a  policy  of 
appeasement. 

I  listened  with  interest  this  morning 
while  one  gentleman  said,  “Of  what  con¬ 
cern  is  it  to  us  what  happens  in  eastern 
Europe  or  what  happens  in  Russia  ?  ”  My 
mind  went  back  to  my  first  term  here  in 
this  Congress  in  1941  when  we  were  de¬ 
bating  lend-lease,  and  I  heard  those  same 
words,  and  those  same  gentlemen  mak¬ 
ing  the  identical  assertions.  After  Hit¬ 
ler  had  conquered  most  of  Europe,  and 
when  the  British  Isles  were  holding  out 
all  alone,  those  same  gentlemen  stood  in 
the  well  of  the  House  and  said,  “What 
concern  is  it  to  us  what  Hitler  does  in 
Europe?”  Then,  all  of  a  sudden  bombs 
fell  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  it  was  of  direct 
concern  to  every  American.  That  is  the 
same  challenge  that  we  face  today,  and 
we  had  better  not  make  any  mistake 
about  it. 

But,  I  want  to  take  this  time  to  point 
out  what  I  believe  is  possibly  an  alterna- 
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tive  to  the  direction  we  are  headed. 
Many  years  ago  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
recognized  the  fact  that  as  long  as  Eu¬ 
rope  was  disunited,  as  long  as  we  had 
countless  little  nationalities  and  count¬ 
less  little  nations  in  Europe,  we  were 
bound  to  have  these  interminable  wars 
and  interminable  struggles.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  this  recurrent  situation,  some 
months  ago,  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  in  this  House  favor¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  certain  that  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  noted  the 
overwhelming  approval  with  which  that 
resolution  has  been  met  by  the  press,  in 
public  forums,  in  educational,  and  in 
civic  circles  of  this  country.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  that  movement  now  has  a 
tremendous  momentum,  and  today  the 
Moscow  Conference  having  failed  and 
our  effort  of  cooperation  with  Russig, 
having  completely  failed,  we  must  have 
an  alternative. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  if 
they  will  give  serious  consideration  and 
serious  thought  to  the  age-old  ideal  of 
a  united  western  Europe,  together  in 
trade,  together  in  commerce,  and  to¬ 
gether  in  government,  the  200,000,000 
people  of  western  Europe  will  be  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  problem,  and  I  believe  we 
will  have  some  hope  for  peace  on  this 
earth; 'but  as  long  as  we  maintain  all  of 
these  separate  entities,  as  long  as  we  try 
to  create  artificial  barriers  in  Europe, 
they  are  bound  to  overflow  into  our  own 
-Nation  and  we  are  bound-  to  go  into 
another  and  a  more  bloody  world  war. 

I  ask  you  to  read  when  you  have  time 
the  words  of  Winston  Churchill,  of  John 
Foster  Dulles,  of  Prime  Minister  Attlee, 
and  the  expressions  of  81  prominent 
Americans  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  press,  representing  every  shade  of 
political  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
recommending  and  endorsing  the  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Europe.  If  you  will  read  those 
expressions,  and  if  you  will  study  them, 
we  as  Americans  may  find  an  alternative 
to  the  grave  and  chaotic  problem  of 
Europe. 

(Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ^ 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until 
such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b )  of  this  section,  to 
make  advances,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  $100,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  in  such  manner  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  President  shall  determine. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed 
$400,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  From  appropriations  made  under 
this  authority  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  by  it  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin  : 

On  page  6,  line  1,  strike  out  all  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  section  4, 


And  on  line  8  strike  out  the  letter  “(b)” 
indicating  a  subsection  and  on  line  9  substi¬ 
tute  the  figure  “200,000,000”  for  “400,000,000,” 
and  after  the  period  on  line  10  strike  out  all 
of  the  following  sentence,  and  substitute  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  “Out  of  the  funds 
provided  herein  the  President  is  authorized 
to  supply  such  financial  assistance  as  may  be 
requested  by  the  United  Nations  to  further 
the  objectives  of  this  legislation,  but  in  no 
event  shall  it  exceed  $5,000,000.1’  „ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  have .  offered,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  five  additional 
minutes.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was- no  objection. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close,  in  20  minutes,  this  not  to 
include  the  10  minutes  already  allotted 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I 
make  this  suggestion  at  the  request  of 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  hear  what  the  gentleman 
says  concerning  his  amendment,  so  that 
we  can  see  if  any  Member  wants  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  object  at  this  time? 

■Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  you  will  note  if  you  have  a  copy  of 
the  bill  before  you  that  I  am  striking  out 
all  of  subsection  (a)  because  it  is  a  re¬ 
quest  to  advance  $100,000,000  without 
going  before  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations. 

I  see  no  reason  why  there  is  need  for 
such  quick  action.  I  believe  that  the 
Department  of  State  should  justify  the 
need  for  that  sum  of  money  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  record,  as  I  recall  it, 
wherein  there  was  a  showing  of  such 
need.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if 
we  are  going  to  pass  this  legislation,  let 
us  be  businesslike  about  it.  Certainly, 
there  is  no  justification  for  this  provi¬ 
sion  to  be  in  the  bill. 

I  go  on  to  the  next  part  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  cutting  down  the  amount  from 
$400,000,000  to  $200,000,000.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  Members  of  the  House  realize 
that  so  far  as  the  record  is  concerned, 
Turkey,  which  is  covered  by  this  bill,  has 
never  made  a  request'  to  this  Govern¬ 
ment  for  any  money.  If  I  am  wrong,  I 
want  the  members  of  the  Committee  to 
tell  me  so.  $125,000,000  is  provided  in 
this  bill  for  Turkey.  I  trust  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  who  want  to 
ask  questions  will  wait  until  I  complete 
my  statement. 

So  far  as  I  can  find,  all  we  have  con¬ 
cerning  aid  to  Turkey  is  the  statement 
in  the  report  on  page  3,  as  follows : 

The  situation  in  Turkey  differs  substan- 
tiallS',  but  she  has  found  it  necessary  during 
recent  months  to  apply  to  the  United  States 
for  financial  aid. 


That  is  the  statement  made  by  the 
committee.  What  does  Mr.  Acheson 
say?  The  only  testimony  is  this: 

Today  the  Turkish  economy  is  no  longer 
able  to  carry  the  full  load  required  for  its 
national  defense. 

But  in  the  statement  on  the  same  page 
Mr.  Acheson  does  not  say  that  there  was 
a  request  for  aid,  and  if  he  did  I  submit 
that  that  would  be  a  self-serving  dec¬ 
laration  and  a  statement  in  support  of 
his  own  position. 

The  report-  is  very  clear,  however,  so 
far  as  the  Greek  Government  is  con¬ 
cerned.  On  March  3  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  actually  asked  for  this  assistance. 
I  could  not  find  in  these  heavy  secret 
documents  that  we  have,  6  or  8  inches 
thick,  anything  to  show  that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  asked  for  this  aid.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  ask  ft  or  need 
it.  Turkey  wants  arms  and  not  money. 

I  say  there  should  be  before  this  House 
something  in  writing  to  show  that  the 
Turkish  Government  wants  this  money. 
I  submit  the  record  does  not  indicate 
thqt,  and  if  it  does  then  I  have  missed 
it  and  I  will  stand  corrected  if  the  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
it  right  here. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  wait  until  I  complete  my 
statement. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  You  ask  for  it  and 
then  you  do  not  want  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de¬ 
clines  to  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  this  amendment  I  pipvide 
that  the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  advance  out  of  this  authorization 
$5,000,000  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation.  If  there 
is  Russian  aggression,  let  us  find  it  out. 
Let  us  find  out  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  isolationism.  I  wonder, 
in  all  this  by-passing  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  who  are  the  isolationists. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  matter 
which  I  think  is  highly  important  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  indicates  that  even  as 
far  as  Greece  is  concerned,  they  can  go 
to  the  International  Bank  and  get  this 
money.  I  am  referring  to  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  May  7,  page  4847,  to 
an  address  delivered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Patterson]  : 

A  reading  of  section  C  of  part  4  of  the 
charter  of  the  ■  International  Bank  proves 
conclusively  that  this  United  Nations  agency 
can  be  used  to  help  the  people  of  Greece. 
It  says,  and.  I  quote,  “If  a  member  suffers 
from  an  acute  exchange  stringency,  so  that 
the  service  of  any  loan  contracted  by  that 
member  or  guaranteed  by  it  of  by  one  of 
its  agencies  cannot  be  provided  in  the  stip¬ 
ulated  manner,  the  member  concerned  may 
apply  to  the  bank  for  .a'-  relaxation  of  the 
conditions  of  payment.”  This  certainly  ap¬ 
plies  to  Greece  today  as  it  seems  to  me. 

The  very  first  chapter  of  the  bank’s  charter 
is  even  more  specific  in  its  application  to 
Greece  today.  It  says  under  section  B  the 
resource  shall  be  used  "for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  restoration  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  economy  of  members  whose  met¬ 
ropolitan  territories  have  suffered  great 
devastation  from  enemy  occupation  or  hos¬ 
tilities,  the  bank,  in  determining  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  terms  of  loans  made  to  such 
members  shall  pay  special  regard  to  lighten- 
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ing  the  financial  burden  and  expediting  the 
completion  of  such  restoration  and  recon¬ 
struction.” 

There  you  have  it.  It  is  all  laid  out. 
The  International  Bank  can  take  charge 
of  this  matter,  so  why  should  we  in  all 
our  largesse  volunteer  to  hand  out  this 
money  which  our  taxpayers  are  striving 
so  hard  to  pay  each  year?  ,  We  as  Re¬ 
publicans,  under  the  program  outlined, 
have  promised  tax  reduction  and  debt 
reduction  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  Un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  can  we  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  making  not  a  loan  but  a  gift  of 
more  than  $200,000,000. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Dean  Acheson  de¬ 
livered  an  address  last  evening  in  place 
of  the  President,  and  he  advocates  re¬ 
habilitating  the  whole  world.  After  we 
have  bled  ourselves  white,  who  will  there 
be  to  give  us  a  blood  transfusion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  The  ques¬ 
tion  answers  itself,  it  seems  to  me.  Of 
course,  we  will  face  economic  ruin  and 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  it  today. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

„  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  simply  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  yield  to  produce  the  evidence 
he  asked  for  a  moment  ago.  I  belieye 
the  gentleman  made  the  statement  that 
if  there  was  any  evidence  that  Turkey 
had  requested  this  assistance,  he  would 
like  some  member  of  the  committee  to 
produce  it.  It  is  found  on  page  13,  where 
I  inquired  of  Under  Secretary  Acheson, 
as  follows:  . 

In  other  words,  as  I  understand  it,  every¬ 
thing  proposed  to  be  done  in  this  bill  has 
been  definitely  requested  by  the  countries 
concerned? 

Secretary  Acheson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Is  that  the 
best  evidence  the  gentleman  offers?  It 
is  a  self-serving  declaration.  I  say  it  is 
not  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  JARMAN..  That  may  not  be  the 
best  evidence  but  it  is  most  excellent 
evidence. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Not  for  me. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  gentleman  asked 
for  it  and  when  he  gets  it  he  does  not 
want  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  You  know 
as  a  lawyer  that  is  not  the  best  evidence. 
Produce  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Turkish  Government.  That  is  what  I 
am  asking  for.  There  is  a  copy  of  the 
Greek  request  in  the  confidential  report 
prepared  for  the  committee  by  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  .  JARMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
wishes  further  evidence - 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  produce  it  and  you  cannot. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  difference  is  I 
have  confidence  in  the  President  and 
other  officials  of  my  country  whereas  the 
gentleman  does  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  renew  the  unanimous-consent  request 
suggested  by  the  majority  leader,  that  all 


debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  In  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Eaton]? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  ascertain  how  many  seek  recog¬ 
nition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sees  five 
Members  indicating  they  desire  time. 

Mr.  EATON.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
modify  my  request  and  make  it  20 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  20  minutes. 

Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
recognize  the  following  Members  who  in¬ 
dicated  a  desire  to  be  heard:  Messrs. 
MacKinnon,  Vorys,  Chenoweth,  Miller 
of  Connecticut,  and  Jarman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  the 
committee  members  be  heard  last? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  be  recognized  last. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  '[Mr. 
MacKinnon]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MacKINNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
yesterday  one  of  the  illustrious  Members 
of  this  House  said  that  when  you  hear 
one  person  you  have  heard  one-half  of 
the  story.  That  is  not  true  on  this  is¬ 
sue,  for  when  you  have  heard  one  person 
on  this  issue  you  have  heard  only  one- 
third  of  the  story.  You  have  three  views 
jon  this  issue. 

One  group  believes  that  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  is  involved 
and  they  support  the  bill.  There  are 
two  groups  in  opposition.  First,  the 
isolationists  oppose  it.  Secondly,  in  op¬ 
position  you  have  that  group  whose  for¬ 
eign  policy  has  been  such  that  they  have 
not  actively  opposed  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Government  and  they  have 
opposed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  very  easy  to  pick  that  group 
out.  You  know  what  their  position  was 
on  lend-lease.  They  were  demanding 
that  Russia  get  more  lend-lease.  You 
know  what  their  position  was  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  front.  For  several  years  they  de¬ 
manded  an  immediate  second  front  in 
Europe  regardless  of  the  inability  of  our 
country  to  prosecute  effective  military 
operations. 

THE  PARTY  LINE 

The  party  line  that  they  have  now 
developed  on  this  particular  bill  is 
they  say  that  they  oppose  military 
aid,  favor  relief  to  starving  children, 
and  then  they  say,  “Besides,  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  give  this  relief 
in  any  amount.”  That  argument  is 
completely  dishonest,  because  in  one 
breath  they  say,  “I  favor  partial  relief,” 
and  in  the  next  breath  they  say  “I  favor 
no  relief.”  That  is  the  party  line  argu¬ 
ment  on  this  bill  today.  To  merely 
state  it  is  sufficient.  Its  inconsistency  is 
its  own  answer. 

IDEAS  VERSUS  FORCE 

One  of  the  arguments  that  has  been 
made,  that  seems  to  have  some  force  with 
a  number  of  people,  is  that  you  cannot 


stop  ideas  by  force.  Their  inference  is 
that  communism  is  an  idea  and  hence  it 
cannot  be  stopped  by  force. 

But  I  say  communism  has  no  force  as 
an  idea.  Communism  has  never  been 
accepted  by  any  country  of  the  world 
except  by  force.  Does  any  person — and 
I  will  yield  the  floor  to  anyone  who  has 
an  answer  on  this  one — can  any  person 
in  this  House  tell  us  today  of  any  nation 
in  recorded  history  that  ever  voluntarily 
accepted  communism?  No  person  rises 
to  suggest  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
nation — and  I  agree  that  there  never  was. 
Communism  has  never  been  voluntarily 
accepted  by  any  country.  It  needs  force 
to  impose  it  and  it  needs  force  to  con¬ 
tinue  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  when  you 
run  into  force  you  have  to  make  your 
position  clear,  and  that  is  what  this  bill 
does.  We  are  opposing  communism. 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  I  re¬ 
gard  this  program  as  unfinished  business 
arising  out  of  our  involvement  in  the  war. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  we  did  after  the 
last  war.  We  stayed  until  conditions 
were  stabilized.  For  the  same  purpose 
today  we  are  in  Germany,  we  are  in 
Austria,  and  we  are  in  Italy.  In  those 
countries  we  are  presently  seeking  to 
bring  stability  to  their  economy.  They 
were  our  enemies  a  short  time  back. 
Should  we  not  also  seek  to  maintain  a 
stable  government  for  our  friends  who 
ask  our  aid?  They  were  our  allies  in  the 
war  and  are  our  friends  now.  I  submit 
that  they  are  entitled  to  our  help  now 
as  much  as  our  former  enemies. 

THE  GREEK  ELECTION 

Some  criticize  the  Greek  Government. 
You  can  criticize  almost  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment — in  comparison  with  ours.  But 
the  Greek  Government  was  elected  by  the 
Greek  people  in  what  our  observers  state 
was  a  free  election.  The  statistics  show 
that  of  1,900,000  eligible  voters,  87  per¬ 
cent  voted  and  68.3  percent  favored  the 
present  Government.  This  leaves  31.7 
percent  opposed.  In  other  words  the  vote 
was  2  to  1  for  the  present  Government. 

That  is  a  more  substantial  popular 
majority  than  any  President  of  the 
United  States  ever  received  in  recorded 
history.  No  person  can  truthfully  say 
that  the  Government  in  Greece  does  not 
have  the  popular  support  of  the  Greek 
people. 

USE  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Some  say  we  should  use  the  United 
Nations.  I  agree  with  that  proposal  and 
the  bill  contains  ample  provisions  for 
the  use  of  the  United  Nations  if  that 
body  wishes  to  assume  jurisdiction,  but 
we  have  already  seen  the- power  of  the 
veto  in  Russia’s  hand  to  delay  effective 
action  on  this  very  issue. 

RUSSIAN  VETO 

Russia  vetoed  the  initial  attempt  to 
investigate  the  Greek  border  dispute. 
Subsequently  the  investigation  was  only 
authorized  when  Russia  refrained  from 
voting.  Do  we  want  to  permit  the  Soviet 
to  use  such  dilatory  tactics?  That  is  their 
game.  Everyone  knows  it.  ,  The  veto 
power  gives  them  the  authority  to  delay 
action — and  they  use  it.  This  issue  in 
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Greece  and  Turkey  involves  internal  sta¬ 
bility.  Thus  it  is  not  a  proper  case  for 
the  United  Nations.  It  does  not  in¬ 
volve  international  issues  with  respect  to 
those  countries.  By  the  very  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  they  have  no  juris¬ 
diction.  Our  delegate  from  the  United 
States  has  pointed  out  that  this  bill  does 
not  bypass  the  UN.  I  agree  with  that 
analysis  of  the  problem. 

THE  ISSUE 

The  issue  in  this  bill  is  clear.  Are  we 
going  to  appease  Russia;  are  we  going 
to  jump  through  the  hoop  at  the  Soviet 
wish?  We  only  intervened  in  Europe 
in  World  War  II  after  the  most  con¬ 
stant  demands  from  Russia.  They  de¬ 
manded  arms,  munitions,  and  a  second 
front.  We  finally  opened  the  second 
front  and  the  war  was  soon  over.  Now' 
the  Soviet  line  is  to  say,#  “Get  out  now, 
leave  Europe  to  us.”  To  this  demand  I 
say  we  did  not  intervene  in  Europe  to 
permit  Communists,  Fascists,  or  other 
groups  alien  to  their  own  country,  to  have 
free  reign  to  aggressively  overrun  the 
remnants  of  European  civilization.  By 
our  position  as  victors  we  owe  a  duty  to 
the  world  to  restore  stable  governments 
before  we  pull  out.  Let  us  all  support 
this  bill  to  do  that  for  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key — our  allies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim^  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(Mr.  MacKINNON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Miller], 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  hours  of  this  debate  that  has  been 
going  on  for  four  days  that  some  Mem¬ 
bers’  patriotism  so  runs  away  with  them 
that  they  have  to  charge  those  who  hon¬ 
estly  and  conscientiously  oppose  this  bill 
as  following  what  is  referred  to  as  the 
“party  line.”  I  am  not  at  all  disturbed 
about  anybody  questioning  my  Ameri¬ 
canism  or  my  patriotism.  I  do  want  to 
ask  one  question  and  I  hope  before  the 
debate  closes  someone  on  the  committee 
or  in  the  House  will  answer  it  for  me. 

I  listened  this  morning  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCormack]  speak  of  the  wave  of 
communism  sweeping  over  Turkey  and 
over  Greece,  then  across  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  over  Italy  and  over  France,  and 
so  on,  possibly  over  the  Atlantic  to  the 
United  States.  I  concede  that  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  threat  and  that  all  this  world 
is  threatened  with  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism.  Assuming  all  that  to  be  true, 
will  some  member  of  this  committee  ex¬ 
plain  to  me  why,  to  deal  with  such  an 
important  problem,  in  view  of  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  United  Nations  and  our 
promise  to  the  American  people,  wTe  were 
going  to  deal  in  association  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  that  we 
should  embark  on  this  lone-wolf  pro¬ 
gram  on  our  own. 

Some  may  say  that  other  nations  can¬ 
not  contribute  their  share  in  money  to¬ 
ward  this  effort  to  stop  the  spread  of 
communism  into  Turkey  and  Greece. 
If  they  cannot  appropriate  $100,000,000 
or  $400,000,000,- if  they  would  appropri¬ 


ate  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  this 
program  and  associate  themselves  with 
this  Government,  I  would  feel  much  hap¬ 
pier  about  it  and  I  could  then  support 
this  whole  program.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  United  States  Government  em¬ 
bark  on  this  program  with  no  assurance, 
certainly  no  assurance  has  been  given  us 
throughout  this  debate,  that  the  program 
has  the  support,  at  least  the  moral  sup¬ 
port,  of  other  nations  associated  with  us' 
in  the  United  Nations.  If  they  cannot 
furnish  financial  support  they  certainly 
can  make  known  their  support  in  other 
ways.  I  wish  that  somebody  could  show 
me  how  we  can  do  this  job  so  much 
better  alone  than  with  the  help  and 
cooperation  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Is  it  not  true,  sir, 
that  when  we  approve  this  action  we  are 
taking,  it  means  that  any  other  nation 
may  take  any  action  it  sees  fit  so  long 
as  it  says  it  is  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  We  are 
formulating  our-  own  program  and  car¬ 
rying  it  on  alone,  so  far  as  I  am.  able  to 
find  out. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  want  to  remind  the 
gentleman  what  the  United  Nations 
representative  of  the  United  States, 
Senator  Austin  said : 

In  my  opinion,,  the  United  States  program 
of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  does  not  bypass 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  I  heard 
that  statement  read  and  I  may  say  it 
does  not  answer  my  question.  I  have  not 
said  anything  about  bypassing  the  United 
Nations.  I  am  asking  why  other  nations 
that  are  in  the  United  Nations  cannot 
cooperate  in  this  program.  I  heard  the 
statement  read  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  yesterday  and  I  have  great  re¬ 
spect  for  Senator  Austin. 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO .  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  In  all  fairness, 
the  House  .should  be  reminded  also  of 
what  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  said  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Yes.  I 
go  back  to  my  question  which  was:  “Why 
do  the  proponents  of  this  bill  think  that 
the  United  States  acting  alone  can  do  the 
job  better  than  it  could  be  done  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  nations? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jarman]. 

Mr]  JARMAN.  Mr.  1  Chairman,  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  him  a  moment  ago,  stated  that 
Turkey  had  not  applied  for  this  assist¬ 
ance  and  challenged  anyone  to  prove 
otherwise.  I  thought  I  did  so  by  quoting 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  who  at  the  time  was  Acting 
Secretary  of  State.  I  do  not  know 


whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  just  as  I  do  not  know  what  General 
Marshall’s  politics  is;  but  he  is  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  willing  to 
take  his  word  on  a  matter  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  which  he  is  charged  and 
on  a  matter  about  which  he  naturally 
knows  more  than  could  any  Member  of 
this  body.  Furthermore,  he  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  able  official  to  whom  I  heard  one 
of  our  best  Members  refer  during  this 
debate  as  the  man  who  had  the  most 
alert  and  most  brilliant  mind  with  which 
he  has  come  in  contact. 

However,  I  find,  after  my  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman— for  whom  I  have,  a  very 
high  regard,  but  who  I  think  should  be 
more  careful  with  his  challenges  and  his 
statements — that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  message  made  the 
same  statement,  and  I  say  to  you,  my 
colleagues,  I  care  not  who  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be,  whether  he  be 
Democrat  or  Republican,  I  am  willing  to 
take  his  word  on  a  matter  such  as  this,; 
and  I  quote  from  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage: 

Since  the  war  Turkey  has  sought  financial 
assistance  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  moderniza¬ 
tion  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
national  integrity. 

Now,  for  my  part,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
my  colleagues,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
believe  those  two  officials  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  and  not  be  pin  prickey  and  issue 
challenges  about  whether  they  are  telling 
the  truth  or  not. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  an  able  -mem¬ 
ber  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  said  he  searched  the  comijnit- 
tee  report  and  looked  through  it  care¬ 
fully  and  could  not  find  it.  He  must 
have  missed  page  1,  because  there  Mr. 
Acheson  says  that  at  various  times  dur¬ 
ing  recent  months  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  has  applied  to  the  United  States  lor 
financial  aid.  And,  there  is  no  quibbling 
about  that. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Indeed,  there  is  not. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman,  and 
I  read  to  the  gentleman  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary’s  reply  to  my  question,  in  which 
he  reiterated  that  fact.- 

Now.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  want  to 
again  ask  both  of  you  gentlemen,  wrho 
are  lawyers,  if  you  would  accept  that  as 
proof  in  a  court  of  law? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Absolutely.  I  would 
accept  the  statement  of  my  President 
and  my  Under  Secretary  of  State  as 
proof. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That 
sounds  fine,  but  that  still  is  not  proof. 
That  is  a  self-serving  declaration. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Are  we  in  a  court  of 

law  here? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  You  might 
be. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Is  this  a  court  of  law? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  any¬ 
thing  that  you  make  it. 

Mr.  -  JARMAN.  Yes,  and  we  have 
established  it  without  reference  to  the 
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precedents  of  the  courts,  too.  We  do 
not  have  to  go  to  courts  to  get  prece¬ 
dents.  We  have  them  of  our  own. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  is  still  open  to  produce  the  proof. 
Turkey  has  never  asked  for  this  loan,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  repeat,  I  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  President,  whether  he  be  a 
Democrat  or  not,  and  should  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  the  other  side  ever  be  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  have  a  President  I  would 
have  confidence  in  him,  whoever  he  be. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
the  gentleman’s  privilege. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  having  chal¬ 
lenged  berth  of  us  as  lawyers,  has  gotten 
himself  a  little  outside  in  saying  that 
opinion  evidence  is  admissible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
ChenowethL 

(Mr.  CHENOWETH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks). 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  think  on  this 
Issue  of  whether  or  not  Turkey  made  a 
request  tire  should  read  the  President’s 
message  delivered  at  the  joint  session  of 
Congress.  With  respect  to  Greece  he 
specifically  states  that  Greece  has  asked 
for  this  assistance.  You  do  not  find  any 
language  as  strong  as  that  with  respect 
to  Turkey  in  the  President’s  message. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
refuse  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]  .  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  the  splendid  and  bril¬ 
liant  leadership  he  has  exercised  in 
handling  the  opposition  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

It  appears  that  Turkey  has  asked  for 
no  assistance.  I  understand  that  Turkey 
has  no  financial  crisis  like  Greece.  Un¬ 
less  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  entirely 
military,  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
Member  of  this  House  can  vote  to  send 
money  to  Turkey. 

We  are  told,  however,  we  should  sup¬ 
port  this  bill  because  it  has  the  approval 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Our  leaders  have  made  some 
tragic  mistakes.  They  have  formulated 
policies  which  even  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  admit  have  been  unwise  and 
Unsound.  Surely  we  must  make  an  im¬ 
portant  decision  like  this  for  ourselves. 

Largely  because  of  pursuing  wrong 
policies  this  country  became  involved  in 
World  War  II,  which  cost  the  lives  of 
300,000  American  boys.  The  debate  to¬ 
day  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  lend-lease  bill  in  1941, 
which  was  represented  as  a  peace  meas¬ 
ure.  We  soon  discovered  it  was  a  step 
toward  war.  We  won  the  war,  but  now 
we  are  again  disillusioned;  after  defeat¬ 
ing  our  enemies  we  are  now  told  there  is  a 
new  threat  to  our  security.  This  meas¬ 
ure  is  a  subterfuge  and  a  bald-faced  de¬ 
ception.  The  title  implies  this  is  a  bill 
which  authorizes  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 


key.  You  know,  and  I  know,  it  is  purely 
a  military  move.  Yet  we  are  being  told 
we  must  continue  to  follow  leaders  whose 
blundering  policies  have  precipitated  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to¬ 
day.  Our  first  responsibility  is  to  the 
people  we  represent.  It  is  my-  opinion 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  opposed  to  this  legislation  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  This  is  the  same 
leadership  that  in  the  last  2  years  has 
spent  $18,000,000,000  to  promote  commu¬ 
nism,  and  is  financing  communism. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right.  We  are  still  shipping 
supplies  and  materials  to  Russia.  It  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  these  conflicting 
positions.  I  have  never  understood  the 
influence  which  has  enabled  communis¬ 
tic  Russia  to  obtain  unlimited  amounts 
of  equipment  and  machinery  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  this  bill.  It  states  that  it  provides  for 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  the  mask  has  now  been 
drawn  aside.  The  intent  of  the  bill  is 
clear.  You  have  seen  the  amendments, 
limiting  the  military  personnel  to  100,  or 
200,  voted  down.  Those  sponsoring  this 
bill  vigorously  opposed  any  military  limi¬ 
tations. 

It  is  proposed  to  send  members  of  our 
military  forces,  but  we  are  assured  they 
will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only.  I 
submit  there  is  no  precedent  for  such  a 
step  and  that  it  now  appears  obvious 
from  admissions  made  on  the  floor  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  bill  that  our  mili¬ 
tary  operations  will  not  be  restricted  to 
advice  only.  A  motion  to  recommit  this 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces 
would  be  very  proper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  before  me  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Palmer  Hoyt,  Jr., 
Denver  Post 'correspondent,  who  made  a 
recent  tour  of  Greece.  He  urges  us  to 
help  Greece  rebuild,  and  not  to  fight  a 
war.  I  wish  to  read  a  few  lines  of  this 
report  on  Greece,  as  the  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Hoyt  are  very  pertinent  to 
the  bill  we  have  before  us.  He  says: 

The  United  States  can  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  communism  in  Europe.  It  can 
compete  successfully  with  communism  else¬ 
where,  too,  but  in  order  to  do  this  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  adopt  a  positive  policy  of  aid 
to  countries  whose  economy  has  been  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  war  or  its  aftermaths. 

The  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill  is  a  case  In 
point.  Right  now  it  is  important  that  these 
countries  receive  financial  aid.  Greece,  espe¬ 
cially,  has  need  of  food  and  clothing  for  its 
people.  It  needs  mony  to  rebuild  a  shatter¬ 
ed  economy. 

But  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill  is  being 
talked  about,  in  Athens  and  America,  In 
terms  of  military  supplies  and  money  to  sup¬ 
port  the  army  in  its  fight  against  what  the 
rightist  Greek  Government  at  least,  calls  a 
Communist  threat. 

It  is  true  that  communism  threatens 
Greece.  Nevertheless,  the  point  of  attack 
should  not  be  through  the  Greek  Army, 
fighting  Communist  and  non-Communist 
guerrillas  in  the  hills.  If  the  American  grant 
is  to  be  successful  the  attack  must  come 
through  the  country’s  economy. 


When  the  army  uses  funds  to  wage  war, 
a  lot  more  houses  and  roads  and  people  are 
destroyed.  The  survivors  find  conditions  dif¬ 
ficult.  Then  they  are  easy  prey  to  totali- 
tarianism— Communist  or  otherwise. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  I  submit 
we  are  making  the  wrong  approach  to 
this  whole  matter.  We  want  to  rebuild 
Greece,  and  not  destroy  her.  As  Mr. 
Smith  has  pointed  out,  the  International 
Bank  has  been  set  up  to  aid  countries 
like  Greece.  I  feel  certain  satisfactory 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  obtain 
the  credit  she  needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VorysI. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
commenting  on  whether  Turkey  re¬ 
quested  aid,  in  the  questionnaire  found 
on  page  366  of  the  hearings  appears  this 
statement  from  the  State  Department: 

In  order  to  prevent  a  deterioration  of  the 
Turkish  economic  situation,  which  might 
weaken  the  country  -and  compromise  its  po¬ 
sition,  Turkey  has  requested  American  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  which  the  President  proposes 
that  we  grant. 

Under  Secretary  Acheson,  at  the  very 
start  of  the  hearings,  said — see  page  1: 

At  various  times  during  recent  months  the 
Turkish  Government  has  applied  to  the 
United  States  for  financial  aid. 

Apparently  the  opposition  feels  that  if 
a  country  asks  a  whole  lot  of  times  that 
does  not  count  as  a  request,  but  if  a 
country  asks  once  that  counts  as  a  re¬ 
quest. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  way 
the  evidence  was  brought  before  us  on 
the  relief  bill  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  were 
not  told  what  the  money  was  to  be  spent 
for  and  where.  Possibly  as  a  result  of 
the  protest  that  many  of  us  made  the 
secret  document  furnished  the  first  day 
of  the  hearings  on  this  bill  was  thrown 
open,  and  detailed  information  has  been 
'given  in  the  hearings  as  to  how  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  use  this  money,  not  only  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes,  but  to  rehabilitate  the 
economy  of  Greece. 

The  military  part  is  $100,000,000  for 
Turkey,  only  part  of  which  is  to  be  for 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  $150,000,000 
for  Greece,  only  a  third  of  which  is  to  be 
for  arms  and  ammunition.  The  other 
$150,000,000,  and  you  can  see  the  details 
on  page  3  of  the  report,  is  composed  of 
$20,000,000  for  agriculture,  $50,000,000 
for  reconstruction — and  the  items  are 
noted — and  $80,000,000  for  consumer 
goods. 

I  have  here  a  1,000-drachma  note  that 

1  got  in  Greece.  I  may  say  that  I  got  it 
legally.  At  that  time  there  were  5,000 
drachmas  to  the  dollar  at  the  legal  rate 
of  exchange.  Here  is  a  10,000-drachma 
bill.  The  10,000  drachma  bill  is  worth 

2  bucks  legally,  $1.25  on  the  black  mar¬ 
ket.  The  1,000  drachma  one  is  worth  20 
cents  legally,  12  [4  cents  on  the  black 
market.  The  exchange  varieslso  rapidly 
over  there  in  the  skyrocketing  inflation, 
that  is  going  on  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
track  of  your  money. 

It  cost  me  8,000  drachmas  to  buy  6 
post  cards  and  the  Embassy  driver  got 
375,000  drachmas  a  month.  One  of  the 
things  that  must  be  done  to  stabilize 
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Greece  is  with  reference  to  their  ex¬ 
change.  That  is  a  part  of  this  bill. 

Another  part  is  provisions  for  physical 
rehabilitation  of  their  economy. 

Another  part  of  it  is  to  furnish  Greece 
military  assistance,  advice,  and  supplies, 
so  that  Greece  can  drive  the  Communist- 
supported  guerrillas  out  and  maintain 
her  integrity. 

This  is  a  very  ambitious  program.  It 
is  going  to  be  difficult  to  accomplish.  It 
has  its  risks,  not  only  possible  military 
risks,  but  the  risk  that  the  economic 
program  may  fail.  We  increase  the  risks 
by  cutting  the  program  heavily  at  the 
start. 

This  is  only  an  authorization  bill,  and 
the  appropriations  will  be  checked  care¬ 
fully  by  our  appropriations  committee. 

I  suggest  it  would  not  be  wise  to  cut  this 
authorization  now  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Smith], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin)  there  were — ayes  49,  noes  121. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kersten  of 
Wisconsin:  On  page  6,  after  line  13,  add  a 
new  subsection  (4)  (c) : 

“That  forthwith  and  immediately  upon  the 
taking  effect  of  this  act  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  all  agencies  thereof 
shall  cease  and  desist  from  sending  any  ma¬ 
terials,  granting  any  credits,  paying  any 
moneys  or  anything  of  value  whatsoever, 
either  under  lease-lend  commitments  or 
otherwise,  to  the  government  or  governments 
of  any  country  or  countries  that  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
are  threatening,  or  during  the  life  of  this 
act  do  threaten,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
integrity  or  sovereignty  of  Greece  and 
Turkey.” 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
this  amendment  sets  forth  a  policy 
which  many  of  us  are  strongly  in  favor 
of,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must  raise  a  point 
of  order  that  it.  is  not  germane  to  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  this  amendment  is 
germane.  I  think  it  is  highly  necessary 
that  we  indicate  in  this  very  act  wherein 
we  propose  to  assist  Greece  and  Turkey 
in  resisting  aggression,  that  we  also  indi¬ 
cate  very  clearly  by  the  same  token  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  send  anything  over 
there  to  any  countries  that  are  threat¬ 
ening  or  endangering  the  very  countries 
we  are  attempting  to  assist.  I  think  it  is 
germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota).  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 
The  Chair  invites  the  gentleman’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
proposes  that  the  Government  shall 
cease  and  desist  from  sending  any  ma¬ 
terials,  granting  any  credits,  paying  any 
moneys  or  anything  of  value  whatsoever 
either  under  lease-lend  commitments  or 
otherwise,  to  the  government  or  govern¬ 


ments  of  any  country  or  countries,  and 
so  forth.  In  that  respect  it  would  in 
effect  place  limitations  upon  existing 
law  and  go  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
bill  and  is  neither  germane  to  the  bill 
nor  to  the  section  to  which  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  limited  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  that  threaten  Greece  or  Turkey. 
It  does  not  pertain  to  the  entire  lend- 
lease  program.  It  is  only  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  that  threaten  the  integrity  of 
Greece  or  Turkey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
taken  note  of  that  but  believes  that  that 
in  no  wise  counteracts  the  point  which 
the  Chair  has  made. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
discussion  of  this  bill  has  constantly  re¬ 
volved  around  the  subject  of  communism. 
The  specter  of  aggression  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  is  the  one  great  fear-impelling 
'  shadow  that  has  overwhelmed  this  Con¬ 
gress  in  a  wave  of  hysteria.  The  impli¬ 
cation  of  isolationism  or  pro-Russia  has 
been  cast  upon  the  opponents  of  the 
Truman  doctrine.  I  refuse  to  accept  the 
implication  of  being  isolationist  or  pro- 
Russian. 

I  am  fighting  today  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  best  interest  of  the  American 
people.  I  am  fighting  today  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  embodied  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  What  is  the  basic  principle? 
It  is  found  in  article  I: 

To  take  effective  collective  measures  for 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  ag¬ 
gression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and 
the  bring  about  by  peaceful  means,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice  and 
international  law,  adjustment  or  settlement 
of  international  disputes  or  situations  which 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Notice  the  phrase  “to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  removal  of 
threats  to  the  peace  and  for  suppression 
of  acts  of  aggression.”  Collective,  not 
individual.  Multilateral,  not  unilateral. 
Upon  this  great  principle  the  League  of 
Nations  was  formed.  Because  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  not  followed  the  League  disin¬ 
tegrated  when  Japan  started  aggressive 
action  on  Manchuria. 

We  have  another  chance  to  make  an 
international  organization  work  for  in¬ 
ternational  peace.  An  improved  organi¬ 
zation  whose  procedures  and  methods 
were  improved  over  those  of  the  League. 
Again  it  is  based  on  “collective”  investi¬ 
gation,  consideration,  and  action  against 
aggression. 

The  United  States  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  our  own  making.  We  are  its 
strength.  Our  faith  and  confidence  in 
it  is  its  lifeblood. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  United 
Nations  is  too  weak  to  handle  the  Greek- 
Turkey  case.  We  have  been  told  that  it 
is  impotent. 

It  was  not  too  weak  when  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  Iran  was  violated  by  the  actual 


presence  of  Russian  soldiers.  The 
Security  Council  acted  and  the  Russian 
Army  withdrew  from  Iran. 

It  was  not  too  weak  when  the  Lebanon- 
Syria  crisis  occurred.  The  Security 
Council  acted  and  the  British  and  French 
soldiers  obeyed  its  edict. 

In  the  complaint  against  Indonesia 
by  the  Ukarainian  Republic,  the  Council 
considered  the  charges  but  they  voted 
against  investigation.  In  the  case  of  the 
Poland  complaint  that  Spain  was  a 
threat  to  the  peace,  Russia  exercised  her 
veto.  The  Security  Council  thereupon 
formally  returned  the  complaint  to  the 
General  Assembly.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  after  due  consideration,  unanimously 
decided  to  drop  the  matter. 

Let  me  point  out  here  that  the  veto  by 
the  parties  directly  concerned  is  per¬ 
mitted  upon  certain  serious  charges 
which  involve  the  use  or  threat  to  use 
military  personnel.  However,  in  the  case 
of  appeals  for  investigation,  the  piarties 
involved  do  not  have  the  right  to  use  the 
veto. 

Why  then  do  we  pot  follow  the  four 
precedents  of  multilateral  consideration 
within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations? 

Is  it  because  we  are  afraid  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  United  Nations  might  reach? 

It  is  because  we  are  embarked  on  a 
course  of  unilateral,  military,  imperial¬ 
ism  which  is  in  contradiction  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Charter? 

Has  the  virus  of  world  empire  entered 
the  veins  of  our  democracy? 

Are  we  ready  to  junk  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  by  denying  it  the  chance  to  grow 
with  its  responsibilities?  These  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  answered  in  the  light  of 
moral  and  spiritual  values,  or  we  stand 
convicted  of  violating  our  pledges  to  the 
United  Nations  principles. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  EATON.  Are  there  any  amend¬ 
ments  pending  to  section  4? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  no 
amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  EATON.  Then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  this  section  do 
now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  he  may  ex¬ 
ercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  up¬ 
on  him  pursuant  to  this  act  through  such 
department,  agency,  independent  establish¬ 
ment,  or  officer  of  the  Government  as  he  shall 
direct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  21, 
insert  at  the  end  of  the  section  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any 
or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under  any  of 
the  following  circumstances: 

“(1)  If  requested  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  or  Turkey,  respectively,  representing 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  either  such  na¬ 
tion; 
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“(2)  If  the  President  is  officially  notified 
by  the  United  Nations  that  the  Security 
Council  finds  (with  respect  to  which  finding 
the  United  States  waives  the  exercise  of  any 
veto)  or  that  the  General  Assembly  finds  that 
action  taken  or  assistance  furnished  by  the 
United  Nations  makes  the  continuance  of 
such  assistance  unnecessary  or  undesirable; 

“(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act  have  been  substantially  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  action  of  any  other  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations  or  finds  that  the 
purposes  of  the  act  are  incapable  of  satis¬ 
factory  accomplishment;  and 

“(4)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  of  the 
assurances  given  pursuant  to  section  3  are 
not  being  carried  out.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javits:  Page  7, 
line  14,  after  paragraph  4  insert: 

”5.  If  the  President  finds  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  receiving  assistance 
hereunder  is  not  representative  of  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  people  of  such  country  ori  is  not 
taking  the  governmental  and  economic 
measures  essential  to  the  reconstruction  of 
such  country.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes  on  his  amendment. 

(Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shoufd 
like  to  qualify  this  amendment  on  the 
technical  phases  first.  It  consists  of  two 
parts.  It  states  first  that  the  President 
shall  withdraw  assistance  to  any  country 
if  he  finds  that  the  government  in  that 
country  does  not  represent  a  majority 
of  the  people  in  it.  And  I  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  first  proviso  of  the  Vanden- 
berg  amendment  which  says  that  if  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Government  of  Greece  or 
Turkey  respectively  representing  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  of  either  such  nation, 
the  President,  is  directed  to  withdraw 
assistance  from*  any  such  country.  So 
that  we  have  written  right  into  the  bill 
the  necessity  that  the  President  shall 
make  that  kind  of  a  finding  before  he 
responds  to  any  request  to  withdraw  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  such  nation.  All  I  say 
is  that  the  President  withdraw  even  if 
he  is  not  asked  to  withdraw,  if  he  finds 
that  the  government  of  the  country  as¬ 
sisted  does  not  represent  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  that  country. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
requires  that  the  government  of  any  na¬ 
tion  assisted  is  itself  taking  every  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  economic  measure  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  own  reconstruction.  In 
other  words,  it  is  doing  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  help  itself.  I  call  the  attention 
of  members  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  this  particular  provision  was  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  relief  bill  by  us  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee.  The  situation, 
therefore,  is  as  follows:  When  the  money 
devoted  to  Greece’s  relief,  which  will  be 
fifty  or  sixty  million  dollars,  is  used  up, 
our  own  administrators  over  there  will 
be  no  longer  bound  by  the  provisions 
which  we  have  in  the  relief  bill  unless 
we  write  that  into  this  bill,  too. 

Why  have  I  proposed  this  amendment? 

I  am  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  debate,  but 


I  feel  in  good  conscience,  and  bespeak¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  Members  of  this  House 
who  are  in  the  middle  of  the  road — not 
those  on  the  extreme  right  or  those  on 
the  extreme  left — just  the  sober  people 
who  are  worried  about  the  implications 
of  this  legislation,  that  this  amendment 
is  essential.  Why? 

We  have  to  remember  two  things  about 
it:  One  thing  that  worries  us,  who  are  of 
the  middle-of-the-road  point  of  view,  is 
that  this  legislation  should  not  be  a  sig¬ 
nal  to  any  extremist  to  the  effect  we  are 
going  to  have  a  political  witch  hunt  in 
this  country,  or  a  wave  of  reaction  imper¬ 
iling  civil  liberties  in  the  United  States. 
I  think  too  much  of  our  own  devotion  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution  to 
place  the  greatest  stress  on  that,  and  I 
for  one  will  be  eternally  vigilant  on  this 
floor  to  fight  as  I  have  fought  for  the  civil 
rights  of  all,  regardless  of  whether  I  may 
disagree  with  them.  Therefore  I  feel  it 
is  enough  to  make  that  point  at  this  time. 
But  the  second  point  does  hinge  a  lot  on 
thus  amendment.  We  must  notify  these 
people  overseas,  these  people  in  Greece, 
that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  shore  up 
governments  which  leave  a  great  deal  to 
be  desired  as  the  Government  of  Greece 
itself  does,  and  our  own  President  said 
so  and  the  witnessess  have  said  so.  We 
have  got  to  let  those  people  in  Greece 
know  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  sup¬ 
port  a  reactionary  government  and  shore 
it  up,  that  we  are  not  telling  them  they 
have  to  take  this  government  or  else 
they  will  not  get  this  money.  We  have 
to  let  them  know  that  they  have  freedom 
of  action  and  that  the  only  government 
we  intend  to  deal  with  is  one  that  repre¬ 
sents  a  majority  of  the  Greek  people 
That  is  not  telling  them  how  to  run  their 
internal  affairs  or  anything  else.  That  is 
just  plain,  decent  being  an  American. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  emphasize  this 
further  fact:  Let  us  get  away  from  the 
idea  that  this  program  is  antianybody, 
that  it  tends  to  stop  anybody.  All  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  fill  a  vacuum.  There 
is  a  vacuum  in  the  world.  It  is  the  vac¬ 
uum  of  despair,  it  is  the  vacuum  of  an 
unreconstructed,  devastated  world.  Into 
that  vacuum  may  pour  an  extremist 
philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  commu¬ 
nism.  All  we  say  is  that  we  will  fill  that 
vacuum  and  that  we  want  to  let  the  de¬ 
cent  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  country  determine  how  they 
are  to  live  and  be  governed.  That  is  all 
my  amendment  seeks. 

After  I  was  in  Greece  in  December 
1946  I  came  back  here  and  reported  to 
this  House  that  the  guerrilla  fighters  were 
very  many  of  them,  not  a  lot  of  long¬ 
haired  people  running  around  fighting 
for  communism;  but  that  they  were  a 
decent  people,  despite  over  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  situation  in  Greece; 
that  there  had  not  been  less  extremism 
.and  punishment  of  the  common  people 
in  Greece  from  the  Chite  bands  of  the 
right  than  there  had  been  from  extrem¬ 
ists  on  the  left. 

This  is  an  amendment  of  common  de¬ 
cency.  It  seeks  only  to  give  these  peo- 
plement  the  right  of  self-determination 
and  that  we  in  the  United  States  shall 
back  the  demands  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  with  our  own  faith  in  the  love  of 
freedom  and  justice  of  the  Greek  people. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  May  I  inquire  whether 
this  amendment  was  offered  in  commit¬ 
tee  or  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  the  gentle¬ 
man  makes  that  inquiry.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  generally  along  the  lines  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Douglas]  about 
flections  and  democratic  government, 
but  I  could  not  work  out  the  language 
which  would  give  a  certain  leeway  that 
hers  did  not  have.  The  particular 
thought  in  this  amendment  was  not  of¬ 
fered  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  permits  the  President 
to  discontinue  the  proposed  aid  in  the 
event  he  finds  that  the  Government  of 
Greece  is  not  representative  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  confirm 
the  gentleman’s  impression. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
that  is  the  case  it  is  an  unnecessary 
amendment  because  the  President  al¬ 
ready  has  been  given  that  discretionary 
power  in  the  bill  as  it  is.  In  the  enact¬ 
ing  clause  of  the  bill  you  will  find  these 
words: 

The  President  may  from  time  to  time 
when  he  deems  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  furnish  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  upon  request  of  their  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  upon  terms  and  conditions  deter¬ 
mined  by  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  make  the  point 
which  I  made  previously,  and  reiterate 
it,  that  this  is  assurance  to  the  Greek 
people  that  we  are  not  giving  this  relief 
or  assistance  only  if  they  keep  this  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  is  serving  notice  on  them 
that  in  case  it  represents  a  majority  of 
them,  whether  it  is  this  one  or  another 
one,  we  will  help  them  and  that  the 
important  feature  is  in  getting  that  mes¬ 
sage  across  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  represented  by  this  Congress  to 
the  people  of  Greece. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  In  reply  to  the 
gentleman  I  will  say  that  a  great  deal 
of  assurance  has  been  given  the  Greek 
people  in  the  other  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
clutter  up  the  bill  further  with  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  main  object  of  this 
bill  is  to  protect  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  to  inquire  as  to  the  exact  par¬ 
liamentary  situation  at  this  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  parliamentary 
situation  is  that  a  committee  amendment 
is  pending  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  offered  an  amendment  on 
his  own  behalf. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
and  I  support  it  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  as  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  pointed  out,  there  is  now 
language  in  the  bill  which  at  least  hints 
at  the  fact  that  this  legislation  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  the  thing  that  the  Javits 
amendment  spells  out  specifically,  and 
that  is  to  give  the  President  the  author¬ 
ity  to  discontinue  this  relief  if  he  finds 
that  the  Government  in  Greece  or  Tur¬ 
key  is  not  representative  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  The  Javits  amendment 
simply  expands  that  hint  to  a  mandate. 

It  is  our  desire  in  this  legislation  not 
alone  to  stop  communism  and  military 
aggression  at  the  borders  of  Russia,  but 
to  help  create  conditions  which  will  be 
resistant  to  the  growth  of  communism 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  infiltrated 
methods  of  the  agents  sent  out  from 
Moscow.  If  conditions  are  unjust  and 
if  conditions  are  unfair  we  find  a  fertile 
field  then  for  the  growth  of  communism. 
This  kind  of  an  amendment  in  the  first 
place,  therefore,  gives  assurance  to  the 
people  of  Greece,  many  of  whom  believe 
in  a  republican  system  of  government 
such  as  we  have  over  here,  rather  than 
in  either  a  monarchy  or  a  communistic 
dictatorship;  it  gives  them  assurance 
that  the  intention  of  the  Congress  and 
America  is  to  see  that  our  advice  and 
our  counsel  and  our  aid  is  directed  to 
the  end  that  gradually  and  steadily 
there  will  be  better  recognition  of  human 
rights  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

In  the  second  place,  I  like  his  amend¬ 
ment  because  it  does  :n  a  rational  and 
reasonable  way  the  thing  which  the 
Smith  amendment  proposed  to  do  in  a 
very  abrupt  manner.  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]  to  reduce 
this  from  $400,000,000  to  $200,000,00G,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  no  evidence  whatsoever  to 
indicate  that  $200,000,000  will  do  the  job. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  proposes  that  the 
President  can  withdraw  this  aid  should 
he  find  that  the  governments  of  either 
country  are  failing  to  take  the  necessary 
economic  and  commercial  steps  to  under¬ 
write  their  own  economy.  It  is  along  the 
same  line  in  that  connection  as  the  Mans¬ 
field  amendment.  It  is  encouragement 
for  them  to  develop  a  just  and  equitable 
tax  system.  It  is  encouragement  for 
them  to  assume  more  and  more  the  bur¬ 
den  of  their  own  economy  and  their  own 
government.  It  is  an  indication  that  we 
do  not  expect  to  continue  indefinitely  and 
forever  a  program  of  financing  and  sup¬ 
porting  these  foreign  governments  which 
now  find  themselves  up  against  a  dire 
emergency.  And  it  encourages  both 
Greece  a  id  Turkey  to  broaden  the  base 
of  popular  support  for  and  participation 
in  their  governments. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  constructive.  Certainly  it  is  not 
a  crippling  amendment.  This  amend¬ 
ment  will  indicate,  in  the  first  place,  that 
we  are  urging  those  countries  to  work 
toward  the  American  concept  of  govern¬ 


ment  and  freedom  and,  in  the  second 
place,  we  are  serving  notice  that  they 
must  take  steps  on  their  own  volition  to 
improve  their  internal  conditions  and  to 
maintain  their  own  security,  because 
while  we  are  stepping  into  this  breach 
as  an  emergency,  we  are  not  underwrit¬ 
ing  these  countries  as  a  program  to  go 
on  ad  infinitum. 

If  this  legislation  is  to  help  promote 
peace  and  stability  in  the  world  it  must 
be  followed  rapidly  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  such  sort  of  comprehen¬ 
sive,  consistent,  clear-cut,  constructive 
program  of  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  as  the  one 
I  outlined  as  objectives  in  my  talk  the 
opening  day  of  this  debate.  This  legis¬ 
lation  can  hold  the  line  for  a  time  but 
it  cannot  solve  the  prodigious  problems 
which  now  perplex  and  bedevil  the  world. 
By  the  same  token,  if  this  legislation  is 
to  achieve  the  maximum  dividends  for 
Greece  and  Turkey  it  should  be  so  ad¬ 
ministered  as  to  make  both  countries 
self-supporting  as  soon  as  possible  and 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  move  steadily 
and  smoothly  in  the  direction  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  set-ups  which  are  more  and 
more  to  be  found  n  the  hands  of  an  in¬ 
creasingly  large  number  of  people  in 
both  countries.  The  Javits  amendment 
in  my  opinion  will  help  achieve  this  re¬ 
sult  and  I  have  worked  with  him  at  some 
length  on  his  proposal. 

Just  as  it  is  the  hope  of  Congress 
that  the  whole  problem  confronting 
Greece  and  Turkey  may  gradually  be 
turned  over  the  the  United  Nations  for 
administration  and  assistance  so,  too, 
it  is  our  hope  that  in  both  countries 
their  respective  governments  may  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  representative  of 
all  the  people  and  that  they  will  in¬ 
creasingly  protect  and  defend  the  human 
rights  and  the  individual  liberties  of  all 
their  people. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  who  of¬ 
fered  this  amendment  a  question.  I  may 
misunderstand  his  amendment,  but,  as 
I  understand  it,  if,  after  the  United 
States  of  America  put  in,  say,  90  percent 
of  this  money,  the  President  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  existing  government 
did  not  represent  at  that  time  a  majority 
of  the  Greek  people,  would  we  just  walk 
out  and  leave  everything  we  put  in  there 
in  the  hands  of  a  government  which  did 
not  represent  the  majority  of  the  people? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  amount  of  discretion,  and  we 
assume  that  he  is  keeping  check  on  it 
and  will  keep  check  on  it  constantly  as 
we  go  along,  while  the  90  percent  is  going 
in  and  before  the  additional  10  percent 
goes  in,  as  the  gentleman  states. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  That  is  exactly  the 
situation  I  have  put  up  to  the  gentleman. 
If  after  the  90  percent  is  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  the  government 
does  not  represent  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  we  should  do  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  sets  forth  in  his  amendment, 
then  we  leave  the  90  percent  that  we  put 
in  in  the  hands  of  a  government  which 
does  not  then  represent  the  majority  of 
the  people. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  just  the  problem 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  meet. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  just  the  problem  it  creates. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  On  page  6  the 
President  is  directed  to  withdraw  if  the 
President  is  officially  notified  by  the 
United  Nations  that  the  Security  Council 
finds  or  the  General  Assembly  finds  that 
action  taken  or  assistance  furnished  by 
the  United  Nations  makes  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  such  assistance  unnecessary  or 
undesirable.  You  may  have  put  in  99.74 
percent  of  the  $400,000,000,  but  the  Coun¬ 
cil  or  somebody  else  can  then  say,  “It  is 
undesirable;  step  out.”  If  you  ever  had 
a  screwball  proposition  submitted  to  you 
in  your  life,  this  is  the  perfection  of  one. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan.  It  has  been  said 
on  this  floor  that  this  policy  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  security  of  this 
country.  We  have  gone  around  the 
United  Nations  for  that  purpose.  Are 
we  now  going  to  say  that  regardless 
of  the  essential  necessity  for  that  policy 
for  our  security  we  will  abandon  it  the 
minute  the  United  Nations  tells  us  to? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  How  are  you  going  to 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear? 
No  matter  how  you  amend  this  bill  it 
still  is  the  United  States  reinforcing  the 
Truman  doctrine,  which  is  the  perma¬ 
nent  global  policy  of  interfering  every¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  he  left 
out  one  very  important  sentence  in  the 
paragraph  he  read,  that  is,  that  we  can¬ 
not  save  our  faces  by  using  the  Russian 
policy  of  “I  veto.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  make 
it  very  plain  that  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  no  appli¬ 
cation  whatever  to  my  amendment.  It 
refers  to  the  committee  amendment, 
which  will  come  up  later.  My  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  deal  with  the  text  which 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Javits)  there 
were — ayes  6,  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin  tj  the  committee  amendment: 

On  page  7,  strike  out  all  of  the  language 
after  the  figure  “(2)”  down  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  semicolon  and  substitute  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

"(a)  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  any  assistance  pursuant  to  this  act, 
the  President  is  directed  to  refer  the  question 
of  Communist  aggression  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization; 

“(b)  If  the  President  finds  that  the  United 
Nations  has  failed  to  act  within  60  days  after 
the  enactment  hereof,  he  is  directed  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  bill.” 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
the  amendmnt  is  out  of  order  because 
there  is  no  reference  in  this  bill  to  Com¬ 
munist  aggression. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]  de¬ 
sire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  me,  although 
I  may  be  caught  in  a  parliamentary  sit¬ 
uation,  that  we  have  legislation  based 
upon  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  says  this  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  is  necessary  because  of  Com¬ 
munist  aggression,  and  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  which  goes  to  that  situation  should 
be  ruled  out  of  order.  My  amendment 
goes  to  the  point  of  asking  that  this 
matter,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  afoot,  be  referred  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  set 
up  to  accomplish  the  very  thing  that  the 
President  complains  of.  I  will  have  to 
confess,  so  far  as  the  wording  of  the  bill 
is  concerned,  there  i.;  perhaps  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  it.  I  would  like,  however,  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  out  from 
my  amendment  under  subsection  (a) 
the  words  “Communist  aggression”  so 
that  it  would  read: 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  rendering 
of  any  assistance  pursuant  to  this  act,  the 
President  is  directed  to  refer  the  question 
to  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  put 
the  request  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Smith]  to  modify  his  amend¬ 
ment  by  striking  out  the  words  “Com¬ 
munist  aggression.” 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  care  to  withdraw  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  gladly  withdraw  the 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  or¬ 
der  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  again  reported,  as  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin  to  the  amendment: 

On  page  7,  strike  out  all  of  the  language 
after  the  figure  “2”  down  to  and  including 
the  semicolon  and  substitute  the  following: 

“(a)  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  any  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
act,  the  President  is  directed  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  United  Nations  Organization. 


"(b)  If  the  President  finds  that  the  United 
Nations  has  failed  to  act  within  60  days 
from  the  enactment  hereof,  he  is  directed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Does  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  in  substance  turn  this  mat¬ 
ter  over  to  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  It  does,  and 
it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
Nations  for  a  period  of  60  days.  If  there 
is  no  action  by  that  organization  the 
President  is  authorized  to  proceed  under 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  In  other  words,  it 
gives  the  United  Nations  an  opportunity 
to  act  before  we  spend  the  money? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That,  is 
right. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  before  we  be¬ 
come  so  deeply  involved? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Before  we 
open  the  door.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Instead  of  going 
ahead  with  all  of  these  plans  and  then 
giving  the  United  Nations  a  chance  to 
throw  us  out  of  it  desires  to  do  so? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  You  say  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  should  act.  By  that  term,  if  the 
United  Nations  should  start  to  do  some¬ 
thing  within  the  60  days  and  they  do  not 
finally  conclude  their  deliberations,  they 
can  continue  and  continue  and  continue, 
because  it  is  not  final  action  you  are  look¬ 
ing  at.  It  is  merely  that  they  can  start 
action. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  My  answer 
to  that  is  that  we  will  assume  those  who 
have  charge  of  such  matters  will  not 
allow  such  a  situation  to  arise.  They 
are  prudent  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  very  much 
that  this  attitude  of  hurry  and  rush  is 
evident.  I  know  the  Preakness  race  is 
on  tomorrow  but  I  am  sure  there  is  time 
tomorrow  to'  get  to  that. 

There  has  been  in  my  mind  for  a  long 
time  a  question  as  to  just  what  kind  of 
an  organization  we  have  set  up  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  sure  that  as  y.ou 
read  your  mail  and  you  read  the  daily 
press  you  know  that  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  this  country  are  concerned 
about  whether  or  not  we  .are  going  to 
bypass  the  United  Nations,  because  when 
you  vote  down  this  amendment,  or  any 
amendment  whereby  you  refuse  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  United  Nations,  you  might  just 
as  well  build  on  John  D.  Rockefeller’s 
estate  in  New  York  a  mausoleum  to  the 
memory  of  the  United  Nations.  Nothing 
more  nor  less.  I  am  amazed  at  those  in 
this  body  today  who  have  had  something 


to  do  with  bringing  this  baby  into  ex¬ 
istence  and  see  them  repudiate  their  pre¬ 
vious  action.  We  see  today  only  a  lip 
service  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  think  it  is  begging  the  question  when 
you  say  it  is  foolish  to  take  this  matter 
to  the  United  Nations  because  it  cannot 
act.  Sixty  days  is  not  a  long  time.  It 
is  true  that  the  President  on  March  12 
said  that  there  was  a  terrific  crisis  exist¬ 
ing,  but  nothing  much  has  happened,  has 
there?  So,  I  say  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
can  well  afford  to  stop,  look,  and  listen 
at  this  point  and  give  the  United  Nations 
a  vote  of  confidence,  because  if  you  do 
not,  tonight  over  the  radio  and  the  tele¬ 
graph  will  go  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
the  statement  that  the  United  States  has 
backed  out  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Air.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we 
have  some  decision  on  the  time  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  on  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  for  a  unanimous 
consent  request? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EATON.  Air.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  shall  have 
to  object  unless  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  revises  his  request. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  request  until  we  can  get  a  little 
clearer  picture  of  the  situation. 

The  CHAIRA1AN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Air.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  yields  back  the  balance 
of  his  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time;  I  gave 
the  privilege  of  using  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  because  if  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  I  would 
not  have  any  left  for  myself. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  has  long  advocated  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  policy  of  appeasing  Russia, 
and  who  has  given  much  serious  deliber¬ 
ation  and  study  to  this  question  of  stop¬ 
ping  that  aggressor  by  providing  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  their  effort 
to  combat  communism,  I  must  cast  my 
vote  fpr  this  bill. 

The  issue  confronting  the  Congress 
and  the  country  is,  in  my  judgment,  most 
momentous  and  far  reaching  in  its  ap¬ 
plications.  There  have  been  few,  if  any, 
of  more  transcending  importance  before 
the  people  of  the'  United  States  since  the 
unfortunate  fratricidal  strife,  known  as 
the  Civil  War.  And  yet  it  is  a  very  sim- 
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pie  issue,  for  there  are  few  intelligent 
people  in  the  world  today  who  would  still 
attempt  to  deny  that  the  Soviet  Russian 
Government  under  the  domination  of 
Generalissimo  Stalin  and  his  little  band 
of  advisers,  constituting  the  politburo, 
is  a  totalitarian  and  despotic  government, 
bent  upon  territorial  and  idealistic  world 
expansion.  Moreover,  it  must  be  appar¬ 
ent  to  students  of  current  world  affairs 
that  the  little,  but  strategic  countries  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  are  the  immediate 
objective  of  that  policy.  The  immediate 
question,  therefore,  is  whether  these  small 
countries  shall  be  added  to  the  list  of 
such  countries  as  Rumania,  Yugoslavia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
who  have  been  taken  within  the  commu¬ 
nistic  orbit  over  their  impotent  protest. 

In  the  fall  of  1945,  as  chairman  of 
the  Postwar  Economic  Policy  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Seventy-eighth  and  Seventy-ninth  Con¬ 
gresses,  it  was  my  privilege,  together  with 
a  half  dozen  of  my  17  colleagues  com¬ 
prising  that  committee,  to  make  a 
2-month,  on-the-spot  study  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  conditions  in  13 
European  countries.  We  then  inter¬ 
viewed  the  rulers  and  the  outstanding 
national  figures  in  all  of  those  countries, 
including  Generalissimo  Stalin  himself. 
It  was  the  firm  and  unanimous  convic¬ 
tion  of  our  committee,  after  a  completion 
of  that  study,  that  there  is  no  substan¬ 
tial  difference  in  either  the  Russian  sys¬ 
tem,  as  it  exists  today  under  Stalin,  and 
the  German  system,  as  it  existed  imme¬ 
diately  prior  to  World  War  II  under  Hit¬ 
ler.  The  individual  had  about  as  much 
freedom  under  one  as  he  has  under  the 
other. 

The  Allies,  under  the  then  leadership 
of  Great  Britain,  had  a  glorious  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  stop  Hitler,  when  in  wanton 
disregard  of  existing  treaties  by  a  process 
of  infiltration  and  intrigue,  he  violated 
the  sacred  rights  of  other  countries,  but 
instead,  the  democracies  under  that  lead¬ 
ership  tried  the  policy  of  appeasement. 
And  under  the  Chamberlain  umbrella 
policy,  Hitler  then  began  his  mad  march, 
subjugating  and  enveloping  country  after 
country. 

History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself. 
Today  in  a  world  situation  not  dissimilar 
to  that,  President  Truman,  with  the  able 
counsel  and  backing  of  that  great  soldier 
and  statesman,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
our  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  such  able  states¬ 
men  and  real  Americans  as  Vandenberg, 
of  Michigan;  Connally  of  Texas;  and 
Eaton  of  New  Jersey,  has  embarked  upon 
a  firm  policy  of  cessation  of  appeasement; 
stopping  the  aggressor;  and  preventing 
the  further  spread  of  communism.  The 
first  step  in  this  program  is  this  $400,- 
000,000  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Since  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  agreed 
that  something  must  be  done  to  stop 
the  aggressor  lest  we  have  a  repetition 
of  that  gory  strife,  known  as  World  War 
II,  what  alternative  is  advanced?  What 
do  the  opponents  of  the  President’s  plan 
have  to  offer?  Do  they  propose  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  policy  of  Russian  appeasement 
so  strenuously  advocated  by  Mr.  Henry 
Wallace?  Or  in  the  alternative,  do  they 
propose  that  we  should  sit  idly  by  and 
permit  the  Russian  policy  of  waging  a 


war  of  nerves,  of  obstruction  and  infil¬ 
tration,  until  it  is  too  late? 

The  only  alternative  so  far  advanced 
has  been  that  this  whole  matter  should 
be  referred  to  the  United  Nations.  Can 
anyone  seriously  contend  that  such  a 
policy  could  be  effective?  Is  it  not  per¬ 
fectly  apparent  to  all  that  Russia  would 
exercise  her  right  of  veto  and  the  Greek - 
Turkish  assistance  would  be  hopelessly 
shelved  even  as  every  other  serious  pro¬ 
posal  made  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  or  France  has  been  obstructed 
and  barred  from  realization?  To  advo¬ 
cate  the  referring  of  this  matter  to  the 
United  Nations  is  simply  equivalent  to 
saying  that  one  is  against  the  necessary 
assistance  to  these  two  small  countries 
to  prevent  their  being  taken  into  the 
Russian  sphere. 

The  civilized  world  today,  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  global  strife,  is  in  a  state  of 
moral,  economic,  and  political  unrest. 
The  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  is  cap¬ 
italizing  on  that  situation.  Russia  wants 
war  no  more  than  we  want  war.  She  is 
not  prepared  for  war.  Her  rulers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakened  con¬ 
dition  of  England  and  France  and  of  our 
known  and  fervent  desire  for  peace  to 
expand  and  grab  everything  she  can 
short  of  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  dislike  the  idea 
of  adding  to  our  already  staggering  na¬ 
tional  debt  by  foreign  loans  more  than 
I  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  I  have  insisted  that  cur 
own  economy  be  given  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Only  last  week  in  this  House  I 
voted  against  the  $350,000,000  foreign- 
relief  bill.  But,  like  you  and  other  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people  here  today,  I 
am  confronted  with  a  duty  to  perform. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  retreat.  We  canont  have  another 
Munich.  The  Commander  in  Chief,  who 
speaks  for  our  foreign  policy,  has  told 
the  world  that  this  was  the  way  to  stop 
the  dictator,  Stalin,  and  the  further 
spread  of  communism.  If  we  turn  him 
down  here  today,  it  will  mean  that  Russia 
will  take  that  as  her  license  to  continue 
her  onward  move,  even  as  Hitler  took  the 
retreat  at  Munich  as  his  license  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  So,  as  much  as  I  dislike  the  idea  of 
this  foreign  loan,  I  feel  in  duty  bound 
to  vote  for  it.  In  other  words,  I  feel  that 
any  other  policy  would  be  unfair  to  the 
millions  of  our  young  veterans  who 
risked  their  all  to  win  the  war.  What  is 
the  risk  of  the  loss  of  a  few  million  dol¬ 
lars  more  invested  in  the  objective  of 
winning  the  peace  when  we  spent  count¬ 
less  billions  to  win  the  war?  What  will 
we  have  gained  by  the  expenditure  of 
these  billions  of  dollars  of  American  re¬ 
sources  and  the  loss  of  so  many  precious 
lives  in  that  war  if  we  now  permit  the 
setting  up  of  another  dictator  in  the 
place  of  the  one  we  destroyed? 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  months  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  while  I  was 
on  the  mission  to  which  I  earlier  re¬ 
ferred,  I  visited  an  American  cemetery 
in  a  clearing  of  a  forest  on  the  outskirts 
of  Luxemburg.  There  I  witnessed  a 
scene  that  has  been  intensely  imprinted 
upon  my  mind.  Hundreds  of  German 
prisoners  of  war  were  being  utilized  to 
set  in  order  a  large  cemetery  in  which 
were  buried  several  thousand  of  our  gal¬ 


lant  American  soldiers  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  that  battle  to  stop  the  last 
German  drive.  They  were  busilly  set¬ 
ting  up  thousands  of  tiny  white  crosses 
to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  these 
heroic  boys.  As  we  approach  the  final 
argument  on  this  legislation  I  feel  that  I 
must  keep  the  faith  with  them.  I  have 
no  other  alternative. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  doubt  if  anyone  in 
this  House  has  worked  harder  through 
the  years  for  an  effective  world  organ¬ 
ization  to  establish  and  maintain  peace 
than  I  have.  Although  from  a  stanchly 
Republican  family,  I  cast  the  first  vote 
of  my  life  for  the  Democratic  Party  in 
1920 — Cox,  and  the  only  vote  I  ever  cast 
for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — because  I 
thought  the  most  important  issue  then 
was  the  League  of  Nations. 

After  19  years  as  a  surgeon  I  gave  up 
the  security  and  deep  satisfactions  of  my 
profession  to  enter  public  life  because  it 
did  not  make  sense  to  spend  one’s  life 
bringing  children  into  the  world,  nurs¬ 
ing  them  through  all  sorts  of  difficult 
illnesses,  bringing  them  to  clean  eager 
manhood,  and  then  sending  them  out  to 
be  killed.  Nothing  we  accomplish  do¬ 
mestically  can  endure  if  we  have  a  war 
every  25  years. 

I  became  convinced  that  the  only  way 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  is 
to  make  sure  there  is  no  war  for  her  to 
get  into;  that  the  only  major  war  we  can 
keep  out  of  in  this  shrunken  world  is  the 
war  that  is  not. 

I  could  see  no  way  to  prevent  world 
wars  except  by  getting  some  sort  of  world 
organization  which  would  be  able  to  work 
out  just  and  reasonably  satisfactory  set¬ 
tlements  of  disputes  between  nations  be¬ 
fore  situations  deteriorate  to  the  place 
where  men  see  no  other  way  out  than  by 
going  to  war.  It  must  be  able  to  deal 
with  wars  like  with  fires,  put  them  out 
before  they  get  going  in  such  a  way  that 
our  own  house  is  endangered  and  we 
cannot  in  self-defense  stay  out. 

All  my  adult  life  I  have  worked  harder 
for  such  a  world  organization  than  for 
any  other  single  cause.  I  think  I  can 
claim  to  be  interested  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  When  the  United  Nations  Charter 
was  adopted  I  was  unhappy  about  some 
of  its  provisions,  especially  the  veto,  and 
said  so.  In  a  speech  on  a  nationwide 
broadcast,  reported  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  June  29,  1945,  almost  2  years 
ago,  when  the  San  Francisco  conference 
had  just  ended,  I  urged  that  we  enter  the 
organization  because  it  seemed  to  me 
“Our  choice  is  not  between  this  and 
something  better,  but  between  this  and 
nothing,  which  is  worse.”  I  further  said: 

While  I  do  not  believe  the  charter  is  as  bad 
as  some  people  would  have  you  think,  I  also 
do  not  believe  it  is  as  good  as  some  others 
portray  it  to  be  in  their  concern  to  make 
sure  our  country  will  participate  this  time. 
I  deplore  that  over-enthusiasm,  because  It 
will  almost  certainly  lead  to  over-disillu¬ 
sionment,  -producing  three  isolationists 
where  only  one  grew  before. 
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I  warned  repeatedly  against  over¬ 
selling. 

I  think  the  confusion  and  dismay  we 
are  in  today  is  largely  the  result  of  that 
over-selling.  The  American  people  be¬ 
lieved  all  they  were  told  by  the  propa¬ 
gandists  and  naturally  came  to  think 
that  the  United  Nations  in  its  present 
form  was  set  up  to  handle  situations  like 
the  internal  disorders  in  Greece  and  so 
they  come  and  say,  “Turn  it  over  to  the 
United  Nations.  Let  it  do  its  stuff.” 

They  do  not  realize  the  tragic  fact  that 
the  UN  is  not  set  up  to  deal  with  this  kind 
of  an  internal  situation.  It  was  author¬ 
ized  to  deal  with  troubles  between  na¬ 
tions,  but  not  to  deal  with  troubles  within 
a  nation.  In  fact  it  is  specifically  for¬ 
bidden  in  its  own  charter  to  deal  with  a 
situation  such  as  exists  in  Greece.  Arti¬ 
cle  II,  paragraph  7,  says: 

^  Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Charter 
shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  matters  which  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state  or 
6hall  require  the  members  to  submit  such 
matters  to  settlement  under  the  present 
charter. 

It  was  set  up  to  deal  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned  military  aggression  from  outside  a 
nation.  Many  indulged  in  the  wishful 
thinking  that  after  we  disposed  of  Hitler 
and  Japan,  there  would  be  no  more  ag¬ 
gressors.  And  then  its  first  big  test 
comes  on  aggression  by  one  of  its  own 
Big  Five* not  by  old-fashioned  military 
attack,  but  working  by  infiltration  from 
within,  another  member  nation.  The 
organization  was  not  set  up  to  deal  with 
such  aggression  from  within.  To  ask  the 
United  Nations  to  take  over  the  problem 
of  restoring  internal  order  and  peace  in 
Greece  so  reconstruction  can  begin  there, 
is  to  ask  it  to  violate  its  own  charter. 

Secondly,  everyone  knows  it  does  not 
have  as  yet  the  tools  with  which  to  do 
the  job,  the  money,  or  the  men.  Thirdly, 
action  by  it  against  the  Communist  in¬ 
surrectionists  in  Greece  would  be  blocked 
by  the  Russian  veto  even  if  the  Organi¬ 
zation  had  the  authority  in  its  Charter, 
and  the  tools. 

What  happens  to  a  bird  which  is  pulled 
out  of  the  nest  and  called  upon  to  fly 
before  it  has  feathers?  And  especially 
if  one  wing  is  tied  down,  as  the  UN  is 
by  the  Russian  veto. 

I  regretted  the  veto  arrangement  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  monkey  wrench  carefully 
placed  in  the  UN  machinery  In  such  a 
way  that  it  could  block  the  turning  of  a 
single  wheel,  beyond  discussion,  if  one 
of  the  Big  Five  so  desired. 

I  said  in  June  1945: 

This  Charter  with  all  its  inadequacies  does 
provide  machinery  by  which  I  think  the 
nations  can  settle  peaceably  the  conflicts 
that  exist  now  and  those  that  will  inevitably 
arise.  It  is  workable  if  there  is  the  will  and 
good  will  to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  proves  that 
all  the  major  nations,  save  one,  do  have 
the  will  and  good  will  to  make  it  work, 
but  that  the  one  nation  does  not. 

President  Truman  at  San  Francisco 
rightly  said  the  Charter  was  only  a  first 
step.  But  Russia  has  insisted  on  block¬ 
ing  the  necessary  next  steps.  Let  us  not 
have,  our  people  fooled  any  longer.  Let 


us  frankly  recognize  that  as  long  as  one 
Big  Five  nation  does  not  have  the  will 
or  even  the  willingness  to  let  the  ma¬ 
chinery  work',  then  the  machinery,  no 
matter  how  good  it  looks,  is  useless  for 
such  a  crisis  as  we  face  today — until  the 
.monkey  wrench  is  removed. 

We  all  remember  vividly  the  last  time 
that  the  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  Roosevelt,  spoke  from 
his  chair  in  this  well.  He  was  just  back 
from  Yalta.  He  told  us  frankly  he  did 
not  like  some  of  the  compromises  he  had 
agreed  to.  But  he  said  they  seemed  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  achieve  two  most  im¬ 
portant  objectives.  One  was  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  Poland  would  have  the  chance 
to  become  strong,  independent,  and  pros¬ 
perous,  the  other  was  that  Russia  would 
come  along  into  the  United  Nations.  He 
apparently  assumed  that  if  she  came  in, 
she  would  come  in  for  the  same  reasons 
we  did,  to  help  solve  world  problems. 
History  proves  how  tragically  he  was 
betrayed  or  out-traded  on  both  counts. 

Perhaps  you  remember  the  magazine 
articles  written  about  the  Tehran  Con¬ 
ference  by  Ernest  Lindley  and  Forest 
Davis,  with  President  Roosevelt’s  bless¬ 
ing.  They  described  his  so-called 
grand  design — getting  Russia  into  the 
United  Nations,  yielding  to  her  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  principle  pledges,  and  territory, 
for  example,  Poland’s,  was  considered 
justifiable  as  a  temporary  expedient,  if 
it  succeeded  m  getting  Russia  to  join  up. 
Well,  she  joined  up,  but  not  to  help  de¬ 
velop  a  workable  organization — rather  to 
make  sure  that  it  did  not  work.  That, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  climactic  tragedy 
of  President  Roosevelt’s  life — the  tragedy 
of  Europe’s  life,  the  tragedy  of  the 
world’s  hope  that  it  would  get  a  United 
Nations  that  could  deal  with  situations 
like  that  within  Greece.  It  ought  to 
have  been  able  to,  but  the  plain  fact  is 
that  it  cannot. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  five  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  but  I  serve  notice  on  the 
House  now  I  will  object  from  here  on 
unless  time  is  extended  so  that  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  debate.  That  means 
all  requests. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
futher  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am 
wondering  whether,  as  soon  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  concludes,  a  motion  will  be  made 
to  limit  debate.  If  so,  then  I  think  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  ought  to  be  given  a  little 
time,  too. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  am 
very  reluctantly  forced  to  object  to  yield¬ 
ing  additional  time  even  to  a  member  of 
my  committee. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  you  want  the  United 
Nations  to  succeed,  as  I  do,  then  do  not 
pass  the  pending  amendment  and  tor¬ 
pedo  it  by  asking  it,  in  violation  of  its 
own  Charter,  to  take  full  responsibility 
for  something  it  simply  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  in  its  present  form.  Rather,  let  us 
do  soberly  and  well  the  job  before  us 


while  helping  develop  and  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  until,  please  God,  it 
can  be  improved  so  as  to  make  it  capable 
of  enacting,  interpreting,  and  enforcing 
world  laws  for  relations  between  nations. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd],  Evidently  it  is  his  desire  that  we 
rush  in,  as  a  Nation,  where  angels  fear 
to  tread. 

I  would  be  impressed  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  has  made  about  the 
United  Nations  being  weak,  and  unable 
to  do  anything  in  support  of  the  very 
purposes  for  which  that  organization 
was  created,  to  wit,  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  to  protect  the  terri¬ 
torial  and  political  integrity  of  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  world,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  just  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  in  a  very  similar  situation,  when 
Russia  actually  had  troops  within  Iran, 
one  of  the  countries  you  will  be  sending 
money  to  within  the  next  6  months — re¬ 
member  my  prediction.  The  Iranian 
Government  appealed  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  that  organization  so  marshalled 
the  forces  of  world  opinion  that  Russia 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  her  troops. 

I  say  again,  how  much  better  it  would 
be  if  we  keep  the  pledges,  if  we  would  live 
up  to  the  solemn  covenants  we  made  at 
San  Francisco  and  move  to  meet  this 
Greek-Turkish  problem  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  know  and  you 
know  that  we  would  pay  most  of  the  cost 
and  furnish  most  of  the  men,  we  would 
give  the  great  part  of  the  support  to  the 
United  Nations  for  its  efforts  to  preserve 
peace,  but  we  would  at  least  be  operating 
under  the  cloak  and  authority  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  would  show,  by  our 
action,  that  we  actually  believe  in  the 
things  we  have  preached — sincere  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

Yes;  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
on  this  floor  in  the  last  few  days  about 
isolationists  and  internationalists.  I  will 
tell  you  who  are  the  isolationists  in  this 
House  today.  They  are  those  men  and 
women  who  are,  by  their  support  of  this 
legislation,  about  to  destroy  the  United 
Nations.  Oh,  you  talk  about  cover¬ 
ing  up.  Remember  that  you  are  going  to 
destroy  the  United  Nations  and  its  use¬ 
fulness  when  you  bypass  it,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  you  are  doing  by  this  bill. 

I  was  a  nationalist,  if  you  want  to  call 
me  that.  I  believe  that  we  should  have 
made  an  honest  try  to  stay  out  of  the 
last  war.  I  did  everything  within  my 
power  to  keep  America  at  honorable 
peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then, 
aft-er  the  war  was  over  I  was  sold  the 
idea,  by  some  of  these  men  who  talked 
about  peace  measures  prior  to  the  last 
war,  that  we  had  to  cooperate  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  basis,  and  that  we  had  to 
support  the  United  Nations.  To  my  as¬ 
tonishment,  when  this  legislation  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  these  very  same  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  running  right  out  on  the  very 
same  promise  and  pledge  they  were  able 
to  get  me  to  make,  and  in  support  of 
which  I  cast  my  vote  for  the  Fulbright 
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resolution,  and  for  every  bit  of  en¬ 
abling  legislation  to  make  the  United 
Nations  work. 

I  think  history  will  tell  us  who  are  the 
internationalists,  who  are  the  ones  who 
want  to  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  against  aggression  and  to  preserve 
the  peace,  and  who  are  actually  now  the 
isolationists.  These  isolationists  are  now 
saying  to  all  civilization,  “We  will  not 
cooperate  with  the  United  Nations.  We 
will  not  cooperate  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  Instead,  we  are  demanding 
that  America  go  it  alone.  We  do  not 
want  the  help  of  any  other  nation.” 

Undoubtedly  those  who  are  now  the 
isolationists  have  the  votes  to  pass  this 
bill,  but  remember,  by  the  passage  of  this 
enactment  you  are  driving  a  dagger  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  United  Nations. 
You  are  destroying  the  very  organization 
which  has  been,  and  is,  the  one  great 
hope  of  the  world  for  peace. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  not  be  misled,  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  Russian  troops  either 
in  Greece  or  in  Turkey,  as  was  the  case 
in  Iran.  I  cannot  refrain  either  from  ex¬ 
pressing  greater  confidence  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  body  than  that  evidently 
entertained  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
who  just  spoke.  If  I  understood  him  cor¬ 
rectly,  he  said  that  the  isolationists  are 
those  who  wish  to  destroy  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
challenging  the  statement  that  there  is 
any  member  of  this  body  who  wishes  to 
destroy  the  United  Nations.  I  simply  do 
not  believe  that.  My  confidence  in  them 
is  such  that  I  can  not  bring  myself  to 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we 
give  the  United  Nations  something  that 
it  cannot  do  we  will  probably  destroy  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  gentleman  is  not 
only  eminently  correct  but  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best,  the  surest,  and  most  posi¬ 
tive  way  to  destroy  it. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  to  me  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  In  spite  of  the  statement 
made  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  believe  that  he  favors  our  imposing 
a  limitation  upon  our  right  to  exercise 
the  law  of  self-defense  when  the  safety 
of  the  Nation  is  imperiled  to  make  it  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  consent  of  some  inter¬ 
national  power. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Why  is  it  that  we  are  here 
now  trying  to  take  the  initiative  as  a 
nation  individually,  single-handed,  and 


alone,  without  going  out  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  that  you  have  tried  to  band  togeth¬ 
er,  such  as  the  Pan  American  Union,  for 
example,  or  some  other  foreign  nation, 
and  ask  their  aid  and  assistance  to  join 
with  us  now  to  do  the  job  you  are  trying 
to  do.  No;  we  want  to  do  it  alone;  we 
want  America  to  go  over  there  and  take 
charge  of  Europe.  I  say  when  you  do  that 
you  will  wreck  our  country. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  May  I  answer  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  question  by  inquiring  whether 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
UNRRA  the  last  time  it  was  voted  on? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  not  the  essence  of  the 
Iranian  situation  this:  That  was  an 
issue  between  two  countries — Russia 
and  Iran.  The  United  Nations  had  juris¬ 
diction.  It  could  operate,  and  it  did. 

Now,  we  are  dealing  with  a  situation 
not  between  two  countries,  but  within 
one  country,  Greece,  which  is  a  totally 
different  situation.  The  United  Nations 
does  not  have  similar  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  he  will  also  recall  that  the 
Russian  troops  were  already  in  Iran. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  May  I  say  a  further 
word?  President  Roosevelt  put  all  our 
chips  on  the  gamble  that  if  he  could 
get  Russia  to  come  along  into  the  United 
Nations,  she  would  join  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  we  joined,  namely  to  help  solve  world 
problems.  Now,  it  is  tragically  clear 
that  she  came  in  not  to  get  solutions  to 
problems  but  to  block  solutions.  We 
face  the  hard  realization  that  her  pur¬ 
pose  in  joining  was  not  to  make  the 
United  Nations  work  but  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  keep  it  from  working. 
To  ask  it  now,  stymied  as  it  is  from  with¬ 
in,  to  take  over  this  problem  would  be 
to  sound  its  death  knell. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  gentleman,  who 
is  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the 
House,  is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  that  I  fear 
the  apologies  for  this  action  today  will 
be  heard  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  his  action? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  No;  I  mean 
the  action  of  those  who  will  bypass  the 
United  Nations  by  voting  down  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  who  has  not 
had  enough  time  to  speak. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  know  it  is  a  little  dis¬ 
tasteful  for  a  new  Member  to  speak,  but 
I  think  we  should  speak  what  is  in  our 
hearts. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yielded  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  am  going  to  ask  a 
question.  You  referred  to  the  fact  that 
I  had  spoken.  I  spoke  from  my  heart 
and  for  my  country,  sir;  the  best  I  knew 
how. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(Mr.  CARSON  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARSON.  Mj.  Chairman,  the 
House,  in  my  opinion,  is  considering  the 
most  important  matter  that  will  face 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  most  important  decision  that  ever 
confronted  me. 

The  sudden  and  alarming  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  at  large 
and  in  Europe  particularly  requires  us 
in  the  interest  of  national  safety,  and 
in  the  cause  of  world  peace,  to  review 
the  entire  international  situation  in  or¬ 
der  to  clarify  our  position  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  our 
great,  but  not  unlimited,  resources. 

We  must  assume  our  responsibilities 
which  this  deterioration  has  forced  upon 
us.  We  must  carefully  define  those  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  decide  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  they  are  being  undertaken.  We 
must  determine  where  we  can  do  the 
most  good  and  how  we  can  protect  and 
enhance  those  principles  for  which  we 
recently  fought.  God  grant  us  sustained 
determination  and  guidance  to  use  our 
talents  well.  May  our  actions  help  solve 
the  greatest  objective  of  mankind — 
peace — not  by  force  but  with  freedom, 
remembering  always  that  the  more  vir¬ 
tue  we  have  the  fewer  treaties  we  shall 
need. 

The  President  has  definitely  com¬ 
mitted  our  Nation  to  all-out  diplomatic 
action.  In  other  words,  the  honor  and 
prestige  of  our  Nation  is  at  stake.  It 
will  take  all  our  wisdom  and  skill  to 
fill  this  new  role,  into  which  we  are  vir¬ 
tually  being  forced,  in  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  tradition. 

The  formation  of  a  sound  and  efficient 
military  policy  which  will  provide  effec¬ 
tive  support  of  our  foreign  policy  and  at 
the  same  time  promote  efficient  and  rea¬ 
sonable  economy  is  indeed  a  difficult 
task. 

In  the  debate  this  week  we  heard  cries 
of  imperialism.  I  am  proud  of  the  record 
of  our  great  country.  We  have  never 
been  the  aggressor  but  have  always  been 
the  protector.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  we 
had  incomparably  the  greatest  military 
machine  that  the  world  had  ever  seen — 
in  the  air,  on  the  land,  on  the  sea,  and 
under  the  sea.  If  we  had  a  single  ounce 
of  imperialism  in  our  souls,  a  single  de¬ 
sign  on  Russia,  we  could  have  imposed 
our  will  on  her,  or  on  anyone  else,  for 
that  matter.  What  we  did  with  our  great 
military  forces  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Then  we  hear  again  that  we  could  af¬ 
ford  to  disarm  because  we  have  the 
atomic  bomb.  Let  us  look  again  at  our 
record.  We  told  Russia  that  we  would 
give  her  all  the  atomic  secrets,  condi¬ 
tioned  only  that  any  use  she  made  of 
atomic  energy  must  be  under  the  control 
and  full  inspection  of  a  real  Interna¬ 
tional  Commission.  This,  to  my  mind, 
was  the  most  outstanding,  the  most  far- 
reaching  proposal  any  strong,  sovereign, 
victorious  nation  ever  made  in  all  history. 

Russia  can  have  the  atomic  bomb  un¬ 
der  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  we 
ourselves  have  it.  We  have  done  every¬ 
thing  we  could,  and  perhaps  more  than 
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we  should,  to  try  to  show  our  friendship 
and  good  will  toward  Russia.  To  our 
great  disappointment,  our  relations  have 
grown  steadily  worse. 

This  is  not  a  contest  for  supremacy, 
but  a  contest  between  two  different  ide¬ 
ologies.  The  eyes  of  the  entire  world  are 
upon  us.  We- are  not  only  determining 
whether  the  people  of  the  world  shall 
have  a  chance  to  go  the  way  of  freedom 
but  are  determining  whether  we  our¬ 
selves  are  to  be  a  safe,  solvent,  and  free 
people. 

Millions  and  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  love  freedom  will  fight  and 
die  for  it,  if  they  have  hope.  We  can 
give  them  that  hope  and  can  inspire 
them  to  hold  fast  to  their  religious  be¬ 
liefs. 

In  supporting  this  measure  I  have  re¬ 
lied  upon  the  protection  of  a  divine 
providence  that  our  sacred  honor  and 
our  beliefs  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth,  and  that  we  shall  be  instrumental 
in  establishing  unity  and  human  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

(Mr.  GOFF  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record.) 

(Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike. out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  for  4  days  I  have  listened  very  care¬ 
fully  to  the  debate  upon  the  President’s 
proposal  to  expend  $400,000,000  and  give 
military  and  naval  advice  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  an  effort  to  preserve  their  in¬ 
dependence  of  Russia.  We  are  embark¬ 
ing  upon  a  new  and  dangerous  foreign 
policy  of  intervention  in  behalf  of  weak 
nations  and  the  preservation  of  their  lib¬ 
erties. 

When  the  President  first  came  before 
the  joint  session  of  Congress  on  March 
12,  and  asked  that  Congress  make  this 
most  important  decision  since  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  war,  there  came  to  me  the 
thought,  “Just  how  far  shall  we  go? 
Shall  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  stu¬ 
pendous  task  of  stopping  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  communistic  Russia  throughout 
Europe?” 

Every  day  since  then  I  have  studied 
this  problem  from  every  possible  angle. 

,,  Many  of  us  here,  I  know,  have  prayed 
for  knowledge  to  do  what  is  right  in  this 
hour  of  decision. 

I  personally  have  been  much  disturbed 
since  VE-day  2  years  ago  over  the  domi¬ 
nation  by  Russia  of  a  dozen  small  nations 
formerly  independent  and  now  satellite 
states  of  Stalin.  There  seems  to  be  very 
little  hope  that  Finland  and  Poland  will 
again  be  free  or  that  these  dozen  nations 
will  ever  emerge  from  behind  that  iron 
curtain  of  darkness,  despair,  and  commu¬ 
nism,  where  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
worship  is  not  permitted. 

The  debate  here  for  4  days  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization  is  not  able  to  assure  Greece 
and  Turkey  their  continued  freedom 
from  the  ever  grasping  claws  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Bear,  intent  upon  aggression.  I 


am  also  convinced  that  this  debate  has 
proven  that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
power  capable  of  stopping  Communist 
Russia  in  its  creeping  expansion 
throughout  Europe.  The  conclusion  has 
been  forced  upon  me  reluctantly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  our  duty,  whether 
we  like  to  face  it  or  not,  to  stop  further 
encroachment  by  Russia  upon  weaker 
nations. 

As  has  been  stated  here  often,  if  Greece 
and  Turkey  go  communistic,  it  will  be 
but  a  matter  of  time  before  that  blight 
will  fall  upon  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  What  then  can  we  expect  to 
happen  to  honest  little  Finland’s  neigh¬ 
bors,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Belgium,  not  to  speak  of  Great 
Britain.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one 
answer  and  that  leads  us  to  the  question. 
Can  we  afford  to  let  this  happen?  My 
answer  is  “No,”  not  even  if  it  costs  us  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  prevent  it. 

Yes;  frankly,  it  may  be  that  interven¬ 
tion  in  Greece  and  Turkey  will  lead  to 
war.  Just  as  frankly,  we  do  know  that, 
if  we  do  not  intervene  and  do  not  help 
the  small  nations  of  Europe  keep  out  of 
the  clutches  of  Russia,  war  is  sure  to 
come,  5  years  from  now  perhaps,  10 
years,  who  knows  when. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  coupled  with  a  hard- 
fisted  nonappeasement  foreign  policy, 
will  prevent  World  War  HI.  It  is  with 
that  hope  and  prayer  that  I  am  today 
voting,  as  are  most  of  you,  for  this  bill. 
God  alone  knows  whether  we  are  doing 
right  or  wrong. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  'Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  seven  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  this 
debate  for  3  days,  and  to  say  the  least,  it 
is  a  bit  confusing  and  full  of  contradic¬ 
tions.  Many  issues  have  been  brought 
into  the  discussion  that  do  not  properly 
belong  and  certainly  have  no  bearing 
on  appropriating  $400,000,000  to  aid 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  survive  as  free 
and  independent  nations.  The  position 
is  taken  in  the  bill  that  we  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  maintain  peace  and  we 
believe  that  our  own  country  will  suffer 
whenever  totalitarian  regimes  are  im¬ 
posed  on  free  people.  With  this  position 
I  am  in  complete  agreement.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  bill  and  against  any  crippling 
amendments.  First,  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  his  message 
to  Congress  made  clear  to  me  that  this 
aid  is  necessary  to  implement  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  have  taken  to  establish  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Second,  because 
the  President  has  been  supported  in  his 
request  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
our  top  men  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
by  many  commissions  and  individuals 
who  have  made  an  objective  study  of  the 
question.  They^are  the  people  who  are 
in  position  to  know  much  more  than  we 
are,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  following 
their  considered  judgment  and  reports  I 
am  on  safe  ground.  And  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  if  I  needed  to  be  persuaded, 
I  would  find  much  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  opposition  to  this  bill  is 
furnished  by  Members  who  before  1941 
opposed  every  effort  we  attempted  to 
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prepare  for  a  war  that  everybody  should 
have  known  was  inevitable  if  we  were  to 
remain  a  free  people.  Not  until  we  were 
attacked  by  Japan  did  they  realize  that 
the  United  States  was  next  on  Mr.  Hit¬ 
ler’s  list  of  countries  to  be  conquered.  It 
was  a  small  group  in  the  Congress  during 
those  frightening  days  that  really  had 
the  courage  to  do  the  right  thing.  We 
succeeded  then  and  we  shall  succeed 
today  because  real  Americans  usually  see 
straight,  even  though  we  may  have  many 
differences  of  opinion.  Let  us  by  our  big 
vote  here  today  prove  that  America  can 
be  depended  upon  when  the  choice  is,  as 
between  great  strength  and  courage,  to 
do  the  right  thing  or  appeasement  which 
could  easily  lead  to  destruction. 

It  took  billions  of  dollars  to  win  the 
war,  much  time  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  We 
cannot  change  these  facts.  Let  us  be 
realistic. 

It  will  take  many  more  billions  and 
probably  much  more  suffering  before  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  is  secured;  but  we 
cannot  falter  now,  we  must  go  on.  With 
the  help  of  God  and  an  informed  coura¬ 
geous  people  we  shall  reach  the  greater 
goal,  and  that  goal  is  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  replies  to  the  few 
letters  I  have  received  both  for  and 
against  this  Greek-Turkey  aid,  loan  or 
gift  bill,  I  have  answered  by  saying,  “This 
is  the  sort  of  a  decision  which  tries  one’s 
very  soul,”  without  committing  myself 
one  way  or  another,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  up  to  until  yesterday  I  had 
not  fully  made  up  my  mind  as  to  how  I 
should  vote  on  this  bill  with  all  its  far- 
reaching  implications. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  very  definite 
conclusion  that  if  this  bill,  as  now  writ¬ 
ten,  finally  becomes  law  it  will  not  give 
relief  to  the  suffering  people  for  which 
it  is  intended,  nor  will  it  tend  to  frighten 
the  Communists  out  of  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  or  any  other  country,  but  to  the  con¬ 
trary  by  sending  military  personnel  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  it  will,  in  my  stud¬ 
ied  opinion,  cause  internal  revolution 
there,  which  will  really  put  us  to  the  acid 
test  of  full  military  intervention,  and 
possibly  start  World  War  III,  or  else  be 
obliged  to  back  out  with  our  faces  red, 
and  be  the  laughing  stock  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  Stalin 
and  the  Communists  both  over  there 
and  right  here  within  our  own  shores. 

The  administration  in  power  has 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists  both  here  and  abroad  for  many 
years  just  to  garner  their  support  and 
votes,  and  are  still  doing  it,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  our  Attorney 
General  still  gives  only  lip  service  to  the 
law  which  requires  him  to  rid  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  employ  any  person  belonging  to 
any  organization  which  advocates  the 
destruction  of  the  American  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  by  force  and  violence,  as  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Communists.  And  if  we 
are  obliged  to  back  out  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  Communists  here  will  gloat 
and  be  even  bolder  and  become  more 
powerful. 
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I  say,  we  in  America  had  best  clean 
our  own  house  of  the  destructive  forces 
within  our  own  shores  before  we  attempt 
to  force  them  out  of  other  countries  far 
across  the  sea.  And  in  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion  we  will  fail  miserably  if  we  make 
this  weak  attempt  to  drive  the  Com¬ 
munists  out  of  Greece  and  Tqrkey. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  I  have  so 
far  pointed  out,  I  again  want  to  remind 
you,  my  colleagues  of  this  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  our 
ability  to  pay  and  pay  and  pay.  And  if 
we  pass  this  bill  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  gifts,  loans,  and  so  forth,  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  to  the  other 
countries-  now  forming  in  line  with  their 
hands  out  to  Uncle  Sam,  if  this  bill  is 
made  law,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
thirty  to  forty  billions  of  dollars  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of 
our  own  Government,  how  in  heaven’s 
name  can  we  avoid  national  bankruptcy 
when  we  look  squarely  at  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture?  Surely  such  a  condition  will  soon 
confront  us  unless  we  stop  this  spending 
spree  now. 

In  one  of  Lenin’s  last  speeches,  he 
said: 

We  will  force  America  to  spend  herself 
into  bankruptcy,  then  we  will  take  her 
over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  permit  this  spend¬ 
ing  spree  to  go  on  much  longer,  then 
just  as  surely  as  we  live,  Lenin’s  predic¬ 
tion  will  come  true.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  be  so  stupid.  What  will  the  good 
people  of  the  world  profit,  even  if  we 
do  succeed  in  driving  Communists  out 
of  Greece  and  Turkey,  if  at  the  same 
time  we  extinguish  the  only  lamp  of 
liberty  in  the  world,  America? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  that  is  pending,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Smith],  imposing,  if  adopted,  a  condi¬ 
tion  precedent  to  this  bill  going  into 
operation,  I  hope,  will  be  defeated,  as 
has  been  other  amendments.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  for 
all  practical  purposes  defeat  the  bill  that 
we  have  under  consideration.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  myself,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd],  and 
other  Members,  that  this  bill  does  not 
bypass  the  United  Nations.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  argument  made  by  my 
distinguished  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  to  the  effect  that  he 
now  is  an  internationalist.  The  gentle¬ 
man  pleads  guilty  now  to  being  an  inter¬ 
nationalist.  But  based  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  I  know  in  relation  to  him, 
and  insofar  as  I  can  arrive  at  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  this  evidence  and  his  confession, 
I  think  the  confession  of  guilt  is  under 
legislative  duress,  and  because  of  that, 
if  I  were  sitting  as  a  judge,  I  would  rule 
it  out  as  inadmissible  and  find  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  not 
guilty  of  being  an  internationalist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  only  one  question  that 
concerns  me  on  all  legislation  of  this 
kind,  as  well  as  the  legislation  which 


preceded  Pearl  Harbor  and  during  the 
war — that  is,  what  course  of  action  at 
a  particular  time  is  for  the  national 
interest  of  my  own  country?  I  recognize 
that  Members  may  have  honest  disagree¬ 
ment  on  this  question.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  Greece  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  Communists  of  that  country  unless 
we  take  affirmative  action,  and,  after 
being  taken  over,  the  Government  of 
Greece,  like  other  countries  that  we  are 
aware  of,  will  become  a  satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  satisfied  thaf  if  we 
sit  idly  by  and  do  nothing  in  our  own 
national  interest  Italy  will  be  the  next 
country.  We  know  that  Prance  is  al¬ 
ready  fighting  with  its  back  to  the  wall. 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  Italy  goes,  or  if 
Prance  goes,  the  Mediterranean  goes 
with  it.  That  will  mean  all  of  Europe. 
That  also  means  that  international  com¬ 
munism  or  Red  fascism  will  envelop  all 
of  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  position  that 
such  will  not  be  for  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States.  What  are  wc  going 
to  do — sit  idly  by,  adopt  the  negative 
attitude,  and  see  country  after  country 
taken  over  by  default?  Russia  does  not 
have  to  act.  Russia  has  it  groups  work¬ 
ing  in  every  country.  They  are  backed 
by  the  spirit  and  indirectly  by  the  forces 
of  Soviet  Russia.  They  operate  upon 
discontent,  through  fear,  through  any 
means — lawful  or  unlawful — or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both — to  attain  their  ends. 
They  have  their  representatives  and 
agents  in  each  country  to  get  control 
of  the  government  of  a  country  and  then, 
once  having  control,  use  repressive  and 
vicious  measures  upon  the  decent  ele¬ 
ments  of  such  countries,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  liquidate  them. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  What  Russia  is  doing, 
as  the  gentleman  said,  cannot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Exactly.  Russia 
says,  “We  are  not  doing  it  as  a  nation,” 
and,  theoretically,  from  a  legalistic  point 
of  view,  they  are  correct,  but  from  the 
practical  angle  everyone  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  knows  what  is  going  on. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  Suppose  we 
do  nothing,  what  do  you  think  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  Greece?  Is  it  likely  within  the 
near  future  that  they  will  be  taken  over 
by  the  Communists  within  Greece,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  back 
of  it  the  Balkans  that  are  now  under  the 
control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  itself? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
one  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  that  happens, 
will  that  be  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States,  is  the  next  question? 


All  right.  Suppose  Greece  goes.  Does 
any  Member  in  this  body  think  that  Italy, 
already  under  pressure,  and  the  only  na¬ 
tion  outside  the  iron  curtain  that  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  a  coalition  government 
today,  with  Communist  members  in  its 
cabinet,  can  survive?  If  Italy  goes,  will 
that  be  for  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States? 

Now,  I  respect  the  views  of  those  who 
disagree  with  my  reasoning,  but  that  is 
the  way  my  mind  operates.  If  we  do 
nothing,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
Greece  will  go,  and  I  say  as  an  American 
that  will  not  be  for  the  national  interest 
of  my  country.  Then  a  month  or  2  or  3 
months  from  now,  pressure  on  Italy  will 
become  intensified,  and  if  Italy  goes,  I 
say  as  an  American  that  this  will  not  be 
for  the  national  interest  of  my  country, 
and  it  is  on  that  ground  that  I  take  my 
position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  it  is  in  order 
to  again  quote  Shakespeare  who  in  one 
of  his  plays,  one  of  his  characters,  the 
King,  in  speaking  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Government  in  Denmark,  observed 
that,  “The  people  muddied,  thick  and 
unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and 
whispers.” 

I  think  you  can  take  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  and  analyze  it  studiously  and  care¬ 
fully  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  people  are  muddied  in  their 
thinking,  and  especially  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  muddied  in  its  think¬ 
ing.  We  have  the  “four  freedoms,”  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  the  Declaration  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization,  Bretton  Woods,  all  of  the  side 
agreements  which  have  been  mentioned 
numerous  times  in  this  debate,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  loan  agreement,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization  in  which  we 
set  forth  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  nations  and  with  respect 
to  international  relations.  We  certain¬ 
ly  put  faith  in  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization,  and  yet  this  very  day  we  have 
from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Acheson,  the  five-point  program  to  im¬ 
plement  the  so-called  Truman  doctrine, 
which,  as  set  forth  in  this  debate,  shows 
that  it  cuts  directly  across  the  face  of 
these  other  international  agreements  to 
which  I  have  referred.  And  in  Dean 
Acheson’s  statement  he  points  out  that, 
“We  must  take  whatever  action  is  pos¬ 
sible  immediately,”  irrespective  of  what 
the  United  Nations  Organization  may 
desire  to  do  or  what  it  has  the  power  to 
do. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  debate  which 
occurred  in  the  other  body  with  respect 
to  subparagraph  2  on  page  7  of  this  bill, 
and  if  the  argument  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd] 
is  accepted  for  argumentative  purposes 
or  otherwise,  if  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization  is  not  in  position  to  assume 
responsibility  on  this  issue,  then  will 
some  member  of  the  committee  in  his 
own  time  tell  us  why  on  earth  the'lan- 
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guage,  lines  1  to  7  on  page  7,  is  in  this 
bill?  Why  do  we  propose  to  turn  over 
the  destiny  of  the  United  Nations  as  af¬ 
fected  by  the  communistic  doctrine  and 
philosophy  and  aggression  and  approach 
when  we  say  in  the  language  of  this  bill 
that  the  President  is  directed  to  with¬ 
draw  any  or  all  aid  authorized  herein  if 
the  Security  Council  or  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  finds  that  this  aid  is  undesirable 
in  these  two  countries? 

In  that  language  you  give  the  United 
Nations  the  power  to  stop  your  program. 
That  is  exactly  what  you  do.  If  the 
United  Nations  has  no  power  to  act,  as 
stated  under  the  Smith  amendment, 
what  is  this  language  doing  in  the  bill? 
Our  people  on  this  floor  have  a  right  to 
be  confused  with  respect  to  this  debate 
and  this  presentation,  and  the  people  out 
through  the  country  have  a  right  to  be 
confused. 

Here  during  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year  we  exported  on  the  basis  of  an  av¬ 
erage  annual  performance  nearly  $15,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  goods  from  this 
country.  It  outclasses  anything  we  ever 
did  in  peacetime  other  than  during  the 
period  we  were  shoving  lend-lease  goods 
out  to  the  world.  Yet  one  of  the  five 
points  listed  by  Dean  Acheson  is: 

1.  Vast  increase  In  American  exports  to 
narrow  the  financial  gap  between — 

Between  what? — 

what  the  world  needs  and  what  it  can  pay 
for. 

One  of  the  five  points  is  to  shove  the 
substance  of  this  country  out  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.  It  squares  abso¬ 
lutely  with  Lenin’s  proposal  to  whittle 
us  down.  Whatever  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  want  they  may  have,  but  I  shall  not 
support  this  bill  because  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  what  the  people  want.  Their  sec¬ 
ondary  reaction  to  this  proposal  when  its 
full  force  and  effect  falls  upon  them  will 
be  most  interesting. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  have  the 
say  as  to  what  we  shall  do,  it  should  be 
said  before  we  spend  the  $400,000,000 
and  further  involve  ourselves. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  a  very  illuminating  discussion  here. 
I  should  like  to  raise  the  question  now  as 
to  closing  this  debate.  I  wonder  how 
many  there  are  who  want  to  speak.  I 
had  the  very  unpleasant  duty  of  object¬ 
ing  when  a  very  eminent  and  able  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  committee  wanted  to  add  to  his 
5  minutes,  because  I  wanted  everybody 
to  have  a  fair  show.  I  should  like  to  say 
about  three  sentences  myself  on  this 
subject  before  we  get  through.  How 
many  now  want  to  further  illuminate  us 
on  this  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  counts 
14  Members  on  their  feet.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  care  to  submit  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  will  take  my  seat  with 
an  earnest  plea  for  mercy. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Why  does  not  the 
gentleman  try  to  get  an  agreement  as  to 
a  time  to  close  all  debate  on  the  bill,  say 
a  quarter  past  5,  and  let  those  who  are 
standing  be  recognized  in  that  time. 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  35  minutes. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  MUNDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  supported 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
would  like  to  reason  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee  briefly  about  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  decisions  we  are  about  to  make 
on  the  final  roll  call  vote. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  McCormack]  I  feel  the  time 
has  come  to  focus  our  attention  not  only 
on  what  we  propose  to  do  in  this  legis¬ 
lation  but  on  the  conditions  which  would 
prevail  throughout  the  world  should  we 
fail  to  act  favorably  on  this  legislation 
at  this  time.  We  dare  not  overlook  the 
fearful  alternatives  which  we  now  con¬ 
front. 

Ever  since  the  war  America  has  been 
suffering  from  the  lack  of  a  consistent 
and  comprehensive  foreign  policy  and 
(Program.  Perhaps  that  was  an  inevita¬ 
ble  consequence  growing  out  of  the  great 
conflict,  but  more  probably  it  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  Roosevelt  era  of  ap¬ 
peasing  communism.  But  in  all  events 
we  find  ourselves,  on  the  one  hand, 
spending  billions  of  dollars  and  main¬ 
taining  vast  armies  abroad  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  averting  war,  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  the  forces  of  dictatorship 
from  arising  in  Europe.  For  the  past 
2  years,  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
been  doing  that,  we  have  been  appeasing 
abysmally  another  great  dictatorial 
force — the  Communist  forces  of  Moscow. 

Since  March  12,  for  the  first  time  we 
are  beginning  to  fashion  a  consistent 
foreign  policy,  comprehensive  and  clear- 
cut  and  understandable,  whereby  while 
we  do  maintain  armies  abroad  and  spend 
billions  of  dollars  in  Japan,  Korea,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  Germany  to  hold  down  the 
forces  which  we  defeated — the  forces  of 
dictatorship — we  also  propose  now  to 
stop  similar  dictatorial  forces  from 
aggressing  further  down  toward  the 
Mediterranean  into  Greece  and  Turkey. 
We  now  at  long  last  propose  to  prevent 
Stalin  from  doing  that  which  we  have 
prevented  Hitler  from  achieving.  So  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  we  are  act¬ 
ing  consistently. 

I  submit  that  those  who  oppose  this 
legislation  today  should  present  some¬ 
thing  as  consistent  as  the  program  of¬ 
fered  by  those  of  us  who  favor  this  legis¬ 
lation,  even  though  we  favor  it  reluc¬ 
tantly  and  as  the  least  evil  of  the  alarm¬ 
ing  alternatives  which  have  been  forced 
upon  us  all. 

We  present  a  program  from  our  com¬ 
mittee  now  based  on  consistency  to  re¬ 
sist  these  forces  of  evil  wherever  they 
raise  their  heads  and  to  set  up  barriers 
against  them.  If  you  do  not  think  we 
should  do  that,  if  you  talk  in  terms  of 
economy  or  terms  of  isolationism  or 
terms  of  anything  else  which  require 
you  now  to  oppose  this  legislation,  to  be 
consistent  then  you  should  submit  leg¬ 
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islation  or  proposals  to  the  Congress  and 
your  countrymen  asking  us  to  withdraw 
our  Army  from  Germany  and  Austria; 
to  withdraw  our  army  of  occupation  from 
Japan  and  withdraw  our  army  of  occu¬ 
pation  from  Korea  because  why  should 
we  keep  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
there  and  spend  billions  of  dollars  if 
we  are  going  to  permit  the  floodwaters 
of  the  Red  torrent  of  Russian  dictator¬ 
ship  to  sweep  down  through  Greece  and 
Turkey,  Iran  and  Iraq,  Italy  and  Europe 
and  then  eventually  down  through  South 
America  to  our  own  American  shores? 

I  think  that  we  all  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  being  consistent  in  this  action. 
I  submit  this  situation  to  you.  Not  one 
Member  of  Congress  that  I  know  of  has 
arisen  to  protest  against  the  fact  that 
we  have  5,000  American  soldiers  now  in 
Trieste  for  the  specific  and  identical  pur¬ 
pose  that  we  are  now  proposing  to  ex¬ 
tend  $400,000,000  of  aid  to  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

The  only  conceivable  reason  our  money, 
men,  and  materials  are  in  Trieste  is  to 
keep  the  Russian  Communists  out. 
There  is  no  other  reason.  Nobody  pro¬ 
tests  that.  But  what  good  will  it  do  to 
keep  the  Russian  forces  out  of  Trieste 
if  we  are  going  to  hang  the  welcome 
sign  up  by  defeating  the  proposal  now 
before  us  and  let  them  come  into  Italy 
and  Turkey  and  Greece. 

You  should  be  consistent  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  you  now  assume.  If  you  believe 
America  should  withdraw  entirely  to  its 
shores,  that  we  should  pull  back  our 
armies  of  occupation,  that  we  should  to 
put  up  the  white  flag  of  surrender  to  the 
red  flag  of  communism  all  over  the  world, 
well,  at  least  a  program  of  consistency 
can  be  built  along  that  line.  Personally, 
I  cannot  support  such  a  complete  sur¬ 
render  of  everything  for  which  World 
War  II  was  fought.  However,  I  cannot 
follow  the  line  of  reasoning  of  those 
who  say  it  is  within  the  realm  of  con¬ 
sistency  to  spend  money  and  materials 
and  send  occupying  armies  of  men  in 
some  of  the  countries  of  the  world  to 
stop  the  forces  of  aggression,  and  then 
refuse  to  give  any  aid  whatsoever  at  a 
place  where  every  military  leader  in 
America  tells  us  the  danger  is  greatest 
at  the  present  time.  So  I  urge  you  to 
defeat  this  amendment  and  to  support 
the  legislation.  We  owe  it  to  our  armies 
of  occupation  abroad  either  to  back  them 
up  or  bring  them  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  has  expired. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  10  words." 

Following  out  the  program  of  consist¬ 
ency  that  was  so  eminently  described  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  my¬ 
self  about  consistency.  Picture  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  we  find  ourselves  through¬ 
out  the  world  today  and  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America  and  the  people  the  world 
over.  Here  we  are,  arguing  over  a  $400,- 
1)00,000  appropriation  authorization  to 
stop  communism  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
In  other  words,  by  this  act  we  are  vir¬ 
tually  telling  the  Greeks  and  Turks  what 
they  shall  do  with  their  problem  of  Com¬ 
munism.  While  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
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gress  are  arguing  and  trying  to  tell 
Greece  and  Turkey  what  they  should  do 
with  communism,  right  in  the  very  House 
that  we  are  debating  that  issue  we  have 
in  the  galleries  from  100  to  200  Commu¬ 
nists,  right  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  listening  to  us.  Last  night  they  had 
a  convention  of  §00  Communists  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  talking  on  how  they 
are  going  to  take  over  Washington,  D.  C., 
when  they  have  their*  first  mayorality 
election.  Here  we  sanction  and  we  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  activities  of '  the  Commu¬ 
nists  in  our  shores.  Now  we  are  goihg  to 
spend  $400,000,000  to  tell  the  Greeks  and 
Turks  what  to  dojyith  their  Communists. 
We  are  going  to  ask  them  to  outlaw  the 
Communist  Party;  to  imprison  and  dis¬ 
arm  and  to  shoot  every  Communist  that 
exists  in  Greece  and  in  Turkey.  We  are 
going  to  ask  them  to  do  what,  as  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  we  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  do  right  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MacKINNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi;.  O  ’KONSKI.  Yes ;  I  yield. 

Mr.  MacKINNON.  The  Communists 
oppose  this  bill  and  you  oppose  the  bill. 
Now,  you  are  not  a  Communist, 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  No;  and  I  am  not  a 
Stassenite,  either. 

Mr.  MacKINNON.  You  cannot  both 
be  right,  can  you? 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Marcantonio]  :  He  and  I  have 
voted  in  opposite  directions  for  the  last 
hundred  votes  that  have  been  cast. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  are  together; 
but  those  who  are  accusing  me  of  voting 
with  him  at  this  time  have  nothing  to 
say  about  the  100  times  that  they  voted 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Marcantonio!  in  the  past.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Marcan¬ 
tonio]  is  right  once,  for  the  first  time 
out  of  a  hundred,  and  I  am  going  to 
follow  him. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi\  O’KONSKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENDER.  And  they  do  not  make 
any  point  of  the  fact  that  you  are  voting 
along  with  Harry  Byrd?  They  make  no 
point  of  that  at  all?  They  try  to  con¬ 
ceal  that  fact. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Well,  I  vote  my  own 
vote.  I  do  not  care  how  anybody  else 
votes.  Anyway,  we  are  going  to  tell  the 
Greeks  and  the  Turks  how  to  treat  the 
Communists  when  we  have  them  run¬ 
ning  free  right  here  within  our  own 
country  and  doing  absolutely  nothing 
about  it.  What  we  do  not  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  do  we  are  going  to  ask  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks  to  do.  Is  that  con¬ 
sistency? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  know 
you  are  anti-Communist.  The  very 
thing  you  mention  about  this  meeting  in 
Washington  last  night  has  me  bothered, 
as  it  has  you. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  well 
knows  that  if  this  group  that  met  here 
last  night  were  doing  here  what  they 
are  doing  in  Greece,  if  they  were  armed 
guerrilla  bands  trying  to  overthrow  this 
Government,  there  could  be  but  one 


result.  The  gentleman  does  not  doubt 
for  1  minute  what  action  this  Congress 
would  take.  In  other  words,  we  are 
faced  with  just  a  little  different  situa¬ 
tion  here  in  trying  to  handle  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  this  country  than  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Greece.  The  problem  in  Greece 
is  that  the  guerrillas  are  actually  trying 
by  force  of  arms  to  overthrow  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  these 
hundred  Communists  in  the  gallery,  150 
or  300  who  may  have  been  here  today, 
were  actively  engaged  in  trying  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Government,  he  knows  what 
the  answer  would  be.  The  two  situa¬ 
tions  are  not  the  same. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
having  mentioned  his  name. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  simply 
wanted  to  say  that  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  this  attention.  The  gentleman  says 
sometimes  there  are  a  hundred  with  me 
or  a  hundred  against  me;  and  at  last 
the  gentleman  is  with  me.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on  any  more. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  right  for  the  first  time  in 
a  hundred  votes  and  I  am  going  along 
with  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment. 

At  the  outset  let  me  state  that  I  am 
ready  to  vote  relief  funds  for  the  dis¬ 
tressed  people  of  Greece  and  for  the 
unfortunate  people  of  other  lands.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  the  question 
here  involved. 

Without  a  question  of  a  doubt,  history 
will  record  that  the  proposal  here  today 
is  the  most  significant  event  in  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  It  may  exceed — it  may  well 
transcend — in  importance  our  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  in  1917  and  in  1941.  In  each 
of  those  wars  we  had  allies.  But  here 
today  we  are  out  on  our  own.  If  we 
delve  through  the  fog  and  mist  of  the 
uncertainties  of  today,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  can  find  a  yardstick  that  will 
dictate  our  proper  course  of  action. 

The  British  Empire  endeavored  to 
maintain  peace  for  over  a  century.  To¬ 
day  it  stands  exhausted  at  home.  Seg¬ 
ments  of  that  once  great  Empire  are 
breaking  away.  It  seems  to  me  that  be¬ 
fore  we  embark  on  a  .course  of  unilateral 
action,  we  should  know  just  where  we 
are  going.  If  we  go,  into  Greece  and  into 
Turkey  today  then,  most  certainly,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  go  into  Korea,  into 
India  and  into  many  other  countries 
throughout  the  world.  Russia  will  see 
to  that.  The  decision  in  that  regard 
will  be  Russia’s  and  not  our  own. 

Let  us  see  what  the  world  situation 
is.  Only  three  countries  are  on  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget — Canada  and  this  country 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  South 
Africa.  Inflation  is  the  most  important 
single  curse  affecting  the  vast  majority 
of  nations.  Of  course  we  must  alleviate 
human  suffering,  but  we  also  owe  a  duty 
to  this  country  to  see  that  when  we  help 
an  impoverished  world  we  do  not  en¬ 
danger  the  financial  security  of  the 


United  States.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  spoke  of  the  radical  inflation  in 
Greece,  but  I  am  fearful  that  the  .action 
here  today  will  increase  the  possibility 
of  radical  inflation  here  in  America. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  before  we  undertake  this  rer 
sponsibility  we  should  endeavor  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  cooperation  of  all  peace-loving 
peoples  of  the  world  not  presently  within 
Soviet  domination. 

We  can  use  the  power  and  force  of 
the  United  Nations  to  mobilize  the  people 
of  the  world  against  aggression  and  at 
the  same  time  we  can  insist  that  they 
join  us  in  a  fight  against  inflation  and 
by  that  action  we  can  achieve  a  measure 
of  financial  stability  throughout  the 
world. 

The  United  Nations  already  has  a  com¬ 
mission  operating  in  Greece.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
should  come  before  the  United  Nations 
pursuant  to  the  direct  mandate  of  its 
charter.  Some  people  contend  the 
United  Nations  is  not  strong  enough  to 
assume  this  responsibility.  But  if  that 
be  true,  let  us  take  the  steps  to  make 
it  strong.  If  this  issue  is  submitted  to 
the  United  Nations,  then  we  will  force 
a  showdown  with  Russia  in  that  body. 
As  for  me,  I  believe  that  Russia  will  back 
down  when  confronted  with  the  combined 
opposition  of  the  people  of  the  world 
outside  the  confines  of  its  own  and  its 
satellite  states. 

The  people  of  America  want  us  to  take 
such  steps  as  will  make  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  stronger  and  stronger  and  not  to 
impair  its  standing  in  the  world.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  United 
Nations  assumes  jurisdiction  of  this 
question  and  resolves  it  in  the  proper 
way,  then  and  then  only  will  we  be  on  the 
road  to  world  peace.  If  this  amendment 
is  not  adopted,  I  shall  be  constrained  to 
vote  against  this  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wyoming  has  expired. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  Smith  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  do  now  close. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
-  division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Marcan¬ 
tonio)  there  were — ayes  135,  noes  21. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Wisconsin)  there  were — ayes  65,  noes 
137. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected.  * 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7,  after  line 
14,  insert: 

“Sec.  6.  Assistance  to  any  country  under 
this  act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by 
the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent 
resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.” 
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Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  to 
object  to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  requesting  additional  time, 
and  I  hated  terribly  to  do  it.  I  object. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
to  whom  I  have  listened  now  for  four 
solid  days,  with  the  other  members  of 
his  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  perhaps  will  not  be 
able  to  say  in  the  5  minutes  what  I  would 
like  to  say,  but  I  want  to  make  my  posi¬ 
tion  perfectly  clear  on  this  bill.  I  do  wish 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  who  formerly  was  the 
majority  Jeader,  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bloom], 
and  a  lot  of  these  people  who  are  talking 
so  glibly  today,  had  been  making  the 
some  kind  off  speeches  4,  5,  6,  and  7  years 
ago  that  they  are  making  today.  Why, 
it  was  heresy  to  even  use  the  word  “com¬ 
munism”  in  the  well  of  this  House  just 
a  few  years  ago  when  the  great  appeaser 
was  in  the  White  House  appeasing  Com¬ 
munist  Russia.  We  all  know  what 
brought  about  this  position  that  faces  us 
today.  I  predicted  it  in  a  speech  which 
I  was  pleased  to  make  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  on  the  30th  o:  January  1941. 
Let  me  quote  therefrom: 

What  are  the  war  aims  of  the  democra¬ 
cies  in  the  present  struggle?  It  is  said  by 
Lord  Halifax  that  the  British  aims  are  to 
win  the  war  and  to  crush  Hitler.  It  is  said 
by  others  that  this  is  a  war  between  con¬ 
flicting  ideologies,  totalitarianism  on  th'  one 
hand  and  human  liberty  protected  by  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  of  government  on  the 
other. 

If  that  is  true,  I  ask  you  in  all  seriousness 
what  difference  Uf  there  between  Hitler  and 
Stalin? 

I  asked  that  question  in  1941.  I  asked 
you  then,  “Who  would  rule  in  Jhe  world 
in  the  event  Hitler  was  crushed?  Under 
what  sovereignties  will  these  people 
live?”  And  I  got  no  answer.  You  said, 
“We  are  going  to  keep  out  of  war;  we  are 
going  to  live  at  peace.”  I  voted  as  my 
conscience  dictated  at  that  time  for  the 
thing  that  I  thought  would  keep  this 
country  out  of  war.  I  liave  no  apologies 
to  make.  I  was  designated  as  an  isola¬ 
tionist  because  I  took  the  same  course 
that  prior  to  the  election  of  1940  the 
President  of  the  United  States  took,  and 
which  both  parties  wrote  in  their  plat¬ 
forms.  But  the  advice  which  I  gave  at 
that  time  and  which  pthers  gave,  went 
unheeded.  When  we  took  the  course 
that  we  did  take,  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  Nation  then  was  determined.  I  sup¬ 
ported  it  with  every  vote  from  that  time 
on. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  another  situa¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  not  told  what  is  going 
to  eventuate.  But  what  should  be  my 
position-  now?  Can  we  turn  back?  No. 
The  President  has  announced  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  has  done 
so  in  these  most  critical  times.  What 
should  I  do  as  an  American?  With 
American  troops  scattered  all  over  the 


world,  in  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Japan, 
Korea,  and  other  places,  and  with  the 
forces  of  Stalin  facing  us  in  every  place, 
shall  we  withdraw?  Shall  we  turn  tail? 
My  colleagues,  it  is  too  late.  What  is  the 
alternative?  The  opposition  have  failed 
utterly  to  present  any  alternative  except 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  This  is  a  hopeless  gesture  at  this 
time,  with  Russia  holding  the  veto 
power. 

What  can  I  do  as  an  American?  Must 
I  only  carp  and  criticize?  We  are  in¬ 
volved  all  over  the  world,  whether  we  like 
it  or  whether  we  do  not. 

Time  will  not  permit  the  discussion  of 
the  things  which  I  have  considered  pray¬ 
erfully  at  home,  alone,  that  impel  me 
now  to  take  the  position  that  I  must  re¬ 
luctantly  take.  I  can  see  no  other  course. 
The  alternative  is  too  terrible  to  con¬ 
template. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Will  the  chairman  give 
me  some  more  time  now? 

Mr.  EATON.  The  chairman  has  no 
power  to  give  time,  but  I  will  withdraw 
my  objection,  because  I  think  this  is  a 
speech  that  really  means  something. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Must  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  his  former  objec¬ 
tion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  matter  is  not 
before  the  Committee.  What  is  before 
the  Committee  is  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  that  the  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  be  ex¬ 
tended  5  minutes.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very 
deeply  appreciate  the  magnanimity  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  my  request  for  five  additional 
minutes  until  he  found  out  that  I  was 
speaking  in  favor  of  his  bill.  I  think  the 
unfairness  in  the  distribution  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  time  that  has  prevailed  in  the 
discussion  of  this  bill  is  now  perfectly 
clear  and  perfectly  plain.  However,  that 
shall  not  change  my  vote  on  this  bill,  be¬ 
cause  I  must  vote  as  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  as  an  American  as  I  see  it  in 
the  interest  of  my  country.  To  me  it 
would  be  unthinkable  now,  in  view  of 
what  has  transpired  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  address  of  the  President  to  this  Con¬ 
gress,  to  send  the  word  out  to  the  world, 
“The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not 
united,  they  are  divided,  and  we  have  at 
last  succeeeded  in  dividing  them,”  the 
very  thing  that  Mr.  Stalin  would  like  to 
see  done. 

Now,  may  I  ask  you  to  see  this.  They 
say  that  the  Stalinites  want  to  bankrupt 
this  Nation.  They  say  that  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  this  money  is  a  step  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Is  it?  I  note  that  the  Reds  are 
all  for  killing  this  bill.  The  “pinks”  are 
all  against  this  bill.  If  they  were  going 
to  bankrupt  the  Nation  by  that  means, 
I  should  think  they  would  all  be  for  it. 


I  may  interject  here  that  many  splendid 
Members  of  Congress  intend  to  vote 
against  it.  They  are  honest  and  cour¬ 
ageous  and  I  do  not  challenge  their  at¬ 
titudes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  gentleman  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  decision  on  this  very  serious 
problem  by  almost  exactly  the  same 
rather  tortured  mental  processes  that  I 
went  through  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  hearing  the  testimony  and  in 
arriving  at  the  same  conclusion.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  gentleman  would  agree /With 
me  on  this,  that  we  face  the  alternative 
that,  if  we  vote  this  legislation  down, 
this  country  and  this  world  face  the  very 
definite  probability  that  the  Russians, 
chained  as  they  are,  and  moving  in  fast 
in  periods  of  stress  and  unrest,  will  step 
into  Greece  and  Turkey  and  we  will  be 
confronted  with  faits  accomplis. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  in  my  opinion  the  Russians  can 
go  into  Greece  and  Turkey  any  time  they 
want  to.  What  is  there  to  stop  them? 
We  were  told  by  the  President  that  this 
thing  was  of  such  vital  importance  that 
we  had  to  act  by  the  31st  of  March.  I 
could  almost  see  the  Russians  going 
down  with  their  divisions  from  the  Bal¬ 
kan  area  into  Greece  at  that  time. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  they  are  over 
there  just  as  they  are  here  and  just  as 
they  are  in  Italy.  They  are  there  with 
their  ideas  and  ideals,  and  you  cannot 
stop  that  by  building  a  wall  of  bullets  or 
guns,  regardless  of  what  anybody  says. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  what  I  am  advised. 
I  am  advised  that  Italy  is  all  ready  to  go 
communistic  and  all  they  are  waiting  for 
is  for  us  to  hand  them  $500,000,000  or 
$600,000,000  as  a  loan  before  they  an¬ 
nounce  it.  I  understand  that  France  is 
all  ready  to  go  communistic,  and  all  they 
are  waiting  for  is  a  $700,000,000  or 
$800,000,000  gift  from  us. 

Let  us  not  be  foolish  about  this  situa¬ 
tion.  But,  still,  with  all  that  knowledge, 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  because  I, 
as  one  Member  of  Congress,  went  out 
throughout  this  Nation  and  condemned 
the  administration  because  of  its  ap¬ 
peasement  of  Russia.  I  demanded  that 
it  announce  a  foreign  policy.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  has  done  so,  and  I  hope  to 
God  they  carry  it  out.  Let  us  send  word 
to  Stalin  that  we  do  not  intend  to  ap¬ 
pease  any  longer. 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

On  March  12,  1947,  President  Truman 
appeared  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
delivered  a  message  wherein  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  legislation  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering,  to  wit:  House  bill  2616.  He 
concluded  with  these  words: 

This  is  a  serious  course  upon  which  we 
embark. 

I  would  not  recommend  it  except  that  the 
alternative  is  much  more  serious. 

The  President  realized  that  by  the  re¬ 
quest  he  was  advocating  not  merely  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  people  of  Greece  so  that 
they  might  have  the  necessities  of  life 
and  be  saved  from  starvation,  but  that  he 
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was  also  advocating  relief  of  a  military 
character  and  that  we  were  in  reality 
bolstering  with  American  arms  and  per¬ 
sonnel  the  military  strength  of  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

A  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mitttee,  which  reported  out  this  legisla¬ 
tion  for  consideration  by  the  House,  rec¬ 
ognized  the  military  character  of  the 
same  when  he  moved  before  the  Rules 
Committee  to  transfer  the  matter  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  its  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  majority  of  our  people  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  granting  of  relief,  as  such, 
to  the  people  of  Greece.  Only  the  other 
day  we  passed  House  Joint  Resolution  153 
appropriating  $200,000,000  for  relief  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  people  of  countries  devas¬ 
tated  by  war  and  Greece  has  been  al¬ 
located  $50,000,000  thereof.  The  Greek 
Army,  described  by  the  President  as  small 
and  ill-equipped,  has  absorbed  about 
$44,000,000  worth  of  equipment,  some  of 
it  second-hand  lend-lease.  UNRRA’s 
contributions,  totaling  approximately 
$360,000,000,  have  been  poured  into 
Greece  and  we  paid  73  percent  of  that 
amount.  Greece  has  also  been  extended 
a  loan  credit  of  $25,000,000.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Britain  has  spent  $150,000,000 
on  the  Greek  Army  and  has  canceled 
$160,000,000  owed  her  for  maintaining 
16,000  British  troops  there  and  for  other 
purposes.  All  this  has  been  done  in  the 
past  for  Greece  and  yet,  like  China,  she 
seems  to  be  economically  worse  off  than 
when  we  started. 

Since  the  President’s  message  on 
March  12,  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  constituents  at  home  in  which  they 
express  alarm  over  the  bypassing  of  the 
United  Nations  and  claim  that  by  this 
action  we  reduce  that  great  Organization 
to  the  role  of  a  glorified  debating  so¬ 
ciety.  Many  were  persons  who  only  a 
short  time  ago  had  worked  so  enthusias¬ 
tically  for  the  adoption  of  the  United 
Nations  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  it  lay  the  hope  for  future  world 
peace.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have 
given  the  question  of  the  legality  of  uni¬ 
lateral  action  by  the  United  States  very 
serious  consideration.  My  research  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  by  adoption 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  all  na¬ 
tions  recognized  that  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations 
collectively;  that  no  nation  should  act 
unilaterally;  that  the  Security  Council 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
this  matter  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
actually  exercising  the  same  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

It  is  stated  by  the  President  in  his  mes¬ 
sage,  however,  that  the  action  contem¬ 
plated  gives  effect  to  the  principle  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  does 
not  bypass  it  or  violate  any  of  its  pro¬ 
visions.  Senators  Vandenberg  and  Con- 
nally,  two  statesmen  who  played  a  very 
important  role  in  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations  also  have  gone  on  record 
to  the  same  effect.' 

The  Honorable  Warren  R.  Austin, 
United  States  representative  at  the  seat 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Security 
Council  itself,  In  his  address  to  the  dele¬ 
gation  on  March  28,  1947,  in  explaining 


the  action  requested,  also  stated  that  the 
proposed  program  of  assistance  would  in 
fact  be  a  most  essential  act  in  giving 
effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  that  it  is  directly 
related  to  the  act  of  the  United  States  in 
creating  a  commission  of  investigation 
in  Greece.  On  May  8,  Mr.  Austin  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  which  was 
read  in  the  House  in  which  he  reiterated 
that  this  action  does  not  bypass  the 
United  Nations;  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  a  most  essential  act  in  support  of  it 
and  would  advance  the  building  of  col¬ 
lective  security  under  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

The  Hon.  Dean  Acheson,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  in  his  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  also 
discounts  the  claim  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  being  bypassed  and  indicates  that 
it  is  not  equipped  to  handle  this  matter, 
and  that  the  action  taken  is  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  that  body.  He  said  in  part: 

The  situation  of  Greece  and  Turkey  con- 
,  fronts  us  with  only  two  alternatives.  We 
can  either  grant  aid  to  those  countries  or  we 
can  deny  that  aid.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
putting  the  responsibility  for  extending  the 
aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey  as  asked  from  the 
United  States  on  some  other  nation  or  upon 
the  United  States.  This  becomes  clear  when 
we  consider  the  specific  problems  that  con¬ 
front  Greece  today.  Greece  has  charged  be¬ 
fore  the  Security  Council  that  armed  bands 
operate  within  her  territory  are  partly  sup¬ 
plied,  trained,  and  given  refuge  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania,  and  that  these 
bands  are  moving  back  and  forth  across  the 
borders.  Greece  has  asked  the  United  Na-‘ 
tions  for  help  in  dealing  with  this  situation 
and  the  Security  Council  has  appointed  a 
commission  which  is  at  the  present  moment 
investigating  the  Greek  charges  on  the  spot. 
It  is  expected  that  this  commission  will  be¬ 
gin  writing  this  report  early  in  April  and  that 
report  should  be  ready  shortly  thereafter. 
We  hope  and  believe  the  United  Nations  ac¬ 
tion  in  this  matter  will  result  in  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  disturbances  along  Greece’s  northern 
borders.  Such  a  result  would  be  a  most  vital 
contribution  to  the  situation  in  Greece  and 
make  possible  the  task  of  stabilization  and 
rehabilitation.  It  would  not  be  a  substitute 
for  the  assistance  which  Greece  has  asked 
from  the  United  States.  More  is  needed  to 
deal  with  internal  disorder  and  economic 
break-down. 

The  second  problem  confronting  the  Greek 
Government  is  the  need  for  supplies  and 
funds  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  its  internal 
difficulties,  namely,  the  restoration  of  order 
in  the  country  and  the  averting  of  economic 
collapse.  The  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  have  been  helping  Greece 
with  these  particular  problems,  and  the 
present  crisis  has  arisen  because  those  two 
supports  must  be  withdrawn. 

To  whom  was  Greece  to  turn?  The  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  recently  sent  a  mission  to 
Greece,  recommended  that  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  request  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  extend  aid 
to  it  in  securing  funds  for  the  continuation 
of  essential  food  and  other  Imports  to  cover 
the  period  after  UNRRA’s  withdrawal,  un¬ 
til  expanding  exports,  International  develop¬ 
ment  loans  and  expanding  production 
should  enable  Greece  to  balance  its  inter¬ 
national  accounts. 

If  Greece  had  applied  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or  any  of  its  related  organizations,  the 
essential  element  of  time  would  have  been 


lost  and  the  end  result  would  have  been 
the  same.  The  funds  would  have  to  come 
primarily  from  the  United  States.  The 
United  Nations  does  not  of  itself  possess 
funds.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
is  an  advisory  body  that  recommends  eco¬ 
nomic,  financial,  and  social  action  to  mem¬ 
ber  States.  The  International  Bank,  which 
is  just  now  completing  its  organization,  is 
set  up  primarily  to  make  self-liquidating 
loans  for  long-term  reconstruction  purposes. 
It  has  not  yet  made  any  loans  whatsoever. 
The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  is 
still  in  its  early  organization  stage. 

It  may  be  that  at  some  future  time  the 
United  Nations  will  be  organized  and 
equipped  so  as  to  render  emergency  aid  to 
member  States  of  the  kind  now  needed  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  But,  as  the  President 
said,  the  United  Nations  and  its  related 
organizations  are  not  now  in  position  to  ex¬ 
tend  help  of  the  kind  that  is  required. 
Even  if  some  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
should  decide  to  recommend  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  it  would  have  eventually 
to  turn  primarily  to  the  United  States  for 
funds  and  supplies  and  technical  assistance. 

It  therefore  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  those  who  should  know,  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  proposed  action  is  certainly  not  taken 
in  opposition  to  the  United  Nations,  but 
in  cooperation  wit'h  it,  and  our  American 
representative  so  reported  to  the  United 
Nations  and  apparently  satisfied  the 
members  in  this  respect. 

Whatever  may  be  the  situation  from 
a  technical,  legal  standpoint,  the  legis¬ 
lation  proposed  provides  for  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  this  program  if  the  President  is 
officially  notified  by  the  United  Nations 
that  the  Security  Council  finds — with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  finding  the  United  States 
waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto — or  that 
the  General  Assembly  finds  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  or  assistance  furnished  by  the 
United  Nations  makes  the  continuation 
of  such  assistance  unnecessary  or  unde¬ 
sirable. 

Are  we  justified  in  taking  the  course 
recommended,  which,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  may  lead  us  to  the  third  world 
war? 

In  determining  this  question,  no  one 
can  overlook  the  opinion  of  Gen.  George 
Marshall,  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  rec¬ 
ognized  by  all  as  one  of  the  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  generals  in  history  and  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  Moscow  Conference, 
and  who,  while  debate  on  this  vital  issue 
was  going  on,  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  a  letter  which 
was  read  and  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
in  which  he  said,  in  part,  as  follows: 

My  strong  conviction  that  the  immediate 
passage  of  this  bill  is  a  matter  of  the  great¬ 
est  urgency  was  made  even  morejjositive  by 
the  recent  meeting  at  Moscow.  *  *  •  I 

fully  endorse  the  committee’s  conclusion 
that  the  bill  pending  before  the  House  will 
enable  the  United  States  in  this  crisis  to 
support  the  United  Nations  by  pursuing  a 
positive  policy  in  behalf  of  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  in  our 
own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace.  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  enacted 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

It  may  well  be  that  It  is  anybody’s 
guess  as  to  what  will  happen  in  the  event 
this  legislation  is  enacted.  While  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  facetious  concerning  such 
a  serious  matter,  we  may  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Connecticut  farmer  who, 
when  asked  by  a  city  traveler  how  to  get 
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to  the  next  town,  told  him  that  he  could 
take  the  road  to  the  left,  then  turn  right, 
and  go  on  a  few  miles,  and  he  would  get 
there.  Or  he  could  turn  right  and  then* 
go  left  for  a  few  miles  and  eventually 
arrive  there  also,  but  that  whichever 
road  he  took  he  would  probably  wish  he 
had  taken  the  other. 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  is  amply  qualified  to  make  an  intel¬ 
ligent  forecast  as  to  what  will  be  the  fu¬ 
ture.  If  his  opinion  is  wrong,  it  will  be 
just  too  bad  for  all  of  us,  but  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  could  take  no  step 
to  prevent  our  present  Secretary  of  State 
from  carrying  out  the  program  he  has 
so  earnestly  recommended.  I  realize  that 
this  proposal  would  seem  to  be  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  our  historic  foreign  policy,  but 
after  all  this  is  a  new  world  and  unlike 
years  gone  by.  In  this  atomic  age,  man’s 
frontier  is  not  the  Rhine,  but  his  own 
doorstep. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  United 
Nations  is  not  as  strong  as  some  people 
wish  it  were,  or  as  some  feel  that  it 
actually  is.  At  its  meetings,  there  seem 
to  be  continual  controversy  and  bickering 
and  failure  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  the 
minds.  This  is  not  unexpected  for  it 
took  many,  many  years  for  our  own 
Federal  Constitution  to  arrive  to  the 
point  where  it  functioned  efficiently  and 
even  now  our  Supreme  Court  has  divided 
five  to  four  more  than  once  in  its  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  same.  Certainly  the 
money  would  have  to  come  from  the 
United  States  and  not  from  the  United 
Nations  for  according  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Greece  cannot  qualify  for  a  loan 
from  the  World  Bank  as  it  is  not  a  good 
credit  risk,  nor  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  for  the  same  reason. 

I  believe  it  should  be  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  by  thi§  action  we  are  not  com¬ 
mitting  ourselves  to  embark  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  stamp  out  Communism  in  all  other 
countries  of  the  world.  The  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  committee,  states  that  we  are  not, 
and  that  each  request  in  the  future  will 
be  considered  on  its  merits  and  that  it 
cannot  be  construed  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  would  undertake  such  action  in  any 
other  country  identical,  or  even  closely 
similar,  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  may 
have  some  difficulty,  however,  in  carrying 
out  this  announced  policy  without  em¬ 
barrassment  to  ourselves  and  a  charge 
of  discrimination  made  at  a  later  date. 

One  compelling  reason  why  I  will  cast 
my  vote  for  the  pending  legislation  is  the 
fact  that  the  program  is  an  accomplished 
fact  already  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  world.  Failure  to  pass  this  bill  at 
this  time  would  be  interpreted  as  an 
abandonment  of  free  people  everywhere 
to  whatever  fate  may  befall  them.  The 
President  by  his  action  and  the  Senate 
by  its  majority  support  have  left  us  with 
little  choice  except  to  go  forth.  It  is 
a  difficult  but  now,  apparently,  a  neces¬ 
sary  course  that  we  pursue.  Favorable 
action  on  this  legislation  has  been  stated 
to  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  It  has  been 
brought  about  and  is  the  direct  result  of 
a  policy  heretofore  pursued  by  our  Chief 
Executive  and  his  predecessor  toward 
Russia;  the  situation  of  necessity  was 
some  years  in  the  making  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  problem  created  by  the 
Congress. 


Let  the  world  understand  that  we  pur¬ 
sue  no  imperialistic  program.  We  are 
not  intermeddlers,  but  are  granting  as¬ 
sistance  at  the  urgent*  request  of  the 
countries  presently  under  consideration. 
We  ask  for  nothing.  We  give  and  sacri¬ 
fice  in  order  that  we  may  take  steps 
which,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  should 
know,  will  guarantee  safety,  security  and 
peace  on  American  soil  and,  equally  im¬ 
portant,  make  for  a  condition  of  peace 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

“TIME  LIMIT" 

The  “time  limit”  or  “urgency  theme,” 
is  a  fallacious  one. 

First.  The  British  precipitated  this  so- 
called  “urgency  theme”  by  their  abrupt 
announcement  of  withdrawal  from 
Greece  of  aid  and  troops  on  March  31. 
Did  our  State  Department  have  any  ad¬ 
vance  information  on  the  date  of  prob¬ 
able  British  withdrawal? 

If  they  did  have  advance  information, 
it  should  have  been  conveyed  to  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

If  they  did  not  have  information  or 
premonition  as  to  this  important  decision 
of  Great  Britain,  then  I  say  they  stand 
convicted  of  stupidity  beyond  justifica¬ 
tion. 

Second.  The  President  on  March  12 
gave  his  message  and  stressed  the 
emergency  which  would  occur  on  March 
31.  He  asked  for  legislation  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  replace  Britain  in 
Greece  at  the  time  of  her  withdrawal. 

The  legislation  was  not  passed  by 
March  31  nor  by  April  31,  and  yet  no 
crisis  has  occurred.  Russia  has  not 
marched  across  the  border  of  Turkey,  nor 
has  Tito  marched  into  Greece. 

Starvation,  'guerrilla  fighting — yes, 
Communist  organization  continues  to 
exist  as  it  has  for  the  past  25  years  in 
Greece.  But  no  change  of  government 
has  occurred  and  no  attempt  at  outside 
aggression  or  internal  military  coup  has 
occurred. 

What  has  been  more  important  in  the 
intervening  weeks,  Turkey  has  not  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  United  Nations  with  a 
specific  claim  against  an  aggressor  na¬ 
tion.  The  appeal  of  Greece  is  under  UN 
consideration  and  we  are  obligated  by  the 
Charter  to  await  the  report  of  the  Balkan 
Commission  before  interfering  further. 
What  is  the  hurry?  Why  the  rush  act? 
Unless  an  aggressive  action  against 
Greece  or  Turkey  is  taken  soon,  the  “ur¬ 
gency”  theme  is  going  to  have  a  red  face. 

The  “tipie  limit”  rush  act  has  been 
overplayed.  The  United  Nation’s  proce¬ 
dure  could  have  been  used  and  can  still 
be  used. 

Food  and  rehabilitation  funds  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  furnished  on  a  bilateral  or 
unilateral  basis  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations.  Such 
funds  and  foods  can  be  administered  as 
recommended  by  the  FAO  commission 
of  the  United  Nations  or  by  an  interna¬ 
tional  regional  commission  as  provided 
for  in  the  charter. 

Let  me  assure  you  my  friends,  that  if 
the  will  to  use  the  United  Nations  was 
there,  a  way  can  easily  be  found. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
going  to  illuminate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  or  anybody 
else  here  or  whether  I  will  receive  illu¬ 
mination.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  illu¬ 
mination  is  what  is  needed  here. 

Now,  the  old  red  herring  has  certainly 
taken  a  terrible  beating  here  for  the  last 
3  days.  I  am  not  ready  to  join  with  all 
of  my  friends  here  to  give  so  much  credit 
to  the  Communists. 

If  I  know  a  little  bit  about  history,  I 
do  know  that  after  the  first  war  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world — not  the  Communists 
but  the  people  of  the  world — got  rid  of 
the  Hohenzollern  gang,  got  rid  of  the 
Hapsburg  bunch,  got  rid  of  the  czars  of 
Russia,  and  they  got  rid  of  the  Ottoman 
sultans.  After  this  world  war  the  people 
of  the  world — not  the  Communists  but 
the  people  of  the  world — said  “We  have 
had  enough  of  Madame  Lupescu  and 
King  Carol  and  Prince  Umberto  and 
King  Emanuel  and  King  Peter  and  King 
George  and  all  the  rest  of  that  gang  of 
royalists.”  Those  are  the  people  of  the 
world  speaking,  not  the  Communists. 

Now,  here  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  jumping  into  this  fight 
against  royalists  and  monarchs  and  going 
into  this  Balkan  mess,  to  oppose  the 
people.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
diving  in  head  first  or  tail  first,  but  I 
think  we  are  going  to  get  our  tails  burned. 
We  are  jumping  into  this  Balkan  mess 
to  do  what?  When  everybody  is  getting 
rid  of  kings  and  queens  and  princes  and 
dukes  and  noblemen  and  landed  aristoc¬ 
racy,  we  are  going  there  to  give  these 
Royalists  guns  and  bayonets  and  bullets. 
To  do  what?  To  kill  Russians?  No. 
To  kill  whom?  To  kill  Greeks  and  Mace¬ 
donians.  That  is  what  we  are  giving 
them  these  guns  for,  and  you  know  it, 
and  that  is  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  them.  They  are  going  to  kill  their 
own  people.  Today,  throughout  the 
Balkans,  there  is  no  nation  more  hated 
and  stinks  worse  than  the  British,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  lousy  policies.  So  we,  the 
United  States,  will  be  hated  and  we  will 
smell  just  as  badly  in  a  short  time. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Dirksen]  4  days  ago,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  debate,  this  simple  question : 
“Are  Macedonians  Greeks?” 

He  said:  “You  know,  my  friend  gets 
me  into  an  ethnological  discussion  where 
I  am  not  too  well  at  home,  and  I  would 
therefore  find  some  difficulty  answering 
the  question.” 

He  had  a  big  chart  here,  standing  here 
like  a  professor,  showing  us  all  about 
that  Balkan  situation.  He  knew  all 
about  it.  I  asked  a  simple  question, 
“Are  Macedonians  Greeks?”  and  he 
could  not  answer  it.  I  think  we  ought 
to  amend  this  bill  to  cease  further  con¬ 
sideration  for  1  year,  and  hire  a  couple 
of  professors  to  come  here  and  give  us 
some  lessons  in  history  and  teach  us 
something  about  the  Balkans  before  we 
jump  into  this  mess.  Macedonians  are 
not  Greeks.  They  are  Slavs.  The  Mace¬ 
donians  were  under  Turkish  rule  for  500 
years.  The  Turks  tried  to  make  Moham¬ 
medans  and  Turks  out  of  them.  They 
could  not  do  it.  After  the  Balkan  wars 
that  part  of  Macedonia  was  awarded  to 
Greece.  It  had  not  been  Greece  before 
that.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden  it  has  be- 
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come  Greece,  since  1912,  but  are  you 
sure  that  the  Macedonians  want  to  be 
Greeks?  Can  you  make  Greeks  out  of 
Macedonians?  Then,  what  are  you  try¬ 
ing  to  do?  You  want  to  send  these  guns 
over  there  to  these  kings  and  queens 
and  princes  to  kill  these  Macedonians. 
For  what?  Did  they  not  fight  with  us  in 
both  World  Wars?  Did  not  those  Mace¬ 
donians  hate  the  Turks  because  of  the 
persecution  that  they  underwent?  Did 
they  not  hate  the  Germans  and  the 
Italians,  and  did  they  not  fight  with  us 
in  both  World  Wars?  And  now  what  is 
the  payoff?  The  United  States  is  going 
to  give  guns  and  bayonets  to  the  kings  of 
Greece  to  kill  off  Macedonians.  For 
what? 

The  people  cry  for  bread  and  we  give 
them  bullets.  The  people  cry  for  free¬ 
dom  and  we  give  them  bondage. 

For  2  years,  the  British  with  their 
armies,  have  tried  to  stuff  the  Royalists 
down  the  throats  of  the  people.  They 
could  not  do  it.  Now  we  step  into  these 
discarded  British  Tory  boots  and  we  shall 
reap  the  hatred  and  animosity  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  always  been  our  friends. 
I  stand  for  relief  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece.  I  oppose  militarism 
anywhere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from' Michigan  [Mr.  Sadow- 
ski]  has  expired. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis¬ 
like  this  bill.  I  dislike  the  necessity  for 
it.  But  aid  and  assistance  to  the  people 
of  Greece  in  the  matter  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  and  the  means  to  provide 
these  by  way  of  farm  machiiiery,  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  and  reconstruction  of 
railroads,  are  so  imperative  that  the 
shortcomings  of  the  bill  must  necessarily 
be  overlooked. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  for  military 
equipment  is  to  me  quite  contrary  to  our 
ideas  of  a  peaceful  world,  but  we  must 
rely  on  the  integrity  and  good  judgment 
of  the  President  in  the  handling  of  these 
funds.  I  am  sure  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  would  in  no  sense  al¬ 
lot  funds  for  military  purposes  unless 
they  were  of  the  most  urgent  and  im¬ 
pelling  kind.  I  am  sure  of  this;  and, 
since  he  is  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  and 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  dire  need  of  the  people  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  to  their  poverty  and  lack 
of  facilities  for  producing  the  goods 
which  they  need,  the  Congress  cannot 
turn  its  back  upon  this  request  or  refuse 
to  uphold  the  hand  of  the  President. 
After  all,  there  is  too  much  poverty  and 
suffering  in  this  world  for  us  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  we  are  the  richest  Nation 
and  can  provide  these  goods  without  the 
least  injury  to  ourselves.  Late  statistics 
prove  this;  and,  if  we  are  to  promote  in 
the  peoples  of  the  world  an  interest  and 
desire  for  our  form  of  Government,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  humanitarian  side,  then 
we  are  obligated  to  aid  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  these  impoverished  people. 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
four  amendments  pending.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
close  in  25  minutes,  leaving  5  minutes 
for  each  of  those  amendments  and  5 
minutes  to  close.  I  do  that  at  the  request 
of  the  majority  leader. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  advises 
the  Chair  that  the  amendments  are  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  bill. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  creating  a  new  section -S. 

The  committee  amendment  wag  greed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  quarterly  reports  of  expenditures 
and  activities  under  authority  of  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  7,  line  18,  strike  out  “6”  and  in¬ 
sert  “7.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7,  line  19, 
after  the  word  “activities”,  insert  “which 
shall  include  uses  of  funds  by  the  recipient 
Governments.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
J^ECORD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  ’ 

There  was  no  objection. 

MY  CONSCIENCE  PREVENTS  ME  FROM  VOTING  FOR 
THIS  BILL 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
claimed  that  this  $400,000,000  appropria¬ 
tion  is  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  com¬ 
munism  all  over  the  world.  Naturally, 
all  the  great  economic  royalists  and  war 
profiteers,  here  and  everywhere,  with  all 
the  force  and  influence  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  are  advocating  this  dangerous 
course  and  are  pushing  us  into  it. 

Their  attitude  is  no  different  from  that 
of  the  financial  leaders  and  industrialists 
and  munitions  makers  of  Germany  who, 
under  the  pretense  of  fighting  commu¬ 
nism,  supported  Hitler  and  the  Nazi 
cause  and  plunged  the  whole  world  into 
holocaust. 

BRITAIN  UNLOADING  BURDENS  ON  US 

If  I  believed  for  one  moment  that  our 
country — my  country — were  in  actual 
danger,  or  even  that  our  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  are  threatened  by  Russia  of  by  this 
overpublicized  and  overbuilt  fear  of  com¬ 
munism  sweeping  the  Western  World,  I 
should  vote  for  this  gift,  and  for  addi¬ 
tional  billions  beside,  even  though  I  can¬ 
not  feel  that  Turkey  is  entitled  to  any 
consideration  on  her  merits,  and  believ¬ 
ing  as  I  do  that  this  bill  merely  enables 
the  British  to  unload  on  us  their  burdens 
and  responsibilities  of  empire. 

The  inhumane  cries  of  danger  from 
Russia,  danger  from  anywhere  except 
the  threat  of  a  new  fascism',  from  those 
who  seem  chiefly  interested  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  undemocratic  governments 
already  existing  or  trying  to  reestablish 
themselves,  sound  feeble  and  badly  in¬ 
spired  to  me. 


Outstanding  military  experts  have 
testified  that  the  destruction  wrought  by 
the  Nazis  in  Russia  is  so  great  that  Rus¬ 
sia  could  not  conceivably  make  war  for 
at  least  10  years,  assuming  that  she 
desired  to. 

CONCENTRATE  ON  FRIENDSHIP 

Rather  than  this  constant  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  danger  from  Russia,  we 
should  concentrate  on  the  assurances 
given  by  Stalin  both  to  General  Marshall 
and  to  former  Governor  Stassen.  Be¬ 
fore  we  rush  to  arms  to  destroy  Russia 
while  she  is  helpless,  we  should  examine 
these  professions  of  friendship  and  co¬ 
operation  with  friendly  eyes,  and  look 
for  the  good  instead  of  the  bad — not  for¬ 
getting  security,  but  for  the  sake  of  se¬ 
curity. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  Russia  has 
punctiliously  observed  covenants  agreed 
to  during  wartime  when  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  the  United  States  has  been 
so  careful. 

Remember  that  Russian  troops  began 
to  march  against  Japan  exactly  3  months 
after  VE-day,  in  accordance  with  the 
Yalta  agreement.  According  to  news¬ 
paper  reports,.  Russia  has  kept  out  of 
North  China,  although  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  assurance  to  China  ..hat  British 
warships  would  not  enter  Chinese  ports 
was  broken.  Russian  troops  have  left 
Iran;  but  British  troops  are  still  in 
Greece,  and  still  in  Palestine. 

Russia  made  no  objection  to  our  trus¬ 
teeship  of  the  Pacific  islands.  She  has 
yielded  repeatedly  in  the  Danube  Basin. 
Russia  proposed  disarmament  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

DOES  NOT  CONDONE  RUSSIAN  ERRORS 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I ‘make  no  ex¬ 
cuses  for  those  things  which  Russia  has 
done,  and  done  deliberately,  to  outrage 
the  western  powers.  I  am  not  an-  ad¬ 
mirer  of  a  police  state.  I  do  not  condone 
press  censorship.  I  do  not  forgive  ag¬ 
gressive  action  against  smaller  countries. 

But  none  of  the  things  we  dislike  about 
Russia  can  excuse  the  bullying  attitude, 
the  military  aggressiveness,  or  the  fan¬ 
tastic  fear  tha.t  have  seized  England  and 
the  United  States.  I  repeat  again  and 
again  and  again,  that  the  way  to  keep 
fascism  and  communism  out  of  America 
is  to  make  our  own  democracy  work,  and 
we  cannot  do  that  by  suppression,  by 
bribes,  by  concentration  camps  or  bay¬ 
onets  or  atom  bombs,  nor  by  a  third 
world  war.  It  is  clear  to  me  from  the 
arguments  advanced  that  this  bill  is  ac¬ 
tually  to  protect  the  British  Empire’s 
lifeline  and  to  back  up  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  oil  trusts  who  have  got  their  fingers 
on  the  largest  oil  reserves  left  in  one  geo¬ 
graphical  area. 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY  NOT  DEMOCRACIES 

When  Under  Secretary  Acheson,  who 
has  been  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
during  General  Marshall’s  absence  in 
Moscow,  says  that  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  democracies  he  is  just  talking  bunk. 

Neither  of  these  countries  is  a  de¬ 
mocracy  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  any 
more  than  Russia  is. 

I  am  equally  skeptical  about  the  so- 
called  Communists  in  northern  Greece, 
or  Aegean  Macedonia,  as  it  is  called. 
There  may  be  and  probably  are  Com¬ 
munists  among  those  guerrilla  bands; 
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there  may  be  and  probably  are  liberal 
democratic  patriots  who  cannot  stomach 
the  fascistic  monarchy  imposed  by  the 
British,  nor  the  virtual  occupation  of 
Greece  by  the  British,  however  disguised 
it  may  be. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
guerrilla  bands  in  Aegean  Macedonia  are 
freedom-loving  Christian  Slavs  whose 
one  burning  desire  is  now,  as  it  has  been 
since  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  first 
squeezed  back  from  the  Balkarts,  to  be 
able  to  unite  with  their  blood  brothers  in 
those  parts  of  Macedonia  which  lie  in 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia.  Time  after 
time  we  have  announced  our  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
small  nations;  why  do  we  refuse  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  rights  of  the  Macedonians? 

UN  FORCE  FOR  PEACE 

I  believe  that  the  United  Nations  can 
be  a  powerful  force  for  world  peace  and 
stability.  I  believed  in  the  League  of 
Nations  in  the  same  way.  The  United 
States  insured  failure  of  the  League  when 
the  Republicans  made  it  a  political  issue 
and  kept  the  United  States  out  of  the 
League.  I  am  fearful  that  favorable  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  bill  will  have  the  same  effect 
on  the  United  Nations,  because  we  are 
bypassing  the  world  organization  which 
should  do  this  job. 

Unfortunately,  'we  have  public  men 
and  certain  newspapers  and  radio  com¬ 
mentators  constantly  injecting  poison 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  by  distorting 
and  obscuring  the  facts,  and  sometimes 
by  sheer  invention  and  prevarication. 
Many  sincere,  well-meaning  men  and 
women  in  America  have  had  their  minds 
so  prejudiced  by  this  unending  stream  of 
propaganda  that  they  now  believe  the 
lies. 

Yes;  these  distortionists  are  emulating 
the  tactics  of  Hitler,  who  said  that  no 
matter  how  big  the  lie,  if  it  is  repeated 
often  enough  it  will  be  believed. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  when  Hitler  came 
to  power,  Great  Britain  tacitly  sanctioned 
Hitler’s  rearming  by  failing  to  prevent  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Ruhr  and  by  making  no 
effective'  protest  against  the  growing 
militarism  of  the  Nazi  government. 
Likewise,  Great  Britain  failed  to  support 
the  other  powers  in  the  effort  to  check 
Japan  and  Italy  and  Spain. 

It  was  disclosed  at  that  time  that  in 
this  country  we  had  many  Nazis  and 
Japanese  whose  activities  were  question¬ 
able. 

I  succeeded  then  in  obtaining  passage 
of  a  resolution  setting  up  a  committee  to 
investigate  subversive  and  treasonable 
activities,  which,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack]  brought  many  hidden  ver¬ 
min  to  light. 

These  activities  did  not  cease,  however, 
and  I  succeeded  in  bringing  about  pass¬ 
age  of  another  resolution.  Investigation 
was  undertaken  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Dies.  When  the  committee 
became  permanent  first  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wood]  and  now  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thomas]  occupied  the  chair. 

That  committee,  with  an  efficient  and 
hard-working  investigative  staff  and  all 
the  money  at  its  command  that  it  needed, 


and  with  the  active  help  and  cooperation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  and 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
still  has  not  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
conviction  of  any  Communist  or  alleged 
Communists  of  attempting  to  overthrow 
the  Government  by  force,  or  of  traitor¬ 
ous  orseditious  activities,  though  a  num¬ 
ber  of'Nazi  sympathizers  have  been  con¬ 
victed  on  various  counts,  or  are  still 
awaiting  trial,  all  of  them  through  the 
investigative  activities  of  executive 
agencies. 

.UGGLE  IS  BETWEEN  DEMOCRACY  AND  ISMS 

The  reason  is  that  we  have  but  a 
handful  of  Americans  parading  as  Com¬ 
munists,  most  of  them  without  any 
understanding  of  what  they  are  saying, 
and  none  of  them  with  any  reason  or 
justification  for  their  beliefs.  We  have 
no  room  and  no  need  in  this  country  for 
communism  or  Communists. 

Once  more  I  repeat:  The  struggle  in 
America  is  not  between  communism  and 
Nazi-fascism,  but  between  American 
democratic  ideals  and  every  kind  of 
foreign  and  authoritarian  ism. 

We  have  in  this  country  the  best 
-standard  of  living,  the  highest  degree  of 
personal  freedom,  the  finest  schools,  and 
the  greatest  productive  capacity  of  any 
nation.  Our  task  is  to  make  sure  that 
we  spread  the  benefits  of  those  blessings 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  interest  of  the 
masses  and  of  the  public  welfare. 

I  feel  that  the  people  promoting  the 
current  Red  scare  know  this,  and  are  de¬ 
liberately  pumping  up  this  exaggerated 
fear  of  communism  in  order  to  cloak  their 
own  efforts  to  destroy  American  democ¬ 
racy. 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  on 
this  bill  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when 
they  said  the  purpose  of  those  who  ad¬ 
vocate  this  policy  is  to  keep  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  as  they  are,  and  to  quarantine  the 
near  eastern  oil  fields. 

The  appeal  of  huge  profits  with  little 
personal  risk  is  universal,  and  our  in¬ 
ternational  cartelists  are  working 
smoothly  to  skim  the  cream  for  them¬ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere. 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WILL  PAY  BILL 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  will  pay  the  bill — certainly  in  sweat 
and  dollars,  perhaps  in  lives  and  suffer¬ 
ing — and  the  British  Empire  will  reap 
the  profit,  if  any.  Skillfully  the  British 
have  maneuvered  us  into  a  position  where 
they  have  made  themselves  appear  to 
be  the  arbiters  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  by  forcing  us  to  front  for 
them.  They  are  determined  to  save  the 
Empire  at  our  expense. 

This  $400,000,000  advance  is  only  a 
small  beginning.  Next  year,  when  this 
is  gone,  there  will  be  more  money  to  be 
'  appropriated.  Even  though  we  are  rich 
and  strong  and  prosperous,  we  cannot 
withstand  such  drains  on  our  resources 
indefinitely.  While  we  are  debating  this 
bill,  there  are  other  appeals  pending  from 
Korea,  from  France,  from  Italy,  from 
China,  and  again  from  Great  Britain. 
There  will  be  more  because  many  of  the 
nations  are  bankrupt  morally  as  well  as 
financially. 


Who  is  manipulating  this  country  we 
all  love  to  such  an  end?  We  know  the 
background  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  the 
Republican  adviser  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  his  close  connections  to  the 
Nazi  banking  and  industrial  interests. 
But  what  of  Mr.  Acheson?  Does  his  law 
firm — Covington,  Burling,  Rublee,  Ache- 
son,  and  Shorb — have  no  foreign  clients? 
Has  he  resigned  utterly  and  in  fact  from 
that  firm  or  is  he  still  guided  and  influ¬ 
enced  by  their  international  accounts 
and  clients? 

There  are  many  matters  of  wonder  in 
this  entire  policy.  This  bill  is  being 
forced  on  the  country  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  on  the  pretext"  that  we  must 
keep  Russia  from  overrunning  and  domi¬ 
nating  Greece  and  Turkey  by  having  our 
military  advisers  in  those  countries  and 
by  building  up  their  defenses. 

Yet  our  own  military  experts  agree 
that  if  Russia  really  wanted  to  overrun 
those  countries  we  could  not  pour  enough 
men  and  arms  in  there  to  hold  the  Rus¬ 
sians  back,  even  if  there  had  never  been 
a  Hiroshima. 

In  this  morning’s  newspaper  I  read 
that  Under  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
asserts  that  we  must  start  rebuilding 
Germany  and  Japan.  At  the  same  time 
he  insists  upon  passage  of  this  relief  bill 
for  the  victims  of  those  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  bringing  on  the  greatest  war 
of  all  time,  costing  us  $400,000,000,000 
and  300,000  lives  and  700,000  casualties, 
destroying  altogether  nearly  20,000,000 
lives.  For  those  favors,  Mr.  Acheson  says, 
we  must  now  start  making  them  strong 
again.  For  what?  To  start  another 
world  war? 

DEAD  LINE  HAS  PASSED 

We  were  told  with  the  voice  of  doom 
that  April  1  was  the  dead  line.  Well, 
this  is  the  9th  day  of  May,  and  has  any¬ 
thing  happened  in  Greece  or  Turkey?  If 
Russia  really  had  any  desire  to  march 
into  those  countries,  she  had  plenty  of 
time.  If  things  were  as  desperate  as 
painted,  our  frontier  on  the  Aegean  was 
pretty  thinly  guarded  for  almost  6  weeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  about  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $400,000,- 
000  with  which  to  punish  those  who 
fought  on  our  side,  who  suffered  far  more 
in  loss  of  lives  and  property  and  re¬ 
sources  than  we  did,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Japs,  for  whom  Mr. 
Acheson  says  we  must  now  rebuild. 

Rebuild  for  whom?  For  the  cartels 
and  the  international  traders  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  wars  of  Hitler  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  war  lords? 

It  is  unthinkable. 

WHY  MUST  WE  REBUILD  GERMANY  AND  JAPAN? 

Only  2  days  ago  we  observed  the  second 
anniversary  of  VE-day,  when  the  Nazi 
empire  crashed  utterly  and  left  Germany 
prostrate,  without  a  government,  after  6 
years  of  annihilating  warfare. 

We  have  not  yet  brought  home  the 
bodies  of  our  brave  men  who  fell  in 
Europe,  in  the  Pacific,  in  north  Africa, 
because  of  Germany  and  Japan. 

The  ruined  cities  of  Europe  are  not  yet 
rebuilt;  the  people  have  not  enough  food 
or  clothes  or  shelter;  General  Clay  an¬ 
nounces  that  if  necessary  he  ’will  use  our 
troops  to  force  Germans  to  give  up  their 
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hoarded  stocks  of  food  so  that  all  can 
share  equally. 

Yet,  Mr.  Acheson  can  say  we  must — I 
repeat,  he  said  “must” — “push  ahead  with 
the  reconstruction”  of  Germany  and 
Japan. 

I  feel  that  we  should  pause  and  take 
stock. 

I  regret  personally  that  my  conscience 
cannot  permit  me  to  support  this  bill; 
that  I  fear  it  will  weaken  the  United 
Nations;  that  I  fear  it  will  hurt  rather 
than  help  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
economic  stability. 

If  we  strengthen,  not  weaken;  if  we 
build  up,  not  tear  down;  if  we  affirm,  not 
deny,  the  principle  and  the  fact  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  51  signatory  powers 
will  be  in  far  better  position  together 
to  stop  Russia,  if  need  be,  than  the  United 
States  and  the  disintegrating  British  Em¬ 
pire  by  themselves. 

(Mr.  REED  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  he  made  earlier  today.)  ' 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Jowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  HOEVEN  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment,  which 
is  at  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mansfield  of 
Montana : 

“Sec.  8.  In  adopting  this  act  the  Congress 
expresses  its  approval  of  and  reliance  upon 
the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  February  14,  1947,  with  reference  to 
Greece,  and  in  particular  the  hope  therein 
expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  political  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  loyal  Greek  parties  for  a  dynamic 
program  in  Greece  of  amnesty  coupled  with 
the  disarming  of  illegal  bands,  just  and  vig¬ 
orous  tax  reforms,  modernization  of  the  civil 
service,  realistic  financial  controls,  and  even- 
handed  disposition  of  justice.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Montana  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman - 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  this  be  taken  out  of  my 
time? 

■The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
yields  it  will  be  taken  out  of  his  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline  to  yield. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana  declined  to  yield. 
The  gentleman  from  Montana  was  rec¬ 
ognized  and  he  refused  to  yield.  I  sub¬ 
mit  the  point  of  order  comes  too  late. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  There  were  vari¬ 
ous  gentlemen  seeking  recognition. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  briefly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  maintain  that  the  point  of 
order  comes  too  late.  I  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  for  5  minutes  and  I  had  refused 
to  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama  care  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  No;  I  do  not  care  to  be 
heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana.  It  seems  to  be  a  statement 
of  policy  which  is  related  entirely  to  the 
extension  of  aid  to  Greece  provided 
under  the  act. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  February  14,  1947,  the 
Secretary  of  State  made  the  following 
statement  at  his  press  conference: 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL  ON 
REFORMS  IN  GREECE 

I  have  been  asked  by  several  correspondents 
for  the  views  of  the  Department  on  the  recent 
broadening  of  the  Greek  Government,  which 
I  now  understand  is  representative,  from 
a  party  point  of  view,  of  almost  90  percent 
of  the  members  of  Parliament.  We  welcome 
this  move  as  an  indication  that  responsible 
Greek  leaders  are  aware  of  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  of  subordinating  narrow  or  personal  in¬ 
terests  to  the  greater  ideal  of  national  recon¬ 
struction. 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  Greece  and  with  the  restoration  in 
that  country  of  economic  and  political  sta¬ 
bility,  destroyed  during  the  war  by  the  occu¬ 
pation  forces  of  the  enemy  whose  deliberate 
aim  was  to  leave  Greece  economically  ruined, 
and  by  aggravating  internal  factionalism,  to 
paralyze  the  Greek  body  politic.  Greece’s 
long  history  of  devotion  to  liberty  and  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  entitles  her  to  the  sympathy 
and  respect  of  the  world.  It  is  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  United 
Nations  that  Greece  be  assisted  to  maintain 
her  independence  and  territorial  integrity. 
However,  no  amount  of  assistance  can  prove 
effective  or  of  lasting  benefit  unless  the  Greek 
people  themselves  are  prepared  to  work  to¬ 
gether  resolutely  for  their  own  salvation. 

The  road  to  recovery  is  a  difficult  one,  call¬ 
ing  for  the  same  unity  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  required  for  resistance  to  armed 
attack.  No  country  divided  against  itself 
can  hope  to  solve  problems  which  are  na¬ 
tional  in  scope  and  which  affect  all  citizens 
and  not  merely  those  of  one  particular  polit¬ 
ical  belief.  Economic  health  can  be  re¬ 
stored  only  by  a  comprehensive  program  in 
which  the  whole  Greek  people  participate 
and  to  which  all  make  their  appropriate  con¬ 
tributions.  Law-abiding  citizens  whose  main 
desire  is  to  be  allowed  to  live  and  work  in 
peace  can  offer  little  help  to  their  country 
as  long  as  they  are  intimidated  by  armed 
extremists  of  whatever  political  complexion. 


This  Government  hopes  that  the  recent 
broadening  of  the  Greek  Government  i^  a 
sign  that  the  Greek  people  are  turning  away 
from  the  past  and  forgetting  bygone  differ¬ 
ences,  are  beginning  to  face  the  future  with 
confidence  and  in  substantial  unity.  It  also 
hopes  that  this  recent  development  is  merely 
a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  broadest 
political  cooperation  of  all  loyal  Greek  parties 
and  that  partisan  differences  will  be  sub¬ 
merged  in  a  dynamic  program  of  amnesty 
coupled  with  the  disarming  of  illegal  bands, 
just  and  rigorous  tax  reforms,  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  service,  realistic  financial 
controls,  and  the  even-handed  dispensation 
of  Justice. 

That  press  release  was  dated  February 
14,  1947,  and  fully  explains  my  amend¬ 
ment.  You  will  note  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  contains  the  exact  words  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Marshall,  and  as  it  contains  his 
sentiments  and  my  own  on  this  very  im¬ 
portant  matter,  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  majority  leadership 
which  is  anxious  to  conclude  action  on 
this  bill  today,  I  move  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  6  o’clock. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Can  the  time  be  di¬ 
vided  so  that  those  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  on  this  bill  may 
do  so?  I  have  waited  here  4  days  to  say 
something,  and  have  not  been  able  to, 
while  some  have  spoken  on  the  bill  a 
dozen  times. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Mansfield  of 
Montana)  there  were — ayes,  18,  noes  128. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  like  all  thoughtful  Americans,  I 
know  what  the  people  back  home  are 
thinking  about — thinking  of  the  future 
of  America. 

Their  boys — their  neighbors’  boys — 
came  home  from  the  war  not  many 
months  ago.  They  wanted  to  relax — 
enjoy  their  return.  They  wanted  peace 
and  quiet — to  visit  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors — to  work,  to  plant,  to  harvest,  to 
listen  to  the  radio  for  entertainment — to 
enjoy  the  quiet  and  peaceful  way  of  life 
and  to  just  enjoy  all  the  wonderful  ad¬ 
vantages  we  have  in  America.  Oh  yes, 
they  knew  we  had  irritations — the  OPA, 
railroad  strikes,  coal  strikes — but 
through  it  all  they  knew  and  I  knew  that 
these  hindrances  would  pass  away — and 
we  would  all  enjoy  our  bountiful  Amer¬ 
ica  after  years  of  strife  and,  agony — of 
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not  knowing  what  the  next  day  would 
bring  in  the  way  of  sorrow. 

We  believed  in  an  fanciful'  United 
Nations  to  stop  all  aggression  in  the 
world.  No  more  wars.  Earnestly  they 
prayed  for  all  of  this.  They  knew  there 
was  no  totalitarian  regime  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  cause  them  to  fear  arrest,  torture, 
and  a  concentration  camp.  But  now 
after  months  of  waiting — what  do  we 
see  approaching — Russia  with  its  com¬ 
munistic  docti’ine. 

The  Communist  doctrine  ridicules  as 
hypocrisy  the  Christian  concepts  of 
charity,  virtue,  monogamous  marriage, 
and  home  life.  Lenin  instituted  a  post¬ 
card  divorce  and  remarriage  law.  All  a 
man  had  to  do  was  drop  a  post  card  in 
the  mail  stating  he  had  ceased  to  live 
with  one  woman  and  was  living  with 
another.  This  morally  irresponsible 
way  of  life  is  against  every  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  religions — all  of  which 
teach  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Com¬ 
munists  regard  the  home  and  family  life 
as  evils  to  be  abolished.  The  young  are 
to  be  provided  with  institutional  rearing. 
The  Communists  constantly  trample 
underfoot  the  press,  the  radio — poking 
fun  at  our  Christian  American  way  of 
life  and  advocate  the  Marxian  system 
of  Godless  pagan  principles.  They  are 
out  to  destroy  America — free  enterprise, 
profit  system,  and  rights  o£  individuals 
to  own  anything.  Their  way  would  be 
rationed,  centralized,  all  for  the  state 
policy. 

The  American  Council  of  Christian 
Churches  had  adopted  a  strong  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  upon  the  church  people  of 
,  America  to  stand  solidly  against  any 
further  appeasement  of  Russia.  They 
declare  the  Christian  doctrines  are  now 
challenged  by  aggressive  communism. 

Many  loudly  proclaim  liberalism  but 
most  of  the  liberalism  of  a  lot  of  societies 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  counterfeit 
communism. 

The  Greek  proposal  is  simply  to  my 
mind  an  action  for  the  defense  of  our 
country.  From  every  cemetery  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  in  the  Pacific,  where  sleep  our 
American  comrades,  comes  a  reminder 
of  our  pledge— that  war  must  not  come 
again.  We  tried  appeasement  after 
World  War  I.  Today  Russia  feels  se¬ 
cure — that  we  are  too  occupied  with  do¬ 
mestic  friction — our  isolationist  back¬ 
ground — an  indifferent  attitude  to  do 
anything  about  her  aggressive  foreign 
policy. 

I  know  the  full  import  of  this  stand. 
Russian  domination  means  revolution 
by  Communists  to  gain  power.  Police 
and  firing  squads  to  wipe  out  opposi¬ 
tion — and  requisition  of  all  valuable  fac¬ 
tories  and  goods  to  be  taken  td  Russia. 
Russian  countries  are  areas  of  poverty. 

The  United  States  offers  a  stabilized 
peace — a  build-up  of  the  countries — that 
believe  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

By  contrast,  Russia  offers  these  things: 

First.  Revolution  in  all  countries  for 
Communists  to  gain  control. 

Second.  An  international  police  to  ad¬ 
vise  on  terror  and  liquidation  of  oppo¬ 
nents. 

Third.  Requisition  of  factories  and- 
supplies  to  build  up  Russia. 

Fourth.  Russian-dominated  countries 
will  be  poverty  areas. 


Russia  has  sought  and  has  gained 
strategic  victories  by  maneuvering  her 
fifth  columns  and  political  weapons 
against  weak  countries. 

From  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain,  lie  all  the  capitals 
of  central  and  eastern  Europe.  War¬ 
saw,  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  Budapest, 
Belgrade,  Bucharest,  and  Sofia  and 
their  millions  are  under  the  control  of 
communism.  Athens,  the  birthplace  of 
democracy,  alone  is  not  under  commu¬ 
nistic  power. 

In  peace  as  in  war,  the  only  strategy 
that  succeeds  is  an  offensive  one. 

Oh!  You  say  we  cannot  fight  commu¬ 
nism  with  bombs — I  agree,  but  you  can 
fight  an  idea  with  a  better  idea — if  you 
back  up  your  idea  with  planning  and 
money. 

You  cannot  use  the  United  Nations  be¬ 
cause  Russia  has  the  veto  power.  She 
has  consistently  used  this  veto  power  for 
everything  we  proposed.  Does  anyone 
think  she  would  not  use  it  in  the  Greek- 
Turkey  question? 

The  United  States  must  assume  the 
leadership  and  expect  to  rally  all  other 
peace-loving  people  who  believe  in  a  bill 
of  rights,  to  our  side. 

The  basic  trouble  is  that  Russia,  like 
all  dictator  nations  in  the  past,  thinks 
appeasement  is  weakness.  Communism 
is  the  only  force  in  the  world  today  that 
threatens  peace. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  our  action  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  is  an  action  to  build  them 
up,  not  an  action  to  take  over  the  British 
interests.  It  is  just  an  action  for  defense 
of  American  people  and  will  prevent 
World  War  III. 

The  alternative  of  not  aiding  Greece 
and  Turkey  is  far  more  serious  than 
aiding  them. 

I  believe  communism  to  be  the  enemy 
of  true  democracy  and  all  religion,  the 
outspoken  foe  of  all  freedom,  and  in  fact 
the  headquarters  of  the  greatest  slave 
market  the  world  has  ever  known. 

What  is  pressing  in  on  Greece  is  not 
a  few  mountain  rebels,  but  Russian  com¬ 
munism.  This  terrific  force  is  trying  to 
break  through  as  a  further  step  toward- 
setting  up  world  communism. 

After  two  world  wars  in  our  genera¬ 
tion,  we  should  know  by  now  that  you 
cannot  stop  aggression  by  appeasement. 

I  again  repeat — Russia  will  not  stop. 
She  uses  the  same  tactics  as  Hitler, 
preaching  appeasement,  lulling  her 
enemies  into  a  sense  of  security — and 
then  devouring  them. 

Do  not  forget  this — some  think  com¬ 
munism  is  a  political  party.  It  is  far 
more  than  that,  it  is  a  way  of  life;  and 
remember,  Joe  Stalin  said  last  spring, 
“Communism  and  capitalism  cannot  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  same  world.  Capitalism  must 
be  destroyed.” 

In  case  of  doubt  on  any  question,  I  will 
always  be  on  the  side  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  alongside  of  this  I  am  convinced 
no  nation  can  be  strong  except  in  the 
strength  of  God  or  safe  except  in  His 
defense. 

I  shall  vote  for  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re-¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
without  misgivings  that  I  support  this 
measure  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
doubtful  stopgap  against  the  flood  of 
European  statism. 

The  best  we  can  hope  for  from  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  panacea  of  this  sort  is  the 
retarding  of  out  and  out  statism  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  many  assert  that  statism  is 
inevitable  unless  our  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  is  proven  workable  outside  our  own 
borders  in  a  modern  economic  age. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMERICA'S  MORAL  LEADERSHIP  WILL  BE  HELPED, 

NOT  HURT,  BY  THE  EXTENSION  OP  AID  TO 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  two  ob¬ 
jections  have  been  repeatedly  urged 
against  this  bill:  First,  that  America’s 
moral  leadership  will  be  damaged  and, 
second,  that  the  program  authorized  by 
the  measure  would  expose  us  to  startling 
new  dangers. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  charge  that 
moral  principles  are  involved.  The 
hearings  are  deficient  in  this  respect. 
A  number  of  witnesses  representing 
various  organizations  appeared  before 
the  committee  to  plead  that  any  display 
of  force  to  protect  the  independence  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  would  impair  our 
moral  position  in  the  world. 

In  the  debate  today .  opponents  have 
asserted  that  the  bill  would  bypass  the 
United  Nations  and  would  hurt  our  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  world.  They  invoke  the 
principles  of  moral  leadership.  The 
implication  is  that  use  of  force  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  strong  moral  position. 
They  speak  of  the  rule  of  law  as  if  it  can 
be  maintained  without  an  enforcing 
power.  The  hope  of  a  long  reign  of  peace 
is  indeed  the  United  Nations,  but  that 
hope  will  never  be  realized  until  an  ade¬ 
quate  force  is  at  the  disposal  of  that  great 
agency.  It  should  be  a  latent  force,  but 
it  must  be  available  just  as  the  police 
force  is  available  for  the  execution  of 
judgments  in  the  domestic  courts  of  this 
land.  No  one  can  seriously  contend  that 
the  United  Nations  is  so  equipped  today. 

Some  of  the  voices  raised  in  protest 
against  the  use  of  force  to  put  down  dis¬ 
order  and  to  protect  the  independence  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  against  any  force  at 
all,  even  that  exerted  by  a  multilateral 
agency  devoted  to  the  peace.  Underly¬ 
ing  this  point  of  view  is  the  false  as¬ 
sumption  that  force  is  used  only  by 
violators  of  the  peace.  Brigands  use 
force,  peaceful  men  must  not  behave  like 
that.  But  police  must  use  guns,  too.  I 
am  not  arguing  here  for  military  activity 
by  the  United  States  in  the  affected  area 
except  to  the  very  limited  extent  outlined 
by  the  bill.  I  am  arguing  only  that  the 
strengthening  of  these  two  nations 
whose  peace  and  sovereignty  is  threat¬ 
ened  is  not  only  justified  in  the  light  of 
our  own  national-security  needs  but  is 
an  act  of  international  morality.  It 
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would  be  immoral  not  to  exert  ourselves 
in  defense  of  our  institutions  and  our 
ideals.  If  we  were  setting  ourselves 
against  the  policies  and  aims  of  the 
United  Nations  the  arguments  of  those 
who  speak  of  moral  leadership  would 
have  validity  but  Mr.  Warren  Austin’s 
message  to  the  Congress  dispells  any 
semblance  of  support  for  that  contention. 

I  think  I  know  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  opponents  and  I  appreciate  their 
earnest  and  sincere  espousal  of  a  cause. 
They  should  not  be  dismissed  with  the 
reply  that  they  may  have  their  moral 
claims,  that  we  will  be  practical.  To  be 
sure  ours  is  the  practical  way  but  it  is  also 
the  stronger  position  morally.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  banners  of  idealism 
were  seized  by  groups  whose  record  before 
Pearl  Harbor  and  afterward  reflected  an 
unwillingness  to  defend  our  beliefs. 

Do  we  believe  in  liberty?  Do  we  believe 
in  international  decency  and  in  respect 
for  the  rights  of  small  nations?  Do  we 
believe  in  the  standards  of  national  mor¬ 
ality  that  have  made  America  stand  out? 
Do  we  believe  enough  in  these  things  to 
sacrifice  for  them?  That  is  the  issue  and 
to  decide  that  issue  on  the  basis  of  using 
our  resources  for  defending  a  strategic 
area  in  the  world  is  to  exhibit  moral  lead¬ 
ership. 

The  other  objection  is  that  the  action 
contemplated  by  the  bill  would  lead  us 
into  dangers — conceivably,  it  would.  It 
is  only  because  the  other  alternative  is 
even  more  dangerous  that  we  should  ac¬ 
cept  this  course.  Surely  the  preceding 
speakers  have  been  convincing  on  that 
point.  The  dilemma  is  not  pleasant. 
The  bill  involves  heavy  expenditures  at 
a  time  when  we  all  wish  to  spare  our  bur¬ 
dened  people.  It  is  only  because  the 
dangers  of  inaction  are  greater  and  are 
certainly  more  imminent  that  we  should 
approve  this  bill. 

Our  world  is  full  of  dangers  and  per¬ 
haps  it  will  continue  to  be  a  dangerous 
world  till  the  youngest  among  us  are  old 
men.  We  cannot  escape  danger.  The 
colored  preacher  who  lived  down  our  way 
was*right.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  his  people  for  the  dangers  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  his  reply  was,  “No,  I 
have  not.  I  figure  that  we  are  always 
here  at  a  very  great  risk.” 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
»iring  to  extend  their  remarks  may  do  so 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GIVING  TO  BOTH  SIDES 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
the  House  is  debating  the  present  bill  of 
money  to  Greece  for  the  supposed  pur¬ 
pose  of  stopping  the  spread  of  commu¬ 
nism  throughout  the  world,  at  the  same 
time,  and  while  the  debates  are  going  on 
to  give  this  money,  our  Government  is 
actually  sending  millions  of  dollars  of 
goods  and  machinery  to  Russia.  Only 


this  week  there  are  locomotives  going 
from  my  district  direct  to  Russia  and  in 
addition  machinery  for  mining.  And 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday, 
May  7,  the  State  Department  is  now 
making  arrangements  to  exchange  50 
Russian  scientists  so  that  Russia  might 
have  full  and  complete  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  this 
country.  By  what  kind  of  reasoning 
can  the  State  Department  ask  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism  and  at  the  same 
time  give  to  Russia  untold  millions  of 
dollars  of  heavy  durable  goods  in  the  way 
of  railway  equipment,  farming  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  mining  machinery  and  in¬ 
vite  50  Russian  scientists  to  come  to  this 
country  to  have  the  benefit  of  our  sci¬ 
entific  achievements. 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  proposed  loan  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  is  for  a  military  adventure 
aimed  at  stopping  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  now 
and  always  have  opposed  communism 
or  any  attempt  to  force  any  kind  of  a 
totalitarian  form  of  government  upon 
our  people.  I  have  never  hesitated  to 
speak  against  Communist  aggression  and 
call  attention  to  the  menace  of  that 
foreign  ideology.  I  have  spent  many 
hours  trying  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  people  what  communism  wotild 
do  to  this  country.  However,  I  am  vot¬ 
ing  against  this  loan  for  I  believe  that 
the  immediate  situation  in  Greece,  and 
similar  problems  in  the  Middle  East  and 
elsewhere,  are  definitely  in  the  realm  of 
the  United  Nations  responsibility  and 
not  that  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  one  country  alone. 

Approval  of  this  loan  will  lead  to  sim¬ 
ilar  demands  from  many  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Korea,  China,  India,  Iran,  Iraq, 
and  others  will  contend  they  are  en¬ 
dangered  by  Communist  aggression  and 
request  aid  from  this  country.  ■  Demands 
will  come  thick  and  fast.  I  believe  it  is 
of  far  more  importance  that  we  first 
try  to  set  our  own  house  in  order  by 
combatting  communism  here  at  home. 
Instead  of  authorizing  huge  gift-loans 
for  foreign  countries  I  believe  we  should 
give  first  consideration  to  providing  ade¬ 
quate  hospitalization  and  medical  care 
for  our  disabled  veterans  and  better  wel¬ 
fare  benefits  for  our  elder  citizens. 

No  one  knows  how  much  the  new  for¬ 
eign  policy  we  are  embarking  upon  will 
cost,  or  when  that  cost  will  end.  No  one 
knows  how  many  other  countries  will 
demand  aid  of  us  to  stop  the  spread  of 
communism.  No  one  knows  whether  the 
enactment  of  this  policy  will  result  in 
war  or  in  peace.  No  one  knows  whether 
this  is  the  best  way  or  the  worst  way  to 
accomplish  our  desired  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  peace,  liberty,  and  freedom  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

If  this  new  proposed  foreign  policy  is 
to  cost  the  fifteen  to  thirty  billion  dollars 
many  estimate  it  will,  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  furnish  the  food,  the  clothing, 
the  machinery,  and  the  equipment  the 
world  demands,  there  is  a  strong  possi¬ 
bility  we  shall  so  weaken  ourselves  here 
at  home  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  those 
Communists  within  our  own  country 


who  are  attempting  to  destroy  our  repre¬ 
sentative  form  of  government. 

During  this  debate,  our  able  colleague, 
Representative  Reed  of  New  York,  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  a  printed  article 
stating  that  Lenin,  godfather  of  com¬ 
munism,  boldly  declared:  “We  shall 
oblige  America  to  spend  herself  into  de¬ 
struction.”  The  endless  schemes  of 
planners  to  spend  the  American  Repub¬ 
lic  toward  destruction  are  without  end. 
Is  it  only  a  coincidence  that  this  mad 
(spending  fits  perfectly  into  the  well- 
known  and  diabolical  Communist  objec¬ 
tive  to  bankrupt  us?  Where  will  this 
proposal  to  pour  money  into  every  trou¬ 
ble  spot  in  Europe  end? 

From  a  humanitarian  standpoint  we 
should  be  willing  to  aid  starving  people 
abroad  with  our  surplus  food  and  sup¬ 
plies,  but  we  cannot  continue  to  con¬ 
sistently  finance  the  rest  of  the  world 
without  eventually  bankrupting  our  own 
country. 

If  we  really  want  to  aid  the  peace 
movement  we  should  pass  House  Reso¬ 
lution  73  which  abolishes  compulsory 
military  training  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
matter  of  Greek-Turkish  assistance,  now 
before  us,  can  properly  and  promptly  be 
resolved  if  you  will  ask  yourselves  these 
few  pertinent  questions: 

Are  you  for  or  against  communistic 
encroachment  upon  the  world? 

Are  you  for  democracy’s  survival  or 
against  it? 

Are  you  of  normal  vision  or  myopic? 

Are  you  sincere  or  hypocritic? 

Are  you  debating  or  just  gassing? 

Are  you  thinking  or  just  guessing? 

Are  you  saving  or  wasting  precious 
time? 

Are  you  talking  cash  or  conversation? 

Are  you  talking  sense  or  nonsense? 

Are  you  putting  up  or  shutting  up? 

Are  you  serious  or  just  demagoging? 

Are  you  saving  or  wasting? 

Are  you  penny-wise  or  pound-foolish? 

It  is  as  simple  as  all  that. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  many 
weeks,  the  Congress  has  been  reviewing 
appropriation  bills  for  every  domestic 
purpose.  Discharges  of  millions  of  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  demanded,  and  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  a  million  of  such  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  released.  The  activi¬ 
ties  of  departments  have  been  and  still 
are  being  curtailed.  Projects  which  have 
been  underway  have  been  abandoned, 
and  others  forbidden.  Even  now,  in  ap¬ 
propriation  bills  still  to  be  considered, 
threats  are  made  regarding  appropria¬ 
tions  to  expand  the  Rural  Electrification 
program,  which  has  become  so  essential 
to  agricultural  progress  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Other  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  likewise  are  being 
condemned.  The  reclamation  policy  also 
is  to  be  crippled  and  denied  the  loans 
through  which  expansion  would  be 
possible.  -  . 

There  is  scarcely  a  program  or  policy 
relating  to  domestic  affairs  which  will 
escape  the  ban  as  the  fiscal  measures  are 
brought  in.  The  Federal  budget  is  to  be 
balanced  and  a  reduction  of  income  taxes 
brought  about.  Not  in  many  years  have 
so  many  proposals  for  economy  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  been  proposed.  Many  of  them 
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are  likely  to  become  effective.  Even  the 
school-lunch  funds,  which  have  been  so 
valuable  to  millions  of  school  pupils,  are 
under  consideration  for  curtailment  or 
abandonment.  The  many  thousand 
young  pupils  in  the  day  schools  for  In¬ 
dians  may  be  put  on  the  list  of  the  hun¬ 
gry,  as  well  as  the  destitute,  if  the  will  of 
the  advocates  of  economy  is  to  prevail. 

Hours  might  be  spent  in  barely  enu¬ 
merating  the  items  which  it  is  proposed 
to  pare  down  to  the  limit. 

All  this  is  necessary  in  the  views  of 
some  proponents  of  economy.  Our  huge 
national  debt  is  pointed  to  with  shivers 
of  fear.  Our  country  is  said  to  be  in  a 
sorry  plight,  and  worse  may  come.  Our 
economic  stability  is  so  seriously  threat¬ 
ened,  according  to  some,  that  only  by 
the  most  drastic  measures  can  it  be 
saved.  The  prospect  of  an  early  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  depression  which 
will  affect  town  and  country  alike,  is 
emphasized  among  the  dangers  said  to 
be  imminent. 

While  all  these  dismal  predictions  are 
being  made  as  to  the  fiscal  situation, 
Congress  is  being  urged  to  provide  most 
expansive  and  extravagant  appropria¬ 
tions  to  foreign  countries,  amounting  to 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  next  year,  with 
a  continuance  of. the  policy  of  extrava¬ 
gance  indefinitely  in  the  future.  When 
considering  domestic  appropriations,  the 
need  of  keeping  America  strong  is  de¬ 
clared.  When  pressure  is  applied  from 
foreign  capitals,  we  are  asked  to  reverse 
our  attitude  and  permit  our  country  to 
become  exhausted  and  possibly  made 
bankrupt  in  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the 
economy  of  all  other  countries. 

In  our  own  affairs,  every  request  for 
appropriations  is  carefully  scanned. 
Every  proposal  must  be  justified  in  detail. 
In  foreign  loans  and  grants,  the  most 
meager  information  is  acted  upon,  and 
not  even  investigation  and  supervision 
of  expenditures  is  required. 

At  present,  according  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  requests 
actually  under  consideration  by  Congress 
for  the  assistance  of  foreign  countries 
amount  to  $1,995,000,000 — nearly  $2,000,- 
000,000.  The  same  committee  compiles 
a  list  of  estimated  expenditures  of  such 
loans  and  grants  which  far  exceeds  the 
requests.  Its  total  is  placed  at  $3,643,- 
000,000.  That  total  does  not  include  ex¬ 
penditures  for  our  armed  forces  in  occu¬ 
pied  countries  abroad. 

The  bill  before  Congress  for  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  is  only  one  of 
the  many  which  will  come  up  for  action. 
It  provides  $400,000,000  for  its  purposes. 

Of  that,  $11,000,000  are  proposed  to 
be  expended  on  the  railways  of  Greece. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  committee 
report  as  to  how  such  a  figure  has  been 
arrived  at,  nor  as  to  how  many  private 
fortunes  will  be  restored;  not  a  word 
as  to  the  foreign  stockholders  in  such 
railways.  Out  of  thin  air,  comes  the  esti¬ 
mate.  No  provision  is  made  for  a  just 
and  complete  accounting  of  the  moneys 
spent. 

For  the  Greek  Army  it  is  proposed  to 
expend  $150,000,000.  After  VE-day,  our 
Army  had  to  exceed  $10,000,000,000  of 
surplus  war  commodities  abroad.  It  was 
sold  or  given  away  to  various  govern¬ 
ments.  Who  is  to  furnish  the  additional 


supplies  for  the  Greek  Army?  Are  they 
to  be  bought  in  our  own  country,  to  the 
further  profit  of  our  munition  makers, 
or  sold  by  the  nations  which  obtained 
such  immense  supplies  from  our  surplus 
commodities  practically  abandoned  to 
them  under  lend-lease  or  otherwise. 

Similar  questions  might  be  asked  re¬ 
garding  the  $20,000,000  for  agricultural 
rehabilitation,  and  $50,000,000  for  recon¬ 
struction.  How  much  of  the  $80,000,000 
for  consumer' goods  will  go  for  the  poor 
and  destitute,  instead  of  for  commodi¬ 
ties  less  essential.  Over  $50,000,000  now 
are  available  under  other  appropriations 
for  the  direct  relief  of  the  destitute  of 
Greece,  and  other  funds  are  available 
from  UNRRA.  This  bill  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  do  not  give  any  assurance 
that  the  poor  of  Greece  will  be  cared 
for.  Our  experience  under  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs  by  UNRRA  was  so  de¬ 
plorable  that  even  the  facts  about  it  are 
unobtainable.  Why  should  Congress 
blindly  vote  away  $400,000,000  without 
even  the  possibility  of  knowing  for  what 
it  will  be  spent,  who  will  get  it,  and  who 
will  make  exorbitant  profits  at  home  or 
abroad  because  of  such  congressional  in¬ 
definiteness  in  the  measure  under 
consideration. 

For  Turkey,  an  even  $100,000,000  are 
provided,  mainly  for  the  armies  cf  that 
country  to  be  expended  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Turkey.  Not  a  line  provides  for 
any  accounting,  any  explanation  of  how 
it  is  to  be  spent,  nor  where  and  to  whom. 

This  step  toward  sending  out  more  bil¬ 
lions  of  money  to  foreign  lands  for  un¬ 
controlled  spending  is  justified  by  some 
as  necessary  to  fight  communism  and 
stop  the  expansion  of  Russian  power  in 
Europe.  However  commendable  such  a 
purpose  may  be,  will  this  measure  prove 
effective?  Is  it  the  first  step  toward  an¬ 
other  World  War,  as  some  seem  to  fear? 
The  vast  majority  of  our  people  are  op¬ 
posed  to  communism  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  its  spread  in  Europe.  They 
are  as  strongly  opposed  to  Russian  domi¬ 
nation  which  in  the  remotest  degree 
threatens  the  security  of  our  country  at 
home  or  abroad.  But  will  this  measure 
bring  any  assurance  that  it  will  prove 
effective? 

Have  we  not  had  our  own  experience 
in  Yugoslavia,  where  Marshal  Tito’s  mil¬ 
itary  dictatorship  wheedled  over  $600,- 
000,000  from  our  post-war  relief  pro¬ 
gram?  That  dictator  built  up  his  army 
and  his  political  gang  with  the  funds. 
He  now  is  an  associate  in  any  plans  for 
Russian  aggression,  and  spread  of  com¬ 
munism.  The  poor  and  destitute  of  his 
land  received  almost  nothing.  The 
funds  were  spent  to  build  up  a  totali¬ 
tarian  dictatorship  whose  existence  has 
became  an  additional  threat  to  Greece. 
Because  of  it,  this  measure  is  deemed 
necessary.  Our  generosity  has  been 
turned  against  us  by  Tito  and  his  gang¬ 
sters. 

Days  have  been  spent  in  debating  this 
measure  in  the  House.  Minor  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  appended  in  the  other 
House.  It  remains  incomplete  for  our 
own  protection  and  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  proposed.  Before  Congress 
sends  more  funds  abroad,  it  should  make 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  as  to 
what  has  been  done  with  the  billions  al¬ 
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ready  spent.  It  should  safeguard  any 
further  appropriation  against  wanton 
waste,  extravagance,  and  squandering 
which  has  characterized  all  our  endeav¬ 
ors  to  win  peace  for  the  world  by  huge 
sums  from  our  own  treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  fully  evident, 
throughout  this  debate,  that  we  have  all 
been  gaging  the  risks  that  are  potentially 
inherent  in  this  measure.  There  are 
some  who  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
intervening  in  any  situation  anywhere 
beyond  our  boundaries.  Some  would  not 
intervene  here  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  but 
would  step  in  somewhere  else. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  come  to  the 
considered  conclusion  that  it  is  time  to 
draw  the  line — now. 

It  is  time  to  give  the  bipartisan  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States  force 
and  effect  now. 

It  is  time  to  say  “Thus  far  and  no 
farther”  to  Communist  leadership  and 
design.  So  far,  Communist  policy  has 
done  nothing  but  push  and  shove  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  frontiers.' 

Unchecked,  Soviet  leadership  will  in¬ 
evitably  challenge  the  world  and,  there¬ 
fore,  challenge  our  own  American  secur¬ 
ity  and  interests. 

The  threat  of  communism  in  the 
Greece-Turkey  area  must  be  halted. 
Today,  in  Greece,  we  are  witness  to  com¬ 
munism  ruthlesly  pushing  its  way 
through  the  creation  of  strife  and  tur¬ 
moil,  poverty,  hunger,  through  the  des¬ 
perations  of  a  stricken  people. 

If  we  are  concretely,  realistically,  to 
champion  the  rights  of  freedom,  we  must 
help  sustain  those  things  freedom  means. 
Without  our  helping  hand,  through  the 
practical  aid  that  this  bill  would  afford, 
there  is  no  other  outlook  in  this  now 
blighted  area  of  the  world  except  of 
human  subjugation,  human  degradation, 
and  political  chaos.  Communism  is  ori 
the  march,  communism  that  fattens  on 
poverty  and  the  desperate  discourage¬ 
ments  of  human  beings;  communism 
that  counts  on  such  situations  for  its 
acceptance  that  contrives  and  connives 
atconditions  where  a  stricken  people,  in 
order  to  live,  will  exchange  freedom,  self- 
respect,  human  dignity,  for  a  minimum 
of  protection  and  existence. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  today  are  not  in  a  position  to 
undertake  directly  to  prevent  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression  in  this  near  eastern  area 
and  to  help  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
strengthening  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Certainly,  if  the  United  Nations  today 
were  not  powerless  to  act — and  we  all 
know  why  it  cannot  act — it  would  be  its 
objective,  as  it  is  ours,  to  aid  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  this  area. 

We  all  know  the  strategic  importance 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  in  world  geog¬ 
raphy.  Control  of  them  means  control 
of  the  “underbelly  of  Europe.”  It  means 
control  of  the  Mediterranean;  it  means 
control  of  the  Dardanelles;  it  means 
flanking  pressure  on  all  the  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean  area. 

If  communism  moves  in,  it  will  have 
a  strong  strategic  position  from  which 
to  maneuver  and  to  mount  pressure  cam¬ 
paigns  on  southern  Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
north  Africa,  and  eventually  South 
America. 
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Knowing  as  we  do  the  history  of  Soviet 
actions  and  policy,  I  simply  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  Communist  leaders 
would  be  reluctant  to  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  should  we  provide  it  by  failing  to 
give  support  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

It  is  not  enough  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  world  today.  It  is  not  enough,  also, 
to  rest  on  our  own  power  and  strength 
as  we  know  it  today.  The  world  will 
move  on  and  we  are  under  the  heavy 
obligation  to  leave  nothing  undone  at 
any  time  to  strengthen  our  present  and 
future  security  position. 

We  should  not  be  willing  to  gamble  the 
future  of  the  United  States  for  the  sake 
of  attempting  to  save  the  sums  of  money 
represented  in  this  Greece-Turkey  aid 
proposal.  It  is  an  investment  that  I  feel 
we  should  make,  both  for  our  future 
security  and  to  help  achieve  lasting  world 
peace. 

If  Communist  leaders  want  peace,  a 
simple  matter  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  will  not  break  it.  If  they  are  bent 
on  war,  no  amount  of  appeasement  can 
stop  it. 

The  choice,  then,  is  not  in  our  hands. 
We  have  no  choice  but  to  take  our  stand, 
with  that  of  other  peace-loving  nations, 
at  key  points  of  the  world,  and  take  it 
now  while  we  still  can  fashion  and  influ¬ 
ence  the  things  to  come. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  followed  the  debates  on  the  Greek- 
Turkish  loan  with  intense  feeling.  The 
issues  are  complex  and  clouded  by  many 
excellent  bursts  of  oratory  and  fine 
speeches,  but  under  the  maze  of  argu¬ 
ments  a  true  and  strong  undercurrent 
flows.  The  basic  issue,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  are  utterly  opposed  to  the 
ideology  and  practice  of  communism. 
The  defense  of  this  continent  and  the 
world  from  the  imposition  of  Commu¬ 
nist  government  and  rule  calls  for  varied 
plans  and  courses  to  follow. 

This  particular  piece  of  legislation  sets 
forth  one  of  these  plans  in  strong  lan¬ 
guage.  It  serves  notice  upon  the  Russian 
Government  that  the  United  States  is 
still  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  attain 
the  goals  for  which  its  sons  have  fought. 
It  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  heretofore 
prominent  approach  of  appeasement, 
which  so  miserably  failed  against  Hitler, 
and  is  so  miserably  failing  against  Stalin. 
Appeasement  has  always  been  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  democratic  countries, 
where  man  has  faith  in  his  fellow  man, 
where  war  is  abhorred  at  almost  any 
price.  But  there  are  some  things  which 
no  freedom-loving  man  will  endure,  and 
when  appeasement  fails  time  after  time, 
war  stalks  the  world. 

Today  we  are  called  upon  to  act  to  end 
the  period  of  appeasement  of  Commu¬ 
nist  rule.  It  has  been  eloquently  argued 
that  this  is  a  commitment  toward  war. 
But  it  has  been  equally  well  argued  that 
this  is  the  better  calculated  risk.  It  is 
better  to  call  a  bluff  when  you  know  the 
strength  of  your  opponent’s  hand  than  to 
wait  until  he  has  gained  strength  by  ef¬ 
fectively  manipulating  his  bluffs  over  a 
period  of  years. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
showed  almost  unanimous  accord  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  trend  to  be  positive  in  our 


dealings  with  Russia.  When  the  Hon¬ 
orable  James  F.  Byrnes  was  Secretary  of 
State  he  was  lauded  for  his  efforts  to 
be  firm  with  RUssia.  Secretary  Marshall 
has  been  praised  for  continuing  and 
strengthening  this  stand.  Today  Secre¬ 
tary  Marshall  and  the  President  are 
asking  for  our  support  of  a  positive  pro¬ 
gram  to  oppose  the  spread  of  communism 
into  the  free  countries  of  the  world. 

If  we  let  them  down  here,  as  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation,  we  are  giving  Stalin  and  his  pup¬ 
pets  the  green  light.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  urged  that  the  United  States  speak 
softly,  but  carry  a  big  stick.  Secretary 
Marshall  is  asking  for  a  big  stick.  Shall 
we  give  it  to  him,  or  shall  we  tell  him 
to  continue  his  fight  with  words  without 
the  true  support  of  the  Nation?  The 
basic  problem  is  one  of  defense  of  this 
Nation  from  Communist  aggression. 
Viewing  the  problem  in  this  light,  I  feel 
that  the  Greek-Turkish  loan  merits  my 
vote. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  such 
prolonged  debate  on  the  vital  question 
before  us  as  that  to  which  we  have 
listened  in  all  probability  will  not  change 
a  single  vote. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  matter 
at  any  length,  because,  in  the  first  place 
as  I  have  said  before,  I  reiterate,  the 
time  for  talk  has  passed.  We  face  to¬ 
day  the  heavy  responsibility  of  bringing 
peace  ,to  a  war  torn  world.  The  un¬ 
settled  conditions  which  make  this  prob¬ 
lem  so  difficult  of  solution  are  familiar 
to  us  all.  They  present  a  real  challenge 
to  our  generation;  one  which  we  cannot 
ignore  nor  fail  to  meet.  The  course 
which  we  chart  during  the  coming 
months  will  determine  whether  the 
world  is  to  march  forward  into  an  era  of 
lasting  peace  or  merely  snatch  a  fitful 
breather  before  plunging  headlong  into 
another  war. 

The  framework  for  peace  is,  in  the 
main,  being  designed  by  two  great 
nations— our  own  and  Russia.  The 
struggle  for  its  design  goes  on  apace. 
Anxious  eyes  follow  every  move  of  these 
principal  contenders,  seeking  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  shape  of  the  final  outcome. 
The  attitude  and  statements  of  our 
representatives  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  the  peace  conferences  are  being 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  actions  we 
are  taking  here  at  home. 

As  Delegate  Warren  Austin  has  re¬ 
peatedly  said,  the  proposed  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  does  not  bypass  the  United 
Nations,  but  is  and  would  be  a  most 
necessary  and  contributing  support  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

We  need  to  act  promptly,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  international  peace  and  to 
attune  our  military  policy  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  foreign  policy.  We 
should  move  without  further  delay  to 
strengthen  our  hand  at  the  peace  table 
by  enacting  the  proposed  legislation. 
Time  is  of  the  essence.  Unless  we  stop 
talking  and  go  to  doing  something  in 
our  own  interest  we  will  wake  up  again 
to  find  we  have  done  too  little  too  late. 
Can  we  learn  nothing  from  experience? 

In  my  judgment  the  passage  of  the 
act  before  us  will  prevent,  it  will  not  pro¬ 
voke,  war.  So  I  shall  vote  for  it  and 
against  all  crippling  amendments. 


Mr:  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  leg¬ 
islation,  it  seems  to  me,  involves  four 
over-all  broad  considerations: 

1.  THE  SPREAD  OF  COMMUNISM  WITH  ITS  DENIAL 
OF  WESTERN  CHRISTIAN  CIVILIZATION 

This  is  not  the  firt  time  the  East  has 
challenged  the  the  West.  Attila  and  his 
Huns  were  turned  back  at  Chalons  In 
the  fifth  century.  The  Mohammedans 
were  turned  back  at  Tours  in  the  ninth 
century.  Both  movements  reached 
France  and  were  there  stopped. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Turks 
drove  to  the  middle  of  Europe.  They 
have  gradually  retreated  under  pressure 
to  the  Dardanelles  and  have  remained 
at  the  Bosporus  because  of  their  inter¬ 
national  value  in  guarding  this  ancient 
strategic  bridge  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  world  is  big  enough  for  its  peoples 
if  properly  oriented.  They  have  terrible 
times  keeping  settled  down.  Between 
ambitious,  selfish,  and  power-drunk 
leaders  and  the  people  imagining  vain 
things,  there  are  political  eruptions  here 
and  there  at  times  engulfing  the  whole 
planet.  The  age  of  the  aggressor  may 
not  be  over;  but  nations  and  peoples  that 
selfishly  throw  their  weight  around  are 
no  more  to  be  tolerated.  Communism 
has  ample  space  in  eastern  Europe  and 
Asia  to  work  out  its  destiny. 

2.  THE  FEAR  OF  WORLD  WAR  nl 

This  can  never  be  prevented  by  placing 
our  country  in  a  “sitting  duck”  position. 
America  should  have  a  positive,  affirma¬ 
tive,  foreign  policy.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  should  know,  without  the  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt,  where  we  stand 
and  what  we  stand  for.  They  should 
feel  and  full  pressure  of  our  implementa¬ 
tion  of  that  policy.  Let  us  never  be  a 
saber  rattler  nor  a  pollyanna  appeaser. 
Unskilled  diplomacy  follows  these  bank¬ 
rupt  policies.  Both  of  them  invite  war. 
America  should  stand  for  justice  and 
freedom,  fair  and  mutually  reciprocal 
economic  relations,  religious  and  social 
education  leading  to  practical  ways  of 
peace,  and  a  spirit  of  good  will  without 
complacency  to  all  peoples.  All  peoples 
and  nations  have  their  points  of  interest. 

3.  THE  BYPASSING  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  a  League  of 
or  a  United  Nations  since  the  days  of 
Elihu  Root,  William  Howard  Taft,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson.  I  still  believe  in  a 
World  Court  and  the  development  of  in¬ 
ternational  law.  The  United  Nations  can 
never  act  as  an  executive  force  until  it 
has  a  police  force.  The  nations  have  not 
gotten  around  to  this  yet.  Some  day 
they  will.  Atomic  energy  and  modern 
Implements  of  war  may  drive  them  to  it 
before  they  can  be  educated  to  the  ways 
of  peace.  Otherwise  many  may  prepare 
to  go  the  way  of  Babylon,  Athens,  Rome, 
and  Angkor.  I  do  not  think  this  bill  by¬ 
passes  the  United  Nations  in  practical 
effect.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  action 
proposed  in  this  bill  has  not  grown  too 
vigorously  out  of  its  Council  and  Assem¬ 
bly,  but  it  apparently  could  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  not  liked  some  impli¬ 
cations  involved  in  the  early  approach  to 
this  legislation.  I  hope  they  prove  un¬ 
founded,  and  that  the  implementation  of 
this  legislation  will  be  placed  on  the  high¬ 
est  level  of  moral,  social,  and  patriotic 
consideration.  , 
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4.  THE  EXPENDITURE  OF  $400,000,000 

I  would  like  to  save  that,  too.  We  could 
well  use  it  here  at  home.  But  if  it  fore¬ 
stalls  a  third  world  war,  it  will  be  well 
spent.  If  the  communistic  forces  in 
eastern  and  central  Europe  want  peace, 
our  action  will  not  provoke  war.  If  they 
want  war,  this  action  may  prevent  it. 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  saw  fit  to  divide 
among  themselves  the  majority  of  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  this  debate.  At 
first  I  did  not  like  the  idea,  as  I  felt  that 
those  who  were  opposed  to  this  bill  should 
have  equal  time.  However,  it  is  just  as 
well  because  the  more  the  advocates  of 
President  Truman’s  measure  talk,  the 
easier  it  becomes  for  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  vote  against  this  bill.  The  smoke 
screen  is  lifting.  We  are  seeing  this 
thing  more  realistically.  The  proposal 
first  started  out  on  the  claim  that  it 
would  stop  communism.  It  is  seen  now 
that  it  will  not  stop  communism  and  was 
never  so  intended.  One  gentleman  was 
very  frank  when  he  said,  “The  resolution 
is  military  in  character  and  for  that 
reason  and  that  alone  I  give  it  my  whole¬ 
hearted  support.”  Another  gentleman 
said,  “I  do  not  know  much  about  the  de¬ 
tail  of  its  import,  nevertheless,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
our  country  that  it  be  adopted.” 

It  is  slowly  becoming  quite  apparent 
that  the  stopping  of  communism  and 
the  spreading  of  freedom  are  phrases 
that  should  not  be  used  in  this  discus¬ 
sion.  The  figure  $400,000,000  should  be 
erased  and  a  blank  left  in  its  stead,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  admitted  by  proponents  and 
opponents  of  this  bill  that  this  is  liable 
to  cost  us  between  fifteen  and  twenty  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  most  energetic  advo¬ 
cate  for  this  proposal  guarantees  noth¬ 
ing  and  assures  nothing. 

What  we  are  going  to  do  if  we  do  any¬ 
thing  is  to  protect  a  lot  of  international 
interests,  and  they  are  not  necessarily 
American  interests  in  the  Near  East. 
Why  not  be  frank  about  it?  Why  de¬ 
ceive  ourselves  as  to  what  the  true  object 
is?  The  real  advocates  for  this  bill  are 
the  big  international  interests.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  international  inter¬ 
ests.  If  they  want  to  protect  their  prop¬ 
erties  I  hardly  blame  them,  but  they  are 
not  going  to  protect  them  with  American 
boys  and  American  dollars.  We  have 
just  emerged  from  a  very  weakening 
World  War.  We  are  just  digging  our¬ 
selves  out  from  all  of  the  restrictions 
that  go  with  a  war  and  a  Commander  in 
Chief.  To  engage  upon  this  hazardous 
venture  would  mean  the  return  of  price 
controls,  rent  controls,  the  impossibility 
of  even  considering  corrective  labor  leg¬ 
islation,  or  reducing  the  budget  or  cut¬ 
ting  taxes,  or  any  of  the  things  that  we 
set  out  to  do  so  bravely  when  this  Con¬ 
gress  first  met.  I  shudder  when  I  think 
of  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  this 
measure. 

When  the  President  spoke  to  this  body 
at  a  joint  session  on  March  12  we  were 
told  that  this  was  an  urgent  matter  that 
must  be  completed  by  the  31st  of  March. 
The  31st  of  March  has  come  and  gone, 
and  this  is  no  more  urgent  now  than  it 
was  then.  If  it  ever  becomes  necessary 
for  us  to  take  such  a  dangerous  step,  we 


can  always  do  so.  Delay  will  result  one 
way  only,  and  that  is  to  make  America 
strong.  The  best  safeguard  against 
communism  or  any  other  false  ideology 
is  a  strong  United  States.  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  believe  that  the  urgency  that 
existed  before  March  31  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  show  of  strength  when 
General  Marshall  went  to  Moscow.  If 
that  was  the  case,  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary,  because  General  Marshall  is  back 
home.  The  outcome  of  his  visit  to  the 
Kremlin  is  fairly  well  known.  If  we. 
really  want  to  show  our  strength  to  Rus¬ 
sia  we  will  in  the  future  insist  that  any 
future  conference  of  an  international 
nature  involving  the  United  States 
should  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  should  be  the  meeting  place 
and  not  the  Kremlin. 

To  those  of  you  who  may  be  in  doubt 
as  to  how  to  vote  on  this  bill  I  urge  you 
to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  supporting  H.  R.  2616,  the 
Greek-Turkish  loan,  I  am  doing  it  with 
a  conviction  that  we  are  obligated  to 
uphold  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  who 
has  made  a  last  minute  appeal  to  the 
House  for  passage  of  the  bill.  I  still 
have  some  doubts  about  the  advisability 
of  this  action,  but  feel  that  we  must  re¬ 
solve  these  doubts  in  favor  of  the  bill 
when  a  man  in  a  position  of  Marshall 
has  asked  such  cooperation. 

Russia,  it  seems,  has  most  respected  us 
when  we  have  been  firm  with  her.  This 
bill  is  a  definite  move  in  the  direction 
of  a  firm  policy  toward  her. 

The  situation  today  resembles  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  before  World  War  II.  One  of 
the  saddest  stories  of  that  war  was  the 
way  we  treated  Finland,  the  only  nation 
who  honored  her  debts  with  us  to 
the  last.  Yet,  theoretically  she  was 
our  enemy.  Why?  War  makes  some 
strange  bedfellows.  Because  of  being 
allied  with  Russia  we  had  to  treat  Fin¬ 
land,  who  had  ruthlessly  been  previously 
overrun  by  Russia,  as  an  enemy.  Fin¬ 
land  naturally  fell  in  line  with  Germany 
as  her  only  source  of  redress.  If  I  were 
a  leader  of  that  hapless  country,  I  may 
have  voted  to  do  as  she  did. 

Russia  had  a  treaty  with  Germany  be¬ 
fore  she  was  attacked  by  the  hordes  of 
Hitler.  It  was  doubtful  which  way  she 
was  going  until  Germany  struck.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  previous  to  this  as  the  German 
armiqs  pushed  through  Poland,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  stepped  in.  Why,  to  help  Poland? 
No.  For  her  own  selfish  interests,  in 
taking  sections  of  Poland  which  she  now 
retains. 

What  has  Russia  done  with  the  three 
little  Baltic  countries,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
and  Lithuania?  She  claimed  to  take 
them  during  the  war  into  protective  cus¬ 
tody,  but  I  notice  that  she  is  still  pro¬ 
tecting  them.  At  least,  from  the  So¬ 
viet’s  way  of  thinking. 

And  so  it  will  be  with  Greece  and 
Turkey  if  the  United  States  does  not 
actually  assist  them. 

I  have  heard  some  say  this  aid  is  in 
violation  to  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  it 
is  not.  Greece  and  Turkey  have  asked  for 
this  assistance.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
is  a  continuation  of  an  international' pol¬ 
icy  of  ours  for  half  a  century  or  more. 


On  their  invitation,  aid  was-  sent  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  in  1898.  Had  it  not 
been  for  American  intervention  following 
the  Boxer  uprising  in  China  in  1900,  that 
nation  was  heading  for  vassalage  or  par¬ 
tition,  but  John  Hay,  American  Secretary 
of  State,  stubbornly  insisted  on  the  open- 
door  policy. 

Of  course  Russia  and  her  sympathizers 
are  against  this  bill.  That  is  proof  to  me 
that  her  plan  is  to  gradually  allow  these 
countries  to  weaken,  even  she  appears  to 
participate  in  it,  and  then  take  them  over 
as  she  has  done  with  others,  one  country 
after  another. 

If  this  bill  is  defeated  now,  it  will  be 
taken  as  a  vote  of  confidence  to  Russia, 
and  a  signal  to  the  world  that  we  are 
again  going  to  take  the  position  of  isola¬ 
tion  whigh  we  were  accused  of  before 
World  War  II. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  every  country 
where  communism  now  dominates,  ex¬ 
cept  Russia,  it  is  where  a  strongly  organ¬ 
ized  minority  have  taken  over  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  force. 

Some  have  claimed  that  passage  of  this 
bill  will  bypass  the  United  Nations,  but 
that  is  not  true.  For  months  Greece  has 
asked  for  assistance  from  that  body,  but 
due  to  Russia’s  clever  plan  of  hindering 
action,  nothing  has  been  ‘done  thus  far. 

Senator  Vandenberc’s  amendment  to 
this  bill  permits  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  the  right  to  defer 
United  States  assistance  by  a  majority 
vote,  and  we  waive  our  veto. 

I  have  confidence  in  democracy  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  This  bill  to  aid 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  a  step  to  continue 
its  principles  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism,  the  greatest  threat  on  earth 
to  democracy  today. 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  has  debated  through  three  long 
days  this  properly  controversial  measure 
to  grant  $400,000,000  of  the  American 
taxpayers’  money  to  the  Greek  and  Turk¬ 
ish  Governments,  almost  every  point  of 
contention  has  been  reviewed,  and  many 
has  been  repeated,  as  speaker  after 
speaker  came  to  the  well  of  this  House  to 
express  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
so-called  Truman  policy. 

I  have  wondered  if  I  had  any  reason 
to  rise  to  speak  beyond  the  desire  to  give 
emphasis  by  repetition  of  the  able  re¬ 
marks  by  colleagues  who  feel  as  I  do  in 
this  matter.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  there  are  a  few  thoughts  I  might 
add  in  justice  to  the  constituents  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  May  I  preface 
my  remarks,  however,  with  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  I  face  this  issue  convinced  there 
is  no  division  of  opinion  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  or  within  the  ranks  of  either, 
party  as  to  our  motive  in  this  legislation. 
We  are  as  one  in  seeking  to  pursue  the 
course  best  calculated  to  preserve  for  this 
Nation  the  honored  institutions  of  a  free 
people  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty  at 
home.  We  are  as  one  in  our  desire  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  toward  people 
elsewhere  similarly  devoted  to  free  in¬ 
stitutions  and  equally  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  liberty.  And,  finally,  we  are  as 
one  in  our  firm  determination  to  take 
the  course  best  calculated  to  protect  our 
own  land  and  our  own  people  from  the 
threat  of  destruction  from  any  source, 
internal  or  external. 
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I  submit,  therefore,  that  our  only  point 
of  difference  is  whether  the  legislation 
proposed  will  accomplish  its  purpose.  I 
contend  it  will  not.  I  contend  it  will  not 
bring  us  added  protection  abroad.  I  con¬ 
tend  it  will  not  shore  up  the  forces  of 
freedom  abroad.  I  contend  it  will  not 
implement  the  cause  of  peace  so  dearly 
won.  Rather  it  will  add  new  fuel  to 
which  the  spark  of  world  conflagration 
might  be  applied  at  any  moment  with 
consequences  too  catastrophic  for  the 
human  mind  to  grasp. 

The  sum  of  $400,000,000  will  not  buy 
continued  peace  abroad.  If  appeasement 
is  to  be  shunned,  then  the  attempt  to 
settle  the  problems  of  the  world  with 
American  dollars  is  to  be  shunned  for  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  financial  Munich. 

Even  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
hesitate  to  say  these  dollars  will  do  the 
job.  There  is  an  implication  amounting 
to  admission  that  more  will  be  neces¬ 
sary — and  more,  and  more,  and  more. 
Where  will  it  stop  and  where  will  it  end? 
It  will  stop  with  the  complete  financial 
collapse  of  the  only  world  power  left  to¬ 
day  with  a  hope  of  solvency  and  it  can 
end  only  in  an  America  reduced  to  the 
helpless,  hapless  level  of  the  lands  and 
the  people  we  seek  to  help. 

Proponents  have  argued  that  we  must 
not  put  a  price  tag  on  liberty.  They  re¬ 
mind  us  that  this  Congress  has  voted 
•  billions  without  question  to  battle  the 
forces  of  aggression  and  to  crush  the 
threat  to  our  land  and  our  people.  Of 
course  you  voted  those  funds,  and  prop¬ 
erly  so.  We  were  at  war  and  our  enemies 
were  at  our  very  doors.  But  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  may  I  emphasize  with  all  the  power 
at  my  command  that  we  are  now  at 
peace.  The  shooting  war  is  over.  Now 
it  is  time  to  think  in  terms  of  a  peace¬ 
time  economy.  Now  it  is  time  to  think 
in  terms  of  statesmanship  calculated  to 
preserve  that  peace  rather  than  to  talk, 
as  so  many  have  talked  in  this  very  spot, 
of  a  World  War  III.  Now  is  the  time  to 
bend  our  energies  and  direct  our  action 
toward  preserving  our  victory  in  peace. 
Now  is  the  time  to  count  costs  and  calcu¬ 
late  risks  with  deliberation  free  from  the 
hysteria  rampant  in  the  world  since  Hit¬ 
ler’s  legions  first  marched  against  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  if  we  will 
permit  deliberation  to  replace  hysteria, 
if  we  will  permit  facts  to  replace  wishful 
thinking  we  will  be  forced  to  the  ines¬ 
capable  conclusion  that  we  cannot  dissi¬ 
pate  our  resources  around  the  world  and 
remain  the  great  hope  of  the  world  for 
the  preservation  of  self  government,  in¬ 
dividual  liberty,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual.  If  we  are  to  divert  $400,000,- 
000  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  if  we  are  to 
divert  other  and  perhaps  even  greater 
sums  to  other  nations,  if  we  are  to  saddle 
the  American  taxpayer  with  the  task  and 
the  cost  of  policing  the  world,  we  will  find 
our  own  land  impoverished  financially 
and  physically.  Here  is  the  real  threat 
to  our  security.  Here  is  the  real  hope  of 
the  great  force  now  arrayed  as  opposed 
to  our  way  of  life.  An  America  dissi¬ 
pated  of  its  resources  will  be  vulnerable 
to  the  very  forces  we  seek  to  guard  our¬ 
selves  against.  A  strong  America,  a 
solvent  America,  a  sound  America  need 
fear  no  one. 


May  I  make  one  point  further  by  way 
of  a  partial  answer,  at  least,  to  the  im¬ 
plication  that  those  Members  of  this 
House  privileged  to  serve  in  World  War 
II,  are  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  proposed  by  this  bill?  I  will  not 
undertake  to  speak  for  others,  but  may 
I  say  as  one  of  them  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  tragic  familiarity  in  the  step  we  now 
propose  to  take.  We  hear  once  again 
the  cries  of  emergency,  the  shouts  of 
threats  from  abroad,  the  requests  of 
other  nations  for  American  dollars  and 
American  supplies,  military  and  other¬ 
wise.  We  are  going  to  send  a  military 
mission,  if  you  please.  Where — and 
when — and  under  what  circumstances 
have  we  heard  all  that  before?  We 
know  where  it  took  us  before.  What 
reason  now  prevails  to  indicate  it  will 
take  us  on  an  opposite  course  in  the  fu¬ 
ture?  No,  my  colleagues,  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  privileged,  are  not  as  one 
in  urging  that  we  retrace  those  tragic 
steps.  I  am  sure  they  are  as  one  in  urg¬ 
ing  that  we  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  that  we  weigh  with  due  delibera¬ 
tion  our  course  for  the  future. 

Ours  is  the  solemn  responsibility  of 
choosing  the  course.  For  my  part,  I  will 
rest  my  faith  on  American  strength  at 
home,  not  on  American  dollars  abroad. 

Mr.  FLETCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
March  15,  1947,  after  President  Truman 
had  addressed  the  joint  session  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  I 
released  to  the  press  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

The  United  States  should  give  prompt  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  my  opinion.  How¬ 
ever,  I  emphatically  differ  with  President 
Truman  and  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
manner  in  which  aid  should  be  given.  They 
would  continue  to  follow  a  foreign  policy 
of  a  unilateral  course  of  action  which  will 
ultimately  lead  us  down  the  primrose  path 
to  imperialism  and  World  War  III.  I  believe 
in  collective  security  of  the  United  Nations 
and  have  not  been  in  sympathy  with  the  re¬ 
cent  course  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  world 
had  a  right  to  expect  something  better  of 
us  after  our  foreign  policy  declaration  of 
,  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  “four  free¬ 
doms.”  During  the  congressional  campaign 
of  1946,  I  made  numerous  talks  throughout 
San  Diego  County  on  "America  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads,”  and  pointed  out  that  at  Yalta  and 
Tehran  we  had  already  departed  from  our 
former  announced  foreign  policy  of  the  Pour 
Freedoms. 

The  only  hope  for  world  peace  and  mutual 
respect  among  nations  rests  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations.  Aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  should  be  given  by  us 
through  this  channel.  All  other  nations 
should  at  least  be  given  a  chance  to  give  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  already  voted  $36,000,000  to  Greece. 

Only  through  this  collective  security  of 
the  United  Nations  can  sufficient  moral  and 
military  force  be  massed  to  protect  the  free¬ 
dom  loving  nations  of  the  world  from  agres- 
sor  nations. 

Since  I  released  the  above  statement 
the  bill,  H.  R.  2616,  to  provide  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  has  been  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

I  have  not  changed  my  views  from 
those  I  formerly  “expressed,  and  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  should  give  prompt  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  as  urged  by  President 
Truman,  Secretary  Marshall,  and  our 


other  diplomatic  and  military  leaders 
who  have  available  top  secret  informa¬ 
tion  not  made  known  to  the  public. 
However,  I  have  continued  to  insist  that 
the  only  hope  for  world  peace  and  mutual 
respect  among  nations  rests  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  the  Senator  Van- 
denberg  amendment  has  become  a  most 
important  part  of  the  bill.  In  this 
amendment  the  President  is  directed  to 
withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized  by 
the  bill  if  the  President  is  officially  noti¬ 
fied  by  the  United  Nations  that  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  finds — with  respect  to  which 
finding  the  United  States  waives  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  any  veto — or  that  the  General 
Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations 
makes  the  continuance  of  such  assistance 
unnecessary  or  undesirable. 

Warren  R.  Austin,  United  States  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  United  Nations,  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  United  States  program 
as  planned  in  the  bill,  H.  R.  2616,  for  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  does  not  bypass 
the  United  Nations,  and  on  the  contrary, 
he  stated  he  believed  the  passagd  of  the 
bill  would  support  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  would  advance  the  building 
of  collective  security  under  the  United 
Nations.  I  also  hold  this  viewpoint  and 
intend  to  vote  for  this  bill,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all 

A  m  pvipci  nc 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposal  of  President  Truman  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Greece  and  Turkey  confronts  the 
United  States  with  one  of  the  gravest 
questions  in  its  history. 

Acceptance  of  that  proposal  involves 
complete  reversal  of  our  long  standing 
policy  in  foreign  affairs.  It  involves 
intervention  and  participation  in  and 
responsibility  for  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations.  It  involves  an  economic 
drain  on  the  people  of  this  country 
which,  from  a  relatively  small  beginning, 
may  proceed  to  an  extent  which  no  one 
can  now  foresee.  More  than  that,  it  in¬ 
volves  employment  of  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States — again  apparently 
on  a  small  initial  scale  but  again  also 
with  no  predictable  limits.  It  projects 
this  country  directly  into  the  complexes 
of  both  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  un¬ 
der  circumstances  which  may  well  lead 
to  war. 

It  has  not  been  established  why  it  is 
to  the  vital  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  take  this  step.  Nor,  if  it  can  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  vital  interest  of  our  coun¬ 
try  is  actually  affected,  has  there  been 
any  revelation  of  the  facts  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  that  make  hasty  action  imperative. 

All  that  the  Congress  or  the  people 
have  been  given  is  the  President’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  involved  and  that  immediate 
action  is  essential.  And  the  President’s 
address  is  much  more  remarkable  for  its 
vagueness  and  resort  to  generalities  than 
for  any  light  it  has  shed  on  the  reasons 
for  making  it. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense, 
however  serious  the  straits  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  they  cannot  become  too  much 
worse  in  the  time  that  will  be  required  for 
the  open  and  thorough  discussion  of  this 
situation  which  alone  can  give  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  the  opportunity  to  know 
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what  they  are  being  asked  to  do,  what 
the  material  cost  will  be,  and  what  com¬ 
mitments  of  other  natures  are  to  be  made 
in  their  name. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  prevent  hasty  action — to  in¬ 
sist  that  all  the  facts  are  made  known — 
to  see  that  these  facts  are  laid  before  the 
people  in  understandable  terms — and 
finally,  to  take  action  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  and  the  expressed  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  ) 

Members  of  Congress  can  serve  no 
good  purpose  by  premature  and  ill-con¬ 
sidered  statements  of  opinion.  Such  as 
“we  must  uphold  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.”  Certainly,  our  history  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  Presidents  can 
make  mistakes.  The  welfare  of  the 
country  is  always  a  consideration  of  far 
greater  moment  than  support  of  the 
President  in  either  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  affairs. 

Twice  in  a  single  generation  our  coun¬ 
try  has  become  involved  in  the  wars  of 
others.  In  each  case,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  endured  the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of 
war  for  lofty  ideals.  In  neither -case  have 
they  seen  those  ideals  realized.  On  the 
contrary,  this  country  emerged  from 
each  war  weaker  than  it  entered,  and 
after  each  war  the  world  in  general  was 
in  a  worse  condition  than  before.  We 
lost  men  and  wealth,  we  exhausted  irre¬ 
placeable  natural  resources,  and  we  bred 
conditions  that  caused  widespread  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  doubt  among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  concerning  their  principles 
of  government  and  way  of  life. 

Intrinsically,  we  are  a.  weaker  Nation 
today  than  ever  before  'in  our  history. 
We  appear  strong  only  by  contrast  with 
a  prostrate  world.  In  this  weakened 
condition  are  we  now  to  embark  on  a  new 
adventure  about  which  we  know  nothing, 
but  which  may  lead,  first,  to  war  and, 
second,  to  the  final  demoralization-  of 
the  world  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
slightest  hope  for  an  orderly  society? 

The  two  world  wars  caused  the  virtual 
destruction  of  the  great  British  Empire 
Is  that  not  a  sufficient  example  to  make 
us  pause  before  starting  down  a  road 
which  may  lead  to  the  same  end? 

The  President  said: 

There  is  no  other  country  (except  the 
United  States)  to  which  democratic  Greece 
can  turn. 

What  does  this  statement  mean? 
That  no  other  country  cares  anything 
about  Greece  as  a  democratic  country? 
That  no  other  country  cares  enough  to 
help  alleviate  the  physical  want  of  her 
people?  Or  that  no  other  country  has 
the  resources  to  extend  aid? 

Ujider  any  interpretation,  the  impli¬ 
cation  of  the  President’s  words  are 
far  reaching.  There  are  2,000,000,000 
people  in  this  world.  Out  of  this  num¬ 
ber  can  the  140,000,000  people  who  com¬ 
prise  our  Nation  be  the  only  ones  who  can 
assume  the  burdens  of  weaker  countries? 
Is  it  a  practical  possibility?  If  so,'  can 
we  do  it,  or  even  attempt  to  do  it  without 
destroying  ourselves? 

The  President  said: 

The  United  States  contributed  $341,000,-  - 
000,000  toward  winning  World  War  II.  This 
is  an  investment  in  world  freedom  and  world 
peace. 


Where  is  the  freedom  and  where  is  the 
peace?  Is  the  world  we  have  today  the 
kind  of  a  return  on  “investment”  that 
justifies  the  beginning  of  a  new  outpour¬ 
ing  of  funds? 

The  President  said: 

The  assistance  that  I  am  recommending 
for  Greece  and  Turkey  amounts  to  little  more 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  this  invest¬ 
ment. 

Does  the  President  or  anyone  else 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  amount  he 
proposes  will  be  the  whole  amount?  Ob¬ 
viously,.  $400,000,000  will  be  only  the 
start.  '  It  will  be  followed  by  other  mil¬ 
lions  and  billions  in  those  countries  and 
in  other  countries  which,  with  Greece 
and  Turkey  as  precedents,  will  make 
claims  on  our  generosity. 

The  President  said: 

The  very  existence  of  the  Greek  state  is 
today  threatened  by  the  terrorist  activities 
of  several  thousand  armed  men,  led  by 
•  Communists. 

If  a  government  is  so  weak  that  it  can¬ 
not  cope  with  several  thousand  armed 
men  under  any  leadership,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  conclude:  First,  that  if  many  of 
the  people  of  the  country  do  not  actually 
sympathize  with  the  several  thousand, 
they  at  least  do  not  care  much  one  way 
or  the  other  and,  second,  there  is  little 
that  an  outside  power  can  do  to  aid  such 
a  government, 

If  we  take  this  action  fn  Greece,  we 
will  in  effect  $ay  to  Russia,  “We  are  op¬ 
posed  to  communism  and  intend  to  help 
the  governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
oppose  it.”  Under  the  circumstances,  is 
not  Russia  likely  to  reply,  “You  are  free 
to  do  that,  but  if  you  do,  we  will  take 
measures  of  our  own  to  support  commu¬ 
nism.”  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Russia  has  many  means,  short  of  war,  to 
foster  the  spread  of  communism;  many 
more,  in  fact,  than  we  have  to  oppose  it. 
Unpalatable  as  the  idea  may  be,  we  must 
also  realize  that  many  people  in  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world  look  with  fa¬ 
vor  on  communism  and  regard  it  as  a 
superior  form  of  government.  In  our 
own  country,  we  have  a  Communist 
movement  which  is  far  from  large,  yet 
there  is  little  we  can  do  to  halt  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  some  of  our  people.  You 
cannot  stop  a  political  growth  any  more 
than  you  can  stop  a  religious  growth — 
particularly  by  use  of  force.,  And  the 
adventure  in  Greece,  whatever  its  other 
aspects,  is  basically  a  use  of  force. 

At  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  com¬ 
mitments  were  made  for  the  American 
people  without  their  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent.  Secrecy  was  excused  by  those  who 
indulged  in  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
essential  to  war  security.  Yet  there  is 
-  little  doubt  today  that  those  secret  deals, 
in  which  a  few  men  around  a  table  played 
with  the  destiny  of  nations,  were  im¬ 
portant  causes  of  the  world’s  present 
condition.  There  is  no  excuse  now,  not 
even  a  lame  one,  for  asking  the  American 
people  to  move  blindfolded  and  in  haste 
into  a  situation  of  most  serious  conse¬ 
quence.  Certainly,  the  time  has  come 
to  end  secret  diplomacy. 

The  urgency,  the  need  for  haste  which 
the  President  so  strongly  emphasized  has 
an  artificial  quality.  It  smacks  of  the 


“rush  act”  of  the  high-powered  sales¬ 
man.  Britain  accepted  Greece  as  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  during  and  after  the  war. 
Admitting  that  Britain’s  economic  con¬ 
dition  is  unhealthy,  why  does  it  suddenly 
become  absolutely  impossible  for  her  to 
continue  that  responsibility  beyond  the 
outside  date  of  March  31 — just  19  days 
after  the  President’s  address?  Would 
Britain  collapse  if  she  stayed  in  Greece 
until  April  30  or  May  31?  Or  was  an 
almost  immediate  date  selected  to  force 
Americans  to  act  before  they  could 
think? 

Although  it  has  been  mentioned  only 
in  passing,  the  thing  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  in  this  entire  matter  to  the 
United  States  and  her  people  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States,  not  only  the 
immediate  interest  but  also  long  range 
interest.  Certainly  if  it  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  this  country  to  take  a  step, 
then  there  can  be  no  other  good  reason 
for  it  in  Greece,  Europe,  the  Middle  East 
or  elsewhere.  With  its  present  huge  debt 
and  the  other  weakening  influences  of  * 
the  War,  the  United  States  should  regard 
any  commitment  with  caution.  This 
caution  should  be  doubled  and  redoubled 
in  the  face  of  a  step  as  grave  as  that 
into  Greece  with  all  the  implications  of 
a  continuing  economic  drain  if  not  the 
actual  threat  of  another  war.  Might  not 
the  United  States  best  contribution  to 
the  world  be  the  rebuilding  of  her  own 
strength  so  that  she  can  in  fact  remain 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  free  govern¬ 
ment? 

These  questions  should  be  resolved  be¬ 
fore  we  take  an  action  winch  may  prove 
to  be  a  costly  gamble.  Today,,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  do  not  have  the  information 
on  which  to  base  either  support  or  re¬ 
jection  of  the  President’s  proposal.  Con¬ 
gress  alone  has  the  power,  and  it  must 
exercise  that  power,  to  see  that  the  people 
get  the  facts,  all  the  facts. 

We  urge  that  Congress  decisively  reject 
the  President’s  request  for  $400,000,000 
to  be  expended  on  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Greek  and  Turkish  armies 
and  on  economic  aid  and  for  authority  to 
send  military  and  civilian  personnel  to 
these  countries  to  train  their  armies  and 
supervise  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

Of  the  utmost  gravity  in  itself,  this  re¬ 
quest  is  the  more  menacing  because,  as  » 
is  evident  to  all,  it  marks  only  the  initial 
move  in  a  new  course  of  action  on  which 
this  Nation  is  now  asked  to  embark. 

That  course  is  a  complete  negation  of 
the  American  tradition  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  True  to  the  lofty  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded, 
it  has  been  our  historic  position  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  peoples  and  to  extend 
our  sympathetic  understanding  to  their 
struggles  for  the  establishment  of  forms 
of  government  conforming  to  their  needs 
and  desires.  President  Truman  now 
urges  Congress  to  scrap  this  great  tra¬ 
dition  and  to  commit  American  dollars, 
American  arms,  and  American  military 
technique  to  bolster  up  tottering  reac¬ 
tionary  regimes  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe  which,  but  for  our  intervention, 
could  not  withstand  the  opposition  of 
their  own  people. 
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President  Truman’s  proposal  is  equally 
a  reversal  of  the  solemn  commitments 
which  our  Nation  has  entered  into  with 
its  allies  and  made  to  the  people  of  the 
world.  Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  with  the  full  support  of 
the  American  people,  our  Nation  shaped 
a  one  world  foreign  policy.  In  concert 
with  our  allies  and  in  consonance  with 
that  policy,  we  established  the  United 
Nations  as  the  instrument  for  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  man’s  hope  for  a  world  of  peace 
and  security  based  upon  friendship  and 
collaboration  of  all  nations. 

President  Truman  now  urges  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  scuttle  this  policy,  bypass  the 
United  Nations  and  take  unilateral  ac¬ 
tion  in  pursuit  of  a  program  of  aggres¬ 
sive  American  interventionism.  His  pro¬ 
posal  reverses  the  firm  policy  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Soviet  Union  inaugurated 
by  his  great  predecessor,  betrays  the  war¬ 
time  alliance  which  resulted  in  victory 
over  the  enemies  of  mankind,  ignores 
the  Soviet  contribution  to  that  victory 
and  all  that  it  meant  in  terms  of  saving 
American  lives.  It  presents  a  great  and 
friendly  nation  in  the  guise  of  a  menac¬ 
ing  enemy  to  be  blocked  at  all  costs. 

The  consequences  of  this  policy  could 
only  be  to  undermine  the  whole  structure 
of  the  United  Nations,  divide  the  world 
into  two  hostile  camps  and  destroy  the 
very  foundations  upon  which  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  attempting  to  build  a 
stable  and  an  enduring  peace. 

Such  a  policy  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
economic  well-being  and  the  national  se¬ 
curity  of  the  American  people.  It  will 
require  the  maintenance  of  an  enormous 
military  establishment  and  render  illu¬ 
sory  the  hope  for  speedy  universal  dis- 
armamant  and  relief  from  the  crushing 
burden  of  military  expenditures.  It  will 
require  the  appropriation  of  increasingly 
larger  sums  for  expenditures  abroad. 
These  will  never  be  repaid  since  they  will 
not  be  devoted  to  productive  purposes. 

Such  a  policy  will  inevitably  consoli¬ 
date  the  democratic  forces  of  the  world 
into  a  solid  block  of  opposition  to  us  and 
turn  the  reservoir  of  good  will,  upon 
which  Wendell  Willkie  found  America 
could  draw,  into  a  source  of  enmity  and 
hatred.  Such  a  policy,  far  from  pro¬ 
tecting  our  national  security,  will  be  its 
greatest  menace,  since  it  sows  the  seeds 
of  international  dissension  and  conflict 
which  can  only  lead  to  war. 

Since  President  Truman’s  proposal 
holds  these  consequences  of  gravest  im¬ 
port  to  our  national  welfare,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  reasons  he  urges  for  its 
justification  to  be  subjected  to  search¬ 
ing  and  critical  examination. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  GREECE 

The  President  bases  his  request  for 
aid  to  Greece  on  an  urgent  appeal  for 
assistance  from  the  Greek  Government, 
citing  its  poverty,  its  cruel  devastation 
by  the  Germans,  and  internal  strife  as 
the  reasons  for  its  plight.  He  accuses 
a  militant  minority  of  exploiting  these 
conditions  to  bring  Greece  to  its  present 
chaotic  state.  He  asks  for  supplies  to 
help  the  Greek  armies  repress  this 
minority — composed  of  the  very  resist¬ 
ance  forces  whose  heroic  struggle 
against  the  invaders  contributed  so 
greatly  to  allied  victory. 


No  one  denies  the  present  tragedy  of 
the  Greek  people  nor  their  need  for 
assistance.  But  let  us  face  the  facts  as 
to  where  the  responsibility  lies. 

It  was  not  the  British  who  liberated 
Greece.  The  liberation  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  Greek  patriots,  2,000,000  of 
whom  were  organized  into  the  EAM,  the 
Greek  Liberation  Front,  and  ELAS,  its 
military  arm.  Milton  Bracker,  New 
York  Times  correspondent,  reported 
from  Greece  on  October  6,  1944: 

It  is  apparent  that  the  entire  visible  popu¬ 
lation  here  and,  most  notably,  the  clergy, 
are  on  the  side  of  the  EAM  and  the  ELAS. 

Other  reporters  confirmed  that  EAM 
included  all  the  democratic  forces  in 
Greece,  with  the  Communists  making  up 
only  some  10  percent.  After  liberation 
EAM  agreed,  under  British  pressure  and 
in  the  interests  of  unity,  to  support  the 
Greek  Government  in  exile  and  its 
weakling  Premier,  George  Papandreau. 
When  the  latter  took  repressive  meas¬ 
ures  against  EAM  and  went  back  on  his 
pledges  to  remove  the  quislings  and  col¬ 
laborationists  from  power,  the  Greek 
people  organized  a  peaceful  demonstra¬ 
tion  to  protest  Papandreau’s  violations 
of  their  democratic  rights. 

The  British-supported  police  fired  on 
the  unarmed  crowd.  So  began  the  war 
on  the  Greek  people  that  was  later  car¬ 
ried  on  under  Churchill’s  leadership  by 
British  soldiers,  tanks,  planes,  and  the 
Royal  Navy.  Thousand  of  Greek  patriots 
were  murdered  and  driven  into  the  hills. 
British  tanks  paved  the  way  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Greek  monarchy,  and  for 
a  succession  of  inept  and  corrupt  regimes 
that  have  continued  a  reign  of  violence 
and  repression,  failed  to  take  any  effec¬ 
tive  reconstruction  measures  and  re¬ 
duced  Greece  to  its  present  state  of  mis¬ 
ery. 

President  Truman  puts  the  plea  for 
aid  to  Greece  on  the  ground  that  it  must 
have  this  assistance  “if  it  is  to  become 
a  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  de¬ 
mocracy.”  He  calls  upon  the  United 
States  to  take  over  the  role  of  Britain  in 
supplying  aid. 

We  submit  that  the  policies  of  Britain 
have  meant  the  destruction  of  Greek  de¬ 
mocracy  and  that  aid  from  the  United 
States  of  the  kind  President  Truman  has 
outlined  will  serve  only  to  continue  that 
policy,  will  make  the  Greek  Government 
more  effective  in  stamping  out  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  of  no  avail  in  rendering 
Greece  self-supporting. 

President  Truman  excuses  his  failure 
to  place  the  matter  before  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  its  related  organizations  on  the 
grounds  that  the  situation  is  urgent  and 
that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  extend 
the  help  required. 

To  bypass  the  United  Nations  and  take 
unilateral  action  on  a  vital  policy  of  this 
character,  is  to  undermine  the  basic  in¬ 
strument  of  world  cooperation  on  which 
our  only  hope  of  future  security  depends. 
If  we  are  so  concerned  with  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Greece  and  other  countries,  why 
did  we  scuttle  the  UNRRA  program? 
Why  did  we  refuse  to  help  set  up  a  new 
fund  for  rehalibitation?  Why  did  we  op¬ 
pose  the  Soviet  request  to  bring  up  the 
Greek  issue  in  the  United  Nations  a  year 
ago?  Why  do  we  now  rush  into  action 


without  even  waiting  for  the  findings  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  investi¬ 
gating  conditions  on  the  spot?  The 
United  States  does  not  want  economic 
aid  to  Greece  to  be  extended  through  an 
international  agency.  President  Tru¬ 
man  insists  on  arrogating  that  function 
to  the  United  States  alone. 

THE  GREEK  ELECTIONS 

President  Truman,  acknowledging  that 
the  Greek  Government  is  not  perfect,  in¬ 
sists  on  the  representative  nature  of  the 
Greek  Parliament,  and  says  that  foreign 
observers,  considered  the  elections  fair. 

An  Allied  mission  did,  to  be  sure,  white¬ 
wash  the  election  results.  Chicago  Sun 
and  PM  Correspondent  W.  M.  Fodor  re¬ 
ported  that  its  members  were  unfamiliar 
with  Greece,  saw  little  of  the  countryside 
and  drew  their  information  largely  from 
Royalist  circles  in  Athens.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  press  reports  before  and  during 
the  elections  of  March  31  last,  and  the 
plebiscite  of  September  1,  reveals  that 
a  wave  of  violence  and  murders  preceded 
the  elections. 

Not  only  Leftist,  but  Centrist  groups 
demanded  postponement  of  the  March 
31  election  date  on  the  ground  that  fair 
elections  were  impossible  under  such  dis¬ 
ordered  internal  conditions.  Ten  cabi¬ 
net  ministers  quit  their  posts  in  protest 
over  the  early  date  of  the  elections,  but 
Britain  and  the  United  States  insisted 
there  be  no  postponement.  Left  wing 
groups  boycotted  the  elections  and  offi¬ 
cial  government  figures,  reported  by  the 
UP,  the  AP,  and  all  the  major  corre¬ 
spondents,  showed  that  over  50  percent 
of  the  electorate'failed  to  vote.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the 
registration  lists  were  padded  with  dead 
men,  and  that  the  Populist— pro-Royal- 
ist — vote  was  swollen  by  “repeaters.” 
How  could  the  slight  majority  of  the 
votes  won  under  such  conditions  by  the 
Populists  possibly  be  considered  a  true 
and  free  expression  of  the  people’s  will? 

The  plebiscite  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  which  was  held  September  1, 
was  similarly  preceded  by  a  wave  of  ter¬ 
ror,  assassinations  and  jailings.  British 
troops  were  in  the  country,  American 
warships  steamed  into  Greek  ports. 
Under  such  conditions  the  fact  that  some 
65  to  70  percent  of  the  voters  presumably 
cast  their  ballots  for  the  King’s  return 
likewise  cannot  be  considered  the  freely 
expressed  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  The  actual  plebiscite  results  are 
unknown  since  the  government  issued  at 
different  times  contrary  sets  of  figures. 

The  nature  of  the  monarchy  we  are 
now  asked  to  support,  was  reported  on 
shortly  after  the  plebiscite  by  several 
American  correspondents,  who  took  a  7- 
day  jeep  trip  from  Athens  to  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  and  Hungarian  frontiers.  « 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sep¬ 
tember  16  headlined  Seymour  Freidin’s 
story  “Reporter  finds  reign  of  terror  rife 
in  Greece,  says  monarchists  belittle 
democracy  in  crushing  all  foes  of  their 
regime.”  Wrote  Freidin : 

The  fury  and  hysteria  attendant  upon  the 
Greek  Government’s  campaign  to  efface  op¬ 
position  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
are  cutting  entire  communities  off  from  food, 
wrecking  the  UNRRA  antimalaria  program 
and  consigning  thousands  of  innocent  women 
and  children  to  exile  or  prison  *  *  the 
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word  "democracy”  is  becoming  synonymous 
with  death  and  slavery. 

And  on  September  15 : 

The  prevalent  sentiment  among  officials  in 
the  region  is  that  all  nonmonarchists  are 
per  se  Communists.  The  officials  say  they 
will  hunt  them  down  and  exterminate  them. 
*  *  *  The  ,  Government,  moreover,  has 

sanctioned  the  activities  of  at  least  two  large 
bandit  groups. 

Robert  Conway,  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  reported: 

The  Greek  Government’s  Army  and  gen¬ 
darmes  are  waging  a  pitiless  war  on  scores 
of  thousands  of  women  and  children  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  halt  a  growing  rebellion 
and  wipe  out  not  only  Communists  but  all 
democratic,  liberal,  and  republican  elements. 
This  correspondent  is  compelled  to  state  that 
the  supporters  of  King  George  II  are  now 
staging  a  total  civil  warfare  of  the  cruelest 
and  most  inhuman  sort. 

Shall  America  give  dollars  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  enable  the  Greek  Army  to  carry 
on  this  work? 

TURKEY  NOW  NEEDS  OUR  SUPPORT 

The  President  found  it  necessary  to  put 
the  question  of  aid  to  Turkey  in  some¬ 
what  blunter  terms.  For  Turkey  was 
not  ravaged  by  war.  On  the  contrary, 
Turkey  not  only  refused  aid  to  the 
United  Nations  but  under  the  cloak  of 
neutrality,  sold  vital  war  materials  such 
as  chrome  to  Germany,  and  permitted 
German  and  Italian  warships  entry  into 
the  Black  Sea  to  fight  our  Soviet  allies. 
Moreover,  there  can  be  no  pretense  that 
the  Government  of  Turkey  is  democratic. 
The  President  therefore  bases  his  plea 
for  aid  to  her  on  the  alleged  necessity 
of  defending  her  national  integrity,  and 
preserving  order  in  the  Middle  East.  To 
these  ends  we  are  asked  to  help  main¬ 
tain  her  army  of  a  million  men  since 
Britain  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Let  us  speak  plainly.  Against  whom 
are  we  to  maintain  Turkey’s  national  in¬ 
tegrity?  The  Soviet  Union?  The  Soviet 
Union  is  not  threatening  the  national  in¬ 
tegrity  of  Turkey  nor  of  any  country  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
deeply  and  justifiably  concerned  with 
her  own  security  in  the  Straits,  and  has 
requested  that  this  be  assured  through 
appropriate  international  agreements. 
Is  this  an  unreasonable  request?  If  we 
are  concerned  with  maintaining  control 
over  the  Panama  Canal,  some  1,300  miles 
from  the  tip  of  Florida,  if  Britain  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  maintenance  of  control  over 
the  Suez  Canal,  over  3,500  miles  from 
Britain’s  shores,  why  should  not  the 
Soviet  Union’s  security  interests  in  the 
Straits,  about  350  miles  from  the  port  of 
Odessa,  receive  serious  consideration? 
The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
would  surely  resist  international  control 
of  waterways  of  such  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  to  themselves.  Why  then  should 
we  wonder  at  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  insisting  that  the  control  of  the 
Dardanelles  is  a  matter  for  the  Black  Sea 
powers  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Turkey  should  jointly  fortify  them  to 
prevent  their  use  by  other  states  for  in¬ 
imical  purposes? 

The  best  guaranty  of  our  own  security 
would  be  to  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  secure  its  own  borders 
and  hold  the  key  to  its  own  house,  just 


as  we  insist  on  that  right  for  ourselves 
and  for  Great  Britain.. 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY 
INTERVENTION 

We  now  come  to  the  basic  motivation 
for  the  program  proposed  by  President 
Truman: 

Onb  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States,  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  conditions  in  which  we  and  other 
nations  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  way  of 
life  free  from  coercion.  *  *  *  \ye  shall  not 
realize  our  objectives,  however,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  help  free  people  to  maintain  their 
free  institutions  and  their  national  integrity 
against  aggressive  movements  that  seek  to 
impose  upon  them  totalitarian  regimes. 

Since  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Governments  meet  the  description  of 
“free  people  maintaining  free  institu¬ 
tions,’’  the  whole  case  for  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  on  these  grounds  falls  apart. 
The  program  is  revealed  in  its  naked 
reality — a  program  for  American  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  intervention  to  keep 
down  people’s  movements  in  any  state 
where  we  fear  that  popular  elements 
might  gain  control  and  friendship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  prevail. 

This  is  in  direct  contravention  to  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  in 
violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
It  is  designed  to  prevent  democratic 
movements  of  the  people  from  determin¬ 
ing  their  own  forms  of  government.  It 
reverses  the  whole  policy  of  cooperating 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  friendly  part¬ 
ner  in  the  making  of  the  peace  as  she 
was  a  valiant  ally  in  the  war.  It  assumes 
a  threat  of  aggression  from  the  Soviet 
Union  of  which  there  is  no  evidence, 
while  on  the  contrary  there  is  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  people 
and  their  leaders  for  peace  and  for  con¬ 
tinued  cooperation  among  the  wartime 
allies. 

This  is  the  logical  projection  of  the 
program  inaugurated  last  year  by  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  in  Fulton,  Mo.,  where  he 
called  for  an  Anglo-American  diplomatic 
offensive  to  block  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
British  have  failed  in  their  part  of  the 
arrangement  and  now  we  are  asked  to 
take  over  the  whole  bankrupt  policy. 

FREEDOM  VERSUS  TOTALITARIANISM? 

The  charge  that  a  number  of  countries 
have  had  totalitarian  regimes  thrust 
upon  them  against  their  will,  referring 
to  certain  countries  of  eastern  Europe, 
cannot  be  substantiated.  These  coun¬ 
tries  today  have  more  democracy  than 
they  have  ever  known  before.  Reaction¬ 
ary,  feudal  regimes  which  were  subser¬ 
vient  to  fascism  have  been  replaced  by 
people’s  governments.  The  use  of  the 
phrase  “totalitarian,”  a  term  applicable 
only  to  Fascist  states,  is  out  of  place  both 
in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the 
new  democracies  in  eastern  Europe.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  not  sought  to  impose 
her  own  form  of  government  on  other 
peoples.  The  type  of  state  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  eastern  Europe  is  indeed  in  many 
ways  closer  to  the  program  advocated  by 
the  British  labor  government  than  it  is 
to  communism.  To  speak  of  coercion 
and  intimidation  in  Poland,  Rumania, 
and  Bulgaria  while  upholding  and  plan¬ 
ning  to  take  over  the  British  policies  in 
Greece  is  the  ultimate  in  hypocrisy. 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  to  hours  of  debate  on  this  bill 
and  the  many  proposed  amendments, 
I  have  decided  to  vote  for  it  on  final 
passage,  but  I  do  so  with  a  heavy  heart. 
This  is  pne  of  the.  hardest  votes — at  least 
one  of  a  half  dozen  of  the  hardest  votes — 
that  I  have  had  presented  to  me  during 
the  years  of  my  membership  in  Congress. 
As  I  said  in  the  House  yesterday,  I  have 
appreciated  the  assurance  given  me  by 
several  leading  men  in  our  Government 
and  that  assurance  has  been  repeated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today,  and  it  has 
eased  my  mind  with  regard  to  this  neces¬ 
sary  measure,  but  still  it  is  a  hard  vote  to 
cast.  I  feel  that  this  move  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  thing  to  be  done  and  I  understand 
the  necessity  of  our  Government’s  act¬ 
ing  at  once  and  acting  alone.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  matter  of  our  national  concern 
and  one  on  which  our  national  safety 
depends,  to  keep  Russian  communism 
from  taking  control  of  the  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean  lands.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
the  peoples  in  those  strategic  areas  shall 
not  be  obliged  either  by  want  or  by  mili¬ 
tary  strength  to  adopt  a  wTay  of  life  con¬ 
trary  to  their  own  choosing. 

What  is  it  then  about  this  affirmative 
vote  that  I  am  to  cast  that  I  most  regret? 
Of  course,  it  is  the  circumstances  which 
make  tins  action  necessary  and  impera¬ 
tive.  It  is  the  fact  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  our  Government  must  act 
unilaterally  in  this  case  because  the 
United  Nations  cannot  do  what  ought  to 
be  done.  The  comforting  assurance  that 
I  was  given  yesterday  and  again  today 
that  this  action  does  not  really  by-pass 
the  United  Nations  eases  my  mind,  but  I 
am  still  disturbed  that  this  action  may 
adversely  affect  this  young  international 
organization  which  is  the  hope  of  the 
world  for.  peace.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  action  on  the  part  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  really  means  a  turning  away  from 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  nor 
that  our  act  will  discredit  this  infant 
organization  which  we  have  struggled  for 
so  long  and  helped  to  create. 

My  real  fear  is  that  having  acted  uni¬ 
laterally  in  the  case  of  these  eastern 
Mediterranean  countries  in  this  instance 
because  we  had  to  do  so,  may  be  partly 
the  cause  for  by-passing  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization  at  some  future  time 
when  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  act 
alone  but  instead  where  wisdom  would 
dictate  that  we  act  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  unhappy  neces¬ 
sity  of  acting  apart  now  should  determine 
us  all  the  more  to  act  through  the  United 
Nations  later  always  whenever  possible 
and  to  build  it  up  and  to  strengthen  it  for 
the  great  task  it  has  to  accomplish,  work¬ 
ing  toward  peace. 

I  have  heard  a  few  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  United  Nations  here  when  they 
need  not  have  done  so  merely  to  say  that 
in  this  particular  instance  it  is  not  au¬ 
thorized  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  does  not  have  the  funds  which  would 
be  needed  and  does  not  have  the  power 
required  to  do  the  work.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  for  any  Member  of  this  body  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  this  infant  in¬ 
ternational  organization  which  is  the 
result  of  so  much  effort  and  which  grew 
out  of  blood  and  tears.  The  very  fact 
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that  America  is  taking  this  momentous 
step  alone,  and  not  through  the  United 
Nations,  makes  it  all  the  more  logical 
and  necessary  that  we  increase  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  strengthen  the  new  interna¬ 
tional  organization,  to  increase  its  pow¬ 
ers  and  use  our  influence  to  ripen  its 
maturity.  I  believe  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  insist  that  we  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  support  the  international  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  we  are  a  member 
and  by  our  help  enable  it  to  accomplish 
its  mission  of  establishing  justice  and 
peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  March  12  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  delivered  his  message  on 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  my 
mind  has  been  beset  by  many  questions. 
I  have  attended  every  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  listened  to 
every  witness  and  read  all  that  I  possibly 
could  on  the  subject  matter  at  hand.  I 
have  tried  to  consider  this  particular 
legislation  and  all  its  connotations  with 
an  open  mind  because  I  realized  from  the 
beginning  the  implications  and  possibili¬ 
ties  involved.  The  road  into  the  future 
is  not  always  a  straight  one  nor  can  its 
twists  and  turns  be  seen  beforehand. 
Nevertheless  if  this  measure  passes,  it 
will  be  clear  to  the  world  what  our  policy 
will  be  as  our  commitments  will  be  defi¬ 
nite;  our  purposes  specific  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  our  own. 

Perhaps,  it  was  the  absence  of  such 
clarity  that  was  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  to  two  world  wars. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  legislation 
are  many. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  internal 
rebellion  going  on  in  Greece.  This  rebel¬ 
lion,  while  centered  mainly  in  the  north 
of  Greece,  is  also  in  effect  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  well.  The  number  of 
guerrillas  is  estimated  at  anywhere  from 
twelve  to  twenty  thousand,  and  it  has 
been  brought  out  that  while  the  great 
majority  of  the  guerrillas  are  not  Com¬ 
munists,  they  are  in  all  instances  under 
the  leadership  of  members  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  directed  from  the  outside. 

Aid  is  being  given  these  guerrilla  forces 
from  over  the  borders  in  Albania,  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Yugoslavia.  There  is  a  school 
maintained  at  Boulkes  near  Belgrade 
wherein .  certain  guerrillas  are  sent  to 
receive  courses  in  indoctrination  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  future  activities 
in  Greece  in  behalf  of  communism. 

Insofar  as  Turkey  is  concerned  there 
is,  and  has  been  for  sometime,  a  war  of 
nerves  being  waged  against  the  Turks  by 
the  Russians.  This  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  use  of  radio  broadcasts  from 
Russia  into  Turkey;  through  Russia’s 
demands  for  the  return  of  the  Turkish 
provinces  of  Ardahan  and  Kars  and  also 
through  Russia’s  repeated  demands  that 
she  be  given  joint  control  of  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.  These  reasons  have  been  given 
to  us  by  various  members  of  the  State 
Department  and  others  who  are  inti¬ 
mately  connected  and  concerned  with 
the  present  situation  as  it  exists  in  both 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  about  the  types 
of  governments  which  exist  in  both  of 
these  countries.  It  is  my  hope  that  if 
this  legislation  passes,  we  will  do  our  ut¬ 


most  to  help  bring  about  needed  reforms 
in  both  countries  so  that  the  greatest 
number  of  people  possible  will  be  allowed 
to  select  the  type  of  government  they 
desire;  so  that  the  tax  structure  will  be 
revamped  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
will  be  no  favored  exemptions  as  at  pres¬ 
ent;  and  so  that  both  these  countries 
can  achieve  the  peace  and  security 
which,  I  believe,  is  every  nation’s  right. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  ask  what 
might  happen  if  this  measure  we  are 
now  discussing,  fails  of  passage.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  of  the  first  results  would 
be  an  all-out  civil  war  in  Greece,  and 
that  as  a  result  of  this  war,  a  government 
under  the  leadership  of  Napoleon  Zervas, 
the  present  Minister  of ,  Public  Order, 
would  result. 

Then  there  would  be  a  counter  revolu¬ 
tion  staged  by  all  the  dissenting  elements 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Communists 
who  would  be  aided  by  outside  help  from 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia.  This 
then  would  mean  the  setting  up  of  an¬ 
other  satellite  state  within  the  orbit  of 
the  USSR.  If  this  measure  were  to  fail 
it  would  very  likely  mean  that  the  USSR 
would  take  it  as  a  green  light  to  carry 
out  its  war  of  nerves  still  further  against 
the  Turks  and  eventually  the  Turks 
would  crack  and  that  country  would  be 
overrun.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  if 
an  active  armed  clash  occurred  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  the  Turks,  according 
to  the  most  realiable  information  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  been  able 
to  receive,  would  not  be  able  to  stand  up 
for  more  than  a  matter  of  weeks. 
Furthermore,  Turkey,  like  Greece,  would 
then  be  within  the  Soviet’s  sphere  and 
Russia  would  be  down  not  only  to  the 
Mediterranean  but  would  be  very  close 
to  the  Suez  Canal  as  well. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  if  what  I  have 
said  should  occur,  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  certainly  not  mark  the  outer  lim¬ 
its  of  Soviet  expansion  but,  in  effectfthat 
expansion  would  continue  still  farther 
not  only  to  the  south  but  to  the  east, 
covering  Iran,  India,  Burma  and  south¬ 
eastern  Asia,  and  also  to  the  west  cover¬ 
ing  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France 
as  well.  What  then  would  our  position 
be?  Would  we  then  contemplate  the 
passage  of  legislation  such  as  this  which 
we  are  now  considering?  Would  we  then 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Communist  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  is  something  that  should  be 
stopped?  Or  should  we  insulate  our¬ 
selves  in  isolation  on  this  hemisphere 
against  a  doctrine  which  we  think  is  in¬ 
sidious  and  dangerous  to  our  way  of  life 
and  which,  if  it  achieves  the  success 
which  it  hopes  for  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  will,  without  a  doubt  and  in  time, 
reach  the  shores  of  this  hemisphere  as 
well?  We  know,  of  course,  that  commu¬ 
nism  has  penetrated  in  some  degree  or 
form  into  every  country  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  at  the  present  time.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  to  deny  passage  of  this 
legislation  would,  in  effect,  bring  us  closer 
to  war  than  would  be  the  case  if  we  were 
to  pass  it  today.  It  seems  to  me  that 
once  we  have  laid  down  a  policy  to  the 
entire  world  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  carry 
through  on  that  policy  and  not  to  indi¬ 
cate  weakness  and  thereby  give  en¬ 


couragement  to  the  very  things  which  we 
despise. 

If  this  measure  fails  and  more  coun¬ 
tries  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  will  mean  that  the  iron 
curtain  will  be  extended  that  much  far¬ 
ther  and  that  we  will  have  lost  our  con¬ 
tact  with  that  much  more  of  the  world.  • 

Such  in  brief  is  the  picture  as  I  see 
it  and  understand  it.  I  realize  what  we 
are  up  against  and  I  also  realize  that  we 
Americans  have  no  taste  for  foreign  ad¬ 
venture  in  times  of  peace.  We  very  natu¬ 
rally  and  logically  have  many  questions 
concerning  the  possibilities  and  poten¬ 
tialities  of  this  new  policy.  We  may  pon¬ 
der  and  debate  this  question  but  we  can¬ 
not  dodge  the  inescapable  fact  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  address  has  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  committed  this  Nation  to  a 
new  policy.  Our  new  course  will  take 
all  our  wisdom  and  skill  to  make  it  suc¬ 
cessful.  No  man  in  this  Chamber  can 
tell  what  the  outcome  of  the  President’s 
and  our  decision  will  be.  The  issue  has 
been  raised  and  the  die  has  been  cast. 
Not  to  act  now,  not  to  follow  through, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  danger¬ 
ous. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  impose  our  way 
of  life  on  either  Greece  or  Turkey.  We 
are  extending  this  assistance  to  enable 
them,  in  time,  to  select  the  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  their  people  want.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  new  policy  is  to  oppose 
forcible  Communist  aggression — either 
directly  or  through  satellite  countries — 
on  weaker  nations  opposed  to  such  a 
philosophy. 

Personally,  I  am  sorry  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  was  not  referred  to  the  United  Nations 
before  it  was  presented  to  the  Congress, 
instead  of  after  the  President  made  his 
speech.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
before  us  it  appears  certain  that  the 
United  Nations  could  not  have  acted,  as 
yet,  because  it  has  neither  the  funds  nor 
the  organization  to  meet  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  and,  secondly,  any  such  action  as 
here  contemplated  would  be  blocked  by 
the  veto  of  a  single  power. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
United  Nations  to  achieve  sufficient 
strength  in  the  future  to  take  over  this 
task.  I  shall  welcome  the  day  when 
we  may  resign  this  responsibility  to  that 
organization  because  I  believe  whole¬ 
heartedly  that  only  in  the  United  Nations 
can  we  eventually  find  the  peace  all 
mankind  craves. 

Much  will  depend  on  how  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  policy  is  worked  out. 
Much  will  depend  on  how  soon  genuine 
democracy  follows  our  assistance  and  re¬ 
places  the  kinds  of  dictatorship  now  in 
force  in  both  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  provide  the  right  kind  of 
administration  but,  in  the  matter  of 
democratic  governments,  that  is  some¬ 
thing  that  only  people — and  not  outside 
pressures — can  decide. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  but  not 
with  any  enthusiasm.  Like  all  of  you 
my  lack  of  enthusiasm  springs  from  the 
fact  that  no  one  can  tell  ultimately  where 
the  policy  on  which  we  are  about  to  em¬ 
bark  will  lead.  We  do  know  however 
that  the  ideology  which  we  oppose  is 
being  spread  by  force,  infiltration,  occu¬ 
pation,  and  revolution.  It  is  a  policy 
very  similar  to  Hitler’s  policy  of  grabbing 
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off  one  nation  at  a  time  in  the  hope  that 
eventually  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be¬ 
come  so  weak  that  no  one  power  will  be 
left  to  challenge  it.  If  we  reject  this 
legislation  we  give  notice  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  do  anything 
to  stop  or  to  interfere  with  its  expansion 
policy.  If  we  accept  this  legislation  we 
give  notice  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  that  we  are 
giving  this  help  in  order  that  Greece  and 
Turkey  may  continue  their  own  exist¬ 
ence,  and,  I  think,  we  will  be  putting  up 
a  sign  which  all  the  world  will  be  able 
to  read  and  understand.  Our  policy  of 
appeasement  since  the  end  of  the  war 
has,  I  think,  run  its  course.  We  have  al¬ 
lowed  nations  like  Poland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Rumania,  and  others  to  become 
satellites  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  even  though 
the  majority  of  people  in  each  country 
concerned  is  opposed  to  communism  as 
an  ideology.  We  know  at  the  present 
time  that  Hungary,  though  having  a 
legally  elected  anti-Communist  govern¬ 
ment,  is  slowly  being  made  into  another 
satellite  state  because  of  the  pressure 
from  within  exercised  by  the  Communist 
minority  there.  We  know  also  that  the 
Communist  minorities  in  Prance,  in  Itaiy, 
and  elsewhere  are  exercising  power  far 
beyond  the  numbers  they  actually  con¬ 
trol.  We  have  seen  too  many  countries 
go  by  default.  We  have  offered  every 
inducement  we  possibly  could  to  get 
along  with  all  our  neighbors  but  oar 
efforts  so  far  have,  in  large  part,  been  in 
vain.  The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  take  up  a  burden  very  few  of 
us  like  to  assume  but  take  it  up  we  must 
with  fortitude  and  courage. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
obtained  this  time  so  that  I  may  express 
my  position  in  connection  with  this  leg¬ 
islation.  I  speak  in  dead  earnest  when  I 
say  that  things  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  when  the  Republican  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  brings  out 
a  measure  sponsored  by  a  Democratic 
administration  and  then  has  the  unmiti¬ 
gated  gall  to  bring  in  a  rule  limiting  the 
debate  of  those  Republicans  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  measure.  The  rule  adopted 
for  this  bill  which  starts  us  on  the  road 
to  international  ruin  and  eventual  bank¬ 
ruptcy  allowed  only  3  hours’  time  for 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  legislation 
but  gave  6  hours  to  those  who  support  it. 

The  people  of  this  country  ought  not 
to  hold  this  against  all  Republicans. 
They  ought  to  search  the  Congressional 
Record  carefully  x o  see  that  some  Re¬ 
publicans — perhaps  a  minority,  but  still 
some  of  them — fought  this  bill  that 
changes  the  whole  course  of  ohr  ship  of 
state  and  takes  us  out  on  an  uncharted 
sea  that  may  be  filled  with  unseen  perils. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  comment 
on  another  puzzling  thing  that  occurred 
to  me  as  I  sqt  here  and  heard  speaker 
after  speaker  get  up  and  make  talk  for 
the  Record.  It  struck  me  as' ludicrous, 
if  not  tragic,  that  some  proponents  were 
playing  Charley  McCarthy  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  I  suspect  that  some 
of  the  speeches  were  “ghosted”  in  the 
Department  of  State.  I  marveled  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  speeches  that  were 
delivered  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
favor  of  the  new  policy  were  perfectly 
synchronized,  it  was  passing  strange 
that  different  points  were  brought  out  by 


different  speakers  without  the  usual 
overlapping  that  can  be  heard  in  normal 
debate. 

How  naive  and  how  very  short-sighted, 
considering  the  long  future,  are  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  this  legislation  may  not  be 
known  until  our  children  and  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  have  had  to  bear  the  bur¬ 
dens  that  will  come  as  a  natural  result  of 
this  so-called  Truman  policy. 

We  talk  about  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  true  that 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  will 
support  this  Truman  policy.  It  is  also 
true  that  both  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  are  opposing  this  policy  and  that 
they  are  men  of  every  political  color 
under  the-  American  sun.  Many  Re¬ 
publicans  supporting  it  forget  that  it  will 
be  administered  by  a  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  that  hardly  has  become 
noted  for  its  nonpartisan  attitude. 

I  think  it  is  more  correct  to  call  this 
new  departure  in  our  foreign  policy  to¬ 
day  the  most  partisan  foreign  policy 
that  could  be  evolved.  The  policy  was 
put  out  by  the  President  with  two  big 
aims  in  mind — first,  to  garner  additional 
political  support  for  1948,  and,  second, 
by  trial  and  error  to  attempt  to  find  a 
way  to  quiet  the  demands  for  a  whole 
reexamination  of  our  foreign  policy  as 
practiced  by  the  New  Deal  Party  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  with  such  dis¬ 
astrous  results  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  addition,  it  was  formulated  and  put 
forward  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
perhaps  the  people  would  accept  the  new 
policy  and  sooner  or  later  forget  the 
United  Nations  Organization  fiasco 
which  was  ballyhooed  to  the  skies 
until  it  was  deflated  by  Moscow’s  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  veto. 

That  is  why  I  have  said  before,  and  I 
say  now,  that  the  new  so-called  Truman 
policy  is  a  policy  of  desperation.  It  was 
conceived  as  hastily  as  it  was  presented 
to  the  American  people,  and  the  men 
who  sponsored  it  were  more  interested 
in  their  domestic  political  lives  than  they 
were  in  the  long-term  best  interests  of 
our  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
so-called  Truman  policy  for  four  distinct 
reasons.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  ab¬ 
out  opposition  to  this  policy,  because, 
regardless  of  the  men  who  are  on  my 
side,  I  am  convinced  by  my  study'of  his¬ 
tory  that  such  a  policy  as  this  has  been 
followed,  on  smaller,  scale,  by  other 
nations  and  always  has  led  to  a  bad  end. 

The  first  reason  I  oppose  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  spend  American  money  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  is  that  the  policy  will  bring 
more  inflation  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  matter  of  public  record  that  I  opposed 
the  British  loan  and  that  I  opposed  many 
another  Americaii  loan  that  has  b^en 
used  by  other  nations  to  increase  infla¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

Before  last  November,  it  seemed  that 
the  Republicans  were  pretty  unani¬ 
mous — and  that  the  people  agreed  also— 
that  our  inflation  in  America  was  caused 
by  our  overseas  fiscal  policy,  among 
other  things.  Nothing  has  happened  in 
recent  months  to  make  me  feel  other¬ 
wise.  The  British,  the  French,  and  other 
nations  still  are  bidding  for  American 
wheat  and  other  products  in  this  Nation 
and  are  getting  these  products.  In  so 


doing,  they  have  boosted  the  prices 
which  American  consumers  must  pay  at 
home. 

This  is  true  because,  speaking  broadly, 
the  United  States  is  th«  only  Nation  that 
has  had  a  surplus  of  food  and  of  other 
commodities  that  could  be  shipped 
abroad.  The  people  are  all  against  fur¬ 
ther  inflation.  Even  the  President  has 
embarked  on  a  Don  Quixote  campaign  to 
knock  down  price  windmills  with  his 
symbolic  sturdy  steed  and  his  long  lance. 

As  every  man  who  has  served  for  long 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  knows, 
the  mere  fact  that  this  first  step  will 
cost  the  United  States  what  many  say  is 
the  trifling  sum  of  $400,000,000  is  not  at 
all  indicative,  of  what  the  policy  will  cost 
in  the  long  run.  I  have  served  here  for 
more  than  a  decade  and  I  can  speak  with 
the  voice  of  experience  on  this  one  phase 
of  our  work.  When  we  embarked  on 
lend-lease,  only  a  few  billion  dollars 
were  said  to  be  involved.  Before  it  was 
over,  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  went  down 
the  drain — much  of  It  to  the  same  Russia 
against  which  we  have  planned  this  so- 
called  Truman  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I  know  that 
when  this  bill  is  passed  and  if  it  is  put 
into  effect,  as  it  probably  will  be,  it  will 
not  be  6  months  before  there  will  be  de¬ 
mands  from  other  nations  claiming  to 
need  our  help  to  oppose  communism. 

Some  Republican  leaders  who  support 
this  policy  have  said  that  the  sum  re¬ 
quested  by  the  President  could  be  appro¬ 
priated  and  that  it  would  not  necessarily 
interfere  with  our  Republican  program 
of  lowering  taxes  and  reducing  over-all 
Federal  expenditures.  I  am  willing  to  say 
that  if  the  sum  were  merely  $400  000,000 
this  likely  would  be  true.  But  all  of  my 
experience  in  Congress  teaches  me  that 
the  $400,000,000  is  only  the  beginning. 
It  is  just  the  nose  of  the  camel  edging 
into  the  tent.  After  a  little  while  there 
will  be  other  requests  and  the  same  men 
who  hollered  “wolf,  wolf”  about  the  so- 
called  Soviet  menace  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  will  be  crying  “wolf,  wolf”  about  these 
other  requests."  The  so-called  Truman 
policy  will  not  be  cheap.  It  will  be  an 
expensive  policy,  just  as, every  other  pol¬ 
icy  followed  by  this  administration  in 
the  past  14  years  has  been  expensive. 

The  Republicans  running  for  office  last 
November  very  explicitly  promised  an 
overrall  and  significant  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  government.  They  also  promised 
lower  taxes.  If,  by  supporting  this  meas¬ 
ure  and  bringing  on  other  similar  meas¬ 
ures,  they  make  inevitable  a  welshing 
on  that  policy,  they  will  be  doing  their 
party  irreparable  harm. 

The  people  will  fast  lose  confidence  in 
our  Republican  Party,  as  they  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  Democrats,  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  such  catch¬ 
words  as  “let  partisanship  stop  at  the 
water’s  edge.”  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  in  actuality.  Our  foreign  policy  is 
inextricably  tied  up  with  our  domestic 
fiscal  policy,  and  if  we  embark  on  this 
new  so-called  Truman  policy,  we  will 
see  that  we  have  wrecked  our  domestic 
Republican  fiscal  program.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  men  who  talk  about  a  nonparti¬ 
san  foreign  policy  are  those  in  the  Dm- 
ocratic  administration  who  know  that  it 
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will  be  administered  by  Democrats,  the 
salaries  paid  to  Democrats  and  overseen 
by  a  Democratic  Cabinet  and  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  President.  Those  few  Republicans 
who  are  appointed  to  play  a  part  in  it 
will  be  put  in  ttfte  picture  merely  for 
window-dressing  and  will  be  expected  to 
stand  around  and  say  “Me,  too”  every 
time  the  Democrats  make  a  suggestion. 

The  second  big  reason  I  oppose  this 
measure,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  are 
rushing  to  the  assistance  of  governments 
that  could  not  be  termed  “representative 
republican  governments”  by  the  most 
fantastic  interpretation  of  the  term.  We 
have  in  this  country  a  representative 
government.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it 
probably  works  better  than  any  other 
similarly  constituted  government  on 
earth.  We  have  a  free  press.  Wc  have 
freedom  of  speech.  We  have  freedom 
of  movement.  We  have  freedom  of  reli¬ 
gion.  All  these  are  parts  of  our  govern¬ 
mental  fabric,  and  without  any  one  of 
them  neither  we  nor  other  nations  truth¬ 
fully  could  call  our  Government  a  repre¬ 
sentative  government  and  our  people  a 
free  people. 

Is  there  one  who  will  stand  up  and 
say  that  there  is  a  representative  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government  in  Turkey?  Is 
there  a  thoughtful,  intelligent  man  in 
the  United  States  who  seriously  will  con¬ 
tend  that  this  is  the  case?  I  think  not. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  read  a  dispatch 
from  Turkey  by  Constantine  Brown,  the 
foreign-news  analyst  for  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  other  newspapers.  He 
pointed  out  that  freedom  of  the  press 
is  being  allowed  temporarily  in  Turkey 
to  influence  Americans.  One  Turkish 
official  was  quoted  as  having  said  that 
the  Government  deliberately  not  yet  had 
suppressed  one  paper  because  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  American  aid. 

What  a  travesty  on  words  and  the 
meanings  of  words  it  is  to  call  Greece 
and  Turkey  democracies  in  the  same 
breath  that  we  call  England  and  the 
United  States  democracies.  That  is 
twisting  the  word  as  much- as  Molotov 
and  the  other  Russians  are  twisting  it 
when  they  persistently  refer  to  Russia 
as  a  democracy. 

The  third  principal  reason  I  oppose 
this  measure,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  it 
will  project  our  soldiers  into  new  areas 
of  danger  where  they  may  ignite  the 
spark  that  will  start  World  War  III. 
When  World  War  II  was  ending,  the 
Democratic  administration  claimed  to 
have  a  program  that  would  banish  war 
forever.  The  United  Nations  was  un¬ 
covered  in  all  its  pristine  glory.  Never 
again  would  men  have  to  engage  in  war¬ 
fare.  We  could  just  talk  our  troubles  to 
death  around  a  council  table  and  then 
every  nation  would  forget  its  own  self- 
interests  and  vote  to  do  this,  that,  or  the 
other. 

A  few  realists  spoke  hopefully  of  a 
peace  of  25  or  50  years,  at  most,  unless 
the  hearts  of  men  everywhere  were 
changed  and  unless  somewhere  along  the 
line  a  miracle  in  human  relations  was 
passed.  But  now,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  even  25  or  50  years  of  peace.  The 
Truman  policy  in  effect  is  an  economic 
declaration  of  war  on  Russia.  And  when 
we  send  military  “observers”  into  Greece 
and  Turkey,  we  will  be  running  con¬ 


stantly  the  grave  risks  of  de  facto,  if  not 
actually  declared,  war. 

-  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  lessons  of  his¬ 
tory  to  believe  that  we*  can  send  our 
soldiers  into  Greece  and  Turkey  and  that 
there  will  not  be  accumulated  new  “in¬ 
cidents”  which  can  be  used  as  kindling 
wood  to  ignite  a  major  bonfire  of  war.  A 
clash  here,  a  clash  there,  and  before  we 
know  it  we  again  are  involved  in  mortal 
combat. 

The  amazing  thing,  to  me,  about  this 
so-called  Truman  policy  is  that  it  could 
be  sold  to  the  same  people  in  America 
who  only  a  few  short  months  ago  were 
sold  on  the  United  Nations.  Their  gulli¬ 
bility  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  surprising. 
If  these  people  this  quickly  can  have  their 
minds  diverted  from  one  set  course  to 
another  set  course  in  foreign  affairs,  then 
there  is  no  telling  to  what  lengths  they 
can  be  led  by  high-powered  propaganda 
that  can  be  turned  on  and  off  like  a 
faucet. 

O  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the 
United  Nations  will  be  defended  by 
many  Democrats  and  Republicans  here 
as  they  vote  for  this  policy.  They  will 
shed  many  a  crocodile  tear  about  how 
much  they  hate  to  take  part  in  such  a 
thing  and  to  leave  the  poor  UN  with 
nothing  but  a  grant  of  land. 

But  the  truth  remains  that  the  so- 
called  Truman  policy  is  an  open,  flagrant, 
willful  by-passing  of  the  United  Nations, 
on  which  our  Nation  spent  so  much  time, 
effort,  and  money,  and  that  as  this  policy 
is  expanded,  it  will  b'e  seen  that  every  new 
step  of  the  new  policy  will  mean  another 
nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  This,  I  think,  can  hardly 
be  disputed,  although  it  will  be  disputed 
for  the  record  and  a  lot  of  politicians  who 
are  trying  to  play  both  ends  will  try  to 
convince  the  people  that  I  am  wrong. 

The  fourth  principal  reason  I  oppose 
this  i  olicy  on  which  we  seem  determined 
to  embark^  Mr.  Chairman,  is  t^hat  it 
negates  the  recent  Republican  platforms 
and  contradicts  those  Republicans  who 
said  before  the  election  last  November 
that  when  the  people  had  had  enough, 
we  would  take  powers  away  from  the 
President  and  return  these  powers  to  the 
Congress,  the  States,  or  the  local  govern¬ 
ments.  This  bill  actually  represents  a 
sweeping  new  grant  of  powers  to  the 
President,  whoever  he  may  be  at  what¬ 
ever  period.  If  I  had  no  other  grounds 
for  opposing  this  bill,  I  would  oppose  it 
for  this  reason. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  been  eating  at 
the  second  table  of  government  for,  lo 
these  many  years.  Many  Democrats 
have  observed  this  as  well  as  many  Re¬ 
publicans  and  one  Member  of  Congress, 
our  good  friend  Hatton  Sumners,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  resign  his  seat  here 
so  that  he  could  get  out  and  tell  the 
people  about  the  trend  without  being 
accused  of  speaking  politically. 

Yet,  I  have  heard  men  get  up  and  de¬ 
fend  this  bill  who  only  a  short  time  ago 
were  deploring  the  increased  centrali¬ 
zation  of  power.  Why,  I  would  like  to 
know  when  you  will  find  an  issue  of  cen¬ 
tralization  of  power  that  is  more  clear- 
cut  than  the  issue  in  this  bill.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  can  plunge  us  into  war  almost  any 
time  he  pleases.  He  can  precipitate  an 
emergency  a  month  before  the  next  elec¬ 


tion.  And  as  the  inevitable  results  of  this 
policy  bring  an  enlargement  of  the  funds 
we  will  have  to  spend,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  an  enlargement  of  the  powers 
granted  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  I  am  in  the 
minority  when  I  speak  against  this  bill, 
"although  I  am  a  member  of  the  majority 
party.  Our  time  in  this  debate  has  been 
limited  by  our  own  leadership  and  we 
of  the  majority  party  who  are  speaking 
against  this  radical,  new  departure  in 
our  foreign  policy  are  temporarily  out  of 
public  favor,  at  least  around  the  Capitol. 

But,  I  went  home  last  weekend  and 
had  a  visit  with  some  old  friends  up  and 
down  Main  Street.  I  talked  with  several 
men  in  service  stations.  I  talked  with 
the  town  banker.  I  visited  with  the  hard¬ 
ware  merchant.  I  contacted  a  few  edi¬ 
tors  of  country  newspapers. 

I  found  them  rather  perturbed  about 
high  prices  and  I  heard  all  of  them  say 
that  they  wished  some  way  could  be 
found  to  bring  some  value  back  into  the 
dollar.  I  went  out  with  some  veterans 
who  are  trying  to  buy,  rent,  or  build  a 
home  and  I  heard  them  gripe  about 
prices  and  how  hard  it  is  to  get  any¬ 
thing  done  in  this  new  America  the  New 
Deal  brought  to  us.  I  asked  them  all 
how  they  felt  about  sending  some  more 
money  overseas  to  stop  communism,  or 
to  bolster  a  corrupt  government  or  two. 
They  were  unanimously  opposed  to  it. 
They  were  quick  to  note  the  connection 
between  our  spend-lend-send  overseas 
policy  and  the  increasing  worthlessness 
of  our  dollar  at  home  and  the  difficulties 
of  getting  anything  built  that  would 
stand  longer  than  a  few  years. 

It  did  not  take  my  experience  back 
home  to  put  me  against  this  Truman 
(Policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  knowledge 
I  gained  did  not  hurt  any.  Some  day, 
we  are  going  to  legislate  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  back  of  the  American  people. 
This  may  well  be  that  straw. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  the  Chair  state 
that  it  has  been  agreed  to  close  debate. 
The  Chair  would  like  to  divide  that  time 
as  much  as  possible  among  those  who 
wish  to  be  recognized  to  speak  on  the 
bill.  I  assume  that  that  was  the  intent 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  making 
the  motion. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  understood  that  there  were  four 
amendments  pending,  and  it  was  the 
hope  of  the  committee  that  the  authors 
of  the  amendments  be  given  time  to  ex¬ 
plain  each  one  of  them  and  sihiilar  time 
be  given  to  some  one  who  wishes  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  tha  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  How  come,  with  a 
preferential  motion  up  there,  I  cannot 
be  considered?  I  offered  it  awhile  ago 
and  made  a  point  of  order  on  it,  and  I  was 
overruled.  I  want  to  know  under  what 
rule  you  may  disregard  the  offering  of 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was  not 
seeking  to  disregard  the  gentleman  in 
that  regard,  but  there  were  some  Mem¬ 
bers  who  indicated  that  they  wanted  to 
extend  their  remarks,  and  the  Chair 
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sought  .to  recognize  them  at  that  time. 
The  Chair  has  withheld  recognition  from 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  until  these 
unanimous  consent  requests  were  taken 
care  of.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  make 
his  preferential  motion  at  this  time,  he 
will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  would  just  as  soon 
wait  until  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
finishes,  but  I  want  recognition  on  it 
sometime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  clarify  the  position  that  I 
have  taken  before  this  body  in  debate.  I 
spoke  as  effectively  as  I  could  in  favor  of 
passing  this  whole  problem  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  those  Members  who  believe  that 
this  problem  is  so  critical  that  we  cannot 
delay  action.  We  must  act  now.  This 
problem  is  so  important  :o  our  national 
self-interest  that  we  cannot  adopt  a  do- 
nothing  policy.  However,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  to  this  lody  that  there  is  an¬ 
other  path,  that  there  is  another  road.  It 
is  true  we  must  not  fall  into  the  trap  of 
doing  nothing,  for  that  would  really'en- 
danger  our  Nation,  but  I  suggest  to  you 
that  there  is  another  way  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  this  path  alone,  ignoring  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  They,  too,  have  an 
interest  in  world  peace.  I  am  very  sin¬ 
cere,  and  I  am  very  serious  about  this 
matter. 

The  President  presented  this  legisla¬ 
tive  program  on  March  12.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  stated  there  was  a  grave  crisis  con¬ 
fronting  the  world.  He  has  said  that 
there  exists  a  threat  tc  world  peace. 
Now  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  spoken  in  this  fashion,  I  say 
to  you  that  that  is  the  very  purpose  for 
which  the  United  Nations  was  created.  „ 
That  is  what  was  meant  by  collective 
security.  All  nations  must  band  together 
to  overcome  any  threat  which  endangers 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  demonstrate  in  the 
closing  minutes  of  the  debate  that  there 
is  another  road  that  we  can  follow  with¬ 
out  joining  those  who  really  want  to  kill 
this  legislation,  and  that  path  is  this: 
There  will  be  submitted  here  a  motion 
to  recommit.  Under  that  motion  to 
commit,  $100,000,000  can  be  used  now 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purposes  stated  in  this  bill.  The 
President  can  act  quickly  to  relieve  eco¬ 
nomic  pressures  in  Greece.  No  one  can 
say  we  are  delaying  treating  the  crisis 
which  confronts  the  world.  We  are  not 
delaying  that  at  all.  We  are  moving  for¬ 
ward  to  take  care  of  that  problem  which 
affects  our  national  self-interest.  At  the 
same  time  the  military  problems  con¬ 
fronting  Greece  and  Turkey  will  be  given 
the  United  Nations  for  proper  disposi¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  educator,  every 
religious  leader,  every  world  leader  who 
understands  the  history  of  civilization 
has  been  encouraging  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  get  together  for  collective 
security.  Let  me  tell  you  what  happened 
yesterday  in  England.  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  declared  on  the  second  anni¬ 
versary  of  VE-day: 


The  dangers  to  world  civilization  from  an¬ 
other  world  war  are  greater  today  than  they 
were  between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

It  seems  incredible  that  after  only  a 
period  of  2  years’  time  there  is  such  a 
real  danger  to  world  civilization.  I  am 
confident  that  the  people  at  home  do  not 
know  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Had 
they  that  knowledge  this  Congress  would 
not.  dare  pass  legislation  which  ignores 
the  United  Nations.  In  view  of  this  dire 
threat  to  world  peace,  we  should  be  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  leadership  of.  the  world  to 
join  with  us  in  making  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  strong,  vigorous,  and  effective.  We 
should  be  bringing  into  play  the  brains 
of  the  world.  We  do  so  to  wage  war. 
Why  do  we  not  do  so  in  the  cause  of 
peace? 

The  scientists  have  shouted  to  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  world  that  they  must 
change  their  method  and  manner  of 
thinking.  They  have  urged  the  politi¬ 
cians  that  they  must  catch  up  with  the 
advance  made  by  modern  science;  that 
if  they  do  not. do  so  the  next  war  may 
be  so  terrible  that  our  civilization,  as  we 
know  it  now,  may  pass  from  the  earth. 
Another  terrible  war  will  destroy  de¬ 
mocracy  and  representative  government 
beyond  question  of  a  doubt.  Must  we 
wait  until  we  emerge  from  the  ruins  of 
a  third  world  war  before  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  and  accept  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations? 

How  can  .  we  treat  this  problem  so 
lightly  when  we  are  now  producing  an 
atomic  bomb  that  is  capable  of  killing 
100,000  people  over  a  wide  area?  How 
can  you  stand  before  the  people  of  your 
districts  when  you  return  home  and  say, 
“The  United  Nations  is  too  weak  to  be 
used-  at  this  time.”  I  say  to  you,  if  it  is 
weak  let  us  make  it  strong.  Now  is  the 
time  to  throw  the  combined  political, 
financial  and  military  strength  of  this 
great  Nation  behind  the  United  Nations, 
demanding  that  all  of  the  nations  signa¬ 
tory  thereto  act  now  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world.  In  that  manner  we 
can  again  give  moral  and  spiritual  lead¬ 
ership  to  the  world.  There  is  no  basis  for 
moral  and  spiritual  leadership  if  this  bill 
is  passed  with  this  possible  exception. 
The  President  and  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  said  this  measure  is  designed 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations.  It 
may  be  that  it  will  work  out  that  way. 
The  good  faith  of  these  statements  will 
be  subject  to  careful  scrutiny  within  the 
next  12  to  15  months.  I  admit  that  the 
President,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  may  by 
vigorous  leadership  during  that  period  of 
time  revive  the  hopes  of  the  people  who 
believe  in  the  United  Nations. 

Again  let  me  clarify  my  position.  If 
you  fail  to  recommit  this  bill,  in  view  of 
the  threat  to  world  peace  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  it  because  there  is  no  other 
alternative.  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  join¬ 
ing  with  those  who  want  to  hide  their 
heads  in  the  sands  of  isolationism.  We 
must  go  forward.  It  may  be  that  by  going 
to  the  United  Nations  there  is  only  a  re¬ 
mote  possibility  of  peace,  but  it  is  the  best 
choice  we  have  now.  At  least,  if  war 
comes  eventually,  we  shall  be  supporting 
the  intent  and  spirit  contained  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  By  our 


Individual  action  this  Nation  may  incur 
the  fear  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  of 
the  world  some  of  whom  have  just  cause 
for  seeking  social  and  political  changes. 
I  plead  again,  let  us  use  our  vision  and 
leadership,  making  the  United  Nations 
strong  now. 

(Mr.  CARROLL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  .  _ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bender:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  imply  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  adopted  as  its  policy 
in  international  affairs  (1)  intervention  in 
civil  strife,  civil  war,  or  political  conflicts  in 
foreign  countres;  or  (2)  unilateral  action, 
either  now  or  in  the  future,  in  disregard  of 
its  obligations  to  the  United  Nations. 

“(b)  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the 
basic  policy  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
before  the  United  Nations  all  economic,  po¬ 
litical,  or  military  conditions  which  may 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  or  three  observations. 

First,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Keefe]  regarding  the 
President’s  declaration  of  this  being  the 
United  States’  policy.  I  remember  very 
well  the  bill  that  was  brought  up  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress — that  is,  the 
work  or  fight  bill.  I  remember  that  was 
a  Presidential  “must”  also,  but  when  it 
went  to  the  other  body  it  went  out  the 
window.  Then,  too,  I  remember  on  that 
historic  day  when  the  railroad  brother¬ 
hoods  threatened  to  go  on  strike  and  the 
strike  Had  already  been  settled,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  came  up  here  and  got  us  all  worried 
and  sick  about  what  we  were  going  to 
do  about  legislation.  We  passed  it,  and 
in  the  Senate  in  a  few  days  it  too  went 
out  the  window. 

I  am  not  very  much  disturbed  about 
these  Presidential  “must”  measures,  es¬ 
pecially  when  we  have  a  policy  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  this  is  to  our  country  which  con¬ 
stitutes  a  departure  from  the  traditional 
foreign  policy  of  our  country.  I  am  not 
disturbed  about  Presidential  “must”  bills. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
•gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  if  in  his  opinion  he 
thinks  any  man,  including  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  the  right  to  put 
this  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  position  where  they 
have  to  vote  for  a  bill  of  this  kind  or  else 
“lose  face”  with  the  world. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  have  heard  that 
argument  used  in  the  other  body  about 
losing  face.  We  have  lost  face  so  many 
times,  but  as  long  as  the  American  people 
keep  this  a  Christian  Nation,  which  they 
have,  they  are  not  going  to  lose  face  in 
the  world.  When  we  depart  from  that 
philosophy,  we  will  lose  face,  and  we 
are  losing  face  here.  are  embarking 
on  an  uncharted  course  fraught  with 
danger. 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  this-  problem  over  to  the  United 
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Nations.  If  it  fails  there,  then  we  can 
take  proper  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  basic  facts  about 
the  present  bill  trouble  the  American 
people.  First,  it,  in  effect,  creates  a  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Greek  monarchy  and  the  Turkish 
dictatorship.  In  doing  so,  the  present 
bill  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  historic  American  foreign  policy 
of  avoiding  entangling  military  alliances 
with  foreign  powers. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  What  will  the  people  of 
the  world  say  about  America  when  they 
start  out  on  their  own  hook  to  try  to 
militarize  Greece  and  militarize  Turkey? 
The  first  thing  you  know,  we  will  have 
to  go  to  every  country  in  Europe,  and 
then  they  will  be  asking  us  to  go  down 
to  South  America  to  arm  some  of  those 
countries.  When  are  we  going  to  stop? 

Mr.  BENDER.  And  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  second  basic  thing  that  troubles  the 
American  people  about  H.  R.  2616  is  the 
fact  that  it  stabs  the  United  Nations  in 
the  back  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  un¬ 
dertake  by  unilateral  action  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  in  regard  to  aggression  every¬ 
where  and  anywhere  in  the  world.  We 
and  we  alone  make  the  decisions.  We 
and  we  alone  on  the  basis  of  this  bill  will 
attempt  to  police  the  world.  But  by  so 
doing,  we  will  destroy  collective  security. 
By  so  doing,  we  will  undermine  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine,  by  breaking  faith  with 
the  United  Nations  and  flaunting  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  disregard  for  its  solemn 
commitments  to  the  United  Nations,  is 
the  first  long  and  dangerous  step  down 
the  road  to  a  new  American  isolation. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  know  that  the  hope  for 
peace  in  the  world  lies  in  a  strong  and 
effective  international  organization. 
The  Truman  doctrine  is  the  most  insidi¬ 
ous  kind  of  isolation  because  it  masks  it¬ 
self  as  “cooperation,”  because  it  pats  the 
United  Nations  with  one  hand  and  stabs 
it  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  basic  principles 
of  American  foreign  policy — namely  the 
avoidance  of  entangling  military  alli¬ 
ances  with  foreign  powers  and  whole¬ 
hearted  support  for  the  United  Nations — 
these  two  basic  principles  to  which  the 
American  people  are  absolutely  and  com¬ 
pletely  devoted — these  basic  principles 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  Truman  doc¬ 
trine  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  present  bill 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  earnestly  and 
sincerely  believe  that  85  to  90  percent  of 
all  American  citizens  do  not  wish  us  to 
engage  in  a  policy  which  involves  us  in 
entangling  military  alliances  everywhere 
in  the  world,  I  have  offered  this  amend¬ 
ment,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  American  people  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  right  in  their  conviction  that 
peace  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  pow¬ 
erful,  strong,  and  growing  United  Na¬ 
tions — this  also  is  my  reason  for  offering 
this  amendmenf. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  faces  in  this  bill  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  serious  change  in  national 
policy  ever  adopted  in  the  Congress  since 


I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  Congress  should  repudiate  the  his¬ 
toric  foundations  of  American  foreign 
policy.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that, 
having  come  through  two  devastating 
international  wars  in  our  own  lifetime, 
we  as  a  body  would  turn  our  backs  upon 
the  organized  conscience  of  all  mankind, 
focused  and  formulated  through  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  United  Nations. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  all  of  us  know 
some  few  people  who  forget  that  Amer¬ 
ica  consists  of  140,000,000  people  in  a 
world  population  of  2,000,000,000.  Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  some  very  few 
individuals  who  forget  that  perhaps  20,- 
000,000  Chinese  will  starve  to  death  this 
year,  and  that  another  10,000,000  starv¬ 
ing  Indians  in  that  vast  subcontinent  of 
Asia  will  die  because  of  the  failures  of 
our  own  human  institutions. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  there  are  a  few 
people  mad  with  the  lust  for  power — 
careless  and  ruthless  in  their  disregard 
of  the  great,  crying  needs  of  all  man¬ 
kind  for  food,  for  clothes,  for  education, 
for  all  of  those  things  that  make  life 
rich  and  beautiful. 

There  are  in  America  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  those  who  are  willing  to 
plunge  the  entire  world  into  another 
devastating  and  monstrous  blood-bath. 
It  is  their  thinking  which  President 
Truman  has  expressed  in  the  Truman 
doctrine,  and  it  is  their  plan — their  mad 
plan — for  world  power  which  is  embodied 
in  the  present  bill  before  us. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairmarl;  we  have  the 
atomic  bomb.  Yes,  we  have  the  food 
reserves  of  the  world  when  hundreds  of 
millions  are  hungry.  Yes,  we  have  half 
the  industrial  capacity  of  the  entire 
earth.  Yes,  we  have  the  liquid  capital — 
some  financial  resources  which  could  be 
extended  to  assist  in  reconstructing  and 
in  rebuilding  the  industries  of  peace  and 
well-being  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said: 
“Power  corrupts;  absolute  power  cor¬ 
rupts  absolutely.”  We  have  power,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  there  are  some  demoniac 
characters  in  American  life  who.  want 
absolute  power — not  just  here  at  home, 
but  also  in  the  entire  world.  It  is  from 
their  mad  drive  for  world  power  that 
springs  the  doctrine  for  world-wide  mili¬ 
tary  alliances  and  world-wide  unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government  without  regard  for  our 
historic  American  foreign  policy  and 
without  regard  for  our  commitments 
to  the  United  Nations.  This  policy 
means  war.  Let  no  Member  of  the 
House  hide  from  this  fact.  In  our  hands 
we  hold  the  destiny  of  America  and  the 
world.  Ours  is  the  responsibility.  In 
the  name  of  all  that  is  holy  in  American 
traditions  of  democracy,  freedom  and 
peace — let  the  House  in  good  conscience 
and  good  faith  adopt  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  if  the  Treasury  floated  a  bond 
issue  to  support  this  program  that  it 
would  sell  overwhelmingly  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people? 


Mr.  BENDER.  If  we  floated  a  bond 
issue  to  support  this  program,  you  ladies 
and  gentlemen  know  that  the  people 
back  home  have  written  to  you  and  the 
Members  on  my  side,  practically  every 
one  I  have  talked  to,  say  that  his  mail 
is  anywhere  from  three  to  six  to  one 
against  it.  Now  you  are  giving  the 
people  something  they  do  not  want,  that 
they  are  afraid  of  and  do  not  under¬ 
stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  comes  to  a 
close  within  a  few  moments.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  cliscussion  and  con¬ 
fusion  which  has  been  preponderatingly 
on  one  side.  I  rise  at  this  time  to  point 
out  what  I  think  are  the  salierft  issues 
involved  in  this  legislation. 

First,  no  matter  how  much  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  legislation  may  try,  they 
cannot  get  away  from  the  proposition 
that  the  United  Nations  has  gone  into 
this  matter.  They  cannot  escape  the 
proposition  that  the  United  Nations, 
through  one  of  its  organizations,  the 
Footl  and  Agricultural  Organization,  has 
made  recommendations  with  regard  to 
economic  rehabilitation  in  Greece;  nor 
the  fact  that  that  same  body  recom¬ 
mended  that  action  be  taken  by  the 
United  Nations. 

I  read  to  this  House  the  other  day 
some  of  the  important  recommendations 
made.  The  difficulty  has  been  and  is 
that  the  present  regime  in  Greece  re¬ 
fuses,  and  has  consistently  refused,  to 
adopt  the  reforms  recommended  by  the 
United  Nations.  In  refusing  to  adopt 
elementary  democratic  reforms,  this  re¬ 
gime  backed  by  British  imperialists  has 
caused  the  civil  strife  in  Greece.  The 
question  in  Greece  is  not  one  of  com¬ 
munism.  The  question  involved  in 
Greece  is  bread,  land,  equitable  taxation, 
liberty,  a  square  deal  for  the  peasants. 
This  regime  refuses  to  give  that  to  the 
people  of  Greece.  If  this  regime  gave 
freedom  to  the  Greek  people  and  adopted 
the  reforms  recommended  by  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  there  would  be  no 
civil  strife  in  Greece.  Why  does  not  this 
regime  accept  those  recommendations? 
Because  this  regime  is  a  Fascist  regime. 
You  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
we  will  be  giving  money  to  a  Fascist 
regime  to  shoot  down  men  and  women, 
yes,  call  them  guerrillas — yes,  some  of 
them  Communists,  many  of  them  non- 
Communists — who  fought  on  our  side 
during  the  war.  You  are  giving  money 
to  buy  bullets  and  guns  to  shoot  down 
those  who  saved  the  lives  of  Americans 
with  their  heroic  sacrifices.  You  are  giv¬ 
ing  that  money  to  whom?  To  big  Quis¬ 
lings  and  petty  Quislings  and  Nazi  col¬ 
laborators.  I  just  wonder  what  the  aver¬ 
age  ex-GI  will  say  when  he  learns  that 
the  men  and  women  who  are  going  to 
be  shot  at  with  the  money  and  material 
that  we  provide  here  were  the  men  and 
women  who  fought  on  his  side.  What 
will  he  say  when  he  learns  that  we  are 
providing  the  bullets  and  guns  of  the 
present  rulers  of  Greece  who'  aided,  and 
collaborated  with  the  Nazis  and  Fascists 
during  the  last  war. 
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Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  United 
Nations  not  only  went  into  this  question 
through  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  but  even,  according  to  Mr. 
Austin,  the  Security  Council  is  already 
acting  on  that  aspect  of  the  Greek  ques¬ 
tion  with  which  it  is  now  prepared  to 
deal — conditions  on  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier.  The  United  Nations  Council  is 
in  it.  It  is  dealing  with  this  problem. 
So  that  when  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Judd]  and  others  say  that 
the  United  Nations  Council  cannot  deal 
with  this  situation  and  will  be  barred 
from  dealing  with  it,  they  evade  the 
reality  that  the  United  Nations  is  and 
has  been  dealing  with  this  problem.  ' 

The  mistake  we  are  arrogantly  mak¬ 
ing  here  today  is  that  we  are  weakening 
the  United  Nations  by  taking  this  action. 
The  United  Nations  finds  itself  in  the 
same  position  that  the  First  Congress 
found  itself  in  in  1789  when  it  met  in  New 
York  City.  Several  States  were  attempt¬ 
ing  unilateral  action  on  some  questions. 
Unilateral  action  was  threatened  by  a 
few  of  the  States  then.  It  was  said  that 
the  Congress  was  too  weak  to  deal  with 
the  problems  facing  the  country.  It  was 
said  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  act,  that  it  was  impotent.  But  pa¬ 
triots  insisted  that  the  Nation  could  be 
strengthened  only  by  respecting  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  act,  and 
they  have  been  vindicated  by  history. 
Americans  of  that  day  did  not  weaken 
the  Nation,  they  strengthened  it  by  sup¬ 
porting  its  right  to  function  on  important 
problems. 

The  hope  of  the  world  is  the  United 
Nations,  yet  we  are  weakening  the  United 
Nations  by  the  action  we  are  taking  here, 
just  as  some  in  1789  sought  to  weaken 
the  United  States.  We  are  at  the  same 
time  aiding  Fascist  interests  all  over  the 
world  by  the  action  we  are  taking.  We 
do  it  by  raising  the  anti-Communist  cry. 
It  is  a  Fascist  technique.'  It  will  not 
succeed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  rejected.  t 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
another  amendment.  • 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bender:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  8.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
receipt  of  any  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
act,  the  government  requesting  such  assist¬ 
ance  shall  agree  (a)  to  abolish  within  90  days 
all  hereditary  offices  and  titles  under  such 
government;  (b)  to  hold  within  90  days  free 
and  democratic  elections  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such 
government  and  the  membership  of  its  legis¬ 
lative  body  and  to  grant  prior  to  such  elec¬ 
tion  universal  suffrage  for  all  persons  over 
the  age  of  21;  (c)  to  afford  to  all  political 
parties  full  opportunities  to  participate  and 
engage  in  election  activities  prior  to  the 
holding  of  such  elections;  and  (d)  to  grant 
immediate  amnesty  to  all  political  opponents 
.of  the  persons  or  parties  in  control  of  the 
government  requesting  such  assistance.” 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1776 
the  American  people  demonstrated  by 
rebellion  that  they  had  had  a  bellyful 
of  monarchy.  For  150  years  the  Ameri¬ 


can  people  have  distrusted  and  disliked 
the  entire  institution  of  monarchy. 
There  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  hereditary 
titles  in  America.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Chairman,  undertook  to  establish 
the  American  Bill  of  Rights.  We  have 
free  speech,  free  assembly,  free  religion, 
and  free  association.  We  have  free  elec¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  opposi¬ 
tion  parties.  We  do  not  have  concentra¬ 
tion  camps,  and  for  anyone  wfio  might 
think  that  at  some  future  time  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  will  submit  to  the  destruction 
of  "their  democratic  liberties  and  to  the 
establishment  of  the  tyranny  of  a  few, 
let  it  be  said  now  that  their  efforts  will 
be  struck  down  by  an  aroused  and  en¬ 
raged  American  citizenry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  corrupt  and  venal 
monarchy  exists  in  Grpece.  That  mon¬ 
archy  has  been  fought  by  Greek  patriots 
for  120  years.  Those  Greek  patriots  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  driving  three  Greek  kings  from 
the  throne  to  the  abject  exile  they  de¬ 
served.  One  Greek  king  was  assassi¬ 
nated.  It  is  indicative  of  the  corruption 
and  degeneracy  of  the  Greek  monarchy 
that  the  one  and  only  Greek  king  who 
died  on  the  throne  died  from  the  bite 
of  his  pet  monkey. 

Greek  patriots  today  as  in  years  of  old 
are  fighting  for  the  establishment  of  de¬ 
mocracy  free  from  monarchy.  They 
want  free  and  democratic  elections. 
They  want  full  opportunity  of  all  politi¬ 
cal  parties  to  engage  in  election  activi¬ 
ties.  They  want  universal  suffrage. 
They  want  an  end  to  political  concentra¬ 
tion  camps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  these  things 
exist  in  Greece  today.  It  is  a  nation 
under  the  iron  heel  of  a  bought  and  paid- 
for  monarch,  and  open  agent  of  the  im¬ 
perialist  armies  of  Great-  Britain  whose 
bayonets  alone  maintain  him  in  power. 
Thousands  of  Greek  patriots  are  fighting 
the  occupation  troops  of  Britain.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Greek  patriots  are  dying  in  the 
concentration  camps  of  the  British  mon¬ 
arch.  The  free  and  democratic  elections 
which  reputedly  were  held  are  known  by 
all  of  us  to  have  been  a  sham  and  a  lie. 
Less  than  15  percent  of  the  population 
participated  in  these  elections  and  then 
under  conditions  of  terror. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  my  constituents 
ask  me  if  I  voted  to  give  $300,000,000  to 
a  dictatorial  and  corrupt  monarch  in 
Greece,  I  will  be  able  to  answer  that  I 
did  not  do  so.  When  I  am  asked  if  I 
voted  to  throw  American  arms  behind  a 
government  known  to  be  undemocratic 
and  maintaining  concentration  camps — 
thank  God,  I  will  be  able  to  say  I  voted 
against  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  insanity 
of  the  State  Department  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  in  its  utter 
disregard  of  the  principles  of  democracy 
on  which  America  has  grown  strong. 
Our  State  Department  officials  have 
never  considered  the  ethical  and  political 
desirability  of  establishing  a  genuine  de¬ 
mocracy  in  Greece.  It  has  never  occur¬ 
red  to  them  that  American  citizens  do 
not  want  to  pour  out  their  substance  to 
maintain  corrupt  and  venal  governments. 
It  apparently  has  never  crossed  the 
minds  of  the  fantastic  Machiavellian 
characters  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue 
that  we  want  no  part — that  we  want  no 


dealings  with  governments  who  in  their 
very  nature  are  antidemocratic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  for  me,  I  pledged 
myself  in  my  oath  of  office  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  the  American  Constitution 
and  the  democratic  principles  for  which 
the  patriots  in  American  history  have 
given  their  wealth  and  their  lives.  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  violates  those 
principles — which  violates  the  intent  and 
the  history  of  American  life.  The  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  vote  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  has  the  opportunity  to  reaffirm  the 
democratic  heritage  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution  given  us  by  our  forefathers. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  present  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  House  and  in  all  good  faith 
ask  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  further  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered' by  Mr.  Bender:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  8.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
receipt  of  any  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
act,  the  government  requesting  such  assist¬ 
ance  shall  (a)  register  with  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  all  holdings  of  gold 
held  by  such  government,  and  by  the  na¬ 
tionals  of  such  government,  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  (b)  register  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  all  foreign  as¬ 
sets,  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  holdings  of  such 
government  and  of  the  nationals  of  such 
government;  (c)  make  public  the  full  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  indebtedness  of  such  gov¬ 
ernment  to  a  subordinate  position  to  the  in¬ 
debtedness  incurred  pursuant  to  this  act.” 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
1932  the  RFC  has  been  functioning.  In 
evfery  contract  and  in  every  loan  made 
by  the  RFC  to  American  businessmen 
there  has  been  a  clause  which  states  that 
the  payment  of  indebtedness  incurred 
shall  take  precedence  over  any  current 
indebtedness  of  the  business  involved. 
The  RFC  states  that  all  other  indebted¬ 
ness  shall  be  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
position; 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  financial 
operations  of  the  RFC  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  sound  banking  principles,  and,  as 
all  of  us  know,  the  RFC  has  served  a 
highly  useful  and  successful  purpose  in 
stabilizing  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  any  Member  of 
the  House  that  can  advance .  one  good 
reason  why  this  principle  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  lending  of  our  money  to 
foreign  nations?  We  have  applied  it 
successfully  for  15  years  to  the  dealings 
of  the  American  Government  with  Amer¬ 
ican  businessmen.  Why  should  not  this 
principle  now  be  established  as  a  legal 
condition  for  any  future  foreign  loans 
extended  by  our  Governmeit  to  other 
nations?  . 

How  can  any  Member  deny  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  applying  to  foreign  nations  the 
same  principle  which  we  apply  to  our 
own  citizens?  I  believe  that  the  House 
will  want  to  consider  the  question  of  this 
principle  very  seriously  because  France, 
China,  Britain,  Italy,  Korea,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Finland,  Hungary,  numerous  na- 
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tions  in  South  America,  including  Mex¬ 
ico — all  of  these  nations  have  in  some 
form  or  another  made  clea:  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  request  loans  of  the  American 
Government.  If  we  lend  to  the  Greek 
Government  without  the  RF£  condition, 
are  we  not  setting  a  precedent  from 
which  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  escape 
in  the  consideration  of  any  future  loans 
to  be  made  to  foreign  governments? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  Greece, 
the  RFC  principle  is  particularly  per¬ 
tinent  because  Greece  already  owes 
roughly  $500,000,000  in  foreign  debts — 
95  percent  of  which  are  payable  at  the 
Hambro  Bank  of  London.  These  debts, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  over  the  past  100  years  as  the 
result  of  the  extravagances  of  the  cor¬ 
rupt  Greek  monarchy  and  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  international  bankers  of 
London  in  the  political  affairs  of  Greece. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Greek  monarchy,-  frequent  Balkan 
wars,  and  repeated  foreign  loans  from 
the  London  banks  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  Greek  history.  Will  our  money 
be  used  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal 
of  the  Greek  foreign  indebtedness  to  the 
London  bankers?  Is  that  why  Great 
Britain  wants  us  to  assume  her  obliga¬ 
tions  in  Greece?  Are  we  to  bail  out  the 
British  despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
already  collected  three  times  the  prin¬ 
cipal  in  interest  and  carrying  charges 
of  the  original  Greek  debt?  Where  will 
the  American  dollars  lent  to  Greece 
finally  come  to  rest?  Will  they  be  paid 
out  in  dividends  to  the  family  of  Winston 
Churchill  through  the  Hambro  Bank  in 
London? 

Mr.  Chairman,  common  sense — ordi¬ 
nary  horse  sense — regular  sound  busi¬ 
ness  banking  practices  persuade  me  that 
the  RFC  principle  which  regulates  our 
dealings  with  our  own  businessmen 
should  be  a  standing,  standard  require¬ 
ment  of  all  foreign  loans  made  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Now  let  us 
establish  this  pripciple  in  the  case  of 
Greece.  There  has  already  been  too 
much  scandal  attached  to  international 
finance  in  this  country  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  assume  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  debts  of  a  corrupt  and 
venal  monarchy  without  any  attached 
conditions  and  with  no  controls  estab¬ 
lished.  There  is  no  reason  under  God’s 
sun  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  sign  a  blank  check  for  President  Tru¬ 
man  so  that  he  can  send  it  to  Athens  and 
have  the  Greek  King  fill  in  the  amount — 
particularly  when  the  Greek  King  is  told 
what  amount  to  fill  in  by  the  Hambro 
Bank  in  London.  The  58,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  worked  for  wages  and  salaries 
and  who  earn  their  living  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  will  never  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  thinking  of  a  Congress  which 
refuses  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  good  conscience 
and  good  faith,  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
the  amendment  which  I  now  introduce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bender:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  — .  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strude  to  imply  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  bound  to  support  pri¬ 
vate  agreements  made  between  American  oil 
companies  and  foreign  governments  or  be¬ 
tween  American  oil  companies  and  the  na¬ 
tionals  of  foreign  governments.” 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
great  and  august  body,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  without  dissent  and  with¬ 
out  any  question  of  its  propriety  and 
without  any  question  of  its  relevancy, 
adopted  the  amendment  which  I  have 
just  read. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  believe  all  of  us 
know,  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  all 
the  oil  reserves  of  the*  world  are  today 
believed  to  be  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East.  Those  oil  reserves  are  under  con¬ 
cession  to  the  great  oil' companies  of 
America  and  England,  arid  even  while 
we  deliberate  here  in  the  Congress  secret 
negotiations  are  underway  in  London 
over  the  method  and  manner  of  exploit¬ 
ing  these  oil  reserves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pending  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  an  international 
oil  agreement.  Pending  before  the 
Brewster  committee  is  a  scandal  involv¬ 
ing  purchases  by  the  United  States  Navy 
Department  of  oil  from  American  corii- 
panies  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster?  has  stated 
that  the  present  Greek-Turkish  military 
alliance  bill  smells  of  petroleum.  Other 
competent  investigators  have  suggested 
that  this  bill  is  nothing  but  a  $400,000,000 
subsidy  to  the  American  and  British  oil 
industries.  Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  the 
truth  may  be  in  regard  to  these  allega¬ 
tions,  it  is  clear  that  the  private  oil  com¬ 
panies  of  America  have  no  right  to  bind 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
their  private  agreements.  Mr.  Chairman, 
frequently  in  American  history  dollar 
diplomacy  has  been  denounced.  It  has 
also  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
American  guns  will  follow  American  dol¬ 
lars.  It  is  interesting  that  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  our  entire  investment 
abroad  is  in  the  oil  industry.  This  sim¬ 
ple  fact  raises  the  question  of  what 
-importance  the  oil  industry  has  in  the 
formulation  and  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
do  not  want  war.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  want  peace.  For  my  part,  I  would 
not  shed  one  drop  of  blood  of  a  single 
Ohio  boy  for  all  the  oil  of  the  Middle 
East.  Let  us  make  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  bill  before  us  is  not  an  inter¬ 
national  charter  for  unlimited  oil  im¬ 
perialism.  Let  us  make  clear  that  the 
private  international  cartel  agreements 
now  being  negotiated  in  London  cannot 
be  considered  in  any  way  binding  upon 
the  United  States  Government.  Let  us 
„  separate  the  questions  of  oil  and  our 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  opposition  to  this  amend¬ 
ment.  In  all  good  conscience  and  good 
faith,  I  now  introduce  this  amendment 
into  the  House  and  ask  for  its  adoption. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  .on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  re?d  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hoffman  moves  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order  against  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
motion  has  already  been  made  and  was 
voted  down  once. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  have  been 
several  amendments  adopted  on  the  bill, 
it  has  been  changed  since  that  motion 
was  previously  acted  on.  The  Chair 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  debate  is 
limited  on  the  bill  by  action  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  offered  a  preferen¬ 
tial  motion  which  is  in  order  in  spite  of 
the  agreement  on  closing  debate. 

[Mr.  HOFFMAN  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  Under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose';  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr:  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider¬ 
ation  the  bill  (H.  R.  2616)  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Tui'key,  pur¬ 
suant  to  House  Resolution  205,  he  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

"  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wa  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  any  member  of 
the  committee  on  the  minority  side  who 
is  opposed  to  the  bill  desire  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit? 

Is  the  gentleman  from  California  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali¬ 
fies.. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Holifield  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with 
instructions  to  report  the  same  back  forth¬ 
with  with  the  following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
v  “Section  1.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  appropriate  representative  of  the  United 
States,  shall  initiate  in  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  and  in  other  appro¬ 
priate  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  pro¬ 
posals  designed  to  insure  the  security  and 
national  integrity  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
to  resolve  any  related  problems  in  the  Near 
East  and  Middle  East  areas  which  are  en¬ 
dangering  the  peace. 

“Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Greek  econ¬ 
omy.  The  President  may  expend  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  provision 
through  existing  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  through  transfer  of  such 
amounts  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  the 
Government  of  Greece  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  expendi¬ 
ture  by  them.  Such  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purchase  and  other  provision  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  civilian  economy  of  Greece,  in¬ 
cluding  incidental  administrative,  transpor¬ 
tation,  technical,  and  other  necessary  serv¬ 
ices,  but  no  part  of  such  money  shall  be 
used  for  the  provision  of  military  supplies 
or  services.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  287,  nays  107,  answered 
“present”  2,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  54] 

YEAS— 287 


Abernethy 

Bramblett 

Combs 

Albert 

Brooks 

Cooley 

Allen,  Calif. 

Brophy 

Cooper 

Allen,  La. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Corbett 

Almond 

Bryson 

Cotton 

Andersen, 

Buchanan 

Coudert 

H.  Carl 

Buck 

Courtney 

Anderson,  Calif.  Buckley 

Cox 

Andresen, 

Bui  winkle 

Cravens 

August  H. 

Burke 

Crosser 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Burleson 

Cunningham 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

D’Alesandro 

Arends 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Auchincloss 

Camp 

Davis,  Wls. 

Bake  well* 

Canfield 

Dawson,  Utah 

Barden 

Cannon 

Deane 

Bates,  Ky. 

Carroll 

Delaney 

Bates,  Mass. 

Carson 

Devitt 

Battle 

Case,  N.  J. 

DingeU 

Beall 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Domengeaux 

Beckworth 

Chadwick 

Donohue 

Bell 

Chelf 

Dorn 

Blackney 

Clark 

Dre.wry 

Bloom 

Clason 

Durham 

Boggs,  La. 

Coffin 

Eaton 

Bolton 

Cole,  Kans. 

Eberharter 

Boykin 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Elliott 

Bradley,  Calif. 

Colmer 

Elsaesser  , 

Elston 

Jonkman 

Peterson 

Engel,  Mich. 

Judd 

Philbin 

Engle,  Calif. 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Pickett 

Evins 

Kearney 

Plumley 

Fallon 

Kearns 

Poage 

Feighan 

Keating 

Potts 

Fellows 

Kee 

Poulson 

Fernandez 

Keefe 

Price,  Fla. 

Flannagan 

Kefauver 

Price,  Ill. 

Fletcher 

Kelley 

Priest 

Fogarty 

Kennedy 

Rabin 

Foote 

Keogh 

Rains 

Forand 

Kerr 

Rankin 

Fulton 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Rayburn 

Gamble 

Kilburn 

Rayfiel 

Gary 

Kilday 

Redden 

Gathings 

King 

Reeves- 

Gearhart 

Kirwan 

Richards 

Goff 

Lane 

Riehlman 

Goodwin 

Lanham 

Riley 

Gordon 

Larcade 

Rivers. 

Gore 

Latham 

Robertson 

Gorski 

Lea 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Gossett 

LeCompte 

Rohrbough 

Grant,  Ala. 

LeFevre 

Rooney 

Griffiths 

Lesinski 

Ross 

Gross 

Lewis 

Sadlak 

Gwinn,  N.  Y. 

Lodge 

Sasscer 

Hagen 

Love 

Scott,  Hardie 

Hale 

Lucas 

Seely-Brown 

Hall, 

Lusk 

Sheppard 

Edwin  Arthur  Lyle 

Sikes 

Hall, 

Lynch 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Leonard  W. 

McConnell 

Smathers 

Halleck 

McCormack 

Smith,  Kans. 

Hardy 

McDonough 

Smith,  Maine 

Harless,  / 

McMillan,  S.  C. 

Smith,  Va. 

Harris 

McMillen,  Ill. 

Snyder 

Harrison 

MacKinnon 

Somers 

Hart 

Macy 

Spence 

Hartley 

Madden 

Stevenson 

Havenner 

Mahon 

Stigler 

Hays 

Manasco 

Sundstrom 

Hebert 

Mansfield, 

Taber 

Hedrick 

Mont. 

Talle 

Heffernan 

Meade,  Md. 

Teague 

Hendricks 

Merrcw 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Herter 

Michener 

Thomason 

Heselton 

Miller,  Calif. 

Tibbott 

Hess 

Miller;  Md. 

Tollefson 

Hill 

Mills 

Towe 

Hinshaw 

Monroney 

Trimble 

Hobbs 

,  Morgan 

Vorys 

Hoeven 

Morrison 

Wadsworth 

Holmes 

Morton 

Walter 

Hope  ' 

Muhlenberg 

Welch 

Horan 

Mundt 

West 

Howell 

Murdock 

Wheeler 

Huber 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Whitten- 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Nixon 

Whittington 

Jackson,  Wash. 

Nodar 

Wigglesworth 

Jarman 

Norblad 

Williams 

Javits 

Norrell 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Jenkins,  Pa. 

Norton 

Winstead 

Jennings 

O’Brien 

Wolcott 

Johnson,  Okla. 

O’Toole 

Wood 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Passman 

Worley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Patman 

Zimmerman 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Patterson 

Jones,  Wash. 

Peden 

NAYS— 107 

Allen,  HI. 

Fenton 

Meyer 

Arnold 

Gallagher 

Miller,  Conn. 

Banta 

Gavin 

Morris 

Barrett 

Gillette 

Murray,  Wis. 

Bender 

Gillie 

O’Konski 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Graham 

Pfeifer 

Bennett,  Mo. 

Granger 

Phillips,  Calif. 

Bishop 

Grant,  Ind. 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Blatnik 

Gwynne,  Iowa 

Powell 

Boggs,  Del. 

Hoffman 

Ramey 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Holifield 

Reed,  Ill, 

Brehm 

Hull 

Rees 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jenison 

Rich 

Buffett 

Jenkins,  Ohio 

Rizley 

Busbey 

Jensen 

Robsion 

Butler 

Johnson,  Ill. 

Rockwell 

Celler 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Russell 

Chenoweth 

Jones,  Ohio 

Sabath 

Chiperfield 

Kean 

Sadowski 

Church 

Klein 

Sanborn 

Clevenger 

Knutson 

Sarbacher 

Clippinger 

Kunkel 

Schwabe,  Mo. 

Cole,  Mo. 

Landis 

Schwabe,  Okla. 

Crawford 

Lemke 

Scoblick 

Crow 

McCowen 

Scrivner 

Curtis 

McGarvey 

Shafer 

Dague 

McGregor 

Short 

D’Ewart 

McMahon 

Simpson,  Ill. 

DolTfver 

Maloney 

Smith,  Ohio 

Dondero 

Marcantonio 

Smith,  Wis. 

Doughton 

Martin,  Iowa 

Springer 

Douglas 

Mason 

Stanley 

Ellis 

Mathews 

Stefan 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Twyman 


Vail 

Van  Zandt 
Weichel 


Woodruff 

Youngblood 


ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 2 


Folger  Reed,  N.  Y. 

NOT  VOTING— 35 


Angell 

Bland 

Bonner 

Chapman  * 

Clements 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Dirksen 

Ellsworth 

Fisher 

Fuller 

Gifford 


Gregory 

Hand 

Harness,  Ind. 
Johnson,  Calif. 
McDowell 
Mansfield,  Tex. 
Meade,  Ky. 
Miller,  Nebr. 
Mitchell 
O’Hara 
Owens 
Pace 


Ploeser 
Preston 
Rogers,  Fla. 
St.  George 
Scott, 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 
Taylor 

Thomas,  N.  J. 
Vinson 
Vursell 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wolverton 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


On  this  vote: 


Mr.  Dirksen  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Ne¬ 
braska  against. 

Mr.  Vinson  for,  with  Mr.  Harness  of  Indiana 
against. 

Mr.  Pace  for,  with  Mr.  Owens  against. 

Mr.  Ploeser  for,  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana 
against. 

Mr.  Chapman  for,  with  Mr.  Vursell  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  for,  with  Mr.  Hand  against. 

Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Folger  against. 

Mr.  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  for,  with  Mrs.  St. 
George  against. 


General  pairs  until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Wolverton  with  Mr.  Preston. 

Mr.  O’Hara  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Angell  with  Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Clem¬ 
ents.  . 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gifford  with  Mr.  Mansfield  of  Texas. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Bonner.  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  “yea.”  I  voted 
“nay.”  I  withdraw  my  v8te  and  vote 
“present.” 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Rogers.  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  “yea.”  I 
voted  “nay.”  I  withdrav.  my  vote  and 
vote  “present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  it  is 
now  in  order  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  the  bill  S.  938  and  to  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  said 
bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  the  bill  H.  R.  2616. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bill  S.  938  and  to  insert  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  bill 
H.  R.  2616. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  under  which  the  bill  H.  R.  2616  was 
passed  were  vacated,  and  the  bill  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Ir.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjoins  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  WaXno  objection. 

CONSENT  CALENDAR  TO  BE  CALLED  ON 
IONDAY 

Mr.  HALLECKAvMr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  khat  it  may  be  in  or¬ 
der  to  call  the  Consent  Calendar  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thfcffe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gen^eman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THSl  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker/M  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from" 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  announce  to  the  House  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Monday  will  be  District  Day.  The 
Consent  Calendar  will  also  be  called  on 
Monday. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  begin  debate  on 
the  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  De¬ 
partments  appropriation  bill.  I  do  not 
know  just  how  much  time  will  be  devoted 
to  the  debate.  That  is  to  be  determined, 
of  course,  when  *the  bill  is  taken  up,  but 
it  will  very  likely  continue  through 
Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  continue  with 
the  consideration  of  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  also  on  Thursday  if  it  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  before  that  time. 

The  following  bills,  if  they  are  not 
disposed  of  earlier  in  the  week,  will  be 
called  on  Friday  and  Saturday: 

S.  814,  a  bill  to  provide  support  for 
wool. 

There  has  been  a  bill  reported  frorn, 
the  Committee  on  Agric.uture.  No  ruj( 
has  been  granted.  Of  course  the  actU 
on  that  measure  would  depend  ypon 
the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Rule 

H.  R.  2780,  which  has  to  do  wfth  the 
completion  of  veterans  temporary  reuse 
housing  program. 

House  Resolution  176,  an  investigating 
authority  for  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Servio/  and  similar 
resolutions,  House  Resolution  93  and 
House  Resolution  141 yfor  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  aiyi  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Then  House  Resolution  153,  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  an  investigation  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  ^Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
exteha  his  remarks  made  in  Committee 
of  jme  Whole  today. 

Ir.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Usk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 


marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  therein  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  April  22,  addressed  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  to  Mr.  Austin,  our  rep¬ 
resentative  with  the  United  Nations, 
signed  by  30  Members  of  the  House  mak¬ 
ing  certain  inquiry  with  respect  to  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  Palestine  question,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  reply  sent  to  these 
Members  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  signers  of  the  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
article  which  appeared  in  today’s  Star 
entitled  “Arms,  Not  a  Loan,  What  the 
Turks  Want.” 

Mr.  ROBSION  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  4 
Record  and  include  some  excerpts. 

JVTr.  REED  of  New  York  asked  and  w£s 
given  permission  to  revise  and  ext/nd 
theVemarks  he  made  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  and  to  include  pertain 
excerpN  and  quotations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Monica  asked 
and  was  gtoen  permission  to^xtend  his 
remarks  imyde  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  todayXnd  also  tcyextend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the^tECORD/fafter  the  last 
amendment  be  fflgere^nn  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  PHILBIN  aJ5^d  arid  was  given 
permission  to  extjmd\is  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  inojude  a Recent  article  in 
the  New  YorkJTimes  by  J^ison  W.  Bald¬ 
win. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO  astfkd  and  was 
given  perinission  to  revise  afed  extend 
the  remarks  he  made  in  Conm^ittee  of 
the  Wttole  today. 

Mrr  HAYS  asked  and  was  giveiiyper- 
mi&dion  to  extend  his  remarks  inXhe 
k:ord  and  include  a  short  statemmit 
David  Wills. 

r  FREE  COMMUNICATION  PRIVILEGES  TO 
OFFICIAL  PARTICIPANTS  IN  WORLD 

TELECOMMUNICATION  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  102)  'to  per¬ 
mit  United  States  common  communica¬ 
tions  carriers  to  accord  free  communica¬ 
tion  privileges  to  official  participants  in 
the  world  telecommunications  confer¬ 
ences  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  in 
1947. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mi’.  Speaker,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  has  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  taken  this  up  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  have.  I  have  taken 
it  up  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Rayburn].  The  gentleman  from 


California  [Mr.  Lea]  is  present.  It  is  a 
unanimous  report  from  the  committee^ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  withdraw/ny 
reservation  of  objection,  Mr.  Speajrfer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the''  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  nothing  i nr  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  or  in 
any  other  provision  of  law  shah  be  construed 
to  prohibit  United  States ^communication 
common  carriers  from  rendering  free  com¬ 
munication  services  to  official  participants 
in  the  world  telecommunications  conferences 
to  be  held  in  the  Uni/d  States  in  1947,  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  rules  ang  regulations  as  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  may  pre¬ 
scribe. 

The  Senah^  joint  resolution  was  or¬ 
dered  to  ba'read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  inn le,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

trust/ FUNDS  HELD  IN  JOINT  OWNER¬ 
SHIP  BY  SHOSHONE  AND.  ARAPAHO 
llBES  OF  WIND  RIVER  RESERVATION 

’"Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  <H.  R.  1098)  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  authorize  the  segrega¬ 
tion  and  expenditure  of  trust  funds  held 
in  joint  ownership  by  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  the  Wind  River  Res¬ 
ervation,”  with  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  "to  a  trust  fund” 
and  insert  “in  the  principal.” 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  “for”  and  insert 
“to  a  principal  trust  fund  account  and  one- 
half  of  the  total  amount  fn  the  interest  ac¬ 
count  to  an  interest  trust  fund  account  for.” 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  “Secretary  of  the 
Treasury”  and  insert  “Comptroller  of  the 
United  States.” 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  “to”  where  it  oc¬ 
curs  the  second  time  and  insert  “the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  shall.” 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  “earned”  and 
insert  "shall  accrue  on  the  principal  fund 
only.” 

Page  2,  line  11,  after  “annum”,  insert 
“and.” 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  “principal”  and 
insert  “interest.” 

Page  2,  line  15,  after  “the”,  insert  “prin¬ 
cipal.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
theN^equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
minipsiMr.  Barrett]? 

Mr.  ^cCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  has  the  gen¬ 
tleman  taken  this  up  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  minority  leader  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rayburn]  and  with  the  rank¬ 
ing  member  on  the  minority  side  on  the 
committee,  as  well  akthe  majority  leader 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  it  is 
agreeable  to  all  of  them  that  this  action 
toe  t^rken 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  iVithdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection.  V 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wyo¬ 
ming?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  > 

The  Senate  amendments  were  agreed 
to.  X 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  Squse  received  conference  report  on  Greek-Turkish  aid  hill.  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  report e^hill  to  extend  reclamation  laws  to  Ark.  Sen.  McCarthy  criticized 
IJSIlA’s  sugar  r  a  tuning  program.  Rep.  Gathings  urged  additional  hot  ton-re  search  ap¬ 
propriations.  House  committee  approved  hill  to  protect  fore  star  against  insects  and 


diseases. 


/ 


/ 


HOUSE 


1.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  93/  the  Greek-Turkish  aid 
hill  (pp.  5264-5) .  As  reported  from  conference,  the  hill  provides  as  follows: 

Authorizes  the  President  to  assist  Greece  and  Turkey  through  financial  aid 
hy  loans,  grants,  etc.;  detailing  Federal  employees  to  those  countries;  pro¬ 
curement-  for  and  transfer  to  those  countries  of  articles,  services,  and  infor¬ 
mation;  etc.  Authorizes  appropriations  of  $400,000,000  to  carry  out  the  act. 
Pending  an  appropriation,  directs  RFC  to  make  advances  up  to  $100,000,000,  to 
he  repaid  from  the  appropriation.  Provides  for  allocations  from  these  funds  to. 
the  departments  and  agencies  which-  furnish  assistance,  and  prohibits  any  such 
department  or  agency  from  providing  assistance  except  through  these  allocations,, 
Specifies  certain  conditions  precedent  to  such  aid,  and  certain  conditions  under 
which  such  aid  shall  he  withdrawn. 


this  hill,  II.  R. 


2.  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE  APPROPRIATION  DILL.  Began  debate 

.  3311  (pp.  .£244-65,  -5266-64). 

* 

3.  COTTON  RESEARCH.  Rep.  Gathings,  Ark.,  spoke  in  favor  of  additional  appropria- 

tion^/for  research  on  new  uses  for  cotton  (p.  5242). 

\ 

4.  FOpT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE.  Received  from  this  Department  a  report  on  progress  of 
.  /the  control  of  this  disease-  in  Mexi-co©  To  Agriculture  Committee,  (p.  .5265*) 

GEOGRAPHIC  NOMENCLATURE.  The  Public  Lands  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
H.  R.  1555,  to  promote  uniformity  of  geographic  nomenclature  in  the  Federal 
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Government  (H.  Rent.  366)  (rS •  52S5). 

6.  affiCLAMATION.  The  Public  Lands  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  3l4p»  to 
authorize  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Paonia  Federac  recla¬ 


mation  pro ject ,  Colo.  (H.  Rept.  37d)(]>  52&5) 


7»  The  PuVLic  Lands  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R.  1326,  changing  th^penalty  foi 
t  respecting  on  national-forest  land;  H.  R.  1826,  to  protect  foresjfe  from  insecl 
and  diseHges;  and  H.  R.  195 >  authorizing  USDA  to  sell  to  Sitka,  ^Aaska,  certaii 
lands  formerly  occupied  "by  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment  ^Cation  (p,  D24o) 
(These  billiiu  as  reported,  and  the  committee  reports  will  not/b'c  available  unti 
the  bills  arevactually  reported.  At  that  time  thid  Digest'  yill  include  a  note 
to  that  effect! 


SENATE 


3. 


SUGAR  CONTROLS.  Sen.  McCarthy,  Wis.,  stated  that  "th^  Sugar  Rationing  Division 
of  the  Agriculture  Department  is  participating  in  planned  scarcity,  so  far  as 
sugar  is  concerned,  andvplanncd  wastage  so  far  asJaruits  and  berries  on  the 
farm  are  concerned,"  and  >irged  the  decontrol  of  ^uga.r  (pp.  5320—3) . 
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LABOR.  Passed,  68-24,  with  amendments  R.R.  3Q^>  the  labor-management  bill  (pn, 
5283—99)*  Sens.  Taft,  Ball,  \yes,  Hurray,  n/d  Ellender  were  appointed  confer¬ 
ees  (p.  529S).  House  conf ereesv  not  yet  appointed. 


10. 


RECLAMATION.  The  Public  Lands  Committee  ^reported  with  amendment  S.  299»  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  reclamation  laws  to  Arkans^  Jp5;.  Rept.  l6S)  (p.  5300). 

Sen.  Morse,  Oreg. ,  discussed  thafeffects  of  reduced  ep  p  ro  pr  i  a,  t  i  o  ns  on  the 
reclamation  and  power  projects  of  t^pXest  (pp.  5333-bl). 


11. 


PHILIPPINE  REHABILITATION.  The  P^lic  LanSLs  Committee  reported  without  amendmen 
S.  1020,  to  amend  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  relative  to  accumu¬ 
lated  leave  and  claims'  author  zations  (S.Rcyt.  l66)  (p.  5300). 


12. 


FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Began  debate  on  H.J.Res.  153>  p^viding  for  relief  assistance  t 
the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war  (pp.  5vQ3“20). 


13. 


LANDS.  The  Public  Landjf  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  23,  to  reestab¬ 
lish  the  offices  of  ^^isters  of  land  offices  (S.Re^l\  165)  (p.  5300) . 


l4. 


PERSONNEL.  Sen.  McjBarran,  Nov.,  inserted  the  amendments  4^iich  he  intends  to  pro 
pose  and  his  prepared  statement  on  S.  637 >  the  omnibus  retirement  bill  (pp. 
5301-2). 


'BILL  INTRODUCED 


15. 


GRAZING  LANCS .  H.R.  3429,  by  Rep..  Barrett ,  Tiyo . ,  "to  amend  sectio^lO  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act."  To  Public  Lands  Committee,  (p.  5286..) 

/  ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


16. 


1 


FORESTRY  APPROPRIATIONS.  Rep .  Morrison,  La..,  inserted  his  statement  befor^  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  urging  that  no  reduction  be  nact^  in 
.ppr opr iat ions  for  forestry  work  (p.  A23S5). 


RECLAMATION;  ELECTRIFICATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Uelch,  Calif.,  stat3 
ing  that  Government  funds  spent  on  such  projects  will  be  returned  to  the  Federa 
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Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  task  that  has  confronted  the 
Ooimnittee  on  Appropriations.  Some- 
time\it  seems  rather  unkind  when  a 
committee  has  worked  as  diligently  and 
as  smelly  as  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  has  to  criticize  some  of  their 
efforts.  But  I  am  sure  they  realize  that 
the  criticism^  are  directed  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  improvements  rather 
than  for  any  otner  reason.  I  might  say 
I  am  not  wholly  hi  discord  with  the  bill 
because  there  is  certainly  one  feature 
of  the  bill  which  I  thoroughly  approve. 
I  might  say  I  not  only^pprove  of  it  but 
am  quite  sure  that  all\he  Members  of 
the  House  from  New  Yoihcity  approve 
that  portion  of  it  which  pnWides  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  census  statiNdcs  section 
that  on  and  after  October  l\l947,  all 
functions  necessary  to  the  compilation 
of  foreign-trade  statistics  shall  be  per¬ 
formed  in  New  York  and  of  the  fore^ping 
amount  $1,200,000  shall  be  available 
clusively  for  this  purpose. 

I  might  say  that  the  thanks  of  th. 
people  working  in  customs  statistics '  in 
New  York  are  due  and  are  given  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Taber, 
and  to  Mr.  Rooney,  of  Brooklyn,  for  their 
efforts  in  endeavoring  to  retain  and  for 
retaining  the  Customs  Statistics  Service 
in  New  York  City.  It  had  been  there 
for  many  years  but  some  effort  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  department  to  remove 
it  to  Washington  for  no  apparent  pur¬ 
pose.  Those  who  are  working  in  that 
section  in  New  York  were  able  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Rooney  and  Mr. 
Taber  the  fact  that  by  remaining  in  New 
York  there  would  be  a  saving  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  approximately  $200,000. 
Needless  to  say,  both  Mr.  Rooney  and 
Mr.  Taber  were  anxious  to  save  that 
money  for  the  Government  and  have 
thus  provided  in  this  bill  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  Customs  Statistics  Service  in  New 
York.  Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber]  for  their  efforts  in  that  behalf. 

I  desire  to  speak,  however,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
air-navigation  facilities. 

Mr.  STEPAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  orde. 
that  conferees  may  be  named  on  tjae 
Greek-Turkish  loan  legislation,  I  n>ove 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise.  , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  / 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.  R.  3311,  had  qo’me  to  no  resolu¬ 
tion  thereon.  /  


use 


Jersey  [Mr.  Eaton]?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr. 
Mundt,  Mr.  Jonkman,  Mr.  Bloom,  and 
Mr.  Kee. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  S.  938,  an  act  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  with  a  House  amendment,  in¬ 
sist  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 


- EXTfiNSrOlT  UP  UUMAMKB - 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  on  the  scandalous  Turkish-Greek 
deal  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  SCANDALOUS  TURKISH-GREEK  DEAL 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  appar¬ 
ently  President  Truman  and  the  State 
Department  have  paid  some  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  the  Senate  and  the  House 
had  to  say  about  the  scandalous  Turkish- 
Greek  deal  because  our  Government  has 
suggested  a  general  amnesty  for  the 
Greek  rebels.  In  the  news  report  of 
May  10,  the  United  Press  states  the  fol¬ 
lowing — and  I  quote: 

The  Minister  of  Public  Order,  Gen.  Napo¬ 
leon  Zervas,  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  t 
ylianos  Gonatas,  Rightists,  were  extremely 
artery  at  American  intervention,  according 
to  another  Cabinet  Miinster  who  attended 
last  night’s  meeting  of  the  political  council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  texj/of  this 
article  appear  in  my  remark/  at  this 
point. 

Athens  NEGoteATES  on  Amnest/  Plan — Note 

to  United  States  Envoy  Accepts  in  Effect 

Outside  Supervision  but'  Bars  UN  Pro¬ 
posal 

Athens,  May  10.— ^htf'Greek  Government 
agreed  tonight  in  substance  to  the  American 
suggestion  of  an  inpe rationally-supervised 
general  amnesty  fq/  Grebe’s  estimated  15,- 
000  guerrillas. 

But  the  agreflfnent,  contained  a  note  to 
the  United  States  AmbassadoryLincoln  Mac- 
Veagh,  was  based  on  the  condition  that  a 
pending  recommendation  of  ttoe  United 
Nations  Balkans  Investigating  Commission 
for  United  Nations  supervision  of  \[je  am¬ 
nesty  be  withdrawn. 

The  note  followed  a  1  y2  -hour  meetin^this 
moyfiing  between  Mr.  MacVeagh  and 
stwitin  Tsaldaris,  Deputy  Premier  and  FoY 
ign  Minister,  who  sought  clarification  of 
?the  American  proposal  for  a  genuine  am¬ 
nesty.  The  American  reply  is  expected  early 
next  week. 

It  was  understood  that  the  American  pro¬ 
posal,  presented  as  a  suggestion  and  backed 
by  an  implied  threat  to  withhold  American 
assistance  to  Greece,  is  that  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  move  faster  than  the  United  Na- 
tions  Balkans  Commission  and  request  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  states  to  supervise  the  amnesty. 
tsaldaris’  questions  cited 

Mr.  Tsaldaris  was  understood  to  have  asked 
Mr.  MacVeagh  just  who  precisely  would 
benefit  by  the  amnesty,  what  should  be  done 
to  men  accused  of  common  law  crimes  and 
what  the  United  States  would  suggest  for 
the  methods  and  qualifications  for  the  super¬ 
visory  mission. 

Meanwhille,  the  extreme  right  and  the 
extreme  left  here  reacted  alike  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  proposals  for  foreign  supervision  of  the 
amnesty  and  a  broadening  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Both  sides  accused  the  United  States  of  in¬ 
tervening  in  'Greece’s  internal  affairs.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Order,  Gen.'  Napoleon 
Zervas,  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Styliano3 
Gonatas,  Rightists,  were  extremely  angry 
at  American  intervention,  according  to  an¬ 
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other  Cabinet  Minister  who  attended  last/ 
night’s  meeting  of  the  Political  Council.  / 
The  Communist  newspaper  Rizopastis  ex¬ 
pressed  a  similar  feeling  and  carried  bl/ng 
headlines  on  “American  Intervention. " / 

The  government  of  Premier  Demtrics 
'Maximos  has  an  amnesty  program, /ut  it  is 
not  trusted  by  the  guerrillas.  Thaqplan  pro¬ 
vides  that  only  those  accused  of  otajor  crimes 
such  as  murder  will  be  pum/ed  severely. 
Yet,  10  men  and  1  womay  were  shot  at 
Lamia  in  central  Thessaly  yesterday  for 
collaborating  with  or  enl/ing  recruits  for 
the  guerrillas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  odiously,  when  the 
United  Nations  prpjposes  amnesty  to  the 
present  Greek  Government,  the  Nazi  col¬ 
laborationist,  General  Zervas,  who  today 
is  in  charge  /  the  Greek  Army  and  the 
Greek  policy,  became  extremely  angry. 
This  is  a  perfect  illustration  as  to  why 
the  Gre^k  Government  needs  to  be  re- 
organi/d.  It  is  a  perfect  illustration  to 
the  pqint  that  political  democracy  is  the 
only/basis  on  which  economic  rehabilita- 
tiofi  and  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  Greece 
Cn  be  obtained. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  Washington  Post  article  of 
Monday,  May  12,  which  states  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Actually,  this  Government  has  not  moved 
a  finger  in  any  constructive  direction  since 
President  Truman’s  speech  2  months  ago. 

The  vicious  reactionary  monarchial 
government  existing  in  Greece  assumes 
that  we  are  going  to  pour  out  money  to 
maintain  them  in  office  by  force  of 
American  arms.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
the  article  in  the  Washington  Post  ap¬ 
pear  in  my  remarks  at  this  point : 

UNITED  STATES  AMNESTY  PLAN  HELD  UNAUTHOR¬ 
IZED - RECALCITRANT  GREEK  GOVERNMENT 

SEEKS  TO  PROVE  MAC  VEAGH,  ETHRIDGE  ACTED 
ON  OWN 

(By  Seymour  Friedin) 

Athens,  Greece,  May  11. — The  recalcitrant 
Greek  Government,  more  unwilling  than  ever 
to  accept  a  plan  of  an  internationally  super¬ 
vised  amnesty,  sought  today  to  prove  that  a 
chasm  of  difference  existed  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  United  States  representatives  in 
Athens  and  Geneva. 

Employing  a  State  Department  denial  in 
Washington  that  Ambassador  Lincoln  Mac- 
wVeagh  had  been  instructed  to  enter  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  Government  officials  blithely  ac¬ 
cepted  their  own  interpretation  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  They  suggested  strongly  that  neither 
MacVeagh,  here,  nor  Mark  Ethridge,  in  Ge- 
neva,\ad  official  American  blessings  to  make 
suggestions  of  any  kind. 

Government  quarters  even  suggested  that 
MacVeagh  might  be  recalled  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  version,  he  acted  on  his  own  initi¬ 
ative  in  proffering  suggestions.  Some  Ameri¬ 
can  representatives  may  have  been  staggered 
by  thQ  Government’s  eager  search  for  loop¬ 
holes  to  avoid  responsibility,  but  this  is  just 
the  beginning. 

George  Patandreou\oday  became  the  first 
minister  to  place  himself  on  record  publicly 
against  the  amnesty  proposals.  The  min¬ 
ister  of  the  interior  asserted  in  his  news¬ 
paper  today  that  acceptance  of  the  amnesty 
proposal  would  offend  GreeiC\pride  and  in¬ 
fringe  on  Greek  sovereignty. 

This  was  the  same  attitude  Yaken  with¬ 
out  attribution  by  most  of  the  members  of 
the  government.  Opposition  Cento-  Party 
sources,  however,  insist  the  real  reason  for 
the  cabinet’s  refusal  to  accept  the  amnesty 
suggestion  is  the  fear  that  it  means  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Royalists  failure  to  ameliorV 
conditions. 
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Actually,  this  Government  has  not  moved  a 
finger  in  any  constructive  direction  since 
President  Truman’s  speech  2  months  ago. 
The  attitude  is  simply  to  wait  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  minion  to  arrive.  This  Government  ap¬ 
parently  will  not  make  a  definite  move  unless 
it  can  give,  the  appearance  of  being  ordered 
by  an  interested  power. 

Nevertheless  the  Government  persists  in 
launching  ne\fr  offensives  which  so  far  have 
done  little  more'than  increase  the  guerrilla’s 
activities.  It  was  learned  today  that  another 
campaign  has  beeH,  initiated  In  northwest 
Thebes  and  Lavadiai  The  operation  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  guerrillas  apparently  have 
been  moving  slowly  south  toward  the  capital. 
Communist  leadership  ateong  the  rebels  is 
known  to  seek  a  bold  feat,  like  appearing 
near  Athens,  to  prove  the  strength  of  their 
movement. 

Political  discussions  toward  the  new  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  government  are  \^pected  to 
be  important  this  week. 

The  aged  Themistocles  Sofoulis\  Liberal 
Party  leader,  again  today  reiterated  that  he 
will  not  enter  the  government  unless  he 
becomes  premier  and  his  party  can  under¬ 
take  the  responsibility  alone  of  restoring 
peace  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  our  State 
Department  and  Mr.  Truman  should  un¬ 
derstand  that  at  least  some  of  us  in  the 
Congress  intend  to  follow  with  the  closest 
attention  the  development  of  the  Greek  - 
Turkish  policy  and  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  to  the  country  to  any 
failures  that  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  part,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  speak  for  a  number  of  other 
Congressmen,  the  State  Department  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
consider  that  the  bipartisan  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  is  at  an  end.  We  are  at  peace;  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  policy  which  stabs  the  United 
Nations  in  the  back;  he  has  proposed  a 
policy  which  puts  military  power  first; 
economic  reconstruction  second,  and  po¬ 
litical  stability  last.  Obviously,  the  poli¬ 
cy  is  a  complete  error;  obviously,  we 
should  establish  political  stability  first, 
economic  reconstruction  second,  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  need  for  military 
coercion.  Obviously,  the  policy,  instead 
of  being  decided  by  us  and  paid  for  by 
us  alone,  should  begin  with  the  United 
Nations,  and  should  be  decided  by  the 
United  Nations.  / 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entipe 
Truman  doctrine  is  an  abortive  ill-con¬ 
ceived  policy  of  military  grandisenient 
which  isolates  America  from  the/vorld, 
guarantees  its  own  defeat  because  it  be¬ 
gins  at  the  wrong  place. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the/bipartisan 
foreign  policy  is  at  an  end,^nd  because 
the  Truman  policy  does  not  represent  a 
policy  to  maintain  the  national  security 
of  America,  it  violates  our  commitments 
to  the  United  Nations^nd  begin?  to  work 
for  war  instead  of  p^&ce.  The  bipartisan 
policy  therefor  is  /lead,  and  deserves  to 
be  dead. 

The  foreign  /policy  has  become,  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  issue  in  the  1948  campaign. 
Whether  we/like  it  or  not,  Mr.  Truman 
has  decided  to  run  for  President  on  a 
basis  of  the  Truman  doctrine,  and  there¬ 
by  in  n]/  opinion  has  guaranteed  his  own 
defea. 

Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
as /We  move  along  through  the  year  the 
isast  and  endless  ramifications  of  the 


Truman  doctrine  will  be  brought  home 
to  the  Congress.  The  Washington  Post 
of  Monday  had  an  article  from  which 
I  wish  to  quote  from  London.  This 
article  states:  “The  Conservative  Party 
published  today  an  election  program  ac- 
ceptipg  substantially  all  objectives  of  the 
Socialist  program,  with  some  differences 
in  method  and  asking  for  a  new,  bigger, 
and  more  generous  loan  from  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  this  article  ap¬ 
pear  in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

TORIES  SEEK  BIGGER  UNITED  STATES  LOAN, 
ENDORSE  SOCIALIST  OBJECTIVES 

London,  May  11. — The  Conservative  Party 
published  today  an  election  platform  accept¬ 
ing  substantially  all  objectives  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  program,  with  some  differences  in  method, 
and  asking  for  a  new,  bigger,  and  more  gen¬ 
erous  loan  from  the  United  States. 

The  statement  said  in  effect  that  if  elected, 
the  Tories  will  carry  out  practically  the  whole 
Socialist  program,  with  more  efficiency,  more 
individual  freedom,  and  less  red  tape. 

The  Tories  predicted  an  economic  crisis  for 
Britain  in  1948,  saying  the  American  and 
Canadian  loans  would  be  exhausted  by  the 
iddle  of  that  year.  They  said  Britain  could 
it  scale  down  its  empire-preference  tariff 
structure — as  required  in  the  current  lcfan 
agreement  with  the  United  States — unless 
“othex  countries”  offered  adequate  reductions 
in  thelx  own  trade  barriers. 

“Concessions  hedged  around  with  escape 
clauses,”  the  statement  added,  referring  to 
the  same  lflan  agreement,  “are  etf  no  use  to 
us.” 

For  the  ne\t  few  years  ythe  volume  of 
world  trade  wil\  depend  oi/ the  amount  of 
help  the  United  States  gives  to  war-stricken 
countries  like  Britain,  which  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  their  imports,  the  statement 
continued.  If  the  Uiqted  States  is  willing 
to  lend  money  to  other  Countries  and  accept 
their  goods  in  payment \pf  interest,  world 
trade  will  expand7  and  Britain  will  secure  a 
large  enough  share  of  it  to  pay  for  her  own 
vital  imports  .the  statement  &aid. 

“If  the  IJfiited  States  is  n6t  willing  to 
follow  this/policy,  we  shall  have  to  make  the 
best  of  jhe  avenues  of  trade  aKour  dis¬ 
posal,”  the  Tories  wrote.  \ 

The/statement  accepts  all  the  Socialists’ 
maiai  ideas.  The  Tories  agree  that  Britain’s 
economic  life  should  be  planned  by  The 
ernment  for  the  benefit  of  the  nations 
'hey  agree  that  government  planning  shoulc 
insure  full  employment  at  all  times;  allo¬ 
cate  materials  and  manpower  to  the  in¬ 
dustries  where  they  are  most  needed;  give 
top  priority  to  the  capital  re-equipment  of 
Industry,  the  export  drive,  power,  transport, 
and  housing;  continue  rationing  and  price 
controls  as  long  as  the  necessities  of  life 
are  scarce;  and  guarantee  the  farmers’  mar¬ 
ket  and  prices. 

The  Tories  accept  the  nationalization  of 
the  coal  mines,  railroads,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  without  protest,  and  most  of  their 
fiscal  policy  is  identical  with  that  of  Hugh 
Dalton,  Socialist  Chancelor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  But  they  promise  to  free  part  of 
the  road-trucking  and  civil  aviation  indus¬ 
tries  from  national  ownership,  and  they  op¬ 
pose  the  nationalization  of  iron  and  steel. 
They  also  contend  that  the  government  is 
spending  too  much  money  and  encouraging 
Inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  note  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  is  asking  for  a  bigger  and  more 
generous  loan  from  the  United  States.  In 
this  connection,  Mr.  Stewart  Alsop,  who 
writes  the  very  interesting  and  able  col¬ 
umn  entitled  “Matter  of  Fact”  in  the 
first  of  three  articles  summarizing  his 
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experiences  in  England  argues  that 
Greek  crisis  in  retrospect  will  look 
a  teapot  tempest.  He  points  out  that 
the  British  are  facing  an  enofmous 
world-wide  crisis  from  which  thVunited 
States  alone  can  rescue  thpm.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  request  that  Mr.  Alsop’s  col¬ 
umn  on  British-American  partnership  be 
included  in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

Matter  of  F/ct 
(By  Stewart/Alsop) 

CAN  WE  DO  THE  JOB? - THE  BRITISH  PARTNER- 

/•  skip 

The  infinite  boredom  in  a  little  room  which 
trans-Atlantic  plane  travel  provides  leaves 
the  returning  traveler  little  alternative  to 
thought.  TokSne  who  has  seen,  however 
briefly,  something  of  the  contest  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  West  now  in  progress 
throughout  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  the 
likeliest  subject  with  which  to  while  away 
the  long  hours  is  siftiply  this ;  Can  we  do  the 
Job?  / 

Certainly  the  effort  which  has  already 
started  to  checkmate  Soviet  expension  by 
promoting  political  and  economic  stability 
in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  will  not  be  an  easy  job.  Yet  given 
certain  conditions,  it  can  be  done. 

One  condition  is  painfully  obvious.  That 
is  that  Great  Britain  remain  a  major  world 
power.  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
is  based  squarely  on  the  assumption  that 
Great  Britain  remain  a  good  long-term  bet. 
This  is  so,  simply  because  a  total  British 
economic  collapse,  or  a  wholesale  withdrawal 
of  British  influence  (or  what  is  more  likely, 
both  together)  would  leave  a  vast  vacuum 
far  more  easily  filled  by  the  Soviet  Union 
than  by  the  United  States.  The  question 
is  therefore  pertinent:  “How  good  a  bet  is 
Great  Britain?” 

To  that  question  you  can  find  in  England 
an  infinite  variety  of  answers.  "You  can 
write  us  off,”  one  prominent  Tory  remarked 
to  this  reporter)  with  that  intense  pleasure 
in  the  lugubrious  sometimes  attributed  to 
the  unadmirable  English  weather. 

Glance  at  the  coal  cuts  for  this  summer, 
glance  at  the  export  figures,  and  stop  fooling 
yourselves.  England  will  never  make  it.  A 
dwindling  number  of  enthusiastic  Socialists 
see  the  Socialist  millenium  ushered  in  with¬ 
in  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  with  plenty  for  all 
and  dancing  on  the  village  green.  What 
appear  to  be  the  most  sensible  and  informed 
observers  place  the  answer  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  these  extremes.  Their  mood  is  one 
pf  guarded  optimism.  They  are  betting  on 
lgland,  but  they  have  their  fingers  crossed, 
lere  are  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  no 
sensible  man  would  dare  to  uncross  his 
fingers  in  the  near  future.  Coal  is  one. 
Coal  isAat  the  heart  of  the  British  economic 
crisis;  incoal  production  were  suddenly  and 
miraculously  to  equal  prewar,  the  whole 
country  woWd  be  out  of  the  woods  tomor¬ 
row.  Yet,  this  month  the  hours  of  work  at 
the  coal  face  have  been  reduced  to  35,  and 
played-out  Welsh  mines,  their  seams  almost 
run  out,  are  stilf\being  worked,  while  rich, 
new,  unexploited  \nines  in  Yorkshire  arS 
badly  undermannedX  The  problem  is  partly 
human  and  partly  political.  The  ihiners  ex¬ 
hibit  the  same  curious  lethargy  which  char¬ 
acterizes  many  workers  ita  many  industries 
in  postwar  Britain.  The 'Government  has 
no  carrot  in  the  form  of  consumption  goods 
to  offer  them,  and  since  it  is  ^politically  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  good  will,  it  Clares  not  use 
a  stick.  Yet  there  are  signs  thatsthe  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  terrible  coal  crisis  of  the  winter 
has  struck  home,  and  that  nationalization 
has  provided  a  morale  boost.  Despite,  wild¬ 
cat  strikes,  the  production  curve  is  gentfy  up. 

Another  symptom  of  the  reason  why  An¬ 
gers  remain  crossed  may  be  found  in  tVe 
simple  fact  that  during  the  recent  Easter 
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Advancing  American  art — list  of  oil  paintings 
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Artist 


Painting 


Price 


Order 
date  > 


1.  Avery fljrlilt on _ 

2.  Baziotes*  William. 

3.  Bearden,  xjomare. 

4.  Ben  Zion. 

5.  Ben  Zion. 

6.  Ben  Zion. 

7.  Booth,  CameroB 


Fish  Basket . . 

Flower  Head . . 

At  Five  in  the  Afternoon. 

Perpetual  Destructor . 

The  Strangled  Tree . 

End  of  Don  Quixote . 

Clown. 


9.  Bouche,  Louis _ \.. 

Gallery  K  .... 

10.  Breinin,  Raymond..  . . 

Her  Lover’s  Return . . .  . 

11.  Browne,  Byron . V . 

Still  Life  in  Red,  Yellow,  and  Green . 

12.  Burlin,  Paul...  . 

13.  Constant,  George . .V__ 

Rock  Crabs  . 

14.  Crawford,  Ralston . Y 

Wing  Fabrication... . . . . . 

15.  Crawford,  Raison.. . L 

Plane  Production . . . 

lfi.  Davis,  Stuart . . 

^Tree  and  El . . . . 

17.  Davis,  Stuait. . 

^£ill  Life  with  Fleers . . . 

18.  De  Diego,  Julio . 

Nocturnal  Family . . . . _ . 

19.  De  Diego.  Julio _ 

Uniter  Stiff  Rearguard  Action . . 

20.  De  Martini,  Joseph . ___ 

The  Hfivine _ 7. . . 

21.  Dove,  Arthur . . . 

22.  Dove,  Arthur . . 

23.  Drewes,  Werner . 

Balcony.  Yk. . . . . . 

24.  Drewes^  Werner.. _ _ 

25.  Drewes,  Werner . 

26.  Evergood,  Philip . . 

27.  Evergood,  Philip . . . 

Girl  and  Cock.JV. . . 

28.  Gottlieb,  Adolph . 

The  Couple . .V . 

29.  Gropper,  William . . . 

Home...! _ X  __ . - . - . . 

30.  Gropper,  William . 

31.  Guglielmi,  O.  Louis . 

Subway  Exist . \. . . . . . . 

33.  Guston,  Philip.  . 

Portrait  of  Shannah _ . . . . . . 

34.  Gwathmev,  Robert . 

35.  Gwathmey,  Robert . 

36,  Hartley,  Marsden . 

37.  Hartley,  Marsden . 

Roses.  . . . . ^ . - 

38.  Hartlev,  Marsden . 

Whale’s  Jaw,  Dogtown . V . 

39.  Howard,  Charles . 

The  Medusa _ T. . Y  __ . 

40.  Kantor,  Morris . . 

Afternoon . . . ^ . . 

41.  Klcinholtz,  Frank _ 

Floral . . \  . 

42.  Kleinholtz,  Frank . . 

Bank  Night . . \ . . 

43.  Kuhn,  "Wait . . 

Pine  at  Five  O'clock . . . 

44.  Kuhn,  Walt.  . 

Still  Life  with  Bananas _ 1 . . . . _\_ . r! 

45.  Kuniyoshi,  Yasuo . 

Inserted  Brickyard. . . . Y . 

46.  Kuniyoshi,  Yasuo . . 

Circus  Girl  Resting . . . _Y. . . 

47.  Levi,  Julian . 

Still  Life . . . V. _ i . 

48.  Levis,  Julian . 

Waste  and  Images . V . . 

49.  Levine,  Jack . . . . 

White  Horse.... _ . . . )V_ . 

50.  Maclver,  Loren _ 

Blue  Landscape . . . . . . 

51.  Marin,  John . 

Sea  and  Boat. . . . 

52.  Marin,  John . . 

Seascape . _ ^ _ _ _ 

53.  Marsh,  Reginald... 

Lifeguard . . _Y.  _ . 

54.  Morris,  George  L.  K . 

Shipbuilding  Composition . . . * _ _Y_ 

55.  Morris,  George  L.  K _ 

New  England  Church . . \ 

56.  O’Keeffe,  Georgia . . 

Small  Hill  Near  Alcade. . . . .. . . . 

57.  O'Keeffe'. _ T . 

Cos  Cob. . . . . 

58.  Pereira,  I.  Rice . . 

Abstraction . . . . . . 

59. ‘Prestopino,  Gregorio _ 

Newspaper . . . . . . 

Trolley  Car _  _ <’ . . . 

61.  Rattner,  Abraham . 

Yellow  Table . . . . . 

62.  Refregier,  Anton . 

End  of  the  Conference . . . . . 

63.  Shahn,  Ben . . 

Hunger . . . 

64.  Shahn,  Ben . 

65.  Sheeler,  Charles . . 

Boneyard . . . . . 

66.  Spruce,  Everett... . 

Owl  on  Rocks . . . 

67.  Spruce,  Everett  . . . 

Turkey . . . . 

68.  Spruce)  Everett . . 

Canyon  at  Night . . . . . . . 

69.  Tschaebasov,  Nahum . 

Choir  Boys . . 1 . 

70.  Tschaebasov,  Nahum . 

Mother  and  Child.. . 

71.  Tschaebasov’  Nahum  . 

Fish. .  .  . 

72.  Watkins,  Franklin . 

Portrait  of  Old  Woman . 

73.  Weber,  Max . 

Fruit  and  Wine . - . 

74.  Weber,  Max . 

Conversation _ _* _ _ . _ _ _ - _ _ _ 

Two  Vases  . . 

76.  Wilson,  Sol  _ _ 

Fisherman  on  'Wharf . . . 

77.  Zerbe,  Karl _ _ _ 

Clown  and  Ass . 

78.  Zerbe,  Karl _ 

The  Owls . . . . 

79.  Zerbe)  Karl . 

Around  the  Lighthouse . . 

809 

300 

875 

750 

750 

195 

220 

220 

300 

300 

300 

500 

1,200 

1,600 

1,200 

300 

850 

300 

500 


19i6 
May  4 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

May  7 
May  4 
Do. 

May  3 
May  4 
May  3 
May  4 
May  3 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

June  5 
Do. 

May  4 
May  3 
Do. 

May  4 
Do. 
Do. 

May  3 
Do. 

May  4 
May  3 
Do. 

Oct.  2 
Aug.  7 
June,  6 
May  3 
Jqiie  6 
May  4 
,  Do. 
Aug.  1 
June  5 
Aug.  1 
June  6 
May  4 
June  6 
D'o. 

May  3 
Do. 

Aug.  7 
Do. 

Aug.  1 
Do. 

Mar  3 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Oct.  2 
May  3 
Do. 
Do. 

Oet.  2 
May  3 
^May  4 
line  6 

tt. 

Ai 

Mai 
May 
Do. 
Do. 

May  4 
Do. 
Do. 

May  3 
May  4 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Aug.  7 
May  3 
Do. 


1  Date  of  DS-12,  departmental  request  for  supplies,  equipment,  or  services,  preceded  by  negotiations  of  various 
lengths. 
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■WEEKLY  ROUND-UP  ARTCAST,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1946 

(Please  note  date  of  exhibition) 
Column  mail 

Washington  (undated). — An  exhibition  of 
Advancing  American  Art,  prepared  by  the 
United  States’ Department*  of  State  and  de¬ 
signed  to  show  the  scope  and  progress  of  con¬ 
temporary-experimental  and  creative  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  is  scheduled  to  open 
on  October  4  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  m  New  York  City.  In  response  to  re¬ 
quests  from  United  States  missions  abroad 
fop  a  showing  of  the  newest  trends  in  Amer¬ 
ican  paintings,  the  Department  has  chosen 
these  79  paintings  by  45  artists  as  represent¬ 


ative  of  fine  quality,  originality,  artistic 
breadth,  distinction,  and  variety  of  style. 

After  a  sojourn  at  the  Metropolitan  in  New 
York,  the  exhibit  will  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  30  paintings  will  tour  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics;  while  49  will  go  to  Europe  on 
a  similar  tour,  beginning  in  Paris  in  Novem¬ 
ber  (UNESCO  month)  then  moving  through 
the  other  large  cities  of  Europe.  Less  exten¬ 
sive  but  fully  self-contained  and  represent¬ 
ative  units  of  the  exhibition  later  will  circu¬ 
late  through  the  smaller  European  cities. 

The  exhibit  is  planned  to  acquaint  the 
world  with  recent  developments  in  American 
paintings,  and  presents  therefore  a  national 
cross-section  of  the  work  of  the  most  active 
and  forward-looking  of  contemporary  artists. 
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Included  are  canvases  by  well-known  and 
established  painters  like  John  Marin,  Max 
Weber,  Stuart  Davis,  Marsden  Hartley,  and 
Georgia  O’Keeffe,  as  well  as  those  of  such 
comparatively  new  arrivals  in  the  field  as 
Jack  Levine,  Robert  Gwathmey,  Gregorio 
Prestopino,  and  Ben  Shahn. 

The  initiate  in  art  jnay  trace  in  thfese  paint¬ 
ings  important  social  and  cultural  influences 
and  traditions,  fresh  ideas  an pi  techniques. 
Art  amateurs  will  find  interest  and  pleasure 
in  the  broad  range  and  va/iet.y  of  subject, 
style,  and  approach — the  classic  precision  or 
Charles  Sheeler;  the  brooding  moods  and 
memories  of  Loren  Mactvor;  the  fantasy  of 
Julio  de  Diego;  the  abstractions  of  Stuart 
Davis;  the  somber  intensity  of  Ben  Shahn; 
the  social  commentary  of  William  Gropper; 
the  biting  analysis  of  Jack  Levine  and  Robert 
Gwathmey.  f 

Paintings  designated  to  tour  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  include  Still  Life  With  Flowers, 
by  Stuart  Davis;  Fascist  Leader,  by  Philip 
Evergood;  They  Fought  To  the  Last  Man,  by 
WillianyGropper;  Tenements,  by  Louis  Gug- 
lielmi/Horse,  by  Jack  Levine;  Seascape,  by 
John  Marin;  Trolley  Car,  by  Gregorio  Presto¬ 
pino;  Small  Hill  Near  Alcade,  by  Georgia 
O’Keeffe;  Bonevard,  by  Charles  Sheeler;  and 
,Gircus  Girl  Resting  by  Yasuo  Kunioshi. 

A  parallel  selection  of  artists  and  paintings 
for  the  exhibit  in  the  other  American  Re¬ 
publics  include  Robert  Gwathmey’s  Workers 
on  the  Land,  Yasuo  Kunioshi’s  Deserted 
Brickyard,  Ben  Shahn’s  Hunger,  Max  Weber’s 
Fruit  and  Wine,  and  Reginald  Marsh’s  Life 
Guard. 

While  this  is  the  most  ambitious  project 
of  this  type  yet  undertaken  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  as  part  of  its  world-wide  cultural 
activities  program,  other  smaller  exhibits  of 
original  prints,  water  colors,  and  photographs 
already  have  circulated  abroad,  and  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  met  with  cordial  response. 
This  exhibit  and  others  now  being  planned 
are  part  of  a  widespread  program  of  peace¬ 
time  cultural  interchange  between  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Hannah  Goldman. 

Sources:  United  States  State  Department 
advance  release,  interview,  photographs,  art 
periodicals. 

Ml’.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Seely-Brown]. 

(Mr.  SEELY-BROWN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
iT  rise  to  make  two  very  brief  observa¬ 
tions.  As  a  result  of  the  debate  which 
wKhave  had  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the\jast  2  weeks,  I  think  all  of  us  are 
well  are  of  the  dangers  that  lie  in  the 
path  (^legislating  a  foreign  policy  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion. 

It  was  my  opportunity  during  the  war 
to  observe  propaganda  being  manufac¬ 
tured.  I  know  something  of  its  effec¬ 
tiveness.  I  recognize  the  definite  need 
for  a  pro-American  propaganda  program 
at  the  present  trine.  I  recognize  the 
power  and  possible  affectiveness  of  such 
a  program.  A  weapota  of  this  type  can 
be  made  so  all-powerhfi  that  I  feel  it 
might  be  well  to  have  a  Pfogram  of  this 
type  more  directly  under  fefoe  control  of 
the  Congress.  \ 

If  we  are  not  careful,  the  ta\may  wag 
the  dog.  -  at 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  ChairmsDi,  this 
concludes  the  general  debate  on  tnfe  bill, 
and  I  suggest  that  the  Clerk  read.  \ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  down  to  and  including 
line  6  on  page  1. 
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Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise.>‘ 

Tfi&piotion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resjjiiTed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Chairmaq/df  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hbqgp^on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  tha^t  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3311)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  ‘^ijstice,  and 
Commerce,  and  the  judiciarypfor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  liad  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu¬ 
tion  thereon. 

SENATE  BILL  938 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
the  bill,  S.  938. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash¬ 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EATON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
938)  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “That,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  President 
may  from  time  to  time  when  he  deems  it 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  furnish 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  their  governments,  and  upon  terms 
and  conditions  determined  by  him — - 

“(1)  by  rendering  financial  aid  in  the 
form  of  loans,  credits,  grants,  or  otherwise, 
to  those  countries; 

“(2)  by  detailing  to  assist  those  countries 
any  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States;  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1938  (52  Stat. 
442),  as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel 
detailed  pursuant  to  such  Act,  as  amended, 
shall  be  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  paragraph:  Provided,  however, 
That  no  civilian  personnel  shall  be  assigned 
to  Greece  or  Turkey  to  administer  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act  until  such  personnel  have 
been  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation; 

“(3)  by  detailing  a  limited  number  of 
members  of  the  military  services  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  those  countries,  in 
an  advisory  capacity  only;  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  of  May  19,  1926  (44  Stat. 
565),  as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel 
detailed  pursuant  to  such  act,  as  amended, 
shall  be  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  paragraph; 

“(4)  by  providing  for  (A)  the  transfer  to, 
and  the  procurement  for  by  manufacture  or 
otherwise  and  the  transfer  to,  those  coun¬ 
tries  of  any  articles,  services,  and  informa¬ 
tion,  and  (B)  the  instruction  and  training 
of  personel  of  those  countries;  and 

“(5)  by  incurring  and  defraying  necessary 
expenses,  including  administrative  expenses 
and  expenses  for  compensation  of  personnel, 
in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


“Sec.  2.  (a)  Sums  from  advances  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  under 
section  4  (a)  and  from  the  appropriations 
made  under  authority  of  section  4  (b)  may 
be  allocated  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  to  any  department,  agency,  or  independ¬ 
ent  establishment  of  the  Government.  Any 
amount  so  allocated  shall  be  available  as  ad¬ 
vancement  or  reimbursement,  and  shall  be 
credited,  at  the  option  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment  con¬ 
cerned,  to  appropriate  appropriations,  funds 
or  accounts  existing  or  established  for  the 
purpose. 

“(b)  Whenever  the  President  requires  pay¬ 
ment  in  advance  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  or  of  Turkey  for  assistance  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  such  countries  in  accordance  with 
this  Act,  such  payments  when  made  shall 
be  credited  to  such  countries  in  accounts 
established  for  the  purpose.  Sums  from 
such  accounts  shall  be  allocated  to  the  de¬ 
partments,  agencies,  or  independent  estab¬ 
lishment's  of  the  Government  which  fur¬ 
nish  the  assistance  for  which  payment  is 
received,  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be 
available  and  credited  in  the  same  manner, 
as  allocations  made  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Any  portion  of  such  allocation 
not  used  as  reimbursement  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

“(c)  Whenever  any  portion  of  an  alloca¬ 
tion  under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b) 
is  used  as  reimbursement,  the  amount  of 
reimbursement  shall  be  available  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  contracts  and  other  uses  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  reimbursement  is 
received  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Where 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  in¬ 
dependent  establishment  of  the  Government 
determines  that  replacement  of  any  article 
transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  (A) 
of  section  1  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  re¬ 
ceived  in  payment  therefor  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

“(d)  (1)  Payment  in  advance  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Greece  or  of  Turkey  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  President  for  any  articles  or 
services  furnished  to  such  country  under 
paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  if  they  are 
not  paid  for  from  funds  advanced  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  under 
section  4  (a)  or  from  funds  appropriated 
under  authority  of  section  4  (b). 

“(2)  No  department,  agency,  or  independ¬ 
ent  establishment  of  the  Government  shall 
furnish  any  articles  or  services  under  para¬ 
graph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  to  either  Greece 
or  Turkey,  unless  it  receives  advancements 
or  reimbursements  therefor  out  of  allocations 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section. 

“Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
receipt  of  any  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  government  requesting  such  assist¬ 
ance  shall  agree  (a)  to  permit  free  access 
of  United  States  Government  officials  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  whether  such  as¬ 
sistance  is  utilized  effectively  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  undertakings  of  the  recip¬ 
ient  government;  (b)  to  permit  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  and  radio  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  freely  and  to  report  fully 
regarding  the  utilization  of  such  assistance; 
(c)  not  to  transfer,  without  the  consent  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  title  to 
or  possession  of  any  article  or  information 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act  nor  to  per¬ 
mit,  without  such  consent,  the  use  of  any 
such  article  or  the  use  or  disclosure  of  any 
such  information  by  or  to  anyone  not  an 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  recipient 
government;  (d)  to  make  such  provisions 
as  may  be  required  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  security  of  any  article, 
service,  or  information  received  pursuant  to 
this  Act;  (e)  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  any  loan,  credit,  grant,  or  other 
form  of  aid  rendered  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  the  making  of  any  payment  on  account 
of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan 
made  to  such  government  by  any  other 


foreign  government;  and  (f)  to  give  full  and 
continuous  publicity  within  such  country 
as  to  the  purpose,  source,  character,  scope, 
amounts,  and  progress  of  United  States  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  carried  on  therein  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act. 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  any  other  law,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected,  until  such  time  as  an  appropria¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  to  make  advances,  not  to 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  $100,000,000,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  such 
manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  determine. 

“(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed 
$400,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  From  appropriations  made  under 
this  authority  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  by  it  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

“Sec.  5.  The  President  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  he 
may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  pursuant  to  this  Act 
through  such  department,  agency,  inde¬ 
pendent  establishment,  or  officer  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  he  shall  direct. 

“The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw 
any  or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under  any 
of  the  following  circumstances: 

“(1)  If  requested  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  or  Turkey,  respectively,  represent¬ 
ing  a  majority  of  the  people  of  either  such 
nation; 

“(2)  If  the  Security  Council  finds  (with 
respect  to  which  finding  the  United  States 
waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto)  or  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations 
makes  the  continuance  of  such  assistance 
unnecessary  or  undesirable; 

“(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Act  have  been  substantially 
accomplished  by  the  action  of  any  other  in¬ 
tergovernmental  organizations  or  finds  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  incapable  of  satis¬ 
factory  accomplishment;  and 

“(4)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  of  the 
assurances  given  pursuant  to  section  3  are 
not  being  carried  out. 

"Sec.  6.  Assistance  to  any  country  under 
this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the 
President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

“Sec.  7.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  quarterly  reports  of  expenditures 
and  activities,  which  shall  include  uses  of 
funds  by  the  recipient  governments,  under 
authority  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  8.  The  chief  of  any  mission  to  any 
country  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  perform  such  functions  relating  to 
the  administration  of  this  Act  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  prescribe.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Charles  A.  Eaton, 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 

Bartel  J.  Jonkman, 

Sol  Bloom, 

John  Kee, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

A.  H.  Vandenberg, 
Arthur  Capper, 

Alexander  Wiley, 

Tom  Connally, 

Walter  F.  George, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  as- 
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sistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause. 
The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  with 
an  amendment  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  Senate' 
bill  and  the  House  amendment,  and  that  the 
House  agree  to  the  same. 

The  bill  agreed  to  in  conference  is  for  the 
most  part  the  same  as  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  Except  for  minor  technical  and 
clerical  differences,  the  differences  between 
the  House  amendment  and  the  conference 
argument  are  noted  below. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  no  civilian  personnel  shall  be  as¬ 
signed  to  Greece  or  Turkey  to  administer  the 
purposes  of  the  act  until  such  personnel  has 
been  approved  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation.  The  conference  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  such  assignment  shall  be  made 
until  such  personnel  have  been  investigated 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  House  amendment  contained  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  provision  known  as  the  Vanden- 
berg  amendment.  As  passed  by  the  House, 
the  second  paragraph  of  this  amendment  * 
was  not  identical  with  the  paragraph  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  conference  agree¬ 
ment  includes  the  language  finally  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  The  provision  requires  the 
President  to  withdraw  aid  if  the  Security 
Council  finds  (with  respect  to  which  finding 
the  United  States  waives  the  exercise  of  any 
veto)  or  the  General  Assembly  finds  that 
action  taken  or  assistance  furnished  by  the 
United  Nations  makes  the  continuance  of 
such  assistance  unnecessary  or  undesirable. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  contained 
a  provision  requiring  that  the  chief  of  any 
mission  to  any  country  receiving  assistance 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  perform  such  functions  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  act  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  prescribe.  There  was  no  corre¬ 
sponding  provision  in  the  House  amendment. 
The  conference  agreement  includes  this 
provision. 

Charles  A.  Eaton, 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 

Bartel  J.  JonkmaN, 

Sol  Bloom, 

John  Kee, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

-  -■  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MUNDT  (at  the  request  of 
Horan)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial.  Jr 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri  arid  Mr. 
DIRKSEN  (at  the  request  of  Mf.  Horan) 
were  given  permission  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record,  jand  include 
extraneous  matter.  / 

Mr.  HORAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  some  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  ,Rfr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  list  of  the 
artists  I  mentioned  along  with,  the 
amount  paid-for  each  painting  and  the 
date  of  purchase  and  in  addition  a  copy 
of  the  A  recast  dated  September  20,  1946, 
which  created  the  so-called  demand  for 
this  exhibition  of  art,  as  well  as  a  re¬ 
port,  from  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  24  of  the  artists 
from  whom  the  paintings  were  pur¬ 
chased. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks 
'he  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
include  certain  excerpts  from  broadcasts 
and  digests  of  broadcasts  furnished  him 
by  the  State  Department. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Bul winkle, 
•for  10  days,  on  account  of  official  busi¬ 
ness. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  64.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  across 
Dan  River  in  North  Carolina: 

S.  132.  An  act  to  relieve  collectors  of  cus¬ 
toms  of  liability  for  failure  to  collect  cer¬ 
tain  special  tonnage  duties  and  light  money, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  214.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the, 
Lugert-Altus  irrigation  project  in  the 
of,  Oklahoma  to  the  W.  C.  Austin  project; . 

S.  273.  An  act  to  limit  the  time  within 
which  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
make  ‘  final  settlement  of  the  monthly  or 
quarterly  accounts  of  fiscal  officers/'and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  460.  An  act  to  amend  sectjtfn  327  (h) 
of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940;  jt nd 

S.  534.  An  act  to  authorize/additional  al¬ 
lowances  of  good  time  and^the  payment  of 
compensation  to  'prison  inmates  performing 
exceptionally  meritorious  or  outstanding 
services.  ./ 

BILLS  PRESENTEIVTO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  LeCOMPTJe,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration^  reported  that 
that  committed  did  on  May  12,  1947,  pre¬ 
sent  to  the president,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  theutlouse  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  45,(1  An  act  providing  for\the  con¬ 
veyance/to  the  town  of  Marbleheadv  in  the 
State Massachusetts,  of  Marblehead^  Mili¬ 
tary  Reservation,  for  public  use;  and  \ 

Hr  R.  1098.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sef 
gjjfion  and  expenditure  of  trust  funds 
joint  ownership  by  the  Shoshone 
'Arapaho  Tribes  of  the  Wind  River  Reser¬ 
vation. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord¬ 
ingly  (at  5  o’clock  and  56  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1947,  at  12  o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

675.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis¬ 
trative  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  judicial  circuit; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

676.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 
in  the  control  and  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 


677.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  revised 
estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  jafer 
1948  involving  an  increase  of  $8,850,000;i  for 
the  Navy  Department  (H.  Doc.  No.  240') ;  to 
tho  Committee  on  Appropriations  8ffid  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ,©N  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  £UH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DONDERO:  ^Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.  R.  1610,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  14,  1938,  ao  as  to  authorize  the  Cairo 
Bridge  Commission  to  issue  its  refunding 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  the  out¬ 
standing  bonds  issued  by  the  commission  to 
pay  the  cost  of  a  certain  toll  bridge  at  or 
near  Cairn’  Ill.;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  362),,  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  /DONDERO:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.  R.  1628.  A  bill  relinquishing  to 
the, /State  of  Illinois  .certain  right,  title,  or 
interest  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
/‘(Rept.  No.  363).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WELCH:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  2097.  A  bill  to  declare  the  ownership 
of  the  timber  on  the  allotments  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  and 
to  authorize  the  sale  thereof;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  364).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JENNINGS:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  2693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of  Cowlitz  Coun¬ 
ty,  Wash.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
365).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WELCH:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  1555.  A  bill  to  promote  uniformity  of 
geographic  nomenclature  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  366).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WELCH :  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  577.  A  bill  to  preserve  historic  grave¬ 
yards  in  abandoned  military  posts;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  367) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WELCH:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  981.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
[Ct  of  January  29,  1942  (56  Stat.  21),  relat- 
to  the  refund  of  taxes  illegally  paid  by 
In&ian  citizens;  without  amendment  (Rept. 

58).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
WholfNHouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  \%,ELCH:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  1831,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Silver  Creek  recreational  demonstration 
project,  Oregoft,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  holdings  therein,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendnWit  (Rept.  No.  369).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Tteion. 

Mr.  WELCH:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  2938.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1  of  the 
act  of  August  24,  1912  (37,  Stat.  497,  5  U.  S. 
C„  sec.  488),  fixing  the  pricVof  copies  of  rec¬ 
ords  furnished  by  the  Deparfment  of  the  In¬ 
terior;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  370) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  or., the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WELCH:  Committee  on  PubK.c  Lands. 
H.  R.  3143.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc¬ 
tion,  operation,  and  maintenance  Of  the 
Paonia  Federal  reclamation  project,  Colo¬ 
rado;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  371).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on.  Armed  Services.  H.  R.  1379.  A  bill  to 
establish  the  United  States  Naval  Postgrad¬ 
uate  School,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  372) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WELCH:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  1882.  A  bill  for  expenditure  of  funds 
for  cooperating  with  the  public-school  board 
at  Walker,  Minrflkfor  the  extension  of  public- 
school  facilities  thhe  available  to  all  Indian 
children  in  the  district;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  373).  ReWred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  omltfie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WELCH:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  2207.  A  bill  to  autiWize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  cStoain  lands  with¬ 
in  the  Shiloh  National  Military  Park,  Tenn., 
and  for  other  purposes;  witmamendments 
(Rept.  No.  374) .  Referred  to  tn«L  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  St\te  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WELCH:  Committee  on  PublilkLands. 
H.  R.  2545.  A  bill  to  provide  funds  fhr  co¬ 
operation  with  the  school  board  of  the^Mo- 
clips-Aloha  District  for  the  construction  Stod 
equipment  of  a  new  school  building  in  tr 
town  of  Moclips,  Grays  Harbor  County,  Waih.^ 
to  be  available  to  both  Indian  and  non-In¬ 
dian  children;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
375).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WELCH:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  2655.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  grant  to  the  mayor  and 
City  Council  of  Baltimore,  State  of  Mary¬ 
land,  a  permanent  easement  for  the  purpose 
of  installing,  maintaining,  and  servicing  two 
subterranean  water  mains  in,  on,  and  across 
the  land  of  Port  McHenry  National  Monu¬ 
ment  and  Historic  Shrine,  Md.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  376).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTTEES  ON  PRIVATE 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee,  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Lawson  Ashby;  Mrs.  Ora  Ashby;  and  Lawson 
Ashby,  the  legal  guardian  of  _  Betty  Mae 
Ashby,  a  minor;  Darrel  Ashby,  a  minor;  Ken¬ 
neth  Ashby,  a  minor;  and  Vernon  Ashby,  a 
minor;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  348)  „ 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Who; 
House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  yf  the 
estate  of  Rubert  W.  Alexander;  with  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  349).  Referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Augusta  McCall;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  350).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
certain  owners  of  land  who  suffered  loss  by 
fire  in  Lake  Landing  Township,  Hyde  County, 
N.  C.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  351). 
Referred  to  thq  ’Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  / 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Myron  R./Leard;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  352)  /  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Jgfouse. 

Mr.  'SPRINGER:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.’  H.  R.  905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
YyS.  Hu;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  353) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  984.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A.  J. 
Crozat,  Jr.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  354). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.  R.  989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Mathew  C.  Cowley,  deceased,  and 
the  estate  of  Louisa  Cowley,  deceased;  with¬ 
out  amendment  (Rept.  No.  355) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.  R.  1152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mis. 
Inga  Patterson,  widow  of  P.  X.  Patterson; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  356).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  REEVES:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  1408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  August 
W.  Dietz;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  357) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  1513.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  John  C.  Garrett;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  358) .  Referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  II.  R.  1523.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Marion  S.  Griggs,  deceased;  with¬ 
out  amendment  (Rept.  No.  359).  Referred 
y;o  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

.Mr.  CRAVENS:  Committee  on  the  JudicU 
a\  ,  H.  R.  1586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Leslie  Price,  Philip  C.  Price,  Mrs.  Louise  Key- 
ton,  Tfcnnie  Curry,  and  James  Curry;  with 
amenotoents  (Rept.  No.  360) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Housev- 

Mr.  SPHINGER:  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary.  H.  R?U!61.  A  bill  conferring  jurisdic¬ 
tion  upon  l\e  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  theVprthern  district  of  California, 
northern  divisiato,  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment \pon  th^'claims  of  all  per¬ 
sons  for  reimbursement '  for  damages  and 
losses  sustained  as  ^result  of  a  flood  which 
occurred  in  Decembei*W.937  in  levee  district 
No.  10,  Yuba  County,’  Ca^f.;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  3&f) .  RSfcerred  to  the  Com 
mittee  of  the  Whole  Housi 

PUBLIC  #ILLS  AND  RES<XUTIONS 

Under  pJause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduceaWid  sev¬ 
erally  deferred  as  follows: 

<By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

R.  3429.  A  bill  to  amend  sectiori\10 
Fthe  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  June  28,  IS 
Stat.  1273),  as  amended  June  26,  193? 
Stat.  1978;  43  U.  S.  C.  sec.  3151);  to  the' 
Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  STOCKMAN: 

H.  R.  3430.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  revenues  from  certain  lands  into 
the  tribal  funds  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  3431.  A  bill  to  remove  restrictions 
on  the  property  and  moneys  belonging  to  the 
individual  enrolled  members  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  Indian  Reservation  in  Oregon,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  liquidation  of  tribal  property 
and  distribution  of  the  proceeds  thereof,  to 
confer  complete  citizenship  upon  such  In¬ 
dians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York: 

H.  R.  3432.  A  bill  making  certain  changes 
In  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

H.  R.  3433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  classify  the  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,”  ap¬ 
proved  June  20,  1906,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.  R.  3434.  A  bill  to  grant  retirement  wit: 
pay  to  certain  emergency  officers  of 
War  I  seriously  disabled  from  gun; 
wounds  incurred  in  combat;  to  the  Comfhit 
tee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KILDAY: 

H.  R.  3435.  A  bill  to  provide 
matic  national  service  life  ins 
deceased  veterans  of  World 
payable,  in  turn,  to  theii* 
and  parents,  if  any,  with 
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ment,  as  at  present,  as 
to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  MORRIi 

H.  R.  3436.  A  bill  t6  amend  the  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  y)46  to  provide  that  pay¬ 
ments  be  made  to  ^survivors  for  unused  leave 
accumulated  by  members  of  the  armed  forces 
before  their  deadi  in  service;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armedi-cServices. 

H.  R.  3437,-74  bill  relating  to  the  compen¬ 
sation  of  tnose  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
World  wpr  II  who  suffer  from  tuberculosis; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

H.  W.  3438.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
mer^X  of  direct  Federal  assistance  to  perma¬ 
nently  and  totally  disabled  individuals, 
blind  individuals,  and  certain  individuals  60 
years  of  age  or  over;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  3439.  A  bill  to  raise  the  limit  on  the 
amount  of  annual  income  from  other  sources 
which  may  be  received  by  the  widow  or  child 
of  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  or  H  without 
disqualifying  such  widow  or  child  for  a  pen¬ 
sion  for  the  non-service-connected  death  of 
such  veteran;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.  R.  3440.  A  bill  to  provide  that  auto¬ 
matic  national  service  life  insurance  as  to 
deceased  veterans  of  World  War  II  shall  be 
payable,  in  turn,  to  their  widows,  children, 
and  parents,  if  any,  without  any  require¬ 
ment,  as  at  present,  as  to  their  dependency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

H.  R.3441.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  H  who  elect  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  educational  benefits  granted  by  part 
VIII  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a)  shall 
receive  the  entire  subsistence  allowance  pro¬ 
vided  by  such  part;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans’  Affairs. 

H.  R.  3442.  A  bill  to  provide  that  retired  en¬ 
listed  personnel  of  the  Army  who  served  as 
commissioned  officers  during  World  War  II 
shall  receive  the  pay  of  retired  warrant  of¬ 
ficers;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  3443.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  act  of  March  20,  1933,  so  as  to  eliminate 
^financial  inability  to  defray  expenses  of  hos¬ 
pital  treatment  or  domiciliary  care  as  a  pre- 
reuuisite  to  obtaining  such  treatment  or  care 
in  ^Veterans’  Administration  facility,  and  for 
otheK  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet¬ 
erans  "Affairs. 

.Mr.  REED  of  New  York: 

H.  R,  3fl|£.  A  bill  to  amend  section  251  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways^and  Means. 

By  Mr.  W£)OM: 

H.  R.  3445.  A  BUI  to  exempt  from  the  immi¬ 
gration  quota  ceraun  persons  who  served  in 
the  armed  forces  cmgovernments  allied  with 
the  United  States  during  World  War  -  II;  to 
the  Committee  on  th^Iudiciary. 

By  Mr.  GAMBLE  fby  request)  : 

H.  R.  3446.  A  bill  to  afcend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  title  W  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  the  Home  Owners’  Loan  Act  of 
1933,  and  for  other  purposesrWto  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currem 

H.  R.  3447.  A  bill  to  amend  t^e  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Bankiflg  and 
Currency. 

H.  R.  3448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur 
rency 
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\  In  other  words,  if  we  believe  that  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  the  western  European  democra¬ 
cies  is  a  “positive  solution  to  an  important 
source  of  trouble  in  the  world,”  then  how 
much’  vital  and  inspiring  is  a  federation  in 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 

The  United  States  of  Europe  has  been  an 
ideal  which  has  caught  the  imagination  of 
far-sighted  men  over  the  years.  The  great 
design  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France 
was  conceived  ih  the  era  of  intense  national¬ 
ism  and  was  put  forward  as  the  antidote  to 
that  nationalism  which  kept  Europe  con¬ 
stantly  at  war.  -  ' 

Victor  Hugo,  whose  Vide-ranging  mind  en¬ 
compassed  so  many  subjects,  said  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Peace  Congress  at  Paris  in  1849: 

“A  day  will  come  when  those  two  im¬ 
mense  groups,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  States  of  Ekj'ope,  shall  be 
seen  placed  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  across  the 
ocean,  exchanging  their  produce,  tjreir  com¬ 
merce,  their  industry,  their  arts,  their  genius, 
clearing  the  earth,  peopling  the  deserts,  im¬ 
proving  creation  under  the  eye  of  th&Cre- 
ator,  and  uniting,  for  the  good  of  all,  these 
two  irresistible  and  infinite  powers,  the  fra¬ 
ternity  of  men  and  the  power  of  God.”  \ 
In  the  1920’s,  Aristide  Briand,  that  man', 
of  good  will,  devoted  the  full  strength  of  his 
last  years  to  the  idea  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe  in  which  Germany  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  would  play  an  important  part  and  by  the 
absorption  of  Prussianized  Germany  into  the 
western  sphere  of  ideas  and  culture  would 
end  the  menace  of  war.  The  coming  of  Hit¬ 
ler  to  power,  with  his  accent  upon  a  heated 
nationalism,  destroyed  the  dream  of  Briand. 

All  great  ideas,  like  the  United  States  of 
Europe,  comes  to  fruition  by  the  compelling 
imperatives  of  necessity.  There  is  not  one 
argument,  outside  of  the  proud  but  poor  ap¬ 
peal  to  national  sovereignty,  which  can 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  federation.  To  pool 
the  brains,  skill,  and  resources  of  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland 
into  a  federation,  working  for  the  tremen¬ 
dous  end  of  peace,  would  be  to  create  a 
power  that  these  nations  Individually  do 
not  have  in  themselves. 

The  best  and  clearest  minds  in  Europe  see 
that  to  resist  the  pressure  of  international 
communism  there  must  be  a  union  of  the 
western  democracies.  Prime  Minister  Attlee, 
of  Great  Britain,  said:  “Europe  must  feder¬ 
ate  or  perish-.”  Winston  Churchill,  who  po¬ 
litically  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  so¬ 
cialism  of  Attlee  yet  who  is  today  the  fore¬ 
most  proponent  of  federation  in  Europe,  has 
said :  » 

“If,  in 'this  interval,  we  can  revive  tlie 
life  and  unity  of  Europe  and  Christendom/ 
and  with  this  new  reinforcement  build  hig 
and  commanding  a  world  structure  of  peace 
which  no  one  will  dare  challenge,  the  /frost 
awful  crisis  of  history  will  have  passed7  away 
and  the  highroad  of  history  will  again  be¬ 
come  open.”  <  / 

This,  remember,  is  not  the  talk  pi  theorists 
or  academicians.  In  the  lowejA  period  of 
French  history,  when  the  Republic  was  on 
the  verge  of  being  overtaken/by  the  men  of 
Vichy,  Winston  Churchill/offered  to  the 
French  Nation  a  federation,  with  common 
citizenship  and  a  uniop'  of  purpose. 

We  are  at  present  /embarked  upon  the 
leadership  of  the  wogld  through  our  respon¬ 
sibility-  to  keep  higp  and  alive  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  Hberty.  The  foremost  and 

■nt  apologists  for  the  United 
isguise  the  fact  that  in  a 
i  as  has  been  brought  about 
rrkey,  the  United  Nations 
i  handle  It.  The  United 
forced  to  take  command, 
e  a  guilty  conscience  about 
usiness  alone,  unilaterally, 
ifidence  in  the  United  Na- 
re  committed  as  much  as 
ie  to  international  organi¬ 


zation  as  the  great  remedy  against  war.  If 
the, United  Nations  cannot  be  relied  upon 
then  we  must  be  thinking  in  terms  of  alter¬ 
natives. 

The  one  alternative  that  we  have  is  the 
idea  of  federal  union  with  the  nations  whose 
minds  run  on  a  parallel  gourse  with  ours. 
The  United  States  of  Europe  is  a  magnificent 
but  incomplete  idea.  Tire  union  of  the 
United  States  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  America  would  be,  by  its  very  strength, 
the  guarantor  of  universal  peace. 

We  do  endorse,  with  the  three  Members 
of  Congress,  the  union  of  western  European 
democracies.  But  we  wish  that  they  had 
taken  the  next  and  logical  step  to  work  for 
a  federal  union  to  include  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  direction  in  which  our  minds 
should  be  going. 

[From  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch  of  May  6,  1947] 

DO  WE  HAVE  A  PLAN? 

Europe  is  slipping  into  chaos  while  noth¬ 
ing  is  accomplished  on  the  peace  treaty 
with,  Germany,  the  American  people  were 
told  by  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  in  his 
radio  report  after  returning  from  the  fruit¬ 
less  Moscow  conference.  Yet  at  the  same 


the  answer  would  be  that  in  actuality  Europe 
Is  already  divided  into  two  worlds. 

Many  Americans  observe  blithely:  “If  the 
Thirteen  States  could  create  a  Federal  union 
in  1789,  why  can’t  the  countries  of  Europe, 
at  least  of  western  Europe,  create  their  own 
United  States  in  1947?”  But  the7  problem 
isn’t  so  simple  as  that. 

In  1789  the  former  British  Colonies  had 
recently  been  united  in  war  arid  had  much 
the  same  attitude  toward  all  foreign  nations. 
In  the  war  recently  ended,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Austria  were  on  the, losing  side;  Spain 
was  pro-Axis;  Portugal',  Switzerland  and 
Sweden  remained  neutral;  and  certain  of  the 
western  European  states  harbor  pro-Soviet 
minorities  which  are-powerful  both  politically 
and  economically. 

[From  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News-Herald 
J6i  March  27,  1947] 

ITklTED  STATES  OF  EUROPE 

There  is  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
giving  an  official  American  blessing  to  a 
United  States  of  Europe  to  be  created  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  Such 
a  development  would  be  as  great  a  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  economic  welfare  of  the  na- 
-tions  involved  as  it  would  be  to  world  peace. 


time  Secretary  Marshall  gave  only  a  counsel  /  But  it  is  a  dream  with  no  likelihood  of  reality. 

One  of  the  great  paradoxes  of  modern  his¬ 
tory  is  that,  while  everyone  believes  in  the 
establishment  of  a  United  States  of  Europe, 
wars  constantly  are  breaking  out  in  dispute 
over  how  it  is  to  be  evolved.  Napoleon,  by 
his  own  lights,  was  trying  to  create  a  United 
States  of  Europe.  So  was  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 
Later  Hitler  had  a  serious  shot  at  it.  Today 
there  is  excellent  evidence  Stalin  has  the 
same  ambition  in  the  back  of  his  mind. 

Round  and  round  .it  goes  and  where  it 
stops  nobody  knows.  The  ideal  of  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  nations  into  one  big  and  peace¬ 
ful  community  remains,  but  it  never  comes 
even  as  close  as  just  around  the  corner.  First 
there  is  a  period  in  which  the  nations  prove 
unable  to  consolidate  themselves  volun¬ 
tarily.  Then  a  period  in  which  they  join 
to  oppose  whichever  one  of  them  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  bring  about  the  consolida¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  divine  jest  grimly  underlined  by 
the  millions  of  lives  it  takes  once  a  genera¬ 
tion  in  the  shooting  debate  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion. 


“Patience,  patience.”  If  the  State  De- 
paXtment  has  any  other  proposal  up  its 
sleeve,  none  has  been  disclosed. 

Yeth.  many  students  of  world-  problems, 
both  in\Europe  and  the  United  Stated,  have 
a  plan.  Yt  calls  for  a  union  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope  states,  predominantly  economic  but 
also  to  som'A  extent  political,  into  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  a  United  States  of 
Europe.  Senior  FulerigHt,  Democrat, 
Arkansas,  Senator;  Thomas,  .Democrat,  Utah, 
and  Representative, BoGGSy-Democrat,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  have  introducfe^  in/Congress  a  resolu¬ 
tion  reading  in  full: 

“That  the  Congres^X  favors  the  creation 
of  a  United  States/  of  ^Europe  within  the 
framework  of  the  fjnited  Nations.” 

It  is  no  new  ids6.  Disregarding  such  early 
advocates  as  Henry  IV,  Willram  Penn,  Im¬ 
manuel  Kant,'  and  Victor  Hugo,  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  pnshed  after  World  War  I  by  so 
practical  a/statesman  as  Aristide  Briand,  10 
times  premier  of  France,  and  is  now  sup¬ 
ported  /by  hard-bitten  Winston  Churchill. 

ict,  under  Briand’s  instigation  thf  27 
European  states  that  were  members  of  'the 
,rfgue  of  Nations  met  in  Geneva  in  198p 
to"  discuss  ways  and  means  of  creating  a, 
/United  States  of  Europe.  The  conference 


[From  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  March  29,  1947] 

A  FEDERATED  EMPIRE 


The  resolution  introduced  in  the  Congress 
\  by  Senator  Fulbright,  of  Arkansas  and  Con- 
got  nowhere  fast.  The  delegates  praised  the  gressman  Boggs  of  Louisiana  represents  an 
principle,  disagreed  violently  bn  how  to  western  civilization,  a 

achieve  it.  Some  objected  that  a  body  out-  ,,  ,  .  °  ur°Pe-  lat  lt;  can  be 

J  called  a  dream  does  not  argue  against  it,  par¬ 

ticularly  in  1947  when  such  a  federation 
would  enhance  the  world’s  security.  But, 
alas,  in  ,1947  the  immediate  realization  of 
such  a  project  remains  indeed  a  dream. 

There  is\no  concrete  plan  for  a  federal 
Europe,  whether  Winston  Churchill’s,  John 
Foster  Dulles’, \r  Field  Marshal  Smuts’,  which 
does  not  constitute,  in  the  view  of  Soviet 
Russia,  a  western  bloc  aimed  at  her  secu¬ 
rity.  Europe,  as  life.  Dulles  has  argued,  can 
get  along  without  Russia’s  help  in  building 
a  federation  of  the  nations  signatory  to  the 
UN  Charter  with  the  Addition  of  Italy  and 
Austria.  But  neither  thfe  European  powers 
nor  Britain  nor  the  United  States  can  without 
Russia’s  cooperation  solve  one  great  problem, 
the  problem  of  Germany.  £nd  a  Europe 
united  on  a  line  west  of  Stettm  and  Trieste 
would  not  be  a  united  Europe.^, 

The  key  to  European  reconstruction  is 
Germany;  that  is  merely  a  fact  of  ebbn'omics. 
It  is  a  fact  fraught  with  dangerous  signifi¬ 
cance,  as  Secretary  Marshall  warned  in  re¬ 
minding  the -Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  the 
other  day  how  building  Germany  after  191.8 
In  order  to  get  reparations  from  the  country. 


side  the  League  would  weaken  the  League. 
Others  disagreed  with  the  Briand  thesis  that 
political  should  precede  economic  unifica¬ 
tion.  Others  saw  an  attempt  at  economic 
and  financial  rivalry  with  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  represented.  Some  of  the  delegates 
at  Geneva  in  1930  thought  it  futile  to  project 
a  United  States  of  Europe  with  the  largest 
and  most  populous  European  state  left  out¬ 
side.  Others  even  saw  in  the  1930  confer¬ 
ence  another  attempt  to  strengthen  the  ex¬ 
isting  “cordon  sanitaire”  against  Moscow. 

At  all  events,  any  move  to  create  a  United 
States  of  Europe  in  1947  would  in  effect  be 
an  anti-Soviet  move.  The  great  difference 
would  be  that  in  1930  the  Soviet  Union  was 
on  the  defensive,  in  1947  it  is  on  the  offensive. 
The  mov^  today  would  be  an  attempt  to 
avert  the' chaos  which  is  threatened  by  the 
Soviet  tactics  in  international  affairs  and 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  widely  suspected 
of  actually  desiring.  If  objection  is  raised 
that  a  union  of  western  Europe  now  would 
create  two  worlds  instead  of  the  one  world 
visualized  by  the  United  Nations  charter. 
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'ended  by  building  the  Nazi  war  machine. 
And  yet  leaving  Germany  as  a  drain  on  the 
United  States  and  Britain  and,  more  im¬ 
portantly,  as  a  chaotic  vortex  in  the  midst  of 
Europe,  would  delay  forever  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of''Europe.  The  middle  road  is  hard  to 
find.  \ 

There  ^sentiment  in  Europe  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  United  Nations  for  an  inte¬ 
grated  approach  to  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe’s  economy.  Soviet  Russia,  after  a 
long  delay,  has  agreed  in  the  UN  Economic 
and  Social  Council0  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  European  economic  commission. 

If  the  work  of  such  a  commission  can  be 
accomplished,  which' ^ultimately  depends 
upon  the  joint  creation  \y  the  Big  Four  of  a 
sound  and  peaceful  Germany,  a  United 
States  of  Europe  may  become  more  than  a 
noble  dream.  \  _  .  . 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  insisted  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there¬ 
on,  and  that  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Jonkman,  Mr.  Bloom,  and  Mr.  Kee  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

EFFECTS  OF  REDUCED  APPR6ph,IATl6ks 

ON  THE  RECLAMATION  AND  POWER 

PROJECTS  OF  THE  WEST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  at  some  length  on  the  effect  of 
reclamation  and  power  projects  of  the 
"West  of  reductions  made  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  appropriations 
carried  in  the  Interior  Department  ap¬ 
propriation  bill.  In  view  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  and  because  of  my  desire  to 
have  my  remarks  appear  in  the  Record 
in  continuity,  without  unnecessary  in¬ 
terruptions,  I  shall  decline  to  yield  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  discussion.  These 
remarks  I  contemplate  having  reprinted 
and  distributed  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  I  desire  to  have  them  in  treatise 
form. 

I  desire  to  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  already  I  have  spoken  several  times, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  oppositions 
to  the  very  drastic  cuts  in  the  appropri 
tions  for  the  western  projects  madg  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  V  told 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  immediately 
after  the  cuts  were  made  that  th£y  would 
arouse  a  considerable  amount/of  critical 
opposition  in  the  Western  States,  because 
the  people  of  the  West  familiar  with  the 
problems  involved  in  thes/  great  wealth- 
creating  projects  well  kpow  that  the  cuts 
cannot  be  justified. 

I  have  listened  with  close  attention 
from  time  to  time/to  the  comments  of 
some  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  majority  in/the  Congress  who  have 
attempted  to  /ationalize  the  cuts,  but  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  their  ra¬ 
tionalizations  are  not  acceptable  to  the 
West,  for Ttfie  simple  reason  that  the  facts 
will  not/upport  their  statements. 

The/matter  has  reached  such  serious 
proportions  that  I  understand  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  11  States  will  appear  this  week 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  having  charge 


of  the  Interior  Department  appropria¬ 
tions,  because  those  governors  of  States 
in  the  West,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  western  projects  and 
their  vital  importance  to  the  economy 
of  the  West  and  of  the  entire  country, 
know  that  the  cuts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  House  action  cannot  be  jus¬ 
tified  on  the  basis  of  the  facts. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  point  out,  in  my  discussions 
heretofore,  that  these  projects  are  self- 
liquidating  in  character,  and  when  ap¬ 
propriations  upon  which  they  are  de¬ 
pendent  are  reduced  to  the  extent  the 
House  has  reduced  them,  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  let  the  Congress  forget  that  they 
are  self-liquidating.  The  people  of  the 
West  are  being  told  that  one  reason  for 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  is  that  the  Federal  budget  is 
a  mixed  budget.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
a  very  unsound  budget  set-up.  I  believe 
that  in  the  Federal  budget  appropria¬ 
tions  for  what  may  be  called  capital  in¬ 
vestments,  which  will  produce  returns 
and  tax  dollars  in  the  future,  should  be 
separated  from  the  appropriations  for 
the  operating  expenditures  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  / 

I  called  upon  the  Bureau  of  the  Bridget 
to  prepare  for  me  certain  material  which 
will  enable  me  to  point  out  in  the  future 
how  unwise  and  unsound  it  is,  from  a 
budgetary  policy  standpoint*;  for  us  to 
mix  in  the  budget  of  admfnistrative  or 
operating  costs,  of  the  Go/ernment  capi¬ 
tal  investments  which  result  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  wealth,  hut  of  which  tax 
dollars  can  flow,  to^fclhe  great  benefit  of 
the  Nation.  /  , 

I  repeat,  Mr.  P/esident,  these  are  self- 
liquidating  projects  about  which  I  am 
speaking,  anda  say  that  in  view  of  the 
great  need  for  them  it  is  fklse  economy 
for  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
EightietiyCongress  to  cut  these  items  in 
such  anr  amount  as  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  has  cut  them  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  \ 

Know  that  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Inate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
raving  charge  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  bill  is  going  to  do  its  very  best  to 
restore  the  appropriations  and  make 
good  as  much  of  the  loss  suffered  because 
of  the  House  cuts  as  it  can.  But  here 
again,  Mr.  President,  we  must  be  real¬ 
ists,  and  I  think  we  can  take  notice  of 
the  fact  that  once  the  House  cuts  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  degree  it  has  cut  them 
in  this  instance,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  in  conference  the  Senate  conferees, 
no  matter  how  strongly  the  Senate  votes 
to  restore  the  appropriations,  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  making  the  final  figure  equal  to 
the  budget  estimates  and  adequate  to 
carry  on  the  absolutely  essential  work. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Cordon]  who  is  a  member  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  considering  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  appropriations,  can  be  counted 
upon  to  see  to  it  that  the  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  will  have  placed  before  it  all 
the  available  facts  justifying  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  full  amount  that  was  cut  by 
the  House.  In  fact,  the  entire  Oregon 
delegation  can  be  counted  upon  to  give 


to  the  senior  Senator  its  unanimous-- 
backing  to  this  end. 

I  intended  to  occupy  the  floor  of /the 
Senate  in  order  to  place  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  and  thus  make  available 
to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  fjicts  and 
figures  having  to  do  with  the  great  rec¬ 
lamation  and  power  projects  of  the 
West.  I  propose  to  keep  -myself  in  a 
position  where  I  can  at/all  times  say 
to  my  party,  on  behalf  0f  the  people  of 
my  State,  “I  gave  yoythe  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  problem,  and  the  people 
had  the  right  to  expect  you  to  act  on 
the  basis  of  the  f^Cts.” 

Mr.  President/ the  resource  develop¬ 
ment  activities/of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  are  fix  vital  importance  to  the 
economy  of.  the  entire  country  and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  Jro  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  West!  I  have,  therefore,  studied 
with  great  care  the  report  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  appropriation  bill.  I 
have  analyzed  carefully  the  debate  on 
the  House  floor,  and  have  read  the  edi¬ 
torial  comments  of  our  newspapers  and 
columns. 

I  am  convinced  from  my  study  of  the 
matter  that  the  subject  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  confused;  that  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  unwittingly  did 
things  which  it  did  not  intend  to  do;  that 
questions  were  raised  in  the  course  of 
the  House  debate  which  were  never  an¬ 
swered  and  which,  consequently,  tend  to 
confuse  further  the  issues  involved.  Out 
of  this  confusion  has  come  an  action  by 
the  House  which  drastically  curtails  the 
power  and  reclamation  projects  of  the 
West;  which  deprives  the  country  of  the 
urgently  needed  benefits  of  the  potential 
resources  of  the  West.  What  is  needed 
to  clear  away  the  mists  that  shroud 
Senate  consideration  of  these  vital  pro¬ 
grams  is  a  factual  analysis  which  an¬ 
swers  the  questions  that  have  been  raised 
and  clears  up  the  confusion  by  which  the 
House  did  one  thing  when  I  suspect  it 
probably  in  many  respects  intended  to 
do  another. 

Inasmuch  as  the  greatest  confusion 
exists  with  respect  to  the  reclamation 
and  power  projects  of  the  West,  and  it 
appears  that  these  programs  were  dam¬ 
aged  more  than  any  others  by  the  House 
action,  I  shall,  for  the  time  being,  confine 
myself  to  the  presentation  of  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  facts  to  be  with  respect  to  these 
projects.  This  is  not  to  deny  or  slight 
in  any  way  the  vital  importance  of  the 
mineral  exploration,  range  management, 
forest  management,  and  other  programs 
which  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  House  action. 

The  following.are  some  of  the  specific 
questions  which  were  raised  during  the 
House  debate  and  which  require  defini¬ 
tive  answers: 

First.  It  is  charged  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  have  substantial  unex¬ 
pended  balances  which  will  carry  over 
into  the  fiscal  year  1948  and  that,  when 
added  to  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
House  for  these  programs,  these  agencies 
will  have  as  much  or  more  to  spend  in 
1948  than  they  had  in  1947. 

Second.  It  is  charged  that  the  freeze 
order  on  new  construction  issued  by  the 
President  in  August  1946  imposed  limita- 
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Mr.  Eaton,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  938] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide 
for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows:  AVi 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  when  he  deems  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  furnish  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
upon  request  of  their  governments,  and  upon  terms  and  conditions  deter¬ 
mined  by  him — 

(/)  by  rendering  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  loans,  credits,  grants, 
or  otherwise,  to  those  countries ; 

(2)  by  detailing  to  assist  those  countries  any  persons  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  May  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  443),  as  amended,  applicable  to 
personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  no  civilian  personnel  shall  be  assigned  to 
Greece  or  Turkey  to  administer  the  purposes  oj  this  Act  until  such 
personnel  have  been  investigated  by  the  Federdl  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation; 

(3)  by  detailing  a  limited  number  of  members  of  the  military 
services  of  the  United  States  to  assist  those  countries,  in  an  advisory 
capacity  only;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  19,  1926  (44 
Stat.  565),  as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant 
to  such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable  to  personnel  detailed 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph; 
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(4)  by  providing  for  (A)  the  transfer  to,  and  the  procurement  for 
by  manufacture  or  otherwise  and  the  transfer  to,  those  countries  of 
any  articles,  services,  and  information,  and  ( B )  the  instruction  and 
training  of  personnel  of  those  countries;  and 

(5)  by  incurring  and  defraying  necessary  expenses,  including 
administrative  expenses  and  expenses  for  compensation  of  personnel, 
in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Sums  from  advances  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  under  section  4  (a)  and  from  the  appropriations  made 
under  authority  of  section  4  (b)  may  be  allocated  for  any  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  to  any  department,  agency,  or  independent  establishment 
of  the  Government.  Any  amount  so  allocated  shall  be  available  as 
advancement  or  reimbursement,  and  shall  be  credited,  at  the  option  of 
the  department,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  concerned,  to 
appropriate  appropriations,  funds  or  accounts  existing  or  established 
for  the  purpose. 

(6)  Whenever  the  President  reguires  payment  in  advance  by  the 
Government  of  Greece  or  of  Turkey  for  assistance  to  be  furnished,  to  such 
countries  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  such  payments  when  made  shall 
be  credited  to  such  countries  in  accounts  established  for  the  purpose. 
Sums  from  such  accounts  shall  be  allocated  to  the  departments,  agencies, 
or  independent  establishments  of  the  Government  which  furnish  the 
assistance  for  which  payment  is  received,  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall 
be  available  and  credited  in  the  same  manner,  as  allocations  made  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Any  portion  of  such  allocation  not  used 
as  reimbursement  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  Whenever  any  portion  of  an  allocation  under  subsection  (a)  or 
subsection  (b)  is  used  as  reimbursement,  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
shall  be  available  for  entering  into  contracts  and  other  uses  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  reimbursement  is  received  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
Where  the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  independent  establishment 
of  the  Government  determines  that  replacement  of  any  article  transferred 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  (/l)  of  section  1  is  not  necessary,  any  funds 
received  in  payment  therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts. 

id)  ( 1 )  Payment  in  advance  by  the  Government  of  Greece  or  of  Turkey 
shall  be  required  by  the  President  for  any  articles  or  services  furnished  to 
such  country  under  paragraph  ( 4 )  (A)  of  section  1  if  they  are  not  paid  for 
from,  funds  advanced  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  under 
section  4  (a)  or  from  funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  section  4  (&).■ 

(2)  No  department,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the 
Government  shall  furnish  any  articles  or  services  under  paragraph  (4) 
(A)  of  section  1  to  either  Greece  or  Turkey,  unless  it  receives  advancements 
or  reimbursements  therefor  out  of  allocations  under  subsection  (a)  or  ( b ) 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  8.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any  assistance  pursu¬ 
ant  to  this  Act,  the  government  reguesting  such  assistance  shall  agree  (a) 
to  permit  free  access  of  United  States  Government  officials  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  whether  such  assistance  is  utilized  effectively  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  undertakings  of  the  recipient  government;  (b)  to  permit 
representatives  of  the  press  and  radio  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
freely  and  to  report  fully  regarding  the  utilization  of  such  assistance; 
(c)  not  to  transfer,  without  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  title  to  or  possession  of  any  article  or  information  transferred 
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pursuant  to  this  Act  nor  to  permit ,  without  such  consent,  the  use  of  any 
such  article  or  the  use  or  disclosure  of  any  such  information  by  or  to  anyone 
not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  recipient  government;  (d)  to  make 
such  provisions  as  may  be  reguired  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or  information  received  pursuant 
to  this  Act;  (e)  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan,  credit, 
grant,  or  other  form  of  aid  rendered  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  making 
of  any  payment  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made 
to  such  government  by  any  other  foreign  government;  and  (f)  to  give  full 
and  continuous  publicity  within  such  country  as  to  the  purpose,  source, 
character,  scope,  amounts,  and  progress  of  United  States  economic 
assistance  carried  on  therein  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  4-  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such 
time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  ( b )  of  this 
section,  to  make  advances,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $100,000,000,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  amounts 
as  the  President  shall  determine. 

(■ b )  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not 
to  exceed  $4-00,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  From 
appropriations  made  under  this  authority  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  the  advances  made  by  it  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act;  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred 
upon  him  pursuant  to  this  Act  through  such  department,  agency,  inde¬ 
pendent  establishment,  or  officer  of  the  Government  as  he  shall  direct. 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized  herein 
under  any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

( 1 )  If  reguested  by  the  Government  of  Greece  or  Turkey,  respec¬ 
tively,  representing  a  majority  of  the  people  of  either  such  nation; 

(2)  If  the  Security  Council  finds  ( with  respect  to  which  finding 
the  United  States  waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto )  or  the  General 
Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  assistance  furnished  by  the 
United  Nations  makes  the  continuance  of  such  assistance  unneces¬ 
sary  or  undesirable ; 

(8)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  purposes  of  the  Act  have  been 
substantially  accomplished  by  the  action  of  any  other  intergovern¬ 
mental  organizations  or  finds  that  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  in¬ 
capable  of  satisfactory  accomplishment;  and 

(4)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  of  the  assurances  given  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  3  are  not  being  carried  out. 

Sec.  6.  Assistance  to  any  country  under  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner 
terminated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution  by 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  7.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  guarterly  reports 
of  expenditures  and  activities,  which  shall  include  uses  of  funds  by  the 
recipient  governments,  under  authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  chief  of  any  mission  to  any  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
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and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  perform  such  functions  relating  to 
the  administration  oj  this  Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Charles  A.  Eaton, 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 

Bartel  J.  Jonkman, 

Sol  Bloom, 

John  Ree, 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 

A.  H.  Vandenberg, 
Arthur  Capper, 
Alexander  Wiley, 

Tom  Connally, 

Walter  F.  George, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  938)  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause.  The  committee  of  conference  recommends  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  House, 
with  an  amendment  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  for  both  the 
text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment,  and  that  the  House 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  bill  agreed  to  in  conference  is  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House.  Except  for  minor  technical  and  clerical 
differences,  the  differences  between  the  House  amendment  and  the 
conference  agreement  are  noted  below. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provision  that  no  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  shall  be  assigned  to  Greece  or  Turkey  to  administer  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act  until  such  personnel  has  been  approved  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  no  such  assignment  shall  be  made  until  such  personnel  have  been 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  House  amendment  contained  in  substance  the  provision  known 
as  the  Vandenberg  amendment.  As  passed  by  the  House,  the  second 
paragraph  of  this  amendment  was  not  identical  with  the  paragraph 
as  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
language  finally  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  provision  requires  the 
President  to  withdraw  aid  if  the  Security  Council  finds  (with  respect 
to  which  finding  the  United  States  waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto) 
or  the  General  Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  assistance  furnished 
by  the  United  Nations  makes  the  continuance  of  such  assistance 
unnecessary  or  undesirable. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  contained  a  provision  requiring 
that  the  chief  of  any  mission  to  any  country  receiving  assistance 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  perform  such  functions  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe.  There 
was  no  corresponding  provision  in  the  House  amendment.  The 
conference  agreement  includes  this  provision. 

Charles  A.  Eaton, 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 

Bartel  J.  Jonkman, 

Sol  Bloom, 

John  Kee, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houles  agreed  to  conference  report  on  Greek-JHirkish  aid  hill.  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  reported  2nd  deficiency  appropriation  hill.  Senate  debated  National 
Science  Foundation  hillV  House  received  President's  reegmnendation  for  increasing 
limit  on  certain"  ARA  builHings.  Both  Houses  received  President's  UNRRA  report  and 
recommendation  for  additional  foreign  relief.  Rep.  Halleck  said  agricultural  appro¬ 
priation  hill  will  not  come  up  next  week  hut  that  wool  hill  is  to  he  debated  latter 
part  of  week. 
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1.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  93&>  the 

Greek-Turkish  aid  hill  (pp,  .5489 »  5459~6o).  This  hill  will  now  he  sent  to  the 
President.  For  its  provisions  see  Digest  90. 
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2,  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  BresMent  proposed  provisions  relating  to 
1947  ARA  appropriations,  as  follows:  Providing  that  the  limitation  on  cost  of 
constructing  buildings  shall  no %  apply  to  the  construction  of  4  buildings  at  the 
New  Iberia  Livestock  Experinejre  Station,  La.’,  to  repln.ee  buildings  destroyed  by 
windstorm.  Increasing  frorn^30» 000  to  $65>000\the  limitation  on  the  amount 
which  may  'he  used  to  construct  a  building  for  research  on  pneuno encephalitis  in 
poultry.  To  Appropriations  Committee.  . (*E*  Doc,  263;  p.  5533)* 

Passed  with  amendments  H.  R,  3311*  the  State,  ^.stice,  Commerce,  and  Judi¬ 
ciary  appropriation Jnll  (rp0  5489~525)* 

Received  fronythe  President. .a  supplemental  appropriation  estimate  of 
$75,000,000  for  j  ^re  and  handling  of  surplus  property  overseas  (H.  Doc.  25l). 

To  Appro priati oats  Committee.  (p»  5533*) 


3*  FOREIGN. RELIEF.  Bgth  Houses  received  the  President's  report  onv(0NDRA,  in  which 
he  repeated  a  recommendation  for  a  $350,000,000  authorization  foV  foreign  re- 
lief (H.yCoc*  254)o  To  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
.  nitteei,  (pp,  5530,  5^53 - ) 


4*  HAWAII.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  H,  R. 
the  Hawaii  statehood  hill  (p.  5526),  .  V 


PERSONNEL.  The  Rules , Committee  reported  without  amendment  H*  Res*  176,  author¬ 
izing  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  .Service  Committee  to  investigate  natters  within 
its  jurisdiction  (pp,  5525~6). 


6 *  ADJOURMJD -until  Mon.,  May  19  (p.  5532).  Majority  Leader  Halleck  announced  nex 
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week's  program. as  follows.:  Moil.',  memo.riaA  services;  Tues.,  private  calendar 

...  .  .  .  _  /  -  m,  n‘  •  \  i 


appropriation  Id  ill;  rafter  Navy  “bill  (probably  Thurs,  or  Eri . ) ,  wool  b  All 
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and  resolution  authorizing  civil-service  investigation.  Also  conference  jrerort 
~~  reign-relief  hill  and  labor  hill.  In  response  to  a  question  as  toymen  th 
agricultural  appropriation  hill  will  he  considered,  Rep.  Halleck  said, y^' I  canno 
say-  wh&n  that  will  come  up,  hut  I  will  say  it  will  not  he  on  the  program  for 
next  week"  (p.  5530*) 


-  \ 


\ 


‘  ‘  SENATE 


m.  * 

7.  SECOND 'DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1947,.  The  ApproPh i At iomT Committee  reports, 
with  amendment srvth is  hill,  H.R.  3245  ('  S.Rept .  175.)  (p*  5 4p4i 


ri 

O  0 


RESEARCH.  Continued  debate  on'S.  52b,  the  Rational  Scieno^  Foundation  hill, 
agreeing  to  the  cormttee  'amendments  ' Cpp*  54S0-2,  5464-3FI-)  .  Agreed  to  vote  to¬ 
day  on  amendments  hy  \ni  'Kilgore  (W.Va.)  and  others  mandatory  amounts  to  he 
distributed  to  the  var reus' ’  States  (p.  54S3)» 


9.  VETERANC 1  SOLTglLlO;  ACCESS  BEADS.  'S.  1154,  as  reposed  (see  Digest '39),  amends 
the  Veterans1  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1946  so  ys  to  reduce  to  $75>QOO.OOO  ihe 
authorized' ion  for  EEC  to  makes  premium  peynentsymmd  provide,  funds  for.  access 
roads  ($50,000,000  for  nremium^oayment s  and  $£5 >000, 000  for  acQess  roads,  the 
lad ter  amount ' including  the  $10^000,000  authorized  hy-S.  800) . 


10.  LAUDS.  Received '  from  the  Hawaii  Lagislad^rre  a.  resolution  urging  amendments  to 
the  territorial  laws  changing  the  rktorof  interest  on  land  sale?  (p.  5454). 


11.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Received  a  Wis.  Legysivfcure  resolution  urging  amendments  to  the 
act'  governing  the  operation  of  dajrpoolVon  the  Mississippi.  River  so  as  to  give 
the  same  position’ to  agriculture^  forested  ion,  wildlife,  're  cr  cad  ion,  and  sanita¬ 
tion  an  is  now  given  to  navigation  and  flood.  control  (p.  5454)..  - 


\ 


12.  COTTON.  Sen.  Johnston,  S. C.  ,yinserted  a  London\Eng.,  press  release  noting  t-hat 
a  hill  banning  private  imputation  of'  cotton  an£  closing  the  Liver-pool  Cotton 


Exchange  was  , passed  hy  Parliament  (p.  545°). 


% 


13*.  ECONOMY.  Sen.  Thye,  Miin.‘,  inserted  a  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  editorial,  ,fTown 
and  Country,'1  comparing  the  economics  of  rural"  and  urban  comnunities(pp.54S4-5 


1 


'DILL'S  INTRODUCED 


l4.  REMOUNT  SSRvIC]iy  H.R,  3484,  hy  Rep.  Case,  S.Dak.,  to  transH?r  the  Remount  Ser¬ 
vice  from  thorWar  Department  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  To  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Comnijiee.  (p.  5533*)  •  V 


15.  PARITY  E(dj^nULA0  H.R.  3 4^9 ,  hy'Rep.  Hoeven,  Iowa,  to  amend  VjnrioUa.  Federal  stat¬ 

utes,  hiving  for  their'  purpose  to  provide  a.  permanent  formula  for  arriving  ad 
paritir  pb  ic es  for  farm  commodities;  to  provide  administrative  ageuc\es  to  he 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  act  arid  existing'  laws  pertinent  there- 
toy  to  promote  the  greatest  normal  economic  exchange  of  goods  -and  senuees 
/on  the  people  of  the  TUS.  and  with  the  people  "of  other  nations;  do  protect  ’ 
the  people  of  this  country  and  their  property  from  the'  rccur'ring  evils  ofh  world 
/  wide,  inflation  and  deflation;  and -do  stabilize  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  To 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  (p.  5533°) 

16.  PATENTS.  H.R.  3435,  hy  Rep.  -Hartley,  IT, J.,  to  provide  for'  the  renewal  'of  certain 

padents  which  expire-  during  1947  and  194S«  To  Judiciary  Committee,  (p.  5533*) 


17- 


IS. 


PERSONNEL.  K.R.  34oO,  "by  Re").  Lane,  Mass.,  to  amend  the  U.S.  .Employees’  Conpen- 
sation  Act  so  as  to  increase  the  maximum  and  minimum  monthly  compensation.  To 
Judiciary  Committee,  (p.  5533 • )  Remarks  of  author  (p.  54o3) , 

S./129S,  "by  Son.  Gurney,  S.  Laic,  ("by  request),  to  validate  payments  i^'reto- 
fbre  made  "by  disbursing  officers  of  the  U.S.  Government '  covering  cost  of’  ship¬ 
ment  of  household  effects  of  civilian  employees.  To  Armed  Services  Committee. 

(p.  5^5475 

WAR  POWERS.  S.  1297,  "by  Sen.  Reed,  Mans.,  "to  extend  certain  powers  of  the. 
President .  under  title  III  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act."  To  Interstate  and- 


foreign  Commerce  Committee,  (p.  5454.) 


/ 


19. 


20. 


21. 


:  22. 


I  23. 


!  24. 


25. 


. 

HEALTH.  S.  1290,  "by  Sen.  Saltonsta.il,  Mass.,  (for  himself  arfti.  others),  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  general  welfare  "by.  enabling  the  several  Statue  to  make  more  ade¬ 
quate  provision Nfor  the  health  of  school  children  througbr the  development  of 

•  school  health  services  for  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  pjfd.  treatment  of  physical 
and.  mental  defect s>rnd  conditions.  To  Labor  and  Public  "Welfare  Committee,  (p. 
5454.)  Remarks  of  author  (pp.  5454—5)* 

WILDLIFE.  H.R.  34o7»  by-. Rep .  Bates ,  Mass.,  to  abolish  the  Parker  River  Rational 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  and  to  authorize  and  direct  the  restor¬ 
ation  to  the  former  ownerskof  the  land  corner is^ng  such  refuge.  To  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fis’leries  Committee,  (p.  5533*) 

PULL  I C  WORKS.  K.R.  3490,  by  Rep.  Muhlenb  ■/  Pa.,  to  enable  States  and  their 
agencies  end  political  subdivisions  to  pl£n  for  the  construction  of  public 
works.  To  Public  Works  Commit teeV  (p*  5533*) 

\  / 

ITEMS  IR  APPENDIX 

PERSONNEL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  ,Blatnikf  Minn.,  in  support  of  his  bill 
tq  increase,  by  $500  per  year,  salaries  of  Federal  employees  (pp.  A2443-4). 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep*  Douglas,  Calif. ,  in  support  of  her  bill, 

H.R.  32S5,  a  bill  similar  to  Rep.  Blatnik’s  ,(p.  A24b2). 

EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION.  Sen.  Lodge,  Mass.,  inserted  George  E.  Sokolsky’s 
Times-Herald  article  discussing  Sen.  Lodge’s  and..  Rep.  Brown’s  (Ohio)  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  reorganization  in  the  executive  branch  (pp.A2440~l) . 

ST.  LAWRENCE  WATERWAY.  Sen.  Sllender,  La. ,  inserted  a  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register 


FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Sundry  remarks  and  insertions  on  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  (pp. 
A2444,  A2451,  A2452). 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  Released  by  G.P.O. 

GOVERNMENT  CAFETERIAS.  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  42,  Pt.  7*  Senate  Civil  Service 
Commit b4e. . 

H0U£  ^G,  S,  2S7  and  related  bills  on  housing.  Senrte  Banking  rnd  Currency  Con- 
mil  ee. 

H.R.  2549,  housing  and  rent  control.  House  3, inking  and  Currency  Committee. 


ERRI TORIES  AND  POSSESSIONS.  H.R.  49  and  related  bills  on  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
House  Public  Lands  Committee. 

TAXATION.  H.R.  1,  individual  income  tax  reduction.  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


4  - 


30*  SMALL  BUSINESS;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  S.  4l4,  participation  by  srna.ll  business  in  'for-* 


eign  exports.  Semte  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


31.  VETERANS 1  BENEFITS*  H.R.  13O9 »  to  amend  the  Veteran’s*  Preference  Ac£>*tkf  1944. 
•  House  FtSftfc  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 


BILL  APPROVED  3Y  THE  PRESIDENT 


32.  LABOR.  H.R.  2157,  wta^ortal-to-porta.l  pay  act.  Approve d  May  l4  (Public  La: 
49,  SOth  Cong.). 


w 


-  0  - 


COMMITTEMEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENTS  for  Ik 


>:  H.  and  S.  Public  Lands,  Reclamation  Act- 


amendments;  S.  Appropriations,  Inferior  Dep^fcfcnent  appropriation;  H.  Agriculture, 
FFMC-type  loans  through' land  blanks;  H.  Armed  Services ,  Export-Contract  Act  (ex.); 

H.  Education  and  Labor,  Federal  add  to  education.”*  For  May  21;  S.  Agriculture,  in¬ 
terchange  of  agricultural'"  students  and  Gra.dua.te  Schools  operations  a.nd  status 
(Rohrbaugh  to  testi 
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Hemental  information  and  copies  of  legislative  material 
or  send  to  Room  113  Adn.  Arrangements  may  be  made  to  be  kep' 
routinely,  of ’ developments  on  any  particular' bill. 
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even  deeply  we  may  be  divided  on  many 
other  matters— until  our  goal  is  reached  and 
our  hopes  are  realized. 

In  our  task  of  reviving  the  glories  and 
happiness  of  Europe,  her  culture,  and  her 
prosperity,  it  can  certainly  be  said  that  we 
start  at  the  bottom  of  her  fortunes. 

CITES  WORLD  CONTRIBUTIONS 

There  is  the  fairest,  most  temperate,  most 
fertile  area  of  the  globe.  The  influence  and 
the  power  of  Europe  and  of  Christendom 
have  for  centuries  shaped  and  dominated 
the  course  of  history.  The  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Europe  have  gone  forth  and  carried 
their  message  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
Religion,  law,  learning,' art,  science,  Indus¬ 
try  throughout  the  world  all  bear  in  so  many 
lands,  under  every  sky  and  is  every  clime,  the 
stamp  of  European  origin  andfraces  of  Euro¬ 
pean  influence.  \ 

But  what  is  Europe  now?  Ifr.is  a  rubble 
heap,  a  charnel  house,  a  breeding.ground  of 
pestilence  and  hate.  Ancient  nationalistic 
feuds  and  modern  ideological  factions  dis¬ 
trict  and  Infuriate  the  unhappy,  Hungry 
populations. 

Evil  teachers  urge  the  paying  off  of  \ld 
scores  with  mathematical  precision,  a: 
false  guides  point  to  unsparing  retribution* 
as  the  path  to  prosperity. 

Is  there  then  to  be  no  respite?  Has  Eu 
rope’s  mission  come  to  an  end?  Has  she 
nothing  to  give  to  the  world  but  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  black  death?  Are  her  peoples 
to  go  on  harrying  and  tormenting  one  an¬ 
other  by  war  and  vengeance  until  all  that 
invests  human  life  with  dignity  and  com¬ 
fort  has  been  obliterated? 

Are  the  states  of  Europe  to  continue  for¬ 
ever  to  squander  the  first  fruits  of  their 
toil  upon  the  erection  of  new  barriers,  mili¬ 
tary  fortifications  and  tariff  walls  and  pass¬ 
port  networks  against  one  another? 

DEPENDENT  ON  UNITED  STATES 

Are  we  Europeans  to  become  incapable, 
with  all  our  tropical  and  colonial  dependen¬ 
cies,  with  all  our  long  created  trading  con¬ 
nections,  with  all  that  modern  production 
and  transportation  can  do,  of  even--averting 
famine  from  the  mass  of  our  peoples?  Are 
we  all,  through  our  poverty  and  our  quarrels, 
forever  to  be  a  burden  and  a  danger  to  the 
rest  of  the  world?  Do  we  imagine  that  we 
.  can  be  carrier  forward  indefinitely  upon  the 
shoulders — broad  though  they  be — of  the 
United  States?  -  - 

The  time  has  come  when  these  questions 
must  be  answered.  This  is  the  hour  of  choice 
and  surely  the  choice  is  plain.  If  the  peoples 


our  fellow  countrymen  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  will  affect  their  actions  and  Influence  the 
course  of  national  policy. 

We  accept,  without  question,  the  world 
supremacy  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion.  In  the  constitution  agreed  at  San 
Francisco,  direct  provision  is  made  for  re¬ 
gional  organizations  to  be  formed.  United 
Europe  will  form  one  major  regional  entity. 

This  is  the  United  States,  with  all  its  de¬ 
pendencies;  there  is  the  Soviet  Union;  there 
is  the  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth; 
and  there  is  Europe,  with  which  Great 
Britain  is  profoundly  blended.  Here  are  the 
four  main  pillars  of  the  world  temple  of 
peace.  Let  us  make  sure  that  they  will  all 
bear  the  weight  which  will  be  reposed  upon 
them. 

It  is  not  for  us  at  this  stage  to  attempt  to 
define  or  prescribe  the  structure  of  consti¬ 
tutions.  We  ourselves  are  content  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  idea  of  united  Europe,  in  which 
our  country  will  play  a  decisive  part,  as  a 
moral,  cultural,  and  spiritual  conception  to 
which  all  can  rally  without  divergence  about 
structure. 

It  is  for  the  responsible  statesmen  who 
have  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  their  hands 
and  the  power  of  executive  action  to  shape 
and  fashion  the  structure.  It  is  for  us  to 
^ay  the  foundation,  to  create  the  atmosphere 
jd  to  give  the  driving  impulsion. 

(first  I  turn  to  France.  For  40  years  I 
havk  marched  with  France.  I  have  shared 
her  jats  and  sufferings.  I  rejoice  in  her  re¬ 
viving 'taational  strength.  Certainly’  I  will 
not  abandon  this  long  comradeship  now. 

But  we  Xave  a  proposal  to  make  to  France 
which  will  'give  all  Frenchmen  a  cause  for 
serious  thought  and  valiant/  decision.  If 
European  unitVis  to  be  made  an  effective 
reality  before  it  lg  too  late,  the  wholehearted 
efforts,  both  of  Hence  and  Britain,  will  be 
needed  from  the  outset/ They  must  go  for¬ 
ward  hand  in  hand.\They  must  in  fact  be 
founder-partners  in  tnis  movement. 

GERMANY  CENTRAL  PROBLEM 

The  central  an<f  almost'tthe  most  serious 
problem  which  /glares  uporf*.  the  Europe  of 
today  is  the  future  of  Germany.  Without  a 
solution  of  t6is  problem,  therk  can  be  no 
united  Europe.  Except  within  ^ie  frame¬ 
work  and /gainst  the  background  dt  a  united 
Europe,  this  problem  is  incapable  'of  solu¬ 
tion.  J  \ 

In  A  continent  of  divided  national  states, 
Germany  and  her  hard-working  people  Vill 
not  find  means  or  scope  to  employ  their 
energies.  Economic  suffocation  will  in¬ 


of  Europe  resolve  to  come  together  and  work  /evitably  turn  their  thoughts  to  revolt  and  \ 


to  happier  days,  we  should  hope  to  mark  the 
end  of  that  long  trail  of  hatred  and  retalia¬ 
tion  which  has  already  led  us  all,  victors  and 
vanquished  alike,  into  the  pit  of  squalor, 
slaughter  and  ruin. 

The  prime  duty  and  opportunity  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  this  essential  reunion  belongs  to 
us  and  to  our  French  friends  across  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  Strong  bonds  of  affection,  mutual  con¬ 
fidence,  common  interest,  and  similar  outlook 
link  France  and  Britain  together. 

The  treaty  of  alliance  that  has  lately  been 
signed  merely  gives  formal  expression  to  the 
community  of  sentiment  that  already  exists 
as  an  indisputable  and  indestructible  fact. 

It  is  true  that  this  ..task  of  reconciliation  re¬ 
quires  on  the  part  of  France,  who  has  suffered 
so  cruelly,  an  act  of  faith,  sublime  in  char¬ 
acter;  but  it  is/uy  this  act  of  faith  and  by 
this  act  of  faith  alone  that  France  will  regain 
her  historic  position  In  the  leadership  of 
Europe. 

ROLE  OF  ITALY  DISCUSSED 

There  is  also  another  leading  member  of 
our  aacient  family  of  nations  to  be  held  in 
mind-  There  is  Italy.  Everything  that  I  have 
said  about  the  imperative  need  of  reaching 
a  reconciliation  with  the  German  race  and 
the  ending  of  the  fearful  quarrels  that  have 
ruined  them,  and  almost  ruined  us,  applies 
in  a  less  difficult  degree  to  the  Italian  people, 
who  wish  to  dwell  happily  and  industriously 
within  their  beautiful  country  and  who  were 
hurled  by  a  dictator  into  the  hideous  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  north. 

I  am  told  that  this  idea  of  a  united  Europe 
makes  r  n  intense  appeal  to  Italians  who  look 
back  across  the  centuries  of  confusion  and 
disorder  to  the  glories  of  the  classic  age, 
when  a  dozen  legions  were  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  and  law  through  vast  territories 
and  when  freemen  could  travel  freely  under 
the  sanction  of  a  common  citizenship. 

We  hope  to  reach  again  a  Europe  purged 
of  the  slavery  of  the  ancient  times  in  which 
men  will  be  as  proud  to  say,  “I  am  a  Euro¬ 
pean”  as  once  they  were  to  say,  "Civis  Ro- 
manus  sum.”  We  hope  to  see  a  Europe  where 
men  of  every  country  will  think  so  much  of 
being  a  European  as  of  belonging  to  their 
native  land,  and  wherever  they  go  in  this  wide 
domain  will  truly  feel;  “Here  I  am  at  home.” 
How  simple  it  would  all  be,  and  how  crowned 
with  glory,  if  that  were  to  arrive. 

BOUNDARIES  NOT  IN  ISSUE 

It  will  next,  of  course,  be  asked;  “What  are 
the  political  and  physical  boundaries  of  the 
United  Europe  you  are  trying  to  create? 
Which  countries  will  be  in  and  which  out?” 
It  is  not  our  task  or  wish  to  draw  frontier 


together  for  mutual  advantage,  to  exchange,,- 
blessings  Instead  of  curses,  they  still  have  it 
in  their  power  to  sweep  away  the  horrors  and 
miseries  which  surround  them  and  to  allow 
the  streams  of  freedom,  happiness/  and 
abundance  to  begin  again  their  healing  flow. 

This  is  the  supreme  opportunity.  and  if  it 
be  cast  away,  no  one  can  predict  ^Hat  it  will 
ever  return  or  what  the  resulting/catastrophe 
will  be.  / 

In  my  experience  of  large  enterprises  it  is 
often  a  mistake  to  try  to  settle  everything  at 
once.  Far  off,  on  the  sky  line,  we  can  see  the 
peaks  of  the  delectable  mountains.  But  we 
cannot  tell  what  lies  between  us  and  them. 

PERSUASION,' NOT  ORDERS 

We  know  where  w.A  want  to  go,  but  we  can¬ 
not  foresee  all  the  stages  of  the  journey  or 
plan  our  marc  he/  as  in  a  military  operation. 
We  are  not  acting  in  the  field  of  forces,  but 
in  the  domalii  of  opinion.  We  cannot  give 
orders.  We  ban  only  persuade. 

We  must'go  forward  step  by  step. 

I  will, /therefore,  explain  in  general  terms 
where  we  are  and  what  are  the  first  things 
we  have  to  do.  We  have  now  at  once  to  set 
on  foot  an  organization  in  Great  Britain  to 
promote  the  cause  of  United  Europe  and  to 
give  this  idea  the  prominence  and  vitality 
necessary  for  it  to  lay  hold  of  the  minds  of 


revenge.  Germany  will  once  again  become  lines,  but,  rather,  to  smooth  them  away.  Our 
a  menace  to  her  neighbors  and  to  the  whole 


world;  and  the  fruits  of  victory  and  libera¬ 
tion  will  be  cast  away. 

But,  on  the  wider  stage  of  a  united  Europe, 
German  industry  and  German  genius  would 
be  able  to  find  constructive  and  peaceful 
outlets.  Instead  of  being  a  center  of  poverty 
and  a  source  of  danger,  the  German  people 
would  be  enabled  to  bring  back  prosperity 
in  no  small  measure,  not  only  to  themselves 
but  to  the  whole  continent. 

Germany  today  lies  prostrate,  famishing 
among  ruins.  Obviously  no  initiative  can  be 
expected  from  her.  It  is  for  France  and  Brit¬ 
ain  to  take  the  lead.  Together  they  must,  in 
a  friendly  manner,  bring  the  German  race 
back  into  the  European  circle. 

No  one  can  say,  and  we  need  not  attempt 
to  forecast,  what  will  be  the  future  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Germany.  Various  individual  German 
states  are  at  present  being  recreated.  There 
are  the  old  states  and  principalities  of  the 
Germany  of  former  days  to  which  the  culture 
of  the  world  owes  so  much. 

END  OF  RETALIATION  SEEN 

Without  prejudice  to  any  future  question 
of  German  federation,  these  individual  states 
might  well  be  invited  to  take  their  place  in 
the  council  of  Europe.  Thus,  In  looking  back 


aim  is  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  all  nations 
of\ll  Europe. 

Wk  seek  to  exclude  no  state  whose  territory 
lies  impurope  and  which  assures  to  its  people 
those  fundamental  human  and  personal 
rights  and  liberties  on  which  our  democratic 
civilizationrhas  been  created. 

Some  countries  wil  feel  able  to  come  into 
our  circle  soofter,  and  others  later,  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed.  They  ca^f  all  be  sure  that  whenever 
they  are  to  join,  a -place  and  a  welcome  will 
be  waiting  for  thenuat  the  European  council 
table.  ^ 

When  I  first  began4  writing  about  the 
United  States  of  Europe  /ome  15  years  ago, 
I  wondered  whether  the  United  States  of 
America  would  regard  such  a  development  as 
antagonistic  to  their  interest',- or  even  con¬ 
trary  to  their  safety. 

But  all  that  has  passed  away.  The  whole 
movement  of  American  opinion  is  favorable 
to  the  revival  and  re-creation  of  Europe. 
This  is  surely  not  unnatural  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  how  the  manhood  of  the  United  States 
has  twice  in  a  lifetime  been  forced  to  recross 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  pour  out  their  treas¬ 
ure  as  the  result  of  wars  originating  from 
ancient  European  feuds. 
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SEES  AMERICAN  BLESSING 

One  cannot  be  surprised  that  they  would 
like  to  see  a  peaceful  and  united  Europe  tak¬ 
ing  its  place  in  the  foundations  of  the  world 
organization  to  which  they  are  devoted.  I 
have  110  doubt  that,  far  from  encountering 
any  opposition  or  prejudice  from  the  great 
Republimof  the  New  World,  our  movement 
will  have  their  blessing  and  their  aid. 

We  here  in  Great  Britain  have  our  own 
self-governing-.dominions — Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa.  We  are  Joined 
together  by  ties  of  free  will  which  have  stood 
unyielding  against  all  the  ups  and  downs  of 
fortune. 

We  are  the  center  and  summit  of  a  world¬ 
wide  commonwealth  of-  nations. .  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  any  policy  this  island  may  adopt 
towards  Europe  should  enjoy  the  full  sym¬ 
pathy  and  approval  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Dominions.  Why  should  we  suppose  that 
they  will  not  be  with  us  in  thisvcause?  They 
feel  with  us  that  Britain  is  geographically 
and  historically  a  part  of  Europe  and  that 
they  also  have  their  inheritance  ih.  Europe. 

If  Europe  united  is  to  be  a  living  force, 
Britain  will  have  to  play  her  full  part  as  a 
member  of  the  European  family. 

The  Dominions  also  know  that  their  youth, 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  have  twice  in 
living  memory  traversed  the  immense  oceans 


The  conception  of  European  unity  already 
commands  strong  sympathy  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  statesmen  in  almost  all  countries. 
Europe  must  federate  or  perish,  said  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Attlee,  before 
the  late  terrible  war;  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  will  abandon  that  pres¬ 
cient  declaration  at  a  time  when  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  words  is  at  hand. 

Of  course,  we  understand  that,  until  public 
opinion  expresses  itself  more  definitely,  gov¬ 
ernments  hesitate  to  take  positive  action. 
It  is  for  us  to  provide  the  proof  of  solid 
popular  support,  both  here  and  abroad,  which 
will  give  to  the  governments  of  Europe  a 
confidence  to  go  forward  and  give  practical 
effect  to  their  beliefs. 

URGES  BROADER  VIEWPOINT 

We  cannot  say  how  long  it  will  be  before 
this  stage  is  reached.  We  ask,  however,  that 
in  the  meantime  His  Majesty’s  government, 
together  with  other  governments,  should  ap¬ 
proach  the  various  pressing  continental  prob¬ 
lems  from  a  European  rather  than  from  a  re¬ 
stricted  national  angle. 

In  the  discussions  on  the  German  and 
Austrian  peace  settlements,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  whole  diplomatic  field,  the 
ultimate  ideal  should  be  held  in  view.  Every 
new  arrangement  that  is  made  should  be  de¬ 
signed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of 


spaces  to  fight  and  die  in  wars  brought  about  \  later  being  fitted  into  the  pattern  of  a  United 
by  European  discord  in  the  prevention  of  Europe. 

I  must  end  where  I  began,  namely, /by 
placing  this  immense  design  of  Europe  with¬ 
in  and  subordinate  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  Unless  some  effective  world 
supergOvernment,  for  the  purpose^'' of  pre¬ 
venting  ’war,  can  be  set  up  anfi-  begin  its 
reign,  th£\  prospects  for  peace  And  human 
progress  are  dark  and  doubtful. 

But  let  there  be  no  mistake  Upon  one  point. 
Without  a  united  Europe  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  world  governments  It  is  the  urgent 
and  indispensable\stop  toward  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  that  ideal.  \  /’ 

EARLIER  FAILURE  CITED 

After  the  first  great  war  the  League  of  , 
Nations  tried  to  build,  Vithout  the  aid  of 
the  United  Stacks,  an  international  order 
upon  a  weak, /divided  Europe.  Its  failure 
cost  us  dear.  Y  \ 

Today,  after  the  Second  Wckrld  War,  Eu¬ 
rope  is  far  .weaker  and  still  more,  distracted. 
One  of  the  four  main  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  peace'  lies  before  us  in  shattered  frag¬ 
ments/  It  must  be  assembled  and'  recon¬ 
structed  before  there  can  be  any  real  prog¬ 
ress;  in  building  a  spacious  superstructure 
ot’lour  desires.  \ 

If,  during  the  next  5  years,  it  is  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  build  a  world  organization  of  irre-' 
sistible  force  and  inviolable  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  peace,  there  are  no  limits 
to  the  blessings  which  all  men  may  enjoy 
and  share.  Nothing  will  help  forward  the 
building  of  that  world  organization  so  much 
ds  unity  and  stability  in  a  Europe  that  is 
conscious  of  her  collective  personality  and 
resolved  to  assume  her  rightful  part  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  unfolding  destinies  of  man. 

In  the  ordinary  day-to-day  affairs  of  life, 
men  and  Women  expect  rewards  for  success¬ 
ful  exertion,  and  this  is  often  right  and 
reasonable.  But  those  who  serve  causes  as 
majestic  and  high  as  ours  need  no  reward; 
nor  are  our  aims  limited  by  the  span  of 
human  life. 

If  success  comes  to  us  soon,  we  shall  be 
happy.  If  our  purpose  is  delayed,  if  we  are 
confronted  by  obstacles  and  inertia,  we  may 
still  be  of  good  cheer,  because  in  a  cause,  the 
righteousness  of  which  will  be  proclaimed 
by  the  march  of  future  events  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  happier  ages,  we  shall  have  done ! 
our  duty  and  done  our  best. 

fl 

BRITISH  COTTON  BILL  SET  FOR  KING’S 
SIGNATURE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  read  into  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  news  release  from  London  dated 


Which  they  have  been  powerless. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  cause  of  united 
Europe,  in  which  the  mother  country  must 
be  a  prime  mover,  will  in  no  way  be  contrary 
to  the  sentiments  which  join  us  all  together 
with  our  Dominions  in  the  circle  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  crown. 

It  is,  of  course,  alleged  that  all  advocacy  of 
the  ideal  of  united  Europe  is  nothing  but  a 
maneuver  in  the  game  of  power  politics,  and 
that  it  is  . a  sinister  plot  against  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia.  There  is  no  truth  in  this. 

TO  PREVENT  AGGRESSION 

The  whole  purpose  of  a  united  democratic 
Europe  is  to  give  decisive  guaranties  against 
aggression.  Looking  out  from  the  ruins  of 
some  of  their  most  famous  cities  and  from 
amid  the  cruel  devastation  of  their  fairest 
lands,  the  Russian  people  should  surely  real¬ 
ize  how  much  they  stand  to  gain  by  the 
elimination  of  the  causes  of  war  and  the  fear 
of  war  on  the  European  continent. 

The  creation  of  a  healthy  and  contented 
Europe  is  the  first  and  truest  interest  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  had  therefore  hoped  that 
all  sincere  efforts  to  promote  European  agree¬ 
ment  and  stability  would  receive,  as  they 
deserve,  the  sympathy  and  support  of  Russia. 
Instead,  all  this  beneficient  design  has  been 
denounced  and  viewed  with  suspicion  by  th§ 
Soviet  press  and  radio.  We  have  made  ho 
retort,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so  tonight. 

But  neither  could  we  accept  the  claim,  that 
the  veto  of  a  single  power,  however  respected, 
should  bar  and  prevent  a  movement’  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  peace,  amity  and  well-b^ing  of  so 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  foiling  and 
striving  men  and  women.  / 

We  see  before  our  eyes  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  humble  homes  in  Europe  and  islands 
outside  which  would  be  .Effected  by  war. 
Are  they  never  to  have  a  cjffence  to  thrive  and 
flourish?  Is  the  honest/faithful  bread-win¬ 
ner  never  to  be  able  tc/reap  the  fruits  of  his 
labor?  Can  he  neve/ bring  up  his  children 
in  health  and  joy/hnd  with  the  hopes  of 
better  days? 

■“to  be  eliminated 

Can  he  neve/  be  free  from  the  fear  of  for¬ 
eign  invasion;  the  crash  of  the  bomb  or  the 
shell,  the  pramp  of  the  hostile  patrol  or, 
what  is  even  worse,  the  knock  upon  his  door 
of  the  satiret  political  police  to  take  away  the 
loved  one  far  from  the  protection  of  law  and 
Justi at;  when,  all  the  time,  by  one  spontane¬ 
ous  //fort  of  his  will,  he  could  wake  from  all 
these  nightmare  horrors  and  stand  forth  in 
his  manhood,  free  in  the  broad  light  of  day? 


May  13  and  issued  by  the  Associated 
Press.  This  item  was  carried  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  14.  It  redds 
as  follows:  / 

BRITISH  COTTON  BILL  SET  FOR  KING’S 
SIGNATURE  / 

London,  May  13. — Except  for  th6  formality 
of  King  George’s  assent,  a  bill  fanning  pri¬ 
vate  importation  of  cotton  and  closing  down 
the  famed  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange  be¬ 
came  law  tonight. 

The  bill,  already  passed'by  the  Commons, 
was  given  final  passage  in  the  Lords  without 
a  vote  after  Conservative  Lord  Rea,  leading 
a  last  futile  attack  against  the  measure,  de¬ 
clared  80  percent  of  Britain’s  cotton  spin¬ 
ners  opposed  it.  ’ 

I  wish  to  recall  for  the  record  that  I 
voted  against  the  British  loan  because 
the  Senate  was  unwilling  to  write  in  res¬ 
ervations  which  would  require  credit  bal¬ 
ances  to  be  canceled  in  the  event  that 
Great  Britain  used  any  of  the  funds  to 
the  detriment  of  the  United  States. 

THE  TRUMAN  DOCTRINE— ADDRESS  BY 
ALF  M.  LANDON 

|  Mr.  CAPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  “The  Truman  Doctrine,”  delivered 
by  Hon.  Alf  M.  Landon,  before  the  Optimist 
Club  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  on  May  9,  1947, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  BRANCH  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT- 

ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  E.  SOKOLSKY 

[Mr.  LODGE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  record  an  article  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  bill  introduced  by  him  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Brown  of  Ohio  providing  for  reor¬ 
ganization  of  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  written  by  George  E.  Sokolsky,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
of  May  1,  1947,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

THE  'IT.  LAWRENCE  WATERWAY— EDI¬ 
TORIAL  FROM  THE  MOBILE  REGISTER 

[Mr.  FT  .LENDER  (for  Mr.  Overton),  asked 
and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  “New  Drive  To 
Sink  Vast  Federal  Fund  in  Part-Time  St. 
Lawrence  Waterway,”  published  in  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  of  May  10,  1947,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Aviation  may  be  permitted  to 
meet  this  afternoon  during  the  session 
of  tl^e  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioji,  consent  is  granted. 

/LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  IVES/  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  conserit  that  I  may  be  absent  to¬ 
morrow  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  leate  is  granted. -  — 

AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY— CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT  1 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  conference  report,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  present  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report,  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  938) 
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to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer¬ 
ence,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  in  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

“That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  President  may  from  time 
to  time  when  he  deems  it  in  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  furnish  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  upon  request  of  their  govern¬ 
ments,  and  upon  terms  and  conditions  de¬ 
termined  by  him — 

“(1)  by  rendering  financial  aid  in  the  form 
of  loans,  credits,  grants,  or  otherwise,  to  those 
countries; 

“(2)  by  detailing  to  assist  those  countries 
any  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  May  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  442),  as 
amended,  applicable  to  personnel  detailed 
pursuant  to  such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph:  Provided,  however,  That  no 
civilian  personnel  shall  be  assigned  to  Greece 
or  Turkey  to  administer  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  until  such  personnel  have  been  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 

“(3)  by  detailing  a  limited  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  military  services  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  those  countries,  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  only;  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  May  19,  1926  (44  Stat.  565),  as 
amended,  applicable  to  •’personnel  detailed 
pursuant  to  such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph; 

"(4)  by  providing  for  (A)  the  transfer  to, 
and  the  procurement  for  by  manufacture 
or  otherwise  and  the  transfer  to,  those  coun¬ 
tries  of  any  articles,  services,  and  informa¬ 
tion,  and  (B)  the  instruction  and  training 
of  personnel  of  those  countries;  and 

“(5)  by  incurring  and  defraying  neces¬ 
sary  expenses,  Including  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  and  expenses  for  compensation  of  per¬ 
sonnel  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  Sums  from  advances  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  under 
section  4  (a)  and  from  the  appropriations 
made  under  authority  of  section  4  (b)  may 
be  allocated  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  to  any  department,  agency,  or  independ¬ 
ent  establishment  of  the  Government.  Any 
amount  so  allocated  shall  be  available  as 
advancement  or  reimbursement,  and  shall  be 
credited,  at  the  option  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment  con¬ 
cerned,  to  appropriate  appropriations,  funds, 
or  accounts  existing  or  established  for  the 
purpose. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  President  requires  pay¬ 
ment  in  advance  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  or  of  Turkey  for  assistance  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  such  countries  in  accordance  with 
this  Ac%  such  payments  when  made  shall 
be  credited  to  such  countries  in  accounts 
established  for  the  purpose.  Sums  from 
such  accounts  shall  be  allocated  to  the  de¬ 
partments,  agencies,  or  independent  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  Government  which  fur¬ 
nish  the  assistance  for  which  payment  is  re¬ 
ceived,  In  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be 
available  and  credited  in  the  same  manner, 
as  allocations  made  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Any  portion  of  such  alloca¬ 
tion  not  used  as  reimbursement  shall  re¬ 
main  available  until  expended. 

"(c)  Whenever  any  portion  of  an  alloca¬ 
tion  under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b) 
is  used  as  reimbursement,  the  amount  of 
reimbursement  shall  be  available  for  enter¬ 
ing' into  contracts  and  other  uses  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  reimbursement  is 
received  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Where 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  in¬ 


dependent  establishment  of  the  Government 
determines  that  replacement  of  any  article 
transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  (A) 
of  section  1  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  re¬ 
ceived  In  payment  therefor  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

“(d)  (1)  Payment  in  advance  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Greece  or  of  Turkey  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  President  for  any  articles  or 
services  furnished  to  such  country  under 
paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  If  they  are 
not  paid  for  from  funds  advanced  by  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  under  sec¬ 
tion  4  (a)  or  from  funds  appropriated  under 
authority  of  section  4  (b). 

“(2)  No  department,  agency,  or  independ¬ 
ent  establishment  of  the  Government  shall 
furnish  any  articles  or  services  under  para¬ 
graph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  to  either  Greece  or 
Turkey,  unless  it  receives  advancements  or 
reimbursements  therefor  out  of  allocations 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section. 

“Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
receipt  of  any  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  government  requesting  such  assist¬ 
ance  shall  agree  (a)  to  permit  free  access  of 
United  States  Government  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  whether  such  assistance 
is  utilized  effectively  and  in  accordance  with 
the  undertakings  of  the  recipient  govern¬ 
ment;  (b)  to  permit  representatives  of  the 
press  and  radio  of  the  United  States  to  ob¬ 
serve  freely  and  to  report  fully  regarding  the 
utilization  of  such  assistance;  (c)  not  to 
transfer,  without  the  consent  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  title  to  or  pos¬ 
session  of  any  article  or  information  trans¬ 
ferred  pursuant  to  this  Act  nor  to  permit, 
without  such  consent,  the  use  of  any  such 
article  or  the  use  or  disclosure  of  any  such 
information  by  or  to  anyone  not  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  recipient  govern¬ 
ment;  (d)  to  make  such  provisions  as  may 
be  required  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  security  of  any  .article,  service, 
or  Information  received  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

( e )  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any 
loan,  credit,  grant,  or  other  form  of  aid  ren¬ 
dered  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  making  of 
any  payment  on  account  of  the  principal  or 
interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  govern¬ 
ment  by  any  other  foreign  government;  and 

(f)  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
within  such  country  as  to  the  purpose,  source, 
character,  scope,  amounts,  and  progress  of 
United- States  economic  assistance  carried  on 
therein  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  any  other  law,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected,  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  to  make  advances,  not  to  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  $100,000,000,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this,  Act,  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall 
determine. 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed 
$400,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  From  appropriations  made  under  this 
authority  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  the  advances 
made  by  it  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"Sec.  5.  The  President  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  he  may 
exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred 
upon  him  pursuant  to  this  Act  through  such 
department,  agency,  independent  establish¬ 
ment,  or  officer  of  the  Government  as  he  shall 
direct. 

"The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any 
or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under  any  of  the 
following  circumstances ; 

"(1)  If  requested  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  or  Turkey,  respectively,  representing 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  either  6uch 
nation; 
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“(2)  If  the  Security  Council  finds  (with 
respect  to  which  finding  the  United  States 
waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto)  or  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations 
makes  the  continuance  of  such  assistance 
unnecessary  or  undesirable; 

“(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Act  have  been  substantially  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  action  of  any  other  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations  or  finds  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  are  incapable  of  satis¬ 
factory  accomplishment;  and 

"(4)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  of  the 
assurances  given  pursuant  to  section  3  are 
not  being  carried  out. 

"Sec.  6.  Assistance  to  any  country  under 
this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by 
the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent 
resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

"Sec.  7.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  quarterly  reports  of  expenditures 
and  activities,  which  shall  include  uses  of 
funds  by  the  recipient  governments,  under 
authority  of  this  Act, 

“Sec.  8.  The  chief  of  any  mission  to  any 
country  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  perform  such  functions  relating  to 
the  administration  of  this  Act  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  prescribe.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

A.  H.  Vandenberg, 

Arthur  Capper, 

Alexander  Wiley, 

Tom  Connally, 

Walter  F.  George, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Charles  A.  Eaton, 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 

Bartel  J.  Jonkman, 

Sol  Bloom, 

John  Kee, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  . 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  unanimous  report  from  the  con¬ 
ferees,  and  I  shall  make  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  respecting  it.  The  report  has  just 
been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  bill  as  it  comes  from  conference 
is  practically  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  passed 
by  the  House  did  not  include  provision 
for  confirmation  of  the  administrators 
by  the  Senate.  The  conference  report 
does  include  such  a  provision. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  did 
not  contain  "the  correct  version  of  the 
so-called  Vandenberg  amendment  re- 
sepecting  the  United  Nations.  The 
House  recedes,  and  th  econference  re¬ 
port  bill  contains  the  formula  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  conferees 
have  agreed  to  the  following  three  ad¬ 
ditional  restrictions  put  into  the  bill  by 
the  House: 

First.  Provision  for  investigations  of 
personnel  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation. 

Second.  Provision  for  termination  of 
the  act  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress  whenever  Congress  so  wills. 

Third.  Provision  for  termination  of 
the  act  if  the  President  finds  any  of  the 
requirements  of  the  act  not  being  car¬ 
ried  out. 
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About  the  only  change  in  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  Senate  was  the  elimination 
of  the  so-called  Johnson  amendment, 
which  provided  that,  “Nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  imply  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
bound  to  support  private  agreements 
made  between  American  oil  companies 
and  foreign  governments  or  between 
American  oil  companies  g,nd  nationals  of 
foreign  governments.”  # 

It  was  the  position  of  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  that  no  such  agreements  can  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  exist  now  or  to  be  in  contem¬ 
plation,  and  that  therefore  this  partic¬ 
ular  amendment  was  unnecessary. 

Otherwise,  I  repeat,  the  conference  bill 
is  practically  in  the  form  of  the/  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate,  plus  the  acceptance 
by  the  Senate  of  the  three  additional 
protections  as  provided  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  approval  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  Substantially  it  contains 
all  the  vital  matters  the  Senate  bill  em¬ 
braced.  While  I  personally  disagree  with 
one  provision,  to  the  effect  that  the  act 
can  be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  I  do  not  think  would  be  le¬ 
gally  effective,  I  shall  not  press  that  mat¬ 
ter.  I  agree  to  the  conference  report, 
and  I  trust  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  526)  to  promote  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  science;  to  advance  the  natural 
health,  prosperity,  and  welfare;  to  secure 
the  national  defense;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  legislation,  if  we  shall  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  having  it  passed  by  the  Senate , 
today,  and  perhaps  passed  tomorrow  by' 
the  House  of  Representatives,  may  well 
be  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  enacted  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  It  may  be  recalled 
by  Members  of  this  body  that  Are  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  is  not  of  recent  origin. 
The  subject  has  been  studiech-for  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years  by  mAny  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aislejfy  many  of  the 
scientists  of  the  Nation^  and  by  promi¬ 
nent  lay  persons  and  prominent  Govern¬ 
ment  officials. 

The  bill  comes  to/the  Senate  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  a  unanimous  report.  There  are 
some  slight  differences  of  opinion  re¬ 
garding  certain  features  of  the  bill,  but 
the  basic  principles  are  agreed  upon  by 
practically"  everyone. 

A  ye^r  ago  when  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore]  and  I,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  Senators,  held  hear- 
ing^on  the  legislation  similar  to  this  we 
interviewed  approximately  150  wit¬ 
nesses — I  believe  151,  to  be  exact.  Those 


witnesses,  Mr.  President,  included  all  the 
eminent  scientists  of  America,  prominent 
businessmen,  Government  officials,  Cabi¬ 
net  officers,  and  practically  everyone  we 
icould  think  of  in  high  place  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  scientific  life  of  America.  Of 
;the  151  witnesses,  150  testified  in  favor 
Jof  the  basic  principles  of  the  legislation. 
Of  course,  during  the  testimony  sugges¬ 
tions  were  made  by  many  of  the  witnesses 
regarding  certain  features  of  the  bill. 
After  the  hearings  were  concluded  we  sat 
.down  and  tried  to  frame  a  bill  which 
•would  more  or  less  coincide  with  the 
jideas  of  all  those  prominent  people,  in¬ 
cluding  Government  officials.  Cabinet  of¬ 
ficers,  and  Members  of  Congress.  We 
■were  successful  in  doing  so,  and  after 
about  4  days’  debate  in  the  early  part  of 
last  summer  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
by  practically  unanimous  vote.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  session  it  was  lost  in 
|the  House,  not  because  the  members  of 
the  House  committee  or  Members  of  the 
House  did  not  favor  the  bill  as  it  was 
written,  with  minor  amendments,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  pressure  of  legislative  business 
it  the  close  of  the  session  was  such  thaj 
House  adjourned  before  it  could  take 
in. 

Now  the  new  Congress  has  again  tfiken 
up  tha.  legislation.  It  was  wisely  sug¬ 
gested  bv  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
;New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  that  we  hold  no 
further  hearings  on  the  matter  but  that 
the  House  cd^nmittee  hold  gearings,  be¬ 
cause  last  yea'r  ,the  House  .committee  did 
not  interview  kid  heap  all  these  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  Hoii^e  ha£  done  so,  and  I 
think  I  can  say  Without  fear  of  mis¬ 
understanding  they&tuation,  that  the 
House  committee  is  also  ready  to  report 
a  bill  somewhat  jin  the  f  brm  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  Senate  bill, ' 

Mr.  Presideht,  yesterdaj\the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  gave  the  Sdnate  a  very 
careful  regime  of  the  bill.  As  Lprevious- 
ly  pointed  out,  many  other  Senators  have 
made  ^thorough  study  of  the  legislation. 
The  telly  feature  which  has  been  added 
to  tile  legislation  is  the  very  vital  And 
important  subject  of  cancer  and  canc« 
feearch  in  the  United  States.  Person¬ 
ally  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  that 
subject  and  legislation  dealing  with  it, 
including  the  new  feature  placed  in  the 
pending  bill,  because  approximately  10 
years  ago  the  then  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  my  State,  now  a  member  of 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  San 
Francisco,  former  Senator  Bone,  and  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  cancer  in¬ 
stitute,  which  now  exists  in  Maryland. 
That  cancer  institute  has  been  operating 
for  approximately  20  years  with  a  great 
deal  of  success.  It  might  be  well  to  note 
that  of  all  the  appropriations  dealt  with 
by  the  House,  the  only  appropriation 
which  has  been  voluntarily  increased  is 
that  made  for  the  cancer  institute  in 
Maryland.  However,  in  several  discus¬ 
sions  held  recently,  those  of  us  interested 
in  the  bill,  both  in  Congress  and  outside 
of  Congress,  have  decided  that  we  might 
well  incorporate  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  the  broad  purposes  of  cancer 
research,  and  not  only  cancer  research, 
Mr.  President,  but  research  into  heart 
disease  and,  if  you  please,  the  common 
cold,  and  many  other  diseases  and  ail¬ 
ments  which  reduce  the  human  life  span. 


Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  said  recently  during 
a  floor  debate,  “You  cannot  drivq'the 
scientists  into  their  laboratories”;  but, 
Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  common  meeting  ground  and  an 
adequate  facility  wherein  a  free  science, 
both  within  and  without  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  can  come  together  voluntarily  and 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  plan  a  mass 
attack  on  those  problem's  of  science  and 
medicine  which  have  p 6t  yet  jelled  to  our 
best  efforts. 

Science,  medicinA,  and  their  life  blood, 
education,  have  ifaxed  their  existing  re¬ 
sources  to  keep'  pace  with  our  complex 
civilization  and  our  expanding  frontiers. 
The  individual  efforts  must  continue  to 
be  encouraged,  but  where  the  problem 
requires  Nation-wide  effort  and  facility, 
the  resjjurces  of  individual  or  even  group 
effort-ire  inadequate. 

President  Roosevelt  recognized  this  in 
19J9  and  1940  when  he  created  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Research  Committee 
/headed  by  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  president 
of  Harvard  Universtiy,  and  later  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment  directed  by  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush. 
I  could  recite  at  length  the  brilliant  rec¬ 
ord  of  secret  weapon  development  within 
these  agencies  from  the  atomic  bomb  to 
the  commercial  development  of  DDT  and 
penicillin. 

Mr.  President,  these  were  wartime 
agencies  operating  under  wartime  condi¬ 
tions  to  mobilize  science  for  war.  When 
peace  was  at  hand,  President  Roosevelt 
in  a  letter  dated  November  17,  1944,  re¬ 
quested  Dr.  Bush  to  report  on  a  program 
for  postwar  scientific  research.  Once 
again,  the  Government  turned  to  science 
for  peacetime  guidance  of  our  scientific 
future.  Dr.  Bush  and  his  colleagues  and 
the  eminent  scientists  of  America  pre¬ 
pared  a  report  for  submission  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.  After  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  death  the  report  was  submitted  to 
President  Truman.  Copies  of  it  are  on 
the  desks  of  all  Senators.  The  report  is 
well  worth  reading.  The  broad  and  basic 
principles  of  the  bill  are  founded  upon 
the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  legislation 
iff  my  experience  where  the  testimony  of 
so  tnany  outstanding  men  in  every  walk 
of  life  were  in  agreement.  Federal  aid  to 
basic  ^search  and  a  scholarship  program 
were  unanimously  recommended  by  these 
men  in  answer  to  the  Government’s  de¬ 
sire  to  provide  for  a  postwar  scientific 
program. 

We  cannot'-stand  by  and  allow  our 
world  scientific  leadership  to  be  frittered 
away.  Less  than\wo-thirds  of  1  percent 
of  our  national  inctepe  goes  into  research 
and  only  one-third  ol,one-tenth  of  1  per¬ 
cent  of  our  nationafS^ncome  goes  into 
basic  research,  I  doublAif  any  business, 
large  or  small,  can  gana  or  maintain 
leadership  in  the  future,  \diether  it  be 
domestically  or  in  the  world,  \ith  so  little 
investment. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Bush  in  hhs,  report. 
Science  the  Endless  Frontier,  estimated 
last  year  that  the  country  needed  to^ave 
17,000  more  persons  trained  in  the  bAsic 
sciences.  I  do  not  know  what  the  figure 
is  this  year,  but  I  suspect  that  if  an  esti¬ 
mate  were  made,  it  would  be  even  larger. 
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NOT  WITH  MY 


ANOTHER  ERITISH  LOAN? 

VOTE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
Evidently  a  great  deal  of  propaganda  be- 
ii\g  spilled  into  this  country  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Information  Service,  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy,  and  other  British  agencies  to 
whopp  up  enthusiasm  for  another  Brit¬ 
ish  l&an — the  third  British  loan, 
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This  money  is  being  asked  to  'support 
British^  socialism  at  home  and  imperial¬ 
ism  abroad.  Great  Britain  is*  suffering 
the  pains  of  Empire.  She  is  jaow  paying 
the  penalty  for  her  Empire  sins,  like  the 
Amritsar  massacres,  the  Bla.ck  and  Tan 
murders,  and  Dov  GruneT  executions. 
The  chickens  of  her  policy7  of  divide  and 
conquer  are 'coming  homef  to  roost.  For 
all  of  this  sh^  has  the  audacity  again  to 
ask  our  help.  \ 

Under  the  sdcond  loqn  agreement,  she 
promised  to  dissolve  /the  sterling  area 
bloc  pool  by  July  18.  1  She  must  default 
on  this  promise.  'She  owes  over  $14,000,- 
000,000  to  India,  Egypt,  Brazil,  South 
Africa,  Iraq,  Palestine,  and  so  forth.  All 
these  countries  halve  refused  to  scale 
down  her  debt.  She'cannot  pay  the  dol¬ 
lars  she  owes  th^m.  'Hence  she  will  de¬ 
fault  in  her  promise  to  dissolve  the  pool. 
She  deliberately  violated  the  loan  agree¬ 
ment  when  she  signed  her  trade  pact 
with  Argentina,  whereby  she  demanded 
that  Argentina  purchase  her  future  goods 
within  the  /sterling  area.  \ 

She  refuses  to  do  away  With  imperial 
preference,  which  is  a  studied  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  our  goods  in  all  her  far- 
flung  dominions. 

Wit!)"  our  dollars  she  suppdrts  need¬ 
lessly  over  a  million  men  in  ar*pis.  She 
said  she  could  not  afford  to  keep  14,000 
troops  in  Greece,  but  she  maintains  over 
100,000  troops  in  Palestine.  These' troops 
support  a  police  state  there  and  keep  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of 
f6ar  and  terror. 

She  will  now  ask  another  loan  to  bail 
out,  to  support  that  police  state  in  Pal¬ 
estine  and  her  Empire  dominions  in 
various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  British  Empire  is  sick  and  deca- 

ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  S.  938, 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  13, 
1947.) 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Sixty-two  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  58] 

Auchincloss  Evins  Mansfield,  Tex. 

Barden  Fellows  Meyer 

Bates,  Ky.  Flannagan  Miller,  Nebr. 

Bender  Forand  Mitchell 

Bennett,  Mich.  Fuller  Morrison 

Bland  Gavin  Patman 

Blatnik  Gearhart  Pfeifer 

Buckley  Gifford  Phillips,  Tenn. 

Buffett  Gregory  Powell 

Bulwinkle  Hall,  Rayfiel 

Butler  Edwin  Arthur  Sarbacher 

Byrne,  N.  Y.  Hartley  Scoblick 

Case,  S.  Dak.  Jackson,  Calif.  Simpson,  Pa. 

Clements  Jennings  Somers 

Clippinger  Kearns  Sundstrom 

D’Alesandro  Keogh  Taylor 

Davis,  Tenn.  Kirwan  Thomas,  N.  J. 

Devitt  Lesinski  Vinson 

Dingell  McDowell  Vursell 

Dondero  Macy  West 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call,  369 
Members  have  .answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By' unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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This  has  to  do  with  the  operation  of 
the  control  towers  only.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  restoration  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  operators  in  those  130  towns,  plus 
19  towns.  It  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Federal-State  airporf  pro¬ 
gram,  the  7-year  program,  which  we  im¬ 
plemented  with  $45,000,000  last  year. 
We  will  come  to  that  portion  of  the  bill 
later  on.  This  has  absolutely  flothing  to 
do  with  the  Federal  airport  program — 
merely  with  the  operation  of  the  control 
towers. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chair/han,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  yield/ 

Mr.  GARY.  On  yesterday  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney] 
read  a  long  list  of  n&mes  of  cities  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  construction 
program.  This  particular  item  has 
nothing  to  do  wifh  those  cities  or  the 
airports  in  those  localities  whatever. 
That  deals  entifely  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  program,  rather  than  with  the  oper¬ 
ation  program. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  The  gentleman  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  I  want  to  further  explain 
that  the  names  of  the  towns  to  which  this 
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eluding  an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  entitled  “To  the  Point.”  This 
editorial  sets  forth  in  clear  and  explicit 
language  some  of  the  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  Congress  in  its  proposed  labor 
legislation.  It  expresses  a  viewpoint  that 
is  entirely  logical  and  sound. 

To  the  Point — Reform  or  Wreck? 

(By  the  Editor) 

Is  it  possible  to  bring  calm  thinking  and 
sound  reasoning  to  bear  on  the  country’s 
labor  problem,  before  misunderstanding,  sel¬ 
fish  propaganda,  political  considerations,  per¬ 
sonalities  and  plain  stupidity  run  the  coun¬ 
try  back  into  the  swamp  of  social  injustice 
from  which  it  extricated  itself  with  such 
difficulty?  Out  of  the  present  confusion  a 
pretty  grim  prospect  is  looming.  A  dozen 
State  legislatures  have  passed,  bills  outlaw¬ 
ing  the  closed  shop  and  have  adopted  other 
measures  designed  to  weaken  labor  unions; 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  for  a 
bill  embodying  just  about  every  'proposal 
which  the  foes  of  the  working  man  have  been 
demanding;  the  Senate  is  grinding  out  aScom- 
panion  bill  which,  though  somewhat  mhder 
than  the  House  version,  is  still  calculated  to 
render  the  workers  helpless  to  protect  them^ 
selves  against  predatory  employers;  and' 
while  it  is  predicted  that  the  President  will 
veto  so  one-sided  a  measure  as  Congress  seems 
bent  on  presenting  to  him,  its  advocates  con¬ 
fidently  predict  that  they  can  pass  it  over  his 
veto. 

What’s  back  of  all  this?  The  antiunion 
forces  make  no  secret  of  their  belief  that  the 
time  has  come  to  strip  labor  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  it  has  enjoyed  under  the  Wagner  Act,  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act  and  other  legislation 
adopted  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  past.  But 
surely  all  the  legislators  who  are  supporting 
today’s  antilabor  proposals  are  not  foes  of 
the  working  man;  most  of  them,  indeed,  while 
accepting  at  face  value  the  smooth  propa¬ 
ganda  prepared  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  Committee  for  Consti¬ 
tutional  Government,  the  Hearst  stable  of 
Adam  Smith  economists  and  other  spokesmen 
for  laissez-faire  reaction,  vehemently  assert 
that  they  are  friends  of  the  worker.  They 
say  they  must  back  these  restrictive  bills 
because  the  people  were  enraged  by  the  strikes 
of  the  postwar  years  and  demand  that  labor 
leaders  be  curbed;  they  say  they  were  elected 
on  pledges  to  do  something  about  these 
strikes;  they  cite  the  Gallup  polls  as  proof 
that  the  public  wants  action;  some  of  them 
have  circulated  questionnaires  among  their 
constituents  and  claim  that  they  are  merely 
obeying  the  will  of  the  majority  when  they 
join  in  the  hue  and  cry  which  the  foes  of 
organized  labor  are  leading. 

All  very  hysterical,  and  specious,  and  shot 
through  with  false  reasoning.  The  sharp 
answer  to  all  such  defensive  pleas  Is  that 
the  first  duty  of  legislators  and  of  every  other 
public  official  is  to  serve  the  public  welfare. 
Gallup  polls,  questionnaires,  the  .Output  of 
propaganda  agencies  and  paid  lobbies,  even 
if  they  form  a  pile  as  high  as  the  Rockies, 
don’t  create  a  single  principle;  they  are  no 
part  of  the  American  system  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  No  line  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  requires  a  Congressman  to  read  the 
Gallup  reports,  or  to  take  his  own  polls,  or 
to  listen  to  the  spokesmen  hired  to  testify 
before  congressional  committees  on  behalf 
of  antiunion  forces.  A  Congressman  is 
elected  to  act  for  the  people,  and  his  most 
solemn  duty  is  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience 
that  any  vote  lie  casts  is  in  their  interest. 
If  he  wants  to  study  arguments  for  and 
against  any  proposal,  in  order  to  inform  him¬ 
self,  he  shows  that  he  is  wise;  but  if  he  ac¬ 
cepts  the  conclusions  spelled  out  for  him 
by  those  who  argue  for  the  current  shackle- 
labor  projects,  he  cannot  escape  having  his 
sincerity  or  his  power  of  discernment  brought 
into  question. 

Tes;  the  public  dislked  the  strkes  which 
caused  widespread  inconvenience  or  hard¬ 


ship.  Yes;  there  was  plenty  of  growling 
that  something  should  be  done  about  them. 
The  NAM  gaily  and  glibly  translates  this 
feeling  into  a  public  demand  that  labor 
unions  be  weakened,  labor  leaders  be  de¬ 
prived  of  power,  the  workers  be  stripped  of 
the  rights  in  which  they  are  now  protected 
by  the  Wagner  Act.  That  is,  the  NAM  sets 
up,  without  any  proof  whatever,  the  premise 
that  the  strikes  were  caused  by  the  strength 
of  the  unions,  the  power  of  the  union  lead¬ 
ers,  and  the  Wagner  Act;  whereas  the  strikes 
originated  directly  in  the  killing  of  price 
control  and  the  refusal  of  employers  to  grant 
wage  increases  to  meet  the  jump  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  do-something  mandate  could 
far  more  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  calling 
for  reestablishment  of  the  OPA;  that  would 
be  the  obvious  way  to  serve  the  public  as 
a  whole  and  to  make  strikes  unnecessary. 
To  attempt  to  shackle  labor  while  leaving 
workers  and  the  rest  of  the  people  exposed 
to  exploitation  by  price  profiteering  is  the 
rankest  sort  of  injustice. 

As  to  the  polls  and  questionnaires;  they  are 
utterly  worthless,  since  they  asked  stupid  and 
misleading  questions.  A  question  suggest¬ 
ing  a  change  in  public  policy  should  always 
state  the  alternative,  and  the  whole  thing 
can  be  put  thus:  “Do  you  favor  depriving 
labor  of  the  rights  it  is  now  guaranteed  and 
'  thereby  returning  to  the  conditions  that 
existed  before  1932?”  "Do  you  think  strikes 
are  worse  than  bread  lines?”  “Which  year 
would  you  rather  see  repeated — 1946,  with  all 
its  labor  disturbances,  its  record  profits  for 
industry,  it  high  income  for  workers,  and 
its  widespread  prosperity,  or  1931,  with  its 
closed  baiqks,  its  soup  kitchens,  its  idle  mil¬ 
lions?  -  The  former  had  strong  unions,  power¬ 
ful  labor  leaders  and  the  Wagner  Act;  in  1931 
there  was  no  labor  movement  to  speak  of  and 
no  Wagner  Act'?,’ 

The  alternatives  make  only  one  answer 
possible.  And  Congressmen  who  are  reck¬ 
less  enough  to  votfe.  the  country  back  into 
pre-Wagner  Act  conditions  can’t  expect  the 
public  to  be  satisfiedTplth  any  claims  that 
the  NAM  and  Mr.  Gallup^told  them  it  would 
be  all  right.  \ 

THREE-QUARTERS 

One  must  admire  the  frankness  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Taft’s  admission  that  the\ersion  of  the 
antilabor  legislation  in  the  Sena’te,  which  he 
is  supporting,  represents  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  matters  “pressed  on  us  very 
strenuously  by  employers.”  But  such  sub¬ 
servience  to  special  interests  cannot  \e  ad¬ 
mired. 

SIDETRACKED 

'  While  Congress  is  consuming  time  a: 
rousing  bitterness  „  on  an  ill-advised 
totally  unnecessary  antilabor  bill,  legisla¬ 
tion  essential  to  the  national  welfare  is  lan¬ 
guishing.  This  includes  the  appropriation 
to  carry  on  some  of  the  relief  work  abroad, 
formerly  administered  by  the  soon-to- 
expire  UNRRA;  the  bill  extending  rent  con¬ 
trol;  the  long-range  national  housing  bill  (of 
which  Senator  Taft  is  one  of  the  sponsors); 
the  national  fair  employment  practices  bill; 
the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  Some  of 
these,  it  is  now  apparent,  will  not  get  the 
attention  of  Congress  at  this  session  at  all. 

A  peculiar  sense  of  values  seems  to  prevail. 


Increased  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  the  bill  which  I 


have  introduced  last  week  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  additional  compensa¬ 
tion  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  sure  that  almost  everyone  will  agree 
that  the  wage  scales  for  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  are  entirely  too  low  and  that  a 
wage  adjustment  is  long  overdue. 

As  you  know,  the  basic  law  establish¬ 
ing  wage  and  salary  scales  for  Federal 
workers  in  the  departmental  and  field 
services  is  the  Classification  Act  of  1923. 
This  act  set  the  wage  rates  for  all  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  with  the  exception  of: 
(1)  employees  in  the  field  service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  whose  pay  rates 
are  fixed  by  Congress  under  separate 
laws;  and  (2)  per  diem  workers  in  the 
navy  yards,  arsenals,  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  whose  pay  rates  are 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  by  wage 
boards  or  other  administrative  agencies. 

Under  the  Classification  Act  of  1923, 
the  median  annual  salary  for  Federal 
employees  in  1941  was  $1,620 — the  salary 
rate  of  a  grade  3  clerk  (CAF-3).  The 
median  annual  salary  for  postal  em¬ 
ployees  for  the  same  year  was  $1,902. 
During  the  war  Federal  employees,  in¬ 
cluding  postal  employees,  received  some 
wage  increases.  The  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1945  granted  a  17-percent  in¬ 
crease  to  Federal  employees,  and  another 
increase  was  granted  by  Congress  in  1946. 
The  effect  of  these  two  increases  brought 
the  median  average  salary  for  Federal 
employees  from  the  prewar  level  of  $1,620 
up  to  $2,168  per  year.  During  the  same 
war  period,  postal  workers  were  granted 
increases  which  brought  their  median 
average  salary  up  to  approximately 
$2,700  per  year. 

Thus  the  total  salary  increase  for  the 
average  Federal  employee  since  prior  to 
the  war  has  been  about  $584 — a  33.8- 
percent  increase.  During  the  same  war¬ 
time  period,  the  salary  of  the  average 
postal  worker  was  increased  by  about 
$800  per  year — an  increase  of  42  percent. 

Although  such  increases  appear  sub¬ 
stantial,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  the  real  wages  of  Federal  employees 
against  the  rising  cost  of  living.  Neither 
did  they  correspond  to  the  increase  in 
wage  levels  in  industry.  I  maintain  that 
the  Federal  and  postal  employees  should 
be  given  a  wage  increase  at  this  time  for 
the  following  economic  reasons: 

iHrst.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased 
by  5ff  percent  since  1939  while  the  salaries 
of  Federal  and  postal  employees  have  in¬ 
creased^  only  33.8  percent  and  42  per¬ 
cent  respectively.  A  salary  increase  of 
at  least  $50&.  per  year  for  all  Federal  and 
postal  employees  is  necessary  to  bring 
wages  in  line  with  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  ’tfms  maintain  the  real 
wages  and  living' standards  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Second.  Federal  salaries  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  upward  in  order  ^to  bring  Govern¬ 
ment  wage  policy  into  b&Jance  with  wage 
policies  in  industry.  During  the  period 
that  Federal  employees  wef^  obtaining  a 
33.8-percent  wage  increase  aftd  the  postal 
employees  a  42-percent  increase,  wages 
in  manufacturing  industries  wOre  going 
up  by  approximately  76  percentX  Wage 
increases  in  durable  goods  industries 
amounted  to  61  percent  for  the  Sarne 
period.  Moreover,  the  wage  pattern  for 
industry  which  is  developing  indicates 
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that  industrial  workers  are  to  realize 
another  15-percent  increase  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  Thus  it  seems  that  a 
salary  increase  for  the  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  equity  and  justice  to  the  workers  in 
the  Federal  services. 

And  third,  an  increase  in  Federal  wage 
rates  is  in  keeping  with  a  sound  Govern¬ 
ment  program  of  full  employment  and 
prosperity;  Let  me  remind  you  that 
business  prosperity  is  dependent  upon 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people.  To  permit  this  volume  of 
purchasing  power  to  fall  makes  depres¬ 
sion  inevitable.  To  combat  this  danger 
it  becomes  mandatory  to  maintain  wage 
levels  to  insure  the  purchasing  power 
necessary  to  purchase  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced  by  industry.  Thus  the  proposal 
to  raise  Federal  salaries  is  based  on 
sound  economics,  and  is  part  of  a  policy 
of  full  employment  and  prosperity. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  the  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  Federal  employees  by  grant¬ 
ing  a  cost-of-living  bonus  of  $500  per 
year  to  all  Federal  and  postal  employees. 
I  feel  that  such  an  increase  is  most 
necessary  in  the  light  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  the  wage  levels  in  industry, 
and  the  urgent  need  to  maintain  real 
wages  and  mass  purchasing  power.  In 
justice  to  the  thousands  of  people  who 
are  making  a  career  of  Government 
service,  I  feel  that  this  proposal  deserves 
serious  consideration  by  the  Congress. 


Living  in  Dreamland 


an  urgent  plea  In  behalf  of  the  program  by 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  and  Its  vigorous 
indorsement  by  Lieutenant  General  Smith, 
our  Ambassador  to  Russia.  The  country 
looks  to  these  men,  particularly  to  General 
Marshall,  to  lead  us  in  this  struggle  with 
communism  which  will  shape  the  future  of 
the  world.  Presumably  the  country  has 
confidence  in  General  Marshall  and  his  judg¬ 
ment.  But  the  members  of  the  committee, 
on  the  basis  of  an  argument  which  would 
not  carry  weight  with  a  school  child,  deprive 
him  of  a  tool  which  he  considers  essential 
for  the  job.  And  this  to  save  the  relatively 
insignificant  sum  of  $31,000,000. 

These  committee  members  are  living  in  a 
dream  world.  If  their  words  can  be  taken 
at  face  value,  they  are  in  the  grip  of  an  illu¬ 
sion  which  will  lead  us  straight  to  disaster. 
Democracy  cannot  win  this  battle  with  pious 
hopes  or  platitudes.  It  is  not  enough  to 
wait  for  some  miracle  that  will  get  our  story 
out  into  the  world.  We  should  do  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power  to  make  certain  that  it 
gets  there,  and  this  program  is  one  means  to 
that  end.  The  Senate  most  certainly  should 
restore  the  necessary  funds. 


Civil  Government  in  Guam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Ma^ 
6/1947:  .  j 

LIVING  IN  DREAMLAND  / 

One  sure  road  to  a  mood  of  utter  discour¬ 
agement  is  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  anfl  read 
these  words  from  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee:  "Our  forebears  planted  on  this 
soil  the  seed  of  liberty  and  freedom  which, 
if  properly  nurtured,  should  outgrow  our 
boundaries  and  reach  out  into  the  rest  of 
the  world,  not  through  a  centralized  dis¬ 
seminating  agency  but  through  the  force  of 
its  own  dynamics.”  , ' 

Having  delivered  themselves  of  this,  the 
committee  members  proceeded  to  kill  the 
$31,000,000  appropriation  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  Office  of  International  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Cultural  Affairs.  Henceforth,  so 
far  as  the  committee  is  concerned,  there  will 
be  no  voice  tq  carry  the  American  story  to 
those  areas  of  the  world  where  communism, 
with  its  propaganda  of  lies  and  distortions, 
is  seeking-to  discredit  and  destroy  democ¬ 
racy.  The  field  would  be  left  to  the  hostile 
philosophy,  and  if  perchance  the  seed  of 
liberty  and  freedom  should  not  be  able  to 
reach  out  into  the  rest  of  the  world  through 
the  force  of  its  own  dynamics  it  need  expect 
no  help  from  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  action  has  been  taken  in  the  face  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  P0ULS0N 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  by  Mrvflichard  H.  Weis,  as 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  under 
date  of  May  13/1947,  concerning  civil 
government  in  Guam: 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GUAM - HEARINGS  SAID  TO 

GIVE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  GUAMANIANS  TO  PRE¬ 
SENT  CASE/ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

Chairman  Fred  L.  Crawford  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Posses- 
sionsjCf  the  House  Public  Lands  Committee 
has  Scheduled  hearings  before  his  committee 
oiiAhe  \arious  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
iced  ih  Congress  with  respect  to  Guam, 
the  hearings  will  commence  probably  late 
this  month. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  which  was 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  in  1898 
and  which  '.was  the  instrument  which 
brought  Guam  under  the  American  flag,  pro¬ 
vided  that  “Tf\e  civil  rights  and  political 
status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  determined  by  Congress.”  Until  July  of; 
1946 — some  48  years  later — when  Representa-  | 
tive  Robert  A.  Grant,  of  Indiana,  introduced 
a  bill  to  make  the  Guamanians  American 
citizens  and  to  give  them  some  form  of  demo¬ 
cratic  self-government,  not  a  single  step  had 
been  taken  by  Congress  to  redeem  the  ob¬ 
ligations  which  had  been  assumed  by  the 
United  States  under  solemn  treaty. 

The  hearings  which  have  been  scheduled 
by  Representative  Crawford  will  provide  the 
first  opportunity  that  the  citizens  of  Guam 
have  had  to  present  their  case  to  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  The  committee 
will  examine  the  merits  of  H.  R.  3044,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Representative  Grant,  and  H.  R. 
2753,  introduced  by  Representative  Norris 
Poulson,  of  California.  Either  bill  would 
remedy  the  neglect  and  injustice  which  the 
Guamanians  have  sustained  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that' the  State  and  Navy 
Departments  will  present-  recommendations 


to  the  committee  consistent  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  which 
specify  that  "Nations  which  have  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  the  administration  of  Territories 
whose  peoples  have  not  yet  attained  a  full 
measure  of  self-government  recognize  the 
principle  that  the  interests  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  these  Territories  are  paramount,  and 
accept  as  a  sacred  trust  the ,  obligation  to 
promote  to  the  utmost  *  *  *  the  well¬ 

being  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  Territories, 
and,  to  this  end:  I,  to  insure,  with  due  re¬ 
spect  for  the  culture  of  the  peoples  con¬ 
cerned,  their  political,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  advancement,  and  their  protec¬ 
tion  against  abuses'  second,  to  develop  self- 
government,  to  take  due  account  of  the  po¬ 
litical  aspirations  of  the  peoples,  and  to  assist 
them  in  the  progressive  development  of  their 
free  political  Institutions,  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  Territory 
and  its  peoples  and  their  varying  stages  of 
advancement.” 

Richard  H.  Wels. 

New  York,  May  12,  1947. 
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An  Open  Letter  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted,  I 
place  in  the  Record  the  following  open 
letter  I  have  written  to  President  Tru¬ 
man: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  10,  1947. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  wish  you  might 
have  heard  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  bill  to  extend  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  The  printed  Record 
can  never  convey  the  intensity  of  feeling  that 
accompanied  the  words  as  Members  voiced 
their  deepest  convictions  about  their  coun¬ 
try  and  the  world  picture. 

Presiding  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  I  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  hear 
each  word  spoken  during  the  4  days  and  to 
observe  how  it  was  said  and  how  it  was 
received.  And  because  the  issues  do  run  to 
the  very  existence  of  our  country  as  a  Na¬ 
tion  and  to  the  existence  of  a  stable  society 
in  the  world,  I  am  venturing  to  write  you 
about  it.  I  do  so  in  the  sincere  hope  that  it 
will  prevent  any  misinterpretation  of  the  re¬ 
jection  of  practically  all  amendments  and 
the  very  heavy  majority  on  final  passage. 

1.  There  was  no  comfort  for  communism 
iis  ■  a  doctrine  in  the  United  States.  The 
House  froze  when  one  Member  (Kersten  of 
Wisconsin)  told  that  a  group  of  Communists 
called  on  him  that  last  morning  to  oppose 
the  bill  and,  in  response  to  his  questions, 
admitted  that  if  the  issue  arose,  they  would 
have  to  follow  Moscow  rather  than  the 
United  States.  And,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  of  those  who  did  vote  against 
final  passage,  many  were  men  who  have  been 
most  outspoken  for  years  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  communiem. 

2.  Very,  very  few  spoke  of  the  bill  with 
enthusiasm.  Support  was  reluctant.  Argu¬ 
ment  was  not  "We  like  to  do  this”  but  rather 
"We  have  to  do  this.”  The  situation  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  accomplished  fact.  You  had 
spoken  to  the  world.  The  Senate  had  acted. 
At  least  75  Members,  I  judge,  would  have 
voted  against  final  passage,  myself  included, 
had  it  not  been  that  we  thought  it  would 
be  like  pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  you 
or  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  in  the  posi 
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tions  you  had  taken  at  Moscow  and  would 
of  necessity  take  until  settlement  is  reached 
of  many  problems  affecting  the  peace  of  the 
world  today. 

3.  Even  so,  the  bill  would  have  had  rougher 
sledding  except  for  two  provisions:  (1)  the 
condition  that  the  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
be  "upon  request  of  their  governments”  and 
(2)  that  the  program  will  be  stopped  when¬ 
ever  the  United  Nations  sayp  that  “the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  assistance  is  unnecessary  or 
undesirable”  with  respect  to  which  finding 
the  United  States  waives  its  veto  power  (the 
so-called  Vandenberg  amendment) . 

In  other  words,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  my  opinion  does  not  want  to  by-pass 
or  weaken  the  United  Nations.  We,  and  the 
country,  are  committed  to  the  idea  of  col¬ 
lective  security.  We  do  not  want  small  na¬ 
tions  used  as  pawns  in  a  balance  of  big 
powers  or  even  bolstered  internally,  without 
their  'consent.  We  believe  that  the  only 
lasting  peace  rests  upon  government  by  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed. 

4.  Some  members  were  Impressed  by  the 
talk  about  oil  reserves  in  the  Middle  Ea6t. 
I  was  not.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tells  me  that  the  lignite  fields  of  Montana, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  offer  a  re¬ 
serve  of  530,000,000,000,  barrels  of  synthetic 
gasoline  as  compared  with  proven  reserves 
of  21,000,000,000  barrels  of  crude  petroleum 
in  the  ..entire  United  States.  (Middle  East 
13  to  18  billion.)  The  Bureau  of  Mines  says 
German  processes  with  brown  coals  make 
these  reserves  competitive  with  oil  at  $1.50 
per  barrel.  .  Oil  shales  and  waste  coals  in¬ 
crease  this.  More  research  and  large-scale 
production  will  cut  costs.  It  is  clear  we  can 
lick  our  fuel  problem  a  lot  cheaper  than  by 
policing  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 
East. 

5.  A  handful  may  have  supported  the 
measure  as  a  step  toward  an  inevitable  war, 
but  many  times  more  opposed  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  lead  to  war.  Practically 
all  who  spoke  on  that  point  either  said  it 
would  lead  to  war  or  was  the  only  alternative. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  could  have  heard  the 
entire  debate  and  have  the  idea  that  the 
Representatives  believe  the  American  people 
are  reday  for  war  or  want  it. 

If  this  program  leads  to  war  and  devasta¬ 
tion  and  destruction  sweep  the  earth  and  the 
seas  and  the  air,  as  they  would  from  what  we 
call  modern  weapons,  would  the  despair  that 
followed  mean  more  or  less  communism  in 
the  world?  If  the  United  States  somehow 
survived,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  our 
factories,  our  cities,  our  homes,  our  families, 
our  form  of  government?  And  if  this  pro¬ 
gram  leads  us  into  World  War  III  will  those 
who  administer  it  escape  responsibility? 

That  places  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  you, 
as  everyone  must  realize.  The  President  de¬ 
termines  when  assistance  should  be  supplied 
and  where  and  how,  under  the  terms  of  the 
act.  And  that  is  why  I  have  ventured  to 
write  you  this  background  of  the  passage  in 
the  House  as  I  saw  it?. 

6.  And  finally,  may  I  say  that  I  think  the 
adoption  of  this  program  must  be  regarded 
as  merely  a  stop-gap.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  weary  off  government  by 
crisis.  Every  man  must  realize  that  no 
country,  ours  or  any  other,  is  wise  enough 
or  rich  enough  or  just  plain  big  enough  to 
run  the  rest  of  the  world'. 

We  must  find  a  way  for  nations  to  live  and 
let  live.  The  bill  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  sum  it  up,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  give  you  a  little  help  and  a 
little  time  to  get  that  job  on  its  way. 

Men  spoke  of  their  convictions  during  the 
debate  as  the  result  of  “prayer  at  home 
alone.”  I  think  the  bill  was  passed  in  that 
mood. 

^Earnestly  and  respectfully, 

Francis  Case, 

Representative  in  Congress, 
Second  South  Dakota  District. 


Adequate  Funds  for  Antitrust  Division 
Imperative 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  15,  1947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  I  have  spoken  in 
opposition  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
short-sighted  and  irresponsible  slashing 
of  the  budget.  Such  appropriation  cuts 
which  eliminate  essential  public  services 
beneficial  to  th#  people,  however,  have 
no  relationship  to  real  government  econ¬ 
omy.  Such  a  ‘‘penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish”  policy  is  one  of  false  economy, 
and  is  just  as  detrimental  to  the  national 
welfare  as  the  reckless  squandering  of 
public  funds. 

In  the  time  I  am  allotted  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  survey  all  the  items  in  this  appro¬ 
priation  bill  (H.  R.  3311),  and  ppint  out 
•the  many  instances  where  there  has  been 
sacrified  the  well-being  of  the  people  and 
the  interests  of  the  Nation.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  mention  a  few  items  in 
this  bill  which  represent  flagrant  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  principles  of  sound  public 
finance. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  slashed  $32,500,000  off  the 
Budget  Bureau’s  recommendations  re¬ 
garding  the  appropriation  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral-aid  airport  program:  As  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rooney]  pointed  out  on  Tuesday,  the 
effect  of  this  cut  will  be  felt  in  everj/ 
State  in  the  Union,  hundreds  of  Federal 
airport  projects  must  be  discarded.  In 
my  State  of  Minnesota  this  appropriaraon 
reduction  will  mean  that  the  proposed 
Federal  airport  projects  at  Dulutftf  Be- 
midji,  Rochester,  and  Alexandriaf  must 
be  eliminated  completely,  and  tne  Min¬ 
neapolis  project  must  be  reduced  by 
$375,000.  Such  a  drastic  slaslR will  be  a 
severe  blow  to  our  aviation  industry  and 
will  tend  to  retard  progress  ,4n  the  field 
of  aviation. 

Another  glaring  example'of  this  short¬ 
sighted  policy  is  found  irx  the  failure  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  give 
adequate  funds  to  the  Antitrust  division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is  true 
that  the  committee/  estimate  is  only 
$100,000  below  the  Recommendations  of 
the  Budget  Bureau:  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  antitrust’  division  has  always 
been  understaffed  and  short  of  funds. 
Year  after  year  this  division  has  been 
starved  to  death  for  lack  of  funds,  while 
the  task  for  which  it  is  responsible — the 
checking  of  /nonopolies — has  been  get¬ 
ting  bigger  /nd  bigger. 

Let  me  /remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  broad  changes  are  taking 
place  in/the  economic  structure  of  the 
United  /States.  The  economic  pattern 
of  ouR  society  is  changing,  and  this 
change  is  marked  by  the  long-continued 
trend  toward  the  concentration  of  eco¬ 
nomic  power  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and 
larger  corporations.  This  fact  is  borne 
out  by  the  report  of  the  Temporary  Na¬ 
tional  Economic  Committee,  and  the  1946 
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report  of  the  Kefauver  committee.  In 
this  last  report  entitled  “The  United 
States  Versus  Economic  Concentration 
and  Monopoly,”  the  following  conclusions 
are  set  forth: 

First.  That  250  great  corporations  and 
trusts  now  hold  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  Nation’s  usable  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  / 

Second.  That  the  250  largest  corpora¬ 
tions  now  have  control  of  70  percent 
of  the  new  publicly  financed  war  facili¬ 
ties.  / 

Third.  That  eight  bankihg  houses  now 
control  106  of  the  200  largest  corpora¬ 
tions — the  Du  Pont,  Mellon,  and  Rocke¬ 
feller  families  alone  ctmtrol  11  percent 
of  the  200  largest  corporation. 

Fourth.  That  this  growth  of  economic 
concentration  is  sjOwly  driving  small 
business  enterprises  out  of  business; 
some  500,000  small  businesses  folded  up 
during  the  war,  and  today  there  are  160,- 
000  fewer  smal /  business  units  than  in 
1941.  7 

In  other  words,  the  degree  of  concen¬ 
tration  of  economic  power  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  tjie  point  where  the  control  of 
American  economic  life  will  be  vested  in 
the  hand/  of  a  very  few  industrial  giants 
and  trusts.  The  effect  of  this  monopoli¬ 
zation  of  American  industry  is  far-reach¬ 
ing  and  detrimental  to  the  public 
welfa/e.  As  the  committee  report  dem¬ 
onstrated  : 

Earst.  Monopoly  has  meant  high  prices. 
Iqe  one  case  a  company  reduced  the  life 
of  lamp  bulbs  and  discouraged  testing. 
Prices  fall  less  in  concentrated  than  in 
competitive  industries.  For  example, 
from  1929  to  1932,  prices  fell  only  4 
percent  on  aluminum,  a  field  in  which 
the  entire  output  was  controlled  by  a 
single  company.  Prices  in  the  highly 
competitive  lumber  industry  dropped  36 
percent. 

Second.  Monopoly  has  suppressed  new 
products  and  restricted  production.  For 
instance,  the  introduction  of  fluorescent 
light  bulbs  was  delayed  because  they 
would  reduce  the  consumption  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  Similarly,  the  development  of 
synthetic  rubber  was  blocked  before  the 
war. 

Third.  Monopoly  agreements  with 
foreign  cartels  have  interfered  with 
United  States  trade.  The  report  points 
a  finger  directly  at  three  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  economic  concentration,  and 
indirectly  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  starving  the  antitrust  forces  for 
funds. 

The  evils  of  monopoly  control,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  limited  to  monopoly  juic¬ 
ing,  the  exploitation  of  the  consumer 
public,  and  the  restriction  of  production. 
The  growth  of  monopoly  is  a  serious 
threat  to  our  free  enterprise  system. 
As  the  industrial  giants  grow  bigger,  the 
area  of  business  competition  becomes 
smaller.  Such  competition  is  a  basic 
principle  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
and  to  restrict  said  competition  is  to 
undermine  the  system.  Our  economic 
system  can  stand  only  so  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  Unless  we  act  vigorously 
to  prevent  the  great  corporations  and 
chain  stores  from  crushing  the  life  out 
of  small  business  enterprises  in  Amer- 
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ica,  our  competitive  system  will  surely 
be  destroyed. 

Yet  what  is  the  Government  doing  to 
chedk  this  trend  toward  industrial 
monopoly?  The  Sherman  Act  has  been 
on  the  books  since  1890,  but  only  lip- 
service  has  been  given  to  it.  The  law 
has  remained  a  dead  letter  most  of  the 
time  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Divisiorkhas  never  had  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  a  staff  needed  to  en¬ 
force  the  law.  Y 

On  April  1,  1947, \the  total  staff  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  Consisted  of  only 
333  persons,  of  which  Y43  were  function¬ 
ing  as  field  units.  Apqut  190  lawyers 
are  employed  along  with, 20  economists 
and  experts.  The  remainder  of  the  staff 
consists  of  clerical  help. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  small  staff  is 
unable  to  check  the  growth  of  industrial 
monopoly.  The  Antitrust  Division  re¬ 
ceives,  on  the  average,  about  650  Witten 
complaints  a  year.  Due  to  the 
personnel,  only  about  50  cases  are  ir 
tuted  a  year — a  ratio  of  1  case  to  13  corn-' 
plaints.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  are  many  well-founded  cases 
among  the  600  regarding  which  no  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress 
should  be  more  liberal  in  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  I  might  say  that  during 
the  last  6  years  the  Division  has  paid 
into  the  Treasury  just  under  half  of  its 
own  cost  of  operation  in  annual  fines 
collected.  But  this  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  In  the  face  of  this  monopoly 
threat  to  our  free  enterprise  system,  the 
cost  of  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Act 
is  cheap  at  any  price.  Let  us  give  the 
Antitrust  Division  the  funds  necessary 
to  do  its  job  and  do  it  well. 


East  European  Nations  Desire  Ties  With 
West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speakaf,  Mr. 
C.  L.  Sulzberger,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  May  11,  thnaws  some 
light  on  the  involved  conditions  in  the 
neighboring  countries  of  ftussia,  and 
particularly  those  countries  which  found 
themselves  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Russian  Governirient. 

There  is  evidence  that  these  people, 
despite  their  geographical  location,  are 
kindly  disposed  toward  western  Europe 
and  toward  som,e  of  the  philosophies  as 
expressed  by  the  United  States. 

Under  leawr  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the^&rticle  written  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Sulzbergercin  the  Sunday,  May  11,  New 
York  Tijnes: 

East  European  Nations  Desire  Ties  With 

West— Czechs  and  Poles,  Though  Leftist, 

Hope  To  Restore  Needed  Trade 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Prague,  May  10. — That  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  not  be  getting 


on  as  well  as  they  ought  to  be  is  awkward, 
nerve-racking,  and  costly  to  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  citizens  of  those  two  nations. 
But  it  is  a  positive  tragedy  to  central  and 
eastern  European  countries  which  lie  along 
Europe’s  broken  backbone. 

These  are  the  lands  which  traditionally 
suffer  most  when  the  continental  equilib- 
rium— and  now  global  equilibrium — is  upset. 
They  are  almost  inevitably  the  first  to  be 
invaded  and  occupied  in  times  of  war.  They 
are  the  last  to  be  liberated.  They  can  re¬ 
cover — and  indeed  exist — only  in  times  of 
harmony.  Since  no  such  harmony  has  yet 
been  established,  they  are  miserable. 

Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  typify  this  un¬ 
happy  condition.  In  each  of  these  countries, 
geographical  facts  (their  position  between 
Russia  and  Germany)  now  force  them  to  de¬ 
pend  for  their  security  upon  Soviet  Russia. 
But  their  traditions,  culturj,  and  trade  have 
always  looked  westward  rather  than  east¬ 
ward.  Now  they  are  definitely  under  the 
Soviet  wing  and  cut  off  from  western  Europe 
by  an  occupied,  disorganized  Germany  which 
effectively  serves  as  a  barrier  to  keep  them 
within  the  Muscovite  orbit. 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  UNPOPULAR 

Outside  of  the  ranks,  of  the  large  Com¬ 
munist  parties  founded  in  the  western  Slavic 
‘^states — Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia — Soviet  Russia  is  definitely  no€ 
popular.  / 

Ctom  can  hear  all  kinds  of  sarcastic,  po¬ 
litical  jokes  muttered  in  bourgeois  glague 
or  the^phattered  cafes  of  Warsaw,  for  ex¬ 
ample  this  from  Prague: 

Questioh:  “Why  do  Russian  dentists  ex¬ 
tract  teetn  through  the  nose?”  / 

Answer:  “’Because,,  nobody  ki  the  Soviet 
Union  is  allowed  to  open  his' mouth.” 

Or  this  from  Warsaw:  / 

Question:  “Wc^t  is  the  largest  country 
In  the  world?  \  f 

Answer:  “Poland. ''■Jt^  western  frontier  is 
on  the  Oder  and  thqTNeisse.  Its  capital  is 
in  Moscow.  And  n>£st  "«f  its  population  is 
in  Siberia.” 

Whether  thesa^aeople  liSse  it  or  not,  geo¬ 
graphical  factsyand  great  pbwer  deals  have 
placed  them  va  a  position  where  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  tjdey  could  have,  at  this  moment, 
governments  very  different  from,  those  in 
office  antjr  foreign  policies  other  tft^n  those 
they  hale  adopted.  That  is  not  to  sgy  that 
these  Western  Slav  states  are  exactly  similar 
in  aypolitical  sense.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
e  trend  toward  Marxist  socialism  is  un- 
stakable  in  all  these  lands,  and  with  it. 


vastly  increased  relianc^upon  the  great  \ 
'Slavic  socialistic  motheff  Russia.  But  in  1 
Yugoslavia,  where  tough,  independent- 
minded  and  politically  immature  peasants 
are  essentially  against  any  government,  the 
revolution  is  being  beaten  into  their  reluc¬ 
tant  brains  and  bodies. 

In  Poland,  whose  history  of  partitions, 
shifting  frontiers  and  a  prewar  medieval, 
feudal  land  system  made  it  a  special  case, 
the  installation  of  socialism  (although  it 
has  brought  certain  definite  benefits  to  the 
people)  is  bitterly  resented  by  a  population 
prepared  to  hate  anything  Russian.  The 
Catholic  clergy’s  comments  on  Marxism  add 
a  sharp,  strong  flavor.  Firmly  as  it  is  at 
present  in  the  saddle,  the  Warsaw  Govern¬ 
ment  is  detested. 

CZECH  SITUATION 

In  Czechoslovakia,  socialism  is  coming 
about  in  a  thoroughly  bourgeois  way.  The 
Czechs  are  cast  in  what  might  be  called  a 
Platonically  idealistic  middle-class  mold. 
Even  the  boss  of  their  Communist  party 
looks  and  talks  like  the  president  of  a  rural 
agricultural  bank.  Socialism  by  evolution 
and  not  by  revolution  seems  to  be  the  motto 
of  most  politicians  in  Prague  today,  all  the 
way  from  wily  little  Edouard  Benes  to  the 
presidium  of  the  Communist  Party. 

As  a  result,  now  that  the  normal  legal 
system  of  trial  by  jury  has  been  restored 


and  it  has  been  announced  that  there  will 
be  no  further  nationalizations  for  a  lc 
time  to  come,  Czechoslovakia  has  nfoie 
stability  and  more  industrial  and  economic 
promise  than  either  of  the  two  other  jjmsteru 
Slavic  lands. 

But  communism  is  having  it 3^  troubles. 
These  are  based  more  on  economic  factors 
than  on  the  dislike  of  governmental  ideology 
which  is  deeply  rooted  in  tjse  landholding 
peasants  of  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  Slovakia 
and  the  merchants  and  businessmen  of  Bo¬ 
hemia.  The  reason  forithis  is  that  so  far 
the  Soviet  Union  hasvfittle  to  offer  these 
cousins  in  the  way  ofr  trade,  and  prosperity 
goes  a  long  way  toward  swinging  political 
sentiment. 

Both  Yugoslav^  and  Poland  specialize  in 
the  export  of  raw  materials — grain  or  coal, 
grapes,  meaty' etc.  Czechoslovakia,  with  a 
more  industrialized  economy,  thrives  nor¬ 
mally  on  t Mu  extensive  trade  of  manufactured 
goods  ana  special  products. 

Before  the  war — even  before  the  advent 
of  nanism — all  three  economies  were  linked 
closely  to  Germany  and  to  the  western  na¬ 
tions.  For  example,  only  3  percent  of 
Chechoslovakia’s  prewar  commerce  was  with 
Russia. 

GERMAN  ECONOMY 

Now  German  economy  is,  of  course, 
smashed.  Western  lands  are  wary  of  in¬ 
vesting  any  money  in  countries  where  the 
nationalization  bug  is  rampant  and  they 
are  seeking  elsewhere  for  markets. 

The  Soviet  Union,  sorely  shattered  and 
scarred  by  the  war,  needs  everything  central 
and  eastern  Europe  can  produce  for  it — either 
raw  materials  or  finished  goods.  But  so  far 
it  has  little  exchange.  The  governments  of 
central  Europe  find  they  are  building  up 
sizable  balances  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
they  are  not  getting  anything  like  what  they 
would  want  in  the  form  of  either  of  goods 
or  free  currency  in  exchange  for  their  exports 
eastward. 

That  this  situation  will  someday  change  is 
certain.  Not  only  will  the  Soviet  Union  no 
longer  require  the  same  amounts  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  when  its  recovery  has  advanced — 
because  its  own  economy  produces  these — 
but  gradually  it  will  be  able  to  sell  more  and 
possibly  better  goods  abroad. 

But  that  will  take  a  long  time.  What  cen¬ 
tral  European  economists  devoutly  hope  for 
is  the  reestablishment  of  better  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  East  and  West  so  that 
with  a  decrease  of  Occidental  mistrust  of 
the  “iron  curtain”  region  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  markets. 

Actually,  the  term  “iron  curtain”  is  a  most 
iiiept  one.  In  none  of  eastern  Europe’s  lands 
is  freedom  as  the  Occident  knows  it  so 
stifled  as  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  itself.  The  Yugo¬ 
slav  regime  is  probably  roughest  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  of  any  western  Slavic  land. 


LACK  OF  CENSORSHIP 

Incidentally,  in  contrast  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
in  none  of  tho$e  three  countries  is  there  cen¬ 
sorship  of  foreign  correspondents,  although 
one  feels  an  unfriendly  reporter  would  not 
be  permitted  to  Isfmain  forever  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  What,  especially  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland,  is  hopdd,  may  develop  when 
friendlier  relationships  Y,re  eventually  estab¬ 
lished  between  Washington  and  Moscow,  is  a 
new  type  of  European  socialism.  It  would 
someday  be  sufficiently  solidified  to  serve  as 
a  political  and  economic  bridge  between  the 
strikingly  different  systems  of  Ehe  American 
and  Russian  continental  masses— Eurasia  be¬ 
ing  distinct  from  Europe. 

There  were  many  political  philosophers  be¬ 
fore  the  last  war  who  saw  a  chance  of  Such  a 
bridge — not  a  buffer — being  created  in  east¬ 
ern  Europe.  But  these  trends  are  now  dead. 
The  U.  S.  S.  R.  vigorously  stamped  out  the  in¬ 
dependent  peasant  movement  of  the  Balkans 
and  is  operating  strongly  on  what  is  left  of 
it  in  Poland. 
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The  device  picks  up  obstacles  ahead,  to  the 
“sides  and  directly  downward,  Mr.  Hughes  ex¬ 
plained.  /' 

Development  work  was  undertaken  by  the 
HughesSipmpany  alter  TWA  ^recently  con¬ 
cluded  a  ybw’s  research  program  on  the  use 
of  radar  in  aH*;- transport,.  Operations. 

During  todayV^est^Mr.  Hughes  put  the 
Star  of  the  Aduaujafthrough  all  maneuvers 
suggested  by  his  gOesfts^as  a  test  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  deyfce  to  legate  obstacles.  It 
picked  up  foothills  and  njoun tain  peaks 
within  thp'Iimits  of  its  range  siting,  and  Mr. 
Hughe^then  demonstrated  thfe\  corrective 
maneuvers.  A  bridge  and  a  ship  webepicked 
up>ln  flights  over  water.  > 


Ye  Shall  Know  the  Truth  About  Greece 
and  Turkey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gradually  the  American  people  will,  be 
told  the  truth  underlying  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  new  foreign  policy.  As  part  of  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  herewith  an 
article  by  Mr.  Philip  J.  Allen  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  May  14  issue  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Century.  Mr.  Allen  served  as  a 
chaplain  in  the  recent  war  and  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  European  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  areas.  He  worked  in  and  out  of 
Rome  in  the  Air  Transport  Command, 
and  his  duties  required  him  to  visit  the 
airfields  at  Trapani,  Erakleion,  Araxes, 
and  Athens.  He  is  now  teaching  sociol¬ 
ogy  at  the  University  of  Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Members  of  the 
House  will,  I  am  sure,  be  interested  to 
get  the  very  valuable  information  con¬ 
tained  in  Mr.  Allen’s  following  article: 

Let's  Get  the  Truth  On  Greece 
(By  Philip  J.  Allen) 

Congress,  as  I  write,  Is  on  the  point  of  rush¬ 
ing  through  Its  endorsement  of  President 
Truman’s  policy  of  “containing”  Russia  by 
extending  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
President  presented  this  as  a  means  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  totally  unforeseen  crisis.  Sud¬ 
denly,  without  any  warning,  Britain  had 
served  notice  that  it  would  have  to  pull  out 
of  Greece.  Just  as  suddenly,  the  United 
States  had  to  decide  whether  it  would  move 
In  to  keep  the  Russians  out.  And  just  as 
suddenly,  Congress  must  act  to  implement 
that  decision.  Any  disposition  Congress  may 
have  had  to  secure  more  factual  information 
before  committing  the  Nation  to  a  course  that 
may  prove  disastrous  has  been  swept  aside 
by  the  demand  for  speed.  This  was  a  bolt 
out  of  the  blue,  and  we  must  counter  it  by 
unloosing  another  lightning  bolt. 

But  was  it  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue?  Was 
it  a  totally  unexpected  emergency?  Or  is 
this  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  control  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  something  that  someone  high 
in  authority  in  this  country  has  seen  coming 
for  a  long  time,  planned  for  and  worked  to¬ 
ward?  Has  the  United  States  actually  been 
preparing  to  intervene  in  Greece  ever  since 
the  end  of  the  war?  And  is  the  pressure  now 
being  put  on  Congress  only  a  method  of 
regularizing  and  financing  a  policy  which  was 
agreed  on  and  started  long  ago? 


THINGS  CONGRESS  SHOULD  KNOW 

Of  course,  I  do  not  know  the  answers  to 
such  questions.  But  I  have  seen  enough  in 
Greece  with  my  own  eyes  to  make  me  ask 
such  questions.  And  what  I  know,  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  suggests  certain  things 
that  any  Congress  with  an  appreciation  of  its 
responsibilities  6hould  be  finding  out.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Congress  should  be  asking  why 
new  military  installations  were  constructed 
in  this  strategic  eastern  Mediterranean  area 
by  the  United  States  Army  long  after  need 
for  them  had  passed. 

Congress  should  investigate  why  two 
American  airfields  were  built  on  the  Greek 
mainland,  at  Athens  and  Araxes,  after  the 
war  was  over.  It  should  find  out  why  an¬ 
other  field  was  built  on  Crete,  at  Erakleion, 
and  another  on  Sicily,  at  Trapani,  after  the 
fighting  was  over.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  laying  dut  of  landing  strips  only,  but 
the  erection  of  concrete  structures  for  per¬ 
manent  living  quarters.  And  I  speak  of 
only  four  of  these  air  bases,  although  I  have 
heard  of  others,  because  these  four  I  per¬ 
sonally  know  were  built  after  the  German 
surrender. 

I  was  in  Crete  jn  December  1945,  fully  7 
months  after  the  war  in  Europe  had  ended. 
The  airfield  at  Erakleion  had  just  been  com¬ 
pleted,  except  for  the  minor  finishing 
touches  which  were  still  being  applied.  A 
skeleton  crew  of  a  captain  with  a  dozen 
GIs  were  keeping  things  going,  aided  by 
about  a  dozen  natives.  I  cannot  imagine 
what  military  value  the  field  could  have 
had  at  that  time.  A  cargo  plane,  C-47,  went 
there  from  the  Athens  headquarters  twice  a 
week,  simply  to  carry  mail  and  other  sup¬ 
plies. 

In  the  same  month,  both  the  airfields  at 
Araxes  and  Athens  were  in  process  of  com¬ 
pletion.  United  States  Army  engineers 
were  working  frantically  to  get  the  job  done. 
By  February  1946,  the  majority  of  the  con¬ 
crete  structures,  including  a  beautiful  per¬ 
manent  chapel,  were  about  finished  at 
Athens.  Much  speculation  circulated  on  the 
reasons  for  building  such  permanent  struc¬ 
tures  at  American  cost  in  that  foreign  coun¬ 
try  after  the  war  had  ended.  But  questions 
were  discouraged,  and  the  work  went  on. 

WHY  WERE  AIR  BASES  BUILT? 

The  airfield  at  Trapani,  Sicily,  was  com¬ 
pleted  late  in  the  fall  of  1945.  When  I  last 
visited  there  in  January  1946,  it  was  being 
maintained  by  an  officer,  a  half  dozen  GI’s 
and  a  group  of  natives.  Only  one  plane  a 
week  visited  Trapani,  a  C-47  from  the  Rome 
headquarters,  sent  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  few  parcels  of  mail  and  “orders  from 
higher  headquarters."  The  Trapani  GI’s  ob¬ 
tained  their  food  and  other  supplies  from 
our  Navy  installation  at  Palermo,  100  miles 
away.  That  airfield  at  Trapani  could  not 
possibly  have  had  any  military  value  at  that 
time.  It  had  even  less  value  than  the  fields 
at  Araxes  or  Erakleion.  Just  why  were  these 
airfields  built  and  maintained  by  the  United 
States  Army,  after  the  war  had  ended? 

It  may,  of  course,  have  been  that  orders 
from  higher  headquarters,  issued  months  or 
even  a  year  and  more  earlier,  had  decreed 
that  such  airfields  should  be  constructed, 
and  that  those  orders  were  never  rescinded, 
even  after  the  war  had  ended.  It  would 
not  be  the  first  time  orders  had  been  carried 
out  in  the  Army  long  after  reason  for  them 
had  expired.  Other  factors,  too,  may  have 
entered  the  picture.  It  was  charged  by 
some  that  a  number  of  high-ranking  officers 
in  the  Air  Transport  Command  were  also 
top  civilian  air-line  officials.  We  were,  there¬ 
fore,  building  these  airfields  for  the  later 
benefit  of  American  civilian  air  lines.  The 
amount  of  truth  in  this  allegation  can  be  as¬ 
certained  only  by  careful  investigation. 

WAS  IT  TO  BOLSTER  STATUS? 

Another  possibility  suggests  itself  as  an 
explanation  for  the  building  of  these  air¬ 


fields.  They  may  have  been  needed  to  en¬ 
hance  somebody’s  status.  It  is  the  com¬ 
manded  who  give  status  to  the  commanders, 
and  the  more  of  the  former,  the  higher 
the  status  of  the  latter.  Hence  the  never 
ending  cry  for  more  men  sent  up  by  com¬ 
manders  to  echelons  above  them.  And  when 
more  men  do  arrive,  cries  are  sent  up  for 
more  material  facilities  with  which  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  men  in  this  command  and 
to  accomplish  the  mission. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  unnec¬ 
essary  construction  of  military  installations 
overseas  after  the  war  ended  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  partly  by  the  desire  of  local  com¬ 
manders  to  entrench  themselves  or  to  en¬ 
hance  their  status.  The  status  and  prestige 
of  the  commanders  under  whom  the  air¬ 
fields  at  Athens,  Araxes,  Erakleion,  and  Tra¬ 
pani  were  built  would  certainly  be  enhanced. 
This  would  especialy  be  true  if  upon  their 
completion,  the  cry  for  more  men  to  main¬ 
tain  them  and  accomplish  the  mission  found 
a  responsive  ear. 

One  or  more  of  the  above  reasons  may 
explain  the  building  of  these  airfields.  But 
since  the  President  proclaimed  his  new  for¬ 
eign  policy,  to  start  with  our  rushing  to  the 
aid  of  Greece,  I  have  thought  a  lot  about 
those  postwar  airfields  that  puzzled  us  who 
watched  their  building  so  much.  What  rela¬ 
tion  do  these  installations  have  to  the  con¬ 
tainment  of  Russia?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
new  policy  existed  in  the  minds  of  persons 
in  high  places  as  early  as  1945?  It  is  at 
least  something  Congress  should  look  into. 

RECENT  OIL  DEALS 

Finally,  consider  the  recent  colossal  oil 
deals  in  the  Middle  East  involving  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Socony-Vacuum 
Oil  Co.,  Standard  Oil  of  California  and  the 
Texas  Oil  Co.  Did  the  Persian  plum  offered 
to  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  Socony- 
Vacuum  by  the  British  betray  a  fear  that 
England  felt  no  longer  able  to  ward  off  the 
Russian  bear  unaided?  Or  could  the  ripping 
of  oil  pipe  lines  by  Jews  who  charge  Britain 
with  favoring  Arabs  in  exchange  for  Persian 
oil  have  been  an  additional  reason  why  the 
British  Government-controlled  Anglo-Iran- 
ian  Oil  Co.  has  turned  to  the  United  States 
for  badly  needed  help?  All  along,  Britain 
seems  to  have  worked  on  the  theory  that  if 
she  could  succeed  in  attracting  American 
investors,  official  help  would  also  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And 
her  calculations  appear  to  have  been  cor¬ 
rect.  k 

Admittedly,  private  American  investments 
in  the  Middle  East  are  now  heavy.  The 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co.  is  said  to  have  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  invested  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  In  addition,  a  huge  pipe  line,  two- 
and-a-half  feet  in  diameter,  spanning  a 
thousand  miles  of  Arabian  desert,  has  been 
contracted  for.  The  Geneva  works  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  and  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Steel  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles  are  to  do  the 
pipe-fabricating  job. 

Exactly  how  long  these  recently  hatched 
American  oil  deals  in  the  Middle  East  were 
in  process  of  incubation  I  do  not  know.  But 
is  it  possible  that  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
airfields  I  have  spoken  of  were  constructed 
by  the  United  States  Army  after  the  war  was 
over  in  full  knowledge  of  the  impending  oil 
transactions?  Also,  is  it  possible  that  the 
airfields  were  built  without  the  knowledge  of 
Congress?  If  so,  Congress  should  set  out  to 
dig  for  the  facts,  for  only  so  can  we  avoid 
pursuing  a  blundering,  costly  course.  What 
is  more  important,  the  American  public 
should  be  let  in  on  the  facts  and  help  decide 
the  course  to  pursue.  For  when  the  die  is 
cast,  the  policy  and  course  is  ours,  not  the 
President’s,  not  the  oil  companies’,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  Britain’s.  We  pay  the  bills.  We 
do  the  dying.  We  should  knew. 
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Time  for  Action  Is  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  M.  POTTS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  9,  1947 

Mr.  POTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  submit  herewith  for  inclusion  in 
the  Appendix  a  copy  of  an  editorial  in 
the  Brooklyn  Tablet  of  May  3,  1947,  with 
respect  to  communism.  I  concur  entirely 
in  the  thoughts  as  therein  expressed.  It 
follows: 

.TIME  FOR  ACTION  IS  NOW 

Amidst  •  the  misery  of  millions  of  people 
in  the  stricken  nations  of  Europe,  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  and  Baltic  States  and  the  pessimistic 
outlook  for  the  future,  there  is  one  fact 
that  stands  out.  It  is  that  the  world  has 
no  hope  for  peace  unless  and  until  Russia 
withdraws  her  forces  of  aggression,  her 
agents  striving  for  the  destruction  of  Christ¬ 
ian  civilization,  and  ceases  her  plottings. 
Whether  it  is  in  Poland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Finland,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  or  Rumania,  the  cry  heard  on  all  sides 
is:  There  is  no  peace,  no  liberty,  no  chance 
for  freedom  as  long  as  Russia  is  here.  Lithu¬ 
ania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  eastern  Poland  have 
been  liquidated  by  Russia;  Greece  and  Turkey 
must  be  protected  against  Russia;  France  and 
Italy  are  threatened  by  Russia;  China  and 
Korea  are  in  the  throes  of  civil  conflict  be¬ 
cause  of  Russia’s  machinations. 

In  his  message  delivered  Monday  evening 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  stated  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Conference  failed  because  of  Russia 
and  in  his  specific  report  on  the  inability  to 
make  progress  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  else¬ 
where  he  blamed  the  Soviet.  Two  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war  peace  still  has 
not  come  and  millions  of  people  are  in  a 
desperate  ^condition  because  one  powerful 
nation  endeavors  to  promote  and  maintain 
chaos  in  order  to  bring  about  communism. 
The  objectives  of  the  war  have  been  almost 
completely  lost. 

The  time  is  opportune  for  the  United 
States  to  take  a  consistent,  sincere,  firm, 
united  stand  in  its  dealings  with  Russia 
and  with  communism,  for  otherwise  not  only 
will  we  be  untrue  to  civilization  and,  the 
guarantors  of  world  enslavement,  but  we 
will  insure  more  depredations  and  future 
warfare.  The  stand  we  must  take — and  it 
should  have  been  taken  years  ago — is  two¬ 
fold. 

First,  we  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  prevent  the  totalitarian  Soviet  state  from 
enslaving  additional  nations  abroad  and  we 
must  strive  to  unite  with  mankind  every¬ 
where  to  restore  liberty  to  those  nations  now 
suffering  under  the  dictatorship  of  a  minor¬ 
ity  ruled  and  directed  by  Russia.  This 
means  we  should  give  every  possible  kind 
of  support  to  the  victimized  and  should  not 
help  in  any  way  the  puppet  tyrants  who  were 
installed  hy  and  are  directed  from  Moscow. 

Secondly,  the  time  has  come  for  President 
Truman  to  translate  into  action  the  position 
he  recently  announced  on  Communists  in 
the  United  States  Government.  Not  only 
should  we  spend  the  money  asked  to  pro¬ 
tect  Greece  and  Turkey  from  Red  fascism, 
but  the  President  must  prove  his  sincerity 
by  banning  all  material  contributions  to  the 
Soviet  state  and  by  throwing  out  of  office, 
and  refusing  to  appoint  again,  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  Communist  stooges  in  the  State 
and  other  Federal  departments  and  in  the 
employ  of  the  American  Government  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  who  owe  their  first  allegiance 
to  Moscow.  They  have  not  only  hampered 


and  sabotaged  the  American  program  abroad, 
making  our  professed  war  aims  ridiculous, 
but  they  are  actually  selling  into  slavery  and 
slaughter  countless  Christians  whose  one 
crime  has  been  their  opposition  to  the  Red 
dictatorship. 

The  people  of  the  world,  including  the 
United  States,  have  placed  their  hopes  in 
President  Truman.  They  witness,  and  in 
many  cases  suffer,  far  worse  miseries  under 
the  Communists  than  they  did  under  the 
Nazis.  For  this  reason  they  want  no  treaties, 
whether  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  which  will  give 
Stalin  or  his  stooges  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
quer  and  destroy  nations,  but  instead  they 
want  clear-cut  support  to  those  who  fight 
for  freedom  and  national  existence.  And  at 
home  they  will  insist  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  throw  out  the  Communists  in  key  posi¬ 
tions  who  have  abused  the  authority  en¬ 
trusted  to  them  to  further  Russian  rather 
than  American  objectives.  The  hour  is  late 
and  the  President  must  act  rather  than  talk. 


Vi 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  8,  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.  R.  3285,  providing  an  im¬ 
mediate  $500-a-year  pay  increase  for  all 
Federal  employees,  because  they  need  it 
to  regain  their  prewar  levels  of  income 
knd  because  our  economy  needs  the  sup- 
jort  of  the  market  for  consumer  goods 
vhich  such  an  increase  wiH  give. 

Fairness  to  the  million  and„a  half  Fe 
;ral  employees,  comprising  abdyt  2.5  p< 
lent  of  the  Nation’s  working  force, /e 
juires  such  an  increase.  It  is  dyemue. 
Federal  workers’  median  salat's/  in¬ 
to 


iew  of  the  slurs  and  abuse  heaped  upon 
them  day  after  day  by  some  of  the  Menv 
bers  of  Congress.  / 

The  flat  $500  increase  is  admittedly  an 
emergency  measure.  But  it  is  fairer 
than  a  percentage  increase  which  would 
give  most  to  those  who  need  it  least  and 
least  to  those  most  in  need,  plater  a 
careful  adjustment  of  salaried  for  all 
grades  and  classifications  can  be  made. 

Federal  employees  are  also  Consumers 
and  would  consume  more  if  they  were 
!paid  more  nearly  decent  wafees.  An  in¬ 
crease  such  as  this  bill  p/oposes  would 
immediately  flow  almost  l(5o  percent  into 
the  market  for  consumer  and  durable 
goods,  thereby  toning  jup  the  faltering 
demand  which  is  already  alarming  econ¬ 
omists  and  businessmen  who  fear  the 
piling  up  of  inventories  until  they  become 
top-heavy  and  topple  over  into  a  reces¬ 
sion.  f 

I  know  that  Federal  employees  will  be 
advised  to  waijr  and  make  the  best  of 
their  present  Salaries  until  prices  and 
the  whole  cot*t  of  living  falls  as  supply 
catches  up  /with  and  passed  demand. 
This  is  th/  old  NAM  line.  It  will  be 
offered  bwindustrialists  whose  corpora¬ 
tions  are  piling  up  record-breaking 
profits  affter  taxes,  and  by  Members  of 
Congre/s  who  recently  voted  themselves 
flat  saflary  increases  of  $5,000  a  year — 
10  tffnes  the  amount  this  bill  proposes 
the  rank  and  file  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployees.  The  advice  simply  will  not  wash. 


Jewish  War  Veterans 


Base  of 


ireased  from  $1,620  in  January 
|>2,148  in  February  1947,  an  in 
only  33.8  percent,  while  during  tne  same 
period  the  average  wage  in  ma/ufactur- 
ng  rose  from  $1,385  to  $2,4 
.ncrease  of  76  percent.  The 
;he  durable-goods  industries  for  the 
same  period  was  from  $1,5^8  to  $2,557,  an 
.ncrease  of  61  percent. 

The  economic  squeezafhas  been  par- 
;icularly  severe  for  Federal  workers  be- 
;ween  January  1946  /nd  March  1947, 
when  the  cost  of  living  rose  steeply  with 
10  salary  increase  whatever.  As  against 
;he  33.8  percent  increase  in  Federal 
salaries,  the  cost  of.  living  has  jumped  61 
percent  since  January  1941. 

This  is  too  rugged.  It  is  unnecessary 
ind  shameful  sweating  of  our  civil  serv¬ 
ants,  particularly  in  view  of  an  expected 
surplus  this  /ear  and  of  private  corpo¬ 
ration  profile  after  taxes  running  at  the 
rate  of  $17,000,000,000  for  the  current 
vear.  It/s  out  of  line  with  last  year’s 
18.5  cents  an  hour  wage  increase  pattern 
in  private  industry  and  the  present  15- 
cent-an-hour  pattern. 

My, bill  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
Jt  is, not  in  the  national  interest  to  force 
jempiloyees  out  of  Federal  employment  in 
brder  to  earn  a  decent  living.  I  assume 
that  these  workers  perform  useful  and 
.essential  public  services.  This  assump¬ 
tion  may  seem  a  little  old-fashioned,  in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  15,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
an  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
i,  ’  1n  wish  to  include  a  report  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual 
icampment  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet¬ 
erans  of  the  United  States,  Department 
of  Massachusetts,  on  May  4,  1947,  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass.  In 
my  opinion  this  report  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  which  we  as  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  are  interested.  I  know 
that  the  members  of  this  committee,  all 
of  whom  are,  highly  respected  in  their 
various  professions,  have  given  much  of 
their  time  and'lstudy  to  these  various 
problems  which  affect  not  only  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  own  United  States  but  peoples 
of  other  nations.  I  feel  certain  that  this 
report  is  of  such  importance  that  it 
should  be  read  by  eaduand  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  \ 

As  we  convene  we  look  bae&oipon  almost 
2  years  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
a  struggle  which  gave  promise  of  solution 
of  problems,  some  inherent  and  rhore  arti¬ 
ficially  created  by  dictators  but  which  in  the 
main  have  yet  to  be  solved. 

Principally  among  them  may  be  listed: 

I.  DISPLACED  PERSONS 

The  plight  of  homeless,  stateless  persons 
of  all  creeds  to  whom  the  end  of  hostilities 
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[S.  938] 

AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  have  sought  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  immediate  financial  and 
other  assistance  which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
national  integrity  and  their  survival  as  free  nations;  and 
Whereas  the  national  integrity  and  survival  of  these  nations  are  of 
importance  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  and  depend  upon  the  receipt  at  this  time  of  assistance; 
and 

Whereas  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  on  the  border 
between  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  on  the  other,  and,  if  the  present  emergency  is  met,  may 
subsequently  assume  full  responsibility  for  this  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  which  its  commission  is  cur¬ 
rently  conducting;  and 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  mission  for  Greece 
recognized  the  necessity  that  Greece  receive  financial  and  economic 
assistance  and  recommended  that  Greece  request  such  assistance 
from  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  from  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  furnish  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  the  financial  and  economic  assistance  which  is 
immediately  required;  and 

Whereas  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
by  the  United  States  will  contribute  to  the  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter:  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  President  may  from  time 
to  time  when  he  deems  it  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  furnish 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  upon  request  of  their  governments, 
and  upon  terms  and  conditions  determined  by  him — 

(1)  by  rendering  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  loans,  credits, 
grants,  or  otherwise,  to  those  countries ; 

(2)  by  detailing  to  assist  those  countries  any  persons  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  442),  as  amended, 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  such  Act,  as  amended, 
shall  be  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  this  para¬ 
graph:  Provided ,  however ,  That  no  civilian  personnel  shall  be 
assigned  to  Greece  or  Turkey  to  administer  the  purposes  of  this 
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Act  until  such  personnel  have  been  investigated  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation ; 

(3)  by  detailing  a  limited  number  of  members  of  the  military 
services  of  the  United  States  to  assist  those '  countries,  in  an 
advisory  capacity  only;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  19, 
1926  (44  Stat.  565),  as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel  detailed 
pursuant  to  such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable  to  personnel 
detailed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph ; 

(4)  by  providing  for  (A)  the  transfer  to,  and  the  procure¬ 
ment  for  by  manufacture  or  otherwise  and  the  transfer  to,  those 
countries  of  any  articles,  services,  and  information,  and  (B)  the 
instruction  and  training  of  personnel  of  those  countries ;  and 

(5)  by  incurring  and  defraying  necessary  expenses,  including 
administrative  expenses  and  expenses  for  compensation  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Sums  from  advances  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  under  section  4  (a)  and  from  the  appropriations  made 
under  authority  of  section  4  (b)  may  be  allocated  for  any  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act  to  any  department,  agency,  or  independent  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Government.  Any  amount  so  allocated  shall  be  available 
as  advancement  or  reimbursement,  and  shall  be  credited,  at  the  option 
of  the  department,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  concerned, 
to  appropriate  appropriations,  funds  or  accounts  existing  or  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  requires  payment  in  advance  by  the 
Government  of  Greece  or  of  Turkey  for  assistance  to  be  furnished  to 
such  countries  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  such  payments  when  made 
shall  be  credited  to  such  countries  in  accounts  established  for  the 
purpose.  Sums  from  such  accounts  shall  be  allocated  to  the  depart¬ 
ments,  agencies,  or  independent  establishments  of  the  Government 
which  furnish  the  assistance  for  which  payment  is  received,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  shall  be  available  and  credited  in  the  same  manner, 
as  allocations  made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Any  portion 
of  such  allocation  not  used  as  reimbursement  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(c)  Whenever  any  portion  of  an  allocation  under  subsection  (a) 
or  subsection  (b)  is  used  as  reimbursement,  the  amount  of  reimburse¬ 
ment  shall  be  available  for  entering  into  contracts  and  other  uses 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  reimbursement  is  received  and  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  Where  the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
independent  establishment  of  the  Government  determines  that  replace¬ 
ment  of  any  article  transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of 
section  1  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment  therefor 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  (1)  Payment  in  advance  by  the  Government  of  Greece  or  of 
Turkey  shall  be  required  by  the  President  for  any  articles  or  services 
furnished  to  such  country  under  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  if 
they  are  not  paid  for  from  funds  advanced  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  under  section  4  (a)  or  from  funds  appropriated 
under  authority  of  section  4  (b). 

(2)  No  department,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the 
Government  shall  furnish  any  articles  or  services  under  paragraph 
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(4)  (A)  of  section  1  to  either  Greece  or  Turkey,  unless  it  receives 
advancements  or  reimbursements  therefor  out  of  allocations  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  A_s  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  government  requesting  such  assistance  shall 
agree  (a)  to  permit  free  access  of  United  States  Government  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  whether  such  assistance  is  utilized  effec¬ 
tively  and  in  accordance  with  the  undertakings  of  the  recipient 
government;  (b)  to  permit  representatives  of  the  press  and  radio 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  freely  and  to  report  fully  regarding 
the  utilization  of  such  assistance;  (c)  not  to  transfer,  without  the 
consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  title  to  or  possession  of 
any  article  or  information  transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act  nor  to 
permit,  without  such  consent,  the  use  of  any  such  article  or  the  use 
or  disclosure  of  any  such  information  by  or  to  anyone  not  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  recipient  government;  (d)  to  make  such 
provisions  as  may  be  required  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or  information  received  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act;  (e)  not  to  use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan, 
credit,  grant,  or  other  form  of  aid  rendered  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  the  making  of  any  payment  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest 
on  any  loan  made  to  such  government  by  any  other  foreign  govern¬ 
ment;  and  (f)  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity  within  such 
country  as  to  the  purpose,  source,  character,  scope,  amounts,  and 
progress  of  United  States  economic  assistance  carried  on  therein 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until 
such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  to  make  advances,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$100,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  determine. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
From  appropriations  made  under  this  authority  there  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  the  advances  made  by  it 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  upon  him  pursuant  to  this  Act  through  such  department, 
agency,  independent  establishment,  or  officer  of  the  Government  as 
he  shall  direct. 

The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized 
herein  under  any  of  the  following  circumstances : 

(1)  If  requested  by  the  Government  of  Greece  or  Turkey, 
respectively,  representing  a  maj  ority  of  the  people  of  either  such 
nation ; 

(2)  If  the  Security  Council  finds  (with  respect  to  which  finding 
the  United  States  waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto)  or  the  General 
Assembly  finds  that  action  taken  or  assistance  furnished  by  the 
United  Nations  makes  the  continuance  of  such  assistance  unneces¬ 
sary  or  undesirable ; 
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(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  purposes  of  the  Act  have 
been  substantially  accomplished  by  the  action  of  any  other  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations  or  finds  that  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
are  incapable  of  satisf  actory  accomplishment ;  and 

(4)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  of  the  assurances  given 
pursuant  to  section  3  are  not  being  carried  out. 

Sec.  6.  Assistance  to  any  country  under  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner 
terminated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution 
by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  7.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  quarterly  reports 
of  expenditures  and  activities,  which  shall  include  uses  of  funds  by 
the  recipient  governments,  under  authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  chief  of  any  mission  to  any  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  perform  such  functions 
relating  to  the  administration  of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe. 

Approved  May  22,  1947. 


